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COMMISSION. 


VICTORIA R. 


Wirtoria, by the Grace of God of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, Queen, Defender of the Faith. 


€o Our right trusty and well-beloved Councillor Sir James Fergusson, Baronet, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Our trusty and well-beloved Frederick Charles Cavendish, Esquire (commonly 
called Lord Frederick Charles Cavendish), Our right trusty and well-beloved Alexander 
Hugh Baron Balfour of Burleigh, Our trusty and well-beloved Sir Charles Du Cane, 
Knight Commander of the Most Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint 
George, Our trusty and well-beloved Henry Robert Brand, Esquire, Our trusty and 
well-beloved Thomas Knowles, Esquire, and Our trusty and well-beloved Charles Owen 
O’Conor, Esquire (commonly called the O’Conor Don), greeting. 


@ihereas it has been represented unto Us that it is expedient that Inquiry 
should be made into the several Matters herein-after mentioned. 


J20W knoly pe, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in your ability and 
discretion, have nominated, constituted, and appointed, and do by these presents 
nominate, constitute, and appoint you the said Sir James Fergusson, Frederick Charies 
Cavendish, Esquire (commonly called Lord Frederick Charles Cavendish), Alexander 
Hugh Baron Balfour of Burleigh, Sir Charles Du Cane, Henry Robert, Brand, Thomas 
Knowles, and Charles Owen O’Conor (commonly called the O’Conor Don), to be Our 
Commissioners to Inquire into the working of the Factory and Workshops Acts with 
a view to their consolidation and amendment, and specially to consider whether they 
can be made more consistent and harmonious, and whether any of their Provisions 
may properly be extended to other trades, industries, and occupations not included 
therein; and whether in the case of other trades, industries, and occupations other 
than those dealt with by the Act of 1874, any further Provisions are requisite for the 
improvement of the health and education of young persons and children, and whether 
any further Provision is needed for the due enforcing of such Acts, or if not, in what 
way the existing provisions may be improved. 


And for the better discovery of the truth in the premises, We do by these pre- 
sents give and grant unto you, or any three or more of you, full power and authority to 
call before you, or any three or more of you, such persons as you shall judge necessary, 
by whom you may be the better informed of the truth in the premises, and to inquire 
of the premises and every part thereof by all other lawful ways and means whatsoever, 
and also to call for and examine all such books, documents, papers, and records as you 
shall judge likely to afford you the fullest information on the subject of this Our 
Commission. 


Factory and Workshops Acts Commission. 
36769. a 


bo 


iv : COMMISSION, 


@iw Our further will and pleasure is, that you Our said Commissioners do with as 
little delay as possible, report to Us in writing, under your hands and seals, or under 
the hands and seals of any five or more of you, your several proceedings under and by 
virtue of this Our Commission, together with what you shall find touching or con- 
cerning the premises. 

Ani We further will and command, jand by these presents ordain that this Our 
Commission shall continue in full force and virtue, and that you Our said Commis- 
sioners, or any three or more of you, shall and may from time to time proceed in the 
execution thereof, and of every matter and thing therein contained, although the same 
be not continued from time to time*by adjournment. 


Ant for your assistance in the due execution of this Our Commission, We do 
hereby authorise and empower you to appoint a Secretary to: this Our Commission, to 
attend you, whose services and assistance we require you to use How time to time as 
occasion may require. 

Given at Our Court at Samt James’s, the Twenty-fifth Day of March 1875, 
in the Thirty-eighth year of Our Reign. 


By Her Majesty’s command. 
RICHD. ASSHETON CROSS. 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION. 


° 


hoe P OR 


TO THE QUEEN’S MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY. 


MAy IT PLEASE Your MAJEsty, 

We, the Commissioners appointed by Your Majesty to inquire into the 
working of the Factory and Workshops Acts, with a: view to their consolidation 
and amendment, humbly submit to Your Majesty this our Report. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMISSION. 


1. We began our proceedings in execution of Your Majesty’s Commission with 
the examination of Messrs. Redgrave and Baker, the Inspectors of Factories ; 
after which we received in London the evidence of a variety of witnesses, in- 
cluding officials of the Factory and Education Departments, representatives of the 
London School Board, and of many of the London trades and manufactures. 
Meantime circulars stating the object and scope of the Commission were sent 
to the Presidents of Chambers of Commerce, and to other persons, to the number 
of several hundreds, connected with manufacturing industry, who were considered 
to be specially qualified to assist us with information, in accordance for the 
most part with lists furnished us for the purpose by the inspectors of factories ; 
and the purport of the same was communicated to the London and country 
newspapers, and very widely circulated. We then proceeded to take evidence 
in the country districts, beginning with Birmingham and the neighbourhood, 
where we held special sittings in the “ Black country,” at Wolverhampton, and 
at West Bromwich, and passing thence by Leicester and Nottingham, to 
Manchester, where we received evidence from representatives of the trades of 
Lancashire and the neighbourhood. We also visited Hanley, in the Potteries, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Bristol, and Newport, in South Wales. We chose the places 
for our sittings not so much with reference to the general importance, of the 
manufactures there carried on, as with reference to their being the most con- 
venient centres for large districts, and with the view of investigating upon the 
spot the most pressing of the unsettled questions which were from time to 
time brought to our'notice. In Scotland, we held sittings at Glasgow and 
Dundee, and subsequently in Edinburgh; in Ireland, at Belfast, and in Dublin; 
and on our return to London we took the evidence of various persons whose 
attendance we had failed to secure when visiting their neighbourhood, and: of 
others, who had not been prepared before with the necessary materials. We 
have held in all 58 sittings for the purpose of receiving evidence, and have 
listened to the expericnce and opinions of nearly 700 witnesses. 

2. Among these we wish especially to cali attention to the valuable and in 
some respects novel experience, the results of which have been stated to us by 
the representatives and members of Local School Boards; as also to the infor- 
mation we have received from the National Education Board of Ireland, the 
Board ot Education for Scotland, and numerous other public departments and 
local authorities; we have to express our thanks for the full and careful answers 
to our questions as to the working and comparative merits of the different plans 
of half-time attendance at school, furnished us by Your Mayjesty’s inspectors of 
schools, upon our request made to the Education Department; and we desire to 
acknowledge the important services rendered us bythe assistant inspectors and 
sub-inspectors of factories in their respective districts, as well in preparing for 
our sittings by acquainting those concerned in the inquiry with the existence 
and scope of the Commission, and in bringing to our personal notice the facts 
and scenes which it was useful for us to see and hear for ourselves, as in the 
very important evidence and communications with which they have favoured us. 


* * Marginal Refer- 
ences, where not other- 
wise specified, are to 
the evidence taken 
by the Commission. 
Names in italics are 
those of witnesses dif- 


fering from others 


quoted. 


SIrTINGs OF THE Com- 
MISSION, 
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EVIDENCE, INQUIRIES, 
AND AUTHORITIES. 


Appendix F, 


We have also personally visited many factories and workshops in various places Appendix E. 
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Limits or Inquiry. 


Stead, 12,739; 
Barran, 12,899 ; 
Balme, 13,017 ; 
Tennant, 13,133 ; 
Minnoch, 16,148 ; 


Brocklehurst, 20,351. 


Anonymous Evt- 
DENCE. 

Wood, 10,235; 
Bremner, 16,477 ; 
Watt, 19,822. 
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belonging to trades which presented special points for our consideration. We 
regret that it was not possible for us to give the whole of the large staff of 
inspectors the opportunity of appearing before us; and that the necessity of 
selecting for examination those whose districts we, for independent reasons, 
thought it best to visit, has prevented our taking the evidence of some of the 
older and imore experienced members of it. We are for this reason the more 
desirous to call attention to a most valuable series of documents, which we have 
received in answer to a circular of questions forwarded at our request by the 
inspectors of factories to each one of the assistant inspectors and sub- inspectors ; 
wherein they have embodied the substance of their knowledge and of their views 
on all the subjects which have appeared to us most important in this inquiry, or 
which have occurred to them as being specially worthy to engage our attention. 
It is not too much to say that every difficult problem which has arisen will be 
found ably discussed in these papers; and the differing conclusions which in some 
instances have been reached, while very instructive in their proper context, will 
serve to show the independence of attitude, and freedom from conventional habit 
of thought, with which the writers have approached the discussion. In inviting 
evidence from persons engaged in trades and manufactures, whether employers 
or employed, and in selecting from the evidence tendered us, we have constantly 
laboured to obtain such as should derive a peculiar weight from its being given 
on behalf of a whole trade, or of a large number of persons with similar interests, 
by their own selected spokesmen ; at the same time, we have been careful to 
give ample opportunities for the statement of any special case, or private griev- 
ance, which might be within the scope of our commission. We have avoided, so 
far as possible, the reproduction of descriptive information which has already 
been embodied in official documents. The Reports of the Children’s Employment 
Commission, 1862-1867 (including that on the Printworks Act and on the 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works Acts, 1869, by the same Commissioners), and those 
of the Commission on the Employment of Children, Young Persons, and Women 
in Agriculture, 1869-1870, with the sub-reports of their assistant commissioners, 
have served us’ in some cases as materials towards the formation of our con- 
clusions. The reports of the factory inspectors, from the year 1867 onward, and 
that of Messrs. Bridges and Holmes to the Local Government Board, on Proposed 
Changes in Hours and Ages of Employment in Textile Factories, 1873, have also 
been of use to us. 

3. In general, we have endeavoured to limit our inquiry to topics which de- 
manded special attention, either for the settling of doubts and difficulties as 
to the law, or for the removing of invidious anomalies, or for the remedying of 
particular hardships, or for the prevention of abuses, whether hitherto overlooked 
or of recent growth, in the wide field of handicraft labour and industrial oecu- 
pation. We have, however, felt ourselves-compelled, as well by the necessities 
of the case as by the terms of reference, to diverge into a somewhat wider field 
of principle, in regard to two departments of our inquiry. The first of these is 
the question, expressly referred to us, of the extension of the Factory Acts to 
occupations not hitherto included in their operation; the second is the subject, 
now constantly from day to day receiving new illustration, and requiring fresh 
consideration, of legislative provision for the attendance of children at school. 
We did not deem it our duty to re-open the important questions of the length of 
hours and of the ages for employment in textile factories, which, after long 
discussion and controversy, have received, by the Factory Act of 1874, so recently 
as the session before last, what we have felt bound to regard as a parliamentary 
settlement. Nevertheless, in considering how far the ‘provisions of that Act 
ought to be extended to other than textile industries, it became necessary to 
receive the evidence, very urgently pressed upon us, of those employers who ° 
conceived themselves to have suffered, or who were apprehensive of suffering 
from its operation ; and in some other points we shall, as will be seen, recommend 
a modification of its provisions. 

4. We regret to be obliged to call attention to the complaint, which has more 
than once been made to us, that workmen, who were qualified to give us infor- 
mation, were deterred from coming forward by the fear of dismissal, or at all 
events by the dread of giving offence to their employers. We fear that there can 
be no doubt that this feeling of apprehension exists; at the same time we think 
it is for the most part unfounded. The relations between employers and em- 
ployed are at the present day no longer of so unequal a character that.a work- 
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man need fear to state. the case of his trade before a Royal Commission. The 
reluctance to come forward as a witness in public, and the vague dread of annoy- 
ances to follow upon such an act, is not peculiar to any class, and wili always 
prevail most widely among those whose resources in life are most limited. But 
it is a mistake to ascribe this reluctance solely to a distinct fear of persecution 
by employers; and it is a still greater mistake to assume that this fear, where 
it exists, must in all cases have had a substantial foundation. However this may 
be, we have endeavoured to guard against the loss, from this cause, of any infor- 
mation necessary to us, by sitting occasionally in private, and by omitting from 
publication the name of a witness whenever this was specially desired and appeared 
unobjectionable. We are able to say that the evidence, which under these 
circumstances appears in our Appendix anonymously, has been given by persons 
of respectability, and apparently with good faith. 

5. There will be found among our Appendices the two sets of answers above 
referred to of the inspectors of schools and of the sub-inspectors of factories ; a 
selection from the communications received by the Commission, including many 
documents of great interest ; some notes of visits to particular scenes of industry, 
made by members of our body in the course of our travels, and recorded at the 
time; some statistics, derived from the census and other returns, classified for 
purposes of illustration of this Report; translations of recent Acts of the 
‘National Assembly of France, and of the Federal Council of Switzerland, for the 
regulation of hours in factories; an Analysis of the existing Factory Acts, and of 
other parallel legislation, founded upon one compiled and furnished to us by 
Mr. Inspector Redgrave; an Analysis of the Evidence ; and a General Index. 


6. Before entering upon an examination of the questions which have been more 
immediately referred to us, we think it right to call attention to the general 
results of factory legislation, as disclosed in the course of our inquiry, with refer- 
ence to the main objects which it was intended to promote. The numerous 
previous inquiries into the condition of children and women employed in the 
various industries of the country all disclosed a state of things which powerfully 
excited popular sympathy, and imperatively called for the action of the legislature. 
In striking contrast to the state of things revealed in these reports is the present 
condition of those on whose behalf the various Factory and Workshops Acts have 
been passed, so far as we have been able to ascertain it. Some occupations are 
still undoubtedly unhealthy, in spite of the sanitary regulations of the Acts; and 
in others over-work occasionally occurs, which is beyond the limits fixed by the 
law, and is more or less injurious to the health of those concerned. But we are 
glad to state that we have reason to believe that these evils are exceptional. The 
improvement in the sanitary arrangements and ventilation of factories has been 
most marked in recent years ; ‘and the cases in which young children are employed 
in labour unfitted for their years, or in which young persons and women suffer 
physically from over-work, are now, we believe, as uncommon as formerly they 
were common. Much of this great improvement is undoubtedly due to factory 
legislation ; and in the various recommendations that we shall hereafter make, 
we have felt it right to give full weight to this fact, and not to suggest changes 
in the existing law, without adequate and strong cause. We have no reason to 
believe that the legislation which has been productive of such marked benefit to 
the operatives employed, has caused any serious loss to the industries to which it 
has been applied. On the contrary, the progress of manufacture has apparently 
been entirely unimpeded by the Factory Acts; and there are but few, even among 
employers, who would now wish to repeal the main provisions of the Acts, or 
would deny the benefit which has resulted from them. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE LAW. 


7. The Factory and Workshops Acts, regulating the employment of protected 
persons, stand in need, as is well known, of consolidation and simplification. 
There are, according to the last edition of Mr. Noteutt’s Work upon the Factory 
and Workshops Acts,* no less than fifteen statutes now in force concerned with 
the regulation of the employment of women, young persons, and children, in what 
is technically known as a “factory” or “workshop ;” not to mention Acts dealing 


*The Factory and Workshops Acts, by G. J. Notcutt, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Stevens and Sons, 
London, 1874. 
Dee 
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RETROSPECT or FAc- 
TorY LEGISLATION. 
Reports of Commit- 
tees of 1819, 1857. 
Commissioners of 
1833, 1843, 1855, 
1862-67. 

Redgrave, 63, 128, 
190, 473; 

Baker, 566 ; 
Kendall, 8101 ; 
Gale, 12,124. 


STATUTES. 


Redgrave, Evid. Q. 3 


26 & 27 Vict. c. 40. ; 
3 & 4 Vict. c. 85.; 
27 & 28 Vict. c. 37; 
35 & 36 Vict. cc. 76., 
77.3; 36 & 37 Vict. 
c. 67 


TuREE CLASSES OF 
PLACES OF WORK 
UNDER REGULATION. 


3&4 Will. 4.c¢.103.; 
7&8 Vict. c. 15.; 
13 & 14 Vict. ce. 54.; 
16'& 17 Vict. c. 104.5; 
19 & 20 Vict. c. 38.; 
24 & 25 Vict. c. 117. 
(the Lace Factories 
Act); 37 & 38 Vict. 
ce. 44, 

27 & 28 Vict. ¢. 48.5 
3u & 31 Vict.c. 108. 
33 & 84 Vict. c. 62.3 
34 Vict. c. 19. 
(Jews) ; 84 & 35 
Vict. c. 104. 


30 & 31 Vict, c. 146. 


REGULATIONS CoM- 
MON TO THD TURER 
CLASSES. 

See Workshops Act, 
1867, s. 4; Factory 
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with subjects closely connected, or of the same character, such as the Bakehouses 
Regulation Act, the Chimney Sweepers Acts, the Mines Regulation Acts, and the 
Agricultural Children’s Act. 


8. Confining ourselves to the Factory and Workshops Acts, we notice that the 
factories workshops and premises to which these fifteen Statutes extend range 
themselves, as it were, upon three distinct planes, differing according to the 
degree of strictness and elaboration with which the law has regulated them. 
There is, first, the class known as “textile factories,” comprising those which 
alone were originally subject to regulation under the Statutes of 1883 and 1844, 
and their Amending Acts of 1850, 1858, and 1856, and (as to lace factories) the 
Act of 1861, previous to the date of the Children’s Employment Commission of © 
1862, and which have since been subjected to new regulations by the Factory 
Act, 1874. There is next the large and multifarious class of factories brought 
under regulation by the Factory Acts Extension Acts of 1864 and (more especially) 
of 1867, to which must be added the Factory and Workshops Acts of 1870 and 
1871, embracing a variety of trades specially selected to be placed under the 
Factory Law irrespective of the numbers employed, and those establishments in 
all other handicrafts in which the number of hands exceeded the statutory line 
of 50. The third class comprises all establishments not employing 50 hands in 
any handicraft not specified as subject to the Factory Acts above mentioned. 
These are known to the law as Workshops, and were first brought under regula- 
tion by the Workshops Regulation Act of 1867. 


9. Common to all these classes are,—the definition of protected persons under 
the law, that is to say, children under the age of 13 years, young persons of from 
13 to 18 years of age, and women; the intention of the law; that is to say, the 
regulation of the hours of labour of all protected persons, provisions for the educa- 
tion of children, and for the sanitary supervision of the places where protected 
persons are employed ; and the administration of the law, by a staff of inspectors 
attached to the Home Office. In respect of administration, however, it is to be 
noticed that the inspection. of workshops has only since the passing of an Amend- 
ing Act in 1871 been put under the Factory Office, it having been the duty up 
to that time of the local authorities, from whom it was by that Act expressly 
withdrawn. i 


10. Beginning with the third and least regulated of the classes above defined, 
the Workshops, the principal provisions of the law are these :—First, the prohi- 
bition of the employment of children under the age of eight years. Secondly, 
the prescription of limits to the hours of labour,—in the morning of 6 a.m for 
children and 5 a.m. for young persons and women; in the evening of 8 p.m. for 
children, and 9 p.m. for young persons and women. ‘Third, the restriction of the 
length of hours of labour to six and a half for children, (but without any pro- 
vision against children working in both morning and evening of the same day), 
and for young persons and women to twelve, with intervals for meals and rest, 
reducing that period to ten and a half hours of actual labour. Fourth, provision 
that Saturday shall be a half holiday; workshops employing five hands and under 
are, however, excepted from this rule. Fifth, a requirement that children shall 
attend school for ten hours in every week during the whole of which they are 
employed ; the distribution of these hours is, however, left to individual discretion, 
and no provision is made for the case of children who may be employed for a 
part only, however great, of the week. Sixth, in sanitary matters, besides a 
special provision for the erection of fans or other mechanical means for purifying 
the air of dust, and a prohibition of the employment of children under eleven in 
certain trades deemed injurious to their health, the principle of regulation is 
recognised by the conferring upon inspectors of a power to enter, inspect, and 
examine persons in the workshop concerning any matter within the provisions of 
the Sanitary Act, 1866, but no compulsory powers or remedies are supplied. 
Seventh, provisions are made by way of modification, that is to say, are available 
upon special permission granted by a Secretary of State, among lesser matters, 
for the employment of young persons and women for longer periods, and beyond 
the limits above mentioned; and for substituting another half holiday in the 
week in the place of Saturday. 

11. Coming now to the second class, of factories in general, as regulated by the 
Factory Acts other than that of 1874, the provisions which it is most important to 
notice in the outset, as differing from the corresponding provisions of the Work- 
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shops Act, are as follows :—First, the limits of the hours of labour are contracted 
to 6 a.m. and 6 p,m., with an option, during the winter, of substituting 7 a.m. and 
7p.m. Secondly, the six hours and a half for which a child may be employed 
oe be either all before noon or all after 1 p.m., and the time allowed for meals 
and rest must be given after half-past 7, and ‘one hour thereof before 3 p.m., 
and must be so: arranged that no protected person can be employed for more 
than five hours before 1 p.m., without an interval of at least 30 minutes. Third, 
besides the Saturday half holiday, on which day all children are specially ex- 
empted from school attendance, Christmas Day and Good Friday (or in Scotland 
the Sacramental Fast Days) are made whole holidays, and eight other half holi- 
days in the year are required to be given. Fourth, the provisions for the educa- 
tion of children are formed into a system of half-time attendance, whereby every 
child must attend school for three hours each day either in the morning or after- 
noon ; the three hours in the case of afternoon attendance in winter being reduced 
to two hours and a half; and arrangements are made whereby attendance is 
secured by requiring employers to obtain every week certificates of attendance 
signed by the schoolmaster, and by enforcing subsequent extra attendance in case 
of default. Fifth, as an exception to some of the above rules, in cases where the 
hours of labour for young persons and women are voluntarily restricted to 10 
hours a day instead of 103, it is permitted that children should be employed upon 
a system of alternate days’ school attendance, the length of hours of labour for 
children being in this case extended to the full period of 10, for which the young 
persons are employed, and attendance at school for five hours being required on 
the alternate days, Saturdays excepted. Sixth, there are provisions for cleanli- 
ness, ventilation, and the removal of gases, dust, and other manufacturing 
impurities injurious to health, as also for rendering valid and enforcing the rules 
or byelaws which an employer may judge necessary to effect these purposes. 
There are, moreover, special provisions for the fencing of dangerous machinery, 
the fixing of grindstones, and the reporting of accidents ; and a similar provision 
for the erection of fans to that noticed above under the Workshops Act. Seventh, 
the administration of the Acts is facilitated by the requirement of registers of 
the protected persons employed, medical certificates of the age and industrial 
capacity of children, and notices, to be fixed up in the factory, stating the hours 
of: labour and other particulars. Eighth, the system of modifications above 
noticed is very largely extended, and in some cases statutory exceptions are 
given from the general rules above ‘noticed ; the most important of these being 
such as permit the recovery of lost time in water mills, the employment of male 
young persons by night in the iron and glass manufactures, in paper mills, and in 3 
letter-press printing, “and the extension of hours given in favour of trades specially 
circumstanced, either with regard to emexgencies arising out of the seasons of the 
year, stress of weather, or pressure of oii The number and complexity of these 
modifications causes considerable difficulty in the administration of the Acts, and 
presents a very formidable task to those who would make themselves masters of 
the existing law. It is to be noticed that no modifications whatever are granted 
in favour of any of the six trades first brought under regulation by the Factory 
Acts Extension Act of 1864. These are, the manufactures of—(1) Earthenware, 
except bricks and tiles, not being ornamental tiles; (2) Lucifer matches ; (8) Per- 
cussion caps ; (4) Cartridges; (5) the occupation of paper staining ; and (6) of 
Fustian cutting. The other trades specially mentioned in the Acts, and thereby 
constituted factories, however small the number of hands employed, are as 
follows :—AlIl metal trades, under several heads, and the manufactures of india 
rubber and gutta percha, with the exception of manufactures of articles of metal, 
india rubber, and gutta percha in which no mechanical power is used upon the 
premises for moving machinery ; the manufactures of paper, glass, and tobacco ; 
letter-press printing, bockbinding, bleaching and dyeing works, printworks, calen- 
dering, finishing, and similar trades. 

12. Proceeding now to our first class, that of textile factories, or manufactures 
of cotton, wool, hair, silk, flax, hemp, jute, tow, and lace, but excluding works in 
which steam, water, or other mechanical power is not used, which aration fall 
under one or other of the preceding classes, the principal changes in the law 
effected by the Act of 1874, are as follows :—First, the age of first employment 
for children is raised from 8 to 10 years. Secondly, the age for full time employ- 
ment, at which a child becomes a young person, is to be raised from 138 to 14 
years, unless the child can at 13 pass in a standard of education suitable to its age. 
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Third, the substitution of 7a.m. and 7 p.m. for 6 a.m and 6 p.m. as the limits of 
hours of labour is made optional all the year round, thus increasing the liberty 
formerly enjoyed of making this substitution in the winter months only. Fourth, 
the time allotted for meals and rest within the 12 hours of employment is in- 
creased from one hour and a half to two hours, thus shortening the time actually 
spent in labour to ten hours from ten hours and a half. Fifth, as a consequence 
of this last, the employment of children under the alternate day system becomes 
indifferent in all factories, without any voluntary contraction of the hours of- 
labour. Sixth, the maximum length of a spell of work, or consecutive period 
without rest spent in labour, is reduced from five hours to four hours and a half. 
Seventh, in education, the requirement is for the first time inserted that the 
school must be such as the Education Department deems: efficient, a provision 
with a similar object in the Act of 1844, which gave the factory inspectors power 
to annul the certificates granted by schoolmasters, having proved inoperative. 
Eighth, no modifications whatever are permitted to any factory in this class, and 
the former statutory exceptions in favour of children in silk works and for the 
recovery of lost time in water mills are abolished ; a single exception is preserved 
in favour of lace factories, which allows the employment of male young persons 
of 16 and upwards outside the limits prescribed for labour, where the length of 
the period of labour does not exceed nine hours a day. 


18. From this short review, which does not profess to be an exhaustive cata- 
logue of all the points at which the Acts diverge, it is easy to see that the special 
exigencies of particular trades, however multifarious, do not account for all the 
anomalies which are now embodied in the law. As Mr. Redgrave tells us, in 
nearly all cases the restrictions upon particular trades have at different times, as 
the Acts passed through Committee in Parliament, been made a matter of com- 
promise ; with the necessary consequence, that the compromises arrived at exhibit 
great variations from uniformity ; and while it has heen impossible for us, in view 
of the special exigencies of trade, to recommend a perfectly simple and homo- 
geneous system, which jmight take the place of all. the existing statutes, we 
believe that considerable simplification may be effected, without producing any 
serious inconvenience to the trades and manufactures under regulation. 


14. That simplification is advisable we have ample testimony. Thus Mr. Red- 
grave states : 

“The grievances which exist generally under the’ present state of the law are those which 
affect the hours of labour, the ages of children, and the school attendance of children, and they 
are principally caused by the different definitions of factory and workshop, and the regulations 
which affect the different classes of factories and workshops.” 
and again, ! 

“JT believe that the difficulty in making (the Acts) uniform arises from the fact that the 
circumstances of the different trades vary very much, and those very circumstances, in my 
opinion, must be taken into consideration ; but then all the main features of the restrictions 
could be made very fairly uniform without injury to the employers at all.” 

Similarly Mr. Baker urges, in-reference to the present unequal condition of 
the law, that “we should, as far as we possibly can, equalise it all,” and again to 
a question as to the reason for including all trades under the latest of the Factory 
Acts, he says, “ the one great evil is that they work different hours.” 


15. To come to particulars, the first and most important of the distinctions 
embodied in the law, that between factories and workshops, between the two first 
classes above mentioned and the third, is almost universally condemned. There 
has been no recommendation made to us with a nearer approach to unanimous 
consent than that which advises the repeal of the Workshops Regulation Act, and 
the placing of all workshops, or places employing less than 50 hands, in trades 
not specified, upon one plane of regulation, so to speak, with the larger establish- 
ments in the same trade. To give a selection from the mass of testimony to this 
effect, Mr. Redgrave says, continuing the answer quoted above,— . 

“ If the Workshop Act were repealed altogether, considerably more than one-half of all those 
inequalities would be.removed. The inequalities which affect employers are principally those 
which are attached to the differences between the Workshops Act and. the Factory Act. In 
the first place the regulations under the Workshops Act are very much fewer and less bindin:: 
than under the Factory Act. The grievance is felt immediately by the factory oceupier. 
That applies to the whole range of restrictions, not only as to the range within which the 
hours of work may be taken, as to the necessity of keeping a register, as to the necessity 
of having his hands examined by a certifying surgeon, as to the necessity of requiring five 
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days attendance at school, instead of the nominal 10 hours attendance at school under the 

Workshops Act ; those are all annoyances which affect the employer. They are the subject 

of yery frequent complaint.” . 
Again,— 


“There are very great grievances urged on the part of owners of factories which come in 


\ 


_competition with workshops, those owners of factories complaining that the owners of work- 


shops should be placed under more lenient restrictions than they are; and that the owner of 
a workshop is placed in a much better position by the less stringent restrictions which are 


‘placed upon him.” 


And again, with regard to the existing “line”’ of 50 hands,— 

“JT think the line ought to be abolished altogether. I do not see how you can take a 
line of one or 10. One place may employ five children ; those five children ought to be placed 
under all the advantages of the factory system. Another place doing the same kind of work 
may employ 20 women, and be under the restrictions, while the children who require the 
most protection would get the least. Therefore I think the right plan is to make every- 
thing a factory, and when you have done that to consider the cireumstances of the different 
trades, and give them any modification or relief that may be necessary.” 

Whether with regard to the age of children for employment, the limits of 
hours of labour, the fixed hours for meals, education, school certificates, or sani- 
tary regulations, the general assimilation of workshops to factories is strongly 
advocated by Mr. Redgrave. Mr. Baker is equally decided in the recommen- 
dation :— 

“ 788. (Chairman.) Is it your opinion that as a general rule the distinction between fac- 
tories and workshops should cease ?—I do think so. 

“789. And in fact that the law affecting factories should be the rule ?—Yes. 

“790. And an exception would require to be very special to be justified ?—I think so.” 

He somewhat inclines, indeed, to a “line” of seven hands, as affording a 
basis for exceptional legislation in small places of work, but would not preserve 
the existing Workshops Regulation Act, or place these small establishments 
under a different Act from the “factories.” With regard to registers, notices, 


- limits of hours of labour, length of hours of labour, education, school certificates, 


rAFe, 


r,697. 


and sanitary regulations, assimilation is recommended. 


16. In favour of the abandonment of the present line of 50 hands, and the 
general assimilation of workshops to factories, we have, further, the authority 
of the four Assistant Inspectors of Factories, and almost all the sub- inspectors. 
We may refer, for statements of the arguments on this side, to the “ answers’ 
of Messrs. Henderson, Lakeman, Gould, Bowling, Jones, Beadon, Cullen, and 
Oram, to Question IV. of the printed circular above mentioned. As an able 
statement of what may be urged in favour of the present line, Mr. Fitton’s 
answer may be referred to, which, however, stands almost alone. Of independent 
unofficial evidence, we may recommend the perusal of what is stated in evidence 
by Mr. Goodman, representing the Chamber of Commerce of Birmingham, and 
by Mr. George Nathaniel Potter, of Birmingham, himself a manager in one of 
the largest workshops in the brass-working and brass-founding trade. From the 
fact that the workshop occupiers have no independent trade” organizations, and 
were found to be in general unwilling to take upon themselves the task of 
speaking on behalf of their trade, it was necessarily more difficult for us to 
obtain evidence as to the special needs and circumstances of these small esta- 
blishments. 


17. From the point of view of the occupiers of factories, the argument is very 
strongly urged that they are subjected to unfair competition on the part of the 
smaller masters ‘engaged in the same trade, who take advantage of the much less 
restrictive character of the law as applied to them. The power of distributing 
the time of labour as they please between the hours of 5 a.m. and 9 p.m., the 
absence of fixed hours for meals, and other privileges, give an advantage in the 3 


labour market to those who possess them. ‘That this is so is shown by the very Z 


significant circumstance that manufacturers will sometimes purposely keep down 
the number of their workpeople to 48 or 49, in order to escape the Factory Acts. 
Again, the fact that the Workshops Regulation Act is difficult of enforcement, 
and, in many respects, as there is reason to believe, totally inoperative, is felt to 
be invidious by those who work under a more efficient system of regulation. 

18. From the point of view of the Factory Inspector there are several defects 
in the Workshops Act, which are felt to cripple him in his endeavours to enforce 
the law. Such are the insufficient definition of “ obstruction” to an inspector 
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in the discharge of his duties, and the absence of a minimum penalty for that 
offence ; the absence of provisions for the fencing of machinery ; the non-require- 
ment of registers, abstracts, and notices, at all events in the larger workshops; 
the conditions that children must have been employed a whole week in order 
that schooling should be compulsory, and a whole fortnight before the production 
of a school certificate of attendance can be required ; and the absence of the 
provision that an agent or servant of an occupier may be made liable for an 
offence in place of the occupier. All these defects, it is true, might be removed 
without affecting the question whether workshops should, in substantive matters, _ 
be distinguished from factories. There remain, however, other obstacles of a 
more serious kind in the way of the inspector. Experience has proved that the 
only way to enforce a law against over-work is to provide not merely a maximum 
period of labour in the day, but maximum limits within which such period may 
be taken. It is evident that an inspector visiting a workshop, say, at half-past 
8 in the evening, would find it almost impossible to prove that a young person 
then at work had been at work longer than the statutory period of 104 | 
hours, within the whole 16 hours for which it would have been lawful for him 
to be present in the workshop. The mere fact that two establishments in the 
same trade, in no way distinguishable save by the line of 50 persons fixed by 
the law, are subject to very different regulations, must of itself greatly compli- 
cate the task and increase the difficulties of the official who has to enforce both 
systems. In many instances, particularly in the hardware trades of Birming- 
ham and Sheffield, two or more establishments under the same roof are found 
belonging to the same or similar trades, one of which is a factory, and another 
a workshop. This leads to great confusion, and to frequent evasions of the law. 
The mere economy of energy, which would result from having but one system to 
administer instead of two, is expected by. some of the inspectors to compensate 
greatly, if not completely, for any insufficiency in the staff, to cope with the work 
laid upon it. 


19. Lastly, in, the interest of the public, we notice, that there is no-reason - 
whatever why the regulations for securing such matters as the education of a 
child, the protection of life or limb from dangerous machinery, or even in general 
the limitation of the hours of labour of persons whom it is expedient to protect, 
should be deliberately made‘less efficient in the smaller places of work, where 
they are likely to be more needed, in proportion to the greater facilities for 
escaping observation, than in the larger, Again, and this is pressed upon us by 
employers, as well as by members of the\working class, who have felt the evil, 
the existence of a laxer law in workshops causes the larger establishments to 
farm out work among the smaller, where it is done under less favourable con- 
ditions, both sanitary and educational. The imperfection of the law thus produces 
an aggravation of the evil which it was intended to alleviate. - i 


20. Werecommend that the, Workshops Act should be repealed, and that the line 
of 50 hands, separating workshops from factories in the same trade, should cease 
to be a feature in the legal definition of a factory. In thus turning, to speak 
briefly, all ‘‘ workshops” into “ factories,” we notice that there is a difference in 
the existing definitions of each, that of a factory including, while that of a work- 
shop excludes, those places of work where no protected persons are employed. 
We think that in this respect the definition of the Workshops Act should be 
preferred, and recommend accordingly that, in the Consolidated Act, the employ- 
ment of protected persons should be made a general condition of the definition of 
a place of work within the provisions of the Act. 


21. It is true that difficulties are likely to arise in applying the provisions of the 
Factory Acts to all workshops however small. But these difficulties equally apply 
to some of the employments which were included in the Factory Acts Extension 
Acts of 1864 and: 1867, especially to that of Fustian Cutting, which is largely 
carried on in private dwellings. ‘The necessity of placing under regulation even 
those employed in dwelling houses was, in our opinion, clearly demonstrated in 
the Second and Third Reports of the Children’s Employment Commission. The 
Inspectors of Factories have had since 1867 a right of entry, and since 1871, 
power to enforce regulations, extending to all workshops as defined by the 
‘Workshops Regulation Act; that is to say, to any room or place of work what- 
ever, toand over which the employer of the protected person concerned has the 
right of access and control. Dwelling houses in which any child or woman is 
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employed in a handicraft are thus, by the existing law, under regulation and 
inspection. The absence of all complaints of the manner in which the inspectors 
have exercised the power thus intrusted to them proves, in our opinion, that it is 
one which can safely be left in their hands. In the case of persons employing 
only their own children, it appears impossible to enforce regulations fixing the 
hours for meals; and unnecessary to insist upon the requirements in the shape 
of registers and notices, which are found absolutely necessary where large 
numbers are employed. Again it would be unadvisable to extend the sanitary 
provisions of the Factory Acts to private dwellings, where none but the inmates 
are employed ; for such dwellings would be more appropriately dealt with by the 
Sanitary Authorities under the Public Health Acts. We therefore recommend 
that special relaxation of the law should be made in these respects, as regards 
Domestic Employment; that is to say, in the case of employers carrying on 
business in their dwelling houses, and employing none but inmates. We also 
shall recommend a still further relaxation of the law in the case of adult women 
working in a dwelling house. We do not think it necessary to interfere, where 
only adults are concerned, in the labour carried on by women, on a small scale, 
in aroom used also for the purposes of a dwelling house, even although such 
labour should be shared by those who are not inmates. We recommend, there- 
fore, the exemption from the law of adult women other than inmates, if not 
more than two in number, when employed in a dwelling house by the occupier 
thereof. 


22. Before quittite the Workshops Regulation Act, it is right to remark, that 
although it has received so general a condemnation as a permanent embodiment 
of the law, nevertheless, it is allowed by the most careful observers that as a 
temporary measure it has done good service. It may be doubted whether the 
completer system, which it now seems right to extend over the whole field of 
handicraft labour, could ever have been brought into operation, except after the 
minds of those concerned had been familiarised with regulation, by their intro- 
duction to a looser and less elaborate system; and the inconveniences which have 
arisen from the clashing of two different systems will not have been without 
benefit, if they tend to commend the more perfect of the two as the general rule 
for the future. 


23. Pursuing the subject of the consolidation of the factory law, we come 
next to consider whether it be possible and desirable to assimilate the law as 
regards the first and second classes above mentioned, that is to say, the textile 
factories under the Act of 1874 0n the one hand, and the factories under other 
Acts, which we must now consider as augmented by the addition of all workshops 
in the same trade, on the other. The case here for assimilation is by no means 
the same as between workshops and factories, for the general principles of 
factory regulation are already fully embodied in both systems. Accordingly, 
upon this point, we are unable to appeal to the same consensus of opinion as 
fortifies us in recommending the assimilation of workshops to factories. It will 
be found, however, that the opinions of the inspectors of factories are not in 
reality so irreconcilable as at first sight they may seem. Those who are strongest 
in favour of consolidating into one Act the provisions of all the statutes, and of 
taking the Act of 1874 as the standard, nevertheless admit the necessity of re- 
taining the system of modifications; and those who most strongly deprecate the 
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restrictions in the Act of 1874, are ready to admit the advantage of having a 
single Act, and the particular excellence of many of the new provisions. There 
is a very strong balance of authority in favour of the assimilation, at all events, 
of the educational provisions, and of those as to ages of children, in all factories 
and workshops, to the Act of 1874. We shall hereafter carefully consider how 
far the health and welfare of those employed may require additional restrictions, 
and we shall point out various provisions in the Act of 1874 which it is desirable 
to make general. 


EXTENSION OF THE Factory ACTS. 


24, Next to the general question of the consolidation of the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts into one statute, we have to consider the new industries and occu- 
pations to which it is expedient that the Factory law should now be extended. 
There are under this head, first, a few cases of handicrafts proper, which have 
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been left outside the pale of the Factory law from causes presumably accidental, 
or through failure in the wording of its definitions to carry out what probably 
was the intention of its framers. Others, as well handicrafts proper as occu- 
pations which cannot be so characterised, have been suggested to us as fit 
subjects for its application, although they do not come within the principle on 
which the existing Acts have been framed. 

25. The most conspicuous instance of a handicraft trade excepted is that of 
baking. Bakehouses have never as yet been put under the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts; they have, however, been specially regulated by the Bakehouses 
Regulation Act of 1863. By that Act, which was passed at a time when public 
attention had been called to the unhealthy conditions under which the* baking of 
bread was carried on, the same limits were prescribed for the hours of labour of 
young persons, namely, 5a.m. and 9 p.m., as were afterwards adopted in the 
Workshops Regulation Act; and provisions were added for securing cleanliness 
and sanitary precautions in the bakehouses. A ‘“ bakehouse ”’ was, moreover, 
defined to mean “any place in which are baked bread, biscuits, or confectionery, 
‘“* from the baking or selling of which a profit is derived’; thus including, with 
the peculiar night-trade of bread-baking, the ordinary day-trades of biscuit-baking 
and confectionery. The practical result of this Act was to exclude young persons 
from the bread-baking trade, where the work is necessarily done by night; and 
the temporary alarm having subsided, the trade was not included in the Factory 
Acts Extension Act of 1864, which dealt with certain speciglly unhealthy occu- 
pations, and was expressly excluded, both from the Factory Acts Extension Act 
and from the Workshops Regulation Act of 1867, as being already regulated by 
the special Act. It was apparently overlooked, that not merely bread-baking, in 
which there practically remained nothing which urgently required regulation, 
but also biscuit-baking and confectionery, trades in which, in some places, steam 
power is used, and hundreds of women, young persons and children, are employed, 
were thus excepted from the general system, which was then in course of extension 
to all trades alike. In the Bakehouse Act there are no educational provisions, 
and indeed “ children’ are in no way mentioned in the Act. The anomaly was 
again sanctioned and aggravated by the Factory and Workshops Act of 1871, 
when, the workshops having been transferred to the supervision of the inspectors 
of factories, upon the expre8s ground of the failure of the local authorities to 
supervise them, it was overlooked that there had been similar failure to perform 
the duties imposed on them in reference to bakehouses. At the present day it is 
only here and there that any active steps-have been taken by the local authorities 
to carry out the provisions of the Bakehouse Act; in general, indeed, nothing 
has been done by them except in the ordinary execution of their sanitary 
functions. Their officers have sometimes visited them, and circulars have been 
issued stating the requirements embodied in the Act. Meantime the inspectors 
of factories have in some cases established their authority to the utmost limits 
the law would allow, that is to say, over all parts of a biscuit factory in which biscuits 
are not actually baked ; over every room, in fact, in which there is no oven. In 
some districts, however, this has not been attempted, and the resulting confusion 
may easily be conceived. Some biscuit factories have been brought wholly under 
the law, some partly, while some are entirely free from control, aecording to the 
degree of resistance which has been made by the occupier, and the general dis- 
cretion of the inspector.—My. Sub-Inspector Cooke Taylor writes :— 

“In my district are two large biscuit factories (Messrs. Carr’s at Carlisle, and Messrs: 
Powell’s at Preston), and several small ones. In these the extraordinary system prevails 
of children, refused by the certifying surgeon to work in the lighter processes of the manu- 
facture for ten or ten and a half hours a day, being sent down into the bakehouse, where 
they can be employed apparently (26 & 27 Vict. c. 40. s. 3.) for stateen hours at a stretch ! 
This arrangement, I am informed, is facetiously described as ‘ putting them into the hot house 
to mature.’” 

- And Mr. Wm. Palmer states, in reference to some similar complaints of the 
large establishment of Messrs, Huntley and Palmer at Reading :-— 

“ With regard to the complaints of our long hours, ours is by far the largest factory in the 
town, and we are not under the Factory Act. Many small factories in the town have been 
under the Factory Act, and you can easily imagine that there is a sort of grievamee on the 
part of those small factories that our large factory is not under the same rules and regula- 
tions as they are.” agi 

26. We are clearly of opinion that the baking trade, whether of bread or biscuits, 
and including confectionery, should be placed under the general law. We shall 
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have occasion hereafter to point out the relaxation of the law which it may be 
proper to concede. We by no means recommend that the local authorities should 
be relieved of their general duties in respect of the sanitary supervision of bake- 
houses; which, on the contrary, we trust will in future be more effectually 
administered. We do not recommend the repeal of the Bakehouses Regulation 
Act, because it appears not to have been incorporated, but only referred to, in the 
Consolidated Public Health Act of last year, with which it is of course desirable 
not to interfere. 


27.. The case of ropeworks in which more than 50 hands are employed, where 
no steam power is used, except only in twisting and laying the strands, is another 
anomalous exception. By the Ropeworks Act of 1846,-all such works were 
excepted from the Factory Acts of 1833 and 1844, as not being properly textile 
manufactures within the intention of the law; and this exception was repeated 
in the Act of 1874, though not in the Acts of 1867. It would thus appear 
that all ropeworks are now under regulation as factories if over 50 hands are 
employed, and as workshops if under. As, however, the contrary appears to 
have been decided in two cases by high authorities in Scotland, it will be expe- 
dient to settle the doubt in favour of regulation. 


28. Another breach in the pale of the law has resulted from a decision of the 
Court of Queen’s Bench in Kent v. Astley, 5 L. BR. Q. B. 19, whereby a slate 
quarry, the works of which were carried on in the open air, was held not to be 
within the definition of a factory as given in the Factory Act Extension Act of 
1867, namely, ‘Any premises constituting one trade establishment in which 50 
* or more persons are employed in a manufacturing process.’’ The more general 
definition of a workshop in the Workshops Act, 1867, as “any room or place 
** whatever, whether in the open air or under cover, in which any handicraft is 
* carried on, &e.,” is not open to this doubt. With regard to quarries, the ques- 
tion has been raised whether it would not be better to bring them under the 
superyision of the inspector of mines. Where they are worked by shafts, they 
appear to be ‘‘ mines,” within the present definition of the law; and the difficulty 
of distinguishing between one kind of quarry and another has heen urged as a 
reason for extending the Mines Regulation Acts to them all. Against this it 
has been represented to us that quarries are to be found in counties and dis- 
tricts where it has not been necessary to appoint any inspector of mines; and 
that to extend the jurisdiction of the mines inspector to all quarries would involve 
the extension of that staff oyer the whole country. On the other hand the 
inspectors of factories are already, as a staff, ubiquitous. Moreover, it appears 
decidedly expedient to take the existing Factory Acts, rather than the Mines 
Regulation Acts, as the standard of legislation, The doubt has extended to 
some other occupations of a similar character, such as limeyorks, cement works, 
coprolite diggings, and employment upon pit banks. Where there exist definite 
premises capable of registration and regular visitation, there can be no reason for 
exempting persons employed therein from the protection of the law in the fact 
that they are at work not under cover, but in the open air. We recommend 
that in all these cases, as also in that of quarries, the jurisdiction of the inspectors 
of factories should be placed beyond doubt, except only where the quarry or pit 
bank in question is part of one trade establishment with a mine, that is to say, 
with an underground work such as comes already under the jurisdiction of the 
inspectors of mines. Where the work is carried on upon a pit bank in connexion 
with a mine, it is already subject to regulation, by the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act, of a kind very similar to that embodied in the Workshops Regulation Act ; 
that is to say, employment must be between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m.; must not be 
for more than 10 hours a day ; and there must be intervals of rest of half an hour 
for every five hours, and one hour and a half for every eight hours of employment. 
lt has been brought to our notice that no similar provisions for the regulation of 
work above ground are embodied in the Metalliferous Mines Act; and as the 
need has been felt, we consider that it ought to be supplied. In exempting 
from the Factory Act work above described, which is part of the business of work- 
ing a mine, we do not of course propose to exempt any manufacturing process, 
- such as firebrick making, which may happen to be carried on in connexion with 
a@ mine. 

_ 29. A legal doubt whether a ship in the process of building or repair could be 
considered as an “article” within the meaning of the word as used in the defi- 
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nition of a manufacturing process, has, it seems, been started, and on one occasion 
resolved in the negative; with however less substantive effect than might have 
been anticipated, since it appears that although a ship is not “an article,” each 
part of it, taken separately, is; and thus the ship building and repairing trades 
have been brought back under the operation of the Acts, except perhaps in so 
far as they are carried on in establishments of more than 50 hands im the open 
air. In this case also we recommend the settlement of the doubt in favour of 
regulation. 

30. Similarly the apparently accidental absence of a word in the same definition 
of a manufacturing process implying the various operations of cleaning, washing, 
and furbishing an article, by way of trade, but not in order to its sale, has operated 
to exclude those employed in railway cleaning sheds, in laundries, and in bottle 
washing, from the protection of the law; and in one case a prosecution of a 
railway company for improper employment of a boy in an engine shed, whereby 
the boy’s life was lost, failed through the imability of the inspector to show that 
any work besides cleaning the engines was done upon those particular premises. 
Again, by a somewhat narrow interpretation of the words “finishing or otherwise 
‘adapting for sale” it has been held that such occupations as the folding of 
newspapers (except when done in a printer’s or bookbinder’s shop), the bottling 
of wine and beer, and some kinds of packing of goods, are outside the Acts. To 
all these cases, and to some where the doubt has been in practice already settled in 
the affirmative sense, as in the case of costumiers’ work done upon the premises in 
theatres, we recommend the extension of thezterms of the definitions in question. 

31. Passing onward to the trades, industries, and occupations which are not at 
present under the law, and cannot be said to be covered by the principle of it, as 
gathered from its present wording, we come first upon a group of trades, excluded 
apparently because of the difficulty of enforcing the law as to hours of labour, 
joined with the absence of any crying grievance, rather than by any difference in 
the nature of the work done; those, namely, which are excepted merely because 
the work is not done, as a rule, upon any definite “ premises” which can be 
classed as a factory or a workshop, and visited by an inspector. Such are, first, 
the job work of bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers, painters, locksmiths, and 
others, as carried on in private houses, or at all events on premises where the 
employer of the persons at-work has no regular right of access and control. 
Mr. Johnston (Birmingham) says,— 

“ They do not seem to be employed for excessive hours, are generally good sized lads, and 

the work is not connected with the manufacture of an article. JI hardly think there is any 
necessity for interference with them.” 
On the other hand, Mr. Meade-King (Manchester) appears to advocate regula- 
tion ; and some evidence received from a house painter at Glasgow goes to show 
that abuses may exist, here and there, in the shape of over-work. Our recom- 
mendation is that, in view of the very great difficulty of enforcmg any regulation 
as to length of hours, and of obtaining a conviction in case of its violation, the 
Factory Acts should not be extended to these cases; that is to say, we are 
disposed to recommend the continuance of the condition of definite “ premises ” 
for placing employment under the supervision of inspectors. We should have 
found it difficult to propose that children engaged in these occupations should be 
left outside the pale of the FactoryActs, did we not see our way to effect consider- 
able improvements in their condition by other means. 

32. The case of boys employed to carry goods from one factory or workshop 
to another, has engaged our special attention. The evidence is here strong in 
favour of regulation ; thus Mr. Johnston writes :— 

“ Gunmakers and fire-iron makers’ errand boys should be brought under the Factories and 
Workshops Acts, for their employment consists of carrying heavy loads of gun barrels, &. 
about through the streets from shop to shop, and is laborious. At present the definition’ of 
‘employment’ only applies to labour performed ‘in any factory,’ Factory Act 1844, sect. 73. 
To this section, therefore, might. be added (after the words ‘ or in any other kind of work what- 
soever’), ‘or in carrying any article or part of an article in course of manufacture from one 
factory (or workshop) to another.’ ” 

Such employment seems to be rather outside the language of the definition 
than outside the principle of the law. To check invasion, we recommend that an 
addition should be made, in the sense suggested by Mr. Johnston, to the defi- 
nition which limits the regulation of employment to that which is carried on 
upon the premises of the factory or place of work. 
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33. We should be glad to extend the same protection to young persons and 
women employed in workshops, where, after the hours of labour in the work- 
shops are over, it has been the practice to send them into the sale room and 
employ them until a late hour at night. This, however, brings us to the much 
larger question, whether it is expedient to extend the regulation of hours of 
labour to retail shops throughout the country. This extension, largely advocated 
of. late years by members of the class concerned, of journeymen in shops, has 
naturally engaged a large share of our attention. Among the answers first 
received from the sub-inspectors of districts there will be found in favour of 
extension those of Messrs. Cooke Taylor, Oswald, Faussett, Bowling, Hudson, 
Johnston, and Cullen; and against it, those of Messrs. Osborn, Bignold, and 
Whymper. Mr. Redgrave considers it practically impossible. Mr. Baker, while 
abstaining from making any precise recommendation upon the subject, considers 
it impossible at present. We have received evidence from several employers 
principally in the drapery trade, advocating extension, and various early closing 
associations, established for the purpose of promoting it, have given evidence by 
their deputations before us. On the other hand we have received communications 
from an association in favour of early closing, established to promote it by volun- 
tary action, which deprecates legislative interference ; and we have had evidence 
from several ladies, who have made it their study to acquaint themselves with 
the feelings and desires of working women, that such interference is much 
dreaded by women, as tending to place them at a disadvantage in one of the few 
employments in which they can compete, on nearly equal terms, with men. In 
considering the point, it became at the outset necessary to take account of the 
fact that the arguments in favour of extension were not confined to the case of 
women and young persons, but were, in fact, urged as much in the interests of 
male adults, who have always been considered to be entirely outside the principle 
of the protection afforded by the Factory law. In order to inform ourselves 
more particularly upon the facts necessary for a decision, we caused to be issued 
a special circular to the inspecting staff, inquiring as to the usual hours of 
labour in shops, the latest customary hours of closing, and the hour at which the 
circumstances of the population in towns would admit of the services of women 
and children being withdrawn without causing hardship to the customers or em- 
ployers, or promoting the substitution for such services of those of men. From 
the answers received and from evidence submitted to us, as well as, indeed, from 
common observation, it is plain that in London and throughout the country the 
weekly hours of labour for shop attendants do, in fact, range as high as 84 or 
85 hours; from this, however, must be deducted the hours of meals. With 
regard to the lads employed as errand boys, a document, showing doubtless an 
extreme protraction of the hours of labour, has been furnished us by Mr. J. J. 
Allen, Secretary of the National Early Closing League, giving the hours actually 
worked ina week by about 280 of this class, taken at hazard in different parts 
of the country. It appears that they range from 60 as a minimum to upwards 
of 100 in one or two cases. It is necessary, however, to consider these figures as 
covering the whole time during which a lad may be in attendance at the shop or 
employed on errands, and not as representing hours actually spent in anything 
which can be likened to handicraft labour. The placard which we quote in a 
note * of the Pendlebury Tradesmen’s Association shows that the very ideas of 
early closing are still, in some parts of the country, in a rudimentary: stage. 
Those of the inspectors who consider regulation desirable, for the most part fix 
upon 8 p.m. as the hour that should be prescribed for closing in general, and allow 
longer hours on Saturday. Mr. Cooke Taylor makes a suggestion that the labour 
might, as in factories, be confined within twelve hours, leaving the persons con- 


cerned to select, subject to notifying the same, which twelve hours they would 
prefer. 


* PENDLEBURY TRADESMEN’s AssocIATION :— The public are respectfully informed that this shop 
will close from October 1st as follows :— 


Monday - - - - - - - 9 o’clock. 
Tuesday - - - - - - 7 Sys) 
Wednesday - - i - : i oo” 
Thursday - - - - - - Fa mes 
Friday - - - . : Cia 
Saturday - - - - - rit Ut ides ee 


The public are earnestly requested to aid the Association by making their purchases early. 
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34. There are, however, several considerations to be taken into account, when 
dealing with the question of the labour of women and young persons in retail 
shops, which do not apply, at any rate in the same degree, to the case of pro- 
tected persons employed in handicraft labour. The character of the work in 
retail shops is very distinct from that in factories and workshops. In the latter 
the labour is monotonous, generally harder and more incessant; indeed, the 
attention required. by textile machinery must be absolutely continuous; whereas 
the work in the former is both more varied and lighter in itself, and is more 
frequently relieved by periods of rest. Again, assistants in shops generally have 
an advantage in respect of the atmosphere in which they work. In factories 
and workshops it is frequently the case that the process of manufacture engenders 
a high artificial temperature and creates dust and gases which are prejudicial to 
health. Proper ventilation’ and mechanical appliances can do much to mitigate 
these evils, but they can never thoroughly eradicate them. ‘Work in retail shops 
is comparatively free from these disadvantages, and, but for the custom of refusing 
to the persons employed the means of resting their limbs between whiles, could 
hardly be considered fatiguing, much less unwholesome. Again, it will be im- 
possible to apply restrictions to all classes alike of retail shops. Public-houses 
are legally kept open until 11 p.m. and 12 p.m. (in some eases later), and houses 
for purposes of refreshment are also open until late hours, in order that the 
wants of the public may be supplied. The strongest advocates for restriction of 
the hours of women and young persons in retail shops do not propose to include 
in the latter class either public-houses or houses for refreshment. But the hours 
of work are as long and the labour as heavy in these latter as in any other 
description of retail shop. Mr. Johnston says, “ Barmaids especially suffer from 
** debility caused by long confinement in gas-heated rooms, and the fumes of 
* spirits.” There is reason, moreover, to fear that restriction might in this case 
have the effect of further narrowing the field of labour open to women. Several 
employers have stated in evidence that it might lead in some cases to the substi- 
tution of the labour of men. We have also heard evidence from working women 
to the effect that their employers would dismiss them, and employ men in their 
stead, if restrictions were placed upon their hours of work. 


35. The habits of customers must also be taken into account in this matter. 
Purchasers choose the hours which are most convenient to themselves, and it 
happens that a large portion of the public make their purchases late on Saturday 
evening. This is not the casein the high class shops frequented by the more 
opulent, but people who haye to work hard during the day find it necessary to 
make their purchases in the evening. Mr. Fitton says, “ If all shops were closed 
“ at the same hours as factories and workshops, a very large number of people 

would have no opportunities for making their purchases.” Mr. Redgrave says, 
In the neighbourhood of Pimlico, a man who kept a draper’s shop, and pre- 
pared bonnets and mantles and other things in back premises, assured me he 
took 100/. a week, but that 80/. of that was taken on Saturday afternoon and 
« Saturday night.” It is evident that among a large number of competing shops, 
some employing a woman or two behind the counter, and some only men, the 
enforced closing of those employing women would not so much put stress upon 
the public to make their purchases earlier, as tend to throw custom exclusively 
into those with which the.law declined to intermeddle. 


36. As Mr. Beadon says, the remedy required by the shop assistants is a com- 
pulsory closing of all shops :— 


“T have been startled to discover that it is not the intervention of the law as to the labour 
of women and young persons akin to the Factory and Workshop Acts that is looked for by 
either employers or employed; but that what they expect and hope for is a law akin to the 
Licensing Act, which shall compel a positive closing of the shop at a stated hour, and very 
blank are the looks, when I tell them, that no law is ever likely, in my opinion, to interfere 
with the labour of adult males, &e. ‘Then, they say, ‘you must not legislate for us at all.’ 
The employed ask for a positiye closing because men want to be relieved, as well as women, 
from their present slavery, and the employers ask it on the ground of also wishing to be free 
at earlier hours and of competition in various shapes staring them in the face. For instance, 
one employer so arranges his business that he has a minority of females or young persons; he 
will simply discharge them and keep open as long as he pleased to his neighbours’ loss who 
happened to require more of the former classes of labour. Then, again, some either employ 
men only already, or, what is very common in country towns, employ no extraneous hands, 
a man and his wife, or his son, doing it all; here the law would not reach, and the shop could 
draw custom from its larger neighbour whe was obliged to close on account of employing 
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protected hands. For these and other reasons, as I have already stated, I am of opinion that 
any legislation (likely to be suggested) would be productive of most perplexing results, inas- 
much as to be fair or logical, and hence to be satisfactory, I consider it would have to compel 
the actual closing of shops, a species of legislation on the question of hours of labour not likely, 
I imagine, to be proposed until the curfew bell and its obligations are reinstated. 

37. Meantime from the evidence we received at Dundee, from a general perusal 
of the answers of the sub-inspectors, and from other evidence, we are happy to 
say that there does appear to be a general tendency among the better class of 
shops to close early. We have every reason to think that this is a growing ten- 
dency, and that there is a desire on the part of the public to further the efforts 
of those who are in favour of early closing. We have received communications 
from an early closing association in London, established for the purpose of effect- 
ing the object in view without legislative interference. They say :— 

“ While acknowledging that those who seek for an Act of Parliament have the same end in 
view as those who rely on purely persuasive methods, it is to be observed that the contem- 
plated statute falls very far short of those privileges which have been gained in many instances 
by the voluntary process. Those who desire the Act of Parliament do not venture to ask 
that shops shall close as early as 6 or 7 o’clock, or that on Saturdays there shall be any closing 
of shops or warehouses as early as 1, 2, 3, or 4 o'clock. Anything earlier than 8 o’clock will 
still be left to voluntary action. In fact, if a Bill for closing at 8 o’clock were carried, and at 
the same time if all that has been gained by moral suasion were to be abandoned, the whole- 
sale and retail trade being left henceforth in possession of ‘ the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing 
‘ but the Bill,’ the result would be an immense retrogression in the practice of early closing.” 

38. Whatever further legislation it might be possible to defend, in the direction, 
for instance; of the compulsory observance of annual holidays, or weekly half- 
holidays, or of permissive legislation for the closing of shops in particular towns, 
under the municipal byelaws, we consider that the task of protecting shop assis- 
tants from over-work is beyond the power of a staff of factory inspectors, and 
that the regulation of retail shops is outside the principle of a Factory Act. 

39. Still less are we able to recommend interference with the hours of employ- 
ment in what may be called wandering occupations, in which the condition at all 
events of children has been strongly pressed upon us as requiring protection, such 
as errand boys, street performers, newsboys, juvenile match sellers, and hawkers of 
goods, the boys employed by carriers, known as “nippers’’ in some districts, and 
those employed by bargemen on canals. In so far as they fall within the school 
age; the provisions we shall have to recommend for securing their education will 
tend to withdraw children from these employments. For the rest, the general law 
appears to provide all that is possible, if not all that might by some be considered 
desirable, in the way of legislative protection against over-work. 

40, The question,—What can be done for improving the position of the canal 
population ?-—was early brought to our notice, and requires to be considered sepa- 
rately. We have made it the subject of a special inquiry directed to the factory 
inspectors: So far as concerns factory regulation proper, that is, the limitation 
of the hours of labour, the women, young persons, and children, who live in 
barges, and are fitfully employed in the work of conveyance along canals, must, 
we think, fall under the category of persons engaged in wandering occupations 
above noticed. We shall hereafter recur to this subject, in speaking of the 
educational and sanitary provisions which it is desirable to enact in respect to 
this class of the population. Meanwhile we need only state, in this place, our 
general agreement with the opinion of Mr. Redgrave (Further Questions, (8), 
App. ©.) :— 5; 

“There are three classes of canal boats,— 

“Fly boats, clean, well appointed boats, generally managed by three men; slow boats, 
worked by a man and his family ; and coal and ironstone boats worked by a man and his 
family. ith respect to the first no serious ground of complaint exists, They are the boats 
of thé large companies. The other two classes of boats are most objectionable. The families 
live on board and have no settled habitation. Children are frequently born on board ; possibly 
four or five or more sleep in the cabin, with about 25 cubic feet per person. The boats 
remain a longer or shorter time at the town of departure, spend more or less time on the 
journey, and remain a longer or shorter time for unloading and for a fresh cargo at the town 
of arrival. There is no employment here of any kind analogous to that which would constitute 
a factory. Consequently anything that could be done must be in the direction of sanitary and 
educational improvement.” 

41. The same arguments that can be urged for putting what we have described 
as wandering trades under Factory Act regulation apply equally to agricultural 
labour. Here, too, children of tender years and women are employed sometimes 
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in labour which is severe for their powers, and sometimes for very long hours. 
Some abuses in this connexion have already been noticed by the legislature, and 
a remedy applied, in the Agricultural Gangs Act of 1867. By this Act, which 
was passed upon the recommendation of the Commissioners of 1862, that peculiar 
kind of agricultural labour which approximated most nearly to factory employ- 
ment, the hiring, namely, of large numbers of women and young persons to do 
job-work in the fields under a gang-master or middle man, was so far regulated 
that the employment of children under 8 was prohibited, the sexes were separated 
and no person was allowed to act as a gang-master unless duly licensed. It was 
not, however, thought proper to limit the hours of labour, or to provide for the 
schooling of the children over 8, who were still allowed to be employed. By the 
Agricultural Children’s Act of 1873 the age at which children might be employed 
in gangs was raised from ’8 to 10 years. By this Act, further, for the first time, 
anage was fixed, 8 years, below which the employment of children in agriculture, 
except by a parent, and on land in the parent’s occupation, was entirely prohibited. 
Tt was also required that a child under 12 years should, before employment, have 
completed a certain number of school attendances during the preceding year. 
In most parts of the country this Act is as yet a dead letter.* It appears 
that up to the present time but few attempts have been made to enforce it. The 
absence of machinery for putting it in force is, by some, alleged as a reason why 
it cannot, without amendment, be relied upon for producing any effect. It is 
urged that inspectors should be appointed to do for it what is done for the 
Factory Acts by the inspectors of factories. So long as the only substantive 
provisions of importance are the two above mentioned, namely, the fixing an age 
for first employment, and the requirement of attendance at school previous to 
employment, it will probably appear a waste’ of machinery to appoint inspectors 
merely to see these provisions enforced. . School attendance can, we believe, be 
secured by other means, and the number of children employed in agriculture 
who are under 8 years of age is small. On the other hand, if regulations are 
to be enacted as to the hours of labour in agriculture, which shall in any degree, 
however small, interfere with the habits of the labouring class, it is almost 
impossible to over-estimate the magnitude of the task which will fali upon the 
inspectors charged to carry out the system of regulation. Certain it is, that the 
existing staff would have to be very much increased if this work were to be added 
to their present labours. For example, in the agricultural districts of Ireland, 
the farm-work is very largely done by women and children, the men wandering, 
in harvest time, as far as England, forthe sake of higher wages. At present 
all Ireland is under the superintendence of three sub-inspectors of factories ; 
Mr. Monsell’s district alone comprising half the island. Probably one inspector 
for each county in this district, or thirteen in all, is the very smallest number 
with which it would be possible to undertake any real supervision of the agri- 
cultural employment of women and children. We think that no case has been 
made out for the institution of a state system of inspection on this scale, and 
for this purpose. The question was carefully considered by the Agricultural 
Employment Commission of 1867, who reported that there was no necessity on 
the ground of health for legislative interference with the employment of children 
in agriculture. With regard to the question of school attendance we shall have 
hereafter to point out what we think ought to be done, and what are the deficien- 
cies of the Agricultural Children’s Act. As to the protection of young children 
from overwork, we think that much indirectly may be accomplished through 
the medium of a proper educational system. As concerns the labour of young 
persons and adult women, we heartily approve the principle of the Agricultural 
Gangs Act, which we consider to be this; that particular abuses are to be met by 
special police regulation, not by a general system of inspection, in all cases where 
the field is wide and the abuses are few. 


42. It is worth while to observe, since the point has been raised, that there is a 
doubt whether the definition of a workshop in the Workshops Act, 1867, is not 
wide enough to cover an agricultural field. This doubt, we think, should be 
settled: in the negative, even though it should be necessary for that purpose 
especially to except agricultural operations from the provisions of the Act. 


* See Return to an Address of the House of Lords, for copy of correspondence between the Home 
Office and Justices of Quarter Session, relating to the operation of the Agricultural Children’s Act; 
ordered to be printed 5th August 1875. 
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43, Some exceptional cases remain to be noticed. Among outdoor trades there 
is one in which the conditions are peculiar, and haye long received special atten- 
tion from the legislature. The protection of chimney-sweepers has been four times 
attempted by law, in the Acts of 1834, 1840, 1864, and 1875. The intention 
of the legislature has been to prevent the climbing of chimneys altogether, 
without interfering with the labour of adult males, Jor this purpose the age of 
21 has been fixed, in this instance only, at which prohibition shall cease; and 
there are supplementary provisions, prohibiting a child under 16 from being 
apprenticed to a master sweep, or from accompanying him in the pursuit of his 
ealling, and prohibiting a master sweep from employing a child under 10, in any 
capacity whatever. In the last Act, which has but just been passed, no alteration 
is made in the substantive provisions of the law, so far as the persons who are 
the subjects of protection are concerned; but the whole trade is, as in the case of 
agricultural gangs, placed under a system of licenses, and thereby brought under 
more effectual supervision by the police authorities. Meanwhile it has been 
occasionally suggested to us, during the course of our inquiry, that a short way 
to secure the enforcement of the Chimney Sweepers Acts would have been to 
put them under the factory inspectors. Weare, however, of opinion that the 
duty is one which lies outside the principle of the Factory Acts. We are there- 
fore satisfied that the Act of last session should receive a fair trial; and do not 
recommend the special application of the Factory Act system to out-door employ- 
ment in this trade. 


44, For similar reasons we are unable to, accept a suggestion which has been 
made, that in order to secure their enforcement the Truck Acts should be placed 
within the province of the inspectors. In most cases, it is adult males in 
respect to whom protection is desired. One instance, however, was brought to 
our notice, where the complaint was of wages being withheld, and sometimes lost, 
through the practice of working “to stock,” and not paying for the work, which 
is done by the piece, until it is required for the market. ‘This complaint occurs in 
the bleaching and dyeing trade of Bolton and the district. Here, as we learn 
from the employers, it is the Factory Acts which are in fault, since “ working to 
** stock is the necessary consequence of shortening the hours.” They “do not 
«« know of any loss of wages from this cause.” We cannot recommend that the 
factory inspectors should be authorised to interfere in a matter of wages. We 
have had abundant reason to observe with satisfaction the energy and general 
efficiency which prevails among the staff, and which leads some among them 
rather to seek new duties, than to complain of present burdens. We believe, 
however, that a necessary condition of efficiency will be found in the strict 
limitation of their duties to the province, or rather provinces, already committed 
to them. Indeed we view with satisfaction. the prospect of gradually relieving 
them from some part of their duties, in the educational and sanitary departments. 
We are convinced that it would be a bad precedent for future social legislation, 
if the necessary check which is afforded by the difficulty of enforcing an Act 
were to come to be made light of, through the easy resource of keeping in reserve 
a gigantic staff of inspectors, ready for and capable of any kind of work, and 
to whom the enforcement of all perilous experiments in legislation might be 
entrusted, in a form that would leave them a large amount of discretion, and 
with the expectation that they would in general use their powers discreetly. 


REGULATION OF TIMES OF LABOUR. 


45. Although we have recommended, for the sake of equity and efficiency in the 
law, that all establishments where a manufacturing or handicraft process is carried 
on, and where women, young persons, and children are employed, shall in future be 

_placed as it were, upon one plane of regulation, and be subject to the same kind of 
restrictions, we do not therefore think that the same restrictions, to exactly the 
same extent, can be prescribed for all. Our task would have been shorter if we 
could have devised a single set of regulations, such as might be recommended for 
application to all trades alike. This could not be done, however, without offending 
against that legislative principle which has hitherto been followed with such 
excellent. results in the framing of our Factory and Workshops Acts. Only to 
meet proved abuses and to rectify particular evils has interference been thought 
justifiable. ‘The utmost liberty of action has been left, consistent with the sup- 
pression of customs of work which could be shown to be detrimental to the health 
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or morals of persons protected by the law. The conclusions.of political economy 
against interference with liberty of contract, as between employers and employed, 
have been allowed full sway wherever they were not overruled by other considera- 
tions, founded upon established rules of hygiene or the more obvious interests of 
society: It has never been sought to prescribe one invariable rule of hours merely 
for the sake of elegance in the statute book, or to extend to other trades any 
given provision of the law merely because it has been found necessary to enact 


it for some. These considerations, always of importance, we have found it par- 


ticularly necessary to keep in mind in applying ourselves to. the work of consoli- 
dating the Factory laws. It may be granted, when a mass of legislation, gradually 
built up, has become almost unintelligible from its variety and complexity, that 
simplification is expedient in the interests of those who are subject to its provisions. 
It must even be insisted>on, that when the anomalies of the law have rendered 
it incapable of enforcement without injustice, assimilation must be undertaken 
in one direction or the other. But when these two ends have been secured, when 
the law is simple enough to be understood, and equitable enough to be accepted 
on_all hands, we consider that we shall be following in the path approved by 
those who have traversed this field before us In abstaining from the recommen- 
dation, merely for the sake of uniformity, of any further substantive alterations 
in the law. 

46. In considering this department of the inquiry, we shall first treat of the rule 
of hours of labour for protected persons, under the heads of, (1) length of hours, 
(2) limits of hours, and (8) length of “spell,’”. or time that may be worked 
between two intervals of rest; and in connexion with this last, of the regulation 
of meals; we shall then discuss the modifications and exceptions which permit, 
under the existing law, (1) the working of overtime, (2) the recovery of lost time ; 
and (8) night-work; we shall then speak of holidays; and lastly, make some 
general’ recommendations. The law affecting some particular trades will require 
to be treated in its entirety, under that head, in each case, in which its peculiarity 
is most worthy of remark. The question as to the ages at which children 
ought to commence work, whether as full timers or as half-timers, as well as 
some special points in the labour law for children, will be more conveniently 
treated of under the head of Education. | 


Times oF Lapour: 1. Lenets or Hours. 


47, The Act of 1874 effected a reduction for textile factories of the hours of 
labour, on each of the five ordinary working days.of the week from. 103 to ~ 
10 hours, and on Saturday from seven and a half to six and a half hours. The 
reduction thus. effected amounts, on the whole week’s work, to three hours and a 
half; the change being from a working week of 60 hours to one of 56$ hours. 
Not that any such direct provision, prescribing in so many words the number of 
hours that may be worked in a day or ina week, is to be found in any of the 
existing Factory Acts. The limitation, as well in the Act of 1874 as in the 
earlier statutes, is the result of the provisions laying down that the labour of 
protected persons may only be taken between certain hours, and that between 
those hours a prescribed time must be allowed for rest and refreshment. In this 


the legislature appears to have been as anxious to increase the intervals allowed for 


rest, as to lessen the time of labour. No doubt the result, the shortening of the 
hours, was present to the mind of Parliament. It.had even been directly con- 
templated, as the main object of their exertions, by some of the promoters of 
the “54 hours Bill,” the discussion of which had preceded it. The short time 
committees, which had been formed among the working-men of the textile districts 
to promote that Bill, set as much store by this as by any other of the provisions of 
the Act of 1874. The explanation of this is given us by Mr. Redgrave, who 
refers it to the well-known history of the Ten Hours movement. He describes 
how the raising of the hours from 58 to 60 was effected, as a compromise, by 
the Act of 1850, when it became necessary to pass an Act which should be effec- 
tive, to replace the Act of 1848, itself a Ten Hours’ Act, which had been rendered 
nugatory by the system introduced, of working by relays. This cireumstance, 
he says, had left a grievance behind it in the minds of the Lancashire work- 
people :— " 

: “The working classes always thought that, if I may so express it, they had been done out 
of two hours per week; and that was the foundation of this last agitation for the Ten Hours 
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Bill, which resulted in the Act of 1874; the people were never convinced but that they 
had a grievance against the House of Commons, and those who took up that grievance always 
founded their case upon that point, and I believe that that is the main origin of the passing 
of the Act of 1874.” ; 
48. However this may be, we believe that Mr. Redgrave is right as to the fact 
that, with two exceptions, there exists at the present moment no demand for 
shortening the hours of work among other trades. We have taken pains to inform 
ourselves of the existence of any such short time committees in other trades, and 
have\found them only among the Lancashire bleachers, with head-quarters at 
‘Bolton, and among the Scotch bleachers, at or in the neighbourhood of Glasgow. 
Reserving for the present the consideration of the question as regards these 
industries, we notice that in some of the most important, and notably in the iron 
and brass founding, machine making, and other heavy metal trades, the so-called 
nine hours movement has been carried to a successful issue; and the time of 
work has thus been nominally limited by the workers themselves, without legis- 
lative interference, to 54 hours per week. Overtime, however, is common in these 
trades, and is paid for by extra wages. 


49, In the absence of any demand on the part of the workers, we. have inquired 
‘at some length of the employers in different trades whether the reduction to 
10 hours a day, or 563 a week, would be indifferent to them or prejudicial. In 
those trades where the nine hours movement has prevailed, the employers are, 
naturally, for the most part indifferent. Thus the spokesman of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce says :— 

“4300. As we were this moment speaking of the Act of 1874, I will ask you this question: 
Whether, considering that we were told that the usual hours of labour in Birmingham are shorter 
than the legal hours, commonly only 54 hours, but certainly shorter than the legal hours of 
60,1 want to know whether if Parliament were adopting a general measure, you would 
object to those hours of the Act of 1874, namely, 10 hours a day, being made general ? 

“ (Mr. Tonks.) No, certainly not ; our own hours are only 50.” 


In the same sense speak the deputation from the Amalgamated Society of Brass. 


Workers, Messrs. Davis and Lilly :— 


“4666. Asarule, you do not work the full legal hours, do you, of 103 hours a day ?— 
No, we do not; about 54 hours a week is about the average. 

« 4667. The total hours fixed by the Act of 1874 are 564, so that that would not be incon- 
venient ?—It would be simply two and a half hours more. 

“4668. If in the case of young persons you were not allowed to exceed 10 hours a day, 
or 562 in the whole week, that would not be inconvenient to you ?—No, it would not.” 


50. There is, of course, something to be said for extending the provisions of 
the Act of 1874 to those trades where the extension would make absolutely no 
difference, and where it was certain that this would continue to be the case. If 
it were the case everywhere, the advantage of having one rule would prevail, in the 
absence of any thing to be placed in the scale against it. It must not, however, 
be left out of sight, that the reduction of the hours of labour is in part only 
nominal, and that it only recently took place, at a time of exceptional commercial 
prosperity. During that period, both profits and wages were large, and were 
sufficient to stand any loss incurred by diminished production. We are unable 
to form any opinion as to the probability of the nine hours movement being 
permanently maintained. It will be generally allowed that it is not desirable 
either to prop it up or extend it by the indirect operation of Factory Act re- 
strictions, otherwise uncalled for. We do not think therefore that it would be 
wise to found any legislative action upon the rule of hours which happens now 
to be established by agreement in these trades. We feel that there is a serious 
difference between the shortening of hours by agreement between employers and 
workmen, and the legislative restriction of them to something like the same stan- 
dard, in the face of possible alterations in the circumstances of trade. 


51. Among the witnesses who have given evidence on this head, Mr. James 
Grove, a glass and horn button maker at Hales Owen, deprecates reduction of 
the hours; the average now worked does not exceed 10 hours and 10 minutes, 
and the women are piece workers, who come and go when they like. Mr. Skey, 
of Tamworth, deprecates the two hours being insisted on for meals in brick- 
making. He says, “To circumscribe-the hours of labour on purpose to suit the 
*¢ boys, is to cireumscribe the hours of labour for your men.” Again, Mr. Ken- 
’ yick,. ironfounder and hollow-ware manufacturer, at West Bromwich, considers 
that the limitation of the hours of women’s labour has already operated to deprive 
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. and a few others, whose experience has lain mostly in textile districts. 
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the men of two and a half or three hours in the week; because in this trade the 
women have to follow the men, and if they are stopped at 6 p.m., the men’s work 
must stop at 5.30. p.m. In this trade 103 hours work is still occasionally ob- 
tained from the workers. In the glass trade, where the necessities of the manu- 
facture cause the distribution of hours to be entirely exceptional, the working 
hours do not press hardly upon the boys; a limit to 565 hours per week would 
not, indeed, shorten the hours as at present worked; but, on the other hand, 
although lately,, when trade’ was good, the 54 hours limit was conceded, it is 
believed by a good authority that the men will be willing to go back to 60 hours, 
if wages come down; and the restriction to 54 hours would in that case be not 
without effect. .The Mayor of Hanley, speaking on behalf of the pottery trade, 
represents that the hours of work in trades other than textile are not too long, 
and should not be reduced; and the spokesman of the Chamber of Commerce 
urges that the workpeople would be injured by-such reduction, and that wages 
would be reduced. The secretary to the Hollow Ware Pressers’ Union, who 
speaks with some authority on the side of the workpeople, and approves of limi- 
tation, agrees in this opinion, and deprecates further restriction. Mr. Nixon, cutler, 
of Sheffield, considers the Act of 1874 inapplicable to the Sheffield trades, in which 
the processes are very various in kind and manner of working; the meal hours, 
in particular, require more elasticity. Mr. Gale, the secretary of the Scissors- 
erinders’ Union, concurs. We find that in ‘the hat trade of Stockport and the 
neighbourhood the hours are 60 per week. The manufacturers “ask that there 


- should be no diminution of the hours of working of females, for these reasons : 


“ their insufficiency, that the work is not exhausting, they have not to follow 
any machinery, their work is simply in their own hands, one is not connected 
with another, and they can do as much oras little as they feel inclined, so that 
“ one is not dragged along in his speed beyond what he is capable of in order to 
“ keep up with some one else. They are independent workers, each one doing his 
“ own work, and they are not at all affected by machinery.” They “ have never 
« had a single. asking by any of the hands that they should be put upon less 
“ hours.” In the paper trade the process is continuous, and the machinery, 
generally speaking, runs both day and night. With regard to the women and 
young persons, who are employed only during the daytime, we are informed that 
the shortening of the time by half an hour would be inconvenient, and that the 
two hours for meals are always given, though not at fixed hours when the machines 
work continuously. The rope-makers seem to find the limitation of hours already 
rather heavily to press upon-them, and the assimilation of the law in respect of 
workshops to the general Factory Acts will probably be as much as it is expedient 
to require. Mr. Clegg, for the firm of Carlisle and Clegg, paper-stainers, London, 
considers 60 hours necessary. Mr. Munt, paper-box maker, London, while de- 
siring very long hours during a part of the year, thinks one hour and three- 
quarters would be found sufficient for meals. Generally speaking, in the trades 
concerned with wearing apparel, and in the printing, stationery, and other mis- 
cellaneous trades of London and all large towns, further restriction upon hours 
is deprecated. . 

52. Referring to the opinions of the inspectors of factories, we find expressing 
themselves in favour of uniformity, to a degree which covers this point among 
others, Mr. Baker, who, however, appears to have disapproved of the reduction 
as effected by the Act of 1874, Mr. Coles, the two sub-inspectors for Birmingham, 
The 
question of modifications is treated as of more importance, and it seems to be 
agreed that they eannot be entirely dispensed with. Against it, besides Mr. Red- 
grave, as above quoted, are Mr. Walker, Capt. Patrick, Mr. Whymper, the two 
sub-inspectors for Manchester, the three for London, those, generally speaking, 
who have to do with the pottery districts and with the iron trade, and some others. 
Some would include under the 10 hours’ rule the trades deemed specially un- 
healthy, such as_potteries, paper-staining, fustian-cutting, and lucifer’ match 
making. Mr. Rickards adds tobacco and white lead, for the same reason; and 
some would include, as being near akin to textiles, such trades as rug-making, 
cocoa-nut matting and gold thread manufactories, and rope walks. Mr. Whymper 
says :— ¢ 

“T do not think that any industries under the Acts of 1864 and 1867 should be brought 


under the general provisions of the Act of 1874; for the following reasons :— 
“1. Because such an extension of the Act of 1874 is not wanted: The unfavourable con- 
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ditions (heat, damp, &c.) do not exist to the same extent in the works under 1864 Act and 
1867 Act; nor is the female and youthful labour so dependent on mechanical power. 

_ 2, Because in the majority of 1867 factories, men are chiefly employed; and they may 
be trusted to agitate for themselves ; the hours of the women, &c., of course following those 
of the men. 5 

« 3. Because it is undesirable to put any further restrictions on production.” 

58. We conelude that it is impossible to regard the restriction to 56} hours, 
for all trades, of the working week, as a matter of no moment in itself, such as 
may be undertaken merely for the sake of bringing the Act into a simpler form. 
We observe, moreover, anticipating somewhat the conclusion which we shall have 
to express upon a later branch of this topic, that in another matter of im- 
portance it appears impossible to bring all trades under the rule of 1874 as to 
hours. We refer to the existence of modifications, such as are at present per- 
mitted to factories other than textile. So long as these are permitted to remain, 
they constitute an effectual line of distinction between our first and second class 
of factories, the textile and non-textile trades. It is therefore of the less im- 
portance, from the point of view of the consolidation of the law, to remove the 
particular distinction which we are now considering. 


54. It may be urged, that the considerations which were deemed sufficient to 
justify the restriction in one kind of manufacture, already the most effectively 
regulated, and not more unhealthy than some of the processes in other kinds, oblige 
the legislature in consistency to extend the restriction, or at all events to lay 
down some intelligible principle, as a ground on which to rest in ‘refusing to 
extend it. . 

55. We do not think such a principle is impossible to find. It is important to 
bear in mind one distinguishing feature of the trades for which the Act of 1874: 
was passed. By the Factory Return of 1875 it appears that in textile factories 
the males above 18 years of age are under 25 per cent. of the whole number 
employed, and 75 per cent. are children, young persons, and women. In manu- 
factures of other than textile fabrics and wearing apparel, these proportions are 
reversed ; and according to the Factory Returns of 1871, the latest we possess 
with regard to these industries, 66 per cent. are males above 18 years of age, and 
only 34 per cent. belong to the protected classes. The small proportion of the 
persons employed in these trades on whose behalf it is necessary to legislate 
both diminishes the necessity of stringent regulations against long hours of 
_ work, and also would render any such regulations hazardous to. the interests of 
those on whose behalf they are recommended. LUxperience has shown that’ men 
are able to take care of themselves, and they have largely exercised that power 
in diminishing their hours of work. In those industries in which men form the 
majority of hands employed we have accordingly found few or no instances of 
overwork ; and, therefore, as it is in general impossible to employ one part of the 
hands longer than the rest, further legislative restriction of hours does not seem 
tous to be required. But even if in some cases the hours of work are slightly 
in excess of what might be desired, we should still hesitate to recommend the 
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DISTINCTIVE CHARAG- 
TER OF TEXTILE 
MANUFACTURES. 


1. IN RESPECT OF 
PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


Redgrave, 205. Big- 
nold, 9,413. 

App. B. (2). 

App. B. (1) d., (2). 


extension to them of the provisions of the Act of 1874. Owing to the com- — 


paratively small number employed it would not be worth the while of the 
employer, for the sake of a small saving in wages through the employment of 
women and young persons, to be obliged to work shorter hours than would be 
otherwise convenient. The result of such further legislative restriction would 
inevitably be to discourage the employment of women and young persons, thus 
forcing them into such trades as should still be open to them, or to lower their 
wages to such a point as would counterbalance the disadvantages attached to their 
employment by the legislature. 


56. We read, on referring to the report of Messrs. Bridges and Holmes, that 
their approval of a shortening of hours, in textiles, besides being stated with much 
less certainty than in the case of other recommendations therein made, is in part 
at least founded upon grounds peculiar to textile trades. They say :— 

“ We have already referred more than once to the unremitting and monotonous character of 
all labour at a machine driven by steam. If the day’s work of a housemaid or even of a 
charwoman be closely looked at and compared with that of an ordinary mill hand in a card 
room or spinning room, it will he seen that the former, though occasionally making greater 
muscular efforts than are ever exacted from the latter, is yet continually changing both her 
occupation and her posture, and has very frequent intervals of rest. Work at a machine has 
inevitably a treadmil] character about it; each step may be easy, but it must be performed at 
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the exact moment under pain of consequences. In hand-work and house-work, there is a 
certain freedom of doing or of leaving undone. Mill work must be done as if by clockwork. 
And this we cannot but think is one of the reasons why Keighley has a higher death rate for — 
grown up women than Rotherham ; Bradford than Wolverhampton or Dudley.” 


What is said here of a housemaid or charwoman, may also be said of a worker 
in a foundry, in a pottery, and even in many steam factories, in other trades 
than textile. Mz. Redgrave says, continuing an.answer above quoted from :— 

“The grounds upon which the hours of work are limited in textile factories are very obvious ; 

the people are tied as it were to machinery moving at a great speed in certain operations ; 
again it has been alleged that the state of the atmosphere is very unhealthy, and the tem- 
perature at a great height, and from the employment of machinery the speed has been so 
much increased, that the wear and tear, not merely of the body but of the mind also, of the 
operatives were too great for them to bear. That was the ground, combined with others, 
why they pressed upon this last occasion for the restriction under the Act of 1874. I appre- 
hend that. there are very few occupations under the Acts of 1864 and 1867 which come 
entirely under those two categories, that is to say, unhealthiness combined with the necessity 
for close application to rapidly moving machinery. I take those two to be the principal 
and main causes for the limitation of the hours of young persons and women.” 
And in answer to several subsequent questions, he draws out this distinction more 
clearly, and applies it in turn to each of the principal occupations which compose 
the second or general class of factories. We do not, indeed, think that it is 
perfectly correct to class these two conditions together, as collateral grounds of 
the distinction ; it appears to us that the general unhealthiness of an occupation 
can hardly be considered as being by itself a sufficient ground for shortening 
hours from 103 to 10. The benefit to the worker of remaining exposed to un- 
healthy conditions of work for a period less by one half hour is but small, and the 
evil requires other handling ; but we are prepared to accept the principle laid 
down, if it may be taken to mean that the particular kind of unhealthiness 
arising from the close and long continued attention which the worker is called 
upon to give to the work he has in hand, (a condition for the most part found 
only, or in a far higher degree, in textile trades,) may be fairly urged as a reason 
for restricting the work of protected persons to shorter hours than where that 
condition does not exist. 


5%. Recurring to what we have above said as to the object of the legislature, so far 
as it may be gathered from the provisions of the Act of 1874, being as much to 
ensure longer intervals of rest as shorter hours of labour, we remark that in all 
trades other than textiles it is not impossible, and is a frequent custom, for the 
workers to snatch an occasional 10 minutes or so for refreshment, without leaving 
their work. Thus one principal reason for the restriction is removed. Again, it 
was urged by Messrs. Bridges and Holmes that the half hour saved to the workers 
by the change should, if possible; be saved in the morning; in order that they 
might, at all events in winter, take breakfast before proceeding to work. We 
fear that this idea has failed of effect, the factory workers in the. North of England 
preferring to leave earlier, rather than to begin later; but in non-textile occupa- 
tions the early factory hours have never been usual, and there is time for break- 
fast, in general, under the present system, before work is begun. It is also to be 
borne in mind, that if our previous recommendation be acted upon, those who are 
now under the Workshops Regulation Act will be placed under much more 
stringent control than hitherto. The difficulty of effecting this change would be 
greatly increased by attaching to it a further reduction of the hours of labour. 


58. We conclude that, in respect of the length of hours of labour, it is not 
desirable to extend to all trades the reduction from 103 hours a day to 10, and .- 
from 60 a week to 564. ‘The line of distinction between the first and second 
classes of factories, the textile and non-textile, should under these circumstances 
remain, and be recognized in the nomenclature of the Consolidated Act, while 


‘the existing line between the so-called “factories” and ‘ workshops” should 


vanish from its definitions. 


59. We have reserved for separate consideration the case of the industries 
mentioned above, in which the desire is found to exist, on the part of the workers, 
that they should, in respect of hours, be placed under the Act of 1874. These 
trades, which were by several Acts gradually brought under regulation during the 
time previous to the passing of the Factory Acts Extension Acts, 1864-1871, and 
which are now included in the Factory and Workshops Regulation Act, 1870, 
consist of the textile print works and bleaching and dyeing works, including in 
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the latter, in the terms of the Act, “‘ any premises, whether in the open air or not, 
‘“‘ in which the processes of bleaching, beetling, dyeing, calendering, finishing, 
“« hooking, lapping, and making up and packing any yarn or cloth of any material, 
« or the dressing or finishing of lace, or any one or more of such processes, or 
“ any process incidental thereto, are or is carried on.” By that Act they were 
placed under the common system of the Factory Acts, but with special modifi- 
cations, adapted to the exigencies of the trades. ‘The reasons for these modifications 
are given in the report of Mr. H. 8. Tremenheere, the commissioner appointed in 
1854 to inquire as to the extension of the Factory Acts to bleach works ; and in 
the reportof Messrs. Tremenheere and Tufnell, founded upon the sub-report of 
Mr. White on the Print Works Act and on the Bleaching and Dyeing Works Acts, 
of 1869. It is to be observed that, setting aside the question of modifications, 
first granted in the Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867, and never applied to 
textiles, the whole of the prolonged controversy, as to the extension of the Factory 
Acts to these trades, related to the assimilation of the law regarding them to 
that regulating the textile factories among which they are situated, and with 
which they appear more properly to be classed, than with the hardware and mis- 
cellaneous trades. 


60. The argument for assimilation to the rule of hours established in textile 
factories is strong in this case, on the ground of convenience, compared to that 
in the case of trades which, roughly speaking, do not occupy the same district or 
compete for thesamelabour. We do not find in these trades the same necessity of 
constant attention to the work in hand, but nevertheless there are many processes 
which partake in some degree of that unresting character which we have noted 
above as the proper justification for limiting the hours of labour. The great 
heat of some of the rooms, and the presence of steam in the atmosphere, con- 
tribute to make the work more trying to the health of the women and young 
persons employed. . 


61. The deputation from the Lancashire bleach workers say thus :— 

“ 8423. What is the view of your trade as to the question of shortening the hours according 
to.the Act of 1874 ?—We view the matter in this light. We contend that young women 
employed in the bleach works have more laborious and exhaustive work than they have in 
factories on the whole; more incessant physical labour is required from them than is 
required from a weaver, for instance. She may have many minutes to stand, and watch her 
work, and so on, but a hooker in the hooking room has no such privilege as that. She is con- 
tinually in motion all day ; she is stooping every minute, and we calculate that she hooks, say, 
250 of 40 yards a day; and what with the passage backwards and forwards hooking the 
plaits, and having to pull the plaits and so keep bending incessantly, and then carrying her 
piece sometimes from 9 lbs. up to 20 lbs. to a table some distance off, and then fetching her 
piece from the pulling-off frame, she is incessantly at work during the day. It is not even 
so much so in factories. Then also, very many of our rooms are very badly ventilated indeed. 
The old print works transformed into the bleach works, as a rule, are very low. I have 
seen several where I could touch the ceiling with my hand, and they are very exhausting in 
that respect. ‘ 

“ §424, You think that from the nature of the process, the unhealthy temperature of the 
rooms, and the fatiguing character of the work, there is no reason why the hours should not 
be shortened as in textile factories, but, on the contrary, you think that they ought to be 
diminished ?--Yes.” . 

Again :— 

“ 8458. Do you consider that this work is therefore more continuous than the work of 
attending a machine in a factory?—Yes, it is not a machine; they are the machines them- 
selves.” . 


The members of this deputation, having applied for a further hearing in 
respect of the questions.put to them to test their representative character as 
spokesmen for the trade, and especially for the women engaged in it, presented 
to us petitions, very numerously signed by the women and young persons so 
engaged, and stated that there would have been yet more signatures, but for the 
open opposition of some of the managers of works, and the mistake of some of 
_the intending signataries, who allowed their names to be entered for them instead 
of signing or making their mark themselves. 


62. A question may arise, in reference to this and similar evidence of work- 
people, how far the popular opinion, of which the deputations giving evidence 
before us are the spokesmen, can be considered to be that of the persons im- 
mediately concerned in the change of the law they advocate, the women, that is 
to say, and young persons who are the subjects of protection. It may be said that 
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so far from representing these, a deputation of men in fact represents their 
rivals in the labour market. We have endeavoured to guard against being 
misled in this respect, wherever, as sometimes occurs, the greater cheapness of 
the labour of women and the absence of organisation among them, may be 
believed by the men to bring down the price of their own labour. An instance 
of this occurs, as,we shall have occasion hereafter to notice, in the chain and 
nailmaking trades. In the case of textile factories, and of all other occupations 
where the number of women and young people employed is very large in 
itself, and large also as compared with that of the men, there is not the same 
danger of a severance between the interests of those concerned; and we con- 
sider that the deliberate judgment of the most experienced and most respected 
among the workers in a trade, themselves perhaps fathers of families, and 
having numerous “ protected persons’? among their relatives working in the 
same trades with themselves, is of value, even though against it may be quoted 
the anticipations and fears of some of the women, lest any shortening of their 
labour should lessen their scanty wages. So far as any opinion can be said to 
exist among the women, we find it to be that, upon the whole, they deprecate 
the lowering of wages rather more than they desire the shortening of hours. 


63. It is urged, on the other hand, by the representatives of an association of 
employers, that the work is not continuous throughout the hours of labour, but 
has occasional pauses, and that although it is spread over full 10} hours, with 
extra time now and then under the modifications permitted, yet that not so 
much, in fact, is spent in actual work. The evidence of Mr. H. Williams, a 
calenderer and finisher, goes to show that the men, at all events, do not work 
more than 56 hours in the week, and it does not appear that the women work 
longer. An influential deputation from the calico printers of the Manchester 
district informs us that, “the 10 hours of the Factory. Act would not mean 
‘* nine hours work for us.” The bleachers of Glasgow work 105 hours in 
general, and state that they require that, time; but in some establishments 10 
hous in the day are found enough, a little more care being taken with the . 
arrangements for fitting together the work of women and men. The half-hour 


thus gained i is added to the “meal times, exactly as is prescribed by the Act of 


1874. The same arrangement has been adopted in Dundee. In calendering, also, 
in Scotland the work in ” gerreral ranges over 60 hours per week; but here, too, it 
appears that the hours ‘have been reduced in some works by agreement with 
the workers, to 57. Mr. Wakefield, speaking as a calico printer, wishes the Act 


of 1874 not to be applied; but he \himself only works 57 hours; and Mr. 


Higginbotham, until he referred to the Acts, was under the impression that’ 
he was already under that of 1874. Mr. Archibald Orr Ewing, speaking for the 
trade of Turkey Red dyeing, allows the two full hours for eae thus reducing 
the ordinary day’s work to 10 hours; although in the case of this trade special 
provisions, allowing longer work on Saturday, raise the week’s work nearer to the 
full time of 60 hours. 

64. Speaking as a rule, the employers in Scotland, represent that there is no 
general wish on the part of the workpeople for a change. This, however, does 
not appear to be borne out by the facts, a very distinct representation having been 
made to us on behalf of the workers, by a deputation competent to represent the 
trade, of their desire for the hours of the Act of 1874. In reference to the excep- 
tional shortening of the hours voluntarily adopted in some works, they say :— 

“ There are a great many fields that only work 57 hours, and there are a great many that 
work still 60 hours, and those are large fields, the largest employments that we have, and that 
is the principle which we wish those to come to, for the employers that are working 57 hours 

say that if we do not get the others to do so they will go back to the old system again of 
60 hours.” 

Mr. John Campbell, the chairman of one of the late short time committees, 
says :— 

“We wrought 60 hours a week, but two years past we had an agitation—I was in the 
agitation myself—to get these hours reduced. There were 16 of the bleach fields in the west 
of Scotland made the concession to 57 hours a week, and there were eight employers who 
resisted it, and it is resisted yet, and those 16 who gave the concession are ‘labouring under a 
great grievance because the others will not give in. 

«16, 3,675. If the bleachers in Scotland, at any rate in this part, were brought under the hours 
of the Factory Act of 1874 to 563 hours, it would be no great interference with the present 
mode of working ?—Not at all. It would be a great benefit both to the employed and to the 
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oreat majority of the employers, because the majority of the employers already have made 
a concession.to 57.” 

And Mr. Paton, for the calenderers, adds,— 

“T may explain the reason of the hours being shorter in Glasgow. in those calendering 
finishing houses. The 57 hours was gained by a strike in the year 1866 in the finishing 
ealendering places in the city, and not in the suburbs. At those places the hours were recu- 
lated by that strike in 1866, conducted and carried out by the calenderer men, and women in 
those finishing departments are not necessarily required. With regard to the lapping, there 
are 300 and some odd women and 600 and some odd men in the lapping department, and those 
600 men have those 300 women always to take with them in any struggle or strike which 
they may have; but those other parties, although not connected with that. branch of calender- 
ing, have reaped the benefit through the struggles of the men in 1866, That is how the 
difference appears in the hours of working in the works in Glasgow and in those in the 
suburbs.” 

A reconciliation between these two opinions may be effected by observing. what 
is said in evidence by the secretary of the Calendermen’s Association, Mr. “James 
Bremner :— 

“ As far as the Factory Act is concerned with regard to the calendermen in Glasgow, they 
have paid very little attention to this Commission, through the fact that they are really 
working 57 hours, and they fail to see any benefit that they would gain by being placed 
under the recent Factory Act, the benefit is only half-an-hour a week.” 

He adds, for the men :— 

“Their great desire as a body is to work 51 hours a week; but as this is unattainable 
at the present time they content themselves with wishing to get 55 hours a week, that is 10 
hours a day and 5 hours on Saturday, leaving off at 12 o’clock on Saturday, and it would be 
satisfactory to the calendering men in Glasgow, and to the best of my belief to Glasgow in 
general, to work 55 hours, giving them really a half-holiday.” 

65. In Ireland the bleachers of linen work the full time allowed by the law. 
There has been no agitation among the workers for shortening the time; and it 
appears that the women do not in fact work more than 10 hours, as a rule. 


66. The lace dressers at Nottingham have been coupled by the legislature with 
the bleaching trades, apparently with right. As appears by the Report of the 
Children’s Employment Commission, which our own observations enable us to 
confirm, the processes are unhealthy, and the temperature in which they are 
earried on is high. In this case the rule of 10 hours would not be cbjected to, 
and the processes already under the Act of 1874 are so much mixed up with 
those under the Act of 1870 that it appears almost necessary to place them 
under one rule. A very lucid account of the Nottingham trades has been 
given us at length by Mr. Mallet, as the spokesman of a deputation representing 
all the staple trades of the district. He says :-— 

« Practically on inquiring throughout the town we find that the whole of these trades are 
only working as a rule 54 hours. * * * * * The fact is that the workpeople have bad 
sufficient power to insist upon that limit by the action to a certain extent of the trades unions, 
not that we have trades unions amongst the females or the children, but the men having 
insisted on their Jabour being limited to 54 hours, it has necessitated the labour of the 
females and children ceasing at the same time.” 


67. Generally speaking, in the opinion of those who gave evidence before us 
as to these trades, the question as to the hours of a normal working day, whether 
they should be 10 or 103, is of less importance to the manufacturer than that of 
the modifications and exceptional privileges embodied in the law, under which 
overtime is permitted in certain cases, and within specified limits. The first 
of these allows male young persons of 16 years old to be employed for a period of 
15 hours on ordinary working days, between 6 a.m. and 9 p.m., with two hours in 
all allowed for meals, upon 72 days in a year. This provision very closely re- 
sembles one given by the Act of 1867 to all factories under that Act. The second 
is the permission to work half-an-hour later than the hour at which the workers 


are required by the Act to cease work, whenever the nature of the work may § 


require it in order to complete a process. This provision is, we believe, generally 

considered to apply only to the time when work ceases for the evening. It 
appears, however, that by some it is considered to cover the cessation for meals ; HES 
doubt which we think should be settled in the negative, the difficulty in this case 
having been otherwise provided for. The third provision permits the recovery, 
in bleaching and dyeing works only, of time lost by the breakage of machinery, 
or by reason of frost or snow. ‘The fourth allows the time for meals to be 
varied in the case of male young persons, and permits any protected persons to 
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remain in the workroom during meal‘hours. This we shall consider in its proper 
place. A fifth, which gives a free power of adopting the alternate day system of 
school attendance without shortening the hours of labour, will come before us 
more conveniently under the head of education. 


68. Of these modifications and exceptions, the first, as to over-time, appears to 
be not often used. It is vindicated by the employers on general grounds, but 
appears to be only required for a few boys at a time. It is argued that the 
modification should be extended so as to exclude boys of 16 from the provisions 
of the law altogether, and in this form embodied as a statutory provision in the 
Act. We are unable to see that any sufficient case has been made out for this. 
Tn Scotland, this modification seems to have been seldom applied for, and when 
applied for, to have generally been refused. Its value appears to be diminished 
by the fact that it is not extended to women and girls; and this extension has 
been desired by some witnesses. Meantime the privilege of making up lost time 
has been found to afford more scope, and has, where available, been preferred. 
In order to simplify the Acts, and to strengthen the administration of them, we 
shall hereafter recommend the bringing all cases of the privilege of making up 
lost time under the rule of over-time relaxations. We therefore recommend that 
this privilege be retained, and extended to women and young persons in general, 
as hereafter specified in that part of this Report which treats of modifications and 
relaxations, and subject to the conditions there laid down. 


69. Upon the retention of the second modification, the half-hour extra for 
incomplete processes, in England great stress is laid; but in Scotland its use is 
exceptional. We consider that the principle of this clause is correct, and that 
it ought to be retained, subject to the condition that it shall not increase the total 
number of hours worked in the week, but merely give the elasticity required by 
the nature of the manufacture. 


70. These two are given at present by way of modification, that is, subject to 
the permission of the Secretary of State; but it has been urged upon us that they 
ought rather to be embodied in the Act, by way of statutory provision, and with 
this opinion we agree. We shall hereafter show to what extent we conceive it to 
be proper that the discretion committed to the Secretary of State by the Factory 
Acts, to grant or refuse the benefit of modifications, ought now to be superseded. 
by express enactment. 


71. The third provision, that which concerns lost time, we shall recommend 
should be omitted from a Consolidated Act, in the case where it is granted in re- 
spect of breakage of machinery; but in respect of weather emergencies, we shall 
recommend its continuance in the altered form of an over-time relaxation. The 
principal processes to which itis applicable are those of open air bleaching and 


- of one of the departments of Turkey red dyeing. 
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72. In the present state of the special privileges accorded to these trades we 
notice that there is an unnecessary redundance. We have reprinted in our 


' Appendix a letter which has recently appeared from Mr. Redgrave to Mr. Orr 


Ewing, upon the construction of the Act of 1870 and its modifications, and the 
general effect of the law as it stands with regard to hours of labour. It appears 
that, upon the joint construction of the modifications already considered, as con- 
tained in the schedule to the Act of 1870, young persons and women may be 
employed very frequently, if not regularly, for 63 hours per week; and by way 
of recovery of lost time, for 65 hours in a week. There are, however, two further 
provisions in the schedule to that Act which still remain to be considered. In 
the first place, in the operation of bleaching by the open air process, and in the 
process of Turkey red dyeing, any woman or young person may, “ whenever emer- 
“ gencies, arising from the state of the weather, or the nature of the processes 
“ render it necessary, work according to the accustomed hours of the trade.” 
The hours of actual work must not, however, in general, exceed 60 hours in a 
week, or 105 hours in a day; but for the purpose of preventing damage which may 
arise from spontaneous combustion in Turkey red dyeing, or from “ extraordinary 
«¢ atmospheric influence” in open air bleaching, every kind of restriction is sus- 
pended. There is also another provision, a modification for varying the limits of 
the hours of labour, applicable to Turkey red dyeing only, with permission of the 
Secretary of State. In this trade it appears that, by the change of practice intro- 
duced into the manufacture since the Act of 1870, the process of drying in the 
open air is now much less resorted to than formerly. ‘The cloth is now dried by 
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artificial heat, and only the yarn in the open air. We believe it will be sufficient 
that these trades should in future be included in the general provision, which we 
shall hereafter recommend, for a relaxation of the law in the case of time lost by 
stress of weather. As regards Turkey red dyeing, the principal use which appears 
to have been made of these relaxations is to dispense with the Saturday half- 
holiday; and in connexion with the law upon this subject, we shall recur to them 
hereafter in due course. The power of working “ according to the accustomed 
“hours of the trade” is, we consider, objectionable from its vagueness. 


73. All work at unusual hours, whether allowed by way of over-time, or under 
the permission to finish an incomplete process, should be regularly recorded, and 
reported to the inspector, in the manner hereafter described. 


74, With these relaxations of the law, which may now be embodied in the Act, 
we believe that the hours of work may now be reduced in these trades, without 
serious inconvenience to the employers, to the number allowed in textile factories 
by the Act of 1874; and we think it desirable, for the reasons stated, that such 
assimilation should be effected. 


Times oF Lasour; 2. ARRANGEMENT OF Hours: a. LIMITS. 


75. In considering, next in order, the Arrangement of the Hours of Labour, 
we notice, first, that it has been the policy of all the later Factory Acts to 
prescribe a period of 12 hours within which labour must be confined; and this 
principle, intelligible in itself, and very readily accepted wherever it has been 
enforced, we think it desirable to maintain, and, as we have said above, to extend 
to all workshops, where the limits have hitherto been wider. Without some 
such provision it appears impossible for inspectors to enforce the law. It was 
the absence of such a provision which rendered impossible the enforcement of 
the Act of 1848. Its absence, as we have shown above, has been one of the chief 
deficiencies complained of in the Workshops Act. An option has to some extent 
been given to manufacturers, of selecting the particular 12 hours within which 
they will work; thus, those under the older Acts have to work between 6 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. in summer, but may work either between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. or 7 a.m. 
and 7 p.m. in winter. There is, further, in the Act of 1867 a modification, under 
which permission has been given to certain: trades and factories, to work between 
7am. and 7 p.m., or 8am. and 8 p.m., throughout the year. Under the Act 
of 1874 no modifications are permitted, but the option of working between 
7 am. and 7 p.m. at pleasure is extended to the whole year. It is required 
in all cases that the hours selected as the limits of work should be publicly 
notified to the workpeople, and to the inspector. 


76. Since the passing of the Act of 1874 advantage has been taken of it in some 
textile factories to select a later hour than 6 a.m. for beginning work; but it 
appears that it has not been generally possible, in face of the resistance of the 
workpeople, to postpone the time of leaving off work in the evening: We find 
accordingly from a table furnished us by Mr. Baker that of 1,053 textile factories 
in Lancashire 632 are working from 6 a.m., 365 from 6.30 a.m., and only seven 
from 7 a.m., to various hours in the evening. In Ireland the number beginning 
as late as 7 amounts to 35 out of 173. It appears therefore that in textile manu- 
factories the hour of 6 a.m. is not considered too early to begin work. ‘This, 
however, is peculiar to textile manufactories, and more especially to those in the 
North. Indeed, there appears to be a geographical limit, on either side of which 
there prevails a different habit and inclination. This is illustrated by Mr. Baker’s 
evidence :— 

“When the Act of 1874 came into operation, having, as I have, the district of Lancashire 
under me, I issued a notice, with an abstract, asking the masters to give me the hours and the 
meal hours of the children they were going to adopt, and if you will look at this table you 
will see what difference existed (handing in a table to the Commission). The masters 
determined that work should begin at half-past 6, in order to let the women have a longer 
time in bed and longer time to take care of their children before breakfast, and leave off at 
6 at night ; but there was hardly one that would do it, although they said everything that 
they possibly could to induce them. One gentleman wrote to me and said, ‘The ladies and 
* gentlemen of my establishment will not come to work at half-past 6 ; they have all deter- 
“mined to come at 6 o’clock.’ That was also particularly the case in Blackburn, and in 
Manchester, and in fact, I may say, all over the cotton districts. 

“657. In that district and that respect, the option allowed by the Act of 1874 was not 
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“658. How is it in other districts ?-Much about the same. For instance, in some districts 
they work mainly between 7 to 7. In the woollen districts in the West of England they 
work from 7 to 7, in Wales they work from 7 to 7, so that it does not affect them in the 
same way. 

“659. But, in a general way, people like to begin early ?—Yes. As I have said before, there 
is a line that you may draw on the map from the Potteries, across the country to Birmingham, 
through the Black Country and to Wolverhampton, and between that and Lancashire, and the 
Potteries and Chester, they never will go to work sooner than 8 o'clock in the morning if they 
can help it. 

“660. What is the reason of that ?—It is the habit of the people. 

“661. Is it that they prefer to amuse themselves late at night ?—Whether they do it from 
any preference or not I do not know. I have just at this moment many applications to let 
the people work from 6 to 6 in Lancashire, and from 8 to 7 in Birmingham and the neighbour- 
hood ; in the West of England between 7 and 7. 


Similarly, in all trades other than textile, it has never been the custom to 
keep what they call “ factory hours;” and we do not consider that there is 
sufficient advantage in the one system over the other, to justify the foreing upon 
a whole population of hours to which they are not accustomed. On the one 
hand, the long evening is justly valued by the workers; on the other, the power 
of getting breakfast before going to work is conducive to health. 


77. We are prepared to recommend the extension to all trades of the free option 
of working from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., or, which is included in that permission and 
is found in some cases convenient, of working from 6.30 a.m. to 6.30 p.m. Per- 
mission to work between later limits than 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. should still, we think, 
be accorded only upon special grounds. It is at present given, in certain trades, 
by way of modification, that is to say, upon application by the employer to the 
Secretary of State. 


78. Some general observations upon the nature and use of the scheduled modi- 
fications to the Factory Acts- will not be out of place in this connexion. In 
the first place, the word “ modification’? has been used in the Acts with some 
ambiguity. Many statutory provisions are to. be found in schedules headed 
with this title; which ought rather to have been reserved for those provisions the 
use of which depended on the Secretary of State’s permission. We shall use it 
in future in this more restricted signification. The transferring to schedules of 
statutory provisions, or indeed of provisions of any kind which are not of the 
nature of byelaws, appears to be a blemish in the drafting of an Act and will 
probably be avoided in any future consolidation of the law. 


79. Special relaxations of the law in favour of particular classes or individuals 
are in themselves objectionable. In operation they cause jealousy and dissatisfac- 
tion in those to whom they are not granted. To guard against their abuse, the 
law has required numerous entries in registers, and notices to inspectors. These 
requirements give trouble alike to the employer and to the inspector; and are 
difficult to enforce, since with the employer there is every motive for keeping them 
irregularly, and with the inspector there are only occasional means of verifying 
them by personal visitation. The existence in the law of a provision for relaxation 
causes its peremptory provisions to be looked upon with less respect. Facilities 
are thus given for evasions of the law, at the same time that the disregard of it 
is palliated. When modifications are accumulated in such number and variety as 
in the present Factory Acts, the whole ‘law assumes a character of complexity 
and difficulty which is apt to be taken to justify its neglect. These eyils are 
aggravated when, as in most cases under the existing law, the relaxation is 
granted at the option virtually of the inspectors of factories, the officials who are 
charged with enforcing the law. The invidiousness is increased, moreover, when, 
as in the instance now under consideration, the relaxation comes in effect to be 
the privilege of particular members of a trade to the exclusion of others who 
equally require it. This anomaly arises in part from irregularity, perhaps not 
entirely to be avoided, in the administration through two co-ordinate officers of 
a discretionary power. It is due in part to the ignorance or timidity of those 
who are entitled to the privilege, but do not claim it. We believe that the 
inspectors would be most happy to be relieved inthis respect of a part of their 
responsibility, which will indeed become if, as we have recommended, all work- 
shops are now brought under the Factory Act, very much more onerous, if not 


overwhelming. 
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80. The circumstances of different trades are too various and complex to 
allow us to dispense with all special relaxations of the law. We have en- 
deavoured, however, in the course of our inquiry, to discover in what particulars 
the existing multitude of them might be diminished. All those of which we 
shall recommend the retention should, we think, be granted in each case upon 
some intelligible principle, which should be embodied in the law, and should in 
all respects, so far as possible, be made statutory. or this purpose each relaxa- 
tion should be granted, if granted at all, generally to the trade at large, and not 
to individual employers. The trades to which it seems proper to extend it 
should be specified in a schedule, and the reason for which it is granted to them 
should be embodied in the Act. Power might then be reserved, we think, with 
advantage, to the Secretary of State, to extend the relaxation to other trades and 
processes, in which the same reason could be shown to exist as is specified in the 
Act in respect of the scheduled trades. 


81. Such cases are not likely to be frequent, and should be narrowly scrutinised 
before the concession is made. We recommend that this power should be exercised 
by orders to be laid on the table of both Houses of Parliament, and only to have 
the force of law if not objected to by either House within a certain number 
of days. By this means we expect that provision can be made for the unforeseen 
exigencies of particular trades, while at the same time the use of all relaxations 
will be restricted to cases of absolute necessity. 

82. Generally speaking, the trades in which modifications have hitherto been 
granted are comprised in a list originally settled by agreement between the two 
inspectors of factories, which includes paper mills, trades dealing with molten 
metal and glass, newspaper printing offices, and shops and warehouses in which 
the persons employed are of a higher class than factory operatives. Of these, 
the paper mills and molten metal and glass trades work night and day, and 
accordingly are not affected by the rule as to the limits of hours. We have 
obtained a return from the inspectors of factories, from which it will appear that, 
setting aside the cases when relaxation has been granted to the extent merely of 
working from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. all the year round, for which we propose now to 
provide under the general law, the trades in which a further relaxation has been 
found desirable are few, and are to be distinguished without much difficulty. 


83. We propose that a list of trades should now be inserted in the Act, in which 
the right to work between limits as late as 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. should be established 
by law. This list should contain letter-press printing in general, bookbinding, 
and trades for the making of wearing apparel; in which last we include tailoring, 
dress and mantle making, millinery, shirt and collar making, straw hat and 
bonnet making, Warehouse Occupations, and the manufacture of fringe and 
fancy trimming, skirts, stays, and under-clothing. The grounds on which the 
modification has generally been conceded. to these trades are, that it has been 
customary to work from 8 am. te 8 p.m., and that there exists no sufficient 
reason for disturbing the hours which have been found generally convenient 
to those concerned. In some of these cases it has been specially thought proper 
to grant the privilege, in order to lighten, in “ factories,’ the pressure of what 
would otherwise be the unfair competition of “ workshops’ employed in the same 
trade, and continuing to work the usual hours. The occasion for this will, if our 
recommendations are adopted, no longer exist. 

84. We recommend that the “reason” in this case to be embodied in the law, 
as justifying an extension of the relaxation to other trades, should be limited to 
the condition, already embodied in the list settled by the inspectors of factories, 
and therefore now acted upon for some years, that the persons employed are 
engaged in occupations in which earlier hours are not customary. We propose 
also that the Secretary of State should have power to allow the limits to be, in 
any trade where sufficient reason exists, as late as9am.and9p.m. This latter 
relaxation we think should not extend to the employment of children. 


85. In lace factories a special privilege has been conferred for working male 
young persons over 16, between limits extending from 4 a.m. to 10 p.m.; subject 
to the conditions that they shall do no such work both on the morning and 
evening of the same day, or on the evening and the morning of the same night, 
and that the hours of labour shall not exceed nine. With this privilege, which 


was confirmed by the Act of 1874, we do not propose to interfere. 
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86. In the case of ,bread baking, it may be necessary to grant a relaxation of 
the law permitting the employment of youths over 16, between limits extending 
from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m., as at present under the Bakehouses Regulation Act. We 
think the condition of nine hours labour should be added, as in the ease of lace 
factories. 


Times OF LaBour: 2. ARRANGEMENT OF Hours: 6. LENGTH OF SPELL. 


87. The next provision for the Arrangement of Hours is that by which the meal 
times, or times of rest and refreshment, are prescribed. We have noticed above 
that it is by the combined working of a provision requiring two hours free for 
meals, with that prescribing the 12 hours limit of labour, that the Act of 1874 
has limited the hours of work to 10 in the day. There is, however, a further 
restriction embodied in that Act, by which continuous employment for more 
than four hours and a half is prohibited. This reduction of what we may call 
the ‘ spell” of work to four and a half hours from five, which was the maximum 
time for continuous employment under the older Acts, was justified by arguments 
derived from the nature of the labour in textile factories, which requires constant 
attention, and does not admit of intervals for refreshment, or in some cases for 
rest, so long as the machinery isin motion. This reason for the change does not 
exist in manufactures other than textile; and we are informed, by the common 
agreement of employers and employed, that to insist upon it would cause the 
most serious inconvenience in the hardware and miscellaneous trades, without 
affording any appreciable benefit. When coupled with the provision, most valu- 
able wherever practicable, that the workers shall not remain during meal times in 
their place of work, it would involve the quitting of the factory twice in the day 
instead of once, by all who at present work more than nine hours, or whose hours 
of work, although not exceeding nine hours, cannot conveniently be so arranged 
as to divide exactly in the middle. The evidence of Mr. Parker, the represen- 
tative of the Birmingham button makers, is perhaps on this head as cogent as any. 
He says,— 

“T have handed to the secretary of your Commission certain resolutions that were passed 
at our meeting. The first resolution that was passed at the meeting which was held was 
this, ‘That this meeting thinks it very undesirable to reduce the working hours from five to 
‘ four and a half between meals, the custom being to work from 8 in the morning till I 
‘ without a break’; that was the first point which we all seemed to feel very strongly. It is 
the custom in Birmingham generally to work from 8 in the morning till 1, and it is the 
universal custom of the workpeople to dine.between 1 and 2. They prefer to breakfast as a 
rule before they come, and they dine at 1 o’clock, and should they want anything to eat in 
the interval they generally can-take their opportunity of eating it, but without any stoppage 
of the machinery. 

“ 4347. Inthe case of women they are very much in the habit of having a cup of tea in the 
course of the afternoon, are they not ?—Yes, but even in the morning they are in the habit 
of having a bit of bread and butter or something of the sort: at 11 o’clock ; it is not distinctly 
recognised in the majority of factories, but they do have it. They have breakfast before they 
come and dine at 1 o’clock. It was not the opinion of the meeting that it was necessary to 
shorten that time from five to four anda half hours. It would be extremely inconvenient 
to do it, and it seems to me and to us generally that it would end in the people being at 
work later if they were to make the requisite number of hours in the day, because it is 
breaking the time up into more divisions. 

« 4348. In fact, your system shortens the working day ?—Yes; at my own manufactory 
we work 54 hours in the week, and we work as I say from 8 till 1, and from 2 till 7.” 

In the case of workpeople living at a distance from their work, this incon- 
venience, it is evident, would be aggravated. Indeed it has already been seriously 
felt, in the case of those textile manufactories which are south of the geographical 
line above noticed, and in which, accordingly, the early hours of the Lancashire 
cotton mills are either unknown, or exceptional. In winter, in particular, the 
exposure to cold and wet which the workpeople incur, by being turned out of the 
mill for breakfast instead of having it comfortably at home before starting, has 
been forcibly represented to us. Mr. Sub-Inspector Striedinger, says of Warwick- 
shire (less Birmingham) and Oxfordshire :-— 

« By far the largest number of textile works in my district are the manufactures of ribbons, 
trimming, frilling, coach lace, &¢., and of elastic web. The summer hours in these works 
were, previously to 1875, between 6 and 6, with half an hour for breakfast. The period of 
actual work, therefore, never exceeded in summer 44 hours without a meal or 30 minutes 
rest. In winter, however, the habit has prevailed all throughout this district with this class 
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of factories to work between the hours of 8 a.m. and 7 p.m., and to divide the working day of 
10 hours into two equal halves of five hours each by a stop from 1 to 2 for dinner. Since 
the Act of 1874 has become law, the following hours have been almost universally adopted, 
but only with great reluctance, and after grave complaints and violent remonstrances, viz, 
7 am. to 8.30; 9 to1; 2 to 6.30 p.m. 

“Tn a few of the best conducted establishments, however, the hardship of compelling women 
and young girls to leave their homes at an unaccustomed early hour, and after an hour and 
a half’s work, forcing them out of the warm mill into the cold streets to get their hurried 
breakfast, has been felt so keenly by their employers that they sacrifice during the winter 
half year a whole hour of every day’s work by not commencing work until 8.30 a.m., stopping 
from 1 to 2 for dinner, and leaving off at 6.30 p.m. 

And again, in reference to Mr. Bliss’s Tweed factory at Chipping Norton, “a 
«« model mill in many respects, employing over 20 per cent. of the whole neigh- 
* bouring population,” Mr. Striedinger says :— 

“The 44 hours spell is considered a cruel infliction in winter, The old ave 
hours’ spell enabled the hands to have comfortable breakfasts at home and to put their houses 
in order before starting for the factory, where work commenced at 8 am. Under the new 
Act they have to leave their homes an hour earlier, and after an hour’s work at the factory 
to trudge up and down a bleak hill in inclement weather to ‘ bolt’ within a given half hour a 
hasty meal. A reversion to the five hours’ spell enabling them to get their accustomed 
home comforts, at any rate during winter, would be hailed with delight by employers and 
employed. At present, ‘the benevolent intentions of Parliament are looked upon at Chipping 
‘ Norton, at least, says the senior member of the firm in a letter to me, ‘as a curse.’” 

The cloth manufacturers of Stroud also, supported by a deputation of their 
workpeople, represented that the alteration of hours imposed by the Act of 1874 
imposed a great inconvenience on the workpeople who, residing for the most part 
at a distance from the mills, were accustomed, and greatly preferred, to have their 
early and late meals before coming to work and at the close of the day. Nor 
are these complaints entirely confined to the south of England. The representa- 
tives of the silk manufacturers of Leek, confirmed by those of the Operative Silk 
Twisters’ Association, express their preference for the old five hour spell with one 
break. 


88. Constrained as we are to regard this question, so far as textiles are con- 
cerned, as an important element in the system established by the Act of 1874, 
wherein long standing controversies, which it is inexpedient to reopen, have 
received a recent parliamentary settlement, we nevertheless cannot refuse to 
attach weight to the representations above quoted, considered as arguments 
against the further extension of the rule of the four and a half hour spell, to trades 
which stand on the same level rather with these exceptional cases than with textile 
manufactories generally. We therefore recommend that in this respect, as well 
as in regard to the normal length of hours, the rule for the general class of 
factories should not be assimilated to that for textiles, but that five hours should 
remain the maximum length of the spell of work, between two intervals of rest. 


89. The trades at present under the Act of 1870 partake, as we have above 
noticed, in some respects, but not altogether, of the conditions under which special 
restrictions have been imposed upon textile factories. In regard to the spell of 
work, the weight of the evidence submitted to us appears to be strongly in favour 
of the five hours maximum. It appears that, as in the case of the hardware 
trades, the reduction of the spell to four and a half hours would be more incon- 
venient than the reduction of the hours to 10. We accordingly recommend that 
in these trades also the five hours maximum should remain. 


90. Besides the provisions limiting the spell of work to a maximum of hours, 
there are others, of which the intention is further to regulate, without absolutely 
fixing, the times allowed for meals. We have noticed above that the length of 
the hours of work is regulated, within the general 12 hours limit, by the setting 
apart, in textiles of two hours, and elsewhere of one hour and a half, of that 
period of 12 hours for meals. As to workshops, this is the only provision. As 
to the general class of factories, it is provided that all meal times shall be between 
7:30 a.m. and 6.0 p.m.; that one hour at least is to be given before 3 p.m.; and 
that ‘when the full spell of five hours is worked before 1 p.m., the interval shall 
not be less than 30 minutes. As to textile factories, the hours between which 
all meal times are to be given are extended. so as to include the whole period of 
12 hours allotted for employment; the hour before 3 p.m. is still prescribed, 
and the full half hour’s interval is required after any full spell of four and a half 
hours. We have no alteration to propose in the rules affecting the two classes of 
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factories; except that we think the limits between which the meal hours must 
be taken might safely be extended, in the general class, as in textile factories, to 
the full 12 hours of employment. 


91. In extending the regulations as to length of spell, and arrangement of meal 
hours to workshops, we recommend that all domestic employment, as above defined, 
should be left under the system at present in force in workshops; as we think 
it desirable to interfere as little as possible with the habits and arrangements of 
families. This will also have the effect of rendering generally unnecessary the 


visits of the inspector to private houses, except for special cause, and when the © 


work is being carried on at unusual hours. 


92. A provision that all the protected persons employed in a factory shall have 
their meals at the same time of day, unless some alteration for special cause shall 
be allowed in writing by an inspector, has been inserted in the law with a view 
to facilitate the enforcement of the above regulations. The omission of children 
from this provision, in the general class of factories, shouid be supplied. Excep- 
tions are made in the case of blast furnaces, iron mills, glass making, paper mills, 
letter-press printing, and any factory or process to which the Secretary of State 
may by order declare the same inapplicable. A modified form of this exception, 
confined to male young persons only, is given to dyeing and open air bleaching. 
The reason for these relaxations of the law consists in the continuous nature of 
the process ; and subject to the statement of this in the Act, and the enumeration 
in a schedule of the processes above nientioned, to which it does not appear that 
any addition has been made, either by inspectors or by the Secretary of State, we 
consider that the relaxation, and the liberty to extend it by order in the manner 
we have above described, should be embodied in the consolidated Act. 


93. Similarly we do not recommend any alteration in the law, or in the relaxa- 
tions of it already permitted, as regards the prohibition that protected persons 
should be employed or allowed to remain during meal hours in the room where 
any manufacturing process is then being carried on. In this instance the reason 
of the relaxation and the list of trades in which it has been coneeded are the 
same as in the last, with the exception of blast furnaces, and some parts of glass 
factories. 


Times of LABour; 8. PRocESsES EXEMPTED FROM REGULATION. 

94, Under the present law, the gutting, packing, and salting of fish, imme- 
diately upon its arrival in the boats, is\entirely exempt from regulation. Similarly 
in Turkey red dyeing, as is noticed above, such employment as is necessary for 
the purpose of preventing.damage from spontaneous combustion is permitted 
without interference, and this permission is extended to the case of “ extra- 
“ ordinary atmospheric influence’ in open air bleaching. In the last-mentioned 
case we consider that no sufficient ground exists for so large and elastic a dis- 
cretion. In the two former the preservation of property renders employment at 
unusual hours occasionally necessary, and there appears to be no reason to inter- 
fere with it. 

95. In the Factory Act of 1844 there is a clause in the interpretation section 
entirely exempting from the Act the employment of young persons working only 


in making and repairing the machinery or any part of the factory. In the Factory - 


Acts Extension Act, 1867, there is a section exempting from the definition of a 
factory any premises where the founding or casting of metal is carried on by not 
more than five persons, as subsidiary to the repair or completion of some other 
work. These provisions we recommend should be omitted from the Consolidated 
Act. The case, we think, should rather be met by a relaxation of the regulations 
as to arrangement of hours, such as we shall hereafter propose with regard to 
Saturday afternoon, than by an exemption. 

96. We notice that the Secretary of State has power to suspend the law in the 
case of establishments belonging to the Crown. We recommend that he should 
also have power to extend the relaxation suspending it to cases where it may be 
considered necessary for the preservation of property. This power should be 
exercised by order, as above. 


Times oF LaBour; 4. OVER-TIME. 


97. Over-time has in general been permitted by way of modification, under the 
several provisions referred to inthe margin. By these clauses power has been 
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given to the Secretary of State to permit in any trade the employment for 15 F.AE.A. 1867, 


hours a day, upon 72 days in the year, of male young persons over 16; in letter- ee 


press printing, for 15 hours a day, without limit of days, of male young persons VL; F.& W.A. 


over 16; in bookbinding, for 14 hours a day, upon 96 days in the year, for young saga 


. persons over 16 and women, and upon 36 days in the year for young persons over dule I. 


14; in the manufacture of preserves from fruit, and in the processes of preserving Relea 
or curing fish, for 14 hours a day, upon 96 days i in the year, of women; in the © “?s”* to ¢ 
manufacture of bricks and tiles other than ornamental tiles, for 14 hours a day, 

upon three days a week during the summer months, of male young persons over 

14 and women; and lastly, in places where the nature of the business depends 

upon the weather, for 14 hours a day, upon 96 days in the year, of young persons 

over 14 and women. 


RELAXATION FO: 


98. Of these provisions that which gives power to employ women in fish curing rai 
and fruit preserving for 14 hours on 96 days in the year we recommend should inn 
be retained unaltered, and embodied in the law. Here the material is perishable, Baker, 1228; 
and is brought to Mneket At. great quantities, at times which cannot be regulated cole 2017 ne 


or foreseen. The relaxation is at present given absolutely, without reference £0 Blackwell, 3708 


the Secretary of State, but is limited to the latter seven months of the year. See 


99. Por all the rest we recommend the substitution of a general statutory Gexerar Ovm 
provision in favour of trades liable to emergencies of certain kinds, to be specified jiuxorn. 
in the Act, such trades to be enumerated in a schedule to the Act, with power in 
the Secretary of State to add to their number in the. manner specified above. 

This provision should permit the employment for 14 hours a day, upon not more 

than five days in the week, or 48 days in the year, of young persons, male or Redgrave,401; 
female, over 16, and women; or again, for 13 hours a day, upon not more than (awe 
five days in the week, and 48 days in the year, of young persons, male or female, (1) Johnston. 
over 14. The provision embodied in oe existing modifications, for an extra half 

hour’s meal time after 6 in the evening, should be retained. The total amount 

of over-time which may be actually adele under these provisions is equal to the 

excess of 14 and 13 hours respectively over the ordinary time of 103 hours, 

together with two hours for meals; that is to say, it will amount to a maximum Baker, 705 ; H 
of one hour and a half in the one case and half an hour in the other. We propose (3)’ 2701 "Ap 
to add a general provision that over-time shall never involve employment later ~~’ 


than 9 p.m. 


100. The trades liable to emergencies to which we propose to extend this Reraxartox 
provision are of three kinds. The first class is that of trades dependent upon the ;i.?Ps man 


INTERRUPTION 


weather, and subject to interruption by rain or frost. Of this nature is the Sreuss or Wx: 
manufacture of bricks and tiles, and some minor trades. Here the relaxation pen Posie I 
might in principle be made subject to conditions similar to those enforced at 13,039; Rickat 
the present time with reference to the recovery of lost time in water mills; 1%5*°. 

that is to say, the over-time, besides its maximum limits, might be restricted to 

the making up at a given rate per day of the time lost by stress of weather. But 

since the keeping of a register of lost time would entail difficulties in such 

processes as brick-making, where there is no machinery, as there is in water 

mills, the stoppage of which constitutes a definite and easily recognised fact, 

we believe it will be better to leave the provision without statutory restriction 

except the maximum of 48 days in the year. 


101. The second class of trades liable to emergency are those in which a sudden Reraxarion 
press of work arises from the orders of customers, such as job-printers, especially gi{P?s 4X" 
in country districts, millinery, dress-making, and the like; more especially in Cxvpxs. 
connexion with weddings and court drawing-rooms, and above all with funerals 521° Yatiue 
and mourning orders. ‘There is no branch of the present subject which requires 2662; Paterson, 
to be more closely pruned down to ‘the limits of what is absolutely necessary. 3);5° 2790; 
The argument drawn from the fluctuations of the market, from the necessity 3794; Mullord, 
of working “ to order,’ has been used in tun by every class of employers ; and ee 
there is no direction in which the rigid carrying out of the principle of restricting 5489; Gee, 732 
hours of labour has been more beneficial to the working class. A very large nora ae 
number of the orders of customers, which it has been us' ual to keep back to ae 9974 ; Brownsc 
last minute, and then throw upon the already fully burdened workers, not merely eae ley. 1 

can be quite as easily given so as to have plenty of time for their completion, but ds<y, 12.686 ; 
also will be so given, and are in fact so given, when and so often as the customer Fgh, sels 
is made to recognise that he otherwise runs the risk of not having his orders Goddard, 13,07 


ye ee : : i ; aE Oe ing, 13,49 
completed in time to suit his own convenience. It is from their feeling that collars fishy 
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this is so that the workers in some of the most over-worked of trades, and a few 
of the sub-inspectors, have represented to us that what is needed from a reform 
of the Factory Acts is not a further restriction of hours, but the total abolition 
of all modifications whatever. We so far concur with this that we believe it is 
not necessary to retain in the Acts any provisions by way of relaxation which - 
itis unadvisable to grant once for all to the whole trade. We trust in time that 
the use of over-time in trades of this class may be restricted down to the vanishing 
point ; and we believe that not even in the most extreme case set before us, that, 
for instance, of a general court mourning, is it absolutely necessary to the interests 
of society that those who minister to its wants should be overtasked to supply them. 
At the same time we recognise that at the present day rigidly to enforce in these 
trades the rule of hours would probably result, only in part, in inducing customers 
to give more time for the completion of orders, and in part would drive work 
out of the workshops toa greater degree than at present, to be done under no 
conditions of supervision or regulation in the ill ventilated bedrooms of the workers. 
We recommend therefore that the relaxation should in this class of cases be still 
permitted, subject to the further condition, not insisted upon by us for the former 
class, that all over-time so worked should be subsequently deducted, within six 
months, from the legal 60 hours per week, at the rate of not less than half an 
hour per day; thus reducing, in places where over-time has been worked, the 
104 hours to 10 hours per day, until the balance has been made up. This, we may 
remark, is in practice very commonly done at present. The enforcing of it-as a ° 
rule would tend to discourage the use of over-time ; even the trouble of calculation 
and registering is practically found to operate in that direction. Nor do we think 
it can fairly be objected to as giving undue trouble ; since the making of over-time 
a statutory relaxation, instead of ‘a modification to be applied for, will be found 
very acceptable.. When the over-time worked has thus, been made up} the fact 
should be reported to the inspector. 

102. There is yet a third class of trades, where the emergency arises from press 
of orders, in this case not sudden or unforeseen, but regularly recurrent and 
inevitable. Such are letter-press and lithographic printers and bookbinders 
engaged in the production of periodicals. The most conspicuous instance which 
has been represented to us is that of the publishers of railway time-tables. ‘There 
does not appear to us to be, any sufficient reason why the manufacture of a 
monthly magazine should be deferred-to the latest possible moment before its 
publication, or why the managers of railway companies, in effecting their periodical 
changes i in the times of departure and arrival of trains, should not bring out their 
own time-tables so as to leave sufficient time for the production of the compilations 
from them which are more favoured by the public. We believe that a great deal - 
remains to be effected, in the way of limiting relaxation in this class of trades 
towards the reduction of over-time, and we consider that the restriction mentioned 
in the case of the second class above discussed, whereby over-time is deducted 
at the rate of half an hour a day from the legal hours of subsequent days, should 
be extended to this class, with the further condition that previous notice of its 
being the rule of the shop to work such and such hours over-time upon such and 
such days should be given to the workpeople, by its insertion in the form of 
notice suspended in the shop, and to the inspector in the usual manner. 

103. To the trades mentioned above by way of specimen under the head of each 
of the three classes, we think should be added the following :—Under class (1) 
besides bricks and tiles, open air rope works, flax scutch mills, and the manufacture 
of glue. The trades in which the recovery of lost time is at present allowed we 
shall treat of in the next division of our Report. Under class (2), the trades 
mentioned in the schedule to the order of the Secretary of State, printed in the 
House of Commons return, dated 12th February 1872, that is to say :— 

“Tailors ; dress, mantle, and palet6ét makers ; milliners ; hat, cap, and bonnet makers; shirt 
collar makers; boot and shoe makers; braid, fringe, and fancy trimming makers; artificial 
flower makers; bonbon and Christmas present makers ; valentine makers ; fancy box makers ; 
almanack makers and finishers ; and firewood cutters.” 

To this list has been added subsequently the manufacturers of playing cards ; 
aerated water manufacturers ; also job dyers, under the modification contained i in 


‘the Act of 1871. 


104, It will be noticed that among the trades included in this schedule are some 
in which the press of order can to some extent be foreseen, as in the case of 
Christmas present makers, valentine makers, and almanack makers. Where this 
is the case it appears to us that the privilege of working over-time might be 
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more easily limited than in cases where the emergency depends upon casual 


xhiii- 


circumstances. At the same time it will always be necessary to leave a margin 


to some trades in which, although the time for unusual press of: business can be 
foreseen, yet owing to the bulk, or to the perishable nature of the manufactured 
article, it is found impossible to keep it in large quantities, or for a long time, in 
stock. Such are fancy box makers, whose goods occupy too much room to be 
kept upon the premises until wanted, and biscuit makers, whose products are 
deteriorated for every day that they are kept. We have above treated of the 
necessity of bringing this class of manufacture within the Factory Acts. With a 
relaxation permitting over-time for a maximum of 48 days in the year, we believe 


that no difficulty will be experienced by the employers in accommodating them- 
selves to the general rule of hours. ; 


105. Another trade in which, as above noticed, over-time has been permitted, 
is that of straw hat and bonnet sewing ; but in this case we understand that the 
option of using later limits of employment, that is to say, between 8 a.m. and 8 
p-m., or perhaps even between 9 a.m, and 9 p.m., will afford all that is required. 
The expediency of allowing late hours in the evening does not in fact arise so 
much from press of orders, as from the fact that the girls who come to Luton 
and Dunstable for the busy season cannot be induced to get up early in the 
morning, and if turned out early from the factories in the evening, have no 
permanent homes of their own to which to go. 


106. With the provisions allowing of over-time, we notice that by which power 
is given to continue employment for half-an-hour after the time for leaving off 
work, in the case where the process would otherwise be left incomplete. This 
provision we have above discussed with reference to bleach works, and recom- 
mended that it should be continued in the form, not of a modification, but of 
a statutory exception. In this latter form we find it in the Act of 1867, and 
recommend that it should be so continued. The trades to which it is at present 
accorded are chiefly those in which labour is continuous throughout the night— 
blast furnaces, iron mills, and paper mills; foundries are also included, but for 
glass works it does not appear to have been required. We think it only necessary 
to continue this relaxation of the law to meet the case of such establishments as 
do not exercise the power of working throughout the night. We recommend, 
therefore that it should be confined to them; and we propose to add, in all 
cases, the condition above recommended in the case of bleach works, that the 
regular number of hours work in the week should not be exceeded. 


Times oF Laspourn: 5. REcovERY oF Lost TIME. 


107. Provisions allowing the recovery of lost time were inserted in the Act of 
1844. They are two in number. By the first, time lost in water mills, by 
stoppages due to drought or flood, is allowed to be recovered, at the rate of one 
hour a day, within six months next after the stoppage. By the other, time so 
lost may be recovered during the night next following the stoppage, provided 
the total amount of the day’s work is not increased. By the Act of 1850 the 
first of these provisions was further limited, no work being permitted in order to 
recover lost time after 7 p.m.; and the second was enacted with more particularity, 
the time during which the recovery might take place being defined as that between 
6 p.m, and 6 a.m., and the length of the day’s work being specified at 103 
hours. It is to be further noticed that, while the first of these provisions is 


applicable to the labour of children, young persons, and women, the second 


covers that only of young persons and women. A. provision was inserted in the 
Factory Act of 1867, extending the power of recovering lost time, at the rate of 
one hour for every turn of work to glass works, which is not needed; and in the 
Factory Act of 1870 is the provision above noticed, extending both the clauses of 
the Act of 1844 to bleaching and dyeing works, to meet the case of time lost by 
reason of frost or snow ; and also, in this case only, by breakage of machinery. 


108. The power of making up lost time in the case of breakage of machinery is 
desired by other manufacturers besides bleachers and dyers. The loss is quite 
as serious, and the misfortune quite as impossible in all cases to prevent, in many 
_ trades besides that now specially favoured in this respect. We are at a loss to 
see any principle upon which this privilege can reasonably be granted to one 
trade and withheld trom others. Whatever may be said in favour of it, there is 
' no doubt that in operation it tends rather to favour those establishments in which 
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the machinery is imperfect or out of repair. We cannot recommend its extension 
to other trades; and for this reason we have above recommended its discontinuance 
in the case of bleachers and dyers. 

109. The case of time lost by stress of weather, whether it be as in water-mills, 
through flood or drought, or as in bleaching and dyeing by the open air process, 
through frost or snow, or as in brick-making, through rain, is different. We have 
provided above, under Class 1 of trades liable to emergencies, for hindrances of 
this nature, so far as concerns the labour of young persons and women. By 
making that provision statutory, the trades using it are placed, in one important 
respect, on the same level as those entitled to recover lost time. It seems desirable, 
if it can be done without inconvenience, to simplify the law by bringing all the 
lost time clauses into a form similar to that of the over-time provisions we have 
recommended. ‘The form of the over-time provisions, if made statutory, is to be 
preferred, as embodying a limit of days in the year, upon which over-time may 
be worked, and thus obviating the abuse which appears sometimes to have arisen, 
as in the case of water-mills, when the power of a stream has been over-estimated, 
and the regular system of working in the mill has thus come to be one of 
losing time through want of power, and making it up when a head of water has 
been. accumulated. We think it desirable that the limit we have recommended 
above, of 48 days in the year, should be extended to water mills; and propose, 
therefore, that water mills should in future constitute a fourth class of trades liable 
to emergencies, standing next in order to the first above-mentioned, distinguished 
from the latter classes by the nature of the emergency, which depends in this 
case upon natural causes, and not upon press of orders, and from the first class 
by the incidence of the emergency, which in this case affects, not the possibility of 
carrying on the work, but merely the use of a particular kind of mechanical power. 
In view of the danger of abuse, such as we have noticed above, we think it desirable 
to retain, in this class of trades, the restriction of the amount of over-time which 
may be worked to the actual amount of time already lost, a restriction strictly 
parallel with that which we recommend in the case of the second and third classes 
above described, which provides for the subsequent repayment of over-time. 
There appears no reason why bleaching and dye works should constitute the sole 
exception to the rule of 48 days; and we therefore recommend that they should 
be, so far as the open air processes are concerned, included in the first class of 
trades liable to emergencies, and should have the same privilege of working 
over-time, which we have above indicated for brick-making, rope works, and other 
open air trades. We consider that these provisions will fairly replace that section 
in the Act of 1844 which allows of the recovery of lost time at the rate of one 
hour aday. The other section in that Act, which allows, for young persons and 
women only, the recovery of lost time during the succeeding night, ought, we 
think, to be repealed. It appears that it’ has been much less used than the 
method of recovery by short daily instalments; it is also, in our opinion, much 
more prejudicial to the workers, and gives greater facilities for evasion of the 
law. 

110. 'There remains one concluding chapter to notice in the legislation which 
has taken place upon this subject of lost time. By the Act of 1874 the power of 
making up lost time in water mills, under either of the sections of the Act of 1844, 
was for all textile factories unconditionally abrogated. 'The enforcement of this 
provision was fixed to date from the lst January 1876. Shortly after the com- 
mencement of our proceedings it was brought to our notice that considerable 
apprehension existed among the textile manufacturers using water-power, espe- 
cially in the factory districts of Scotland, of the consequences of this abroga- 
tion. A deputation from the Chamber of Commerce of Dundee, . representing 
the water-power manufacturers of Blairgowrie, waited upon us to urge the sus- 
pension of this provision of the Act of 1874 until further inquiry could be 
made as to the extent of the industry affected, and the degree to which it might 
be injured. Upon the evidence submitted to us, we considered it: our duty to 
institute further inquiry into the point suggested for consideration. It will be 
observed that no modifications have ever been granted to textile factories; there- 
fore the abolition of the lost time privilege is discussed in the evidence submitted 
to us without reference to the privilege of working over-time, which is in many 
respects its equivalent in the case of other factories. 

111. We have received from the deputation of the Dundee Chamber of 
Commerce an abstract of the time lost by flood water at the well known Stanley 
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Works near Perth during 13 years; that is to say, during two periods extending Q. 2820. 
from January 1859 to December 1862, and from January 1866 to November 1874 
respectively. The average loss by this abstract amounts to 210 hours a year ; 

the principal loss taking place in the winter months. In some districts the 
stoppage of machinery is more often caused by flood than by drought. We 
subsequently received the evidence of a deputation from the north of Ireland, 
consisting of mill owners employing waier-power, to a similar effect. Mr. 
Cameron, the sub-inspector of factories for Belfast, has favoured us with a return 
showing that, during the year 1874, in 8 mills out of 35, time was lost to the 
amount of from 1 hour and 45 minutes to 150 hours, either by drought or flood. 

112. From a full return made out for us at the Factory Office, an analysis of Statistics orWarer 
which will be found in the Appendix, we find that there are, in the whole of the “"™*: 

United Kingdom, 1,413 establishments which employ water-power in textile 
manufactures. Of these 792 belong to the woollen manufacture, 278 to cotton, 
and 125 to flax. The rest are chiefly worsted, silk, and shoddy manufactories. 
In England there are 829 such establishments, in Scotland 225, in Ireland 105, 
and in Wales 254. By the Return of Factories and Workshops printed for the 
House of Commons in 1871, it appears that the amount of horse-power supplied 
to textile factories by machinery driven by water, as compared with that driven 
by steam, was in England and Wales, 19,547 to 419,389; in Scotland 7,202 to 
68,314; and in Ireland 8,293 to 25,032. The importance of the industry de- 
pending upon water for moving power is therefore considerable; and it is to be 
observed further, that from the circumstance of their being planted in spots 
where alone water-power is obtainable, on the banks of streams, often in remote Morton, 2848. 
parts of the country, and in mountainous districts, which, but for this would have 

been too much out of the way to allow of manufacture being pursued with success, 

the separate factories are often of greater importance to the prosperity of the 

districts in which they stand, than the steam power factories which are congregated 

round the great centres of industry and in the highways of commerce. A con- 

siderable population is, in fact, often dependent upon their existence. We find 

from the same Return that, out of the figures denoting the horse-power in water 

mills and steam mills respectively, for the boroughs containing 20,000 inhabitants, 

- throughout Mr, Redgraye’s district, only 2,624, or an absolutely insignificant 

proportion, represents the amount due to water-power. The great bulk of the Boase, 16,949. 
water mills being situated in the country, the employers urge with some justice 

the greater healthiness of the conditions of labour in country districts, as a plea 

for favour. Another plea, grounded on the disadvantages of the position for 

purposes of commerce, must, we think, be left out of account, as being balanced 

by the greater cheapness of the power employed for the sake of which the dis- 

advantages of situation were in the first instance overlooked, and by the greater Redgrave, 3790 ; 
cheapness of labour, and the greater control possessed by the employer over his Midleton, 17,261.) 
local labour market. 

118. On the other side is to be urged the fact that in all the larger mills, and Avxmury Srmam- 
in England in nearly all mills, steam-power is now used as auxiliary to the 2a" oo 
_water-power. It is clear that, where this is the case, a mill owner has no claim, Homs, 7361.’ 
as against his rival in trade, to exceptional privileges of working over-time, merely 
because he usually, but not necessarily, employs water-power, which is sometimes | 
liable to interruption. In exceptional cases, mills having steam-engines are some- Redgrave, 3752. 
times stopped in time of flood by the backwater. But in general the introduction 
of steam-power must be considered as taking away the reason for the privilege. 
Under these circumstances it becomes important to examine to what extent 
steam-power has been already supplied in water mills. Of the 1,413 establish- 
ments above mentioned, 620 are entirely without steam-power, 86 have steam- 
power to an amount less than three-fourths of their water-power, and 707, or 
exactly one half, have steam-power equal to or exceeding three-fourths of their 
water-power. In one half, therefore, of the textile water mills adequate steam- 
power has been already supplied, to obviate loss of time by deficiency of water. 
Of the 706 where the steam-power is inadequate, no less than 518 belong to the 
woollen manufacture; and of these one-half are in Wales. ‘These are mostly 
small works, of from two to 20 horse-power. The great majority of the women, 
children, and young persons employed are found in the mills where there is a 
sufficiency of steam-power. 

114. It is to be observed that this question is complicated to some extent by the Cavszs or Loss or: 
competition for water existing between mills upon the same stream. In case of *™™ 
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drought the mill higher up the stream: will sometimes stop the water entirely 
until sufficient head has accumulated to turn the machinery in that mill; while 
the lower mill is compelled to wait, until the water has reached it, in some cases, 
as we are told, as much as three hours later. This is made ground for claiming 
relaxation of the law on the part of the mills which are lower down the stream ; 
but the argument is turned against them by Mr. Redgrave, who considers that 
an artificial stoppage of water is not among the occasions originally contemplated 
by the legislature as justifying the privilege, and that. the use of it upon these 
occasions has caused that which was intended as an exceptional privilege to be 
developed into a regular system of working. He says :— . 

“The whole object of legislation upon that subject appears to me to be, to provide in cases 
of accidental difficulty over which the mill owner of course has no control, such as that of 
drought or flood, or of too much water, or of too little water; it evidently means that those 
should be considered as caused by natural causes, by the elements, and to that extent there 
seems to be a certain amount of reason that those who are dependent upon water-power 
should have some means of recovering the time which is lost from natural causes. But the 
power of recovering lost time has been since developed into a regular system of working by 
day and by night. I do not know precisely what right a mill owner has to stop water running 
down a mill stream, but, as I take it, the complaint chiefly made by the people of Blairgowrie 
and that valley is, that the water is stopped for some reason or other, and consequently the 
mills below the place of stoppage have to stand and run at night. That is a system of manu- 
facture which I am sure the 33rd and 34th sections of the Factory Act never contemplated. 
It has grown up and, as far as the principle of the thing is concerned, I think it is as bad as 


can be.” 

Mr. Redgrave adds :— : 

“The cause of very much of the loss.of time in water mills has been that every manu- 
facturer (I do not blame him for it) has overweighted his water wheel. He has taken a 
water wheel, and looks at it when it is at its best in the winter months when the water 
runs down in « great volume and will do the work of 50 or 60 horses, and he has invariably 
put up machinery that requires that power to turn it. That is a wrong thing to do, because 
the real average power of that water, wheel would not be above 30 horses, Then having this 
machinery, having weighted the water wheel above its ordinary power when the slack water 
comes, there is not water enough to drive the machinery, whereas that amount of machinery 
ought never to have been put up in the first instance, unless an auxiliary steam engine was 
also erected to carry on the manufacture when the water was slack.” ; 


Tt deserves to be noticed, however, that to the improved drainage of the 
country is ascribed an apparent increase in the rapidity with which rivers fall 
after rain; and that to this cause may be, to some extent, due, what is here 
referred to miscalculation on the part of the mill owner. aay 


115. Mr. Morton, the manager of the works belonging to Jamés Finlay & Co., at 
Deanston, in Perthshire, and at Catrine in Ayrshire, represents to us very forcibly 


the other side of the question. : 

“Tt is out of the question to speak of using steam as auxiliary to water-power in these 
small factories ; many of them are in districts where coal can only be got at exorbitant and 
ruinous prices, and in all of them it would cause the manufacturers to expend double capital 
on motive power, an outlay they could not afford, and which the remaining advantages of 
the water-power would not compensate them for. These factories form small manufacturing 
centres for employing the surplus female and other labour that here and there exists in 
agricultural districts, and the shutting of them up would without doubt be an injury to the 
districts in which they are situated, depriving many of the means of employment near to their 
own homes, rendering worthless the capital that had been expended to utilise the water power, 
and allowing this power in the water,to run to waste, besides driving the manufacturing 
industries of the country to districts that are already overcrowded, where coal is plenty and 


cheap.” 

Mr. Holmes, the managing partner in the firm of Messrs. Strutt, of Belper, 
SayS:— 

“Tt is expensive to employ steam-power, and we do not use it if we can possibly avoid it. 
I would say further that when we were allowed to make up an hour a day, neither we nor 
our workpeople had the slightest objection to it. It was a small affair altogether; if we were 
to lose that time now it would punish the hands severely, because they would lose so much 
wages of course.” j 

Mr. Greg, of the Boddington mills, Handforth, Cheshire, writes :— 

“Tt seems to me an unnecessary punishment for the highly useful and beneficial class of 
mills, country water mills, a class of mills which ought to be assisted and fostered rather than 
injured and crushed up. A well managed mill in the country is a great blessing to the 
neighbourhood. ‘It finds employment for the redundant population, and helps out the earn- 
ings of the agricultural labourers, and raises the standard of living and of morality. The 
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people employed are healthy and happy, owing to the purer atmosphere and surroundings 
and ‘better style of dwellings. They are well able to stand the extra hour’s work each day 
when they are working up lost time. In towns this might not be advisable or perhaps pussible. 
The healthy appearance of the country mill hands, and even ruddy complexions, prove how 
far from unhealthy their occupation is. I have never heard of any complaints in these: miils 
from having to work up the extra hour per day. I do not think it was considered in the light 
of a grievance.” 

We notice also that petitions were in course of signature by the workpeople at 
the Blairgowrie water mills, praying for a relaxation of the law in this respect. 


116. It appears to us that although there were grave objections to the old 
system by which lost time could be recovered during the night next after the 
stoppage, yet that there is not sufficient difference in their case to. justify the 
excluding of textile manufactories employing water-power from the privilege 
which we recommend should be reserved to water mills in general. It must be 
remembered that up to the present time no modification by way of over-time has 
been allowed to textile manufactories. In reducing the lost time privilege under 
the better regulated system of the over-time modifications, we think that a re- 
laxation, on the plan of that which we have above proposed, may safely be extended. 
to textiles. We notice that there is authority among employers for the belief that 
the power to work overtime for only half an hour per day would be sufficient to 
meet their requirements; and we cannot recommend that the power to work 
children should in any case be extended beyond half an hour daily. In re- 
commending this relaxation of the Act of 1874, we attach the greatest possible 
importance to the requirement that all overtime should be reported; and we 
consider that the laxity which is proved to have existed in this respect ought to be 
carefully guarded against in the future administration of the law. 


Times oF Lapour: 6. Nigut Work. 


117. After over-time modifications properly so called, we find in the Factory 
Acts a group of modifications accommodated to the requirements of trades in 
which night work is necessary. or instance, in letter-press printing ‘there is a 
provision allowing male young persons over 16 to work at night in alternate 
weeks, upon a system closely resembling that laid down for labour in the day- 
time, except that 10 hours instead of 10% is made the limit of each day’s, or 
rather of each night’s employment. Next there is a provision that in blast 
furnaces, iron mills, paper mills, and water mills generally, and in letter-press 
printing, male young persons, that is to say, all over 13, may be employed at night 
for six nights, or, as to blast furnaces and paper mills only, for seven nights in 
any fortnight. Power is given to the Secretary of State to extend this list to other 
trades. 


118. Taking the trade of letter-press printing separately, the only instance in 
which, as it appears to us, a case has been made out for the permission of night 
work is that of the printing of country newspapers which are published once or 
twice a week. It appears that the printers of such papers usually employ a lad 
to help in the shop, and, upon publishing nights, in printing. We recommend 
that power should be given in such cases to employ lads over 16 for two nights 
in the week. In practice, the various statutory privileges enjoyed under the 
existing law have been willingly surrendered in return for the permission now 
suggested, which has been accorded under a modification subsequently to be 
noticed. We are not disposed to regard with favour the practice of working 
either young persons or women at night. It has been pressed upon us that this is 
one of the trades in which a relaxation might be permitted to adult women, with 
the effect of opening to them new fields of occupation; but, in view of the ‘uni- 
versal exclusion of women from night work hitherto enforced, we are not pre- 
pared to say that sufficient grounds have been shown us for beginning to make 
exceptions to a general rule which we believe to have been beneficial in its 
operation. The use of the relaxation which we recommend should be recorded in 
the notice required to be hung up at the entrance to the factory, and reported to 
the inspector. ay 

‘119. We have made very close inquiry into the conditions and circumstances 
of labour in blast furnaces and iron mills, in order to ascertain whether it is 
possible to raise the age at- which, in this peculiarly exhausting species of work, 
young boys are ailowed to be kept at work all night. We have, however, been 
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met with a very strong and well sustained demand for a reduction of that: 
age to 12. It is to be observed that, in the whole of this important trade, it is, | 
roughly speaking, impossible under the present law to employ children. Besides ‘ 
the fact that younger lads are hardly strong enough for the work, the necessity of ; 
keeping the works going at night renders their services unavailable. ‘There } 
is, therefore, a greater scarcity here than in other trades of juvenile labour. Wei 
are unable to-recommend any alteration of the law in this respect, excepting ¢ 
so far as the exacting of certain educational requirements from boys of 13 before ; 
they are allowed to work full time, which we shall hereafter recommend, may 
have the effect of raising the age for commencing night work to 14, in the 
case of those who do not fulfil these requirements. 

120. In paper mills there is greater reason for believing that the labour of young 
lads at night can be dispensed with, since, in fact, the number who at any time 
are so employed is a small minority of the whole. But we do not propose for 
paper mills any change in this provision of the law, so long as we are unable to 
raise the age for night work in all trades. There is, however, another provision 
in favour of paper mills, giving them power to employ male young persons to 
work “according to the accustomed hours of the trade,” subject to a limit of 14 
hours in the 24, and 60 in the week. This provision amounts in fact to a com- 
bination of the overtime with the night work privileges. It is further objection- 
able from the extreme laxity of the phrase ‘ work according to the accustomed 
“ hours of the trade;” and being given in the form, not of a modification by 
permission of the Secretary of State, but of a general statutory exception, it 
amounts in practice, as one of the witnesses has told us, to a liberty for paper 
mill owners to work exactly as they please; and renders the enforcement of the 
law impracticable. We have been unable to learn that there is anything in the 
nature of the industry which causes such irregularity of hours as to require any 
further relaxation of the law, beyond that which we have recommended for in- 
complete processes. We believe that the modification was originally granted, 
owing to irregular hours of work having been customary in the trade ; but sufli- 
cient time has now elapsed, since it was first placed under regulation, to make 
the relaxation no longer necessary. 

121. A special law has been enacted to suit the circumstances of the glass 
manufacture. The hours of work are limited to 60 in the week. They are then 
sub-divided either into five turns of 12 hours each, or into six turns of 10 hours 
each ; a third option is given of working in turns of 14 hours, but in this case the 
number of turns is limited to four, and the total number of hours in the week by 
consequence to 56. Intervals, equivalent in each case to the length of the turn 
of work, are interposed after every turn. ‘This law appears to have been arranged 
with reference to the circumstances of the different branches of the glass trade. 
Thus we find in fact that in the establishment of Messrs.. Chance Brothers and 
Company, Spon Lane Works, West Bromwich, crown glass manufacturers, the 
glass makers work upon the four-turn system, each turn however not exceeding 
10 or 11 hours. Flatteners and others in the same works we found working on the 
five-turn system. The same systems appear to be employed in Mr. W. H. Chance’s 
works, by the coloured sheet glass and glass shade makers. On the other hand, 
the flint glass makers appear universally to work in turns of six hours only, eight or 
nine of such turns being included in the week ; except indeed at Newcastle, where, 
as we are informed, an eight-hour turn has been adopted. At first sight it would 
appear that this system is not permitted under the modification contained in the 
Act of 1867, and even if it be within the wording of that provision it can hardly 
have been contemplated by the framers of the ‘Act. It is argued, indeed, that 
although the hours of work are not to exceed 14, 12, or 10 hours, in four, five, or 
six separate turns respectively, there is nothing in this to prohibit the number of 
turns specified being exceeded, provided the total number of hours of work in the 
week remains within the limit of 60. Since, however, this would leave the 
workers without any protection ensuring to them a sufficient time unbroken for 
sleep, we conceive that it is expedient ‘at all events to alter the wording of the 
clause. The turn of six hours, with the corresponding interval. of aut six 
hours, it must be noticed, makes an altogether insufficient provision for young 
boys in respect of sleep, since if strictly acted upon they could neyer secure more 
than five hours, or thereabouts, consecutively. It is true that, as we are informed, 
the boys do not in fact remain the whole of the six hours in the factory, the 
work being piecework, and being completed easily within the time allotted for the 
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turn. In some works the two last turns in the week are called four-hour turns, 
and are in fact made shorter than the rest. In considering what provision should 
be made for securing a sufficient time for sleep in the intervals of labour, it is 
right to notice that since only eight or at the outside nine turns, nominally of six 
hours, are worked in the week, the whole time of work is limited to a nominal 
amount of 48 or 54 hours, and in reality, to not above 40 or 45 hours in the 
week. ‘Thus besides Saturday and Sunday night undisturbed, at least one and 
sometimes two other nights in the week are uninterfered with by labour.. In view 
of this, and of the strong opposition with which, as we are informed, a com- 
pulsory introduction of the eight-hour turn would be met by the flint glass 
workers themselves, we are not prepared to recommend that any further restric- 
tion should be placed upon the system of the six-hour turn, than to limit the 
number of such turns per week to nine at the outside, thus reducing the total 
number of hours which may be worked in the week to 54, and securing to the 
boys what they already possess, at least three nights of undisturbed rest. 


122. With’water mills, other than paper mills, we have already dealt, in con- 
sidering the provision allowing the recovery of lost time. We consider that 
they may with advantage be omitted in future from the provision allowing of 
night work for male young persons. 


123. The power of the Secretary of State to extend the list of night work trades 
appears to have been exercised only to give power to employ male young persons 
in the repairing sheds of the railway companies. We think that this exception 
may be continued, the circumstances being exceptional. A case has, moreover, 
been made out, as we consider, for the employment of male young persons over 16 
in oil and seed crushing mills. In this trade it is stated to be necessary that the 
process should be non-intermittent night and day. We accordingly recommend 
its inclusion in the schedule; to which we propose, as before, that the Secretary 
of State shall have power to add other trades, in the manner specified above, but 
only to the extent of the employment of boys over 16. 


124, We notice in this connexion, as being principally of use for the purposes 
of allowing overtime: and night work, a general modification by which the 
Secretary of State may permit that male young persons over 16 should be 
employed in the same manner as if they were over 18; that is to say, should 
be in all respects exempt from the jurisdiction of the Acts. It appears that this 
power has been exercised principally in the case of the printers of provincial 
newspapers, the permission being limited to employment at night on two days of 
the week. For this contingency we have already provided; we therefore see no 
reason for the continuance of this modification. 


Times of Lapour: 8. SATURDAYS and HOLIDAYS. 


125. The provisions of the law regarding labour on Saturdays, and for securing 
the weekly half-holiday, which as a rule is fixed on Saturday, are somewhat com- 
plicated. The complication arises from the manner in which different arrange- 
ments of time, especially in the case of children, have been prescribed as 
alternatives for the normal rule of labour, which again differs materially, as we 
have shown, in the different Acts. Most of these variations and complexities 
should disappear in a consolidated Act. The principal change that we propose in 
the law is the repeal of a clause in the Workshops Act, 1867, which exempts 
workshops employing five hands and under from the rule of a Saturday half- 
holiday. We also propose to assimilate a clause in the Factory Act, 1867, which 
exempts from the same rule any woman or female young person whose hours of 
work have on no day of the week exceeded 8, to the language of the corre- 
sponding provision in the Workshops Act, which includes male young persons 
as well. This exemption appears to have been made use of in very few cases. 
Its operation tends to encourage in night work trades, the system of working by 
three shifts, each for a turn of 8 hours in the 24. It has, however, been pointed 
out to us that it may facilitate evasion. We therefore think that notice of inten- 
tion to take advantage of it should be previously posted in the factory, and 
communicated to the inspector. 

126. We have above recommended the repeal of the clauses exempting from the 
law the case of boys engaged in repairing the machinery in factories ; but we 
think that employment in this respect should be permitted on Saturday after- 
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noon, ase as it is absolutely necessary that it should be done when the 
ordinary work of the factory is at a stand. 


127. A clause in the Act of 1874, whereby children employed in morning and 
afternoon sets are not allowed to be employed on Saturday in two successive weeks, 
that is to say, are prevented from going to work in the short time of the after- 
noon of a Saturday usually devoted to cleaning up, although they may not have 
been employed in the morning, has been objected to by the employers in textile 
manufactories, as putting them to serious inconvenience, by restricting the labour 
upon which they depend for purposes of cleaning on Saturdays, to the extent of 
depriving them entirely of the services of the children, without increasing the 
time of schooling secured to the children. We think there is no hardship in 
allowing that children of the afternoon set should be recalled to work on Satur- 
days for the purpose of. assisting in the weekly cleansing. It appears that the 
half hour allowed after 12.30 on Saturdays in the case of children, young persons, 
and women, for the sake of cleaning machinery cannot always be so used. Mr. 
Tennant says,— 

“We are able only to work 56 hours, and not the 564 which we are allowed by the Act 
to do, because on the Saturdays you cannot get the workpeople to work after half-past 12, 
they will have their half-holiday on Saturday the same now as they formerly had, so that we 
can only really work on Saturday six hours.” 


128. In the result, employers are beginning to adopt the alternate ay system in 
preference to the half-day system for paaldren: s work. Thus Mr. Tennant says of 
the restriction :— 

“T can see no reason whatever for it. As far as regards half-timers with us, we have not a 
great number, between 100 and 200, I think; I find that we universally adopt the system of 
working them alternate days; we do not work half a day and play half a day, we work 
them alternate days, and the complaint would. scarcely apply probably to the Saturday half- 
holiday with us. 

“ 13,163. The Commission have been told that on account of that prohibition in the Act of 
1874 many employers have adopted the alternate day system in preference ?—Yes, it is so. 
We have adopted it universally since the Act of 1874. Our number of half-timers has very 
considerably increased since that Act came into operation.” 

And Mr. Fielden, of Todmorden, whose authority is necessarily of weight in a 
matter of this kind :-— 5 

“10,029. Has this provision been found to be very inconvenient ?—Decidedly. We believe 
very much in cleanliness as a material point in manufacturing, and Saturday we used to devote 
to a great extent, and still do for the purpose of cleaning our machinery all through. We do 
it on that day, because the workpeople have all their dirty clothes on that they have worked 
in the whole week, instead of having the cleaning going on all through the week. We found 
that that conduced to the good of the workpeople and the work too. We are now not able 
to use them on successive Saturdays, as they are obliged to play on each alternate Saturday. 
This makes two days’ holiday together, and there is no necessity for it that we can see. In 
the olden time we used very often to employ both sets of half-timers on the Saturday for the 
purpose of extra cleaning ; now of those: two sets, one must play two days every alternate 
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“10,032. By adopting the alternbits day system, you could have two sets on Saturday, 
could you not ?—I do not think that that is a wise thing to do, and I do not think it is a good 
thing for the children to work a whole factory day. 

“10,033. Is it within your knowledge that some manufacturers have adopted the alternate 
day system, in order to be able to employ two sets on the Saturday ?—No,—in my neighbour- 
hood, I do not think it has been done. 

‘ 10, 034. In your mill you think that a matter to be regretted ?—Yes, I am sure we should 
not follow it in our neighbourhood, that is quite certain.” 

129. The alternate day system is bad for the children, as entailing a long day 
of 10 hours work. We shall have occasion to show hereafter that it is much to 
be deprecated from an educational point of view. We believe that the best solu- 
tion of the difficulty will be found in the repeal of the clause. The introduction of 
this provision into the Act of 1874 was part of a plan for equalising the labour 
of children from week to week, when working under the half- day system. It 
was intended that the division of the week, and the shift of children from after- 
noon to morning work, and vice versd, should take place, not on Saturday, but 
on Friday night, thus allotting the relief from work on Saturday afternoon to the 
harder worked set, the morning set, and bringing the afternoon set to work on 
Saturday*morning. Since, however, this division of the week on Friday night 
was not prescribed by law, the relief from work on Saturday afternoon has fallen, 
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in fact, to the afternoon set; and thus the provision fails to contribute to the 
equalising of the labour from week to week. 


130. In this same connexion the request has been made that children should 
not be prohibited from cleaning during meal hours; but to this proposition we 
do not assent, since it is important that the same meal hours should in general be 
observed by all the protected persons employed, in order to prevent evasion of 
the law. ‘The prohibition of children cleaning machinery in motion should of 
course be maintained. 


131. In reference to the Saturday half-holiday, it is necessary to refer once more 
to the case of the trade of Turkey red dyeing, which has been by a series of modi- 
fications placed to a great extent outside the restrictions imposed by the law upon 
all other trades. It has been represented to us, as upon the occasion of previous 
inquiries into this subject, that the trade of Turkey red dyeing is altogether 
peculiar in its conditions ; since there are no less than 24 processes, each occu- 
pying a day or thereabouts, through which the material must of necessity be 
‘passed, day by day, until the manufacture is completed. It is urged, therefore, 
that to give a half-holiday on Saturday would render the work on that day abso- 
lutely useless. It appears, however, that practically the work is finished on 
Saturday at 2or3 p.m. The work is begun earlier, under the second modifica- 
tion mentioned above, that which gives permission to vary the limits of hours, to 
suit the customs of the trade; and it is possible to some extent to hasten it by 
“using more stoves and pushing.’ We consider that the power should be left to 
work on Saturday up to 4.30 p.m. 


132. The liberty of changing the day for the half-holiday from Saturday to 
some other fixed day of the week must, we conceive, contunue to be permitted, 
as at present. We believe that the interests of the employers and the wishes of 
the workpeople will concur in limiting this option to cases of necessity: The 
provision for eight half-holidays in the year, or four whole holidays, we do not 
propose to alter. The holiday upon Christmas Day is not objected to, but: that 
on Good Friday has been the subject of a very large amount of protestation and 
objection, on the part of employers and workpeople. On all hands it seems to be 
agreed that the day is an inconvenient one for the purposes of a holiday to be 
fixed by law. It results, first, in the keeping of the Saturday following as another 
‘holiday. In Haster week, upon the Monday, often upon the Tuesday, and some- 
times even upon the Wednesday, no work is done. Hard upon a complete week 
is in this way given up to holiday, and this at a time when, in many trades, there 
is a press of orders. [rom Ireland comes the further complaint that Good Friday 
is not a holiday of obligation in the Roman Catholic Church, while other holidays, 
not recognised by the law, are considered to be of obligation, and are usually 
observed. We consider that power should be given to substitute another day for 
Good Friday as a whole holiday under the law; and we would include in the same 
recommendation power to substitute in Scotland other days for the sacramental 
fast days at present prescribed to be kept in the place of Good Friday and 
Christmas day. 'The observance of these as a holiday is objected to by some of 
the witnesses on similar grounds to those on which Good Friday is objected to in 
England. 


133. Certain relaxations of the law have been conceded to Jewish employers, in 
consideration of the times during which their works are closed in accordance with 
the precepts of their religion. Thus, by the Act of 1867 they are allowed to 
-employ young persons or women on Saturday from after sunset until 9 p.m. 
This provision, we consider, should be retained. There is also a separate Act, 
which allows work to be done on Sunday, either in a workshop, or in the tobacco 
manufacture, by any young person or woman. professing the Jewish religion ; 
without however, increasing the total number of hours of work permitted in any 
week, or day, or period of 24 hours. It has been urged upon us that this privilege 
_ should be extended to all trades alike; and to this we see no objection. In 
. respect of workpeople not professing the Jewish religion, we do not recommend 
the extension of the permission to work on Sunday; but since in this case it 
- appears that the Saturday evening work is rarely to be obtained, and that many 
holidays over and above the legal number are given in the course of a year, we 
think that a special over-time relaxation to the extent of one hour daily may fairly 
-be conceded, subject to the condition that no work be done on Saturday either 
before or after sunset. It should be observed that during a large portion of the 
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year, no advantage could be taken of this over-time privilege on Friday, on which 
day the Jewish employers do not work after sunset. 


134. It has been noticed to us that the prohibition of Sunday labour embodied 
in the Acts of 1867 does not extend to all factories. It is believed that no case 
has arisen of Sunday labour in factories in which advantage has been taken of this 
omission; at the same time we consider that it would be well to assimilate the 
law in this respect to the provision of the Acts of 1867, and to prohibit all Sunday 
labour, subject to the exception above noticed in favour of Jewish employers 
employing Jewish workmen. | 


135. In quitting the subject of hours of labour, we have two recommendations 
to make of a general character. The first is that every relaxation of the law 
involving an extension-of hours of labour shall be made conditional upon the 
adoption in the factory or place of work of the sanitary provisions which may be 
deemed necessary by the inspector of the subdivision; subject to reference, by 
way of appeal, to the inspector. This we recommend, as, without efficient venti- 
lation, the atmosphere becomes exceedingly vitiated from the burning of gas for 
long hours. We trust in this manner to strengthen the power of the inspecting 
staff for purposes of sanitary reform. 


136. In the second place we have had occasion to notice the inconvenient and 
cumbersome process by which correspondence is conducted between employers 
and inspectors. Whenever the use of an over-time modification or the recovery 
of lost time has to be reported, an unpaid letter is posted to the inspectors, upon 
which twopence is paid at the time of delivery, and the postage is afterwards 
recovered from the Department, in the inspector’s monthly account. For this 
purpose an entry has to be made of the name of the writer, the subject of the 
letter, and the amount paid, in every single instance; the whole constituting an 
amount of manual labour and trouble which seems disproportionate to the occa- 
sion. We recommend that the post cards should be issued under a Government 
stamp, available for this purpose only, and with the address of the inspector 
printed on the back. These cards should be furnished by each inspector to the 
employer requiring them. They should not be available for any other purpose in 
the way of correspondence, and there would be no motive for forging them. In 
view of the public nature of the interests to be served by the reporting of over- 
time, we think that the price of postage should, as hitherto, be excused to the 
employer ; and that the cards should accordingly be furnished gratis. 


Epucation; 1. Mrrnop oF EXTENSION. 


187. So far as children are concerned, the shortcomings of the Factory Acts, as 
brought to our notice in this inquiry, appear to be chiefly upon the educational 
side of the question. The protection afforded to factory children by the existing 
law, both frora unsuitable labour and from too long hours of work, is in most 
cases satisfactory. ‘There are, as above stated, no large provinces of labour now 
requiring to be for the first time brought under regulation in these respects for 
the protection of children, at least within the principle of the Factory Acts, such 
as we conceive it to have been laid down, and as we recommend that it should 
continue, in legislation. In the field of education, however, it is impossible not 
to see that the result obtained falls far short of that which was contemplated 
by the framers of the present law; or that the law itself does not contemplate 
all that it is possible and desirable to effect. The half-time system of education, 
erounded upon indirect compulsion, upon the enforcement, that is to say, of half- 
time school attendance, has produced results considerable in themselves, and the 
more striking when compared with the unsatisfactory results of education as 
carried on under a system from which the element of compulsory attendance was 
entirely absent. It was at one time maintained, by the ardent supporters of the 
half-time system, that, comparatively speaking, better results were produced 
under it, than outside it; that in educational matters, in respect of attendance, 
the half was nearly as good as the whole. This position, stated thus broadly, 
is now pretty generally given up. Mr. King, speaking as a deputation from 
the schoolmasters of the Bradford District, says :— 

“There is one other point which I always thought I should like to mention if I had 
a chance; and that was with respect to the relative attainments of half-timers and whole 
timers, Mr. Forster stated in the House of Commons, and Mr. Tufnell has repeated it since 
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then, that the half-timers, owing to the sharpening that they get in the mills, are able to 
compete successfully with the whole timers. I never met a schoolmaster in my life who 
had much to do with teaching them who held that view. Although the half-timers are 
certainly sharper than the whole timers in this district, and I suppose it.to be the same in 
all other districts, yet there is not that difference between them that would make them able 
to pass a similar examination, or to be so thoroughly up in the subject of examination as 
whole timers.” 

The circumstance that children employed in factories are sharper than the 
general run has, doubtless, operated to raise the standard of results obtained 
among the half-timers. A far more important element in the obtaining of those 
results has been the greater regularity in the attendance of the half-timer in 
places where the system has been fairly enforced. There is, of course, nothing 
surprising in the fact that a child attending school 13 or 14 hours a week all 
the year round, as a condition of his employment, which his parents care more 
for than in general they do for his schooling, with the employer moreover 
obliged to send him back to school to make up his attendances if he plays truant, 
and-a Government Inspector watching to see that these duties are performed, 
should actually spend more time under instruction than the child who nominally 
attends 25 hours a week, but with very indifferent regularity. Now that com- 
pulsory attendance is in many cases enforced for the full time of 25 hours per 
week, we must expect that half-timers, as compared with children within the 
jurisdiction of school boards possessed of compulsory powers, and using them, 
will fall more and more behind. Whether or not the rule of compulsory atten- 
dance be destined to become within a short period universal, it is of the very 
first importance to see that the half-time children are given every possible advan- 
tage by way of preparation for the more arduous conditions under which they 
will in future have to compete for their living with their fellows. Above all 
things, any provisions in the existing law which tend to their disadvantage 
require an immediate remedy. . 

138. First among these is the absence, by no means extraordinary when referred 
to the conditions under which the system took its rise, but at the present day 
happily become anomalous, of all effectual securities, so far as concerns workshops 
or factories generally speaking (that is to say, Classes II. and III. mentioned 
above), for the efficiency of the schools to which the half-timer is sent, and which 
he is compelled by law to attend. It is true, there is a provision in the Factory 
Act of 1844, repeated in the Workshops Regulation Act of 1867, enabling a 
factory sub-inspector, with the sanction of his superiors, to cancel certificates 
of attendance granted by a schoolmaster unfit to instruct children. This provi- 
sion, first enacted at a time when school inspectors were not in existence, proved 
the readiness of the legislature to recognise the necessity of the inspection of 
schools; and of seeing that the education given in them was efficient, wherever 
and so soon as attendance at school was made compulsory by law. It has 
however proved inoperative ; and cases of notorious and patent inefficiency, such 
for instance as those detailed to us with respect to the schools in Glasgow attended 
by factory children, have not been dealt with as contemplated by the Acts in 
question. It has been found impossible for factory inspectors to do school 
inspectors work. It seems to us essential that this security should be taken to 
prevent the educational provisions of the Act being made nugatory, as we fear 
has been too often the case, especially in Scotland, and as regards children 
employed in workshops. If the State obliges a parent to send his child to school, 
and to pay the school fee, it is, in our opinion, bound not to allow this obligation 
to be a useless burthen upon the parent, but to ensure, in its turn, a fair education 
for the child. At the present day there exists a staff of inspectors, distributed 
throughout the country, expressly for the purpose of ascertaining the efficiency of 
schools, and to them this duty has been very properly transferred, so far as 
textile factories are concerned, by that provision of the Act of 1874, whereby, 
after the Ist of January 1876, attendance at a school not recognised as efficient 
by the Education Department is no longer to be considered as qualifying a child 
for employment in a factory. This provision, however, does not extend to Ireland. 
We can have no hesitation in recommending its extension to all factories and 
workshops. In many places it will powerfully contribute towards the sweeping 
away of bad and inefficient schools, and the consequent removal of one of the 
most inveterate and most unnecessary of educational obstacles. The saving clause, 
which exempts from the operation of this provision every district which has not 
- been declared by the Department to be sufficiently provided with public school 
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accommodation, must, no doubt, be retained; but we are glad to learn from 
the departmental authorities that in England all deficiency in this respect will 
very shortly have disappeared, and from the Board of Education in Scotland 
that it is in course of disappearance. We are informed that in Ireland there 
would not be any difficulty in applying a similar provision, adapted to the Irish 
educational system. 

139. It is not, however, enough to secure that the education of the half-timer, 
when he begins to attend school half-time, shall be in .an efficient school. Those 
who maintain most strenuously the general sufficiency of half-time attendance 
invariably add this qualification, that the half-timer can only attempt to keep 
pace with the regular scholar, if he have been himself a regular scholar up to the 
age at which he becomes a half-timer. Children who have been once fairly - 
grounded can keep up their knowledge, and even pursue their studies with good _ 
effect, although giving but a short time to the work; but the regular grounding 
is indispensable. It would seem, therefore, necessary that in the case of half- 
time children the law should specially provide securities for their regular atten- 
dance before they go to work. No such provision, however, exists. In the result, 
parents have too often concluded that, because their child, when he goes to work, 
will be obliged to go to school, it would be superfluous to send him there before ; 
and we fear there is no doubt that the salutary provisions of the half-time system 
do occasionally operate to discourage the previous attendance at school of children 
who are destined eventually to come under them. The schoolmaster who is 
charged with the task of getting the rudiments of learning into the head of a big 
boy who has just begun to work and earn wages, with only half the number of 
hours schooling which in other cases is accorded him, is a veritable object of 
compassion. Nay, more, the provision in the Act of 1874 whereby the age for 
first employment was raised in textile factories from 8 to 10 years will operate, 
we are warned, most detrimentally to the cause of education, if it be not supple- 
mented by some provision for securing that the two years thus saved from half- 
time work shall not be spent in whole time idleness. 

140. Looking for precedents in existing legislation, the scheme of the Agricul- 
tural Children’s Act, 1873, whereby a certain number of attendances is required 
as a condition of first employment, first presents itself to us as a remedy for 
this evil. It must be confessed, however, that the results of that Act, so 
far, are not encouraging. All the evidence which has been laid before us agrees 
in stating that the Act is now a dead letter; and that so far from exercising a 
beneficial influence on education, it is doing harm by giving the sanction of State 
approval to the minimum of school attendance. The open and universal infrac- 
tion of a law cannot but exercise a most deleterious infiuence. The failure of the 
Act no doubt arises in some degree from the absence of all machinery to enforce 
it, but there is the inherent defect in its principle, if it stands alone, that it 
presumes a degree of forethought in a parent which is not to be expected from 
the parents of working children. A parent must foresee, 12 months beforehand, 
that his child will require the certificate of attendance, must keep it in view 
throughout the year, must count the number of times he plays truant, in order 
to be sure that the minimum of attendances required by law shall be made up, 
and must have faith that the watchfulness of Government will be sufficiently 
all-pervading to prevent him from finally escaping its requirements. Without 
affirming that such a provision will always be found impossible to enforce, we 
think it may be laid down that, by itself, it will combine the minimum of 
efficiency with a great deal of hardship. Another suggestion which has been 
strongly pressed upon us in evidence, for securing previous education, is that a 
certificate of having passed in an educational standard suitable to the child’s age, 
should be required as a condition of first employment. For this also there is a _ 
precedent in legislation. The Coal Mines Act of 1868 enacted, that a child of 
10 years of age might be employed in a mine if it produced a certificate of 
being able to read and write, failing which it was required to make certain 
attendances at school half-time during employment. ‘This provision was in effect 
superseded by subsequent legislation, excluding children of that age from collieries 
in general, and requiring half-time attendance of all boys under 12, who may at 
present be employed, in thin seam coal mines. It will be noticed that it was 
not absolute in its terms. It amounted in fact to an alternative; the child 
must either have passed such a standard, or must thereafter go to school. But 
we fear that the making of it absolute would not save it from the fate of in- 
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effectiveness, if it were left to stand alone. The same arguments which apply 
to the condition of school attendances apply also to this, of school attainment ; 
with the further objection that the requirement of an educational standard, 
taken by itself, has a direct tendency to lower education all round to the 
minimum of what is required, and to discourage the due cultivation of superior 
powers. An educational standard, combined with a requirement of attendance, is 
not open to this last objection; and if the two could be simultaneously enforced, 
the law would have supplied all that was needed; but we fear that in this 
case, even more forcibly than in that ,where attendance, or attainment, was 
separately required, the objection applies, that the requirement would operate 
in practice merely to exclude from the labour market for a time the bulk of 
the children who attain the age fixed by the legislature for first employment. 
It is to be observed that, since no one would propose permanently to exclude 
a child in the labouring class from the labour by which he must gain his live- 
lihood, however ignorant he may continue to be, some age or other must neces- 
sarily be fixed, which can hardly be more than a year later, for dispensing with all 
educational conditions for first employment. Meantime, the children excluded, 
perhaps a great majority of the class, will have fallen back into the identical 
condition from which it has been sought to redeem them, with its evils now 
ageravated by their maturer age; that, namely, of being forbidden to work, 
while left without motive which should make them learn. 


141. It seems unnecessary to discuss the possibility of so extending the certifi- 
cate system of the Factory Acts as to throw upon the inspectors the duty of 
seeing that the factory children are at school, before they begin to work. Since 
there are no means for distinguishing the children who will hereafter be at work 
in the factories, this would amount, in fact, to turning the factory inspectors into 
school board visitors for the whole of the United Kingdom. 


142. We conclude therefore that some provision is required, outside the Factory 
Acts, for enforcing attendance upon the younger children; and that without 
it the existing Factory Act system is, on its educational side, hopelessly deficient. 


143. Proceeding now to take a somewhat wider view of the field which has 
been submitted to us, we desire to call to mind what we have above said as to the 
condition of children engaged in industrial occupations which are beyond the 
principle of the Factory Acts. So far as regards the regulation of their hours of 
labour, we have said that we do not consider any direct restriction is peremp- 
torily required on grounds of health for the protection of children engaged in 
out-door trades, in wandering occupations, and in agriculture. We consider, 
however, that upon no principle is the distinction justifiable which is now drawn 
between these occupations and those under regulation, so far as the advantage of 
education is concerned ; and that, in regard to the need of additional legislative 
provision for securing it, the case of children employed in the unregulated 
trades has now become the stronger of the two. Parliament has shown that it 
contemplates the extension of education to all classes. ‘The question then arises, 
or is supposed to arise, whether it is expedient that the attempt should be made by 
way of direct or indirect compulsion. The difference between the two in point of 
prineiple is really unimportant.. The fact that they should ever have been con- 
sidered as rival systems for accomplishing the same end, is due rather to the 
accidental circumstance that experiments at enforcing school attendance have 
been independently made upon the lines of both systems, in a field so large, that 
there was room for the two experiments to be made simultaneously, without 
mutual interference. We are now approaching the time when that field, at least 
in principle, will have been covered by legislation; and it seems impossible any 
longer to regard these two so-called systems in any other light than as necessary 
parts of one system, of which compulsory attendance shall be the basis, and 
indirect compulsion an additional provision, applicable to certain cases. The 
question whether indirect compulsion by itself will suffice, whether, that is, it be 
-possible, by multiplying inspectors, and by extending. the Factory Acts to all 
kinds of occupation, to enforce the attendance at school of all children belonging 
to the industrial classes, must be answered in the negative. So long as sucha 
system was alone in force, it would be attended by this fatal defect, that the 
case of idle and neglected children would be entirely omitted. In practice this 
might perhaps be remedied by the enactment of special provisions.. The result 

would then be much the same as that which is contemplated by a system of 
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direct compulsion. The law would naturally and necessarily divide itself into 
provisions for the enforcement of attendance generally, and special provisions 
for the enforcement of attendance upon special systems, where required by the 
special circumstances of the occupation. ‘That is to say, there would be direct 
compulsion, with indirect compulsion grafted upon it, each being the necessary 
supplement to the other; but the regulations for indirect compulsion constituting 
the exception, those for direct compulsion the rule. If, however, we conceive 
such a system to be actually established and at work, it is difficult not to believe 
that the machinery it presumes would be very much in excess of what is needed. 
The task of -enforcing the law must have been committed to persons who, whatever 
their designation, will not in reality be inspectors of factories and workshops, 
but of the streets and districts. The name might remain, but the nature of the 
office would be changed:. The work of gathering children into the schools is not 
that for which factory inspectors are chosen. 


144, It may, however, be urged that in proceeding on the lines of a system of 
indirect compulsion, it is possible to proceed step by step, and as it were 
tentatively, while the enactment of direct compulsion must, on the other hand, 
be universal, and once for all. By gradually extending the provisions of the 
Factory Acts, by taking in one by one the various classes above described, of 
trades, occupations, and conditions, it may be thought that the work can more 
easily be effected than by a general measure. The success of the Factory Acts 
hitherto in promoting education, without arousing opposition, may be appealed 
to as a reason for proceeding upon the same lines in future. If this be granted, 
it may be argued that we should, in the first place, make the half-time system 
efficient for all children employed in the industries where it is already enforced in 
its most perfect form; in the second, remove the anomalies whereby an imperfect 
form has, for workshops and mines, and in agriculture, received legislative in- 
dulgence; and in the third place, introduce it into new provinces of industry, as 
public opinion and the force of circumstances might allow. 


145. It may. be questioned, however, whether, as things stand, any one of these 
three is possibie. Greater efficiency of administration may certainly be attained, 
but the system as at present constructed will continue to be extensively evaded. 
The anomalies of the law may be removed in most cases, but the substitution of 
stricter provisions will lead to more frequent evasion. In extending indirect 
compulsion, one by one, to other trades and occupations, we at the present day 
begin to be met by the very serious objection, that it is Inexpedient and even 
inequitable that the obligation of school attendance should seem to be a tax 
upon. the energies of working children only, and of them, only upon those whose 
occupation has been for other reasons selected by the law for restriction as to the 
hours of work. Moreover, since the obligation cannot be made to extend beyond 
the period of employment, we shall inevitably have this surprising anomaly, that . 
in the ‘case of a child accidentally thrown out of work, the security for its 
school attendance would cease just at the time when in all reason it might 
with leastehardship be exacted.. When all these considerations are disposed of, 
there will remain the argument above stated, that it is, above all, for the children 
who are too young to work, who cannot therefore be touched by indirect compul- 
sion in any form, that compulsory attendance is most required, and could now be 
enforced with the least muna and with the smallest amount of inconvenience 
and loss to parents. 

146. Within the last few years the principle of direct compulsion has in Eng- 
land received legislative recognition in the Elementary Education Act, 1870, and 
has been established for Scotland by the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872. In 
the course of our inquiry we have frequently had evidence as to the working of 


Bo these Acts, and are able positively to affirm that, although for novelty and 


venturesomeness the enactment of compulsory education has had few parallels 
in the history of modern legislation in this country, yet nevertheless it has been 
accepted by the population concerned with surprisingly little opposition, and 
has already produced. satisfactory results. The authorities charged with carrying 
out the Acts above mentioned have in many instances made special regulations as 
to the attendance of those children who were industrially employed. In some 
cases they have proceeded upon the lines of the Factory Acts, and recognised 
in them a system ready’ made to their hands, and approved by experience for 
distributing the time of working children to me best advantage, between work 
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and school. In others, the Factory Acts have to some extent been ignored, and a 
half-time system differing in details but still similar in its general features has 
been established side by side with the system of the Factory Acts, and applied to 
occupations not within their pale. There is, however, one important difference to 
be noted between a half-time system as administered under the Education Acts, 
and the same or a similar system as administered under the Factory Acts. It 
consists in the fact that a child under the first is in the enjoyment of a privilege, 
under the second, is subject to an exceptional obligation. We cannot doubt but 
that the first is the sentiment which should be encouraged, and is most in 
accordance with the ideas which it is desirable to popularise. "We consider that 
it would be throwing away a great advantage, one by no means limited to the 
region of idea and sentiment, but most important in facilitating the administration 
of the law, if children under the Factory Acts were still to be considered as under 
a special obligation to attend school, rather than as specially indulged by law with 
a relaxation of the general obligation. 


147. Regarding therefore the question exclusively from the side of this inquiry, 
we consider that justice expediency and consistency alike require that the atten- 
dance at school of all children should be enforced by law, whether they are at 
work or not; the system of half-time attendance being thus constituted a relaxa- 
tion, and allowed in future as a privilege, not imposed as a burden. We believe 
that in this light it will be possible to make the regulations for half-time atten- 


dance more strict, and to carry them out with less friction, and with less frequency 


of evasion. Without this, we feel compelled to record our conviction that even 
the utmost possible improvement in the system of indirect compulsion will fail 
to produce satisfactory results. With it, we believe that it may be extended, 
with great advantage to the community, to all those described in the common 
language of byelaws under the Elementary Education Act, as “ beneficially and 
necessarily employed.” 


148. The privilege, as it is, we hope, hereafter to be considered, of half-time 
attendance, we would wish to make, in all cases, conditional upon the existence of 
some special security for regularity of attendance. In occupations under the 
regulation of the Factory Acts this security is provided by the liability of the 
employer to penalties in case of irregularity; this, at least, is the one among 
the securities provided which is found most efficient in practice, and is most 
coveted by school boards. We consider that it should be extended to all 
occupations in which a definite and responsible employer can be found; and 
we anticipate from a more close connexion between the position of the employer, 
and the existence of the privilege, this further advantage, that a certain class of 
eases in which the Factory Acts fail of effect, from the difficulty of fixing on the 
right person as occupier of a factory (and therefore employer of the child), would 
greatly diminish in frequency, if it did not altogether cease to occur. In cases 
of domestic occupation, where it might be expedient specially to concede the 
privilege of half-time attendance, this security, it is true, could not be exacted ; 
but even here a leaf might be taken with advantage out of the Factory Acts, by 
the extension of the rule that attendance omitted must, in the case of a half- 
timer, be made up out of the time for work. In these cases, moreover, persis- 
tent irregularity should be considered as entailing the forfeiture, for a time at all 
events, of the privilege. ‘The legislature has left to the local authorities con- 
siderable discretion as to what shall be considered sufficient excuse for non- 
attendance, or sufficient condition for half-time attendance at school. With these, 
for the present, we conceive it must remain; but we shall have, in the sequel, 
to point out which of the existing systems known under the name of half-time 
attendance has been productive of the best results, and what general regulations 
we conceive it to be now proper to lay down for the attendance of half-time 
children, as well under the Factory Acts as outside their pale. 


149. It is provided in the Elementary Education Act, that the byelaws of school 
boards shall not be contrary, in matters of compulsory attendance, to anything 
contained in the Acts for regulating the education of children employed in 
labour. It has been doubted whether the requirement, under compulsory byelaws, 
of more frequent attendance at school than is enforceable, for instance, under 
the Workshops Act, can be considered as contravening its provisions. In view of 
the more efficient system which we contemplate, and of the importance of dealing 
equally with industries throughout the country, we think it should be expressly 
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enacted that the Local Educational Authority should not have power to require ) 
attendance of children employed in a factory or workshop other than that specified 
in the consolidated Factory Act. 


EDUCATION ; 2. AGE FOR COMMENCING LABOUR. 


150. The first point to be settled in the discussion of a half-time system is the 
age at which a child shall be allowed to begin half-time attendance at school ; 
which is the same thing, so far as regulated employments are concerned, as the 
age at which it is allowed to begin to work. As the law at present stands, a 
child may begin work in textile factories at 10, in all other factories and in 
workshops at 8, in agriculture generally at 8, and in mines underground at 12, 
There are exceptional provisions for postponing the age in certain trades con- 
sidered unhealthy or unsuitable for children of tender age, which it will be 
convenient to consider hereafter in dealing with prohibitions ;.and there is an 
exceptional privilege accorded to the workers in thin seam coal mines, to employ 
boys of 10. The age for first employment of children is one of those points as to 
which it appears to be very desirable that the law should if possible be assimilated. 
Manufacturers in those trades where the limit stands higher than in others com- 
plain with justice of the disadvantage at which they are placed, in competing for 
the labour of children. The lowest age at which employment is permitted, 
naturally enough, becomes the standard; and after their children have attained 
this age, parents are not content to leave them at school. They accordingly send 
them to work at whatever occupations may be open to them. ‘These absorb the 
children, and are likely to retain them [even after they have reached the age at 
which other employments become available to them. The invidiousness of this 
arrangement is urged very strongly on the part of textile manufacturers, as 
against bleaching and dyeing and against agriculture. Thus Mr. James Booth 
says :— 

My workpeople complain of the difficulty that they have in obtaining half-timers and full 
timers in consequence of the children being allowed to work at paper works, bleach works, 
and print works at an earlier age than they are at cotton-spinning. * * * * * Itis an 
important matter with the workpeople being able to send their children to work at an early 
age, in order that they may be producing something towards the maintenance of the family, 
and the consequence is that they send them to those trades or occupations in which they can 
earliest earn some money. 

“9584. Would it reduce your grievance if the age was raised in all trades equally ; would 
not that do away with the grievance ?—It. would do away with ‘the advantage that other 
trades labour under. The workpeople in cotton mills are working at a disadvantage, We are 
handicapped as it were.” 

So again Mr. Arnold C. Conder :— 

“8609. You have written to the Commission.pointing out some of the difficulties that occur 
under the present laws by reason of the competition of industries which are much less restricted 
than your own ?—Yes, chiefly the farms; we are surrounded entirely by farm houses. 

“8610. Do you find that whereas you may not take children now before 10 years of age, 
and as full timers until 13 or 14, that they get away and engage in other labour ?—Yes, 
they do constantly. : 

“8611. You see them being worked in other industries when you cannot employ them 
yourself ?—Yes, we do; we know that they leave us frequently to go to other places which 
are under no restriction whatever as to either attendance at school or over-time.” 

Similar evidence is given as to the analogous point of the success of collieries 
and mines, where children may be employed at 12, in competing for the labour 
of children with the hardware trades, in which children have not as yet been 
largely employed as half-timers, and in which full time employment is not 
permitted until 18. : 


151. The raising of the age from 8 to 10 by the Act of 1874 spares us the 
necessity of arguing whether it would now be expedient to fix a lower age as 
the general rule, to which all employments might be made to conform. In 
textile factories, at all events, the arguments in favour of so raising the age 
appear to have been overwhelming. In many other factories the labour is as 
unfit for young children as in textiles ; and in most of them‘children below 10 years 
of age are not employed. There is therefore strong reason why the assimilation 
of the law which is desirable should be effected by raising the age in all factories 
to 10 years. The argument that, where the result has been pretty generally 
attained without legislation, it is preferable not to resort to legislation for 
exceptional cases, is not applicable in the present instance. The raising of the 
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age for first employment is not merely to be desired in order to prevent 
children from being stunted in their development by premature hard work ; it is 
also ‘a means of securing a longer time uninterrupted for education. In. this 
light, if is not too much to say that the time seems ripe for asserting the 


principle, that education, and not work, ought to be the business of a child (04S MMMMa IES Ss oe BLE 
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standard suitable to a child of 10, should be allowed to be employed as Cuartiea 
though he were 10. ‘The question of an educational standard we shall 
have to consider separately ; but we may remark that in general it would 
appear contrary to sound policy to send to. work, at an age earlier 
than would otherwise be permitted, to the detriment of their education, 
all the more precocious of the children. 

153. A time of grace was allowed to the textile factories before the Act of 1874 
should in this respect come into full operation; so that in fact the age was not 
raised to 10 years until the 1st of January 1876. Still, the pressure of the 
new restriction has been already felt, since it has prevented the entrance upon 
the legal age for labour of all children who were in 1875 under 9, and who are 
now, in 1876, under 10. Meantime the raising of the age has been anticipated 
by the engagement of a good many children, immediately on their. reaching the 
age which at the time entitled them to begin working; and the Act does not dis- 
qualify any child who is at work when the age is raised. From the Ist of 
January 1876, the textile factories become subject to the full invidiousness of the 
restriction which prohibits the employment of children under 10, while in other 
industries they may be employed at 8. We think that it is desirable, as soon as 
possible, to remove this anomaly. “We therefore recommend, that on the 1st of 
January after the passing of a consolidated Factory Act no child under 10 should 
be for the first time employed in any regulated labour. This will only be on a 
par with the usual byelaws of school boards, and with the provisions of the 
Education Act for Scotland. 

154. It will be, however, apparent, from what has been stated above, that 
without compulsory attendance at school, this raising of the age for employment 
will not secure education previous to employment, but will, on the contrary, 
diminish the total amount of schooling which a child is likely to obtain. 

155. The trades on behalf of which it has been pressed upon us that exceptions 
from this rule should be given are such as the straw plait trade of Bedfordshire 
and the neighbourhood, pillow lace making, stocking seaming, hat and bonnet 
sewing, winding for handloom weavers and framework knitters, the needle and 
fish hook manufacture, and glove sewing. These are mostly occupations carried 
on in the homes of working people, in which children are employed at a very early 
age, and the art of which, it is said, they cannot properly learn unless they begin 
almost as soon as they have the use of their fingers. On the other hand, we 
cannot consider that the necessity of learning to sew or to make lace is any 
reason for depriving children of their proper share in the benefits of education. 
It is doubtful if the industries in question can be considered proper subjects for 
special legislative favour, at all events where the prosperity of the industry has 
to be weighed against the interests of the children who are being brought up to 
it. It appears to be the destiny of these cottage industries to be swallowed up 
one by one by the better organisation and more abundant capital of the factory 
system ; and if it be true that they are only kept alive by the complete absorption 
of the time of the youngest children, this consummation is, perhaps, hardly to be 
regretted. It is not that these trades or others which might be mentioned would 
appear unsuitable for children of 8 or 9, any more than the employment of silk 
winding and. other light tasks in silk factories which were long treated as a subject 
of special favour by the legislature, but are now reduced, in spite of the 
opposition of the silk manufacturers, under the general rule of the Act of 1874. 
We consider it desirable to establish one common rule, the easier of enforcement 
because general. We believe that in any conceivable handicraft it will be found 
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by experience that children of 10 years old are not too old to learn, and further, 
that the labour of children under that age can be dispensed with without loss or 
serious inconvenience. 


156. With regard to agriculture, the number of children under 10 who are 
employed by farmers, or otherwise than in domestic occupation, is small. The 
age of 8 appears to have been adopted in the Agricultural Children’s Employment 
Act of 1872, mainly because it was the age already prescribed under the Factory 
Acts; not because it was specially required by any of the circumstances of the 
case. We are not disposed to restrict our recommendations of what may 
ultimately be aimed at in agriculture below the standard of what we recommend 
in manufacture. 


157. With regard to wandering occupations, difficulties will arise, and exceptional 
cases must sometimes be recognised. It would take us too far into detail to 
examine all possible cases that might occur, which may moreover be left to the 
local authority to be dealt with as they shall arise. In the case, however, of the 
canal population, the difficulty arismg from migratory habits requires to be 
frankly met; and we believe it will be found that nothing short of a prohibition 
of the residence of children of school age in canal boats will be sufficient. to 
secure schooling for the offspring of the parents who at present reside per- 
manently, or a great part of the year, in barges. We consider.that in the interests 
of the children this prohibition is necessary, and we shall hereafter show that 
reasons exist for extending it somewhat further. ‘The consequence of such pro- 
hibition no doubt would be that the boat would cease to be the home of the 
family, and that the boatman would in all cases, as now in Scotland and Ireland, 
and on many canals in England, have a house on shore. 


158. It has been very much pressed upon us, that besides the qualifications 
of age and physical capacity for work, it is desirable to require a certain amount 
of previous education, as a condition for first employment. If, however, the 
system of compulsory attendance, which we have so strongly recommended, is 
universally enforced, we should consider this to be the most efficient means of 
securing the object in view. If otherwise, we cannot overlook the frequently 
expressed. desire that at least some indirect means should be provided towards 
the same end. We have above specified the two requirements which might be 
exacted in this respect, namely, a certain number of previous attendances at 
school, and the passing in an educational standard suitable to age. Of these, in 
our opinion, the former should be considered the rule, and the latter a supple- 
mentary security, provided te meet exceptional cases.. The proper standard of 
attainment to be fixed for a child at the age of 10 years should be left, following 
the precedent of the Act of 1874 in the case of full timers, to the discretion of 
the Educational Department. It may be hoped that any standard which it would 
now be reasonable to prescribe might be raised with safety in the course of a few 
years. The introduction of a standard as a condition of employment must in any 
case be postponed until, at least, a year or two after the district shall have 


- been provided with sufficient school accommodation. The number of attendances 


to be required might be fixed at 300, either at morning or afternoon school, for 
each of the two years previously ; bearing in mind that the number of 250 attend- 
ances specified in the Agricultural Children’s Act as proper for a child under 10 
was fixed in consideration that this was the first restriction applied to that section 


-of the population. It would be sufficient to enact that a child not having made 
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the required number of attendances shall complete them ; but shall not be debarred 
from employment for more than one year in the whole. 


Epvucation; 3. HALF-TIME ATTENDANCE. 


159. We come now to consider the rule of half-time attendance in its various 
forms. That which may be considered the standard form consists of attendance 
at school in the mornings or in the afternoons, and generally, in one or the 
other continuously during alternate weeks. It is, in fact, the complement of the 
system of labour originally prescribed as the rule in the Factory Act, 1844, 
whereby no child who had been employed before noon of any day was to be 
employed after 1 p.m. in the same day. It was further defined in the Act of 
1874 as employment in “ morning and afternoon sets.” In an educational aspect 
this system is the best, and has worked in the textile districts of England without 
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any serious difficulty. One point has been noticed to us as to which it seems 
still to require a little further regulation. 

160. Jt was contemplated by the legislature that in factories where the labour 
of children was needed, there should be, in all cases, two sets of children, the 
one at work during the half day that the other was at school, and vice versd. The 
morning attendance at school is fixed at three hours; the afternoon attendance, 
which is also fixed by the factory law at three hours, has, owing to the earlier 
closing of the schools, been inevitably cut down to two hours and a half. No 
provision is made in the law that the sets should exchange hours from time to 
time, but that is the course most convenient in itself, and it has been very generally 
adopted. It appears however that in some cases manufacturers have ‘found it 
possible to do with only one set of children, and have preferred, for reasons of 
convenience, to keep that set at work always in the mornings, and to send them 
to school always in the afternoons. The hours of work are thus much increased, 
inasmuch as the time for work before dinner is longer than that after the dinner 
hour; at the same time the amount of school attendance prescribed by the 
legislature is seriously curtailed, and the quality of the education has suffered 
from the fact that in’ most schools certain lessons are only given in the morning. 
We consider that the condition should be added, that the school attendance, 
where the children are employed in morning and afternoon sets, should be in 
the mornings and afternoons, week and week about. 

161. The second system of half-time attendance is that known as the alternate 
day system, first permitted by the Act of 1844, but, as above noticed, only with 
the drawback of a restriction of the hours of Jabour to 10 hours, instead of 104, 
by the voluntary act of the employer. In consequence of this drawback, the 
system was formerly but little used; but since the Act of 1874 has in textile 
factories rendered the restriction compulsory, it has been adopted more frequently 
by employers ; and it becomes necessary to consider what effect, in an educational 
aspect, the change is likely to produce. From this point of view the balance 
of testimony is decidedly in favour of employment in morning and afternoon sets, 
and against the alternate day system ; and we consider that it is not expedient to 
permit the adoption of the less efficient system indifferently, but that some check 
ought to be interposed. We think that the permission of the Secretary of State 
should be obtained, as a condition of the adoption of the alternate day system, in 
any particular districts or trades. The disadvantage of it is that children are 
employed at work on the alternate days for a length of time unsuited to their 
strength, which is not compensated by the comparative rest of the school day. 
‘The system, moreover, forfeits the advantage of that close attention, which can 
for a short period be secured from the scholar. There is a further disadvantage 
in its being indiscriminately adopted side by side with the other system, namely, 
the great additional complication which it entails in the arrangement of classes in 
schools, and of the time-table, in order to insure that the half-timers under its 
operation shall fairly participate in the instruction given in the several branches 
of learning. In this respect it becomes desirable that, so far as is possible, 
one system alone should be at work in any given school; which result can 
hardly be attained without making one system general within the limits of a 
given district. The advantages of the system are felt in the saving of time 
to the children by lessening the amount of travelling backwards and forwards 
between the factory, school, and home; and more especially in dirty trades, by 
enabling them to clean themselves once for all upon the days on which they go 
to school, and sparing them the mid-day cleaning on the days on which they 
would, under the other system, be going to school of jan afternoon. In parti- 
cular districts, when the population is thin and scattered, it may sometimes 
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the school, the home, and the place of work is extensive. Regarding it as a 
makeshift system, in some degree less efficient than the half-day system, but 
in some cases preferable, we should expect to see, as a consequence of its more 
general “adoption, the diminution or disappearance of those objections which, 
as we are informed, have hitherto prevailed in many trades, and notably in the 
hardware trades, to the employment of half-timers. From an important report by 
Mr. Bowling, dated 4th November 1875, and from the general tendency of the 
evidence, we learn that the demand for the labour of male young persons has 
everywhere outstripped the supply. The number of half-timers in employment is 
consequently fast increasing, and, as we cannot doubt, is destined to increase. 
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We believe that under an alternate day system it may even be found possible 
to employ half-timers in mines, which, except in thin seam coal mines, has not 
hitherto been considered possible. . 

162. We’ do not find that under this system, in any factory employing only a 
single set of children, the corresponding evil has arisen to that noticed above under 
the half-day system, arising from the hours never being changed. We have not 
heard of children being employed always upon Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fri- 
days, and sent to school always on Tuesdays and Thursdays, thus cutting short 
their allowance of schooling by one whole day in each fortnight. We have had, 
however, on one occasion, a complaint from schoolmasters of the opposite practice, 
namely, that the children were sent to school only upon Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays. It seems that although Saturday is not a full working day under. 
this system, it is nevertheless in some trades worth the employers’ while to have 
the children always at work on Saturday, in order to employ them in cleaning 
up. We should be reluctant to recommend the prohibition of a practice whereby, 
as it seems, the children must be the gainers. At the same time it is evident 
that the overcrowding of schools upon three days of the week, and their depletion 
on the other two, must impose a great difficulty upon schoolmasters. Probably 
the repeal of that provision in the Act of 1874 which forbids the employment 
of children under the half-day system on Saturday in any two successive weeks, 
which we have recommended above, will help to bring back the half-day system 
into favour. diy? . 


163. The system of half-time, if such it can be called, which is described in the 
Workshops Act, has been universally condemned. It has all the evils of the alter- 
nate day system, but in an aggravated form. Under it, all the schooling can be 
crowded into two successive days, and the children may then attend all day in 
the workshop for the rest of the week. ‘The limitation of their labour to 64 
hours is under these circumstances easily evaded. .In many cases, it is true, the 
inspectors of factories have succeeded in obtaining the same attendance of children 
at school as if the children had been under the Factory Acts. This is satisfactory, 
as showing that there would be no real difficulty in assimilating the Acts in these 
respects. A like objection applies to the provision of the Mines Act, whereby 
20 hours, without any restriction as to arrangement, are required of boys under 12 
in the fortnight. 


164. Recommending as we do the extension of compulsory attendance at school 
to all children employed in agriculture,.it becomes necessary to take into account 
the circumstances of their occupation, which would appear not sufficiently pro- 
vided for under either of the two half-time systems above noticed. Upon this head 
we adopt the conclusions of the Bishop of Manchester, and others of the assistant 
commissioners to the Agricultural Employment Commission of 1867, namely, that 
full attendance at school should be required during a‘part of| the year, the busy 
seasons being set free for labour. We think that some margin must be left to 
the proper local authority to fix the limits of the time during which full attend- 
ance at school should be exacted. ‘The times of the year at which the labour of 
children is in demand vary in different parts of the country. In such case the 
rule for a district should be clearly laid down, and should be made subject to 
confirmation by the Secretary of State, or by the Education Department. We 
think that the period of six months without schooling should in no case be per- 
mitted to be exceeded. Moreover the minimum number of attendances should 
not be less than that required under the other systems of attendance. 


165. With regard to the. amount of attendance to be required under all these 
systems, we think that the present standard under the half-day system, which 
amounts in practice to 273 hours in every fortnight, is not too much to require. 
This would give, at the usual estimate of 44 weeks in a year, for which a child 
may on the average be expected to attend, a total of 605 hours’ schooling in the ~ 
year. Calculating this amount according to the plan recognised by the Education 
Department, that is to say, according to the number of legal attendances, at the 
rate of five and a half hours to every two attendances, one of which is a morning 
attendance of three hours, the other an afternoon attendance of two hours and 
a half, we obtain 220 “attendances ’’ as the number at present required by law, 
and of which we are not disposed to recommend the alteration. 


166. It has not escaped our notice that in this calculation we are very far ex- 
ceeding the requirements of the new code of 1875, which prescribes only 150 
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attendances at a particular sci as establishing a claim in respect of half-timers 
to a Government grant. We conceive, Tee that this rule affords no precedent 
for fixing what is desirable in the interests of the scholar; the point of view 
in the code being merely what it is desirable to stipulate, while dispensing the 
Government evant to that school in the interests of the public. And it must be 
remembered that the code has been framed. with reference to the circumstances of 
schools in which no compulsory system as yet exists. 


167. We found with regret that in Scotland the half-time system had been 
little worked, and that it was looked upon with general disfavour both by em- 
ployers and schoolmasters. The Royal Commissioners on schools in Scotland 
reported in 1866 to the same effect, with this addition, that in cases in Glasgow 
where it was ostensibly taken advantage of, the certificates of school attendance 
were extensively fabricated. Several witnesses have described. the system as an 
entire failure in Scotland. Mr. Assistant Inspector Walker considers that “it has 
* never been fairly tried in Glasgow,” and little elsewhere. The Glasgow School 
Board report that only 840 children are avowedly so employed. Dr. Middleton, 
H.M. Inspector of Schools, and other witnesses, speak of the ‘‘ wretched”’ and 
* disgraceful”? places under the name of schools in Glasgow, Dundee, and else- 
where, to which only the majority of factory children could obtain access, quali- 
fied teachers repelling them as much as possible, as well on account of their dirty 
condition and habits as of the trouble and the disturbance of school arrangements 
they occasion. Instances have even occurred of extra severity to half-time 
children in order to get rid of them. Mr. Walker, however, and Sir John Don 
‘Wauchope, Chairman of the Board of Education for Scotland, attribute the bad 
education of factory children in Scotland in great measure to the general defi- 
ciency of schools in the manufacturing towns, which was discovered by the Royal 
Commission of 1866, but to remedy which no effective measure was passed till 
1872. Sir John “does not suppose there is a larger proportion of half-time chil- 
** dren being uneducated than of the remainder of the poorer classes in Glasgow.” 
The Commission indeed reported that only 33 per cent. of the children of school- 
going age were at school, and we were informed by the Glasgow School Board 
that they found it necessary to make additional provision for 22,000 children, 
only half of which has yet been accomplished. This, moreover, does not include 
the provision which will be required to meet deficiencies in the populous suburbs. 
It will be remembered that although such terrible deficiencies existed only in 
populous places which had outgrown the ancient national school system, and 
which voluntary efforts, though encouraged by the assistance of Government 
erants, had failed to supply, they existed to a considerable extent in many smaller 
towns, and similar effects must be understood to have there attended the children 
of the workshop class. Since the passing of the comprehensive Act for Scotch 
Education in 1872 the school provision in Scotch towns has been in a state of 
rapid development. By the last report of the Committee of Council, it appears 
that there has been an increased attendance of over 19 per cent. in 1874-5; and 
in the report of the Glasgow School Board, just presented, it appears that there 
has been an inereased attendance of 11,000, an increase of children on the rolls 
by 18,000, and an increase of accommodation sufficient to provide for 10,000. 
The great obstacles so far as deficient school room is concerned to the education of 
working children will shortly be removed, and we look with confidence to the 
satisfactory working of the half-time system in the future, if, as may be expected, 
the Education Department will insist upon the children receiving fair play in the 
schools, and if due regard be shown to them in respect of schoo] hours and other 
arrangements. Hither children earning their living at such work as necessarily 
involves the dirtying of their persons and clothes should have the means afforded 
them of cleaning themselves before entering school, or a sufficient interval should 
be allowed between work and school to admit of their being fed and cleaned at 
home. 

168. Mr. Walker, whose district of inspection includes a large manufacturing 
district of England, as well as the whole of Scotland, has in his several exami- 
nations before us, contrasted the results of the half-time system in Yorkshire and 
in Scotland; but while fully recognising the “prejudice” against the system in 
Scotland, points to instances in which employers by setting themselves to: ‘carry it 
out faithfully have done so with equal success to that which has been obtained 
in the best: instances in England. Thus, Messrs. Baxter Brothers, of Dundee, 
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have established a school in which the number on the roll varied from 700 to 
730, and in which the per-centage of absences was in the winter months 8, and 
in the summer 3°8 per cent. Messrs. Cargill, of Dundee, also spoke very fayour- 
ably of their success, both in regulating the hours of labour and in the education 
of half-timers. In their works as in Messrs. Baxter’s the children are changed 
at 12 o’clock, so that although the dinner hour as usual in Scotland is at, 2 no 
inconvenience is occasioned. Those children who have worked in the morning 
have an hour to get their dinners and to clean themselves before going to: school 
at 1, while those. who have been at school in the morning leave work along with 
the others at the 2 o’clock dinner hour. In Scotland an irregularity of the 
dinner hour for children is of slight consequence, as school children, who often 
go a long way to school, and do not return home till the evening, commonly 
take their dinner along with them. | 


169. We have received a very startling statement with reference to the employ 
ment of children in Scotland, from Mr. Sub-Inspector Cullen, who for seven years 
was stationed in the north-eastern district :— 

“In fact, I can fully endorse Mr. Inspector Redgrave’s words (see Report 1869, 31st Oct., 
p- 19), ‘ My experience of the certifying surgeons in Scotland was, that with a few honourable 
‘exceptions, they passed children regularly and systematically under age. I have myself 
‘ objected to as many as 40 children in one factory in Scotland,and I believe that one of 
‘the reasons why more half-timers have not been employed in Scotland was, because they 
‘were passed ’ (for full time) ‘ by the certifying surgeons so much under age.’ ” 


It will be observed that Mr. Cullen adds that, “a better and more trustworthy 
“ class of practitioners is now growing up.’ Mr. Walker denies that, at least in 
Glasgow, the children are working in factories below the proper age, and says 
that, ‘“‘ With two or three exceptions, the certifying surgeons have done their;duty 
* exceedingly well.” ? 

On the other hand, we have the report of Mr. Redgrave in 1869 above quoted, 
and the statement of Mr. Cullen before us that, “in some very important districts 
* children have been passed systematically under age,” and that, “he has some- 
* times cancelled from 16 to 20 certificates in one morning of some of those chil- 
* dren who had been passed for full time at nine ‘years old.” The Glasgow 
Schooi Board, moreover, informed us that many children are working full time 
under 18, and are at no school, and calléd our attention specially to cases of 
children of 10 years old who had been ‘ passed by the doctor’? as 18. We cannot 
but fear, therefore, that the facility of employing children for full time under 
the legal age has in many cases enabled employers to reject the half-time system 
without losing the labour they required. 


170. There is, so far as we can ascertain, no inherent obstacle to the simulta- 
neous employment and education of children in Scotland in aceordance with the 
law, but in order to enforce it the united exertions of the factory and educational 
authorities will be required. As yet the compulsory powers of school boards 
have not been fully exercised, owing to the incomplete state of the school accom- 
modation, but we trust that the powerful machinery now placed in the hands of 
popularly elected bodies, who are everywhere making a liberal provision for the 
purposes of the Act, will quickly remove this heavy reproach of ignorance and 
neglect from a country which once enjoyed an honourable reputation in respect 
of the education of the people. The demand for juvenile labour, everywhere 
active, may be expected to induce employers to adapt their arrangements to the 
legal conditions of employment, just as they are doing in the hardware districts, 
where formerly few were employed, but where now their numbers are rapidly 
increasing. This increase will compel the school boards to recognise and meet 
the requirements of their case. 

171. At present a preference is expressed in Scotland for the alternate day as 
compared with the half-day arrangement, by those who are willing to give the 
half-time system. a fair trial. Messrs. Baxter, Messrs. Cargill of Dundee, and 
Messrs. Leslie of Blairgowrie, have worked the latter successfully, but the two 
last-named firms have reverted to the alternate day system on the representation 
of the school boards, in order to secure uniformity, and there is little doubt that 
if school managers must have half-time scholars they will generally prefer to have 
them on that footing. The school time is divided between certain subjects, and 
the teachers prefer having the working children during the whole of the day, 
though it be but the alternate day, to their missing one half of the subjects 
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taught during the week. On the other hand, as we have above stated, the advan- 
tages, physical and intellectual, of the half-day system are so considerable, and 
have been so well proved in England, that in the interest of the children we hope 
that it may be fairly tried in Scotland. 


172., Contemplating as we do a very large extension of the half-time system of 
_ attendance, as the only possible remedy for that irregularity of attendance, which 
is now the greatest bane of education, we find it necessary to observe that it is 
expedient the convenience of half-time children should be more studied than at 
present, in framing school regulations. It is important that these should not be 
framed upon theoretical or even general principles, to the disregard of circum- 
stances which may render their application unsuitable. We have seen how the 
early closing of schools in the afternoon has operated, contrary to the intentions 
of the legislature, to shorten the length of an afternoon attendance by half an 
hour, and thereby to diminish the total amount of schooling by about five hours 
in every four weeks. In any future attempt to raise the standard of education 
among half-timers, it will become necessary to consider whether, in the case of 
half-time schools, this half hour might not be recovered; and probably, in some 
eases, it will be found that, for the sake of giving sufficient margin to the children 
for making up the very moderate amount of attendance we have recommended, 
the resumption is almost necessary at the present time. Moreover, in the case of 
half-time schools, the present universal closing of schools all day on Saturday will 
have to be reconsidered. As the number of half-timers increases, it will become 
more possible to have separate schools, separate classes, and separate teachers for 
them, and whenever these expedients are possible, something of the kind ought 
to be provided. The attention of school boards in large towns ought especially 
to be directed to this, and to the possibility of utilising the morning of Saturdays. 
We think that some special care should be taken that schoolmasters do not neglect 
the education of working children. It may fairly be anticipated, with the general 
enforcement of school attendance, that when the schoolmaster of a parish or 
district has had under his charge at a younger age those who pass into employ- 
ment for a part of their time he will not lose his interest in them, or fail to carry 
on their education in a manner satisfactory to all parties. It will be found useful 
in certain districts to examine whether the mid-day interval in schools and in fac- 
tories cannot be made more nearly to coincide. In Scotland, for instance, as we 
are informed, the universal prevalence of a 2 o’clock dinner hour has ‘been an 
element in contributing to the ill success which, as we have noticed, has hitherto 
attended the half-time system. The provision of washing accommodation at the 
school will be found useful, as facilitating the adoption of the half-day system, in 
places where the school and factory are near together and the home distant. In 
reference to this same subject, it is important to notice that the curtailment of 
school hours involved by the conditions of a half-time system ought never to be 
considered as sufficient excuse for the omission of the practical side from the 
education afforded. The instruction of girls in plain sewing, plain cooking, and 
common housewifery, should by no means be neglected, any more than the 
instruction of boys in cyphering. When the legislature interferes to render edu- 
cation compulsory, it seems proper specially to call attention to the necessity of 
taking account of the more immediate daily needs, and more obvious discomforts 
of the working class population, upon whom such legislation presses with some 
weight. 


Epucation: 4. AcE ror FuLtt Time EMPLOYMENT. 


173. We come now to consider the time of life at which full time employment 
should be permitted. The age of 13 years was selected;in all the earlier factory 
Acts for this purpose, and the selection is repeated in the Elementary Education 
Acts, by the limitation to children under that age of all byelaws for enforcing 
compulsory attendance. A dislocation has been caused in the system thus arranged, 
by a provision in the Factory Act of 1874, raising the age for full time employ- 
ment by one year in the case of all children who, at 18 years of age, shall be found 
unable to pass in such standard of education as may be prescribed by the education 
authorities. This provision only came into force on the Ist January 1876. It 
has been very forcibly urged upon us that, unless it be supplemented by a 
suitable extension of the Elementary Education Acts, its operation will be attended 
by the same inconveniences which we have above noticed as following upon every 
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postponement of the age for first employment, in default of a general rule of 
compulsory attendance. The boys and girls who are not allowed at the age of 
13 to be employed for full time in textile factories will not, as a rule, go on working 
half-time still less begin to work half-time if they have hitherto been idle, but will 
seek employment in some occupation as yet unregulated or not subject to this re- 
striction,or else simply remain unemployed. Meantime there is no power, even in 
towns where compulsory byelaws are in force, to send them back to school ; and thus 
the provision threatens to diminish the supply of labour in textile factories to a 
serious extent, without any corresponding educational advantage. This over-sight, 
we think, ought clearly to be remedied, and in future, no proposition for limiting 
the employment of children should be considered apart from the corresponding 
educational provision for utilising the time thus saved from toil. 


174. Apart from this anomaly, it has been necessary for us very seriously to 
consider whether we could, in this case, recommend the assimilation of the Acts, 
and extend to all other trades the provision of the Act of 1874. The 4th 
Standard has been fixed by the Education Department in England, under their 
power in this behalf contained in the Acts, and this standard, which comprises 
the reading of a few lines of poetry, the writing of a sentence slowly dictated 
once, a few words at a time, from a reading book, and, in arithmetic, as far as 
compound rules (common weights and measures), cannot be said to be high for 
scholars of 13. We notice that the 5th Standard of the Scottish code, which is 
somewhat more than equivalent to the 6th Standard of the English, is recommended 
for the same purpose by the Education Board for Scotland. Nevertheless we 
fear that at the present day, and for some time to come, the working of this 
provision will amount to an exclusion from full time labour of a very large 
proportion of the children who attain 18. The figures furnished us in a valuable 
report compiled at our request by Mr. Smethurst, clerk to the Stockport School 
Board, are instructive. It appears that out of 1,830 children, half-timers, presented 
for examination, at the last inspection of the schools in that borough, 68 were 
aged 13 years-and over. Of these none were presented in Standard 6; 10 in 
Standard 5; and 14 only in Standard 4. That is to say, only 24 or 35°3 per cent. 
were presented at the right time in the standard now required as a condition 
for full time employment. Again, of those aged 12, 287 in number, only 93, 
or 32°4 per cent., were so presented. The average of passes upon the number 
of children presented, appears to have been 91°9 per cent. ‘Thus not above one 
third of the available children can be expected next year to qualify for full 
time labour in textile factories in Stockport, unless’ indeed a knowledge of the 
provisions of the Act of 1874 should have given a considerable stimulus to study. 
We think, therefore, that there is good reason for the apprehension, which has 
been expressed to us on all hands, that the operation of this provision will be 
a serious injury to trade. We are unable, in face of the evidence above referred 
to, to recommend its immediate extension to the hardware trades. We think, 
moreover, that the inadequacy of school accommodation still existing in many 
districts, though not, we hope, long to continue, deserves to be taken into account 
in this connexion. In view of all the circumstances, the desirability, namely, of 
assimilation of the provisions of the law in this respect, as between trade and trade, 
the inexpediency of introducing a new anomaly, the hope we have that before 
long it may be possible to enact such a provision for all trades alike, and in the 
meantime the abundant proof before us of the wide spread neglect of the education 
of children previous to their employment, we consider that in reference to textile 
factories, the requirements of a standard of education, as a condition of full time 
employment at 18, ought temporarily at least to be suspended. 


175. While saying this, we desire to be understood as heartily approving the 
principle of an educational qualification for the transition from half-time to full 
time employment. We think that provision ought to be made for the gradual 
application of an attendance test, and for the eventual requirement of an educa- 
tional standard. We consider that the number of attendances required by way of 
attendance test ought not to equal the full number of attendances which are 
indicated above as proper for the half-time system. Changes of residence, and 
other accidents, must be taken into account and we think it will be for the present 
enough to require 525 attendances in the three years, from 10 to’ 18, of the child’s 
half-time career, or at the rate of 175 per annum, to be made up at discretion, as 
a condition of full-time labour at the age of 18. Children not complying with 
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the law in this particular should remain subject to the compulsory provisions of - 


the Education Act for one year longer, till the age of 14. 


176. We are unable to see sufficient reason arising out of the conditions of 
employment, for making any exception from the general rule of age for full time 
employment in favour of children employed in mines, or in agriculture. We 
consider that the age ought, in mines, to be raised from 12 to 13, and that the 
same age should be adopted in the more effectual system which we propose to 
substitute for the provisions of the Agricultural Children’s Act. In this case, as 
in that of first employment, it is a point of the first importance to remove once 
for all the perpetual grievance, confusion, and difficulty, which arises from different 
ages being prescribed in the different employments competing for labour in the 
same market. 


cl 


EDUCATION: 5. CERTIFICATE OF ATTENDANCE. 


177. We have now to notice certain complaints made by schoolmasters of the 
working of the half-time system. The making out of the forms of certificate as 
required by the Factory Acts is said to be a serious burden upon their time 
and energies. It has been suggested that at all events this labour may be 
lightened by the simple process of marking, instead of every attendance of each 
child, merely the absence or failure to attend. Forms have been furnished us, 
which will be found in the appendix, showing that this system will effect a great 
saving of labour ; and we can see no objection to its adoption. Again, the copying 
down each week of the names of the children is a labour which ought not, it is 
urged, to fall upon the schoolmaster, and we think it is more reasonable that this 
burden should be laid upon the employer, at the same time that we think it also 
may be lightened, by altering the form of the certificate so as to make it serve for 
a longer period than one week. Such forms should, we think, be furnished by the 
Department; and in addition, we recommend the adoption of a very simple and 
very effectual scheme for ensuring the exact working of the half-time system, 
which we owe to the suggestions of Mr. James Scattergood, of West Bromwich, 
manager of the works of the Patent Nut and Bolt Company in that place, and of 
Mr, Sub-inspector Striedinger. The idea was approved of by many witnesses. who 
complained of the burden imposed by the present system. Mr. Scattergood has 
been in the habit of furnishing to the schoolmaster post cards, containing a form 
upon which the absence of any child from school on any day can be forthwith 
notified to himself. Steps are then taken, upon the next appearance of the child 
at work, to send him straight back to school, to make up for his default of 
attendance, his wages of course being diminished by the amount due for that 
day’semployment. His return to school, as wellas his having made up his default 
of attendance, are in like manner notified by an exchange of post cards printed in 
suitable forms. By the steady carrying out of this system, Mr. Scattergood assures 
us, irregularity of attendance at school is practically almost extinguished, and would 
no doubt be entirely so, but for the fact that children, upon finding that the 
system is exceptional, will often leave the works where it is enforced, and seek 
employment elsewhere. We think that. the postage expenses of carrying out 

this excellent system might fairly be excused to the occupier, in consideration 
of the public benefit contemplated by it; and we should therefore propose, after 
the analogy of the post card system above recommended in regard to the use 
of relaxations, that post cards printed in the form described, not available for any 
other purpose, should be furnished to the occupier and schoolmaster respectively, 
upon which the necessary communication as to the absence from school of a child 
upon the one hand, and the return to school to make it up on the other, might be 
entered. We do not propose that the use of this expedient should be obligatory. 
We also recommend that similar post cards should be supplied to schoolmasters, 
on which weekly returns of all arrears in school attendance by half-time scholars 
should be made out, and transmitted, where the children are employed in regulated 
labour, to the factory inspector, and where otherwise, to the Local Educational 
Authority. This provision might be made obligatory in the case of every public 
elementary school. 

178, In one or two instances complaint has been made to us that employers 
have assumed to prescribe to the parents of children whom they may employ 
what school their children shall attend ; the object being we believe,,in many cases 
a very proper one, to ensure, namely, that a system, which it costs all parties so 
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_ much trouble to administer, shall result in the giving of a really good education 


to the child. Some of these employers have themselves built schools, and take 
great interest in their working. Often, however, this practice may be adopted 
by the employer, or his manager, merely for the purpose of reducing the trouble 
of keeping the school attendance books, by providing that there should be as few 
as possible to keep. It is objected that in the result the practice works badly, as 
entailing a change of school upon the children, whenever they change their place 


of employment; and also invidiously to the schoolmaster, as interfering with his 
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prospects of a grant. Against this must be set the advantage of keeping half- 
timers together, and separating them from regular scholars. It appears, however, 
that sufficient care has not in all cases been taken to avoid interference with that 
free choice of school, the exercise of which by the parents, upon religious grounds, 
it is the policy of the law sedulously to protect. Although we do not see that 
any legislative interference as between employers and parents in this particular can 
beneficially be recommended, we think it right to call attention to the complaint 
which has been made, and to say that, in some respects, it appears to us to be 
well founded. It would often prove advantageous to schoolmasters, to the 
children, and to the furtherance of the objects in view, were the attendance at one 
school to be reckoned in the other to which a child from unavoidable causes may 
be transferred; and for this calculation the entries in the child’s livret or work- 
book, which we shall hareafter propose, would furnish the necessary information. 


SANITARY MEASURES: 1. CERTIFICATE. 


179. The law requires of all children and young persons up to the age of 16, as 
a condition of employment in any factory, the production of a certificate of age 
and physical capacity for work. This certificate, as given in general by the certify- 
ing surgeon, certifies that the holder has the ordinary strength and appearance of 
a child of at least 8 years of age, or of a young person of at least 13 years 
of age, as the case may be; and states the belief of the certifying official that 
he or she is at least of the age specified, and certifies that he or she is not 
incapacitated by disease or bodily infirmity from working daily in the factory 
in question. The certificate was originally made valid only for employment in 
the particular factory for which it was granted, or in a factory belonging to the 
same employer, and within the district of the certifying surgeon granting it. 
Under the Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867, the Secretary of State is 
empowered, for any particular class of factories, to make the certificate generally 
valid within the district of the same certifying surgeon. The benefit of this 
modification has been permitted in some cases. ‘There is also a provision, confined 
to blast furnaces; and iron mills, for dispensing with the surgeon’s certificate 
altogether, and substituting such other regulations as the Secretary of State may 
think expedient; but this appears to have been inoperative. Subject to these 
exceptions, the certificate must be renewed on every change of employment. 
Under the Workshops Regulation Act no certificate is required, and it rests with 
the inspector to discover for himself when any one employed is below the legal 
age, and to prosecute accordingly at his own risk. 


180. The trouble of renewing the certificate upon every fresh engagement of a 
child or young person, and its cost, even at the lowest rate which is charged for 
it, is the subject of very general complaint, both by employers and employed. At 
the present time the burden falls, for the most part, upon the employer; but that 
this is so appears to be due to the large demand for juvenile labour; and in an 
altered condition of the labour market, it would be virtually, if not actually, felt 
by the parent. We consider that in this instance a case of grievance has been 
established, which it would be desirable to remedy. 


181. The deficiency of the law with respect to workshops is obvious, and calls 
for amendment. In extending to them the certificate system of the Factory Acts 
we shall be removing from the law an invidious anomaly and a fertile source of 
evasion. At the same time there would be, in the case of workshop occupiers, 
both from the slenderness of their means and from the frequent changes of em- 
ployment to which they are liable, so great an aggravation of the burden now 
complained of by the occupiers of factories as to render it necessary, if the system 
is to be extended to them; that it should be first made lighter and less vexatious 
in its incidence, 
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182. But, more than this, it will be generally allowed that no part of the ad- 
ministration of the Factory Acts is more important than the firm and impartial 
enforcement of the conditions of age prescribed for the commencement of half- 
time and full time labour; nor can anything be more unsatisfactory to all con- 
cerned, than that the fulfilment of the intentions of the law should depend upon 
the uniformity of the practice, the judgment, or the fidelity of many hundred 
medical practitioners. We have heard frequent complaints of their diversity of 
practice from inspectors and employers: a child will be refused by one certifying 
surgeon and be passed by another: a surgeon will refuse to pass a child and 
then be told that it has been working elsewhere upon the certificate of another 
surgeon; a child will have “two ages,” a factory age and a schoolage: an in- 
spector will find scores of children working full time ina factory, who, as the 
evidence of his own senses tells him, are far below that age. The consequent 
uncertainty, and the jealousy which is produced by it, is a serious hindrance 
to the working of the law. On the other hand, when a surgeon endeavours to 
exact the full requirements of the law he has often to guard against every sort 
of device and deception. 

183. We think that more use should be made of the registration of births, now 
for many years obligatory on all parents; and are prepared to recommend that a 
certificate from a registrar should be, wherever practicable, a condition of employ- 
ment. Under the present law it may be produced, in case of the refusal of a 
surgeon to grant a certificate, and provision is made for the verifying of it, and 
for substituting it in the place of that part of the surgeon’s certificate which 
refers to age. Mr. Redgrave indeed would be content with the surgical certificate 
in the case of children, deeming the test of their physical fitness a superior con- 
sideration, and would leave it optional with the employer of a young person above 
13 to procure either a birth or a surgical certificate. But we think that no 
witness has given more cogent reasons for insisting upon a more certain proof of 
the actual age, which it must be remembered is the first legal requirement. Mr. 
Baker and many other witnesses agree in urging the great advantage of the birth 
certificate wherever it can be procured. This would include the great majority 
of cases. Even in Ireland, where compulgpry registration has been more re- 
cently enacted, we were informed on the part of the Registrar General that 
probably 80 per cent. of the children are now registered, the system having been 
legally compulsory for 10 years. We think, however, that there is a prepon- 
derance of evidence in favour of retaining the surgical examination of all children 
before employment, because below the age of 13 there are many who, from 
weak constitutions or bad nourishment, are unfit for factory work. The inspectors 
concur on this point. Dr. Arlidge, a certifying surgeon and president of an 
association including from 300 to 400 of the certifying surgeons, stated that 
he made nearly as many rejections on account of physical inability to work or of 
the existence of some disease, as on the score of age. 

184, The possibility of a system far more satisfactory than that which has 
hitherto prevailed, and at the same time less burthensome to all parties, has been 
fully sustained by the evidence before us. In addition to that of the inspectors 
we would refer especially to the suggestions of the Rey. Mr. Page, Vicar of 
Selsey. We'propose that the certificate of the registrar of births should be given, 
as at present it must, wherever demanded for the purpose of employment, on 
payment of a fee of 1s. We propose that this certificate should be printed upon 
a form provided by the Department, and made up ina folded sheet or port- 
folio, backed with linen or canvas so as to be durable; the name and age being so 
inscribed as to render alteration or interpolation very difficult. This certificate 
should then be endorsed by the certifying surgeon, who should certify the. child’s 
fitness for employment; the certificate should be shown to the schoolmaster, 
and noted by him in the school register; but should at all times be retained by 
the employer, and be producible when required. It should, however, be the 
property of the child, and be returned on any change of employment. On any 
change of school the number of attendances and the standard attained should 
be entered upon it by the schoolmaster, and such attendance should be reckoned 
towards the qualification which we have above recommended for full time em- 
ployment. If lost this certificate would have to be replaced at the cost of the 
child or its parent, or at the cost of the employer, if lost by him; and the fresh 
certificate should be marked accordingly, so as to attract the attention of the 
inspector. Except in the case of loss or forfeiture, we think that no fresh 
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certificate or fee should be required at any further stage of the child’s career, and 
that it should not be compulsory to renew the‘ certificate of fitness on change 
of employment, as if it be endorsed upon the child’s permanent certificate 
of birth, there will be little risk of personation. By this means the tax upon 
the parent or employer will be reduced to a minimum. There does not appear to 
us to be a greater necessity for the renewal of the surgical certificate upon a 
change of employment than there is if a child remains in the same factory during 
the three years of its half-time employment; nor can we see why it is more 
necessary to renew it in the event of a change of district than in the case of a 
change from one factory to another in the same district, provided the certificate 
be endorsed, as above recommended, in the way least likely to admit of tamper- 
ing or forgery, and be marked by an office stamp. ae 


185. When a parent fails to produce the birth certificate of his child, and the 
double responsibility is in consequence thrown upon the surgeon, of estimating 
the age, as well as of certifying the physical fitness for labour, we think a fee 
should be chargeable amounting to somewhat more than the sum of the fees pay- 
able in ordinary cases, in respect of the birth certificate, to the registrar, and in 
respect of the endorsement, to the surgeon. The certificate so granted should, 
as at present, be subject to the confirmation of the sub-divisional inspector. 


SANITARY MEASURES: 2. CERTIFYING SURGEONS. 


186. The Certifying Surgeons have been entrusted with important functions 
ever since their first institution. The Act of 1802 required employers to eall in 
competent medical men, at the imstance of two visiting justices, in cases of infec- 
tious disorder ; and the Factory Acts since 1833 have authorised the inspectors 
of factories to appoint medical practitioners as certifying surgeons under the Fac- 
tory Acts, for the purpose of giving the certificates required by law before 
employment, and have laid down regulations as to their duties and remuneration. 
Parallel with these provisions there appears to be still in force the option of 
obtaining a certificate from any surgeon, subject to the counter-signature of a 
justice of the peace. ‘We have heard of no case in which this option has been 
used. 

The appointment of certifying surgeon appears as a general rule to be readily 
accepted, and in many places to be held by practitioners of eminence. The 
number holding such appointments is above 1,000. ‘They are paid by fees, which 
by the Act of 1844 are to be fixed by the inspector, on the demand of an occupier 
of a factory, within limits depending upon the number of persons examined, and the 
distance of the factory from the residence of the surgeon. The fees so fixed are not 
to be less than 1s., or more than 5s., for any one visit ; unless more than 10 persons 
are examined. For each examination at large works they usually make a special 
contract with the employer, who pays the fees. Complaints have been made of 
the fee exacted for a visit to works employing a small number of children, and 
the inspectors have authorised in such cases the examination at the residence of 
the surgeon for the statutory fee of sixpence a head. With reference to such 
complaints, as well as to the extension of the examination to workshop children, 
which we-are about to propose, we have procured through the inspectors a 
return from the certifying surgeons of their official receipts; an abstract of 
which is as follows :— | 


Nene Incomes Rates for Certificates. 
of No. who charge 
Returns over | over | over | over | over | over | over | over | under according to — Tee areca 
_Teceived. 5002. | 4001. | 300/. 2001. | 1002. | 502. | 202. | 102. | 102. Circular. P ; 
605 5 5 | 20 23 51 56 52 66827): 135 232 


187. It may be proper here to state our impressions as to the effect upon the 


CHANGES RECOM- 


MENDED AND ErrE0ts aooregate earnings of the certifying surgeons which the changes we propose will 
Medes. a produce. On the one hand, the abolition of an examination on change of 


employment will reduce the work required of them; on the other hand there will 
be few districts in which there will not be a considerable accession on account of 
the workshop children. We recommend that the examination by certifying sur- 
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geons shouldbe extended to all children. whose labour is regulated by the Con- 
solidated Act. The same option of sending them to be examined by the certifying 
surgeon at his residence, which has been. conceded by the Secretary of State to 
the occupiers of small factories, should be granted to all the smaller industries 
now to be included. Mr. Baker, however, and many of the inspectors who are in 
favour of the system of certifying surgeons, attach great importance to their visits 
to the factories, both as keeping alive attention to the provisions of the Acts, and 
also as a means of detecting incipient contagious disease. It may therefore be 
desirable to continue the provision that the examination should be at the factory, 
unless the number of protected persons employed is under a certain number. We 
think, however, that the number should be raised from five, as at present, to ten. 


188. Another duty imposed upon the certifying surgeon by the Factory Acts, 
is to attend at the factory when any. serious accident has occurred “with the 
« least possible delay,” and then make a full investigation and report to the in- 
spector of the district. In passing we would remark that we think that such report 
should be made, in the first place, to the officer (at present sub-inspector) in 
charge of the subdivision, and not as in the Act above referred to, to “the office 
«* of the Inspector of Factories.” For any purposes of immediate investigation, 
it is the sub-inspector who is on the spot, to whom it is important that the notifi- 
cation should be made. 4) 


189. We are informed that in some districts, especially in Ireland, it is difficult 
to procure surgeons to fill the appointments of certifying officers. When this is 
the case, we think the dispensary surgeons or poor law medical officers should 
perform the duties. ; 


190. We have now to notice some representations made to us by the certifying 
surgeons themselves. Some witnesses deprecated the obligation to receive the 
children and those bringing them at their residences or places of business. We 
are unable to perceive that this would impose any undue hardship on the 
surgeon, and we think that if it is worth his while to accept. the appointment, 
the field of which we are proposing to extend, he may fairly be required to 
appoint. some place, either at his own dwelling or surgery or at one more con- 
venient to himself, and some regular and published day and hour of the week 
for the purpose, it being always competent to the employer as now to arrange by 
preference for his visit to the place of employment, provided that no higher fee 
than sixpence be exacted from the parent in respect of each child. | 


191. Dr. Arlidge, on behalf of his colleagues whom he represented, and othe 
professional witnesses, made sonie additional suggestions. Some of these were 
embodied in a petition to the House of Commons, during the consideration of 
the Factory Bill, 1874, and were brought to our notice by ‘Mr. Baker. The 
following are these proposals :— 


“ DIRECTIONS in which the duties of Certifying Surgeons might be advantageously extended 
' and enlarged. 


“1, That they should have more extensive sanitary powers with respect to factories. 
At present the duty of the certifying surgeon terminates when he has examined and passed 
or rejected some children (or young persons). We would suggest that he should be empowered 
to pay periodical visits to every portion of a factory, to examine into its sanitary and hygienic 
condition, and that he should report his opinion of the same to the inspector (or sub-inspector), 
and be remunerated for this duty in a similar manner as reporting upon accidents after a 
fixed scale. ; 

“2. That he shall have the power of granting children (or young persons) special certificates 
to engage in certain processes of manufacture, and not necessarily for the whole factory, thus 
finding for children disqualified for severe labour methods of improvement of an easier kind. 

“3. That he should have the same power with respect to workshops as to factories. 

“4, That he should have the same power with respect to bakehouses and mines. 

“5. That the certifying surgeon be allowed to refuse a certificate if the applicant be not 
efficiently vaccinated. 

“6, That im the case of workshops, the certifying surgeon should. have power to certify their 
capacity to accommodate a certain number of workers, and that it should be an offence 
against law for a greater number to be employed therein, 

“7, That he should have power to compel proper arrangements to be made for the decency 
and convenience of workers, and for the reception and disposal of ‘ excreta.’”’ 


__ It will be seen that our recommendations meet many of these suggestions. In 
reference, however, to the first of them, it does not appear to us desirable to 
es i4 
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extend so far the functions of these officers. To do so would greatly increase the 
expenses imposed upon employers, and the duties which it is sought to place 
upon certifying surgeons, are or ought to be sufficiently performed by the inspect- 
ing staff. Hitherto the certifying surgeon has only been called in when required. 
These proposals would render their services constant, and in some cases would 
engross the whole of their time. No doubt the periodical inspection of the young 
workers would often be beneficial, but it would be going beyond what Government 
can properly undertake, to carry on a continual medical inspection of all places of 
work. Such inspection might be with almost equal propriety extended to the 
homes of the poor. 

192. It has been suggested also that vaccination should be a condition of the 
surgical certificate, and this we think a desirable addition, considering that the 
failure of a parent to have his child vaccinated is in itself an offence punishable 
by law, and that nowhere is contagion more likely to be disastrous than in crowded 
places of work. . 

193. We cannot pass from the consideration of this part of our inquiry without 
testifying to the ample evidence which came to our notice of the interest which 
many of the certifying surgeons take in their work, and expressing our belief 
that the important share taken in the administration of the Factory Acts by the 
members of a profession distinguished by its scientific knowledge and intelligence, 
have contributed largely to the fair acceptance which those Acts are now obtaining 
among all classes whom they affect. 

194. It may be expected that we should offer some remarks upon certain 
evidence which was given as to the alleged deterioration of the population in 
manufacturing towns, some of which, especially that of Dr. Ferguson, of Bolton, 
a certifying surgeon, led to some correspondence and discussion in newspapers. 
That among the population which for more than one generation has lived in 
crowded towns and depended chiefly on employment in textile factories and in 
an unhealthy atmosphere there is generally a weaker physical development, and 
possibly less vigorous constitution and stamina, than among those who breathe 
pure air and enjoy more wholesome diet, we do not doubt. We concur, however, 
in the opinions expressed to us, that the habits of life of many of the manufac- 
turing population conduce’ more to ill-health than the conditions of their industrial 
occupations. .Meals hurriedly prepared and eaten, the neglect of infants left to 
child nurses, intemperance, and the common use of chewing tobacco by little 
boys, must be fertile causes of degeneration. On the other hand, there is the 
testimony of Messrs. Bridges and Holmes, that the general impression made by 
the factory children upon their assistant commissioners, was in many respects 
not unfavourable, and as compared with the children of the east end of London, 
or of the. poorer parts of Liverpool, was “markedly superior.” In the remark- 
able and .careful statement of Mr. Roberts, who was employed as a medical 
assistant in the same inquiry, which is given in the Appendix, he shows that in 
the last 40 years there has been a general improvement in the physical develop- 
ment of factory children, so that at each period of employment they measure one 
inch more round the chest than children of the same age did 40 years since. We 
hope that the more general diffusion of education, not only in the primary schools, 
but in its higher branches, to which many of this section of the population are 
resorting, and the many ameliorating influences which are at work upon society, 
will tend to the better instruction of the people in prudent and economical ways 
of life, and that the shortened hours which now prevail in almost every industry, 
will show in the course of another generation results as progressive and satis- 
factory as those which have already followed upon the regulation of women and 
employment of children in factories and workshops. 


SANITARY MEASURES; 8. CONDITION OF PLACES OF WorRK. 


195. Confining ourselves, in the first place, to the general provisions of the law, 
we find that the oldest of the provisions, for securing the health of the workers 
in factories is that of the Act of 42 Geo. 3.c. 73. (The Health and Morals of 
Apprentices Act), which requires the washing with lime of the walls and ceiling, 
and the provision of a sufficient number of windows and openings to ensure a 
proper supply of fresh air. In the Factory Act of 1883 the provision for lime- 
washing once a year is repeated, but that for ventilation is dropped out. In the 
Factory Act of 1844 the lime-washing provision is re-enacted, and a penalty is — 
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affixed. The Act in which most was done in this direction was the Factory Acts 
Extension Act of 1864, which, as we have above noticed, placed under regulation 
six trades, selected because of the unhealthiness of the conditions under which 
they were then carried on. ‘There is also a provision for giving validity, subject 
to the sanction of the Secretary of State, to the Special Rules which may be made 
by the occupier of a factory, with a view to enforce among the people employed 
the necessary conditions of cleanliness and ventilation. In consolidating the law 
we recommend that the provisions of this Act should be extended to all factories 
and workshops; that is to say, that it should be enacted, in the case of every 
place of work, that it should “be kept in a cleanly state, and be ventilated 
“in such a manner as to render harmless, so far as is practicable, any gases, 
« dust, or other impurities generated in the process of manufacture that may be 
** injurious to health.” 


196. A provision in the Bakehouses Regulation Act appears worthy of being 
preserved and coupled with the above. It runs as follows :—“ Every bakehouse, 
** wherever situate, shall be kept « »%  »* free from effluvia arising from 
“* any drain,’ privy, or other nuisance.” 

197. The Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867 contains a general provision 
against overcrowding in factories applicable to the general class of factories, 
including those of 1864, but not to textile factories ; also a provision exempting 
factories under the Act of 1867 from the rule of lime-washing. The Workshops 
Act of 1867, in giving to an inspector the right to examine the condition of a 
factory, and of the workers therein, but not to enforce the law, mentions, among 
the matters that he may examine, those within the provisions of the Sanitary 
Act, 1866; but, upon the transference of the jurisdiction over workshops to the 
inspectors by the Act of 1871, no notice was taken of sanitary matters, which 
accordingly remain, except as regards the mere examination, outside their /juris- 
diction. In the Act of 1874, there is no special sanitary provision. 


198. Under the Sanitary Act of 1866, section 19, the word “ nuisances”’ is 
defined to include “any factory, workshop, or workplace not already under the 
** operation of any general Act for the regulation of factories or bakehouses, 
“ not kept in a cleanly state, or not ventilated in such a manner as to render 
harmless, as far as practicable, any gases, vapours, dust, or other impurities 
generated in the course of the work carried on therein, that are a nuisance or 
injurious or dangerous to health, or so overcrowded while work is carried on as 
to be dangerous or prejudicial to the health of those employed therein.” And 
this definition is repeated in the Consolidated Act of last year, the Public Health 
Act, 1875. In this way places of work outside the limits of the Factory Acts are 
placed under the jurisdiction of the local authorities, who are also charged with 
the same power of interference to prevent overcrowding, which is possessed by the 
inspectors of factories in factories other than textile. 


199. It will be necessary in framing the provisions of a consolidated factory law 
to point out clearly how far the jurisdiction.of local authorities under the Public 
Health Act is in future to extend. The word “ already” in the above definition, 
in its transference from the Sanitary Act of 1866 to the Consolidating Act of 1875, 
seems to have caused a dropping by the way, out of the provision in question, of all 
_the workshops; which in 1866 were not, but in 1875 were, “ already under the 
** operation of a general Act for the regulation of factories,” that is to say, under 
the Factory and Workshops Act of 1871. We have seen that the functions of 
the imspectors of factories for sanitary purposes are, as regards workshops, nuga- 
tory; and we are compelled, therefore, to believe that workshops are at present, 
in respect of sanitary matters, entirely unregulated by law. The factories under 
the Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867 are not in the same position, because 
they are subject to the sections above quoted of the Act of 1864, which are 
incorporated with that Act. ' é' 


200. We recommend that the duties and co-ordinate jurisdiction of the local 
authorities should be saved in all cases where a factory or workshop is part of a 
‘dwelling-house. We recommend the general extension of the sanitary provisions 
above quoted to all places of work under the control of the inspectors, except 
in dwelling houses where none but inmates are employed; which should, we 
think, be reserved to the local authorities. We recommend further that the 
enforcement of sanitary provisions should be expressly made the duty of inspectors 
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of factories in all places to which their powers extend. We consider that benefit 
would be derived from specifying this as their duty, however it may have been 
included in the general words describing and defining their office. Werecommend 
further that power should be given to the inspector to call in the local sanitary 
officer, the certifying surgeon of the locality, or other medical or sanitary autho- 
rity, to advise with him as to the sanitary condition of a factory or workshop, 
and the proper remedies; and that provision should be made for payment of such 
services. 


Privins, &c. 201. From the Public Health Act we derive another suggestion. We think 
App. ©. (5), Cooke that a provision corresponding to section 38 of that Act should be embodied in 
aylor. 
the Consolidated Factory Act. 

“38, Where it appears to any local authority by the report of their surveyor that any 
house is used or intended.to be used as a factory or building in which persons of both sexes 
are employed or intended to be employed at one time in any manufacture, trade, or business, 
the local authority may, if they think fit, by written notice require the owner or occupier of 
such house, within the time therein specified, to construct a sufficient number of waterclosets, 
earth-closets, or privies and ashpits for the separate use of each sex. 

“ Any person who neglects or refuses to comply with any,such notice shall be liable for each 
default to a penalty not exceeding twenty pounds, and to a further penalty not exceeding forty 
shillings for every day during which the default is continued.” 


Provision for proper washing accommodation should also be included. 


Prorsorionin Wer- 202, Coming now to the clauses applicable only to particular trades) or processes, 

eo we notice that a special provision was made in the Act of 1844 for the protection 
of persons engaged in the process of wet spinning of flax, &c. This provision 
has not been duly enforced. We quote from the Report of Messrs. Bridges and 
Holmes :— 

Ps 25. «The means which are employed to prevent the workers from being wetted 
“ are either to place a guard, or splash-board in front of the spindles, the workers 
** being also provided with aprons, or as is almost universal in the Irish spinning 
«« mills, to trust to the aprons only x x x The aprons, which are worn 
‘“ over the light garments in which the spinners work, do not afford, however, 
“ by any means perfect protection, and in some of the rooms the amount of 
** steam which is allowed to escape from the troughs is at times so great that the 
** wet is constantly dropping from above.” 

Mr. Carmichael, of the firm of Messrs. Baxter Brothers, of Dundee, has favoured 
us, at our request, with the sollowme specification of the fender or splash-board 
adopted at the Dens Works :— 

Walker, 2445; App.  “* In wet spinning of flax the spray thrown off by the spindles and flyers, 
C- @)5 Hind, 17,496 ¢ especially in heavy sizes,.is a cause of great discomfort to the workers, wet- 
« ting the floors of the rooms, and also wetting the girls employed. To obviate 
“« this we many years ago introduced an -iron fender in front of the spindles, and 
“ at such a distance from them as not to impede the piecing of ends and doffing 
“ of the bobbins. This fender has at its under side 4 bend similar to the. water 
** collector on the eaves of houses into which the spray collects, and runs off - to 
“ the end of the frame, where it is joined to a water pipe that collects and carries 
** to the outside all the spray from the frames in a room. It makes the rooms 
“ more comfortable and the floors dry, and allows them to be lime-washed twice 
“« a week, making them healthy and cheerful to look on.” 


We think that better enforcement should be given to this section in future. - 


ee 203. Special clauses were enacted in the Acts of 1867, empowering an inspector 
“Baker, 1117; to direct the use of a fan in grinding trades, in order to prevent the inhalation of 
Arden, 12,070. dust. This provision should also be retained; we regret to find that it has not 


as yet operated so as materially to improve the condition of the workers in 
some of the most fatal of the processes to which it is applicable. We desire to 


pe dies Ate, call attention to a single instance, in the hope that publicity may lead to some 
> May, 10, 5 


Hollins, 11,094 ; invention which may remove what appears to be a reproach to human ingenuity, 
Folker, 11,152 5 if not a public scandal. The finer kinds of porcelain must, it appears, in order 
Heath, 11,356 ; ° . . s . . 

Bloor, 11,408. to secure due graduation of heat, be packed for the oven while still moist in 


boxes of powdered flint. After baking, the sand, which forcibly adheres to the 
clay; is removed by brushes, the workers having in consequence to work in an 
atmosphere charged with particles of fine dust. It seems almost ineredible that 
work so simple should not admit of being done without the close presence of the 
human worker; and yet we are told on good authority that those who are— 
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mployed infallibly lose their health, and for the most part, within a very few 
ears, their life. A mechanical appliance for creating an in-draught, and so 
arrying away the greater portion of the dust, is in use at Messrs. Minton’s, but 
; is expensive, and not wholly efficacious. The use of respirators has often been 
ecommended, and might, we think, be better enforced than it is under the 
rovisions for special rules in factories. It is a fact that the girls employed in the 
ottery manufacture are too reckless to use them, without more stringent means 
han have hitherto been adopted for compelling them to do so. 


204. Our attention has also been drawn to the unhealthiness of the processes of 
arding and heckling flax, on account of the dust which is constantly raised, and 
ahaled by the workers. Much may be done to carry off this dust, in up cast 
hafts; and we think that such measures of relief as have been ascertained to be 
racticable should be enforced by the inspectors. 


205. We have seen that factories under the Act of 1867 are exempted from 
he rule of lime-washing. ‘There are many places of work belonging to the 
eneral class of factories, brickworks, for instance, iron rolling mills, and rope 
yalks, in which it would be absurd to insist on such a provision. At the same 
ime there are some belonging to this class, printing offices, for instance, in which 
; is as urgently needed as in any. Some elasticity appears to be required, and we 
ropose that in future the exemption of a place of work from the rule of lime- 
ashing should be specially allowed in certain cases. The classes of factories to 
e exempted should be specified, and power be given to the Secretary of State to 
dd to their numbers. 


206. For sanitary reasons meals are not allowed in any case to be taken by 
rotected persons in any part of a glass manufactory where the materials ‘are 
nixed, or in a flint glass manufactory, in the ‘grinding, cutting, and polishing. 
‘his same general prohibition is also in force as to any part of a lucifer match 
nanufactory, except the wood cutting room; and in earthenware manufactories, 
s to the dipping houses, dippers drying rooms, and china scouring rooms. It is 
bviously desirable to continue it. 


SANITARY Measures: 4. FeEncING oF MACHINERY. 


207. With sanitary provisions may be classed those for the fencing of dangerous 
nachinery. The Acts have, in this respect, worked well: and in view of the 
rightful number of accidents reported every year, it cannot be said that they are 
00 stringent. We have given attention to the subject of suggested deficiencies 
a the law, with a view to see whether by improved provisions better security 
ould not be attained. .The powers of the inspectors extend to the directing that, 
ny machinery which they think dangerous shall be securely fenced, but subject 
o a reference to arbitration. -The peremptory provisions of the law for the 
encing of machinery, apart from the receipt of notice from the inspector, are 
imited to every fly-wheel directly connected with the steam engine or water- 
vheel or other mechanical power, whether in the engine house or not, and every 
art of a steam engine and water-wheel, and every hoist or teagle, near to which 
hildren or young persons are liable to pass or be employed, and all parts of the 
nill-searing in a factory, and every wheel-race not otherwise secured ; and this 
rovision, so far as concerns mill-gearing, has been further limited, by the Factory 
Act, 1856, section 4, to those parts thereof with which children and young persons 
ind women ‘are liable to come in contact, either in passing or in their ordinary 
yecupation in the factory. There is ample evidence that the danger, even to young 
persons and children, is not limited to those parts of the machinery with which 
hey may be thought on a hearing of a case to have been fairly “liable to come 
‘ in contact.” We conceive that the principle of protection against accident, 
which in the earlier factory Acts was not confined to the classes of persons pro- 
ected by law in respect of hours of labour, may be considered to extend to all 
langerous machinery; and that the limitation contained in the Act of 1856 
ught therefore to be repealed. 


208. A second precaution, the necessity of which has been represented to us, 
mong others, by Mr. Mostyn, the Sub-inspector for South Wales, points to the 
mactment of penalties in a consolidated Act upon the failure to replace fencing, 
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which has been removed for purposes of repair or otherwise. 
clearly be effected in any revision of the law. 


209. In this connexion we desire to call attention to a class of accidents very 
revalent in the flax scutching mills common in the north of Ireland. Those 
who feed the rollers with the flax are accustomed to stand close to them, and are 
in danger of being drawn in between the teeth of the machinery, either through 
misjudging their distance, or from their wrists becoming entangled in the flax. 
The usual precaution adopted is the clumsy one of a sort of harness or strait- 
jacket, which prevents the feeder from moving beyond ‘a certain point in the 
direction of the machinery. As in the case of the respirator, and of all other 
precautions which depend upon the will of the individual worker for their appli- 
cation, this device is constantly being neglected, and with very lamentable results. 
A better precaution has been described to us, both simple and effective, which 
consists in a pair of false rollers, revolving in front of the dangerous machinery 
by which a warning is given when the hand of the feeder gets too near. It is 
also recommended that the feeding board should be so wide as to prevent the 
feeder reaching to the rollers. In this case also the powers which the law gives 
appear sufficient, and it is only necessary that they should be used, not without 
discretion, but with firmness. 


This also should 


SANITARY Measures; 5. Heauta or WomEN. 


210. It will be noticed that we have had in many places the tender of evidence 
directed to show that the interference for purposes of protection with the labour 
of adult women has been already carried far enough, if not too far; and that, in 
the interests of those protected, the Factory Acts ought rather to be amended-in 
the direction of repeal than in that of further restriction, We consider it an 
advantage that the question should have been publicly discussed from this point 
of view ; and we believe that in future it will be necessary to take account, more 
than before, of the arguments tending in this direction. Setting aside the case 
of children, which is on all hands allowed to be a proper one for legislative 
protection, and must continue to be such so long as human nature is unaltered, 
it may be granted that the Factory Acts, with all their beneficial results, constitute 
a chapter of legislation nof, necessarily permanent; but such as we should be glad 
to think may gradually become superfluous. The means towards this end are 
pointed out to us to consist in the gradual amelioration of society, and particularly 
in. the establishment of organisations among working women, similar to the trades 
unions which have effected so much in the interests of the men. Such organisa- 
tions do not at present exist, and there are difficulties, arising from the natural 
position of women in society, which render it unlikely that they ever will become 
common. ‘The single instance which has come under our notice of a successful 
strike for high wages, that among the factory girls of Batley and Dewsbury, 
must be considered exceptional. A so-called strike’ among the sempstresses of 
Leicestershire turned out upon investigation to have been a combination of the 
workers with the hosiery merchants, for the purpose of getting rid of an un- 
necessary Class of middlemen. ‘The trades unions which have been organised in 
London by benevolent persons, among the milliners, bookbinders, and upholsterers. 
(females), are still but sickly plants. Upon the whole, while recognising the 
value of the movement, as showing a desire on the part of women to protect 
themselves, instead of depending for protection upon Acts of Parliament, and 
while agreeing that every new restriction, in the case of adult women, deserves 
now to be more jealously watched than ever, lest the legislature should be 
undertaking to do that which can be accomplished by private effort, we do not 
think that the time is come, either for altogether rescinding this section of the 
factory laws, or for any serious modification of their restrictive provisions. 


211. In one respect it has been urged upon us, as already upon the legislature 
that a further restriction should be placed upon the labours of adult women in 
the interests as well of themselves as of their offspring. ‘The high rate of 
mortality among young children in factory towns is ascribed not only to improper 
food, and other adverse conditions to health, inseparable from the circumstances 
of a town population, but also to the absence of the mother at work during the 
early stages of infancy, and to some extent to the too long continuance at work 
of the future mother during pregnancy. The fifth recommendation of Messrs, 
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Bridges and Holmes, in their report above quoted, and the only one which was 
not adopted by the legislature in the Act of 1874, is couched as follows :— 

“Consideration of the subject of infantile mortality in factory districts has led us to the p. 60. 
conviction that some means should be taken for restricting the employment of mothers of 
suckling infants.” 

They say further :— 

“Tt does not appear to us impracticable, and if practicable, it certainly appears desirable to P. 61. 
make some arrangements by which mothers of young infants shall either be employed for 
half-time, or be excluded for a time from the factories altogether.” 


212. To the idea of restricting the mothers of infants to half-time labour, the Huycme suaczs- 
objection has been urged that adult labour is for the most part paid for as piece ™»- 
work, and that the half-time system involves an alternation of workers in the 
same job, between whom it would be impossible to discriminate in case of the 
merit of the work being unequal. It may be conceded that the objection is not 
unanswerable; at the same time there seems reason to believe that the half-time paterson, 9753; 
system would be so unpopular that the difficulties attending its introduction Ford, s3se. 
would become insuperable, even if they were not so in their essence. 


213. It remains to be considered whether the legislature should now undertake Rysrrrcrrons rn Fo- 
to exclude the mothers of infants from factory work altogether. The existing ®#16N Counrnins. 
evil we do not wish to understate. The facts and figures contained in the report 
above quoted, and in the evidence taken by the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons on protection of infant life, have placed it sufficiently before the 
public. In the project of a Factory Law now before the Federal Assembly of the 
Swiss Confederation is the following clause :— 

“ After and before their confinement a space of six weeks in all will be reserved, in which 
time women cannot be permitted to work in factories.” 


214. A similar provision is, as we are informed, included in the Factory Law Mays or Exrorcz- 
of Austria. The laws of continental countries are often deficient, as: compared ™®XT 
with our own, in specifying the appropriate means {for their enforcement. Upon ®*8"ve 54S: 
this point Mr. Mundella, to whom we are indebted for calling our attention to the 
proposal of this law, says in evidence :— 
“J will explain how I found that they put that in operation. I fund that in Glarus and 
“ some other cantons that law was already in operation, and I said to a member of the Factory 
“ Commission, ‘I cannot see how you work that law; a woman may deceive you and she may 
“ « deceive herself,’ he said, ‘It is practically operative ; a woman makes a mistake no doubt 
“ « sometimes, but the general average of married women are sensible enough to divide their 
“ ¢ time properly; they quit their work a month or so before their confinement, and they 
“ « stay away the balance afterwards.” ‘But if a woman works up to the moment of her 
‘ confinement, I said,‘how do you punish?’ He replied, ‘We cannot punish her except in 
“ « this way, we require that she shall stay at home the period that is assigned to her,” 
% * x * * * * * * 
“20,665. (Chaivman.) I did not understand you to say that this was interpreted to mean 
“ six weeks before confinement and six weeks afterwards?—No. I asked what punishment 
“ could be applied to a woman who through any mistake on her own part, or through any 
“ other cause, was at work till the day preceding her confinement, and the answer was, there 
“ ig no punishment, the woman must stay six weeks at home. That is the state of the law.” Mundella, 2370. 


215. It appears that the employer is not made responsible in the case of @ Resroxsmmrry or 
_ woman working in contravention of this clause. At all events there is no express Pee 
provision to that effect; whereas there is one making him responsible in the 
case of the employment of children under age. The ‘objections to making the 
employer responsible appear indeed to be imsuperable; and without this it is 
difficult to see how, in this country, such a provision could be made effectual. It 
is impossible to suppose that it would be readily submitted to, however beneficial 
it may seem in principle. According to Mr. Mundella the case is different in 
Switzerland :— 

“ 20,662. I suppose in this case the employers are anxious to put the law into operation and 
« assist the authorities, because without the assistance of the employers, it would be impossible 
“ to carry out the law, would it not ?—I cannot say that; there is a regular inspection. There 
“ is no doubt that there is infinitely more difficulty in England than in Switzerland in that 
“ respect, and, as I pointed out to my informant, we have a population of 200,000 in some of 
“ our factory towns, and the employer knows nothing of his workpeople’s antecedents, but 
“ in Switzerland, I think they know everybody. 

* 20,663. Is it ‘the case that the doctor goes round the factory 1 in Switzerland, and inspects 
“ the women periodically ?—No, the ordinary factory inspector.” 

k 8 
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Resterction nor 216, It appears to us out of the question to charge the factory inspectors in this 


ee PED. country with such a duty ; and we are not, prepared to recommend the establish- 
Walken 3606; ment of a system of medical inspection for this purpose. No doubt, if the 


Mallet, 7858; Dun- gygtem of registration of births was so perfect, that the circumstance of a woman? 

pus having been delivered of a child was sure to become known within a week or two’ 
atthe outside; it might be possible to enact such a law as the Swiss provision above 
noticed, and to enforce it, with the help of a system of correspondence between 
the registrars and the inspectors. For ourselves, we are not prepared to re- 
commend that the danger should be encountered of adding a new and very 
powerful motive for concealment of birth. . 


Posiic NoRsERins. 217. We trust that the movement for the organizing of public nurseries in’ 
factory towns, and indeed in all towns of large size, will continue to attract public 
notice and support. We beg to recall attention to the evidence received by the 

Q, 2308, 2385,2409, above-mentioned Committee of the House of Commons on this subject, from Dr. 

Se ick B. J. Syson, medical officer of the Board of Health of Salford, from Mr. W. 

ere Whitehead, F.R.C.S., of Manchester, and from Mr. Andrew Gernon, Superinten- 
dent of the Metropolitan Police for Camberwell and Peckham. It is probable 
that such institutions, once established, may be maintained by the imposition for 
their use of a moderate charge: and it is very desirable that they should not be 
presented, in the eyes of those for whose use they are intended, as eleemosynary 
institutions. For this purpose it is important that there should be upon the com- 
mittee women of independent character and position. belonging to the class for 
whom the institution is intended. ; 


PROHIBITIONS OF LABOUR. 


Promertons or 218. The absolute prohibitions of labour at present enforced by law in special 
Aput Femare LA trades are those of all females in mines underground, and in glass making, in the 
uicuiy Exrexpep. Processes of melting and annealing glass; of girls under 16, in brickmaking, that 
is to say, in the manufacture of bricks and tiles, not being ornamental tiles; of 
boys under 12 in glass making; and of children under 11 in fustian cutting, and 
in grinding in the metal trades. A special prohibition of children under 10 in 
brickmaking will be absorbed in the general law, if the recommendations we have 
above made should be adopted. It is obvious that, adopting the principle of these 
prohibitions, many additions might be made to the above list. The working of 
women in the melting and casting of metals is objectionable, from the great heat 
of the process for the same reason, and in general to the same extent, as in 
glass making; but the prohibition appears not to have been enacted because the 
employment of women in such processes was almost unknown. It has been 
represented to us, however, that some cases of it have been of late years observed. 
The case of employment in salt works is another of labour in a high temperature, 
which is highly objectionable for women. Similarly, work upon pit-banks, or 
coke-heaps, and in the “yething” or earthing of bricks, in Staffordshire, .is 
objected to as unsuitable for women, and, it appears to us on good grounds. « It.is, 
Greenwell, 13,391. however, beyond the province of legislation to prohibit by law to adult women 
every employment which may appear to observers unsuitable and indelicate. By 
so doing much hardship may be inflicted, inasmuch as such occupations may be 
the sole means of livelihood for the women employed. That the numbers engaged 
in them are small; that they are to be found, not spread over any large part of 
the country, but in a few spots only, that the occupations themselves are, some 
of them, dying out, and that opinions differ as the comparative respectability of 
the persons employed in them, are facts which appear to us sufficient to justify 
a refusal to extend further the prohibitions of labour in the case of adult women. 
Femate Lanour x 219. To one case, however, that of women working at blacksmiths’ work in the 
ee. Ano Nam chain and nail district of the Black Country, so much attention has been. called. 
Q. 5526; Robertson, Of late, that we think it right to treat of it at some greater length. We held two 
Bees Sete. sittings at Old Hill, between Birmingham and Stourbridge, in order to inquire 
ee more particularly into the circumstances of the nail and chain making trades, in 
App. E. (6), (7). which a considerable population are engaged, as also into the circumstances of 
the fire-brick manufacture, in respect of which certain exemptions had been 
claimed. Public attention had been called on recent occasions in Parliament to 
the urgent want of stricter regulation of the labour of women and children en- 
App. C. (32),Brewer. gaged in the small workshops, in which the nail and chain making is chiefly 
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carried on.. Mr. Baker, in his report of April 1874, had called the particular 
attention of the Secretary of State to the reports of two of his sub-inspectors on 
the subject, and in his evidence had stated that the workpeople themselves were 
very anxious that the women and children should be limited to shorter hours of 
labour, Mr. Sandford, one of H.M. Inspectors of Schools, had also spoken of the 
desire of the workpeople for more vigorous measures with regard to the education 
of their children. In addition we had seen very startling and painful statements 
in the local press of the brutality prevailing in that district, and evinced by the 
custom on the part of many men of idling away much of their time, and obliging 
their families to work for their support. We, therefore, deemed it proper to give 
those who had made such serious representations an opportunity of substantiating 
them by evidence, to enable the workpeople to state their own case, and express 
their wishes. We further desired to inform ourselves by personal observation of 
the condition of the employment which gave rise to such reports as those to which 
we have referred. . 

220. It was not until after our visit to the district that Mr. Baker’s report for 
the half year ending 30th April 1875 appeared, in which he quotes extensive pas- 
sages from the report to him of Mr. Brewer, the sub-inspector of this district, and 
from other sources, indicating a general prevalence of brutality and drunkenness 
in this district. It is extremely difficult to gauge the value of such statements. 
Without doubt there is a great deal of drunkenness in :this district, and the 
people are rough. But this may equally be said of other parts of the country. 
Our experience is that the habits of the people are apt to be rough, in those 
localities where the work is of a very dirty character, and that the drinking 
is apt to be excessive, where it is carried on in a hot atmosphere. In the nail and 
chain trades these two conditions are combined. So in Sheffield we were told by 
Mr. Gale, secretary to the Scissors Grinders Union, that one half of the men get 
more drink on Monday than they ought to do. This is also the case, to a certain 
extent, in the Potteries, and we fear that in Lancashire the same condition of 
things is to be found. There is, in fact, abundant and melancholy proof that. 


Report of the Inspec- 
tors of Factories, 
H.L. 1874, p. 52-4, 
1753 et seq. 3026. 
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these characteristics are not peculiar to the Black Country, and that there is no | 


eround for singling out the nail and chain district for special reprobation. Bad 
as the state of things is, we believe that Mr. Brewer has made the picture too 
dark, if the extracts given in Mr. Baker’s report are to be taken as a general 
representation. Mr. Baker says, somewhat rhetorically, that they are not a tithe 
of what might be said; nevertheless, they appear to cover all the extreme cases 
mentioned to ourselves by Mr. Brewer. In his desire to better the condition of 
the working population of the nail and chain districts, Mr. Brewer has, as it 
appears to us, somewhat overstated the case. While expressing this opinion,’ we 
are anxious to give him credit for the improvement which has taken place in these 
districts consequent upon the energy with which he has devoted himself to his 
duties. The Rev. David Robertson, Vicar of Lye, deposed to the fact that, prior 
to the appointment of Mr. Brewer to work the district, the educational clauses of 
the Workshops Act were not enforced, and that his zeal and activity were amply 
proved by the increased attendances of half-timers, which in Mr. Robertson’s 
schools had risen from 5 in the last year to 55 in the present. It is impossible 
to lay too much stress upon the importance of providing for the enforcement of 
the Acts. As Mr. Robertson points out, there are 10,000 workshops in the sub- 
division, and it seems hopeless that one official can single-handed enforce the 
Act. “With some assistance it would be possible efficiently to administer the regu- 
lations with respect to the hours of labour and the education of children, which 
we hope will be enacted consequent upon the recommendations which we have 
made in this report. The condition of this district illustrates forcibly the need 
which everywhere presents itself of some general power of enforcing school 
attendance. Mr. Brewer has from the first recognised the agency of the school 
as the best for the attainment of the objects of factory and workshop legislation. 
He says :— 

f Taking them from first to last, I have 30 schools which I constantly visit, to say nothing 
of a number of dame schools. I took the hint from you of getting the schoolmasters to send 
me in weekly reports of all their absentees. Of these 30 schoolmasters and mistresses, about 
18 render me their reports regularly ; others at intervals, and some only now and then.” 
While, in 1874, he reported 732 children at school, he now reports 1,088, and 
thinks that “with a strong whip he might swell the list to 1,300.’ On the other 
hand, there are several populous places with no school boards, and the attendance 
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is irregular and unpunctual, and though the Act has increased education hundreds 
of children are evading the law. | 

221. A real enforcement of the Education Act, along with the regulation of 
work, for which the people are now prepared, will go far, we believe, to remedy 
by degrees the defects of the social and moral condition of this and other similar 
districts. 

222. The nail and chain making trade is principally carried on in small work- 
shops. These are often mere outhouses attached to the family cottage. Mr. 
Brewer estimates the number of workshops in his district at 10,000, in each of 
which, he said, ‘‘ there was an averagé of three and a half persons employed.” 
With respect to the extent of work, he alleged that women, young persons, and 
children were constantly worked over and above the legal hours. We have reason 
to believe from the evidence which we have received that this statement is correct 
in so far that over-work is frequent upon certain days. But the total amount of 
work per week is on the average below the legal amount, 7.e., 60 hours per week. 
The work is in fact extremely irregular, arising from this cause, among others, 
that the men in the Black Country, like their fellows in Sheffield and other manu- 
facturing towns of the midland counties, have adopted the habit of keeping Monday 
and part of Tuesday as a holiday, thus throwing upon the latter part of the week 
a great deal of additional work. The principal difficulty which the factory inspec- 
tors meet with in enforcing the regulations in workshops limiting the amount of 
work which may be done per day, is owing to the fact that the hours of labour 
in workshops may be taken at any time between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m., and in the 
case of children between 6 in the morning and 8 at night. As long as women, 
young persons, and children are permitted to work within these wide limits of 
time, to begin work so early, and to work to such a late hour, it is almost im- 
possible to discover by any system of inspection whether they have worked over 
the legal hours. With reference to this part of the question, it is important to 
notice that the nailers find it convenient in the summer months to commence 
work early in the morning, and to rest during the day so as to avoid the extreme 
heat. We have, therefore, to consider whether the restriction of labour within 
narrower periods of time than are now allowed by law will seriously interfere 
with the customs and convenience of the workers. ‘The opinion expressed by the 
men will be the best guide in this matter, seeing that their labour being depen- 
dent upon that of children and young persons will be affected by this change in 
the law equally with that of the women. Children and young persons are em- 
ployed by the men and women who work at this trade, to blow the bellows which 
keep the fires going in the workshop. We quote the following evidence of Mr. 
Blunt, and an answer given by Mr. Green to show how dependent both the men 
and women are upon this juvenile labour. Mr. Blunt says: “Ifa man wants to 
« oet up at 5a.m. and if the youngsters can only begin at 7 a.m. he might as well 
‘ be in bed, because he cannot work without them.’ Mr. Green’s answer is as 
follows :— 

“5983. Would not it be very difficult to allow the women to go on working at any rate till 
9 oclock, and yet to compel the children to stop work at 6 or 7 ?—There would be a little 
difficulty about it, that is when they have their fire made up of the breese or gleeds which 
they use with a little chimney in the middle of the shop, and if the children ceased work at 
7 and the mother was allowed to work till 9, the expense of the fire to enable her to heat her 
irons would be as great as though all the chiidren were at work. It strikes me now that 
probably it would not work very well.” 

223. Notwithstanding the fact that the labour of men will be thus indirectly 
affected by the limitation of the hours of children and young persons, the working 
men who appeared before the Commission as representatives of their class ex- 
pressed a strong opinion in favour of fixing the limits of daily work in workshops 
within a consecutive period of 12 hours. This object will be effected if the recom- 
mendation is carried out which bas been made in this report, that the Factory 
Acts and Workshops Acts should be assimilated, with this modification of the 
present law, that the hours of labour may be taken at will between 6 a.m. and 
6p.m.or 7am.and7 pm. When the Factory Acts were first passed, there 
were many trades in the country similarly situated to this one so far as regards 
the irregularity of the hours of work. It is now acknowledged that great benefit 
has accrued both to employers and employed from the greater regularity of work 
which has been caused by the regulations of these Acts. We have every reason 
to believe that the workers in the nail and chain trades will derive equal benefit 
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from regulations which will have the effect of leading them to adopt more regular 
hours of work. 


224. Several witnesses have urged in their evidence the desirability of prohibit- 
ing women from working at heavy nails. and chains. Of witnesses not connected 
with the trade we may mention the Rev. D., Robertson and Mr. Brewer as being 
in favour of this course. They were supported by several working nailers who 
represented trade associations before the Commission. We are compelled to say 
that the evidence of the men must be received with great caution, as they are 
severely pressed by competition with women. For instance, we found that there 
was a severe competition between districts in which women are largely employed 
and others in which the labour is wholly done by males. The following evidence 
eiven by Mr. Stringer of Old Hill will show the effect on the labour market 
created by the employment of women :— 


“(Mr. Stringer.) I have come to give something of a description of the manner in which 
chain is got up in this district, and then to show both of us by comparison the effect it has 
upon the Walsall trade. I am a native of this district, although I am living and working in 
Walsall, and I am accustomed to the manner in which the work is got up. By your leave I 
will just read these few notes with reference to the manner in which it is got up. The 
way in which the business of chain'making and trading is carried on in this district is as 
follows:—There are first the manufacturers, or, as they are here called, the masters, then 
there are the sub-contractors, or middlemen, commonly called mastermen ; these men keep 
shops of from one or two to 10 or more fires, in which they with their families and journey- 
men work, men and women, boys and girls. The manner in which work is given out from 
the master’s warehouse is a kind of auction reversed. On a Monday morning the contractors, 
or mastermen, assemble at the master’s warehouse, when the master tells them what work he 
wants, and unless trade is very brisk he calls them in one by one, and tests them as to what 
price they will make certain chains for, invariably giving the work to those who offer the 
lowest tender. Now it very often happens that the masters have orders on their books that 
there is no particular hurry for before the end of the quarter, or some time in the next. At 
these times when the men pay their accustomed visit to the master’s warehouse in quest of 
orders the master does not put in an appearance, but’ deputes some subordinate, who, with a 
dismal countenance, tells the men that trade is bad, the master is out, and that. he is afraid 
that there will be no more orders until there is a general reduction. The same process is 
repeated day by day, until those with any self-respect turn away in disgust, leaving the most 
necessitous, who are obliged to take what the master will give; and then they, with their 
wives and children, go to work day and night, as far as they dare, to make up for lost time. 
Before the Factory and Workshops Acts came into operation young women and girls, as well 
as men, often worked all night, especially near holidays. The general result of such a state of 
things is plainly seen. It compels men to work at the same low rate as women and children, 
and therefore they are obliged to make such a large quantity of work to earn a bare sub- 
sistence that they have no time-to do full justice to their work, the incentive to good work- 
manship being crushed out by excessive competition, and thus, through the instrumentality 
of women and children, the markets are glutted with cheap but very inferior work. As to the 
women and young girls and boys, their lot has been a hard one. Only a few years ago I 
have known them have to make six pairs of American traces, containing four gross four dozen 
of links from }-inch iron for 9d. Its effect on the Walsall trade is really disastrous, as may 
be seen from the following facts. The same kind of work that the Walsall chain-maker has 
i for, the workman of this district has only 6s. 9d. for. 

“5689. Will you tell us what trace-making is ?—Iron traces for cart horses, iron chain 
traces. ‘The same kind of work that the Walsall workman receives 9s. for, the workman of 
this district has only 6s. for. They are making links in this district from }-inch iron for 34d. 
per gross, for which the men of Walsall have 9d. I could go on with these cases to any 
extent almost, but I think I have said ‘enough to prove that our grievance is real, A 
Walsall manufacturer bitterly complained to me the other day of a chain dealer from Old Hill 
selling coil chain to a merchant at such a rate, that when he had paid all expenses he would 
only have 5d. per gross. Now this same Walsall manufacturer would have to pay 8d. per 
gross to his workmen in the first instance for the same kind of work. Gentlemen, we trace 
most of the evils which I have described mainly to women and infantile labour; and on 
behalf of the Walsall Chain-makers’ Association we ask that something be done to limit the 
hours of labour as regards women and children to a minimum.’ 


225. The trades union in Walsall have made a rule prohibiting the labour of 
‘women in nail and chain making. But they admit that this would not work well 
in other places. Mr. Harrison, indeed, admitted that the rule would inflict in- 
justice if applied to the other districts, as there did not exist in the latter the 
same choice of occupation as was enjoyed by. women living in Walsall. But, he 
added. significantly, ‘we feel that it is a wages question, ‘and a very serious one 
** too.” Another deputation of chain- makers used much the same language. 
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Mr. William Woodhouse complained, “ that puddlers and colliers who had married 
“© wives skilled in the chain-making trade did more injury to them than any other 
“ class of men. Those very men go and undermine us in the prices, and get us 
* beaten down in our wages very often.’ More evidence of a like nature was 
given, but we think that sufficient has been quoted to show that there is a good 
deal of natural irritation felt by the men on account of the depreciation of their 
labour by the competition of women. This element was pointed out in his first 
evidence by Mr. Baker and was not disguised by the witnesses. It is quite pos- 
sible that their desire to get a law passed to restrict the labour of women may 
have led them unwittingly to exaggerate any condition of things which would tell 
in favour of their views. As an instance of the conflicting character of the testi- 
mony as to the work thrown upon women by the idle habits of some of the men 
we quote here two statements upon this point, the one given by Mr. Forrest, a 
working nailer, the other by Mr. Green, an employer. Mr. Forrest says :— 

“T believe that plenty of men marry women under the impression that the woman will 
be able to contribute largely to the maintenance of the family, and then go and spend their 
time and money in public-houses, scores and hundreds of them, whilst their wives and 
children are working in the shops,” 

On the other hand, Mr. Green’s opinion is as follows :— 

“6065. In certain cases where a puddler or a miner keeps a nail or chain shop, would 
he be playing on Monday whilst the rest of the family would be working ?—I assure you that 
that is very exceptional; we certainly should not have 5 per cent. who do that. I know 
that there are some grievous cases of that kind, but they are so few that I do not know of 
one particularly myself.” 

226. Asa rule the women do not make the heaviest nails and chains. It is 
seemingly a custom chiefly confined to Hales Owen, and the growth of circum- 
stances which are likely to be temporary. ‘The evidence upon this point is 
corroborated by the notes made by us during our visits to the nail and chain 
districts. Mr. Green stated ‘‘ that the manufacture of big nails by women was 
“* confined to Hales Owen, and there only to a few. cases,’’ in which statement he 
was corroborated by Mr. Ephraim Ball, who said that the making of spike nails 
was confined to Hales Owen; ‘‘it is not done anywhere else.” The latter wit- 
ness explained to the Commission, in the following answer, how it happened that 
women came to be employed at this work. . 

“As regards making these spikes on the table this is a thing which is only of recent origin ~ 
which has sprung up at Hales Owen. Those spikes have been made at Lye Waste, Dudley, 
and Sedgeley in previous years, and they had been made partly without the Oliver, that is 
the points were drawn out by the Oliver, and they had been headed by a-hand hammer. 
Some two or three years ago there were one or two men who were better off than others 
and they put the Oliver to work, drawing out the points and also heading the nails with an 
Oliver, and they put some shopping up ; and of course at first starting they employed men to 
make them; but they have recently during this last 12 months some of them put children 
and women to make them. That arose through the very high price which we had been driven 
by the men to give; but the price of those spikes was to be reduced, the men would not 
submit to the reduction, and.-vhe“women now make those spikes at a less price than the 
men. Consequently tose men have got nothing to do, and women are employed. The 
men that empley*them do not work at the trade themselves, but are a class called factors; they . 
go and sell those spikes to houses in the trade, such as Mr. Green and others, and of course 
they can get those spikes up at 6d. or 9d. per ewt. less than what they cost us formerly.” 

‘He concluded his evidence upon this point by expressing an opinion that 
when prices were again reduced, women would cease to work. 


227. The real question to be decided is, whether the work in which some few of 
the women in this district are engaged is so injurious to their health and degrading 
to their moral condition as to justify Parliament in prohibiting them from working 
at it? Mr. Brewer stated in evidence that “he could not say from his own expe- 
** rience that women employed in this trade were more unhealthy than women in 
« the same class of life employed in other trades.” Similarly, a member of a depu- 
tation of working men told us he “would sooner his daughter worked in a chain 
* shop than in 50 brickyards, and that there was not a decenter trade on record 
“« for females than that of small chain-making.” We are of opinion, however, that 
the labour incident to the making of heavy nails and chains is too hard for 
women to undertake. All the witnesses coincided in this opinion, though they 
did not agree as to the desirability of prohibiting the labour of adult women. 
After the most careful consideration, we are unable to suggest a line defining the 
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class of work which women should be permitted to undertake. We would sooner 
trust to their own good sense in ceasing to do work which is too laborious for 
them, and to the feeling which exists in the district against their employment in 
the heavy trade, than to a prohibitory enactment which may in some cases inflict 
considerable hardship: 


228. In the case of brick-making, strong representations have been made to us 
in favour of a relaxation of the prohibition of the labour of girls under 16. There 
is, perhaps, no trade in which the conditions and customs of labour vary more 
than in brick-making. ‘The firebrick makers of the Stourbridge district were the 
first to call our attention to their grievance. It amounts to this, that by post- 
poning the employment of females to the age of 16 the legislature has virtually 
doomed it to speedy extinction. In this district, as in others, there is a demand 
for skilled female labour. A girl can begin to learn another trade at an earlier 
age than that at which she is permitted to work in this. At16 it is in general 
too late to change. Moreover, the work is not attractive to girls of that age. 
It is even said that, at least in firebrick making, it cannot be acquired so late. 
It is therefore urged by firebrick makers that a special exemption should be made 
in their favour. They say, ‘The whole of the small bricks in the Stourbridge 
** district, which is the principal seat of the firebrick trade, are made exclusively 
** by women, in all cases under cover, and in well warmed and ventilated build- 
* ings, the clay being delivered to them by men employed for the purpose.” 
They consider that the prohibition was enacted with reference to the hardships 
of work in open brickfields, and that it ought not to apply to bricks made under 
cover. We had the opportunity of hearing, at the same time with this evidence, 
a statement on the part of the blue brickmakers of the South Staffordshire district. 
They say, “There is no essential difference in the nature of the processes, except 
** in the ease of earthing or ‘ yething’ open kilns, which is considered unfit occu- 
** pation |for females, and might be prohibited.’ It appears that blue bricks, at 
least of the better kind, are principally made under cover. It is urged on their 
behalf that, if the desired concession is made to firebrick makers, it should in 
fairness be granted also to all brickmakers whose yards are furnished with flued 
drying sheds. Again, there appears to be little or no difference between the 
' processes of making blue bricks and of making common red bricks. The use 
of sheds has been to some extent introduced in brickmaking of whatever kinds; 
although in places where common bricks are made it is not so general as else- 
where, and in many districts is comparatively unknown. Mr. Baker, speaking 
of the firebrick makers only, says, in evidence, “I think there is justice in their 
« orievance........ L was a good deal instrumental in getting that brick clause 
« into the Act, and afterwards it was explained to me that they all work in sheds, 
all under cover, and all in comfort; moreover, that the fire-clay district being 
an iron district also, the iron people absorbed the work of those firebrick makers, 
and tempted the boys away.” We think, however, that the argument from the 
competition for labour between firebricks and iron applies in even a stronger 
degree to that between blue bricks and firebricks. We believe it will be found 
impossible to draw any line depending on the character and colour of the bricks. 


229. We proceed to inquire if it be possible to found a distinction upon the 
presence of flued sheds, and upon the circumstances of the workers being under 
cover. We find that in the firebrick works the girls are employed in carrying 
the bricks. They will lift two bricks, each of 7 or 8 lbs. weight, carry them 
10 or 12 yards, deposit them and return. They do this about 500 times a day ; 
thus covering a distance of about six miles, during half of which they are 
laden with about 15 lbs. weight. They move as rapidly as possible, and their 
toil is, of course, much increased by the constant stopping and turning ; but it is 
not absolutely incessant. From our own observation it must be considered hard 
work, but in no special degree injurious or unsuited for females of sufficiently 

mature growth. In the common brickmaking in Staffordshire the carrying of 
- the wet clay to the moulding table is not yet extinct; though it appeaxs to be 
in process of supersession, through better arrangements of the buildings and 
machinery. This work is harder and more unhealthy than that of carrying the 
bricks when moulded. The clay is carried in the arms and on the head; the 
bricks upon small boards. Two lumps of clay taken in our presence from the load 
of a girl under 18 was found to weigh 84 lbs. The bearer is continually moving, 
and proceeds at a sort of trot or amble, between a walk and a run. ‘The face, 
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figure, and dress are constantly wetted, and completely covered with clay. Perhaps 
few occupations are more repulsive in appearance, more unsuitable for young girls, 
or indeed for children. of either sex. The bricks in this instance were being 
made under cover, and in a flued shed. 


230. It is difficult under these circumstances to allow that a case has been made 
out for undoing the prohibition so recently established by the Act of 1871. The 
Act was passed on account of startling disclosures which had been recently 
made as to the condition of children in the brickfields. The reports of the Chil- 
dren’s Employment Commission had already told the same story. But for the 
prospect of such labour being in no long space of time superseded by machinery, 
we should be desirous of seeing the carrying of wet clay prohibited to boys 
under 14. 


231. A deputation from the Manchester Brickmakers’ Association (Operatives) 
founded a plea for the same concession upon the lighter character of the work 
done by women in that district. They say, “Our work that we have for them 
* to do is far easier for them from 12 to 14 years of age up to 15 than after they 
“ are 16. We do not wish them to carry clay in a wet state the same as they do 
in the country. The work for the female portion to do is simply turning the 
bricks over. It is not very laborious work, only when they get tall it is very 
bad for stooping.” The same request is made by the brickmakers of the Glas- 
gow district. Here the work is wholly in the open air, and the bricks are 
invariably made by machinery. In the evidence of W. R. Harrison, speaking on 
behalf of the firebrick makers of Staffordshire will be.found the following extract 
from a report of Mr. Baker’s, under date October'1873. “It should be remem- 
“ bered that in the neighbourhood of Manchester they are only employed in the 
“ easy process of ‘ walling,’ and, whatever may be the case in Staffordshire, I do 
“ not think there is any reason, either on the score of immorality, or from the 
“ nature of the work, for prohibiting girls working at 18 in the Manchester brick- 
** fields.” ; ) 

232. This is perhaps a stronger case than that of the work in flued sheds; but 
in legislating for the trade it appears impossible to draw a line allowing young 
girls to be employed in turning bricks, but not in carrying them; and the notion. 
that stooping is not so bad for them because they have not to stoop so far, how- 
ever natural, is surely erroneous. 


' 233. It is to be noticed that brick-making proper is distinguished in the Acts 
from the more ornamental branches of the trade by the designations on the one 
hand of the manufacture of “ bricks and tiles, not being ornamental tiles,’’ and 
on the other of “ earthenware manufactures, excluding bricks and tiles not being 
‘“‘ ornamental tiles.” The first is under the Acts of 1867 and 1871, and is subject 
to the prohibition now under consideration ; the second is under the Act of 1864, 
and is exempt from it. Some difficulty has arisen in regard to tileries, in defining 
what is meant by an “ornamental tile.” Tiles are made, for instance, coated 
with a preparation of manganese, which gives them colour and surface; and 
then, though the process is,not of an elaborate kind, and could with difficulty be 
distinguished by a casual observer, from the making of a common tile, have been 
held to take the works out of the category of common brick and tile making, and 
in consequence, out of the reach of the prohibition. It is even said that the 
making of a few such tiles would have that effect, although the manufacture 
of common bricks might be the staple business of the place. It has accordingly 
happened that whereas it was formerly an object with tile manufacturers to 
prove their works outside the Act of 1864, a desire has now made itself apparent 
to be under that Act rather than under the Act of 1871, in order to escape the 
prohibition of the labour of girls under 16. It would seem, however, that the 
language of the Act of 1871 is sufficient to prevent this from operating in the way 
of evasion. It is not the employment of girls under 16 except in factories where 
ornamental tiles are made, but their employment in the manufacture of bricks and 
tiles other than ornamental tiles wherever carried on, which is prohibited. Their 
employment in the making of ornamental tiles, including those tiles which are 
merely faced or coated as above described, is undoubtedly not of the heavy and 
unwholesome kind which it was intended to cover by the prohibition. We 
recommend therefore that the law should continue as at present. The doubt, 
if any exists, as to the application of the prohibition to factories which are 
under the Act of 1864 will not arise under the Consolidated Act. ‘ 
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234. It has been urged upon us that female labour should in iiss be pro- 
hibited in saltworks. On the other hand, we have been asked to sanction their 
employment at very early hours, to suit the circumstances of the occupation. 
The labour appears to be very unsuitable for women, being carried on in sheds at 
a very high temperature, in an atmosphere full of steam. For this reason their 
labour has been already dispensed with in Mr. Corbet’s works at Droitwich. 
Without absolutely prohibiting the labour, we think it would be desirable to 
discourage it; and with this view we propose to place it under the same law as 
that applied to brickworks, and to prohibit the employment of girls under 16. 
This will effectually prevent a new generation. being brought up, as in the case of 
brickworks, dependent upon this kind of labour, and will tend to cause it to die 
out as an employment for females. 


235. The case of women employed on coke heaps, in sorting and washing cinders 
for the “‘ breeze” or “ gleeds’’ which are used by the chain and nail makers, and 
in similar employments, has been brought to our notice.as a proper subject for 
prohibition. The work is dirty and unfeminine, but, as we are informed by 
Mr. Wynne, the Inspector of Mines for the North Staffordshire district, is not by 
any means harmful to health, or necessarily degrading. It will be, we think, 
sufficient to bring this kind of labour, in all places where it is not connected with 
a mine, under the control of the factory inspectors, as we have above proposed. 


236. It has been brought to our notice that certain occupations not hitherto 
specially noticed in the law, as for instance, the silvering of mirrors by the mer- 
curial process, and the manufacture of white lead, are absolutely destructive of 
the health of those employed, unless careful precautions, as to washing and change 
of clothes, &c. are taken. In the Factory law of 1874 adopted by the French 
National Assembly there is a general prohibition of the employment of children 
in dangerous and unhealthy work, as indicated in an official list, which is to be 
published from time to time by the administration ; and, pending the publication 
of this rule, it is made absolutely unlawful to employ children under 16 in certain 
occupations specified, among which these and similar occupations are included. 
We recommend a similar provision, to this extent; that no children or young 
persons should be permitted to be employed in the trades above mentioned, on 
the ground of danger to health; and that the Secretary of State should have 
power to extend the prohibition to other similar trades by order, in the same 
manner as in the case of relaxations of the law. 


237. We also recommend that the Secretary of State should have a general power 
to prohibit the labour of girls under 16, and of children, in trades and occupations, 
over and above those specified by law, in which the work is unsuitable to their 
age and sex. , 


238. We contemplate that the labour of children, whether inside or outside the 
pale of the Factory Acts, should be prohibited in all cases where the employment 
is unsuited to their age, through the indirect operation of the educational 
provisions we have above recommended. In all such cases the privilege of half- 
time would be refused, in regulated occupations, by the provisions of the law, or 
by the order of the Secretary of State, in the manner above-described; in those 
outside its pale, by the proper educational authorities. To these authorities, as 
we have above said, we conceive that, from the nature of the case, a considerable 
amount of discretion must for the present be left to say when children are, to use 
the language common to many of the school board bye laws, “ beneficially ”’ (as 
well as “necessarily’’) employed; and to fix the conditions which, in other 
respects, it may seem proper to impose for granting the privilege of half-time. 
Under the Factory Acts, we recommend that the following employments should 
be in future prohibited for children, that is for all under the age of 18, on the 
ground of their being specially prejudicial to the health of workers of tender 

_ ~years. 

ce ae sit ah a Children under 11 at present Reaipited:? 

3. Melting and annealing glass; children under 12 at present prohibited. 
This will practically effect little change, as it is impossible, in most cases, 
to employ boys, except under the relaxation specially given to giass 
works, which is confined to male young persons. 

A., Dipping matches. 
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239. It is necessary to recur once more to the subject of the canal population. 
We have seen that it is impossible to place them under the factory law, and that 
it is impossible also to secure education -for the children, so long as the family 
continues to have no residence but the canal boat. Nothing short of a prohibition 
of the residence of children in the boats appears to us adequate to the evil. Apart 
from the impossibility of the children obtaining education, there are mischiefs 
arising from the crowding together of whole families into a small cabin, and the 
withdrawal of the inmates from all religious and social influences, which appear 
to us sufficient to justify a strong measure. These evils have recently received 
forcible illustration, in more than one case exceptionally shocking ; such as that 
of the horrible ill-treatment of a girl 7 years of age, resulting in her death, which 
formed the subject of a trial and conviction at the last Stafford Assizes. We are 
far from suggesting that such cases are of frequent occurrence; but the cir- 
cumstances of life above referred to tend to bring about a condition of things in 
which they are but too possible. We recommend that the residence in canal 
boats of female young persons, and of children above the age of 3 years, should 
be forbidden. The operation of this law, we cannot doubt, will have the effect of 
withdrawing from migratory life the mother of the family, after the first year or 
two of married life; and will also rescue numbers of young girls from a very 
demoralizing condition. It may be proper that this provision should be made 
by a special Act. The enforcement of it should, we think, be made the duty of 
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240..The law has hitherto recognized, under the names of “factory” and 
“workshop,” two categories of places for work, which are under different systems 
of regulation. We have proposed the assimilation of the law for workshops, 
generally speaking, to that for factories; and it fappears necessary to recast the 
nomenclature of the law in this respect, in order to make it perspicuous and 
significant. We observe that the word factory’ is not popularly applied to the 
so-called “ factories ’’ of the general class. We are informed, indeed, that in the 
language of the factory districts, the word properly means a building where 
power loom weaving is carried on; a building for spinning by steam power being 
popularly called a mill. We believe, however, that no great confusion will arise, 
if the word “ factory ”’ is, in the consolidated law, reserved to those works known 
as “textile,” in which the machinery is moved by “power.” of any kind, and 
which have been placed under the system of regulation embodied in the Act of 
1874. The word ‘‘ workshop ”’ will then be legally reserved for all other places . 
of work, of whatever magnitude, which are placed within the pale of the law. 
This course seems preferable to that of dropping the word “ factory ” altogether, 
which has become a part of legislative history ; and preferable also to that of 
extending it to places so small, and with associations so different from those 
which belong to it, as to make the appellation, in their case, ridiculous. 


241. We have said above that, in the case of persons employing only their own 
children, it appears unnecessary to insist upon those requirements in the shape 
of registers and notices which are found absolutely necessary. where large numbers 
are employed. For the sake of convenience, we think this relaxation should be 
extended to all workshops where not more than three protected persons are 
employed. The certificate of age, we think, should be insisted on in all cases. 


242, A difficulty has arisen in enforcing the law, from the circumstances of 
employment in trade, where, as in brick-making or in the Sheffield “ wheels” 
(places where power is let out to artisans, who themselves are employed on a 
small scale), the legal occupier of the premises is not the employer, and the real 
employer is difficult to ascertain, and is of a dependent position, little amenable 
to responsibility." The intention of the legislature has been occasionally frus- 
trated, the capitalist for whom the bricks were made, or who supplied the power, 
and himself was the legal occupier of the brickfield or wheel, shifting his re- 
sponsibility, in respect of the young persons employed, upon a number of 


artisans, from whom the filling up of notices, the keeping of registers, and the 


conducting of a system of school attendance certificates cannot possibly be exacted. 
We consider therefore that the legal occupier of the place of work ought in all 
cases, as originally he was under the Act of 1844, to be. deemed in the first 
instance to have committed the offence charged in respect of the factory law; 
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and we recommend the repeal of that provision of the Act of 1867, whereby the 
responsibility was in the first place thrown upon the hirer or owner of the 
machine, in connexion with which the protected person might be employed. 
This will leave the law on the same footing in this respect as it stands at present 
in the Lace Factories Act. It should not prevent the immediate employer of the 
child from being made responsible, in addition to, or in place of, the legal occu- 
pier ; and the legal occupier should be allowed to exonerate himself by producing 
the person upon whom, in his place, the responsibility ought to rest. 


243. There is a provision in the Act of 1844 which makes the fact of presence 
in a factory to be in general evidence of employment therein, unless the contrary 
be proved. This provision we propose should now be extended to all workshops, 
in regard to presence before and after the limits of work, but not at meal times 
in those cases to which the proposed relaxation of the law with respect to meals 
applies, and with the necessary exception of workshops which are part of the 
actual residence of the workers. 


244, The offence of obstructing an inspector is defined in the Act of 1844. It is 
necessary that this provision should be extended to workshops, a provision which 
was inadvertently omitted from the Act of 1871. 


245. It has been urged upon us by inspectors that unnecessary trouble is 
given them by their being placed, in regard to procedure before magistrates, 
under the same regulations as the general public. Formerly they could have a 
summons issued. upon complaint in writing to a justice without personal atten- 
dance. We are not prepared to recommend that any exception should be made 
to the general rule of procedure under “ Jervis’s Act,’’ which is incumbent upon 
all officials, as well as private persons. 


246. Another complaint is made, with justice, of the unsatisfactory character 
of the decisions frequently pronounced by magistrates in workshop cases, in 
regard of the extent. of the penalties inflicted. It is urged that a minimum 
penalty should be fixed in all cases of conviction, as at present in factories. 
The present penalties in factories in respect of unlawful employment or neglect 
of the provisions as to school attendance are, upon employers, not less than 20s., 
and not more than 5/. ; upon parents, not less than 5s. and not more than 1/. The 
complaint will be met by the placing of all establishments under one common 
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law, on the basis of the present factory law. In the case of domestic trades the 


penalty upon the parent, being the employer, might be fixed at a minimum 
of 5s. Although the penalties inflicted are often unduly low, the costs on con- 
viction are sometimes, it is complained, unduly high. A limitation of the 
amount’ has been strongly urged upon us, and is not without precedent. 
recommend that a maximum of 10s. should be fixed in such cases. 


247. A recommendation has been made that in Scotland proceedings should be 
taken before the Sheriff or Sheriff Substitute, and not before the justices of the 
peace and burgh magistrates. The reason alleged for this is, that no appeal is now 
possible from these magistrates, and that in consequence legal points have to be 
settled by inadequate authority. We think that for the sake of uniform interpre- 
tation of the law, it is expedient that, in this class of cases, the power of appeal on 
legal points should be restored; but we cannot recommend the transferring of 
all factory cases: to the Sheriff’s court, which would: involve expense, from the 
necessity of bringing the witnesses further, and delay, from the less frequent 
meeting of the court. 


InsPEcTING STAFF AND ADMINISTRATION; 1. CoNSTITUTION AND 
ORGANIZATION. 


248. In order duly to fulfil that part of our Commission by which we are 
directed to consider whether any further provision is necessary for the due en- 
forcing of the law, we come, last in order, to make some remarks upon the con- 
stitution and efficiency of the existing administrative machinery. Since its first 
establishment, there has been a large and progressive increase of the staff of 
the Factory Office, along with a rapid increase of the duties which successive 
legislation and an extraordinary development of manufacturing industry have 
imposed upon it. Between 1833 and 1844 it consisted of four inspectors and from 
eight to 14 sub-inspectors; the number of establishments at that time under 
inspection being 4,200. In 1867, the number of sub-inspectors had risen to 25, 
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and of establishments under mnapeolinn to 8,000; but the number of hapoaiaes 
had been decreased to two, through the occurrence of vacancies which were not 
filled up. The wide extension in that year given to factory legislation, the 
number of factories under inspection being raised to about 30,000, necessitated a 
large increase in the staff. With a view to facilitate uniformity of system, 
it was determined not to increase the number of inspectors, but rather to create a 
new grade of assistant inspectors, two in number, who might, in subordination 
to them, supervise the work of the sub-inspectors, now inpreneed in number to 
37. In 1871, owing to the failure of the local authorities, in most places, to 
enforce the Workshops ‘Regulation Act of 1867, their powers under that Act 
were transferred to the charge of the Factory Department, the duties of which 
were by this means increased in a measure which has never been very clearly 
ascertained. The number of establishments thus added to the list of those under 
regulation was at the time estimated at upwards of 110,000; but this estimate 
has since been reduced to something under 90,000. Another large addition to 
the number of the staff was now ee the number of assistants being in- 
creased to four, and a new grade, that of junior sub-inspectors, instituted; the 
intention being that all first appointments should be made to the rank of juniors, 
and that the juniors should be attached to the sub-inspectors in the larger sub- 
divisions, in order that they might lighten their duties, and at the same time 
make practical acquaintance with the work, before being entrusted with the sole 
charge of a sub-division. 


249. At present the staff consists of two inspectors, four adatetntPEDeBiSna, 
38 sub-inspectors, and 11 juniors. ‘The sub-inspectors have been further divided, 
in respect of the salaries they receive, into departmental classes, the highest of 
which was to consist of 12 at most; and the pay of each rank and class was so 
arranged, on a system of annual i increase, as to offer inducements to gentlemen of 
education and experience to remain in the service, Up to the present time, 
however, only four have been placed in the first class, the condition of a certain 
length of service having been subsequently imposed. 


250. The first remark which it seems important to make, upon this statement 
of the history and present condition of the staff, is that a complete transformation 
has taken place in the duties of the imspectors, since they were first appomted. 
The original four inspectors were clearly intended personally to inspect all the 
factories then regulated, in number not one-twenty-fifth of the establishments now 
under inspection. At that time they were really what their name denotes, inspec- 
tors of factories; now they are rather advisers of the Home Office in the adminis- 
tration of the factory law, and inspectors, or rather official superiors, of the inspec- 
tors. It is the sub-inspectors who perform the work originally confided to the 
inspectors. The far greater number of these, compared with the original four 
inspectors, and also the peculiar character of some of the more recent Acts, with 
all the large discretion which they leave to the administering officials, and with ; 
their overgrown and ill-arranged’ schedules of modifications, fhe benefit of which 
must be dispensed by the Secretary of State, im almost every case, upon the 
advice of the sare officials; have, no doubt, provided the two inspectors, together 


with their four assistant inspectors, with a constantly increasing responsibility, 
and with plenty of work. 


251. That the responsibility has been well sustained is s shown by the general 
acceptance and even popularity of factory legislation, as compared with the re- 
sistance by which it was met ‘at first; and that the work has on the whole been 
fairly executed, up to the mark of the expectations of the legislature and of the 
country, is testified by the recent transfer of the workshops to their jurisdiction, 
and even more forcibly by the great amelioration which has taken place in the 
condition of the protected workers, effected as it has been, in the main, through 
their instrumentality. At the same time, considering the experimental and tenta- 
tive manner in which the present staf! has been ‘organised, it will not appear 
surprising that there should exist defects in its constitution. 


252. With regard to the arrangement by which the staff of inspectors and 
field of inspection is equally divided between two co-ordinate heads, we think 


_ that, as it never could have commended itself by way of an intentional experi- 


ment in administration, so neither has it been a successful one in practice. We 
have seen that it has, in fact, been the accidental result of a reduction of the 
number of inspectors from four, begun with the view of securing greater uni- 
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formity of system, and, as we are entitled Ps conclude, intended ultimately to 
be carried further, and to result in the establishment of a single departmental 
head. In the meantime, while recognizing, as we have had abundant occasion to 
do, the credit due to the labours of the two chiefs of the department, in common, 
and the special qualifications which have enabled each of them in turn to render 
particular services to the public, we feel that the position in which they have 
been placed has rendered their joint action difficult, and has not conduced to 
uniformity of administration. As instances of this want of uniformity, Mr. Red- 
erave stated to us that he would not direct prosecution for unlawful employment, 
on account of the mere presence of a woman or a child in a workshop after 
legal hours; while Mr. Baker stated that he had got convictions in such cases. 
We may also refer to the ereat difference between the number of prosecutions 
annually reported by the two inspectors in their respective districts, that reported 
by Mr. Baker being about double that by Mr. Redgrave. Even the old staff of 
four inspectors, holding their periodical board meetings, was probably a better 
arrangement then the present, under which, of two inspectors, one resides in 
London, and the other in the Midland district; and all concert between them, as 
is shown by their half-yearly reports, is limited to the bare necessities of their 
official duty. We consider it to have become in the highest degree expedient that 
the department should have a single permanent chief, acting under the direction 
of the Secretary of State, who is responsible for the administration of the law. 
We think it important that he should reside in London, and we recommend 
that the nature of his present functions, as principal adviser to the Secretary of 
State in matters of factory law, and chief of the factory department in the Home 
Office, should be better indicated in his official designation. 


253. The assistant inspectors were, as we have seen, appointed to lighten the 
duties of the inspectors, and to secure that there should continue to be an 
adequate supervision of the work of the sub-inspectors, notwithstanding the 
great inerease in their number. Mr. Redgrave says they were to be— 


“The eyes of the inspectors, doing that amount of personal inspection which, from the large 
increase in the number of works, the inspectors of factories could not do themselves ;” 
and that— 

“The assistant inspectors have reduced the labour of the inspectors, so far as inspection 
goes, very greatly indeed, because it is utterly impossible for an inspector to visit personally 
a tithe of the works which he would have to visit without such assistance; and, more- 
over, his work is very much increased in supervising and in arranging the work of a very 
much larger staff, and in replying to a great number of questions upon points of law and 
administration which come before him every day.” 

There appears to be some want of preciseness in this statement, which does not 
sufficiently take into account the important difference between visiting factories 
in order to see that the law is obeyed, and visiting them in order to see that the 
inspector is enforcing it; in short, between inspecting the factories and supervis- 
ing the inspectors. ‘This ambiguity in expression covers, as we fear, some mis- 
apprehension of the advantage which was intended to be obtained by the in- 
stitution of this class of officer. The duties of the assistant inspector should 
include, we conceive, first, his standing to the subordinate inspectors in the place 
of their official head, and the substitution of his discretion for that of the in- 
spector in all cases where, by laying down a general rule, and entrusting it to 
the administration of an experienced official, sufficient security may be obtained 
against irregularities. Thus we consider that, subject to a few general directions, 
he might be given power, in all ordinary cases, to sanction prosecutions. The 
right to direct the work of the sub-inspectors, and the disposal of their official 
time, should also, subject to the general control of the office, be reposed in 
their hands. None of these powers have been given them. Secondly, it seems 
almost a matter of course that no instructions should be issued to the sub-inspec- 
tors in an assistant’s district, except through him, or at least with his cognizance. 
This almost indispensable condition. of his authority and influence has not, how- 
ever, as it would seem, been observed. The work of the assistant appears there- 
_ fore to be limited to the gathering of useful information, the acting of eyes, as 
Mr. Redgrave puts it, to the inspector ; to the sparing him a certain amount of 
clerical work, and analysing of the sub-inspector’s reports; and to the exercise 
_ of as much control over the sub-inspectors as his personal qualities, or the degree 
to which his opinion is known to carry weight at head-quarters, may enable him, 
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254, Thus Mr. Walker says that at present his duties are almost nominal, and 
differ little from those of a sub-inspector; that he has no discretion whatever ; no 
power to prosecute in his district; that he may find a mill-owner setting the law 
at defiance, but that he has no power to prosecute without previously consulting 
and receiving the sanction of Mr. Redgrave, thus creating delay and lessening his 
authority. Mr. Whymper says the assistants are secondary officials, with means 
of information, &c. but little, if at all, better than those of the sub-inspectors 
themselves:- he. thinks the introduction of the rank has conduced to general 
efficiency, though the necessity of correspondence going through two persons. 
instead of one has caused delay; he complains that all questions of prosecutions 
have-to be referred, and that some do not go through the assistant inspector at all, 
when there is a pressure of time for the inquiry. Captain Patrick complains of the 
divided authority, the disagreeable and even humiliating position in which he is 
placed by his merely nominal authority, the frequent issue of instructions to his 
officers without his knowledge, of his not being even aware of the modifications 
granted to employers in his district, and of the greater centralisation that now 
regulates the office than when there were four inspectors of equal authority. 


255. On the other hand Mr. Baker, in his evidence on the subject, does not seem 
to recognise any difference in kind, but only one in degree, between the duties of 
the assistant inspectors and those of the sub-inspectors. He says :— 

“When you are told by an assistant inspector or by a sub-inspector of anything that is 
going on, unless you go down and see it, you do not like to report to Parliament about it.” 
and again, of the assistant Inspectors :—— . 

“950. So that you get all you want from them by correspondence ?—Yes ; I like to have it 
by correspondence because then I can see what I have to do.” 

Under these circumstances a state of things has been brought about, in which 
we find the assistants, for want of a clearly defined position, trenching so far upon 
the duties of the sub-inspector, that some of these have, from their own point of 
view, expressed a wish for greater independence in their own sub-divisions, and 
desired to report and be subject only to the supreme authority in London. ‘They 
complain of their lessened importance due to the presence in their sub-divisions of 
a superior officer whose existence adds to their labours, by increasing the bulk of 
their official letter writing, and cripples their action, by interposing a stage in all 
their communications with the department. 


256. We observe, however, that, while it is desirable that the position of the 
local officers should not be weakened, the nature of their duties, tending as they 
do to become monotonous, and admitting of being performed with varying degrees 
of efficiency, points to the necessity of active supervision. The energies of a 
sub-inspector, for instance, in workshop visiting, knocking at door after door in 
a weary round, with the variation of an incursion into brick-fields or ropewalks, 
pressing responsibilities upon unwilling listeners, or extracting confessions from 
unwilling answerers, his composure taxed by incivility, and his vigilance by 
evasion, with no one at hand to witness his diligence or assist his efforts, would 
be sorely liable to flag ; when it would be easy to record a tour of visits, evidencing 
both his own energy and the submission of the community to the law in neatly 
drawn reports; and this by only accepting quietly the plausible statements of 
interested parties. Again, if not supervised, it is probable that there would be a 
danger of factory officers, like other men, attaching undue consequence to one 
part of their varied and comprehensive work, to the comparative neglect of others, 
and such preferences would vary according to the disposition and habit of mind 
of the individual. Almost every man, again, will be comparatively ignorant on 
certain points of his duty, which will tend to-the disregard throughout a district . 
of some provision contemplated by the Legislature and valuable in itself, while 
such a failure on his part might be long in coming to the notice of a central 
authority. There is, for instance, great uncertainty as to what machinery should 
be protected. One sub-inspector would admit the manufacturer’s objections to 
the required safeguards; another would overrule them; a third, perhaps, would 
see no danger to be guarded against. In such cases the larger experience of the 
controlling officer would be very valuable. In the direction of prosecutions, also, 
the personal feelings of the sub-inspector may be advantageously Chea by the 
interposition of a superior, who, unmoved by the irritating cireumstances which 
may have accompanied the offence, has yet enough personal and local knowledge 
to form a fair judgment of the case. i 
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957. While, therefore, we think there is weed for amendment, in the case of the Decenrratizarion 

. inspettors, in a direction which shall ensure greater unity of action, we find, in “Y°°™"™%?™ 
the case of the assistant inspectors, that there is room for a movement in the 
direction of decentralization, without danger of sacrificing uniformity. In re- 
ference to this subject, it has been strongly urged by Mr. Redgrave, and some other 
officers of the inspecting staff have taken the same view, that instead of the assis- 

tant inspectors residing in their respective districts, they should be brought to 
London and remain at head-quarters, except when visiting and inspecting their 
districts. He says :— 

“They want more personal communication with the inspectors. To a certain extent they Q. 47s. 
are now as isolated as sub-inspectors when living in their districts, and a great deal of time is 
absorbed in correspondence. All questions have to come to the inspector for consideration. 

They pass from the sub-inspector through the assistant inspector to the inspector ; and there 

is not and cannot be that exact and precise uniformity that there would be if they were in 

more constant communication withhim. Iam quite convinced that if the assistant inspectors, 

instead of residing in their districts, resided where the chief inspector resided, where they would 

have an opportunity of constantly seeing him and discussing all those questions with him, we 

should procure a great deal more uniformity in the system, and also have greater economy in 

the labour both of the inspectors, the assistant inspectors, and the sub-inspectors.” 

While much weight attaches. on such a point to Mr. Redgrave’s opinion, — 
supported as it is by that of Mr. Whymper, and while we deem it highly desirable ®. 13,830, Se 
that with the increased responsibility and discretion which we think these officers Ses eet 
should possess, they should have regular and frequent opportunities of conference 
and consultation with the chief inspector and their colleagues, we see force in 
the views expressed on this point by Messrs. Baker, Walker, and Patrick. Mr. bi 
Baker says :— ‘ 

“ 947, Do you think it is better that they should be resident in those outer portions than 
that they should be at your head-quarters ?—They should be where they are. I have divided 
the country into two principal externals. Mr. Coles has all Lancashire and that neighbourhood, 
and Mr? Whymper has all Devonshire, Somerset, and that neighbourhood. | 

“ 948, You think they are better where they are than if they were both at your head- 
quarters?-—Yes, they are as well where they are. I can get nearer to the others when I’ 
want to go, though I-have to pay for it. 

“949, You would not see any advantage in their being at your side to confer with you ?— 
No. I have every week a report from both of them, and the number of places that have been 
visited by their sub-inspectors, and what they recommend for prosecution.” 

We consider, moreover, that constant local supervision is necessary for the 
purpose of examining the reports and accounts of the sub-inspector. An effectual 
audit can only be conducted by a travelling official, and the reports showing the 
amount and nature of the work done can be estimated by no fixed rule. So 
much depends upon the difference in the size of the establishments visited, their 
varied distances from each other, the difficulties which may prolong a visit, or 
the occasions which may arise for repeating them to one place, while another is 
postponed, that, in order rightly to estimate the work of the sub-inspector, there is 
required in the assistant a close acquaintance with the factories, the occupiers, and 
the localities. Such supervision ought not and need not involve a vexatious 
interference with the sub-inspectors, but would increase their sense of responsibility, 
and stimulate them in really efficient work. | 

258. In the future reorganization of the Factory Office, we regard it as essential Usmormry ano Br- 

. that the two great ends of uniformity of action and efficient administration should sox. 

be equally kept in view. 

259. With reference.to the main body of the staff, the sub-inspectors, it has T2Sus-nsrzctors. 
been represented’ to us that it would greatly improve their external standing if App. c. (13) Laker- 
they were allowed to succeed to the title of inspector, which correctly expresses Bee Gd. wee 

the character of their duties, upon its vacation by the higher grade. It would, sop.’ ~ 

moreover; confer on them a not unsuitable distinction, if, after the precedent: of 

the inspectors of schools, they were styled Her Majesty’s inspectors of factories. 

Considering the number of officials called inspectors who hold office under local 
- authorities, and whose duties and qualifications are not of the same order as those 

of the present sub-inspectors of factories, this honorary prefix would not, we think, 

be misplaced. 

260. We have had occasion to notice, in the course of our inquiry, the bad Caanes or Disrarer 
effects in several parts of the eountry of the changes of officers which at short ™ONv°"® 
intervals had taken place. As far as the larger factories are concerned, one officer 

’ may take up the work of another without much difficulty; but, in the inspection 
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of workshops, local and personal knowledge is of great advantage. When a novel 
system of regulation isin course of introduction, and has only begun to been enforced, 
in parts of a large district, the task is taken up by a new officer, especially if he be 
inexperienced, at a great disadvantage. We submit that, save in very exceptional 
circumstances, changes of district ought only to be allowed at long intervals, and 
that officers should be required to keep and to leave to their successors such a 
record of their inspections as may enable them to take up the work with a full 
possession of the experience already gained. We have found that some officers 
map out their sub-divisions very carefully, and frame by degrees a sort of directory 
of the places of employment, recording against each their particular circumstances 
and the result of the observations made upon them; but other officers have stated 
to us that they had inherited no such information, and had consequently almost 
to begin the work of discovery and inspection anew. 


261. In several sub-divisions complaints were made to us by witnesses belonging 
to the working class that they had experienced difficulties in obtaining access to 
the sub-inspectors, in order to report to them cases of systematic over-work and 
oppression by employers; and imputing negligence or indifference to those officers. 
In most of the cases in which such charges were made, upon our taking pains to 
verify the allegations, we had reason to believe that the sub-inspectors had not 
neglected the complaint, although they had not gone about their investigation 
exactly in the way proposed by the complainants ; but we thought that there was 
some just ground for dissatisfaction in the want of easy access to the responsible 
officer. More than one sub-inspector plainly told us that he objected to, and 
could not permit visits to his private residence by working people with complaints. 
In order to avoid this annoyance, no official address was given out, except the 
name of the principal town in the sub-division ; an arrangement being made with 
the post office that all letters should be properly delivered. It is true, the inspec- 
tors in question ‘always held themselves in readiness to make appointments with 
complainants. If, however, we take into account the common reluctance of 
working people to put their names to paper, and the want of confidence they 
would naturally feel in an official who lived, no one knew where, it seems evident 
that this does not afford to such persons a sufficient means of confidential com- 
munication; and that many- working men, and still more women, might naturally 
be deterred under these circumstances from making known their grievances. Mr. 
Assistant Inspector Patrick informed us that he did not consider the provision by 
the public of a recognised office to be necessary, inasmuch as when he was a sub- 
inspector the workpeople could always come to his residence if they wanted him. 
At the same time we can understand that a sub-inspector, obliged to live in an 
expensive neighbourhood upon a salary of from 800/. to 400/. a year, and able to 
afford no more than a modest residence in- the suburbs, might justly object to be 
constantly liable, even at night, to visits at his own residence, from all sorts of 
applicants; and we think that it would be reasonable that in some cases an 
allowance should be made for a room, where on certain days and hours convenient 
to working people the sub-inspector might be seen. 


262. It has been suggested to us, and we think it probable, that some relief 
may be given in the clerical work required of sub-inspectors, who we are informed 
are occupied for the greater part of one day in the week in preparing returns and 
in correspondence. This would probably follow naturally, were the management 
of the department in some degree decentralised. A few minor suggestions may 


_be offered. If the notices of the use of over-time, and similar matters, were made, 


as above proposed, upon forms printed as cards, free by post, instead of unpaid 
letters, the sub-inspectors would be saved the present necessity of receiving and 
paying the double postage, recording the names of the persons reporting, and 
recovering the amount. Where copies of reports and returns are required the 
use of a copying machine might be permitted. Such matters may seem almost 
too minute for particular mention, but we can understand that collectively they 
may involve annoyance, and engross too much valuable time. 


263. With regard to the juniors, it appears to us objectionable that such officers 
on their first appointment should be placed in independent charge of portions of 
sub-divisions, as they appear to have been in some cases, reporting to the chief 
inspector and taking directions from him. It would be preferable to attach them, 
in all cases, to officers in charge of sub-divisions. It seems inexpedient to mul- 
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tiply sub-divisions within the limits of a single large town. The superintending 
of a junior is as valuable a lesson to the superior as the watching the senior officer 
at his work is to the beginner. Moreover, in case of temporary absence, the 
junior would be able to carry on the work better than an officer new to the sub- 
division. 


INSPECTING STAFF AND ADMINISTRATION; 2. STRENGTH AND SUFFICIENCY. 


264. Tlie passing of a Consolidated Factory and Workshops Act, upon the lines 
which we have endeavoured to trace, will not, as in the case of the Factory Acts 
Extension Act of 1867, or the Factory and Workshops Act of 1871, effect a very 
great increase in the number of establishments under inspection. None of the 
occupations to which we have recommended the extension for the first time of 
the system of regulation administered by the inspectors will cause a very large 
addition to their present duties. Nevertheless, the passing of a new Act, espe- 
cially if it should contain, as appears necessary, a great number of small amend- 
ments upon the existing law, will entail a considerable addition to their labours, 
of a temporary character. At the same time it is confidently anticipated by 
many of the witnesses that the simplification of the law, which will at the same 
time be effected, will eventually tend to make it easier to administer. On general 
srounds, therefore, it seems likely that some assistance to the staff may, upon the 
passing of the Consolidated Act, become necessary; and that at some future 
period a corresponding reduction may be practicable. 


265. Looking to the particular changes in the law which we now contemplate, 
that which is of most importance in this connexion, as laying most burden upon 
the inspecting staff, is, unquestionably, the assimilation of the law regulating 
workshops to that which has hitherto been enforced only in factories. Although, 
as we believe, the country is prepared for it, and the experience of the past 
is encouraging, yet the general enforcing, in 100,000 workshops, for the first 
time, of ‘what is distinctly known as the factory system, can hardly be other 
than an arduous undertaking. In estimating its magnitude, it is reasonable to 
inquire how far the existing system of workshops regulation has been enforced 
already, through the efforts of the factory inspectors, during: the four years which 
have elapsed since it was entrusted to their jurisdiction. 


266. Upon the facts, we believe there will be found little difference of opinion, 
‘though differing inferences may be drawn from these. The degree to which the 
less strict system is observed in workshops cannot compare with that in which the 
stricter system has come to be observed in the old factories. For this there are 
many reasons. The deficiencies of the system render it much more difficult to 
enforce. It has been but a short time in operation. The inspectors have as yet 
not been able even to visit all their workshops; and moreover, so great is the 
number in some districts, and so widely are they scattered in some, that it is 
difficult to fix a date at which the first visit will have been paid to all. This is 
the case, for instance, of Mr. Meade King, in Manchester, with 4,000 work- 
shops; of Mr. Buller, in the West Country with 10,000, of which only 4,000 have 
as yet been visited; of Mr. Cameron, after a year and a half spent among those 
of the north of Ireland ; and of Mr. Lakeman, in the eastern counties. In October 
1872 the number of existing workshops was calculated by the inspectors at 
109,324, while the number of visits to workshops reported by 48 sub-inspectors 
during 12 months was no more thay 30,664. Provisions, which it would cause 
inconvenience to observe, are under these circumstances sure to be disregarded ; 


and it seems probable that to a considerable extent they have as yet remained 
unknown. 


267. Nor must it be supposed that a single visit by the inspector is in all cases 
enough to secure the future observance of the law. The occupiers of workshops, 
_ who are disposed to infringe it, derive safety from their number and obscurity ; 
and while they are at least as slow as were the old factory occupiers to accept the 
interference of Government in their concerns, they are much slower to see the 
reason and benefits of regulation. Thus it happens that, with this class of em- 
ployers, evasions of the law are more frequent, and detection more difficult. A 
sub-inspector, paying his necessarily infrequent visits to a quarter where small 
brickfields are numerous, may see children being actually huddled off in various 
directions, like small fish out of a broken net. In a nail and chain, or a straw- 
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plait village, his approach is telegraphed and provided for, and he may hear that 
over-work and unlawful employment is going on in a quarter where on his own 
visits he has seen nothing wrong. One active sub-inspector related to us an 
app. C. (38). instance in which he succeeded by himself in catching four or five young children 
in a brickfield, several of whom were actually rescued from him by young women ; 
and another told us how even his stealthy approach by flank marches to certain 
villages was almost inevitably observed and provided against. Some of us, in 
visiting one such village in company with the sub-inspector, saw a little girl flying 
down the village street, and calling something into the windows of the work- 
shops, the tenor of which was not hard to divine. Again, while, to the pro- 
prietor of an important factory to be prosecuted is a penalty in itself, and to be 
convicted is a serious reproach, upon the small workshop occupier the force of 
public opinion has in this respect hardly begun to operate, and the infliction is 
limited to the amount of fine, sometimes very inadequate, which the magistrate 
thinks right to impose. | 
Resunis aLrEapy 268, But while we do not desire to underrate the evil, which must in all cases 


Be bean be recognized, where a beneficial law, prompted by existing abuses, and adopted 
edgrave, 5 A A F 3 ; 
Walker, 2435. after mature deliberation, continues, eight years after it was passed, to be exten- 


sively infringed, and even in some cases ignored, it is important to recognize that 
already, notwithstanding the false start, if it is to be so considered, which was 
made in entrusting its enforcement to the local authorities, a great deal has been 
effected with the instruments at hand. The Act was passed to remedy the state 
of things disclosed in the reports of the Children’s Employment Commission, 
1862-1867. These reports had shown that great evils existed in the shape of 
over-work among women and children, not only in factories, but also in workshops. 
It was also clearly pointed out in them that the tendency of extending the Factory 
Acts to large establishments, while omitting the smaller, would be to drive away 
work from large and generally well conducted establishments, into places less 
healthy and worse regulated. For these reasons provisions were enacted, requir- 
ing education, and limiting labour. Of these the first were, it is true, wholly 
inadequate, and the second, so far as they depended upon the first, have in con- 
App. C. (32). sequence failed likewise. Thus Mr. Brewer says: “There is great failure in 
“ carrying out the 64 hours., I believe I speak conscientiously when I say that . 
“ nearly every, if not every, child is worked nearly full time.” But, on the other 
hand, but few instances have been brought before us during our inquiry of in- 
jurious over-work, either of women or children, and we have reason to believe that 
evils such as were described in the reports above referred to as common in such 
occupations as dress-making, -lace-dressing, and. brick-making have been very 
greatly checked. Mr. Redgrave points to a marked and wonderful improvement . 
in the condition of the protected classes through the operation of the law, espe- 
cially of the Workshops Regulation Act, where it has been administered, and 
notably among young women employed as milliners, &c., and among children 
employed in unhealthy trades. We have also had proofs that the absorption of 
small trades into large factories, which has been in progress for many years, has 
been unimpeded by factory legislation. 
Comparison wrrs 269. Of the causes which have hindered the acceptance of the old Workshops 
Pee Wes aee Sol Regulation Act, that which arises out of the inefficient nature of the system to 
Act. — be enforced we have endeavoured to grapple with, in planning its amendment. 
The educational provisions which we have proposed will not merely, it may be 
hoped, be easier of enforcement than the existing law, but will perhaps lead the 
way to a permanent reduction in the duties of the factory inspectors. ‘The making 
of full-time attendance at school the rule up to the age of 18, and half-time 
attendance a privilege conferred by the law upon children where employment is 
judged to be necessary and beneficial, will greatly facilitate their work. The im- 
position of the 12 hours limit of work, though it will cost trouble to promulgate 
and enforce, will provide the missing condition of efficient inspection, and, by ~ 
making the punishment of breaches of the law more certain, will eventually 
lighten the labour of the officers enforcing it. In the meantime, while waiting 
for the epoch when, as at present in the old factories, it can be said without 
question that the law is thoroughly well accepted, and generally obeyed, it will 
probably be thought sufficient that there should be a staff strong enough every- 
where to prevent infringement of the law, to a degree which would involve 
systematic hardship, or obvious injury to members of the protected classes; pro- 
vided that it be at the same time sufficient continually to forward the better under- 
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standing and general acceptance of it. 
inspector includes, to quote the words of one of the most experienced of the 
staff, not merely the “bringing into a conformity with the law people who have 
“never known what order, system, or law meant;” but also, that he “ should 
“accommodate himself to the positions and characters of occupiers, who are to 
* be persuaded and advised; rather than compelled.’ This process takes time 
and patience, but with time and patience, we doubt not, it may be accomplished. 


270. When account has been taken of all these circumstances, there remains 
the fact that the work is at present in arrear, and is certain, if our recommen- 
dations be adopted, to fall further behindhand, without some reinforcement to the 
staff. We should hardly be satisfied to anticipate that, four years after the 
passing of a consolidated Act, a considerable proportion of the workshops will 
have received their first visit from the inspector, and thus have become acquainted, 
for the first time, with its provisions. A more swift and certain bringing of it 
home to the minds of those concerned will be in the end more popular even with 
employers. As for the employed, we desire to call attention to the complaints 
which have occasionally been made to us by representatives of trade associations 
and others of the non-enforcement of the Workshops Regulation Act. Again, 
however efficiently the educational provisions for general attendance at school, 
which we have recommended, may be carried out by the proper educational 
authorities, yet, as experience seems to show, when they are brought into contact 
with the cupidity and ignorance of parents, no auxiliary can be spared by which 
the securities for education may be, as it were, doubly secured ; least of all cone 
so powerful, and so well approved already, as the systematic supervision of a 
factory inspector. 


271. We are led therefore to look round for some resource by which a need of 
increased strength in the staff, which may turn out to be only temporary, can 
readily and economically be supplied. We have noticed that, for the four first 
years of its existence, the Workshops Regulation Act was committed to the care 
of the local authorities, who in most instances failed to enforce it. There were, 
however, some laudable exceptions. This happened, for instance, in two towns 


which are centres of a domestic industry, Leicester and, Nottingham. 


272. Mr. Rowlett, who was chairman of the committee of the corporation to 
enforce the Act in Leicester, informed us that they first appointed three or four 
men to obtain the information necessary to carry out the Act, z.e., to find out 
the houses in the town in which work was done. Mr. Rowlett said, ‘“‘ We 
“have * * * officers called inspectors of nuisances, and their duty was 
*« to go round whenever any complaints were made, and inspect the premises for 
* sanitary purposes. At the same time that they went these rounds it is clear 
** that they would have very little difficulty in calling at a workshop and com- 
It appeared to us that the Act had been 
thoroughly well administered in Leicester by the local authorities. Moreover, 
Mr. Rowlett says, “ Very much to our surprise, and I may say mortification, we 
*« found after the Act was taken out of the hands of the Corporation of Leicester, 
« that it became entirely a dead letter, no prosecutions were instituted and no 
** inquiries made.” 

273. Similarly in Nottingham the town council appointed a detective police 
inspector to see that the regulations of the Workshops Act were observed. The 
officer in question, Mr. Berrington, said that he was ordered by the chief constable 
to attend to this work, which he managed to combine with his other duties. As 
a consequence of his efforts Mr. Berrington was able to say that the people 
became more careful, and that at the time when the administration of the Act 
was taken out of the hands of the local authorities, they had got the “mastery 
«< over the breakers of the law,” and the Act was fairly observed in Nottingham. 
Similar success appears to have attended the labours, highly commended in 
Mr. Baker's reports, of Mr. Follows at (Stafford, and of Mr. Farrow at Leek. 


'- In Dublin also some progress appears to have been made in the enforcement of 
_ the law, when the machinery was broken up by the Act of 1871. 


274. We do not propose to reopen the question whether, by any amendment of 
the Workshops Regulation Act, it would have been possible to ensure its 
efficiency in the hands of the local authorities. But we are glad to call 
attention to the good work done in these scattered instances; and we remark 
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with pleasure that, in the case of Leek, there has never been any cessation of it. 
We refer to Mr. Farrow’s evidence :— 

“9464, (Chatrman.) You are just now the inspector to the local commissioners of Leek ?— 
T am. 

“9465. When the Workshops Act was administered by the local authority you were their 
inspector for that purpose, were you not ?—I was. 

“9466. What are you inspector of now ?—I am sanitary and workshop inspector ; we have 
continued the inspection of workshops to the present time. 

9467, It is in sanitary matters that you continue your inspection of workshops ?— Yes. 

“9468, Having no jurisdiction as to the number of hours that they work ?—The fact is this, 
that as no one else undertook the duty and relieved the commissioners of inspecting at the 
time of the transfer of the powers, the commissioners instructed me to continue it until the 
Government found someone to take my place. They have never done so, and therefore I 


have continued up to ne present time.”’ 
* * %& 


“9474, Have you co able by your former official inspection, and your present voluntary 
inspection in Leek to procure a general conformity with the Workshops Act ?—We have.” 


It would seem a pity, in view of the existing need, not to make use of the 
experience already acquired. The Secretary of State has power to appoint persons 
to assist the factory inspectors in the discharge of their duties, without restriction 
as to the number or social position of the persons employed. This power has 
never as yet been exercised to appoint persons of the standing, for instance, of 
inspectors of nuisances, though the measure has been strongly recommended, 
and has been, we are told, in contemplation. We are not insensible to the 
dangers attending such a measure, which are forcibly stated by Mr. Redgrave, 
though in terms we think far too sweeping. As local officers visiting only the 
small workshops under the immediate direction of the sub-divisional inspector, 
we think men may be found of integrity and activity, who will in this respect 
render good service. At all events, we think the time is favourable for trying the 
experiment; and we therefore recommend that in special cases, at least tempo- 
rarily, the sub-inspector should be allowed the assistance, for the inspection of 
small places of work, of persons of the class and description in question, who 
should act under his orders, and for whose conduct he should be responsible. 


275. Everywhere much may be done to strengthen the hands of the imspectors, 
and afford them information by the assistance of functionaries occupied in 
kindred duties, such as sanitary officers or school board visitors, and also by the 
constabulary. In Ireland it appeared that in many places far from the residence 
of the factory officer, and where the maintenance of a local officer would involve 
undue expense, the royal constabulary could afford the most effectual, if not the 
only possible assistance; and although their employment in aid of the factory 
officers was strongly, on general grounds, deprecated by the Inspector General, we 
cannot think that it is improper or fairly objectionable that their assistance 
should be given to check infractions of the law. We do not propose that such 
officers of other departments should undertake the work of visitation or inspection 
in connexion with the Factory Act; but that they should be directed to take 
notice of such apparent infringements of the law as the presence in or departure 
of women and children from workshops at late hours, and the resort to workshops 
of children of tender age, to prove which is often difficult ; and, in this’ ho 
their evidence would be of material assistance. 


276. We think also that some more effectual means should be provided to make 
generally known the provisions of the law;. that it would be more generally 
observed, and that information of its infringement would more frequently follow - 
were notices, exhibiting a few plain bueliniee of the law, the souree from which 
employers, parents, or “workers may obtain further information, and the place 
at which complaints or charges may be made to the proper officer, always posted 
at certain specified places, including all police stations and post offices. , 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS. 


*,* The references after each Recommendation are to paragraphs of the Report. 


CONSOLIDATION OF THE Law. 


1. The Factory Acts, 1833 to 1874, the Ropeworks Act, 1846, the Lace Factory 
Act, 1861, and the Workshop Acts, 1867 to 1871, should be consolidated in a 
single Act, subject to the following amendments :—(13.) 

2. “ Workshops ”’ should be made “ factories ;”’ that is, the Workshops Regula- 
tion Act, 1867, should be repealed, and the condition, “in, on, or within the 
** precincts of which 50 or more persons are employed in any manufacturing 
* process,’ should be omitted from the general definition of premises constituting 
a factory. (Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, s. III., 7.) (20.) 

3. The limitation, in the definition of a workshop, to places where the handi- 
craft “is carried on ‘ by any child, young person, or woman,” should be extended 
to all factories. (20.) | 


EXTENSION OF THE Factory Acts. 


4, The places of work to be subject to the Consolidated Act should be defined, 
as in the Workshops Regulation Act, so as to include places “in the open air.” 
28. 
4 The definition of work to be regulated by the Act should include labour in 
or incidental to the washing, cleaning, or furbishing any article. (80.) 
6. The same definition should include the carrying of any article or part of an 
article in course of manufacture from one place of work to another. (82.) 
7. Bakehouses, as defined by the Bakehouses Regulation Act, 1863, should not 
be excluded from the Consolidated Act. (26.) 
8. There should be exempted from the operation of the Act :— 
a. Mines, including underground quarries worked by shafts, together 
with all employment in quarries or on pit banks, forming part of 
one trade establishment with a mine. (28.) 
b. Agricultural employment. (4:2.) 
ce. Employment by the occupier in a room used also for the purposes of 
a dwelling-house if there are nojprotected persons but adult women 
employed, and they do not, in addition to inmates, exceed two in 
number. (21.) 


9. In metalliferous mines employment above ground should be brought under 
regulations similar to that enacted in the Coal Mines Regulation Act, and made 
subject to the supervision of the inspectors of mines. (28.) 

10. Work in quarries and on pit banks, where the quarry or pit bank is not 
part of one trade establishment with a mine, should be brought within the 
Consolidated Act; where otherwise, should be placed under the supervision of 
the inspectors of mines. (28.) 

11. It should be made clear that while no labour is included which is not 
*‘ exercised by way of trade or for purposes of gain,”’ labour is not excluded merely 
because the article upon which it is exercised is not thereby being adapted for 
sale. (30. rey 

12. Pe nectio employment should be defined for purposes of relaxation of the 
law, as hereafter stated, as employment by the occupier carrying on business in 
a room used also for the purposes of a dwelling-house, and employing none but 
inmates. (21.) 

13. The title of the Consolidated Act might be The Factory and Workshop 
Act, 187 , the word Factory being defined so as to include the factories now 
under the Factory Act, 1874, that is, premises in which any mechanical power 
is used in textile manufacture, and the word Workshop used to cover all other 
places of work within the Act. (240.) , 

14. Ropeworks in which mechanical power is not used for drawing or spinning 
the fibre should be Workshops and not Factories. (27.) 
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REGULATION OF TrmMES OF LABOUR :—GENERAL. 


15. The limits of hours for labour should be in all Factories and Workshops :— 
6a.m. and 6 p.m., 6.30 am. and 6.30 p.m., or 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., all the year 
round. (77.) 

16. The limits of the hours of labour should in every case be notified to the 
inspector, and notice suspended in the shop. (‘77.) 

17. Of the 12 hours within which the hours of labour Sante be included, two 
hours. should be reserved for meals in Factories, and one hour and a half in 
Workshops: thus making the hours of labour 10 in the former, and 104 in “i 
latter (as‘at present). (58.) 

18. The meal hours should be so distributed that not more than four and a half 
hours in Factories, and not more than five hours in Workshops, should constitute 
a spell (as at present). (88.) 

19. Bleaching, dyeing, and print works, as defined in the Factory and Work- 
shop Act, 1870, should be Factories in respect of the length of meal hours, but 
Workshops in respect of their distribution ; that is, should be subject. to the rule 
of 10 hours work, but not to that of the four and a half hours’ spell. (74.) (89) 

20. The rules as to distribution of meal hours should not apply to domestic 
employment. (21.) (91.) 

21. Registers and notices should not be required in domestic employment, or 
in places of work when not more than three protected persons are omen 
(21.) (241.) 


REGULATION OF TIMES OF LABOUR :—-PARTICULAR, 


22. Relaxations of the law should be granted to particular trades or classes of 
trades at large, and not to individual employers on application. (80.) 
23. So far as possible, the trades to which the rélaxation is granted should be 
specified in the law, with the reason for which it is granted. (80. ) 
24. The Secretary of State should have power to extend any statutory i 
tion to other trades and processes, to which the statutory reason applies. (80.) 
25. This power should be exercised by order, to be laid on the table of both 
Houses of Parliament, and only to have the force of law if not objected to by 
either House within a certain number of days>.. (81.) . 
26. There should be a relaxation allowing the 12 hours limit of work to 
be fixed as late as from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. in the following trades :— 
Letterpress printing ; 
Bookbinding ; 
Tailoring ; 
Dress and mantle making ; 
Millinery ; 
Shirt and collar making ; 
Straw hat and bonnet making ; | 
Manufacture of fringe and fancy trimmings ;_ 
Manufacture of shirts, stays, and underclothing ; 
Warehouse occupations. (83.) 


27. The Secretary of State should have power to extend this relaxation to all 
occupations in which earlier hours are not customary. (84.) 

28. The Secretary of State should have power to allow the limits to be, i in any 
trade where this same condition exists, as late as from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m.; but this 
last relaxation should not extend to the employment of children. (85.) (104. ) 

29. There should be a relaxation permitting the employment of male young 
persons over 16 in lace factories and in bread-baking between the limits of 5 a.m. 
and 9 p.m. as at present permitted by the Lace Factories Act and Bakehouses 
Regulation Act respectively, with limitation in both cases to 9 hours of work per 
day. (85.) (86.) 

30. A relaxation of the law requiring all the protected persons employed to 
have their meals at the same time of day and prohibiting their being employed or 
allowed to remain during meal hours in the room where a, manufacturing. process 
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is being carried on, should: be permitted to trades in which the nature of the 
ogee is’ ‘continuous ; that is,— 


Dyeing, Open air bleaching, 
Blast furnaces, Tron mills, 


Glass making, Paper mills, 
Letterpress printing, 
and any other such trades to which the Secretary of State may extend it by order. 
92 

31. A relaxation of the law, givinie power to employ children, young persons, 
‘and women, so far as may be necessary for the preservation of property, should be 
permitted in the following occupations :— 

Gutting, packing, and salting of fish, immediately upon its arrival in the boats ; 
Turkey red dyeing, in the case of apprehended spontaneous combustion’; 
and any other such cases to which = Secretary of State shall extend it by 
order, (94.) (96.) 

32. A relaxation of the law, giving power to employ women 14 hours a day 
on 96 days in the year, limited as in the Factory and Workshops Act, 1870, 
2nd Schedule, should be permitted to trades in which the material is perishable, 
and is brought to market in great NE aoe at times which cannot be foreseen 
or regulated, that is :— 
Fish curing, 

Fruit preserving, 
and any other such trades to which the Secretary of State shall extend it by order. 
(98.) 

33. Alternative relaxations, giving power to employ young persons over 16 
and women, for 14 hours a day, or else young persons over 14, and women, for 13 
hours a day, upon not more than five days in the week, or 48 days in the year, 
subject to the limits of 6.a.m. and 9 p.m., and to the giving of half an hour extra 
for a meal after 5 p.m. (see Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, Schedule IT., 1st 
and 2nd clauses), should be permitted to all trades subject to interruption in 
the process by stress of weather ; that is,— 


Open air bleaching, Open air ropeworks, 
Turkey red dyeing, Flax scutch mills, 
Brick and tile making, Manufacture of glue, 


and any other such trades to which the Secretary of State shall extend it by order. 
(99.) (100.) (103.) 

34. Alternative relaxations, giving power to employ young persons over 16, 
and women, for 14 hours a day, or else young persons over 14, and women, 
for 13 hours, upon not more than five days in the week or 48 days in the year, 
subject to the limits of 6 a.m. and 9 p.m., and to the giving of half an hour extra 
for a meal after 5 p.m. (see Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, Schedule II., 
1st and 2nd clauses), should be permitted to all trades liable to emergency 
from sudden press of orders; such over-time to be subsequently deducted, within 
six months, from the legal 60 hours per week, at the rate of not less than half an 
hour per day ; that is,— 

Tailors, 

Dress, mantle, and paletot makers, 

Milliners, 

Hat, cap, and bonnet makers, 

Shirt collar makers, 

Boot and shoe makers, 

Braid, fringe, and fancy trimming makers, 

Artificial flower makers, 

Bonbon and Christmas present sap RS 

Valentine makers, 

Fancy box makers, 

Almanac makers and finishers, 

Playing card makers, 

Biscuit makers, 

Firewood cutters, 

Aerated water manufacturers, 

Job dyers, 
and any other such trades to which: the Secretary of State shall extend it by order. 
(99.)' (101.) (108.) 
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35. Alternative relaxations, giving power to employ young persons over 16, 
and women for 14 hours a day, or else young persons over 14, and women for 13 
hours a day upon not more than five days in the week or 48 days in the year, 
subject to the limits of 6 am. and 9 p.m., and to the giving of half an hour 
extra after 5 p.m., should be permitted to all trades liable to emergency regu- 
larly recurrent; such over-time to be subsequently deducted within six months 
from the legal 60 hours per week, at the rate of not less than half an hour per 
day, and previous notice to be given to the imspector -and suspended in the 
shops ; that is, — ; ; 

Letterpress and lithographic printers and bookbinders engaged in the pro- 
duction of periodicals, and any other such trades to which the Secretary of State 
shall extend it by order. (99.).(102.) (104:) 

36. All working over-time should be registered and reported to the inspector. 
(73.) (101:) (102.) 

37. The repayment of over-time, in cases where it has been worked under the 
last two relaxations, should be reported to the inspector. (101.) (102.) 

38. A relaxation of the law giving power to continue employment for half an 
hour beyond the time for leaving off work should be premitted in all cases when 
loss would result from the process being left in an incomplete state; subject to 
the condition that the total number of hours worked in the week be not thereby 
increased, that is :— 

Bleaching, dyeing, and print works, 

Foundries, 

Paper mills, not working through the night, 
and any other such trades to which the Secretary of State shall extend it by order. 
(69.) (106.) (120.) 

39. A relaxation, giving power to employ children, young persons, and women 
for 13 hours a day upon not more than five days in the week, or 48 days in the 
year, subject to the limits of 6 a.m. and 9 p.m., and to the allowing of half an 
hour extra for a meal after 5 p.m., should be permitted to all mills using water 
power, whether Factories or Workshops, in order to recover time lost by stoppage 
of the machinery during the previous six months by drought or flood; and the pro- 
vision in the Act of 1874 abolishing the recovery of lost time should be omitted 
from the Consolidated Act. (109.) (116.) 

40. The amount of time lost, which it is intended to recover, and the amount 
of over-time worked in the recovery of lost time should in each case be registered 
and reported, at the time, to the inspector. (116.) 

Al. A special relaxation, giving power to employ male young persons over 16 
at night for two nights in the week, subject to the same intervals of rest which 
they are allowed during the day, and subject to the provision that no such person 
shall be employed during the preceding or succeeding day, should be permitted 
to letter-press printers engaged in the printing of country newspapers.  (118.) 

42. A special relaxation, giving power to employ male young persons during the 
night, either in four turns a week of not more than 14 hours each, or in five turns 
a week of not more than 12 hours each, or in six turns a week of not more than 
10 hours each, or in such greater number of turns a week, not exceeding nine, of 
such number of hours each as shall cause the whole week’s work not to exceed 54 
hours, with intervals, equal in each case to the maximum length of a turn of work, 
should be permitted in the manufacture of glass. (121.) 

43, A relaxation, giving power to employ male young persons during the night 
for seven nights in the fortnight, subject to the same intervals of rest which they 
are allowed during the day, and subject to the provision that no person so 
employed shall be employed during the preceding or succeeding day, should be 
permitted to blast furnaces. _ (119.) 

44, A similar relaxation, substituting six nights in the fortnight for seven, 
should be permitted to :— 

Tron mills. 
Paper mills. 
Engine repairing sheds on railways. (119.) (120.) (123.) 

45. A similar relaxation to the last, applicable only to male young’ persons over 
16, should be permitted in trades in which, by reason of the nature of the business, 
it is necessary to carry on the same through the night; that is,— 

Oil and seed crushing mills, 


ed other such trades to which the Secretary of State shall extend it by order. 
ie. | 
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46. Notice of the adoption of any system of. night-work should be sent to the 
inspector and suspended in the shop. (738.) (118.) 

47. The liberty to substitute another day for Saturday as the weekly half- 
holiday should be made statutory and general, subject to notice being given 
to the inspector and suspended in the shop. (182.) 

48. The rule of the weekly half-holiday should be extended to workshops 
employing five hands and under. (125.) 

49. In all factories and workshops the rule of the weekly half-holiday should 
not extend to any young person or woman whose hours of work have on no day of 
the week exceeded eight. (125.) 

50. A special relaxation of the rule, requiring the same weekly half-holiday 
to be given to every child, young person, and woman employed, should be granted 
in the case of male young persons employed in repairing machinery within the 
factory or workshop to which it belongs. (126.) 

51. That clause in the Factory Act of 1874, whereby children employed in 
morning and afternoon sets are not allowed to be employed on Saturday in two 
successive weeks, should be omitted from the Consolidated Act (Factory Act, 1874, 
VI. (1), (@.),) and also the words “ except Saturday” in VI. (1), (a). _(127.) 

52. Liberty should be given to substitute some other day in England and Ire- 
land for-Good Friday, and in Scotland for each of the sacramental fast days, 
subject to notification. (182.) 

53. A special relaxation, giving power to employ young persons and women on 
Saturdays until 4.30 p.m., should be permitted in Turkey red dyeing. (181.) 

54. A special relaxation, giving power to employ young persons or women, 
either on Saturday from after sunset until 9 p.m., subject to the condition that 
no work is done on Saturday before sunset, or else for one hour daily beyond 
the time otherwise permitted, upon not more than five days in the week, subject 
to the limits of 6 a.m. and 9 p.m., and to the condition that no work is done on 
Saturday, either before or after sunset, should be permitted, to meet the case of 
Jewish employers. (183.) 

55. Sunday labour should be prohibited in all factories and workshops, except 

where specially allowed. (184.) 
- 56. The special relaxation permitted to Jewish employers in workshops and 
in the tobacco manufacture, to employ young persons or women professing the 
Jewish religion on Sundays, by the Factory and Workshop (Jews) Act, 1871, 
should be extended to all trades. (133.) 

57. Permission to work under any relaxation of the law in respect. of hours 
of labour should be made conditional upon the adoption of sanitary provisions to 
the satisfaction of the inspector. (135.) 

58. Reports of the working and repayment of over-time, or of the working and 
making up of lost time, should be made to the inspector upon post-cards, 
cabo. for this purpose only, to be furnished to the employer by the department. 

136. 


EDUCATION. 


59. The attendance at school of all children, whether they are at work or not, 
subject to the exceptions embodied in the 74th section of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, “ Reasons,” (1), (2), (3), should be enforced by law. (14/7.) 

6O. The regular school age of all children should be from 5 to 13 years. 
(142.) 147.) (176.) 

61. The rule of attendance should be that of a full time attendance of five 
hours daily, or 25 hours weekly. (187.) (147.) _ 

62. Half-time attendance should be conceded as a privilege to all children 
beneficially and necessarily employed. (147.) (148.) 

63. All children employed in accordance with the provisions of the Consoli- 
as} Factory Act should be deemed to be beneficially and necessarily employed. 

149.) 

64. The granting of the privilege of half-time attendance to children employed 
in labour not regulated by the Consolidated Act, should rest with the local educa- 
tional authority, subject to the principle, that there should be, in all cases, a 
definite employer, who can be made responsible. (148.) 

65. All half-time attendance, when omitted, should be made up out of the 
time for work. (148.) 
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66. In all factories and workshops, in Ireland as well as in Great Britain, 
attendance at a school not recognised as efficient by the Education Department 
should not be recognised as attendance within the meaning of the Consolidated 
Act. (188. 

67. The - at which a child should be allowed to begin half-time attendance 
should in no case be less than 10 years, and no child under 10 years should be 
allowed to be employed in labour regulated by the Consolidated Act. (153.)  ~ 

68. In default of the general enforcement of school attendance, no child under 
11 should, after proper time for preparation, be employed in any regulated labour, 
except he shall have made 300 attendances during each of the two years pre- 
viously, and shall have passed in a standard. suitable to his age. (158.) — 

69. The normal system of half-time attendance should be that of attendance 
in morning and afternoon sets. (159.) 

70. Attendance under this system should be in the mornings and afternoons, 
week and week about. (160.) 

71. Attendance under the alternate day system should be permitted in par- 
ticular districts and trades by order of the Secretary of State, on grounds of the 
distance which the children in general have to go, or the dirty character of 
the occupation. (161.) 

72. Attendance during a part of the year only should be permitted in agricul- 
ture, the busy seasons being set free for labour, the system to be according to the 
discretion of the local educational authority, subject to confirmation by the Secre- 
tary of State or Education Department, and to the condition that the period of 
six months without schooling should in no case be exceeded. (164. 

73. Half-time attendance should in all cases entail a minimum of 220 attend- 
ances in the year. (165.) 

74. it is expedient the circumstances of ale. time children should be more 
studied than at present in framing school regulations. (172.) 

75. The provision in the Act of 1874 raising the age for full time employment 
to 14, in default of passing in a suitable standard, “should be temporarily sus- 
pended. (174.) 

76. After proper time for preparation, no child under 14 should be allowed to 
be employed full time in labour reguiated by the Consolidated Act except he shall 
have made 525 attendances ‘at school during the preceding three years, and shall 
have passed in a standard suitable to his age. (175.) 

77. Forms of certificate of school attendance upon an improved system, and 
special post-cards for the daily reporting of absence from school, return to school 
to make up absence, and the having made it up, should be furnished by the 
Department. (177.) 

78. The use of similar post-cards adapted for the weekly reporting of default 
in half-time attendance, to the factory inspector or educational authority should 
be required in every public elementary school. (177.) 

79. Attendance in one school should be reckoned in another to which the 
child may have been transferred from unavoidable causes. (178.) 


SANITARY MEASURES. 


80. A certificate of birth should be required in all cases of first employment 
under the Consolidated Act of children and young persons under 16. (183.) 

81. The certifying surgeon should endorse the birth certificate with his certifi- 
cate as to the child’s general fitness for employment. (184:) 

82. The certificate should be kept by the employer, and returned to the child 
on quitting his service. (184. 

83. In default of a birth certificate, the surgeon should certify as to the child’s 
estimated age. (185.) 

84. No fresh certificate should be required on change of employment. (184.) 

85. In places of work where not more than 10 protected persons are employed 
the employer should have the power of sending children to be examined by the 
certifying surgeon at his residence, at a fee of 6d. a head. (187. 

86. Reports of accidents should be made in the first place to the inspecting 
officer in charge of the sub-division, (188. ) 

87. Where there is a difficulty in procuring certifying surgeons, the dispensary 
surgeons or poor law medical officers should perform the duties. (189.) 
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88. It should be a condition of the surgical certificate that the child should 
have been properly vaccinated. (192.) 

89. The sanitary provisions of the Act of 1864, with the addition of the pro- 
visions from the Bakehouses Regulation Act as to effluvia, and from the Public 
Health Act as to privy accommodation, and a provision for proper washing accom- 
modation, together with the provisions as to special rules, should be made general, 
except in dwelling-houses, where none but inmates are employed. (21.) (195.) 
(196.) (199.) (200.) 

90. The duties and co-ordinate jurisdiction of the local authorities should be 
saved in all cases where a factory or ‘workshop ‘is part of a dwelling-house, and 
in all bakehouses. (26.) (200.) 

“91. The enforcement of sanitary provisions in the law should be expressly made 
the duty ofthe inspectors in all places to which their powers extend. (200.) 

92. The use of fenders to protect the workers in the wet spinning of flax 
should be more generally enforced. (202.) 

93. A relaxation of the rule of lime-washing should be granted in places where 
from the size and nature of the premises it is not applicable ; that is,— 

Brickworks, 

Ropeworks, 

Tron mills and blast furnaces, 
Ship yards, 

Domestic employment, 


and any other such trades to which the Secretary of State may extend it by order. 
205.) 

94. Meals should not be allowed to be taken by protected persons in rooms 
where such manufacturing processes are carried on as are likely to cause injury 
to the health of those partaking of food therein ; that is,— 

In glass works, where materials are mixed, 

In flint glass works, grinding, cutting, and polishing rooms ; 

In lucifer match making, except wood cutting rooms ; 

In earthenware manufacture, dipping houses, dippers’ drying rooms, and 

china scouring rooms ; 


and any other such process to which the Secretary of State may extend it by 
order. (206.) 
95. The provision in the Factory Act, 1856, limiting the compulsory fencing 
of machinery to those parts with which children, young persons, and women are 
liable to come in contact, should be repealed. (207.) 
96. A penalty should be imposed upon the omission to replace the fencing of 
dangerous machinery, when removed for purposes of repair, or otherwise. (208.) 


PROHIBITIONS. 


97. The prohibition of the employment of children and young persons should 
be enforced in occupations tending to destroy health ; such as,— 
Silvering of mirrors by thé mercurial process, 
White lead manufactures, 


and any other such process to which the Secretary of State may extend it by 
order. (286.) 
98. The prohibition of the employment of girls under 16 should be enforced in 
all ocpupations unsuited to their age and sex; “that i is,— 
tok) Brick-making, 
r) Saltworks, 


ae any other such trade to which the See of State may extend it by order. 
(234:.) (237.) 
99. The prohibition of the employment of Oiiticert phould bd enforced in all 

occupations unsuited to their age; that is,— 

Fustian cutting, 

Metal grinding trades, 

Glass melting and annealing, 

Dipping matches, 


and any other such trade to which the Secretary of State may extend it by order. 
(288). 
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100. The provision in the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, Schedule 27, and 
in the Lace Factories Act, whereby the responsibility for illegal employment was 
in the first place thrown upon the hirer and owner of the machine, should be 
repealed; the occupier being permitted to exonerate himself by producing the 
person who is the real employer. (24:2.) 

101. Presence in a factory or workshop should be in general ‘evidenme of em- 
ployment. (243.) 

102. Provision against obstruction to an inspector should be made general. 

244.) 
103. A minimum penalty, and a maximum of costs on conviction, should be 
embodied in the Consolidated Act. (246.) 

104. The power of appeal, on points of law, from the decisions of the justices 

of the peace and burgh magistrates in Scotland should be conferred. (247.) 
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105. The inspectors’ staff should have a single permanent chief under the 
Secretary of State. (252.) 

106. The assistant inspectors should have power to direct prosecutions, and to 
regulate the work of the sub-divisional officers, subject to the general control of 
the inspector. (253.) (257.) 

107. The sub-inspectors should be now re-named Her Majesty’s inspectors of 
factories. (259.) 

108. In special cases provision should be made for an office where the inspec- 
_ tors might meet applicants and attend to complaints. (261.) 

109. The junior sub-inspectors should be attached as subordinates to officers 
in charge of sub-divisions. (263.) 

110. The Secretary of State might with advantage appoint to assist the in- 
spector, in special cases, at least temporarily, persons of the grade and qualifi- 
cations of inspectors of nuisances, possessed of local knowledge, to inspect. the 
small places of work. (274.) 

lll. Assistance by way of information and evidence ought to be supplied to 
the inspector by officials with local knowledge engaged in kindred duties. (275.) 

112. Notices containing abstracts of the law should be exhibited at police 
stations, post offices, and other pub places. (276.) 


CANAL POPULATION. 


113. The residence in canal boats of female young persons, and of children 
above the age of three years, should be forbidden. (40.) (157.) (289.) 


All which we humbly submit to Your Majesty. 


Given under our hands and seals this 10th day of February 1876. 


JAMES FERGUSSON. (LS. 
FREDERICK CHARLES CAVENDISH. (1.s.) 
BALFOUR OF BURLEIGH. (1.8.) 
CHARLES DUCANE. i! neta. 
HENRY ROBERT BRAND. (L.8.) 
THOMAS KNOWLES.* (18.) 


32, Abingdon Street, 8.W. 


* Subject to the remarks appended. 
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* Subject to the following remarks, I agree generally with this Report :— 

IT dissent from paragraphs 163 and 176, and all other parts of the Report which 
purpose to interfere with the provisions of the Mines Regulation Acts, 1872, for 
the following reasons :— 

1. Because these Acts were passed, after a protracted discussion extending over 

many years, with the assent of all parties concerned, so lately as 1872. 
They have barely had time to get into working order. No complaints 
‘have been made against them, nor has any inquiry on the subject been 
addressed to this Commission from either the employers or employed. 
The conclusions objected to’ have been arrived at without any evidence 
on the subject having been offered to the Commission. 

2. Because the employment of boys under ground differs from their employment 
in factories and workshops. They cannot, as a rule, be so employed 
under 12 years of age under the present law; and it would be dangerous 
and impracticable to employ them earlier, as half-timers work in factories, 
owing to the difficulties attendant upon drawing them up and down the 
shafts during the time when mineral ought to be raised. 

3. And because in my opinion the Acts regulating mines ought, as hitherto, 
to be separate and distinct; as they require a different class of inspection, 
totally outside the Factory and Workshops Acts. 


THOMAS KNOWLES. 


SEPARATE REPORT, BY. THE O’CONOR DON. 


ALTHOUGH approving of the general principles on which the Report is founded, 
and concurring in most of the recommendations contained in it, | am obliged to 
dissent from some of so much importance that I feel unable to attach my signature 
to it. Under these circumstances I desire to particularise the various reeommenda- 
tions upon which I have to differ from my colleagues, together with my reasons 
for this difference. 

The chief points on which [ cannot concur are the following :— 

The recommendation to extend to all the workshops the factory restriction 
which limits the work of the protected classes, and especially of adult 
women, within a certain fixed period of 12 hours : 


The reduction of the hours of work in certain employments to 10 in the 


day : 

The ab tietnent of surgical certificates from all children and young persons 
employed in any regulated labour : 

The very broad and general recommendation as to compulsory education : 

The abolition of the alternate day system of half-time school attendance, 
except with permission of Secretary of State : 

The proposed local and police assistance to the inspecting staff. 

In the first place, it seems to me a mistake to extend all the restrictions of the 
Factory Acts to all the workshops of the country irrespective of the nature of the 
work carried on therein and of the customs of the workers; and in an especial 
manner inexpedient so to extend the particular restriction which confines the 
period of work within a given 12 hours in the day. This is a restriction which 
beyond doubt will be felt as a severe one, and upon the principles on which the 
Report is based, and in which I thoroughly concur, I do not believe it to be 
justified. Heretofore,— 

“ Only to meet proved abuses and to rectify particular evils has interference been thought 
justifiable. The utmost liberty of action has always been left consistent with the suppression 
of customs of work which could be shown to be detrimental to the health or morals of persons 
protected by law. 

This has been the principle guiding legislation in the past, and it is the principle 
accepted in the Report as the guide for the future, with the proviso that consolidation 
and simplification of the law should be attempted whenever it does not offend against 
this principle. In the desire to secure simplification of the law I most cordially 
join. I readily admit that the existing factory and workshop legislation much 
needs such simplification, for in its present shape it is an almost unintelligible 
code, scarcely understood by the officers appointod to carry it out. Iam therefore 
not ‘gee to any simplification, consolidation, or assimilation which will not 
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impose any new and unnecessary restrictions upon labour, and especially upon 
the labour of women and young persons. 

In most of the recommendations of my colleagues, made with the object of 
bringing about this consolidation, I quite concur. But a general extension of such 
a restriction as the one which confines the limits of work within a fixed period of 
the day seems to me to be unnecessary, to be likely in many instances to be very 
oppressive, and to lead to greater evils than any it could redress. No doubt the 
ereat majority of the factory inspectors, and under the term inspector I include 
every grade of the official inspecting staff, have concurred in recommending this 
particular restriction, but it seems to me very important to consider not only the 
recommendation itself but the grounds on which they have made it. Many of 
them certainly do not proceed upon the principle laid down in the Report, that 
interference is justifiable: only when it can be shown that non-interference has 
resulted in excessive work injurious to the health or morals of the protected 
classes. On the contrary, they proceed on exactly the opposite principle, and 
appear to consider that interference ought to be carried as far as it can prac- 
tically be carried without severely injuring trade or extensively interfering with 
the habits and customs of the people. They would lay down restriction as the 
general rule and freedom from it the exception, which exception should be justified 
by very special circumstances. ‘The whole tenor of Mr. Baker’s evidence appears to 
be in this direction. When recommending a general extension of the restricting 
provisions of the Act of 1874, he says he does not do so to remedy any existing 
evils requiring to be redressed, but on a general principle of uniformity. “It is 
“ uniformity which I say is desirable.” ‘I do not put it upon the evil (existing 
“ evils). I put it on the general principle that the industries should be all 
“ vegulated as nearly alike as possible,” and upon this principle he gives his 
opinion, as quoted in the Report, that the law affecting factories should be the 
rule, and that the exception should be very special to be justified. 

Mr. Assistant-Inspector Coles recommends that the workshops should all be 
brought under the Act of 1874. He is asked— 

« Do you mean that the workshops should be brought under the Act of 1874, as well 7— 
A. Decidedly, with these modifications : first abolish the Workshops Act, and bring that Act 
under the Act of 1867, then alter the Act of 1867, so far as incorporating it with Act of 1874 
as to general hours of work, but allowing certain modifications to remain.” 

And upon being pressed to give his reasons for this he gives as his first one “I 
« like uniformity,” continuing this by the rather startling announcement that he 
considers all trades and employments as unhealthy and as deleterious as working 
in a cotton mill. Similarly; Mr. Assistant-Inspector Patrick recommends an 
extension of most of the provisions of the Act of 1874, although seriatim he 
disapproves of almost every one of those provisions, and Mr. Fausset distinctly 
says that whilst he believes the shortening of hours provided for in Act of 
1874 ‘ unnecessary and undesirable,” yet for the sake of uniformity he recom- 
mends the extension of that Act to other trades and employments. 

It is true that many of the inspectors have represented that the present limits of 
work from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m. are too long, and that it is impossible to enforce the law 
without the concurrence and assistance of the workpeople, as the inspector cannot 
know how many hours are actually worked within the limit of 16 hours. But this 
is a statement hardly requiring any evidence in support of it ; it is self-evident, and 
must have been present to the mind of Parliament when the Act was passed. ‘The 
real question is, not whether this extended limit gives opportunities for overwork 
or evasion of the law, but whether as a matter of fact such evasions do take place 
to any such extent as to be injurious to the health of the workers. Has there 
been any systematic violation of the law? has there been continuous or injurious 

overwork in consequence of this liberty ? have any such evils arisen as heretofore 
justified the interference of Parliament in restricting work, and which specially 
justified this particular restriction in the case of textile factories P These are the 
questions really to be answered, and unless the evidence of the inspectors proves 
that the answers should be in the affirmative, I fail to see any just force in an 
argument which must have been obvious at the time the Workshops Act was 
passed, and which required no experience to substantiate it. ae 

As I consider this point a very important one, and feel very fully the respon- 
sibility of differing from my colleagues regarding it, I will have to justify my 
dissent My quoting from the evidence at greater length than I would otherwise 
desire to do. | 
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As stated in the Report, few instances of injurious overwork of women or Report, p.xciv. 
children were brought before us; and Mr. Redgrave points to a marked and won- Reteuave, G5, 07 Gis 
derful improvement in the condition of the protected classes. 


Mr. Henderson, sub-inspector in London district, quoted as an advocate for 
assimilation of the law, and who, I admit, does not proceed on the principle of 
general restriction for the sake of uniformity, says: 

“The hours of work in London, as a rule, are, not beyond those authorized by the Act; they Q. 3239. 
may be a little more irregular.. If we were to enforce any limit of hours strictly the women Q. 3340. 
would lose their employment.” 

He further says : 

“ My own idea is that we should not go beyond what affects their health. My principal Q. 3348. 
objection to go beyond the present Acts regulating the hours of work for women is that Q.3359. 
already they are masters of the situation.” 
and he gives instances showing that the women workers in London are able to aq. 3418s. 
dictate to their employers the terms of their employment. 


In his written answers to the circular of the Commission he says, .so far Appendix C, page 13. 
as further restriction of the hours of work for women and young persons are 
concerned, 
“That has been to a large extent anticipated by the voluntary action of the workpeople 
themselves,” 
and he apparently recommends the establishment of the principle of “ uniformity 
in the hours for commencing and ending work,” on the ground that, 
“Tt would put an end to the complaints received from large employers who are competing 
with smaller men in the same trade.” 


Mr. Gould, the Sheffield inspector, also quoted in the Report, says: 


“T have no reason to believe that there is any great amount of overwork in the workshops Q. 1226. 
generally in this district ; the overwork is certainly not ai all a flagrant thing. But though o ree 
there is not much overwork, J presume they work very irregularly ?—They do. Would it Q. 12,326. 


not be contrary to their usual habits to work continuously within a given 12 hours ?—-Yes, 
they would work just the hours they thought fit.” 


Mr. Thornhill, inspector in Leicester, says : 

“T do not think that they work more hours than they do in other places if you take the Q. 7459. 
number of hours they work, but they do it ina different way. They do it in fact when it Q. 7460. 
suits their convenience ?—Quite so. Do you think any evils have arisen with regard to adult Q. 7463. 
women from their being allowed to work in this irregular way ?—I do not know that they have.” 

Mr. Fausset, inspector in Bristol, says : 

“ That in his district almost the invariable rule in the workshops is to work a less number Q. 13,65:. 
of hours than the Acts permit.” 

Mr. Buller, who has more workshops in his district. that any other inspector 
in England, repeats the same tale; and with the exception of one or two trades, 
which he mentions, he says that “10 hours a day are scarcely ever exceeded Q. 14,084. 
in workshops.” 


Messrs. Stokes and Kindersley, inspectors in Scotland, and Mr. Monsell and 
Mr. Astley, speaking of Ireland, say the same. 


Such is the evidence of several of the most experienced inspectors. Others 
went a little further and stated that they believed that in some particular em- 
ployments, millinery especially, overwork at certain periods of the year did exist, 
but very few stated, and still fewer attempted to prove, that this existed to any 
considerable extent, or that it was the result of the extensive limits of hours in the 
workshops. In no instance that I can recollect was it stated to us that work 
commenced in the morning at 5 or 6 o'clock and was carried on till 9 at night. 
As an almost invariable rule it was proved that when work began early it ended 
early, and when it was carried on late it had begun late.. Indeed, in nearly every 
instance in which overwork was complained of, whether by factory inspectors or 
workers, it turned out on examination that it was work after 9 at night, and I 
certainly fail to appreciate the argument that where inspectors have not been able 
to prevent work after 9 they will be able to enforce its being stopped at 7. 


What was done with regard to the factories can, I think, hardly be quoted as a 
precedent. In the first place, Parliament did not restrict the working hours in 
factories within a fixed limit of 12 hours in the day, until it was proved by 
experience that the Act was most extensively evaded and defeated through a system 
of what were termed “relays,” and in the next place the conditions of work in 
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factories are so totally different from those in many workshops that the analogy 
altogether breaks down. In addition to the very essential differences set forth 


_ so fully in the report, such as the continuity of the work and the great assiduity 


and attention required from the workers, it must be remembered that work in a 
factory from its very nature must be regular. There must be certain fixed hours 
for beginning and leaving off. Where machinery is used the workers must 
attend whilst the machinery is in motion, and there must be some rule determining 
when and how long the machinery is to be in motion. The employer must have 
certain fixed hours during which he requires the presence of the workers, and for 
attendance during which he pays them. To throw upon him therefore the 
obligation of making those hours known, and of fixing them within a given limit 
is to restrict, but to a very trifling extent, his liberty and that of his workpeople. 
Without any such interference by law, if he desired honestly to work only the 
10 or 104 hours in the day, he would have to fix in all probability upon the very 
hours proposed, between 6 and 6 or 7 and 7, and to enforce him to observe 
those hours is to enforce little more than the general obligation of not working 
more than the statutable number of hours in the day. 

But the case is wholly different when we come to consider the conditions of 
work as it is carried on in many of the workshops, where the hours of beginning 
and ending work are often at the discretion of the hands employed therein, and 
when no fixed and regular hours are either asked by the employers or as a matter 
of fact given by the workers. It cannot be denied, I think, that there are thou- 
sands of women who occupy their spare hours in earning a livelihood by piece- 
work. Sometimes this work is carried on in a workshop where a number of 
women work together, sometimes itis carried on in their own homes, their children 
assisting them, sometimes, perhaps, in a neighbour’s room for sake of enjoying 
each others company. These women go to their work just as it suits them. In 
the morning, after they have had their breakfasts and arranged their households, 
they set to their work, some days they begin earlier than on other days, some days 
they begin later and leave off later, just as the demand for their labour and their 
own convenience dictates. To interfere with a woman who has thus been in the 
habit of attending to her household duties and working at the most convenient 
hours of the day, and to say-to her, you shall not only not work more than a 
certain number of hours, but those hours must be worked consecutively or not at 
all, seems to me an extension of restriction that would certainly require the proved 
existence of the gravest abuses to justify it. 

I have already alluded to the evidence of the inspectors in favour of it; but 
beyond this evidence what have we got? There is the evidence of some factory 
owners and employers who, feeling the pressure of the restriction themselves, 
naturally desire that their neighbours and perhaps rivals in trade should be equally 
restricted. Yet even amongst the factory owners, whose evidence is referred to 
in the Report, we find some expressing such opinions as the following, which 
hardly warrant the assumption that they see any necessity or entertain any 
desire for this restriction of itself. Amongst others, Mr. Cartledge, Mayor of 
Hanley, and Mr. Goddard, representing a number of large employers in Hull, are 
quoted in favour of assimilation. Turning to the evidence of Mr. Cartledge, he 
will be found saying :— 

“T do not think I would restrict their hours of labour at all” (that is, the labour of adult 
women). . 

And Mr. Goddard, in an answer noted in the margin of the Report, recom- 
mends :— 

“The simple total limit of hours to be worked in any one week, with certain limits as to 
night work for young persons, freedom to women of mature age, and the withdrawal of the 
extra half-holidays.” 

The truth of the matter is that many of the employers in factories who com- 
plain of the difference in the law, complain of it with a view of getting rid of 
their own restriction, and not with the view of having those restrictions extended, 
and many have recommended the assimilation in the form of relaxation and not 
extension of restriction. 

Apart from the factory owners, if we turn to workshops occupiers, a Mr. Potter 
appears, according to the view taken by my colleagues, to be the great champion 
for the proposed assimilation; but looking to the evidence of this gentleman it 
does not seem to me to bear out this interpretation. Mr. Potter certainly did not 
come before the Commission to recommend any new restriction on women’s 
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labour. He was one of the few, and they were very few, who were proved before 
us to have kept down the number of his hands in order to escape coming under 
the Factory Acts. He frankly admitted that it would be a convenience to him 
to employ over 50 hands, that his business and establishment had room for 
more than 50, but that he purposely kept down the number to 48 or 49 in order 
to escape from the restrictions imposed, on factories, and he came before: the 
Commission expressly to plead for the removal of some of those restrictions. What 
Mr. Potter asked for was the abolition of surgical certificates, and permission to 
work boys full time at 12 years of age; to escape from the obligation of procuring 
the surgical certificate, he admitted that he kept his establishment a workshop. It 
is true that on being questioned he stated that it would be no injury or incon- 
venience to him to adopt the factory restriction as to the limit of hours. He says 
that already, without any legislative pressure, he has been obliged to limit his 
hours even more than this. His workmen of themselves have compelled him to do 
this, and therefore the adoption of this particular feature of the factory law would 
not in any way cause him inconvenience. Surely, then, Mr. Potter cannot be 
quoted as an advocate for this restriction or as a fair specimen of a workshop 
owner. ‘To all intents and purposes his establishment is a factory, and moreover 
a factory in which the hours of work have been limited by the action of the work- 
people themselves, even more than the law has ever limited them. Neither does 
it appear that Mr. Potter employs any women. Nearly the whole of his evidence 
related to the employment of boys and young persons, and, as I have said, he came 
to seek not an extension but a relaxation of the present law. 

As a set off to Mr. Potter, who after all really advocates assimilation by way of 
relaxation, it would be easy to quote the evidence of other workshop employers 
strongly against the proposed change, but such evidence does not seem to be of a 
character likely to carry much weight. I would rather turn to the evidence of 
the women workers in those establishments, the persons really most interested in 
the matter. Perhaps the most remarkable feature of our inquiry was that not one 
single workshop woman examined before us, unless, indeed, a nailmaker to whose 
case I will presently refer, came to advocate any further restriction on women’s 
labour. We had before us, in the course of our inquiry, 63 female witnesses, 
34 of whom were actual working women themselves, and out of this entire num- 
ber, whether philanthropic ladies, or factory hands, or workers in workshops, only 
two bleaching women in Scotland and the nailmaker above alluded to, could be 
said in any way to have come before the Commission to seek what is called further 
protection, On the contrary, nearly all came to protest against it, at least so far 
as they themselves were concerned, and to my mind it is a most striking fact 
that the evidence which was strongest against this very restriction of confining 
the working hours within a strict limit, is the evidence of those in whose interest 
it is nominally proposed. 

The first female workers who appeared before us in London, on behalf of the 
book-binding, upholstery, and dress-making trades, came to give evidence of the 
existence of a league or union amongst the women, and they deprecate interference 
with their labour by law. They say they “ wish more to depend on the united 
** efforts of the women themselves as the men have done by combination.” 

“The moment a girl is responsible for her actions, she ought,” they say, “to be allowed 
freedom of labour.” 


The chief complaint of overwork was of work done at home, where they 
frequently worked till 12 or 1 in the morning. 

In Leicester, a Mrs. Fray and two other women workers gave evidence of the 
existence of a women’s union there, and they also strongly deprecate further legal 
restriction, and although the efforts of this union seems to have been chiefly 
directed, to use the words of the report, “‘ to getting rid of an unnecessary class 
** of middlemen,” yet there seems no reason for supposing that if women can 
combine‘successfully to accomplish this object, they could not do so also to 
obtain other advantages. 

Four women workers in Nottingham, one representing the paper- box manufac- 
ture, and the others the lace trade, say :— 

“We find as things stand we are able to arrange our hours of labour with our employers. We 
have got nine hours a day, and 55 a week, so that we have anticipated the Factory Act. 

“ (Chairman.) In the first place, you say that you do not stand in need of protection, and in 
the second, that the kind of protection that would be served out at factories would be very in- 
convenient to you ?—Yes, the trade of Nottingham is such that at times there is a pressure, 
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and we feel that we ought to have a little latitude allowed, so that we could work longer if we 
wish. Women ought to be free to arrange their own labour. 


Similar protests against further interference were made by a Mrs. Parker and 
a Mrs. Ford in Sheffield, by Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Woods, Mrs. Ellis, Miss Conran, 
and Mrs. Marsden in Leeds. 


‘Miss Morton and Miss Keane in Belfast, 


“Think that the workers would greatly object to any change, they work at piecework, and 
it is very advantageous to work pretty long,” but they “are not oppressed in any way.” 


Miss Sloane, a working woman in Birmingham, says :— 


“ T think the present hours are very convenient, if the women would keep to them. I do 
not think that any alteration the law could make ‘which still bound us to begin and end at a 
definite time would improve them. 

“You are quite satisfied with the present hours ?—Yes, quite, if we had fixed them for our- 
selves and could alter them when necessary.” 


Miss Hardiman, Miss Campbell, and Miss Burton, three working dress-makers 
who appeared before us at Manchester, gave the following evidence :— 

“ We are dress and mantle makers. 

“(Chairman.) Whatwould youlike to tell the Commission ?-—We do not want to be tied down 
to any time, we want to come and go at our own pleasure. What hours do you work ?—We 


are not tied to any time, we are piece-workers. At present you can stop till 9, but you are 


not tied to any time ?—Just so. You say you are very well content with the present law ?—Yes 
we are quite content. If we have any work, we can go to it any time throughout the day, it 
would not do for us to be tied to any certain hours in the morning. 

“(Chairman.) The Factory Act would not suit your class of business ?—No. 

“(Chairman.) I think you see that we quite understand your position ?—I think you do. 


Such is the character of the evidence given by the persons most interested in 
the matter, remarkable in many respects but remarkable in none more than in its 
unanimity. As I have said above, these are not isolated expressions of opinion 
from the women. Hvery opportunity was given to them to come forward and to 
express their views; in some instances even their names were suppressed so that 
they need be under no apprehension of evil consequences from having come 
forward, yet not one single workshop woman of her own accord advocated this 
restriction. Some of them, as for instance the four women in Nottingham, 
expressed, on further examination, an opinion that a limit of work between 
8 and 8 would not inconvenience them, as they work ordinarily less than this, but 
there is a great and important difference between acquiescing in certain regula- 
tions of work and/ recommending their adoption. 


Turning then from the evidence of those who appeared on behalf of the 
employers and employed, I should wish to quote the evidence of a gentleman 
whose opinion on these matters must, I think, carry weight ; I refer to Mr. Mun- 
della, who, although an employer, has always taken the side of the workpeople. 
The interest which Mr. Mundella has taken in the question is so well known, his 
labours in the cause of the well-being of the operatives of this country are so 
generally appreciated, and his knowledge of the legislative provisions affecting 
labour in almost every country in the world is so extensive, that his opinion 
must receive the highest respect. 


Mr. Mundella says :— 


“2290, My theory of labour regulation is a little opposed to that which I think would be 
advocated by the. general advocates of factory legislation. We have now more than 40 Acts 
of Parliament regulating factories and workshops. We have the greatest possible confusion in 
our various localities in the operation of those Acts. One conflicts with another. This is the 
necessary outcome of our system of legislation. Every step has been tentative, and we have 
made progress just as public opinion has made progress in this country. Now we have arrived 
at a point when, as it seems to me, we ought to put labour and education on a different footing 
altogether. If you were to apply inspection and regulation to every department of labour in 
this country, you would want an army of inspectors ; you must have an immense machinery, 
you would have to go to great expense, and I think you would fail in the result at the end. 

“2291. (Chairman.) Do I understand that it is your opinion generally that other trades 
and occupations, with necessary exceptions, should be brought under the provisions of the Act 
of 1874 ?—Where you have steam-power employed, and where the conditions of working are 
similar to those which are dealt with under the Act of 1874, I think it is desirable; but 
where you have no steam-power employed I do not see that you can apply the precise regula- 
tions of the Act of 1874 to the whole country. - 
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“9292, Then I would ask you particularly whether you would not think it fair as a rule to 
limit the working hours in the extremes to between 6 and6 or7 and 7 ?—You cannot do that, 
it isan impossibility. At least it would interfere altogether with the habits of the people and 
the trade of the country. 

“ 2293. You would not attempt it even as a rule ?—Certainly not. You are asking me now, 
as I understand, with respect to workshops. ‘Take, for instance, milliners’ establishments ; the 
hours between 6 and 6, are not the hours that they are accustomed to work. They are 
accustomed to begin late in the morning and to leave off late in the evening, and I do not 
think you could restrict them to any such hours. 

“2294, You think that it would be too early an hour to require them to leave off, supposing 
they prefer to begin work at 8 or 9?—If they prefer to begin work at 9, you cannot expect 
them to leave off at 7, as in many employments they never dream of beginning work 
before 9. 

2316. (Chaerman.) With pa to the other industries not employing steam, what dis- 
tinction would you draw, supposing the work in which they Jabour is heavy and sustained, say 
shoemaking, tobacco-making, or fustian-cutting, or dyeing, or tailoring, and many others ; why 
do you draw the distinction as to the use of steam between factories and such employments ?—. 
Because the labour in a steam factory must be continuous; their attention must be continuous, 
and there must be great assiduity ; whereas in hand labour, where no steam-power is employed, 
the pressure is not nearly so great. 

“2267. Where you have steam-power and a tall chimney you see before you at once what 
you can practically deal with, there is no difficulty in finding the place and the people in it; 
but outside that regulation is difficult and almost impossible; so that it seems to me that the 
right course is to take employments where steam machinery is used and regulate them in 
accordance with the Act of last year, and to take the general employments and the whole 
industry of the country, agricultural and manufacturing, ‘and place juvenile labour on one 
uniform footing.” 

Subsequently Mr. Mundella, it is true, somewhat modified his evidence, which 
went against all restriction on women’s labour in workshops, and he appeared 
before the Commission towards the close of their investigations, but he still 
adhered to his opinion that the hours of work in workshops should not be tied up 
within a fixed time. He says :— 

“JT do not propose at all to compress labour between a certain number of hours, but 
only that the number of hours worked should not exceed 10. You do not propose then 
to limit the 10 hours’ work within any given 12%—Not in the workshops. Take, for 
instance, London workshops, you cannot have young women going to work in all work- 
shops at 6 in the morning. Their habits are to get their breakfasts and to goto work at 
half-past 8 or 9 o'clock, therefore you would have to spread the labour over a longer 
period. You would still have a distinction between the law affecting factories and work- 
shops ?—Yes, I think you must a$ to hours.” 


But even if the evidence showed, as I think it did not, that great evils existed 
under the present system, we should still consider what would be the probable 
results of further restrictions on the employment of women in those work- 
shops; we must bear in mind that the work carried on in these places is just 
of that character that it can, with the greatest facility, be transferred from 
the workshops to the homes of the people. It is not like work in the factories in 
connexion with machinery, which cannot be carried on except with the assistance 
of the machinery. Dress-making, tailoring, boot and shoe making, seaming, glove- 
making, and a host of other workshop employments, can all be carried on in the 
homes of the workpeople. They are to a great extent so carried on at present, 
and under conditions of labour far more injurious to the working people than if 
carried on in the workshops, and the undoubted effect of any further unnecessary 
restriction on the hours of women’s labour in the workshops would be to drive the 
work out of the workshop into the dwelling-house. Upon these points the evidence 
appears to me to be oo. 


Mr. Baker is asked :— 


“Tn the season there is a class of work in the millinery trade which is to be called for, and 
when it is called for must be done ?—Yes. And if you did not allow it to be done in the shops 
it would be done at their homes ?—It would certainly be taken home. Say the factory worker 
gives up at 7, having worked from 7 to 7, you cannot say she shall not work at home from 
7 to 9 after she goes home; you could not interfere with that extra work.” 


Mr. Henderson says :— 


“Tn certain branches of manufacture I may say nearly all the work is regularly done at 
home. I think that nearly all underelothing is manufactured in private houses, and not in 
what might be termed either a factory or workshop. In the shirt and collar ‘making the 
button holes are all done at home. Does not that involve a great deal of night work ?— 

- Undoubtedly.” 
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The three women workers who appeared before us in London verified this state- 
ment; they say that in such employments as tailoring, dressmaking, &c., 

The work is frequently taken home ; the women work till 12 or 1 o’clock in the morning. 

And again :— | 

If the people are prevented from working at the workshop they take home the work to do, 
and if you stop the working in the workshop you only make the: work get on under more 
unwholesome conditions. ; 

Messrs. Munt and Marshall, box manufacturers, Mr. Jay, milliner, Mr. Harrison, 
printer, all corroborate this. Mr. Rowlett and Mr. Butcher relate the same state 
of things in the boot and shoe making in the Leicester district. 

Mr. Hoare, inspector, says :— 

The greater restriction you put on, the more you compel the work to be done at home. 

Mrs. Fray, a seamstress, says the same, and this view is corroborated by several 
of the sub-inspectors. 

That the work when carried on at home is far more injurious to health can, I 
think, hardly be doubted. 

The Rev. Mr. Blunt says :— 

It makes children women before their time, and ruins their health. 

Mr. Munt says,— 

They are working up to 11 and 12 at night, perhaps in a close confined room with children 
asleep, and anything but healthy. 

A Mr. MacMahon, a working tailor in Dublin, gave most harrowing evidence 
of the unhealthiness and misery of work carried on in the homes or lodgings of 
the people. He says :— 


There is not overwork in the workshops, but every night work is taken home. 


He then goes on to give a description of the diseases, filth, and wretchedness 
consequent on this working in ‘close, ill-ventilated, unsanitary dwelling-houses, 
and says that :— 


In them they sometimes work all night ; day and night one continuous stream of time. 


In Scotland. similar evidence was given as to this sort of work, and in fact it is 
a point beyond dispute. 

This being so, unless we are able to prevent long hours of work in dwelling- 
houses, any alteration which will have a tendency to drive work there must be 
productive of evil instead of good; but it is practically admitted in the Report, 
and I quite concur in the admission, that’ regular hours of work in the dwelling- 
house cannot be enforced with regard to adult women. The evidence which we 
received abundantly proved this, if indeed it were not self-evident. Even Mr. 
Baker, probably one of the strongest advocates for legislative interference, who 
appeared before us, admitted, as quoted above, that interference in dwelling-houses 
cannot be carried out. According to the recommendation of the Report, the work 
at least of a limited number of adult women in dwelling-houses is to be free. A 
broad line of distinction is to be drawn between this work and all other work, and 
whilst restrictions are to be made severer and tighter over work carried on in 
recognised workshops, they are to be modified and loosened, I might say altogether 
done away with, as regards work carried on in a miserable garret. From this 
recommendation I cannot but dissent. From the drawing of the line at domestic 
employments I dissent, and I fail to understand the principle on which the distine- 
tion is made between work of women and children in those houses.. If it be right to 
restrict the number of hours of women’s work in recognised workshops, not only as 
to their actual extent, but also as to the limit within which they are to be carried 
on, surely it must be equally right to apply this restriction to work in a dwelling- 
house. ‘The only valid argument against this is the impossibility of enforcing 
such a law; and if it be impossible to enforce the law as regards adults, which I 
believe must be admitted, how is it to be enforced as regards children? If on the 
other hand it be possible to enforce the law as regards children, upon what 
principle is it not extended to women and young persons? If there be any 
difference between the two the difficulty of enforcing the law as regards children 
would be the greater, because the only possible way in which such a law could 
be enforced would be by the action of the workpeople themselves, and any adult 
woman who is employed in a dwelling-house beyond the legal number of hours, 
could always have it in her power to report her employer and to have that employer 
punished, whereas achild, of course, would be helpless in such a proceeding. Iam 
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not then in favour of increasing, in the manner proposed, the restrictions on work 
carried on in workshops or diminishing or abolishing them as regards dwelling- 
houses. Jadmit that it is impossible, if the workpeople themselves do not wish it, 
to enforce limited hours of work in the homes of the people, but at the same time 
IT think it would be an unwise proceeding formally to remove all legal restriction 
on such work. It would look like a direct encouragement for its being carried 
on, and although in most cases the present restriction under which work should 
cease at 9 at night may be in many cases inoperative, yet the very existence of this 
provision has had, as was proved before us, a beneficial effect on the minds of the 
workpeople themselves. ‘The law itself, moreover, makes no exception in favour 
of the dwelling-house, it gives no particular and direct sanction to work carried 
on there, and T would much apprehend that if a line of distinction be drawn, as 
proposed in the Report, at what are termed domestic employments, and if the 
latter are to be freed from all restrictions so far as women are concerned, it would 
be considered as a direct encouragement sanctioned by law for transferring work 
from workshops to the homes of the people. 

Although dealt with in a different order in the Report, perhaps this would be 
the most convenient place to consider the regulations proposed relative to the 
nail and chain making trade as carried on by women in small workshops. ‘The 
restriction of hours of work within a given limit of 12, is particularly recommended | 
as to this trade, and as it seems to me the trade, above all others, in which such 
restriction is least justifiable, it will probably be best to consider this recommendation 
in connexion with the general question with which I am now dealing. This 
restriction as regards the nail and chain making business is recommended specially 
on two grounds ; ; first, because although “the ‘amount of work per week is on the 
* average below the legal amount, that i is, 60 hours per week,” yet there is reason 
to believe “ that over work is frequent on certain days.” Secondly, because the 
men who are themselves to a certain extent dependant on the labour of the 
children and young persons recommend this change, from which the conclusion 
is drawn that such a change would not seriously interfere with the customs of 
the workers. With regard to the first point, I find myself quite unable to concur 
in the statement that overwork on certain days has been proved to be frequent in 
this trade. That the work is very irregular 1 admit has been abundantly proved, 
and that the women as well as the men take to a great extent a holiday on Monday 
is also proved, although the holiday, so far as women are concerned, appears to be 
occupied in washing for their families and attending to other necessary household 
duties. I also admit that we had general statements made before us, both by the 
inspector of the district and by the men themselves, that overwork, in the sense 
of more work than 103 hours in the day, did exist on certain occasions, but when 
those general statements came to be examined into closely, I think the allegation 
signally broke down. 

Taking first the evidence of Mr. Brewer, the very efficient and ar reitie 
inspector of the district, who has probably done more good by his frank and 
friendly conversations and reasoning with the people than would have been done 
by 100 cases of prosecution, I find that although he states in a general way he 
believes overwork to exist, yet taking consecutively his description of how the 
_work is carried on this conclusion is not by any means supported. 


The following is Mr. Brewer’s description of the work :— 


6459. There are very few of them that ever begin work till § or 9 o’clock. About 6 o'clock 
some few old gentlemen would be getting down and beginning to blow up the fire, and about 
7, perhaps, a few of the young ones might begin to stir, but about S, or a little after 8, they 
would begin to get into full swing. 

6463. Do you believe that if the hours were limited in the way that you suggest, so that 
no work should be done after 8 at night, that the same amount of nails or chains would be 
turned out in the day with the restricted hours ?—I believe quite as much, for I think the 
women very often spend for instance the middle of the day and some of the afternoon in what 
they call canking, that is, visiting their neighbours and gossiping, and a variety of other 
things. 

6464. Then the only result of the alteration would be that the women and children would 
have to work more consecutively and to work harder during the hours in which-the work was 
permitted than they do at present ?-—They would have to stick closer to their work. I do not 
know that they would have to work any harder, because there would be a smaller amount of 
hard work. 

6470. But they prefer to take their relaxation now and again during the day, and go out 
for a gossip, instead of sticking consecutively to their work ?—That is about it, I think. 

1. p 
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6471. What real harm do you see in that?—I do not know that there is any particular 
harm in it, the only thing is that I think it would be very much better for the women if they 
performed their work like every one else at reasonable hours. 

6472. You do not find it difficult to put the law im force with regard to stopping the work 
wt 9 o'clock ?--Not as a rule. 

Such, in brief, is the testimony oF Mr. Brewer, the inspector. Very few ever 
begin before 8 or 9 in the morning ; they take intervals of rest during the course 
of ihe day, in addition to the cal howe which we were told were most religiously 
observed, and they leave off work at 9 at night. This testimony of Mr. Brewer is 
amply borne out by other witnesses. The special witness, called at the instance 
of Mr. Brewer to show the hardship and atrocity of women’s work in the district, 
a Mrs. Amos, the overworked wife and white slave, who, in the words quoted 
in Mr. Baker’s report, “ toiled and slaved” to support a family whilst her husband 

eambled and got drunk, and to whose evidence I have before alluded, as the only 
workshop woman who could be said in any way to have come before us to claim 
further legal protection, gave the following evidence :— 

5844, (Mr. Knowles.) What time do you commence in the morning ?—Sometimes it is 
after breakfast, 9 o'clock, before I can get into the shop, and sometimes against I have the 
children washed and out it may be half-past 9, and sometimes 10 before I can get into it. 

5845. I have to come out about half-past 12, ‘and then I stop out till very near 2 o’clock, 
and sometimes it is 2. Then I come out again at 4 or half-past 4, and perhaps 5. 

And she knocks off work at 9 o’clock. at night; besides which she ‘does not 
work more than four days in the week, and her shop is “close to the house 
door” where she “ can pop in every now and then to see what the children are 
“eC Oure.. 

According to the showing of this woman, I submit that overwork, at least before 
9at night, on any day in the week, is not the custom of the women in the trade. 
As they seldom or ever begin work till 8 or 9, and undoubtedly take long intervals 
of rest, working more than the 104 hours is an impossibility, unless work is carried 
on after 9 at night. In spite of the exertions of the inspector, this probably often 
occurs ; but so far as legal prohibition is concerned, this is met by the present law, 
and, as I have remarked before, if the restriction be disregarded at 9, Ido not 
see how we are to expect that it can be enforced at 7. 

But after all the real test whether overwork exists or not must, I think, be taken 
from an examination of the effects of the work on the workpeople. We must 
look to the object which the legislature had in restricting. the ee | of work, 
and that object, as stated in the commentement, was— 

“The suppression of customs of work which could be genes to be detrimental to ‘he health 
of the persons protected by law.” 


_ And if it cannot be shown that the present customs of work in this particular 


trade are thus detrimental, I submit that no case has been made out for 
assuming that overwork, in its real legitimate signification, is practised. That 
the hours of work have not told injuriously on the health of the women no one 
who has visited the district, and who has seen their strong physical forms with 
ruddy health depicted on their countenances, and who has compared their appear-. . 
ances with the pallid, stunted factory workers, can for amoment doubt. Besides, 
this is practically admitted in the Report, and by Mr. Brewer himself, as quoted in 
the Report.; and if the effects of the work form no justification for the legal pro- 
hibition of it, in its heaviest form, a prohibition strongly advocated by many 
witnesses, I can see no reason for coming to the conclusion that it forms a 
justification for the proposed restriction as to hours. 

But ‘beyond this I think there are very strong reasons for believing that it would, 
in this case, instead of repressing customs of work detrimental to the health of 
the people, have exactly the opposite effect of instituting such customs. Nothing 
was more clearly proved in connexion with this particular business than that the 
most suitable hours for carrying it on were early in the morning and late in the 
evening, that it was not work which could be carried on consecutively without 
inconvenience and detriment, and that the invariable practice of the trade, both of 
men and women, was to work with frequent intervals of rest ; although, so far as 
the women were concerned, it would appear that this led to working late in the 
evening rather than early in the morning. 

The Rev. Dayid Robertson, a clergyman who has taken considerable interest 
in the welfare of these people, says :— 


“1718. Nailers, as a rule, rest in the middle of the day and work in the mornings and 
evenings. Q 
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“1727. With regard to their sleepmg in the day in summer time and working in the 
mornings and evenings, is not that in consequence of its being pleasanter to work then ?— 
Quite so. This is why I think it would be scarcely possible to enforce the restriction of the 
Factory Act that the work should be done from 6 in the morning till 6 in the evening. It 
would be very undesirable for them to do their hot work in a close pokey shop in a very hot 
day with a very hot fire, and by far the best time to work is from 5 till 9 in the morning. 

“ 1728. And from 4 to 8 or 9 in the afternoon ?— Yes.” 


The Rey. Mr. Sandford says :— 


«9490. The difficulty is that the woman, perhaps, attends to her children in the home, and 
then she will come and nail for a few hours, and then she will go back again.” 


The working men themselves who came to advocate the restriction on women’s 
labour gave the following evidence :— 


“5809. (Mr. Knowles.) Are there many people in your trade working in the summer time 
in the early morning and late at night in order to avoid the heat of the “day ?— Yes, 

“5810. And they play in the daytime ? U 

“ (Mr. Woodhouse.) The men chiefly get up enrly to work and get their work off before 
the heat of the day comes on. 

“ (Mr. Noah Forrest.) 1 think that that is a very nice thing to do. I think that the law 
should not interfere with such a case as that. ; 

“5811. (Mr. Knowles.) I suggested this for you who are practically acquainted with the 
subject and practical men to see how far it would affect you, or how far it would fall in with -: 
your views, because there is no doubt the work is very hot and tiresome in the middle of the 
day in the summer time, and how it would suit you, provided you could not commence work 
before 6 in the morning and knock off at 6 at night, because then you have the whole of 
the heat of the day to work in. Would you have any suggestion to make with reference 
to commencing earlier than knocking off, and working again in the cool of the evening ?— 
That is what we desire, but unless we can get the boys to work it would be of no use. 


Mr. Green, an employer of much experience, states :— 
* 5980. Some of them work a little in the morning, some of them work more in the after- 
noon; but when a woman has three or four children the necessities of her household duties 


compel her to attend to the house in the daytime, and she does more of her work between 
7 and 9 at night than she does all the day besides. 


Mr. Priest, a working nail and chain maker in Bristol, who came to protest 
against women working in the trade, says :— 


“ 14,022. In our trade generally all the people prefer to work in the morning and in the 
evening and to rest two or three hours in the middle of the day, that isin the workshops, 

“ 14,018. Are you aware of its having a bad effect on the health of the women ?—I do not 
consider the business unhealthy.” 


Finally, Mr. Brewer himself in his answers to the queries sent out by the 
Commissioners admits that this practice of resting during certain hours of the day 
is the common practice in the trade. 


For the foregoing reasons the nail and chain trade seems to me, above all others, 
the one on which this restriction will press most heavily, and unless it be intended 
by it to curtail the actual number of hours of labour below the limits at preseni 
allowed by law, its effects upon health must be injurious. ‘This brings me 
to the consideration of the second point urged in favour of the restriction, namely, 
that the men who gave evidence recommend it, and that as their own work 
depended to a great extent on the assistance of their children, stopping the 
children’s work would also stop theirs, and that consequently their agreeing to, 
and in fact recommending, this alteration was in itself a proof that it would not 
be injurious. Jam not aware that as regards any other employment this view 
has ever been accepted. When the men have advocated the shortening of the 
hours of labour of women and young persons, in textile factories, for instance, 
there is no doubt that this shortening of the hours of the protected classes would 
shorten also the men’s hours, but we “have not been accustomed to regard this as 
proof conclusive that the shortening should take‘plaee. A 9 hours’ movement 
has been promoted by the men on many occasions; but we have never heard the 
argument used that because the men advocated this, and because their own labour 
would be interfered with by it, therefore they must be right and their views must 
be acceded to. And if this argument be not good with regard to the textile 
- and other employments, I fail altogether to see its force when applied to the 
_ nail and chain business. Indeed it is far less applicable to the latter than the 
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former for two very substantial reasons. In the first place, the women are com- 
peting with the men in the nail and chain making businegs, and are not merely 
assistants and helpers in it, and in the second place the restriction would very 
much more interfere with the women than with the men. That the women are 
competing with the men is most fully admitted and proved in the Report, but 
that this recommendation is made chiefly with a view of driving women out of 
the trade is equally clear. Indeed, those from whom it came made no conceal- 
ment of their object. | 

Mr. Brewer admits, both in his written and oral evidence, that the nail and 
chain business is one which he would gladly see forbidden to women; at present 
such a prohibition he considers would be ruinous, but he recommends the restric- 
tion as to the limit of hours, distinctly with the view of compellmg women and 
children to leave the trade. He says :-— 

“ 6433. My idea is that the nail.and chain trade is not women’s work at all, but I can 
quite see that you cannot possibly stop women working in the nail and chain trade; it would 
be ruinous at present, but I should look at it that by gradually restricting the hours, and 
restricting the age of children, and the hours of work for children to a certain extent, a good 
many will‘drop the nail and chain trade, and take up with something else. The positive 
dearth of domestic servants about us is something appalling; you cannot get a domestic 
servant.” 

The working men who were examined. were even more distinct in the declara- 
tion of their object. Mr. Harrison, the delegate and commissioner appointed by 
the men to visit the district and to report on the conditions of the work, com- 
menced his evidence by saying :— 

“ 5688. My object in coming here is to show the disastrous effects that the cheap labour of 
this district has upon the trade of Walsall.” 


Mr, Stringer, who accompanied Mr. Harrison, and whose evidence is quoted at 
great length in the Report said :-— 

“5703. I should advocate that their time should be so limited as neither to interfere with 
their own health or morals, nor with our wages. I believe that many of the workmen have 
as much regard for women’s rights as most men or women, not even excepting Miss Blake or 
Professor Fawcett, but we do decidedly object to them working at such unfemimine and un- 
womanly work so as to interfere with our wages; we feel that it is a wages question with 
us, and a very serious one too.” 


And he then proceeded to give his reasons for wishing to have the hours 
restricted within fixed limits’as in the Factory Act. He says :— 

‘5714, I should rather see the Factory Act than the Workshops Act put in force with 
yegard to that, because one of the first effects of it would be to cause women and children’s 
labour to be gradually eliminated from the trade ; and then, owing to the growth of education 
and the limit put upon the labour, their men would bye and bye be able to do without them, 
and be ashamed to do it, and the women also would be ashamed to learn how to work at such 
w trade.” 


Mr. Woodhouse, another working man, says:— Women “ can have work which 
“‘ the men in the trade do not have, and that causes us to sacrifice a lot of wages ;” 
and being asked what remedy he would suggest, he says :— 


“5731. I should suggest that female labour should be restricted, lessened, and regulated 
from a certain time in the morning till a certain time at night.” 


Considering these statements made by the men, without any concealment of 
their desires and intention to drive women out of the trade by forcing on them 
the adoption of hours inconsistent. with their other duties, I cannot concur in 
the opinion that the willingness of the men to accept these hours themselves 
is a proof that it would not really inconvenience the women to adopt 
them. The men tell us that one of the first effects of the change would 
be to eliminate women and children’s labour; they tell us that is the object 
they have in view in recommending the restriction, and surely they are the 
best judges of their own intentions, and of the probable effect of the proposed 
change. 

Limiting the hours of work within a given 12 must obviously have one or 
other of two results, either the women must work more constantly during those 
12 hours than they have been in the habit of doing, or must work less than 103 
hours a day. To compel them to work more consecutively and constantly 

would be to place upon them an obligation which would not only be con- 
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trary to the whole customs of the trade, but would in many cases be an im- 
possibility. When women have their household duties to perform, and when 
they work only during their spare hours, they could not work in this continuous 
manner; they would have inevitably to work less than the number of hours 
‘allowed by law, and their competition with the men would, so far, be reduced. 
If, on the other hand, we turn to the effect of the new restriction on the men 
themselves, it would not so interfere with them. They would, to a certain extent, 
be deprived of the assistance of children and young persons at the earlier or later 
hours of the day, and so far their own work would be interfered with. One 
result of this might be their working less than 10} hours in the day; but freed ° 
from the competition of the women, this is a result that many of them would 
look forward to without much displeasure. Even this result would not be forced 
on them to the same extent as it would be on the women, for there is much work 
in connexion with the trade which can be carried on without the assistance of 
children and young persons. Nearly all the women’s work in the trade is so 
carried on at present, and if the women were once driven out of the smaller class 
of work, aman might easily carry on this by himself in the early morning or 
late in the evening ; working at the heavy work, which requires the assistance of 
children as blowers, in the course of the day. Besides this, the only difficulty 
in the way of the men carrying on the 103 hours work continuously is the 
difficulty arising out of their own tastes and habits, and the hard character 
of the work ; they have no household duties to interfere with them, and unless 
the hot weather in the summer months acted as a sufficient deterrent, there is no 
reason why they should not be able to work regularly the full time within the 
given 12 hours. That this would be an advantage to the children and young 
persons, or could be recommended for adoption on the score of health, appears to 
me paradoxical. 

I cannot therefore but protest against a recommendation the result of which if 
adopted would be to compel women, if they desired to work the full legal hours, 
to carry on that work under the most trying conditions of continuity, and not at 
the times which suit their convenience, and which experience has proved, suit also 
their health. On the other hand, if it be desirable to curtail the hours of women’s 
work in this particular trade to less than 103 in the day, I think that this should 
be done directly by an express enactment, and not by adopting the course of 
making the work so unpleasant and inconvenient as to force the women themselves 
to curtail it or abandon it. . 

Whilst obliged to differ from my colleagues on this very important recom- 
mendation as to the limit of hours, Iam far from holding the opinion that the 
present distinction between factories and workshops is the best, or that it ought 
to be maintained. I am not at all in favour of a distinction based on the number 
of hands employed, but I think some distinction will have to be made, and that a 
line will have to be drawn somewhere. In the Report that line is drawn at 
domestic employments. Mr. Mundella, in his first evidence, recommended that a 
distinction should be drawn on the principle of the use or non-use of steam-power. 
No doubt this would be a very convenient place at which to draw the line, but on 
consideration Mr. Mundella himself saw that it would leave unprotected the 
classes most in need of protection, and its adoption would be tantamount to the 
entire repeal of the Workshops Acts. This, I presume, may therefore be set 
aside as untenable. What I would venture to suggest as a far better line of de- 
parture, a far better distinction, would be to take all the establishments in which 
the hours of work are fixed by the employers and to place them under one system 
of regulation as to the limit of hours, and to place those in which the hours of 
work are at the discretion of the employed under other regulations. The natural 
distinction appears to me to be between piece-work and day-work, between work 
in which the employer must exact fixed and definite hours, and those in which no 
such necessity exists.. Hear we have a clear and definite principle, and one 
capable of enforcement. In all cases in which the workers are paid by the day, 
in all cases in which machinery is used, worked by other power than the hand, 
and in all large establishments where a regular staff of workers are employed, the 
hours of work must, of necessity, be fixed and definite, and in all such cases I 
believe the provision of the Factory Acts may be usefully applied, giving, as is 
proposed in the Report, the option of working between 6 and 6 or 7 and 7, or in 
some employments between 8 and 8. But where women and young persons are 
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engaged at work for which they are paid by the piece, when there is no obliga- 
tion on them to attend and carry on that work at any regular hours, whether the 
work be done in their own houses, or in a neighbour’s house, or in a workshop, L 
believe that no further restriction should be imposed than is imposed by the 
present law. When such work, as in the case of certain deleterious employments, 
for instance, fustian cutting, &c., is at present under the Factory restrictions, 
I would not propose to interfere with this; and it may be desirable, I believe 
it to be desirable, to restrict work as a general rule to certain hours in the 
evening. Nine o'clock is the hour at present allowed by the Workshops Act; 


‘and as the evidence proves, I think, that the chief complaint of overwork 


is work after 9 at night, it seems to me the endeavour ought to be to 
enforce the present law, and if possible to prevent work after 9, rather than 
to try and tie up women’s piecework within the narrow limits of 12 hours. 
To enforce the stopping of work at 9 o’clock at night will, as I have 
already shown, be in many cases difficult. It cannot be realiy enforced. except 
where the working people themselves desire its enforcement, but the general 
enactment that no work is to be carried on by women, young persons, or children 
after 9 at night has had a salutary influence already, and for its gradual adoption 
we must trust to the spread of education amongst the working classes, and to the 
influence of their trade associations, 


BLEACHING, DYEING, &c. 


T next come to the consideration of those employments which it is proposed 
should be placed directly under the operation’ of the Act of 1874, so far as restricting 
the number of hours of work to 10 in the day, viz. bleaching, dyeing, and print- 
works, as defined in the Act of 1870. 

The process of bleaching seems to be carried on very differently in different 
parts of the kingdom, and may be said to be quite a different process in England 
from what it is m Scotland, and very different again in Ireland from what it is 
in either England or Scotland. The case of the Hnglish and Ivish bleaching 
employers is simply this : they say that the work is not continuous ; that it depends 
upon chemical processes the-‘duration of which are uncertain; that the hands, 
though on the premises a certain number of hours, are not all that time employed ; 
that there are often long intervals of rest irregular in their character; and that 
the work is not and cannot be of that regular and continuous description which 
distinguishes work in a textile factory, and which has generally been considered as 
one test for deciding in what cases the number of hours should be shortened. I see 
no reason to doubt these statements, and assuming them to be true they form 
very substantial grounds for the non-extension to these trades of the textile 
restrictions. I quite admit the strength of the arguments and of the evidence 
given, especially in Scotland, on the other side but this evidence was far from 
being substantiated with unanimity even by the inspectors. 

Mr. Baker admits that he does not consider the occupation unhealthy. 

As regards the work carried on in England, Mr. Meade-King, inspector in 
Manchester, says :— 

IT cannot see any advantage that would be derived from bringing them under the Act 
of 1874. 

I have not observed that there is any continuity at all in the work but rather the reverse 
of that. They have a period of rest in every hour unless under exceptional circumstances, 
when they are working overtime, 


My. Bignold, another inspector, says :— 


T do not think there is any demand amongst the womer for the diminution of hours. 

9350. You think that the women as far as you know are contented with the present hours ? 
—Yes; there is one very strong case which I could mention, the large works at Heaton Mersey, 
where on one side of the yard is a large cotton spinning factory belonging to the same pro- 
prietor, and on the other side are large bleachworks, and the hands in the cotton factory come - 
out at half-past 5 and the hands in the bleachworks remain till 6. I inquired when I was 
there (I think it was in February last) whether there was any discontent amongst the hands 
remaining in till 6, when they saw their relatives going out at half-past 5, and the answer was, 
No. I thought they had an idea that if they went out at half-past 5 they would have less 
money to take at the week’s end. I found that the work in which they were employed was 
decidedly light and healthy, in the making-up department, in the hooking and folding and 
stitching, the females who exclusively do this work have nothing to complain of in the nature 
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of their work. They have also occasional breaks. from the cloth not being ready to come 
forward, and when the breaks occur they are able to sit down and read. The work is by no 
means trying and severe; there is an absence of dust and heat, and altogether it is far pleasanter 
than a cotton factory for the women. 

9354. I do not think that the tension of the work is so hard as ata loom. There is no 
interval with a loom; in the loom-sheds from the time the engine begins to run until it leaves 
off there is no stop at all. But in the bleaching there are breaks when the cloth is not ready 
to come forward, and then the hookers are necessarily idle. While they are working they 
_work hard no doubt. : 

. I can say decidedly that there are intervals, for I have seen all the girls in a room sitting 
lown. 

9453. Do you consider they are equally healthy, and more or less suitable for women, than 
work ‘in textile factories ?—I think it decidedly more suitable for women and less trying, more 
healthy, and in a very much better light ; there is no flue or dust flying in a bad atmosphere, and. 
in general there is a brighter, healthier look about the women, which shows thatit is so, They 
have not that haggard look that some have who work in the mills, 


Dr. Ritchie, certifying surgeon, says,— 

I do not think that the hours ought to be shortened from what they are at present, the labour qQ. 9536. 
is exceedingly light, and the work is exceedingly easy. 

Although evidence was tendered on behalf of some of the male operatives to the Q. 8462. 
_ contrary effect, even they admitted that the work had not acted prejudicially on 
the health of the women. 

Next, as regards the Irish case, Mr. Cramp, who had been inspector in Ireland 
for six years, says :— 

I think the statement as to the work being harder than in textile factories is not well Q. 9602. 
founded. I think the work of women and children is decidedly easier and healthier. 


Mr. Moffatt, 2 working man who appeared before us in Belfast, says :— 

I do not think the work is too severe for women ; there is no weighty work in our depart~ Q. 18,000. 
ment for women. It is suitable work and they do not lose their health at it ?—No, they Q 18,001. 
do not; and he also mentions that as a rule the women in the hot rooms work only ten how's Q. 18,021. 
in the day. 

Mr. Ranken, another working man, is asked,— 

Do you know any girls who break down at it ?—No. Q. 18,017. 


The statement of the employers, borne out by their letters and the statistics 
which appear in the Appendix, show that the work is not of an injurious character. App. D. (67). 
They declare that the workers themselves prefer it very much to work in spinning @. 17,382. 
factories, and like the English employers they state that the work is not by any 
means continuous. It is true that Dr. Musgrave in Belfast gave strong evidence 
in the opposite direction, but his evidence seemed to be mainly founded upon 
statistical tables, furnished to him by another medical gentleman who was not 
examined, and the exact result proved by these tables, so far as the unhealthi- 
ness of bleach-workers, was never shown. Dr. Musgrave, moreover, admitted that °. 
his experience of bleachworks was very limited, for he had more hands in one 
mili in his district than in all the bleachworks put together. 

As to the Scotch case, although the evidence of the operatives and others was 
very strong, it being the only instance in which we had female workers coming 
before the Commission and seeking further restriction on their labour, yet even 
there we had conflicting testimony. 


Mr. Assistant-Inspector Walker is asked,— 
Is it your opinion that bleaching works should be brought under the Act of 1874?—I think Q. 2454. 
_the people themselves are of opinion that it would be a hardship to them, and I am very much Q, 2513. 
inclined to agree with them. 
I am not aware that the women suffer in health in consequence of this employment. Q. 
No doubt the heat is considerable, but I think that work in flax wet spinning mills is far Q. 
more objectionable than work in those bleaching works. 


Mr. Kindersley and Mr. Stokes stated that they think that the workers as a rule @ 14,598, 
are healthy and they have never heard any complaints from them as to the length “ '»?° 
of hours. 

Dr. Lyon and Dr. Irwin, certifying surgeons, state, that they have no knowledge Q. 
of the bad effects on the women employed in bleachworks, and have had no cases 
of swollen legs or no reason to believe that women employed were less healthy 
than ordinary factory women, and Dr. Absolon, referring to the work of garment ©: 17,6. 
dyers, says that it is not more unhealthy than work in any heated rooms of any 
onlay factory. 
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With all this contradiction of the evidence as to the severity and continuity of 
the work, and with no proof from reliable statistics that the operatives have really 
suffered any harm from the length of the hours, I am not prepared to recommend 
that they should be assimilated to those of the Act of 1874. The employers 
maintain that shortening the hours to 10 in the day will in reality, in conse- 
quence of the uncertain nature of the operation, curtail them even to a smaller 
number. 

Mr. Sykes, a large employer near Manchester, says :— 

9166. We have our time books in which the men’s time is taken by the foremen in each 
department, and they lie on the table for anybody to see, so that there can be no dispute about 
the time. Last year was the largest year that we ever had, and our work is quite as regular as 
that of any bleachworks, andl find that in the making up room where we employ most of 
the females we averaged through the year 52 hours in the week. We have never worked so 
many hours before since we were under our present Act, we have never at our works been able 
to average the factory hours since we have been put under the Act. ; 

9112. (Chairman.) As regards the length of time that is worked, do you say on the part 
of the trade generally that it is not the practice to work the whole 10} hours? We could not 
do it, the process is so irregular in a bleaching department. We have to put the cloth in what 
we calla keir filled with, say, two tons of cloth, and the cloth is put from oMe process into 
another; although we put the drugs as nearly as possible the same strength we cannot tell 
to half an hour when the cloth is ready to go from this process into another process, and the 
boys have to be there to wait for the proper time. The boys do not actually work two-thirds 
of the time that they are on the premises. 

Mr. Potter, another.employer, says :— 

9190. We showed, as Mr. Sykes said, that in bleaching our process is not continuous. We 
have 10 per cent. of the girls in our employ, at any one time, always either reading or crocheting, 
whereas at the loom there they are from the moment they enter the works until the time they 
leave off, and they hardly ever get off the stool, and their attention is close and continuous, 
they never move ; therefore, we argue, and I think quite fairly, that 10 hours with us is only 
equivalent to nine in a factory, both as regards the physical exertion, as regards the healthiness 
of the place, and.as regards the amount of work that the people get through in the relative 
time. I calculate that, taking the average pace that a printing machine can go at fairly, we 
consider it can print 45 pieces of 25 to 28 yards an hour, but the average production is not 12, 
so that you may understand from that the amount of interruption. 

This testimony is amply borne out by the Irish employers. 

But it is not only with regard to the continuity of the work that the conditions 
which justify the special restriction on textiles are wanting as regard bleach- 
works. One main. principle laid down for determining what industries should 
be subjected to the limits of 10 hours a day is the consideration of the proportion 
of the protected and unprotected hands employed in the work. Referring to 
the question whether the restriction of hours imposed on textiles by the Act of 
1874 should be extended to other employments, the Report lays down, in the 
clearest terms, that the safe and intelligible principle on which the distinction 
between one class of factories and another should be based is the proportion 
of protected and unprotected hands employed, and where the majority are. men 
“further legislative restriction of hours does not seem to be required.” Tested 
by this principle bleaching and dyeing works must certainly escape the re- 
striction. The relative proportions of the hands employed in these industries 
according to the returns inserted in the Appendix are the following :—In — 
England and Wales the protected classes do not form one-third of the hands 
employed, in Ireland they are a little over one-fourth, and in Scotland, where, as 
I have said, the case for restriction is the strongest, they are a little more than 
one-half. Besides this, it must be remembered that a great number of the pro- 
tected hands in these industries are youths verging on manhood, employed, at 
least in open-air bleachworks, at work most certainly not continuous or injurious 
in its character. Open-air bleaching, as we were told in Belfast, must be 
carried on #in country places, “where there is plenty of pure clear fresh air, 
“ free from colly, no smoke, and plenty of pure water,’ and from what I have 
seen of it myself in Ireland, I have no hesitation in expressing my opinion that 
employment in bleachworks for 103 hours in the day is far preferable to 10 hours 
a day in a wet flax spinning mill. 

Judged then by all the tests generally suggested, whether continuity of work, 
injurious effects on health, or the proportion of unprotected and protected 
hands, the conclusion arrived at by my colleagues seems to me untenable. [am 
far from denying that a feeling in favour of the proposed restriction was mani- 
fested by the workers in England and Scotland, and I don’t desire in any way to 
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impuen the validity of the petitions purporting to come from the women in the 
Manchester district, and which were presented to us by the representatives of the 
men’s union. These representatives of that union seemed to me to be singularly 
clear-headed and fair-minded men, and I do not think that they wished to mis- 
represent the views of the women ; nevertheless I doubt whether the latter, if it 
were practically brought home to them, would prefer shorter hours with less 
wages ; what I believe they would wish would be the same wages with shorter 
hours, but this is a wish not peculiar to bleachers. 


Moreover, if the hours in this employment are curtailed to 564 in the week 


I see no reason for refusing to extend this restriction to other employments cer- 
tainly more continuous in their character, far more deleterious in their effects, 
and carried on in far greater proportions by protected hands than bleach works. 
Take, for instance, work‘ in paper mills, and compare it with the worst pro- 
cess in bleaching, viz., the work in the heated drying rooms. In both we have 
the element of great heat, but in the paper mill, in addition to the heat, the atmo- 
sphere is filled with dust almost. to suffocation, and as to the continuity and 
assiduity required from the workers in the paper mills it certainly equals, if it 
does not far exceed, any assiduity or fixed attention required in bleach works. 
Then as to the proportion of unprotected and protected hands employed, 
according to the return above quoted, the proportion of protected hands in 
paper mills is far greater than in bleaching works. Upon what grounds then 
the paper mills should be exempted and the bleachworks included in the 
restrictions of the Act of 1874 I am unable to understand. The truth of 
the matter is, if we go at all beyond the present limits of the law, confining 
the restriction of 10 hours a day to textile factories, we must go much further 
than taking in merely bleach works. I am rather inclined to the opinion 
that in this case the limit or test suggested by Mr. Mundella will have to be 
adopted, and that the 10 hours’ limit will have to be exacted in all factories using 
steam power. Iam not prepared to recommend this, and see no necessity for its 
adoption arising out of the injurious effects of the present hours of work, and not 
being prepared to recommend it for other works, I cannot admit that any particular 
case has been made out for extending it solely to works under the Bleaching and 
Dyeing Acts. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, which relates especially to the treatment 
of adult women, I cannot avoid expressing my opinion that the time has come 
when Parliament should decidedly declare its intention of not interfering further 
with their labour. Although some restrictions on women’s labour were heretofore 
necessary, and although these restrictions to a certain extent may still be required, 
yet it would be a mistake to suppose, that in the past they were attended with no 
disadvantages. Interference with women’s labour has undoubtedly in some 
_ trades prevented their employment, it has in others diminished that employment, 
whilst the fear of further legislative interference has prevented steps being taken 
to introduce women more largely into new employments well fitted for them. 
Several witnesses have placed this view before the Commission, and the nature of 
it is very fully explained in the evidence given by Mr. Arthur Chamberlain of 
Birmingham. Being asked whether he was aware of any instances in which 
women would be employed if these restrictions. on their labour did not exist, 
Mr. Chamberlain said : 

I think it would be best to give the instance of my own trade. [Iam quite prepared to 
say that they would be employed there. 

5014. In much greater numbers ?—Yes. 

5015. Which are the particular restrictions of these Acts which prevent you so employing 
them ?—The times between which we work and the impossibility of making overtime. We 
have to work between 6 and 6, those are the hours ; itis a little thing, but it makes a difference 
to us, and when we are considering whether we will adjust machinery to take on women or 
to put them in to better work, we have to consider also what is likely to be an interference 
from which we should suffer. 

5016. Would that difficulty as to the hours be remedied by giving an elasticity to the hours 
of working instead of saying that it shall be from 6 to 6, 7 to 6, or 8 to 8?—Of course the 
more elastic the rule the less that particular difficulty occurs. But there would always remain 
behind this difficulty our uncertainty as to the tendency of legislation. The tendency of 
legislation appears to be in favour of restricting or protecting women still more, and no 
man would wisely go in for any extended employment of them until he knew were legislation 

was to stop. 

‘Especially on this account I deprecate any further needless interference. Such 
interference as will not in reality alter in any appreciable way the mode of working 
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or the extent of the hours of work, does not commend itself to my mind, as it 
merely shows a continued disposition to regard adult women as children and to 
interfere with their freedom of contract. Putting on restrictions with the one 
hand and removing them with the other in the form of “ modifications ” I believe 
to be very objectionable, and considering that in all the workshop employments 
in which women are at present largely employed considerable modifications are 
suggested, and are admitted to be necessary, a very strong ground exists for making 
the general law as mild and elastic as possible. 

If the Factory Acts have done much to benefit the labouring classes, combinations 
amongst the workers themselves have done more. ‘The working people now 
know their power; sometimes they use it too largely, unreflectingly, and in the 
end to their own detriment and to that of their employers, but still there cannot 
be a shadow of doubt that combinations amongst the working men have shortened 
the hours of labour more than any Act of Parliament. There are unions now 
established in almost every trade, and overwork and low wages are extremely 
unlikely to remain unchecked. We have it in evidence that the women too are 
becoming alive to this; we have heard of a women’s union in London, another 
women’s union in Leicester and its neighbourhood has been eminently successful 
in what it undertook, and at Dewsbury, as mentioned in the Report, a combination 
amongst the women accomplished similar results to those obtained by the men. 
I cannot regard these attempts of the women to protect themselves as so very 
feeble or those associations as such ‘sickly plants” as represented in the 
Report. 

Conceal it as we may from ourselves, the existing factory Jegislation has inter- 
fered with the conditions of the labour of men, as well as with those of women, 
and. the shortening of the howrs of work of. women and young persons in 
factories has just as effectually compelled the shortening of the hours of work of 
the men, as if the latter had been directly dealt with. Iam far from thinking 
that this has been an evil, and I greatly doubt whether the Factory Acts would 
ever have been so successful or so useful as they have been if their operation had 
been strictly limited in practise to the labour of the weaker protected classes. 
Indeed one of the chief reasons why the original Factory Act broke down, was 
because under it, through a system of employing relays of women and protected 
persons, the manufacturers attempted to keep up the full number of hours of 
the men. The representatives of the men’s unions who appeared before us on 
different occasions during the inquiry, and who seemed to be generally clear headed 
and practical men, admitted they did not require legislation to protect themselves 
and although they were anxious in every way to restrict women’s competition, yet 
I believe in the end, they will see the wisdom of allowing the women to do as 
they havedone. The examples already set; ifnot checked, will, I am convinced, be 
followed in other places, and nothing would tend so much to strengthen the hands 
of the women as a declaration by Parliament, that it would not interfere needlessly 
with their labour. 


SurGICAL CERTIFICATES. 


The next recommendation from which I have to dissent, is the requirement of 
a surgical certificate from all children and young persons at first employment. 
At present this is required only in the case of children and young persons em- 
ployed in factories, and its extension to all workshop children, I believe to be 
wholly unnecessary, and being unnecessary I should say unjustifiable. I cannot 
call to mind a single witness who came before us and advocated this extension on — 
the only ground on which I would consider it justifiable, namely, that the health 
of the children employed in the workshops required this protection. I think it will 
be found on a careful examination of the evidence, that, with the exception perhaps 
of the surgeons themselves, all the witnesses who recommended the extension of this 
requirement of the Factory Acts did so with the view of obtaining uniformity 
and assimilation of the law. So far from extending these certificates, I believe 
the time has come for greatly reducing them. ‘The origin of this system of sur- 
gical certificates, and the reasons against its being continued, and still more 
against its being extended, are very clearly given in the able paper of Mr. Lakeman 
printed in the Appendix. Mr. Lakeman says :— | 

When established, the system had two important features,the one toexamine and certifyupon 
belief as to age and physical fitness when no testimony could be procured, the other ensured 
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regularity of the observance of the Act, that within seven days, children and young persons 
should be certified. 

This was necessary when weak ill-eonditioned children were presented for work, and would 
be accepted without comment, were it not for the check of the certifying surgeon, followed by 
the inspector’s visit. Factories were then unhealthy, labour more fatiguing, there was no 
beautifully adjusted machinery as now, which minimises the labour of all. We had then no 
registration of births, no Education Act, in fact, since 1864, we have so rapidly progressed, 
that old things may safely pass away, and all things become new. 

We do noi require now certificates of physical development; nor in my term of service in 
this"department have I known many instances when surgeons have refused on that account. 

Refusals are invariably on account of age. The certificate is an age certificate, notwithstand- 
ing the additional words in the certificate. The question is ‘how old are you, or ‘you must 
‘ work half-time, and when it is known that the most experienced surgeons are liable to and 
do make mistakes, because the dental development is not absolutely reliable, I submit that we 
should substitute a perfect for an imperfect system, and use for all purposes the very means 
which surgeons when in doubt have had recourse to. 

The granting of surgical certificates for young persons between 13 and 16 prior to employ- 
ment seems also a relic of the past ; the system had its origin in the fact that young persons 
were weakly and poorly formed, their certificates were not given on account of age only, but 
because they were not incapacitated by disease or bodily infirmity, and as the feeding, clothing 
housing, and as a consequence, the physical power of young persons have each so much in- 
creased, I do not suppose that 1 per cent. of the total employed is rejected for physical incapa- 
city, and simply because he would not pay for engaging. It is to me superfluous for the fair 
carrying out of the Factory Laws to require a surgeon to certify to big boys and girls, some of 
the surgeons consider the duty unnecessary, and demur to the taking of a fee, whilst others look 
up the hands with an avidity worthy of higher results than the receiving of money under an 
Act that has outgrown itself. Occupiers ask me why I cannot certify, and for what purpose 
2s. 6d. or more is taken from them because a surgeon must enter the name and parentage of a 
lad in a Government register. 


Mr. Fitton, another inspector of great experience, reports as follows :— 

It is not probable at the present period of factory legislation, that any new discoveries or 
remedial sanitary measures can result from cursory visits paid by medical officials to factories. 
At the present time, happily, the diseases and bodily malformations at one time almost charac- 
teristic of factory operatives scarcely exist at all; and the general distressing results once 
emanating from their occupation, and to a certain extent peculiar to the class of persons, young 
and old, employed in factories, when first the conditions of factory labour and its painful con- 
comitants began to attract attention from the legislature some 40 years ago, can scarcely be 
said to have any existence in Great Britain. 

Under the present system the sole duties of a certifying surgeon in factories are, to give 
certificates as to the age and physical capacity for work for the persons he examines, and to 
report upon accidents occurring in factories. Except for the purpose of reporting upon accidents 
and examining the locality, if necessary, in which an accident has occurred, a certifying surgeon 
has no legal right to enter the working rooms of any factory at all unless he be expressly re- 
quested to do so by an inspector of factories, and when accompanied by such inspector. 

All certificates for children or young persons are granted by the certifying surgeon in the 
office of the factory, which is, in most cases, a room apart from and often altogether detached 
from the working rooms of the factory, so that a certifying surgeon in most instances never 
sees the apartments or portions of any factory in which the young people he examines will 
have to carry on their daily labour. 

I think that the time has arrived when the office of certifying surgeon should be abolished 
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altogether. A system of birth certificates as to age, in all cases of young workpeople, and a 


certain standard of education to be passed before working full time, would prevent improper 
employment of children or ignorant young persons. 

Notwithstanding the statement of Dr. Arledge, on behalf of the certifying 
surgeons, the great mass of the evidence bears out Mr. Lakeman’s opinion, that 
certifying as to the age of children has been the duty generally, if not exclusively, 
attended to by most surgeons. The surgical certificate heretofore has really been 
an age certificate, and nothing more, and as the birth register, according to the 
recommendation of the Report, is to be the test of age for the future, I fail 
to see any necessity for requiring that the birth certificate should be countersigned 
by the surgeon. This counter signature of the surgeon is specially recommended 
in order to insure that the physical condition of the child is equal to the labour 
proposed to ke imposed upon him, but this certificate as to physical fitness is to 
be required only on the occasion of first employment. 

Under this system the duties of certifying surgeons, as regards factories, would 
be greatly lessened. The surgeons would in the great majority of cases be relieved 
from the duties of certifying at all as to age, and the certificate as to fitness, 
instead of being required as now on every change of employment would have to 
be given once only, and when thus given would be the child’s passport to all future 
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employments during what I may term. his working minority. Whilst lessened, 
as regards factories, their sphere of action would. be greatly extended if the same 
requirements were exacted from all workshop children. . : 

In this as in all other legal restriction on labour, the first question to be con- 
sidered is whether any case has been proved arising out of the effects of the 
labour upon the children and young persons to justify this enactment. Has it 
been shown that the consequences of the want of surgical inspection, is that 
children physically too weak have been extensively employed in workshops ? 
Has it been shown that if this evil exists it could not be met by giving the factory 
inspectors a right of deciding in such cases of physical incapacity? or has it 
been shown that by giving the surgeons this duty to perform only in cases of 
first employment any real practicable good will be effected? As I have already 
stated I have failed to collect from the evidence that any case has been made 
out for this extension based upon proof of evils at present existing ; but if 
this surgical examination as to physical fitness be necessary on the. first em- 
ployment of the child, surely the necessity does not cease to exist afterwards. 
A child may be perfectly healthy, well developed, and physically strong, when 
he commences work at 10 years of age as a half-timer, but he may afterwards 
fall into ill health, the very employment in which he is engaged may practically 
prove injurious to his health, and if it be necessary to have a surgeon to certify 
as to his fitness for commencing work, surely it is equally necessary to have a 
periodical surgical inspection to ascertain whether the fitness for work contmues. 
Again, the child may be physically fit for one sort of employment, and totally 
unfit for another, and if the certificate is to be a general one, I do not understand 
upon what principle the surgeon is to proceed. 

That the system involves an enormous tax cannot be doubted, and the tax is not 
the less because it is paid in varying sums by private individuals and is not included 
in any general or local taxation returns. It is all the more to be deprecated because 
it is thus concealed. Over and over again we had complaints from factory owners 
of the oppressive character of this tax, and to escape from it was the chief if not 
the only reason alleged by the owners of large workshops for keeping the number 
of their hands under 50. 

According to the statement of Mr. Fitton,— 

These fees probably amount in the aggregate to eight or 10 times the whole cost of the 
factory department; and constitute a direct tax upon British manufactures paid by one class 
alone, the owners of factories throughout the country, for the privilege of employing young 
persons in their operations. ny 

Mr. Striedinger, another very able inspector, thus refers to the subject :— 

The system of surgical certificates and the doctor and his fees are the subject of so 
much irritation and so many complaints in the greater part of my district that it would be 
unjustifiable to turn a deaf ear to the all but general outcry. The expense falls heavily on 
many establishments, especially small ones. It is an additional tax on trade, a tax which I 
honestly confess I often have not had the heart, during periods of depression, to enforce. ‘To 
relieve the factory owner at the expense of the public, by feeing the certifying surgeon out 
of the Exchequer, as has been sometimes proposed, would appear to me a monstrous proceeding, 
all the more so as, at any rare in my district, I fail to perceive the advantages of a doctor's cer- 
tificate over an extract from the register of births. J am obliged, in the course of the year, to 
cancel large numbers of surgical certificates, although, from perhaps mistaken personal con- 
sideration for the certifying surgeon, I exercise this privilege only in the most flagrant cases. 
If a certificate of real age were to be substituted for the surgical certificate, I am certain that 


a by far smaller number of persons below the legal age would have a chance of employment 
than is now the case. 


I am aware that some two years ago the certifying surgeons have been instructed to grant 
certificates for a fee of 6d.in their own houses. That instruction, almost an insult to educated 
professional gentlemen, has remained, with few exceptions, a dead letter, just as the scale of 
fees laid down in 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 15. has never been properly adhered to. Certifying surgeons 
have often been known to demand exorbitant fees, or to frighten ignorant factory owners into 
outrageous contracts, and have been supported. 

There are as stated in the Report over 1,000 certifying surgeons, and the whole 
of this important and valuable patronage is placed in the hands of the heads 
of the factory department, who’ do not appear to have been over severe or 
exacting in requiring from the surgeons the proper discharge of their duties, 
for we have it in evidence on more than one occasion that surgeons who 
have been guilty of great breaches of duty were still continued in their position. 
For all these reasons, I certainly feel no confidence in the system. Were it 
not already in existence as regards the factories I do not believe that any one 
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would dream of proposing its creation for the sake of the workshops, and if 
we are not ready to propose it because it is proved to be required in the work- 
shops, we are not justified in establishing it simply for the sake of uniformity. 
As regards Ireland its extension to the workshops would simply result in the 
creation of a whole host of new officials. At the present moment, unless 
another has been appointed within the last few months, there is but. one cer- 
tifying surgeon in the whole of the province of Connaught, and I venture 
to: say he gets very little to do. If every child employed in every sort of 
handicraft labour, is for the future to be obliged to get a surgical certificate 
before employment, a large number of new medical officials will have to be 
appointed, or otherwise new labours and duties will be thrown on the dispensary 
and workhouse doctors, for which, beyond a shadow of doubt, they will expect 
and require better remuneration than the paltry fee of 6d. or 1s. for each 
child. 

I maintain that no necessity has been shown for this, and now when we are 
about to take away from the certifying surgeon what has formerly been his chief 
duty, viz., certifying as to age, there is no reason whatever for extending his juris- 
diction to the workshops. It seems to me that if this inspection by a doctor is 
really necessary it involves a great deal more than appears on the surface, and that 
the only logical conclusion at which we must in the end arrive will be that a 
periodical inspection of all working children by medical men is necessary, and 
as this is not contemplated, and would, | presume, be felt as an intolerable burden, 
I cannot join with my colleagues in recommending this partial extension of the 
surgeon’s jurisdiction. I am rather of the opinion that the system of having certi- 
fying surgeons might be altogether done away with. The only exception 1 would 
make to this is the case in which no certificate of birth can be procured by the 
child; here a certifying surgeon may, perhaps, usefully intervene, and upon this 
point I do not differ from the recommendation in the Report, although even here 
I have considerable doubts whether the factory inspectors would not be as good 
judges of the probable age of the child as the surgeons. It may also be desirable 
to retain the services of these gentlemen in regard to children employed in textile 
factories. I confess I have considerable doubt upon this subject myself, but I 
admit that a good deal of evidence was given in favour of retaining and even 
extending their jurisdiction in these establishments, I therefore would not dissent 
from this, but certainly outside of the textiles I would not recommend that their 
duties should be extended. . 


RESTRICTIONS ON CHILDREN’S WorK AND EDUCATION. 


Tam glad to say that in this part of the Report I am generally in accord 
with my colleagues, although I think they start with too wide a recommen- 
dation. They recommend general compulsory education not alone where factory 
and workshop children are concerned, not alone in the large towns and cities ; 
but for all children, in all places, in the country as well as town, and 
whether engaged in agriculture, or mines, factory industry, or doing nothing. 
IT am not quite prepared to join in this recommendation. I do not admit that it 
legitimately comes within the scope of our inquiry, and certainly if it does, we 
have never gone into it sufficiently to be able to pronounce a decisive opinion on 
it. The recommendation to extend compulsory education to the whole United 
Kingdom and to all classes of children is a very wide recommendation. It isa 
pronouncement of a decree upon a subject sufficiently great and important in 
itself to need the whole attention of a Commission, appointed for no other purpose 
than of investigating it, for, although it may be true that the principle involved 
in general compulsory education is one needing no inquiry, yet its application 
may need, and I think does need much investigation. Before recommending such 
an important change, we must look beyond mere theoretic principles, and see 
how far those principles can be put into active operation. Into such an investi- 
gation we did not go. I do not believe it was our duty to have gone, and not 
having made this investigation, I do not think we are justified in pronouncing a 
decision upon a subject upon which we are not more capable of forming an opinion 
than if we had held no inquiry at all. ' For instance, there is no part of the United 
Kingdom which would feel this proposed change more than Ireland, and without 
examining one single witness representing the agricultural districts of Ireland, or 
inquiring how far compulsory education would be acceptable or could be enforced, 
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it seems to me going too far to recommend its general adoption. It is but a few 
years since a Royal Commission, presided over by Lord Powis, and having amongst 
its members some of the ablest men in the country, was appointed to inquire into 
the whole question of primary education in Ireland. That Commission sat for 
three years, it inquired most minutely into everything connected with primary 
education, and especially into this very point, and its decision being decidedly 
pronounced against the establishment of compulsory education in Ireland, I am 
not prepared, in the face of this Report to make, as I say without inqniry, a 
recommendation in the contrary direction. 

At the same time I am bound to admit that if general compulsion did exist the 
dealing with the factory and workshops children, would be a matter of much 
greater ease than it is at present, and where this compulsion is adopted, which 
appears likely to be the case in all the large towns of Great Britain, I quite 
concur with the opinion of my colleagues. 

It seems to me that in all such cases the labour of the factory inspector might 
be very much diminished. I would rather incline to the opinion expressed by 
Mr. Mundella that educational and other inspections should be put on a different 
basis, and that the enforcement of the educational provisions of the law with 
respect to factory children as well as all other children, should be placed in the 
hands of the educational authorities; the factory inspector, of course, assisting 
and co-operating with them. At present a great deal of the time of the factory 
inspectors is taken up in looking after the education of the children, and if we can 
judge by the prosecutions they have instituted this seems to be their chief em- 
ployment. If relieved from this, through the action of the educational authorities, 
their labours would be greatly reduced ; they would have more time to devote to 
the enforcement of other provisions of the Factory Acts, and under this altered 
state of things there would be no necessity whatever for increasing their 
numbers. 

In the recommendation as to raising the age for employment of children at 
half-time and full time I generally concur, although from an educational point 
of view, unless compulsory education be established, or some educational test be 
introduced, the absolute postponement of half-time employment from 8 years 
of age to 10 will not be beneficial. J agree in thinking that the evidence shows 
that amongst the poorest of the working classes, those most likely to be desirous 
to employ their children at an early age, there is generally great apathy in send- 
ing them to school, and it often happens that they are never sent until they 
become half-timers. The result, therefore, of merely raising the age at which a 
child may become a half-timer may be in many cases to postpone education as 
well as work until that age. 

Were it not that the age has been already raised to 10 years by the Act of 1874, 
so far as textile factories are concerned, I would for this reason prefer that 
children should be permitted to work half-time at 9, provided: they had pre- 
viously put in a certain number of school attendances and could pass a certain 
standard of education, but the age having been already raised in the textile fac- 
tories, where the greater proportion of children are employed, this would be a 
retrograde step in their regard, and, on the other hand, 1 feel very strongly the 
importance of establishing a uniform age for commencing half-time in all employ- 
ments. There was no point on which the textile manufacturers so much com- 
plained of inequality as this one, which prohibited their employing children who 
were legally eligible for perhaps harder work in other industries, and their com- 
plaint seemed to me to be well founded. Under these circumstances, although 
the prohibition of children’s labour after 10 years of age seems to me an extreme 
one to enforce all at once, yet I see no other means of meeting the educational 
difficulty, excepting that of exacting the school attendance or educational test at 
the age of 10, as is recommended in the Report. 

As to children employed in mines and agriculture, I see no sufficient reason for 
makivee an exception in their regard; at the same time this, like the question of 
general compulsion, appears to me to be outside the scope of our inquiry, at least 
we took no evidence regarding those industries, and I am therefore not inclined 
to make any recommendation regarding them. 

There is another point somewhat of detail in connexion with this educational - 
question on which I cannot concur with the Report, that is, the recommendation 
that half-time attendance should be on half of each day, and not, without special. 
permission, on alternate days. Whilst admitting that the preponderance of 
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evidence is in favour of the half-day system, I may point out that in certain cases 
very strong evidence was given in favour of the alternate day, and that not only 
by employers, to whom the system might be more convenient, but by persons 
interested in education. 

Mr. Chamberlain, the chairman of the Birmingham School Board, says :— 

That it is almost too much to expect children who have been working for seven hours to 
give anything like attention to school afterwards. 

The following statement also was handed in by the West Bromwich Teachers’ 
Association :— 

| “WEST BROMWICH TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
“STATEMENT to be presented to HER Mavesty’s RoyaL CoMMISSIONERS appointed to inquire 
into the WoRKING of the Factory and WorkKsHOoPs ACTS. 

« Periods of Employment.—That children should be required to attend school on alternate 
days, say, Monday, Wednesday, and Friday of one week; Tuesday and Thursday of the 
next, 

* Reasons for such Statement. 

“(a.) When children work in the morning, they are totally unfit to undertake the duties of 
the school in the afternoon. 

“(b.) Leaving work at 1 o’clock, and school commencing at 2, frequently residing a con- 
siderable distance from both factory and school, it is impossible for them to be punctual and 
cleanly. 

“(¢.) The present irregular manner in which half-time scholars attend school, renders it im- 
possible for them to receive instruction to the extent of, and in the subjects required by the 
Code of the Education Department. 

«(d.) It would then be much easier to arrange a proper course of lessons for the special benefit 
of half-timers, whose educational progress would thereby be much promoted. 

Mr. Pullen, a teacher, says, in his experience— 

“ Work and school on the same day are unfavourable to education.” 


Messrs. King and Clough, teachers, certainly prefer alternate days. ‘ Children 
come dirty on the half-day :’— 
* Apart from education, think it better for children to work alternate days.” 


The representatives of the Glasgow School Board, Selkirk School Board, Dr. 
Middleton, educational inspector in Scotland, and the Rev. J. Drummond, Presby- 
terian minister, speak in favour of alternate days. 

Mr. Hunter, head inspector of schools in Ireland, favours the alternate day, and 
gives his reasons for doing so. 

Miss Steward, a teacher of much experience in carrying on a half-time school 
in Belfast, says she is strongly in favour of alternate days. She had tried both 
systems, and found the children were learning more by the alternate day system 
than they did by the morning and afternoon sets. 

Amongst the employers, Mr. Grove, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Tennant, M.P., Mr. Todd, 
‘Mr. Orr Ewing, M.P., Mr. Holms, M.P., and Mr. McAdam gave evidence in 
favour of the alternate day system. 

Under these circumstances I am not prepared to condemn this system. so far as 
to require the permission of the Secretary of State for adopting it. I believe the 
present plan is the best leaving it with the employer and employed to settle 
which system suits the trade. It does not appear that this system has been in 
any way abused. Leaving it to the decision of the Secretary of State would pro- 
bably in the long run have exactly the same result, the only difference being the 
trouble and delay and annoyance of having to make an appeal to him on every 
occasion. 


ADMINISTRATION. 


The only other point to which it is necessary for me to allude as one on which I 
cannot agree with the Report, is the recommendation of granting to the sub- 
inspectors in certain cases local assistants of an inferior grade, corresponding in 
standing to inspectors of nuisances. The power of appointing such assistants at 
present rests with the Secretary of State, but it is a power which he has, as I think 
wisely, never exercised. I do not believe the appointment of such officers to be 
at all required, and I confess I cannot accept with implicit confidence all the 
statements made by some of these would-be assistants as to their own wonderful 
success when employed some years ago under the local authorities. I believe that 
if the educational requirements of the Act be transferred in the main to the 
educational authorities, the factory inspectors will be found sufficiently numerous 
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to discharge all the other duties without any extra assistance, in the shape of 
local spies or police supervision. Of course if Parliament determines to limit the 
hours of work in every little workshop where women work at piecework, within a 
given 12 hours of the day, and to require from the occupiers of all these small 
places that notices should be hung up and sent to the inspectors specifying the 
hours and every change that may be made in them, if regular and fixed hours be 
required for the taking of meals in all such cases, a large increase in the inspect- 
ing staff will undoubtedly be required, and the ‘services of these local inspectors, 
half policemen, half detectives, will probably become necessary. I quite admit 
that “the general enforcing in 100,000 workshops, for the first time of what is 
“ distinctly known as the factory system can hardly be other than an arduous 
“ undertaking,” and for this reason amongst others I have deprecated this general 
extension of the factory system. If it be applied, as regards the small workshops, 
only where the people are paid by the day, it will be the interest of the workers to 
see that it be observed, and we may trust to them for its enforcement, but its 
almost universal extension must of necessity entail the creation of a large 
inspecting staff. ) 

T also entertain the strongest objection to calling in the aid of the local police 
to assist the inspectors. This is particularly recommended as to Ireland, and I 
can imagine hardly anything more calculated to make the whole system of fa¢tory 
legislation hateful in the eyes of the Irish people than placing the every-day 
actions of the working classes in carrying on their trades under minute police 
supervision. Moreover, this is protested against by the police authorities in Ire- 
land. Sir John Wood, the head of the Irish constabulary, expresses very freely 
his belief that it would injure the efficiency of the police force and make them 
unpopular, and that their capabilities for discharging their more proper duties 
would be seriously impaired. On the other hand, I quite concur in all that. has 


_ been said or written showing that the police in Ireland would be the most efficient 


administrators of such a law as is now proposed, indeed, no other body in that 
country could possibly enforce the proposed restrictions, and it would be quite 
absurd to expect that a factory inspector having 12 or 18 counties under his 
supervision with a district extending from Bray Head to Cape Clear, and from 
Galway to Waterford, could by any possibility enforce, against the wishes of the 
working classes, any sort of minute regulations or restrictions in the small work- 
shops scattered through the country. 

Upon this question of inspecting staff, I think the time has come for seriously 
considering how far the system of inspecting everything and everybody should be 
pressed. It seems to me that legislation has latterly been running ahead in this 
direction. In the factory department alone there are now inspectors, assistant- 
inspectors, sub-inspectors, and junior sub-inspectors, and it is proposed practically 
to create a new grade of local assistant sub-inspectors, I admit only for a time and 
only in special cases, but when once appointed I apprehend that these officers 
will be sure to make work for themselves, and their continuance will become a 
necessity. I believe we should trust much more to the co-operation and active 
assistance of the working classes themselves than to any system of inspecting 
supervision. Without this co-operation no amount of official inspection can be 
effective, and therefore it is of the utmost importance that the factory inspector 
should be ready to receive all complaints from the operatives, that his address 
should be generally known, and that he himself, as far as it is practicable, should 
become personally acquainted with the people in his district. The recommenda- 
tions in the Report on these points have my most cordial support, and I believe with 
the co-operation of the working classes the law may be sufficiently enforced to 
secure the attainment of its object, namely, the cessation of work injurious to the 
health or morals of the protected classes. . 


CoNCLUSION. 


Whilst differing from my colleagues upon the points with which I have now 
dealt, I am happy to be able to agree with them on almost all their other recom- 
mendations, I most cordially approve of the general principles on which the 
Report is founded. I agree in thinking that a consolidation of the law is much 
required ; but that consolidation I would rather see brought about by requiring 
from the employers that they should make known to their workpeople, and to 
the inspectors, the limit of hours which they exacted as represénting a day’s 
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work, than by any attempt to tie up within narrow fixed limits the discretion of 
the workpeople themselves. 

I agree in the recommendation as to the extension of the Factory Acts to 
certain non-regulated industries, specified in the Report; and I also most fully 
concur in thinking that no necessity has been shown for reducing the day’s work 
to 10 hours, outside of the textile factories. On this point as I have stated, going 
further than my colleagues, I would make no exception such as they have 
done, in regard to bleach works; but I believe if this exception be made others 
must follow. 

T also agree as to the proposed arrangements for the limit of hours, so far as 
approving of giving the option to work in all cases between 6 and 6 or 7 and 7, 
or in certain cases between 8 and 8, and with special permission between 9 and 9, 
restricting the limitation to employments, in which fixed and definite hours of 
attendance are required from the workers, and I most cordially join in deprecating 
the reduction of the length of spell of work to 43 hours in all employments other 
than textile. 

Upon the question of the recovery of lost time, especially in water mills, and 
generally in regard to all the recommendations relative to relaxations of the law 
and modifications to be granted to certain peculiar industries, I quite approve of 
the recommendations in the Report, and particularly approve of the principle of 
reducing those modifications as far as possible to a fixed system, and having them 
embodied in the Act of Parliament, rather than left to the discretion of any 
Government department. I also agree in the recommendations as to night-work, 
Saturdays, and holidays. 

Upon the educational recommendations, excepting that I do not believe we 
should go beyond the case of children employed in regulated labour, and that I 
am. not prepared to condemn half-time attendance on the alternate day system, 
I do not differ from my colleagues. I quite concur in thinking there ought to 
be uniformity in the age at which half-time and full-time employment should be 
permitted in all the industries regulated by the proposed Consolidated Act; and 
the age having been already raised as regards the textile, 1 do not dissent from 
accepting this as the standard; but for the reasons given in the Report, I join in 
the recommendation that a temporary suspension of the educational require- 
ments at the age of 18, should be granted. The improvements proposed in the 
system of certificates of school attendance I believe to be eminently worthy of 
adoption. | 

Upon the sanitary recommendations, | am obliged to differ as to the desire- 
ability of requiring a surgical certificate of fitness in all cases of first employment 
of children and young persons; but upon all other points I agree with the Report, 
and I especially approve of the recommendations having for their object the 
enforcement of better sanitary conditions in the workshops, as 1 believe the 
present unsanitary condition of many of those places far more injurious to 
the health of the workers than the actual hours of work. 

I quite concur in the opinion expressed against peculiar restrictions on adult 
female labour recommended by certain witnesses, but with regard to children and 
young persons, think that prohibited employments might be safely added to as is 
proposed in the Report. 

Finally I generally concur in the recommendations as to the constitution and 
organisation of the inspecting staff; excepting, as I have already stated, that I 
strongly deprecate the introduction of local and inferior inspectors, or anything 
like police supervision. 
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A. 


CIRCULAR sent TO CHAIRMEN OF CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, AND OTHERS. 


Factory and Workshops Acts Commission, 
Sir,- 32, Abingdon St., Westminster, S.W. 


Tne Royal Commissioners for inquiring into the ope- 
ration of the Factory and Workshops Acts, with a view 
to their consolidation and amendment, are desirous of 
giving all persons concerned an opportunity of stating any 
grievances under which they may conceive themselves to 
labour by reason of the existing laws, and of representing 
points upon which the said laws may be susceptible of 
amendment. 


The Commissioners regard the main principles of legis- 
lation regulating the labour of women and children em- 
ployed in factories of textile manufacture as settled by 
Parliament in the Act of 1874, 37 & 38 Vict. c.44. The 
object of the Commission is to ascertain and recommend 
‘the redress of the inequalities and inconsistencies in the 
various Factory Acts which have arisen, owing to the 
different times at which they have been passed, with the 
view of suggesting means for equalizing and harmonizing 
their provisions. 


Se ay 


It is therefore desired that any persons having practical 
acquaintance with the subjects of inquiry, who may con- 


ceive themselves to suffer disadvantages through the 
operation of the existing law, or who may desire an ex- 
tension of the provisions of the Factory Acts to other 
descriptions of labour where women, young persons, and 
children are employed, or who may consider that alteration 
is necessary in the present provisions for the education of the 
young employed in labour, should acquaint Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners with their views; and, if so disposed, 
should tender themselves for examination, or should select 
such individuals to give evidence on their behalf as may be 
fairly representative of the classes to which they belong. 


The Commissioners will, in the first instance, conduct 
their proceedings in London, and propose subsequently 
to visit such of the principal seats of Trade and Industry 
as may seem necessary for the purposes of their inquiry. 


Communications may be addressed to Sir George Young, 
the Secretary to the Commission, at 32, Abingdon Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

I have the honour to he, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
GrorGe Youna, 
Secretary. 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION. 


B. 
STATISTICAL TABLES. 


(1.) SUMMARIZED RETURNS OF FACTORIES AND OTHER MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS 
SUBJECT TO THE FACTORY AND WorksHopPs ACTS. 


Extracted from the Return ordered by the House of Commons to be printed of the 9th August 1871. The 
later Return of the 5th August 1875, ts confined to Textile Factories under the Act of 1874, and affords no 
basis of comparison, as between trade and trade. ' 


*.* Gmaty Carrrats denote Establishments under one or other of the Factory Acts, &c.  Jtalics denote Occupations of 
which some Establishments are under the Factory Acts and some under the Workshops Act. Ordinary type denote Work- 
shops under the Workshops Act. 


a ENGLAND. AND WALES. 


soane {e.gRaRee, of Mime mb ater] © yun on 
Num- | of Moving under13 | Males | _,,° of otal Number | the Factory 
NATURE OF OCCUPATIONS. | 2G Power. | Years of Age. | between | emales| Males | of Persons employed. | Acts of 
ts) | 13 and 18 above .| above 1874, 1864 
Works. Years’ | 18 Years'! 18 Years|—-- >> ——_| "1867, or. 
Steam. | Water.|)°M. |! BF. | of-Age. | OfA8e: | of Age. | yy | F, | [Da ete ae 
ct. 
| ¥ 
Textile Fabrics and Wearing Apparel : 
CoTTON FACTORIES = - 2,371 | 280,602 6,603 | 22,929 | 19,719 36,735 223,458 112,129 | 171,793 | 248,1 
WooLLEN FACTORIES - - 1,550 | 45,148 6,685 3,302 2,270 11,186 44,559 39,323 | 53,811 on Friend | boy 
SHODDY FACTORIES > = 120, 2,325 297 225 161 427 1,749 1,254 1,906 1,910 3,816 1874, 
WORSTED FACTORIES - -| 599 | 47,140) 1,682 | 8631 | 9,608 8,987 | 53,447} 227841 | 40,489 | 63,055 |103,514 | 1874, 
FLAX FACTORIES - ” 155 8,670 1,056 662 728 1,744 11,886 4,796 7,202 | 12,614 | 19,816 1874, 
HEMP FACTORIES : - 30 1,026 21 3 — 385 1,146 799 | 1,187 1,146 9,388 | 1874. 
JUTE FACTORIES - 10 | 1,365 — 2 22 271 1,390 247 520} 1,412 | 1,982 | 1874. 
SILK FACTORIES - - 692 7,465 985 2,272 4,646 2,648 28,828 8,917 | 18,837 | 83,474 | 47,311 1874. 
HAIR AND FUR FACTORIES - 81 213 16 2 1 150 1,182 548 700 1,183 | 1,883 1874, 
LACE FACTORIES = 3 2238 998 87 438 178 1,407 2,093 4,152 5,997 2,271 8,268 | 1874, 1861, 
HOISERY FACTORIES - -| 196] 777) 175 36 26 824 4,848 3,261 | 4,121 | 4,874] 8995 | i874,” 
ELASTIC FACTORIES § - - 61 1,079 al 4 12 678 1,852 2,077 2,759 1,864 | 4,628 | 1874, 
CALICO PRINT WORKS - 2 72 8,851 666 1,494 505 2,465 1,284 9,623 | 13,582 1,789 | 15,821 1867, 1870. 
OTHER PRINT WORKS - of 46 ST 181 245 75 717 | 382 2,087 | 3,049 457 | 8,506. 1867, 1870, 
BLEACHING AND DYEING] 269] 6418]  930| 933] 119 2,337 | 9,349] 13,240 | 15,910 | 2,468 | 18,378 | 1867, 1870, 
WORKS. > . 
CALENDERING AND FINISHING 71.|- 1,780 } 60 Bs 8 301 | 266 1,760 | 2,067 274 | 2,844 | 1867, 1870, 
WORKS. i 
W.:AREHOUSES - - - 41 ‘601 =— _ 7 674 299 2,043 2,717 306 
Fustian cutting - E - 314 _ = 47 33 491 2,917 1,265 | 1,803 | _ 2,950 58 1864 
Hand loom weaving - : 7,237 62 —~- 685 554 1,473 10,354 11,421 | 13,579 | 10,908 | 24,487 | 1867. 
Lace making yy hand - - 298 = = 11 152 26 560 180 217 712 929 | 1867. 
Tine ae raid, fringes, 76 286 _ 37 96 182 1,787 491 710 1,883 2,593 1867. 
ae. 
ae clipping, dressing, and 405 116 = 58 486 290 6,992 853. 1,201) 7,478 | 8,679 | 1867. 
JSimishing. : L 
Hosiery making by hand - 1,854 — _ 811}: 346 997 1,987 7,455 9,263 2,333 | 11,596 | 1867. 
Hosiery finishing —- - 407 10 ae 1 57 72 1,520 489 562 1,577 2,139 1867. 
Boot and shoe making - - | 8,865 420 — 648 262 7,051 16,690 26,546 | 84,245 | 16,952 | 51,197 | 1867. 
Millinery, mantle, stay, corset, | 9,626 110 4 55 279 647 | 40,144 2,148 | 2,850 | 40,423 | 43,973 | 1867 
and ae making. i . ; ; se 
Shirt and linen collar makers 214 22 = 8 31 81}. 2,780 323 407 2,811 3,2 
Tailors and clothiers - - | 5,918 79 1 178 94 3,293 9,917 | 17,535 | 21,006 | 10,011 solr 1867. 
Hatters and cap makers - 556 944, 13 144 219 1,130 5,786 5,183 6,407 6,005 | 12,412 1867. 
Manufacture of gloves-_ = 68 8 — 28 56 B41 820 1,288 1,607 876 2,488 1867. 
Manufacture of straw plait  - 277 _— — 15 136 9 513 45 69 649 718 | 1867. 
Manufacture of straw hats - 188 55 _ 3 1 60 2,815 448 511 2,816 3,827 1867, 
Artificial flowers and feathers 74 3 _ 2 24 67 1,835.| . 135 204 1,859 2,063 1867. 
Not named above - = 977 1,944 105 319 181 1,400 4,257 4,285 6,004 4,438 | 10,442 1867. 
Metal Manufactures : 
BLAST FURNACES, INCLUDING 511 | 164,551 | 1,617 205 71 17,925 2,525 99,843 |117,973 | 2,596 | 120,569 | 1867 
IN MANY CASES IRON MILLS. ; , , 
CoPpPpER*MILLS - - : 24] 2,746 70 4 _ 674 51 2,796 38,474 51} 8,525 | 1867. 
TRON MILLS = - iJ 201 | 36,970 2,660 158 3 5,489 2,155 20,553 | 26,200 2,158 | 28,858 | 1867 
FOUNDRIES - - = 1,310 | 20,022 1,124 223 11 11,610 2,664 48,933 | 60,766 2,675 | 63,441 1867. 
MANUFACTURE OF MACHINERY| 1,762 | 36,473 180 500 6 19,047 342 121,396 | 140,943 348 | 141,291 | 1867. 
TYPE AND STEREOTYPE FOUND- 27 19 = a aS" 300 25 626 926 25 951 1867. 
ING, 
TRON SHIPBUILDING - - 48 | 3,536 _ _—. _— 2,748 7 17,717 | 20,460 7 | 20,467 | 18677. 
Nails and rivets - -| 1,424] 3,995 — 313 86 1,940 4,197 5,188 | 7,441 | 4,283 | 11,724 | 1867. 
Gun making = - - 348 | 3,384 110 198 2 1,294 290 8,244 | 9,786 292 | 10,028 | 1867 
Cutlery - » e <2 379 447 20 133 13 1,382 804 6,384 7,849 817 8,666 | 1867. 
Files, saws, and tools - i 738 3,684 380 101 6 2,089 990 12,516 | 14,706 996 | 15,702 | 1867. 
Locks - - - - 111 378 — 24 1 452} 853 1,522 | 1,998 854] 2,852 | 1867. 
Buttons - | : - - 254 353 21 143 91 3,295 1,574 2,191 3,386 5,577 | 1867 
Brass finishing - - . 256 1,786 — 39 4 1,892 1,233 |. 5,854 7,285 1,237 8,522 | 1867 
COINAGE - By es : Bil /927,| «= es — 22, 162 | "206 22 1867. 
Britannia and nickel metal - val 254 50 10 1 144 238 584 738 239 97 1867. 
Blectroplate - - =| 103| 873] — 35 5 2,281] 3,478 | 4,362 | 2286] 6,648 | 1867, 
oe and silver plate and jewel- 461 145 12 138 57 1,897 1,669 8,089 4,624 1,726 6,350 1867. 
ery. ‘ 
Clocks and watches - - 992 84 os 81 10 962 154 2,861 3,904 164 
Mathematical instruments, &e. 43 64 —= 5 — 142 115 437 584 115 a. Ber, 
Miscellaneous articles of metal| 6,021 | 14,786 795 919 147 18,653 9,810 42,156 | 56,728 9,957 | 66,685 1867. 
Leather Manufacturcs : 5 
Tanners and curriers - - 569 2,054 52 58 6 1,854 504 8,884 | 10,296 51 
Saddlery - Se C0Re -| 1144 s2|  — 59 3 1,100 719 8,556 | 4,715 723 Tyas est, 
Miscellaneous articles - - 238 212 45 44 28 |. 415 426 1,391 1,850 454 2,304 | 1867. 
Chemical Works, &c. : 
Soap - - - - 73 538 6 27 27 329 142 1,346 1,702 169 1,871 | 1867. 
Candles - : - - 213 537 oo 59 5 650 125 1,606 2,315 130 2445 1860 
Oil and oil cake - - - 9 3,092 — 8 2 416 49 2,674 3,098 51 3,149 | 1867. 
Artificial manures = - 76 | 1,437 — 5 — 108 82 1,757 | 1,870 82 | 1,952 | 1867. 
GLASS MAKING - = - 213 3,944 — 45 _ _ 5,065 2,016 12,451 | 17,561 2,016 | 19,577 | 1867, 
Miscellaneous chemical works 481 | 8,726 802 "7 4 2,283 1,154 20,292 | 22,652 | 1,158 | 28,810 | 1867. 


Summarized Ret urns—England and Wales—continued. 
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Number | Number 5 oes | Whether 
Nam Amount of Children of peagel Number Total Number under 
“| of Moving under 13 Males © 2 the Factory 
NATURE OF OCCUPATIONS. pe Power. Years of Age. | between Remakes Bee: of Persons employed. eva o 
q 4, 
:Works. p18 and 18 13 Years | 18 Years 1867, or’ 
Steam.| Water.| M:, | F. of Age. +. of AREOE yy. |. & 8. | Suy special 
ct. 
Manufactures connected with Food: 
gee biscuits, confec-| 4,881 724 4 251 1,920 7,349 | 10,494 | 1,985 | 12,479 | 1867. 
mery: 
Breweries D . a 860 4,466 58 26 45 138,950 | 14,749 47 | 14,796 | 1867. 
Distilleries 16 472, _ —} = 1 339 351 352 | 1867. 
Cocoa, ohovalate, and mustard 15 1,140 _ 4] 362 877 1,168 369 1,537 | 1867. 
Salt = 54 873 6 —— a 168 2,594 2,944 163 8,107 | 1867. 
es 2 = iy as ae ' 5 ey . 
Sugar refineri 33 2,356 4 26 3,193 3,301 26 3,327 | 1867 
Vinegar - 5 > 3 191 _— = _ _ 170 173 one 173 | 1867. 
Preserved meat, fruits, and fish 132 85 _ 13 | 1 1,269 1,002 | 1,179 | 1,283] 2,462 | 1867, 1870. 
Not named above = 1,195 7,380 462 54 666 5,650 6,716 671 7,387 | 1867. 
Manufactures connected with Building, &c. : 
Builders - In : 2,890 8,391 _— 102 42 34,223 | 38,746 46 | 38,792 | 1867. 
Marble and stone masons | 28 || 1,872 760 198 1} 123, 12,574 | 14,973 24 | 14,997 | 1867. 
Carpenters, joiners, ke. - | 5,518} 3,016 102 2 165 19,977 | 15,143 167 | 25:310 | 1867. 
Painters =| 9,309 59 = 77 — 7 8,179 | 10,797 71 10,804) — 
Cabinet and furniture makers 1,821 718 40 129 29 2,008 12,250 | 15,145 | 2,037 | 17,182 | 1867. 
Not named above 1,105 | 5,620 128 218 26 163 9,680 | 11,864 189 | 12,053 | 1867. 
Paper Manufactures : 
PAPERMAKING - - - 271] 20,746 5,473 149 9,295 8,463 | 10,667 9,373 | 20,040 | 1867. 
PAPER STAINING - = 31 AT6 42 186 206 1,024 1,807 237 2,044 | 1864, 
Cardboard making — - “4 29 112 3 | iy — 90 830 571 90 661 | 1867. 
Envelope making - : 18 85 _ 2 a 1,273 354 613 1,273 1,886 | 1867, 
Paper box making - - 55 39 —_ 9 1,521 241 364) 1,544 1,908 | 1867. 
Paper collar ni front makers 8 42 — 4 —_— 402 146 222 402 624 | 1867. 
Paper colouring and manbling 26 38 — 10 340 147 277 350 627 | 1867. 
Not named prone - 22 20 — 15 305 222 362 308 670 | 1867. 
Miscellaneous Manufactures : : 
Ropemakers > = - ° 677 356 11 1,185 104 460 2,518 5,321 564 5,885 | 1867, 1846. 
Healdknitting,&e. - - 109 229 — 60 120 561 416 586 681 | 1,267 | 1874. + 
PoTTERIES tS - - 517 4,679 260 2,069 1,068 14,316 18,825 | 26,255 | 15,384 | 41,639 | 1864. 
Bricks and tiles - - - 1,630 7,614 52 1,028 189 1,443 12,815 | 18,358 1,582 | 19,940 | 1867, 1871. 
OTHER ARTICLES OF EARTHEN- 446 | 2,797 48 124 1,645 5,844 | 7,446 | 1,684 |} .9,180 | 1864, 
WARE 
Glasscutting, bending, and em- 81 110 13 = 101 594 799 101 900 } 1867. 
bossing and staining. 
Shipbuilding yards - - 12} 1,820 15 | 17 = 12 8,785 | 10,353 12 | 10,365 | 1867. 
Boatbuilding “ - 167 114 — 10 — 48 883 1,112 48 1,160 | 1867. 
Mastmaking = - - - 71 128 — 4 ~ _ 270 397 — 397 |  — 
Sailmaking - - - 157 22 -- i — 29 753 | 1,054 29] 1,088 — 
LETTERPRESS PRINTING -| 3,256 | 4,167 75 272 2,667 25,502 | 89,321 | 2,704 | 42,025 | 1867. 

+ Ldthography - - 187 271 _ 139 136 1,542} 2,458 208 | 2,661 | 1867. 
Engraving - ui - 170 99 _— 33 808 1,337 1,801 316 2,117 | 1867. 
BOOKBINDING - - 2 667 137 _ 38 5,821 4,295 6,185 5,843 | 11,528 | 1867, 
Musical instruments - - 87 260 — 10 11 8,002 | 3,573 14 | 8,587 | 1867. 
Fancy box making, not being 80 85 — 19 716 471 612 740 1,352 | 1867, 

paper. 
LUCIFER MATCH MAKING - 36 248 - 78 1,594 453 | 1,056 |} 1,668 | 2,724 | 1864. 
LUCIFER MATCH BOX MAKING 72, — — 10 144 9 25 167 192 | 1867. 
Coachbuilding - 987 1,858 _— 83 — 91 14,111 | 16,284 91 | 16,387. 1867. 
Beha of wory, bone, shell, 387 128 —_— 92 517 1,547 | 2,254 524] 2,778 | 1867. 
and jet. 
Coopers - 5 . 712 383 _ 26 16 3,096 4,198 16 4,214 | 1867. 
TOBACCO, AND CIGARS - a | 263 941 40 208 3,270 3,724 5,904 3,298 | 9,202 | 1867. 
INDIA-RUBBER AND ot base 33 2,515 48) 2 985 2,298 2,714 994 3,708 | 1867. 
PERCHA. | 
PERCUSSION CAPS AND CART- 25 | 1,505 _ _ 5,431 8,606 | 4,923 | 5,443 | 10,366 | 1864. 
RIDGES. 
GUNPOWDER. - - ‘f 769 615 7 cae 201 976 1,130 201 1,331 | 1867. 
Not named above - 3,216 8,737 372 576 156 5,995 22,950 | 28,458 6,061 | 34,509 | 1867. 
! 
| b SCOTLAND 
= zy 1 
£ . 
Textile Fabrics and Wearing Apparel: | 
Corron FACTORIES - - 98 | 18,625 1,497 148 368 1,004 25,444 3,996 5,148 | 25,812 | 30,960 | 1874, 
‘WOOLLEN FACTORIES - - 218 6,829 2,476 ° 21 40 2,489 14,445 6,055 8,515 | 14,485 | 23,000 | 1874. 
SHODDY FACTORIES - - — — a — — aris = eaten = = — 1874. 
WORSTED FACTORIES - - 28 1,830 364 32 35 488 8,328 2,085 2,605 3,863 5,968 | 1874. 
FLAX FACTORIES - - 191 | 22,841 1,380 688 1,282 4,235 35,080 8,632 | 13,555 | 36,362 | 49,917 | 1874, 
HEMP FACTORIES - - 2 200 = = = 74 378 11 85 378 463 | 1874. 
JUDE FACTORIES - - 48 8,874 56 149 425 1,800 | 10,748 2,294 8,743 | 11,168 | 14,911 | 1874. 
SILK FACTORIES | ait - 4 139 — = 10 14 653 186 150 663 813 | 1874, 
HAIR AND FUR FACTORIES - 5 94 25 1 _ 3, 454 27 31 454 485 | 1874, 
HOSIERY FACTORIES - - 3 18 = 36 8 26° 216 411 473 224 697 | 1874. 
ELASTIC FACTORIES - - a _ — ad _- _ _ a — == _ 1874. 
CALICO PRINT WORKS - - 24 6,037 302 464 431 1,624 3,805 4,381 6,469 3,736 } 10,205 | 1867,1870. 
OTHER PRINT WORKS - : 4 92 8 2 = 162 76 304 468 76 544} 1867, 1870. 
BLEACHING AND DYEING 99 | 2,878} 1,047 46 82 779 4,048 3,831 ] 4,656 | 4,080] 8,736 | 1867, 1870. 
WORKS. 
CALENDERING AND FINISHING 36 797 22 — - 172 455 922} 1,094 455 | 1,549 | 1867, 1870. 
WORKS. 
Hand-loom weaving - -| 5,623 38 = 260 240 1,118 6,461 11,496 | 12,869} 6,701 | 19,570 | 1867. 
Lace making by hand - 12 _ — <= — — | 13 = = 13 13 re 
Embroidery, braid, fringes, &e.| 297 4 25 1} 19 20 | 892 58 79 911 990 | 1867. 
tee aon dressing, and 2 _ — — — P ‘1 2 7 11 18 => 
Hosiery making by hand - 263 — _ 6 6 27 1,126 364 397 | 1,182 |. 1,529 = 
Hosiery aateet oe ee 33 — | = os 15 34 85 100 BA 134 = 
Boot and shoemaking - 8,226 vig _— 156 14 1,70 894 7,795 9,658 908 | 10,566 | 1867. 
Millinery, mantle, stay, corset, 3,160 5 — 11 119 15) 8,720 426 589 | 8,839 |, 9,428 | 1867. 
and dress making. , 
Shirt and linen n ool ar makers - 190 i = 1 19 2p 818 103 130 837 967 — 
Tailors and clothiers “<1 25763 20- — 191 26 2,201 2,495 7,518 9,909 2,521 | 12,430 | 1867 
Hatters and c makers - 45 a! _ 4 ll 59 786 355 418 797 | 1,215 {> 1867 
Manufacture of gloves - : 1 — = eS — 1 1 2 3 3 4 _ 
Be straw plait = - 1 — — — _ — 1 = a 1 1 _ 
hats - 11 _— = — — — 16 — ra by 16 al 
Artificial bol ae and feathers - - 2 - = = = = 4 = = 4 Ss. 
Not named above - 463 5 _- 5 23 76 1,531 401 482 1,554 2,036 | 1867. 
A 2 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


Snmmarized Returns—Scotland—continued. 


| | Whether 
Number Number | Number | Number | - under 
Num-| of mt of Children | yf | of of Total Number —_| the Factory 
NATURE OF OCCUPATIONS. sae Power. Years of Ano: between ow — of Persons employed. : gel 
Works. ony 1s Hones EO a 1867, or 
of Age of Age. special 
Steam.|Water.| M. | F. | Ase. | M. | lar. aR.) Act. 
Metal. Manufactures : 
BLAST FURNACES - - 25) 9,767 165 31 - 659 7 6,352 1867. 
IRON MILLS - - - 24 | 10,125 — =e _ 1,022 13 9, 1867. 
FOUNDRIES - - - 144 | 2,426 125 15 _ 3,976 79 13,680 1867. 
MANUFACTURE OF MACHI- 171 | 4,724 93 6 _ 2,809 75 19,404 1867. 
NERY. 
TRON SHIPBUILDING - - 30 4,852 a — _ 2,279 40 21,696 1867. 
Nails and rivets - - 204 180 — 22 2 205 49 883 1867. 
Gun making - - - 17 = _— 2 _ 18 1 63 S 
Cutlery - = - 5 = — _ — 5 — 5 fad 
Files, saws, and tools - - 21 108 ui 1 _ 109 6 416 1867. 
Locks - - - - 36 — = 3 — 44 _ 135 _ 
Buttons - - - - 2 se —_ = 16 = 28 pa 
Brass finishing - - - 105 208 oe 8 “= 505 9 1,826 _— 
Electro-plate  - - 4 As — = 5 14 12 =— 
ae and silver plate and jewel- 47 _ aoa 3 = 96 3 137 —_ 
er 
Clocks and watches - - 815 - _ 17 _ 250 14 517 _ 
Mathematical instruments, &c. 6 = — i _ 17 4 65 ~~ 
Miscellaneous articles of metal| 1,887 864 6 81 — 1,678 226 6,441 1867. 
Leather Manufactures : 
Tanners-and curriers = - 101 171 — q — 179 42 1,204 1867. 
Saddlery- = = == =| 95 wT he — 301 14 848 1867. 
Miscelluneous articles - 33 80 — + 10 1 |- 128 123 658 1867. 
Chemical Works, &e. : 
Soap ° - - - 22 235 —_— 2 5 52 47 434 c= 
Candles - - - - 14 5 _— 2 _ 13 15 4B — 
Oil and oil-cake - - - 52 380 _ 8 _ 132 40 1,427 _- 
Artificial manures - - 28 340 a _ — 5 59 247 _ 
GLASS MAKING - - . 19 122 1 1 — 464 91 1,037 1867. 
Miscellaneous chemical works 104} 1,632 53 8 i 214 145 3,091 1867. 
Manufactutes connected with Food : 
' Bakehouses, biscuits, confec- | 1985) 238) — 122 22] 1817], 1114] 5,200 | 1867, 1888. 
ionery. 
Breweries = - - 123 475 _— 14 _— 481 63 2,017 1867. 
Distilleries - - - 44 442 63 — — 34 28 804 1867. 
Salt - - - 3 23 _ _ — 1 2 16 _ 
Cheese and butter - - a _ ~- i} oe 1 13 6 _ 
Sugar refineries - - - 17} 1,894 17 2 —_ 204 2 1,583 1867. 
Vinegar - i lg 1 — —_ — 3 —_ 4 — 
Preserved meat, fruits, and 171 122 _ —_ 83 115 4,061 842 1867, 1870, 
Not named above - - 280 508 7 5 5 65 24 952 —- 
Manufactures connected with Building, &c. : 
Builders - -| 347 122 —- 1 — 871 - 8,157 — 
Marble and stone masons - 412 639 a 2 _ 505 10 4,324 — 
Carpenters, joiners, &e. - 2,786 906 _— 22 — 2,586 8 10,374 — 
Painters - - 446 6 _ 163) _ 843 4 1,751 — 
Cabinet and furniture makers 498 267 _ 14 8 1,050 842 3,577 1867. 
Not named above - - 455 697 — 39 _ 649 77 3,443 - 
Paper Manufactures : 
PAPER MAKING - - - 53 5,957 2,187 19 2 574 8,653 2,729 1867. 
PAPER STAINING - - 6 74 _ 6 4 76 150 171 1864. 
Cardboard making - - 9 103 55 5 4 64 204 72 1867. 
Envelope making - - 3 | 34 _ _ _- 1 628 66 1867. 
Miscellaneous Manufactures : 
Ropemakers - - - 135 152 _ 258 1 575 93 760 1867, 1346. 
Healdknitting, &e. - - 20 13 = 4 21 40 249 93 — 
PoTTERIES - - - 20 582 _ 3 7 514 1,216 1,428 1864, 
Bricks and tiles - - - 168 2,108 — 47 12 875 318 1,722 = 
OTHER ARTICLES OF EARTH- 25 61 _ 6 7 142 $21 537 1864. 
ENWARE. 
Glass ontine oeeee and em- 7 = — 2 = 12 3 37 — 
bossing and staining. 
Shipbuilding yards - : 39) 718 = = = 294 ee 2,282 1887. 
Boatbuilding - E d 68 76 = 6 1 93 2 300 = 
Must making = - - - 5 + = = S 5 a, 13 — 
Sail making 5 F) - 46 = = 12 — 137 9. 211 _ 
LETTER-PRESS PRINTING - 255 856 21 35 21 1,743 873 38,588 1867. 
Lithography - cs ‘ 50 20 _ 27 15 174 138 238 1867. - 
Engraving 5 5 E 34 33 = 16 _ _ 211 1867. 
BOOKBINDING - - - 59 55 2 3 3 308 1,387 812 1867. 
Musical instruments - 11 = = 2 = 9 5 42 = 
Fancy box making, not being 29 20 _- 2 8 37 374 57 - 
aper. 
LvcirBR pa ree - 2 40 = 20 56 ° 167 4 1864. 
Lucifer match-box ma ing - SS — a = <e — 
Coachbuilding - 90 22, - 4 _ 255 3 720 1867. 
Ar ede ivory, bone, shell, 5 2 — 3 = 4 3 10 _ 
and jet. 
Coons - - - 275 209 = 9 — 390 172 1,175 1867. 
oBACCO AND CIGARS - - 86 48 = 802 41 667 411 483 1867. 
INDIA-RUBBER AND. GUTTA 6 613 = 25 = 888 775 849 1867, 
PERCHA. 
GUNPOWDER - 4 = 2 62 120 _- _ 19 5 144 1867.! 
Not named above - - 556 980 — 54 30 712 1,053 8,327 1867. 


Amount 
Nun- of Moving 
NATURE OF OccUPATIONS. | Pe Power. 
Works 
Steam.| Water. 
Textile Fabrics:and Wearing Apparel : 
COTTON FACTORIES - - 14] 1,253 290 
WOOLLEN FACTORIES - - 61 187 977 
WORSTED FACTORIES - - 3 7 12 
FLAX FACTORIES - - 154} 20,506 | 2,542 
HEMP FACTORIES - - 3 60 _ 
JUTE FACTORIES - - 5 155 95 
HAIR AND FUR FACTORIES ~ 1 8 — 
OTHER PRINT WORKS - - 3 320 
BLEACHING AND DYEING 71 2,043 | 2,539 
WORKS. 
CALENDERING AND FINISHING 43 215 854 
WORKS. : 
WAREHOUSES - - - "6 30 — 
FUSTIAN CUTTING AND BAT- 18 65 852 
TING. 
Handloom weaving - - 36 = = 
LACE MAKING BY HAND i pau Ss 
Embroidery, braid, nenges, ho. 181 18 ae 
Hosiery making by han - 3 Pz. = 
Boot and shoe making - - O51 3 = 
Millinery, mantle, stay, corset, 583 16 16 
and dress making. 
Shirt and linen collar makers 57 31 aS 
Tailors and clothiers - - 177 26 = 
Hatters and cap makers - 8 — — 

_ Manufacture of gloves - - 1 gh a 
Manufacture of hats = - 4 = = 
Artificial flowers and feathers - - 3 2 py 
Not named above - : 42, 89 51 

Metal Manufactures : 
FouNDRIES - 64 869 40 
MANUFACTURE OF MACHINERY 50 636 18 
IRON SHIP BUILDING - - 5 171 a= 
Nails and rivets - . - 12 = = 
Gun making - - - 3 ey a 
Files, saws, oad tools - - 1 eos ae 
Buttons - - - - 1 = ae 
Brass finishing - - 1 2 — 
Mees and ater plate and jewel- il = = 
Clocks and watches - - 58 uo 
Mathematical instruments, &c. Pile . 24 = 
Miscellaneous articles of metal = 44 139 
Leather Manufactures : 
pene and onpriers: > - - 24 49 — 
Saddle - 78 _ _— 
Meisectinnieeus articles - - “9 _ — 
Chemical Works, &c. : 
Soap - - - - 5 = pt 
Candles - - - - 20 14 - 
Oil and oil-cake - - - 1 _ _ 
Artificial manures : - 4 157 co 
GLASS MAKING - - 8 4 - 
Miscellaneous chemical works 81 237 _ 
Manufactures connected with Food : 
Bakehouses, biscuits, confec- 8 _ — 
tionery. 
Breweries : : - 19 586 20 
Distilleries : : - 18 569 130 
Cocos, CHOCOLATE, AND MUS- i 10 - 
TARD. 
SUGAR REFINERIES - 1 70 = 
Preserved meats, fruits and 10 20 —_- 
when named above - 38 sll 272 


Manufactures connected with Building, &c 


Paper Manufactures : 


. 


APPENDIX 


B. 


Summarized Returns—continued. 


c IRELAND. 


Builders - - - 
Marble and stone masons 
Carpenters, joiners, &e. - 


Painters - 
Cabinet and furniture makers 
Not named above . 


PAPER MAKING - - 
Cardboard making - 
ENVELOPE MAKING - 
NorNAMED ABOVE - 


Miscellaneous Manufactures : 


Ropemakers - . - 
Heoldknitting, &e. - - 
PoTTERIES - : - 
Bricks and tiles - 


Oe ARTICLES OF BARTHEN- 


Shi pbuilding yards. - 
Sail making . 


Number 
of Children 
under 13 
Years of Age. 
M. ity. 
65 52 
2 — 
472 | 1,129 
84 27 
183 7 
= 6 
2 ee 
13 | 7 
— 4 
— 16 
18 | 15 
3 64 
3 21 
10 5 
ae 4 
3 4 
1 
= 7 
1 6 
2 = 
1 = 
3 zed 
) = 
6 1 
1 — 
1 — 
2 ome 
5 A 
17 2 
4 — 
4 — 


ee 
Males 


| between 
13 and 18 


Years 
of Age. 


Females 
above 
13 Years 
of Age. 


woe Ero 


179 


Number 


0. 
Males 
above 

18 Years 
of Age. 


Total Number 
of Persons employed. 
M. F. |M.&F. 
1,456 2,701 4,157 
817 673 1,490 
30 45 75 
17,339 | 37,700 | 55,089 
170 1 854 
109 618 727 
14 7 21 
627 105 732 
3,338 975 4,313 
3897 15 412 
1,236 1,103 2,339 
401 — 401 
826 528 1,354 
1 101 102 
109 981 1,090 
17 4 21 
1,214 849 1,563 
331 3,828 4,159 
496 8,660 4,156 
1,525 1,150 2,675 
37 57 94 
2 4 6 
_ 10 10 
_ 23 23 
666 585 1,251 
4,606 2 4,608 
3,389 7 3,396 
3,153 _ 8,153 
38 6 AL 
23 = 23 
3 _ 3 
7 5 12 
11 _ fap | 
2 _ 2 
213 vi 220 
19 — 19 
554 41 595 
491 77 | 568 
386 6 392 
75 20 95 
36 2 38 
221 44 265 
8 1 9 
340 i 3847 
255 9 264 
1,404 8 1,412 
8 A 9 
1,954 12 1,966 
1,411 5 1,416 
80 17 97 
124 cm 124 
117 60 777 
801 27 828 
445 _ 445 
220 — 220 
434 = 424 
812 re 812 
72r 287 1,008 
279 10 289 
558 475 3033 
9 L 10 
23 198 221 
7 179 186 
457 8 465 
5 — 5 
167 55 222 
4A7 46 493 
218 87 300 
539 oe 523, 
85 - 35 


A 


Whether 
under 
the Factory 
Acts of 


1867, 1870, 
1867, 1870. 


1867, 1870. 


1867. 
1864, 
1867. 
1867. 
1867. 


1867. 
1867. 


1867. 


1867. 
1867 


1867. 


1867. 
1867. 
1867. 


1867. 
1867, 1870. 


1867. 


1867, 1846. 
1864. 
1867, 1871. 
1864, 
1867. 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


Summarized Returns—Ireland—continued. 


Number Whether 
Amount Number . Number | Number . under 
ee of Move ema Males ¥ ites Males of peut pean Me ead 
: Is Boe , ; 5 
NATURE OF OCUPATIONS. | > ower. Years of Age. | bebween| “Shove | ‘above 187d. 280, 
Works. |___. VGRES 13 Years | 18 Years 1867, or 
Aaa of Age. | of Age. any special 
Steam.| Water.| M. F. Be. M. F. |M.&¥F.| "Act. 
Miscellaneous Manufactures—cont. 
ayers ea PRINTING - 229 427 10 9 _ 1,242 418 2,455 Lins 418 4,124 | 1867. 
ithography - - - 1 — _ _— _ 4 => al = 5 = 
BooKBINDING - é 3 39 sou) AC | ee 144 BIA 289 | 484)  574| 1,008 | 1867. 
Musical instruments - - 4 4 — — oa 4 3 B4 38 3 41 -- 
Fancy box making, not being z 6 _— — _ 40 840 70 140 340 480 | 1867. 
paper. 
LUCIFER MATCH MAKING - 8 8 ~~ 8 13 35 66 20 63 79 142 | 1864, 
Coachbuilding - - - 7A 10 os 6 2 248 35 964] 1,218 37 | 1,255 | 1867. 
set ivory, bone, shell, 3 -- — -- - 4 6 au] 15 6 21 - 
and jet. | 
Coopers - - - - 4'7 3 — al 1 88 4 380 469 5 474, — 
TOBACCO AND CIGARS - - 79 56 — 15 8 977 16 645 1,637 19 1,656 | 1867, 
PERCUSSION CAPS AND CART- 1 _ =_ 1 2 4 20 22 5 27 | 1864. 
RIDGES. 
GUNPOWDER - - : 1 16 220 = = 22 6 144 166 6 172 | 1867. 
Not named above - - 103 203 _ 6 5 180 268 558 744 273 1,017 | 1867. 
d. TOTALS OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 
Textile Fabrics and Wearing Apparel : 
England - ‘ E - | 42,770 | 419,389 | 19,547 | 43,629 | 41,092 88,546 | 493,592 | 309,087 | 441,262 | 584,684 | 975,946 
Scotland - : - | 16,892 | 68,314] 7202] 2,999] 3108] 17,721 | 192,499] 61,690 | 81,638 | 125,537 | 207,170 | 
Treland— - = “ -| 1,749 | 25,032 | 8,298 688 | 1,361] 8140] 54,046] 22,389 | 31,158 | 55,406 | 86,564 
Total E E - | 61,411 | 512,735 | 35,042 | 46,539 | 45,561 | 114,407 | 670,066 | 898,116 | 554,053 |'715,627 |1,269,680 
| 
Metal Manufactures : 
England - 3 2 - | 15,085 | 294,707 | 6,989 | 3,929 514] 84,502] 38,220 | 405,368 | 498,094 | 83,734 | 526,828 
Scotland = 2 : - | 3,043 | 38,254 389 193 2| 13,693 540 | 80,693 | 94,579 542 | 95,121 
Ireland - : - - 198 | 1,722 192 6 6 1,611 62} 10,401 | 12,018 68 | 12,086 
Total = . - | 13,321 | 329,683 | 7,570 3,428 | 522 | 99,806] 38,822 | 496,457 | 599,601 | 34,844 | 684,035 
Leather Manufactures : 
England - E -| 1,946 | ~2,848 97 161 87 2,869 1,649 | 13,881 | 16,861 | 1,686 | 18,547 
Scotland - 2 429 261 = 21 1 698 179 2,680 | 8,306 180 | 3,486 
Ireland - 2 . 111 49 — 1 = 184 103 767 952 108 | 1,055, 
Total b -| 9486] 2658/97 188 38 8,751 1,981 |. 17,278 | 21,119 | 1,969 | 23,088 
Chemical Works, &c. : 
England - é : -| 1,158 | 18,274 308 | 7 221 38 8,851 3,568 | 40,126 | 49,198 | 3,606 | 52,804 
Scotland - : - : 289 | 2,714 5d 21 6 88 397 6,279 | 7180 403 | 7,588 
Treland - c 2 69 419, — CLONE 336 71 1,923 | 2,264 71 | 2,336 
Total 2 sg -| 1,461 |/ 21,400 862 247 44} 10,067 4,086 | 48,828 | 58,642 | 4,080 | 62,729 
Manufactures connected with Food : 
ngs a - 3 g 530 352 93 5,599 4,452 85,124 | 41,075 | 4,545 | 45,620 
eed Doyles 2 |S Bee [Reon | - sas daa |) Leo |) cezer'| 7 sigor | Idea | 14860 | 5367 | te.ane 
Treland— - = - 3 85 | 2,066 412 8 1 393 121 4,694 | 5,095 | 122 | 5,217 
Total - - - | 9,305 | 22,956 | 1,185 504 164 8,718 9,880 51,242 | 60,459 | 10,034 | 70,498 
Manufactures connected with Building : 
England - : : - | 14,856 | 14,176 928 821 62 | 18,964 2,408 | 96,883 |116,663 | 2,470 |119,188 
Sooting ne - : 4,939 | 2,687 = 94 8 6,004 941 | 26,626 82,724 49 $5678 
Treland ~ > : 217 | - 407 — 7 4 477 293] 1927 | 2 9 A 
Total : - -| 20,012 | 17,220 928 922 44 | 26,4465 3,642 | 125,436 |151,803 | 3,716 | 155,519 
Beret eres ta 3,566 | 13,482 | 10,927 | 14,888 | 18,577 | 28,460 
SDSS: kt | ee PRA Oae t seas ape is | 4,635 | 3,038 | 3,783 | 4,645 | 8.48 ‘ 
Ireland - - - - 27 245 652 ~ _ 113 853 484] 597 853 | 1,450 
Total . - - «| bee | 27,971| 8412] 420] | 165 4,394 | 18,920 | 14,449 | 19,263 | 19,075 | 38,388. 
Miscellaneous Manufactures : 
face . 2 - | 14,052 | 33,894 | 1,586] 6,050] 1,897] 45,100 | 46,066 | 140,522 | 191,672 | 47,968 | 239,635 
Scotland *- 3 - -| 1,995 | 6,665 148 834 223 7,047 7,568 19,089 . 26,920 4,791 | 34,711 
Ireland = 685 = Ue ie | ere | ogo 8804, 71] av | | “Sate | eda [ho 7,0Rd | Loibaa | SCL 
otal - - - | 16,725 | 41,689 | 2,009 | 6,955 | 2,147 55,566 | 55,558 | 166,586 | 229,106 | 57,715 | 286,821 
Totals : ; 
‘ 43,878 | 257,997 | 598,887 | 1,051,868 |1,864,718] 642,265 |2,006,978 
eerand d : d , AE 158.786 ears ey 3.418 | 49,472 | 141,996 | 211,469 | 264,507] 145,414 | 409,921 
Soctraains ‘ -| “si199 | 812013 | 9,879} 786] 1,899] 14,678 | 57,482 | 49,550 | 65,009] 68,881 | 128,890 
) Genes capry—9| Gemma aa bara eae. sey 9 
Grand total t . 1130,842 {975,802 | 57,600 | 59,205 | 48,695 | $22,142 | 797,865 | 1,312,882 |1,694,229/ 846,560 /2,540,789 


——————— es 


[MOO 2TOA APPENDIXVB.GHA TAO 


@.) CoMPARISON of the ToraL NUMBERS employed in TEXTILE MANUFACTURES now under 
the Act of 1874, as einey in othe Returns of 1871 and 1875. 


Number of Persons employed. Total Number’ 
Number ‘ of 
of pubes of Cheat une of | Number of | Number of Persons employed. 
eS 18 Years of Age. _ | between 13 re hee 
Factories. am a Se ikcs ual) Venes Total 
ge 
Males. Females. rr above. of Age: =a aed oe pagmeananl = 
- §1871 5,968 38,506 . 37,371 65,442 376,388 200,344 304,292 ) 413,759 718,051 
ENGLAND AND WALES =} 1975 | 6379 56.131 | 57,436 66,517 397,092 | 205846 | 328,494, 454,598 | 783,022 
SCOTLAND - i 1871 597 1,075 ! 2,168 9,583 90,741 23,647 34,305 | 92,909 127,214 
1875 680 3,611 4,982 11,150 105,668 29,508 44,269 | 110,650 154,919 
IRELAND . oy 1871 241 539 1,181 6,287 40,747 13,109 19,935 | 41,928 61,863 
1875 235 1,467 2,259 6,819 44,204 12,995 21,281 | 46,463 | 67,744 
TOTAL FOR THES1871, 6806 | 40,120 | 40,720 | 81312 507,876 | 237,100 | 358,582 548,596 907,128 
UNITED KINGDOM- (1875 | 7,294 | 61,209 | 64,677 84,486 546,964 | 248,349 394,044 611,641 1,005,685 
| { ! 


(3.) Comparison oF THE Tora NumBERS EMPLOYED IN CERTAIN CLASSES OF MANUFACTURES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES, as given in the Factories and Workshops Return of 1871, and in the 
Population Abstracts, Census of 1871, Vol. III., showing the PRoporTIon of MALES and FEMALES 


of Att Acrs EMPLOYED, who work in a LEGAL “ Factory ” 


or “ WORKSHOP.” 


Occupation: Manufactures connected with 


eee | 


F. | M. and F. 


Textiles. 


As per Return of 1871 (Factories and Workshops) 441,262 
As per Census : i.e. Order 10. 16. (Dyer, Scourer, and Calen- 833,166 
oes Order 11, (except (5), hair-dressers, ‘makers of 
attens, clogs, buttons, umbrellas, parasols, and 
sacks, aundry keepers, and (6) rope and cord makers. ) 


Metals. 


As per ee of 1871 (Factories and Workshops) - - 493,094 

As per Census: i.e. Order 10. 6. (type-founders) 7, 8, 9, 659,265 
(except female percussion cap makers, cartridge and 
ammunition makers, and “others,’) 10; Order 11.5. 
button makers ; Order 15. 8-14. 


534,684 
1,122,190 


33,784 
42,724 


526,828 
701,989 


Food. 


As per Return of 1871 (Factories and Workshops) ~ - 41,075 
As per Census: #.e. Order 12. 1. (provision curer, dealer), 112,062 
astry cook), 3 (brewer, sugar 


2 (baker, confectioner, 


refiner) ; Order 15. 6. (salt manufacture, males.) 


4,545 ! 
18,809 \ 


45,620 
130,971 


(4.) COMPARISON OF THE NUMBERS EMPLOYED AT DIFFERENT AGES IN CERTAIN SELECTED TRADES 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES, as given in the Factories and Workshops Return of 1871, and in the 
Population Abstracts, Census of 1871, Vol. IIL, showing the PRoportions of MALEs and 
FEMALES EMPLOYED, who work in a LEGAL “ FACTORY ” or “ee WORKSHOP.” 

ee ne a being selected differently, it is impossible to effect an exact comparison; but the following Table gives it as nearly 


F.and W., 
Refe- : Under 13 
rence in Occupation. 
Census. 
M. F 
V,11.5. Hosiery - - | 848} 429 
V.11. 5. Tailor - - =| 178) 94 
V. 11.5. Millinery; ladies 55} 279 
a outfit. : 
V.11.5. Shirtmaker, seam- 3) 81 
- stress. 
VI. 16.2. -| Machine worker-| —| — 
V.L1. 5. Shoes and boots - re 262 
vV.11.5. Straw plait - —- 136 
V.10.16.& Bleaching, dyeing, | 2, O78 707 
11.1,2,3,4.) and printworks. 
» 23.2. | Tanner and cur- 58 6 
rier. 
meaach |eancrmaking =| us| 1 
Vv. Ke per i - 49 8 
V.10.1. Bookbinding - 88} 22 
v.10,1. Letter press print- | 272 id 
ing. 
V.10. 9. Percussion capsand| — 12 
pe tridace. 
vV.15.8. Gold, silver, and} 188) 17 
jewellery, 
v.10.7. atches oad clocks} 81}; 10 
V.10. 10. Machinery - -] 500 6 
v.10.9. Guns - - - | 198 2) 
7.10.10. | Files, saws, and | 101 6 
S. 
v.10. 10. Cutler - - -{ 133) 13 
v.15. 14. Nails - - -| 313) 86 
v.15. 3. Bricks - - = /1,023) 139 
v.15. 4. Potteries and | 2,193) 1,109 
earthenware. 
v.15. 5. Glass - = - 45) — 
V. 10. 13. Ships and boats - SH... = 
V.13.2. Cooper-  -— - 26, — 
V.10.14. | Carpenter and| 102) 2 
oimer 
Vv. 10. 14, ason - - st 198) 1 
v.12. 2. Baker, confectioner| 251) 65 
v.12. 3. Tobacco - - _ 28 
° 7a 5. Warehouseman -| — i 


as may be. 
Census. F. and W. Census. F.and W. Census. 7 y 
Under 15. |7——)— | Under 20. All Ages, All Ages, |. & W.| Census 
Tg os ¥F Total | Total 
3 M.& F,) M. & F. 
tween | above } 
M. FR. 13 & 18. 138. M, F. M. F . F. | 
3 | | 
1,324 2,026 1,898 8,355 3,754 5,526 | 13,946 8,784 | 22,367 | 19,671 | 22,730 | 42,0388 
2,718 1,092 3,293 9,917 | 14,694 7,487 | 21,006 | 10,011 | 111,843 | 38,021 | 31,017 | 149,864 
79 5,773 647 | 40,144 435 | 66,606 2,850 | 40,423 2,625 | 808,347 | 43,273 | 310,972 
5 1,984 81 2,780 =< 10,831 407 2,811 = 80,038 3,218 _ 
= 1076 | °° — — =S 8,971 == = 20,971 _ — 
6,592 2,179 7,051 | 16,690 | 26,107 8,439 | 34,245 | 16,952 197.4 465 | 25,900 | 51,197 | 223,365 
1,011 6,816 9 513 1,392 | 18,603 - 69 649 | 3,596 | 45,270 718 | 48,863 
2,479 375 5,820 4,231 6,965 936 | 34,608 4,938 | 29,729 | 2,540 | 39,546 | 32,269 
~ BAL 55 1,354 504 3,240 172 | 10,296 510 | 22,828 | 506 | 10,806 | 23,334 
687 132 1,100 719 3,751 641 4,715 722 | 21,181 1,830 5,437 | 23,011 
1,017 549 2,055 9,295 2,692 2,337 | 10,667 9,373 | 10,142 } 6,630 | 20,040 | 16,772 
344 664 1,852 5,321 1,925 3,270 6,185 5,343 7,917 7,057 | 11,528 | 15,474 
3,685 89 | 15,547 2,667 | 14,456 342 | 39,521 2,704 | 44,073 741 | 42,025 | 44,814 
? 220 1,317 5,481 ? 1,220 4,925 5,448 ? 2,157 | 10,366 ? 
964 263, 1,397 1,669 4,156 1,245 4,624 1,726 | 19,009 3,002 6,350 | 22,081 
482, 28 962 154 3,188 158 3,904 164 | 20,693 580 4, 21,278 
3,911 68 | 19,047 842 | 22,983 186 | 140,943 348 | 119,722 524 | 141,291 | 120,246 
505 15 1,294 290 2,147 90 9,736 292 | 11,210 366 | 10,028 | 11,576 
757 81 2,089 . 990 3,394 343 | 14,706 996 | 17,363 1,195 | 15,702 | 17,558 
811 63 1,382 804 3,332 347 7,849 817 | 17,066 837 8,666 | 17,905 
1,104 1,208 1,940 4,197 2,524 3,653 TAAL 4,283 | 12,367 | 10,864 | 11,724 | 23,231 
3,170 505 4,520 1,443 7,833 1,557 | 18,358 1,582 | 36,249 2,530 | 19,940 | 38,779 
3,174 2,349 6,839 | 15,959 8,421 7,360 | 33,701 | 17,068 | 29,169 | 15,953 | 50,769 | 45,122 
1,652 64 5,065 2,016 5,044 690 | 17,561 2,016 | 18,344 1,737 }» 10,577 | 20,081 
817 c= 1,893 60 5,280 = 11,862 40,605 — 11,922 a 
= 1,076 16 — 4,198 16 | 19,240 == 4,214 —_ 
3,175 2 A 165 | 31,085 27 | 25,143 167 | 205,624 209 | 25,310 | 205,833 
2,758 | — 2,201 93 | 15,654] — | 14,973 24} 98,130} — 14,997 | — 
2,651 133 2,894 1,920 | 12,593 882 | 10,494 1,985 | 62,120 | 6,333 | 12,479 | 68,458 
675 A472 1,977 3,270 2,282 s772 5,904 3,298 | 10,115 4,252 9,202 | 14,367 
1,798 771 674 299 8,298 3,179 2,717 306 | 38,150 7,188 3,023 | 45,838 
| 
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FACTORY AND, WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


(5.) TABLE of the NuMBERS EMPLOYED at different Ages in certain Selected Occupations in ENGLAND 
and WALES, not under the Factory and WorkKsHops ACTS. 


Occupation. 


Exhibitions, shows, theatres 
Household duties (wives) 
Assisting husbands (wives) 
Domestic servant (general) 
Domestic servant (specific) 


Coachman 
Cook - 


= | Groom 
4 } Gardener | Housemaid 
z| Nurse - 
Inn servant 
General dealer, shopkeeper 
Huckster, peg ye - 
Hawker, pedlar - 
Railway servant - = 
Driver, carter -  - 
Barge ‘and water carriage 
Messengers, porters - 
Agr icultural labourers 
Shepherd - - 
Farm servant (in-door) 
Gardener, not domestic 
Groom, not domestic 
Gamekeeper - - 
Fisherman : 
Laundry Keeper 
Dairy - - 
Butcher - - 
Poulterer, fishmonger 
Greengrocer - 
Grocer - - - 
Miner - - 
Coal heaver, Inpourer 
Chimney sweeper - 
Stone quarrier- - 
Slate quarrier - = - 
Railway labourer - 
Road labourer, scavenger 
General labourer - - 
Shopman (undefined)  - 


Housekeeper 


Laundrymaid 


oe. Wa) ie Tee eer 8 EE a of aeneen Wane) 28) ba, Tae. poe ee 


one ee 


Under 15. All under 20. All Ages. 
Total. 
192 101 $12 541 5,117 2,207 7,324 | EZ. 3.7 (all). 
_ ome a 256,285 _ 3,883,830 — It. 4.1. 
— | = — 1,328 — 387,827 — II. 4. 2, 
7,183 90,409 25,593 387,537 68,369 780,040 848,409 | IE. 5.2. 
2,110 21,943 17,199 96,241 87,183 | 450,427 537,560 | £2. 5.2. 
12 1,167 312 9,830 16,174 140,836 1,385,969 
794 82 7,080 5,237 21,202 93,067 
285 2,587 2,180 34,723 18,688 110,505 ‘ 
_ 55 825 _— 4,538 
_ 17,230 = 38,402 — 75,491 
989 759 7,471 6,791 28,538 20,537 
357 110 1,620 798 22,208 17,783 39,991 III. 6G, 2. 
138 43 564 188 3,350 1,808 5,158 IIl. 6.2 
858 466 2,977 2,026 27,277 17,340 44,617 | TIL. 6.2. 
1,575 6 12,059 24 84,625 275 84,900 III. 7.1 (all) 
2,156 9 11,411 32 114,373 668 115,041 Ir. 7.2. 
1,175 30 4,864 102 29,487 377 29,864 | FIT. 7.3 
37,428 870 58,791 1,181 97,006 1,587 98,593 | TEI. 7.6. 
74,629 2,176 164,247 6,785 764,574 33,513 798,087 rIv.8.1 
1,302 — 8,273 — B23; — — Iv. 8.1. 
22,086 2,001 78,766 11,061 134,157 24,599 158,756 | IV.8.1 
2,233 10,127 232 95,829 2,240 98,069 Iv. 8. 3. 
1,486 a 8,937 —_ 42,682 = — rIv.9.1 
84 a 647 = 12,429 = ra rv.9.1. 
809 36 3,883 116 20,679 364 21,048 | IW. 9,1. 
40 1,090 194 10,710 1,664 168,934 170,598, | W. 21, 5. 
816 81 2,674 430 16,441 14,117 20,558 V.12. 1. 
2,356 41 14,105 417 72,682 3,165 75,847 vVv.12.1. 
355 46 1,948 288 15,342 2,923 18,265 | VW.412.1. 
495 110 2,210 621 18,983 6,836 25,819 V.412.2 
2,996 259 17,801 1,846 88,598 22,496 111,094 | VW. 12, 
85,976 906 98,909 2,920 371,105 5,678 376,783 V.25.1. (all) 
1,928 279 4,589 1,511 24,747 3,251 27,998 25.2, 
248 a 1,054 — 6,211 — — V.15.2 
956 a3 3,590 3 25,681 _ — V.15. 3. 
603, = 2,196 — 9,793 — = V.15.3. 
470 = 8,131 — 45,070 — _ v.15. 3. 
297 <— 702 10,462 — _ vV.15.3. 
21,623 409 83,550 1,412 509,456 7,149 516,605 VI. 16.1. 
1,332 438 3,51 2,975 6,652 8,333 14,985 | VI. 16.2. 


(6.) ANALYsIS of a RETURN of MiLLs (TEXTILES) employing WATER-POWER in the four divisions of 
the United Kingdom, showing the number supplied with auxiliary steam-power equal to 
three-fourths of their nominal water-power (marked in the table “ Adequate ”), and otherwise. 


England. Scotland. Ireland. Wales. Total. 

. os 5 1 25 5 0 25 5 1 of a 1 / o8 EI 

#.|s2| 22 df. | ae| Se [82/25 df. | ae) 85 #.|se| Se 

a ae | 52 | SS es 50 §.2 Se =e) ge Sy =ike) So S ey EA Bo 
S2| | SF lrotal| $2 | S2) SF |Potal.| $2] S2| SF rota) So | S| SF rota! 2] 2) SS lmotay 
az|\2a| 28 ae \sq| is melee | Se ables | gap") 26) ea] og | om 

op,| aa 33 of | 88a 3s og| aa 3s og,| sa/3ea og, a8 Sea 

zw | es|<s Pe eases ol see pa | Wai Wek Hf Ds eI 2 Sonis 

n 7) 7a) nm 7) mR a) m ar) Dm 
Cotton - -| 45 | 17 |.194 | 256 6 2 | 12 | 20 8) ee 2 2 ‘ z .. | 51 | 19 | 208 | 978 
Wool - - 92 382 207 831 87 9 59 155 42, 4 6 52 246 7 254 | 467 46 | 279 792, 
Wag oe se) enka Goal RO allah ATA ees ley 3) a6 haat al So sao cee Aiea ee a nf UR ales 
orstedaa ) viel nten Wall MOTE wry Me S kee srl hoa toaly sal aan a Pees ae ve | ee 16 tO) Teena tro 
Sik (= ce} 99) Be] ab | OB. | fee | ey | ee dws oft Le] eid wee 2 ST 2a 
Shodayn ie.) PAPO aS Al GovAal| @Oalones: bla we || ted Pp eegf ee Lee [ose t|eeled es) fh secs) tee: ht eal anes tala amma 
TLORIGEY: hy. re eNO ee ie 2 Wane 1 ge aA) Se GR Sa a i ath Pea easel 5 5 
_ Jute mS pelt Bats ae nie oe 1 5 6 o oe 5 5 30 oe oe os “s gl 10 11 
Hemp - = 4 3 35 4 i) oe ae 1 ate On Ad an Aig ie fe ate 5 Pr Bis 5 
Hair i a 1 4 oe 1 *% ee os oe oe an oe oe a . es o a: o. oe 1 
Lace =) Jie 2 . 1 3 an AG + af os ap 2 0 se le 40 te 2 ws 1 3 
Elastic -  - i hee a ee Pee PRR NEM 
Total - - | 213 63 | 553 | 829 | 108 15 | 102 | 225 53 | 7 45 | 105 | 246 1 7 | 254 | 620 86 | 707 | 1,413 
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C. 


ANSWERS OF ASSISTANT INSPECTORS AND SUB-INSPECTORS, AND 
FURTHER ANSWERS. 


ConTENTS. 

e Page. Page. 
QUESTIONS I.-x. - - . “ - 9 (3.) Mr. Sub-Inspector Bignold - - - 116 
ANSWERS :— (4.) Mr. Fe Kindersley - - - 117 

(1.) Mr. Sub-Inspector-Meade King - - - 10 (5.) Mr. 3 Oswald - - oe LLY, 
(2.) Mr. Assistant-Inspector Walker - - - 11 (6.) Mr. ‘i Sale rs = A) labs, 
(3.) Mr. Sub-Inspector Osborn - - a1 RD (7.) Mr. Inspector Redgrave - - - - 118 
(4.) Mr. 2 Buller Z - =) ais (8.) Mr. Sub-Inspector Johnston : ” - 118 
(5.) Mr. Py Cooke-Taylor = 16 (9.) Mr. Assistant-Inspector Walker ~ = - 120 
(6.) Mr. Assistant-Inspector Coles - - = ORY (10.) Mr. Sub-Inspector Hoare - - - 120 
(7,) Mr. Sub-Inspector Cameron = - = 18 (11.) Mr. Pe Fitton - - - 121 
(8.) Mr. “A Henderson - - - 22 (12.) Mr. 5S Bowling - - - 123 
(9.) Mr. aS Bignold - - - 23 (18.) Mr. & Mostyn - - - 124 
(10.) Mr. a Woodgate - - 5) (14.) Mr. a Cameron - = - 124 
(11.) Mr. > Cramp - - =" 26 (15.) Mr. a Woodgate - S - 125 
(12.) Mr. os Oswald = - - 29 (16.) Mr. ss Meade-King - - - 125 
(13.) Mr. bn Lakeman ~ - - - 380 (17.) Mr. 5 Captain May - - 126 
(14.) Mr. as Hoare - - - 84 (18.) Mr. fe Monsell = - -, 127 
(15.) Mr. Rs Astley - - - 386 (19.) Mr. a Cairns - = - 127 
(16.) Mr. a Richmond == - - = 89 (20.) Mr. oF Cramp a a - 127 
(47.) Mr. ay Sale - - - - 40 (21.) Mr. Assistant-Inspector Coles - - - 127 
(18.) Mr. % Mostyn - - - 41 (22.) Mr. Sub-Inspector Cooke-Taylor - - 128 
(19.) Mr. 5 Fausseit - - = 44 (23.) Mr. 3 Jones - - - 128 
(20.) Mr. i Sir W. Chaytor - - 46 (24.) Mr. es Richmond - - - 128 
(1.) Mr. . Kindersley - - - 47 (25.) Mr. 3 Henderson - - a R29) 
(22.) Mr. Assistant-Inspector Patrick - - - 49 (26.) Mr. ss Lakeman - - - 129 
(23.) Mr. Sub-Inspector Gould - - e 2 50 (27) Me. e Osborn = - - 180 
(24.) Mr. % Redgrave - - Sern ol (28.) Mr. a Striedinger - - - 131 
(25.) Mr. Assistant-Inspector Whymper - a DO (29.) Mr. fs Buller - - - 182 
(26,) Mr. Sub-Inspector Bowling - - mies whats (30.) Mr. 3 Redgrave - - - 182 
(27.) Mr. 4, Wood - - = 6% (81.) Mr. Fe Blenkinsopp - - - 1338 
(28.) Mr. Mi Cairns - - ar 62 (82.) Mr. oy Beadon - - - 134 
(29.) Mr. rs Jones 5 2 = 63 (33.) Mr. He Rickards = = - 185 
(30.) Mr. & Hudson 2 - SUIhGS (34.) Mr. Assistant-Inspector Whymper - = 185 
(31.), Mr. a. - Johnston - - - 65 (35.) Mr. Sub-Inspector Gould - = - 136 
(32.) Mr. Ms Brewer - - She 52 (36.) Mr. oy Faussett =: - - 1387 
(83.) Mr, or Beadon - - = 74 
(34.) Mr. . a Beaumont - = Sat 
85.) Mr. ay Rickards 2 ~ D9 olbodrl ay 7 ae ir SPE Sy eT ae 
ae Mr. ‘ Thornhill i Shires, FURTHER QUESTIONS vo INSPECTORS 137 
37.) Mr. oS Striedinger - - = 579 a. As to Ornamental Tile Works z 2 - 137 
(38.) Mr. dy Blenkinsopp - - - 86 b. As to boys carrying wet clay - - - 137 
(39.) Mr. 3 Cullen - - - 91 ce. As to females in salt works - - - - 138 
“a i Captain May - SEO d. As to silvering mirrors by the mercurial process - 138 
(41. te 5 Oram - - - 100 
(42.) Mr. a Fitton - - - 103 
Sd Nagel ’ Pee WE hi. heft ede i Fkee RETURN or MODIFICATIONS, 1874-75. 
UESTIONS XI.-XII. - s - 2 - : 
ees : Dal (1.) By Mr. Redgrave - - - - - 139 
'(1.) Mr. Sub-Inspector Astley 2 =) 116 (2.) By Mr. Baker - = . e - 140 
(2.) Mr. 4 Hudson = - Sts) 


QUESTIONS FOR ASSISTANT INSPECTORS AND SUB-INSPECTORS. 


I.—State the term of your service as an assistant in- 
spector or sub-inspector of factories, and in what districts. 

I1.—Name the counties and parts of counties, the prin- 
cipal centres of industries, and the principal occupations 
carried on within your district, distinguishing, as to fac- 
tories, those under the Acts of 1874, 1864, and 1867 with 
its amending Acts of ]870 and 1871, respectively; also the 
principal industries under the Workshops Act, and give 
approximately the numbers of factories and workshops 
under each of the Acts mentioned, and in the several 
industries enumerated. 

I{].— What are the ordinary hours of commencing and 
leaving off work in the several occupations? ‘To what 
extent is it customary to work overtime under any of the 
statutory modifications, or otherwise? State if any of 
these modifications appear to be unnecessary or objection- 


1, 


able. State if any further modifications appear to be 
desirable. 


IV.—State if any industries now under the Acts of 
1864 or 1867 (Factories) with its amending Acts of 1870 
and 1871 could, with advantage, be brought under the 
Act of 1874; if any otherwise, and why; if any alteration 
is desirable in the line of distinction now drawn between 
factories and workshops; if any statutory provisions ap- 
plicable to the larger are inapplicable to the smaller esta- 
blishments, or vice versi, and where the line should be 
drawn, if any be required, between them ? 


V.—State if there are any industries or occupations not 
now under Government inspection or statutory regulation 
as regards the labour of women and children, &c. which 
ought to be placed thereunder, or otherwise, and why ? 


B 


10 


VI.—State any deficiency that may exist in the present 
mode of securing education upon the system of “ half- 
time,” and any alteration that may be required either as to 
schools or school certificates. 


Vil.—Give your opinion as to the sufficiency of the 
present staff of inspectors for enforcing the Acts, and offer 
any suggestions by which, in your opinion, it might be 
made more effective, or for rendering the Acts more easy 
of enforcement. 

VIII.—What is your opinion of the present system of 
certifying surgeons, their certificates, the places where 
they may be granted, the amount of fee payable, and the 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


extent to which a copy of the register of birth might supply 
the place of a surgical certificate? Give the resident ad- - 
dresses of your certifying surgeons. 


IX.—What effects have you observed upon the employ- 
ment or education of children on account of the parallel 
operation of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, the 
Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, the Coal Mines and 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, 1872, and the Agri- 
cultural Children Act, 1873? 5 


X.—Suggest any other points for consideration touching 
the matters legislated on in the Factory and Workshops 
Acts. 


ANSWERS. 


(1.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspector Mzape-Kine. 


I.—I have served as a sub-inspector of factories since 
October 1868, in the Manchester district only. 

II].—My sub-division at present embraces parts of the 
counties of Lancaster and Chester, including a part of 
Manchester and Denton in the former county, and Hyde, 
Northwich, Altrincham, and Knutsford in the latter. 

The principal trades and occupations within my district 
are as follow :— 


Under the Act of 1874 :— Approx. 
Number. 
Cotton factories - = = 7 
Silk > - - = - 1 
Wool i - - - - 1 
Under the Act of 1864 :— 
Fustian cutting = - - - a bf 
Earthenware = - - - 3 
Paper-staining - - - - 1 
Under the Act of 1867 :— 
Metal factories, 7.e., engineering, foundries, 
machinery, &c. - - - 1/120 
Letter-press printers and bookbinders Sey) 
Glass works = = - - 3 
India-rubber and gutta-percha - - 4 
Paper - - = - - 2 
Hats - = - - = 25 
Salt > - - - - = 7D 
Under the Act of 1870 :— : 
Print works. - - - - 6 
Bleaching and dyeing works, including 
calendering and finishing - eo) 
Warehouses, in which~ the processes of 
“hooking, lapping, making-up, and pack- 
“ing,” are carried on . - - -» 90 
Miscellaneous works - - =i oO 


The principal industries under the Workshops Act are :—- 


Approx. 
Bricks - - - = -| Number. 
Articles of wearing apparel - - 
Lithographic printing § - - = 
Rope and twine - - : 
Wood turning - - > - 
Smiths - E - - S 4,000 


Saw-mills and joiners - 
Chemical works - 
Hats (at Hyde and Denton) 

Salt (at Northwich) . . 
Miscellaneous - > = 


I{1.—Ordinary Hours of Work. 


Commence. Leave off, 


Textile factories - - - 
Fustian-cutting, summer months 
a 3 winter a 
Metal factories - - - 
Letter-press printers and book- 

binders = - - 
Calico printworks, bleaching and 
dyeing works, &c. = - - 


ioe) D ies) AIA NAS 


Warehouses : - - | 

Salt works : = - Trregular._ 

Continuous ; 

-| change every 
six hours. 


Glass works —- = 


Occupiers of calico print works and of some dyeing and 
finishing works not unfrequently avail themselves of the 
modifications (1st sched., par. 2, 33 & 34 Vict. c. 62), which 
authorise the employment of male young persons of 16 
years of age for 15 hours a day, and of females, young 
persons, and children for 30 minutes beyond the ordinary 
hours of work, under specified conditions. 


Young persons of 14 years of age and women are em- 
ployed (under perm. mod. 14, sched., 30 & 31 Vict. c. 103.) 
14 hours a day in the publication of railway guides. 
Several milliners and dressmakers have obtained permission 
to employ young persons of 14 years of age and women 
14 hours a day under perm. mod. 1, Ist sched., 34 & 35 
Vict. c. 104, commonly called the “ Season-trade Moditfica- 
fation.” ; 

However necessary the preceding modifications, to which 
I have alluded, may be, my experience has led me to believe 
that this last-mentioned one is both unnecessary and ob- 
jectionable. The fact that only a small minority of em- 
ployers have availed themselves of it is a sufficient proof 
that the modification is not necessary, and it is clearly 
objectionable that girls and women should be kept at work 
even in “busy seasons,” many of them not even leaving 
the workrooms for meals, for 14 hours a day in a close 
and heated atmosphere, and be unable to return to their 
homes until 10 o’clock at night or later. - The result of 
some inquiries | made in Manchester on this subject was 
published in the Reports of the Inspectors of Factories for 
the half-year ending 3lst Oct. 1872, page 88. 

No further modifications appear to be desirable. 


IV.—No trade or industries now under the Acts of 1864 
or 1867 could, in my opinion, be brought under the Act of 
1874 with advantage, except with regard to the ages and 
meal hours of children. It seems unadyisable to interfere 
further, at present at all events, with arrangements between’ 
employers and employed with regard to the hours of work 
or of meals of women and young persons. ; 


It would be well, however, to render the Workshop Act 
more in unison with the Factory Acts than it is at present. 
It is a great hardship that a manufacturer of hats, for 
example, who employs 50 persons should be subject to 
certain restrictive and expensive regulations, from which 
his next-door neighbour, engaged in the same trade and in 
close competition with him, is exempt because he happens to 
employ only 49 persons. All employers engaged in the same 
trade should be subject to the same regulations irrespective 
of the numbers of persons employed. It would be well too 
to require similar attendance at school of children employed 
in workshops to that of those employed in factories. 


I would venture to suggest that one line of distinction 
should be drawn, and that z¢ should be between textile 
factories and all other factories and workshops, leaving the 
Jextile Act as it is and placing all other works under one 
other Act. 


V.—tThere are some industries and occupations in this 
district, which at present claim immunity from factory 
and workshop legislation, for example :—‘* Home trade” 
warehouses, in which the processes of “hooking, lapping, 
** making-up, and packing,” are not carried on, nor either 
of them. In these houses boys are employed, generally as 
apprentices, but not often under 14 years of age; the work 
is not laborious, consisting, for the most part, in running 
errands. The hours of work are, however, in some instances 
and seasons, long. ‘ 

The carrying of newspapers affords another occupation to 
a vast number of boys and girls, over whose education and 
hours of work we have no control, by reason of their not 
being employed on the premises of their employers. 
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Another occupation, to which I would direct..attention, 
is that of “ carriers.” Nearly every man engaged in this 
trade, and in charge of a waggon, has the assistance of a 
boy; these boys are called “ nippers,’”’ and I am frequently 
told, when trying to follow up a boy, under 13 years of 
age, whom I have discovered, working “ full time ”’ in some 
factory or workshop, that he has virtually set the law at 
defiance by becoming a ‘“‘ nipper.” This occupation is a 
dangerous, though popular refuge of the most persistent 
evaders of the educational clauses of the Factory and 
Workshop Acts. 


‘To the above may be added the following industries in 
which children are frequently employed :— 


Street-hawkers. 
aac assistants. 
Telegraph messengers. 
Canal navigation. 


Mention may also be made here of retail shops. It cer- 
tainly seems contrary to the spirit of factory and workshop 
legislation to sanction the employment, for two or three 
hours at night, behind the counter of a retail shop, of 
women and girls who have previously worked the legal 
number of hours in a workroom of the same establishment ; 
but frequent complaints are made of such employment, and 
we have no means of preventing it. 


V1I.—The most notable deficiency in the present mode of 
securing education upon the “half-time ” system consists 
perhaps in the disinclination of many schoolmasters to 
admit such pupils into their schools, amounting in some 
instances to a positive denial. Children employed in brick- 
fields often experience difficulty in gaining admission to 
schools. 


Schoolmasters, whose time is fully occupied, complain 
generally of the additional task imposed on them of fill- 
ing up the requisite certificates of attendance; this may, 
in a measure, be alleviated by some alteration in the form 
of certificate at present prescribed, and by compelling the 
employer to enter thenames of such children as he may 
employ in the school certificate book before it is sent to the 
school. 


VII.—In large manufacturing centres such as this, the 
present staff is insufficient in number to enforce strict com- 
pliance with the yarious provisions of the different Acts, in 
all cases. 


To allude more particularly to the ‘‘ workshops,” much 
time and labour has to be expended, in the first instance, 
in discovering them, and subsequently, unless they receive 
more frequent visitation and supervision than the present 
staff is able to afford, the occupiers are too apt to neglect 
or forget the instructions and explanations which have been 
impressed upon them. Prosecutions—a somewhat harsh 
and objectionable means of enforcing compliance—would 
doubtless be of far less frequent occurrence than at present, 
could the workshops be more frequently. visited. Any re- 
duction of the amount of office work and clerical duties, 
such as weekly reports of employment, detailed accounts 
of expenses, copying, &c., which at present occupy no 
inconsiderable portion of his time, would of course enable 
the sub-inspector to give more personal supervision to the 
factories and workshops ; but the employment of a class of 
men subordinate to the sub-inspectors, would, in my 
opinion, be at the same time the most advantageous and 
economical means of increasing the efficiency of the staff. 
Such men might be employed by the week, day, or even 
hour, and could render great assistance to the sub-inspec- 

- tors in a variety of ways, such as, for example, by visiting 
the parents of children found illegally employed, follow- 
ing up such children, procuring certificates of births, and 
other requisite evidence for prosecutions; and especially 
useful would they be in assisting to detect cases of illegal 
employment of women, young persons, and children by 
night. Unscrupulous employers are apt to rely occa- 
sionally on the supposition that the sub-inspector, who 
is engaged in a tiring occupation the greater part of the 
day, is not likely to be often similarly engaged by night. 
At all events, the chance is in their favour, and they dare 
at times to run a risk, which they would be less willing to 
incur if it were known that we occasionally employed an 

’ extra pair of eyes by night. 

_ VIIL—I am of opinion that the system of certifying 
surgeons might with advantage be maintained as it 

' prevails at present, so far as it relates to textile factories 

under the Act of 1874. And a periodical sanitary in- 
spection of such factories would doubtless be efficiently 
performed by them, and prove a satisfactory and valuable 
service. But on the other hand their necessary visits to 
small works, for the purpose of “ certifying’? one or two 
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young persons, cause much dissatisfaction in the minds of 
employers, some of whom, from forgetfulness, and others 
perhaps in consideration of the fee, which they can ill 
afford to pay, fail to give the requisite notice to the cer- 
tifying surgeon for weeks, and, in many instances, months 
ayer the engagement of a fresh boy or girl under 16 years 
of age. 


In the smaller works I think it would be advantageous 
to allow a copy of the register of birth (a far more certain 
proof of age) to supply the place of a surgical certificate. 


Addresses of certifying surgeons :— 


George Pettinger, Esq., M.D., 93, Great Jackson 
Street, Manchester, 

F. M. Pierce, Esq., M.D., 361, Oxford Road,.Man- 
chester. 

Dr. Ilderton, Fairfield, Near Manchester. 

J. H. Billing, Esq., 361, Stockport Road, Longsight, 
Near Manchester. 

J. H. Larmuth, Esq., Sale, Near Manchester. 

S. Beecroft, Esq., Hyde, Near Manchester. 

Dr. Stevenson, Stretford, Near Manchester. 

Dr. Dixon, Hartford, Northwich, Cheshire. 

J. 8. Sutcliffe, Esq., King Street, Knutsford, Cheshire. 


X.—With respect to the employment of children, young 
persons, and women in workshops, the hours of work seem 
to been unnecessarily elastic. The hours of siz in the 
morning and eight at night, could, as far as my expe- 
rience enables me to judge, be substituted as the extreme 
limits between which such employment shall take place, 
for the present limits of five in the morning and nine 
at night, without causing disturbance or inconvenience to 
any trade. 


Much difficulty experienced in enforcing the Workshop 
Act would be removed if the occupiers were compelled to 
hang up an abstract of the Act in the workshops, setting 
forth the hours of work and of meals, which hours should be 
binding, in the absence of notice of alteration to the sub- 
mspector. 


W. O. Meave-Kine. 


(2.)—From Mr. Assistant-InspecTOR WALKER. 


I.—I was appointed a sub-inspector of factories in 
February 1838 and an assistant-inspector in January 1868. 
For the first three years I had charge of the Glasgow dis- 
trict, and, subsequently, of the Dundee district. As 
assistant inspector I have the supervision of the following 
districts in England : Leeds, Rochdale, and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and of all Scotland, 


II.—My district includes all Scotland; and in England 
the counties of Northumberland and Durham, and parts of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 


The principal centres of industry are Glasgow, Edin- 
burgh, Dundee, Paisley, Arbroath, Aberdeen, Hawick, 
Galashiels, Newcastle, Sunderland, Stockton-on-Tees, 
Middlesbro’, Leeds, Hull, Rochdale, and Burnley. 


The principal, manufactures under the Act of 1874 are 
cotton, flax, jute, silk, and wool. 


Under the Act of 1864, earthenware, lucifer matches, 
percussion caps, cartridges, paper staining, and fustian 
cutting. ; 

Under the Act of 1867, blast furnaces, copper mills, iron 
mills or forges, iron, copper, and brass foundries, machinery 
or any article of metal in the manufacture of which steam, 
water, or any other mechanical power is used, india-rubber 
or gutta-percha, paper, glass, and tobacco, letterpress print- 
ing and bookbinding, and all premises in which 50 or more 
persons are employed in any manufacturing process. 


Under the Act of 1871, print works and bleach works. 


Under the Workshops Acts of 1867, 1870, and 1871, 
workshops of all descriptions. 


I am not at present able to state with anything like 
accuracy the number of factories and workshops under the 
several Act of Parliament, but will prepare such a list, if 
required. 

IlJ.—In textile works in England, and in some few in 
Scotland, the hours of work are usually from 6 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m., less 13 hours for meals. Generally, in Scotland, 
from 6 a.m, to 6 p.m., less 2 hours for meals. 
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In iron works in England the hours of work are as 
under :— 


Monday, from 8.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., less 1 hour 


for dinner = z - - - 8 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, from 

6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., less 13 hours for meals - 40 
Saturday; from 6 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., less half an F 

hour for breakfast - - - ARS 0) 


In all, per week - - hours 54 


In the same class of iron works in Scotland the hours of 
work are— 

From 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, 

Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, less 2 hours 


for meals - - - 45 

On Saturday from 6 a.m. to 12.30 p.m., less half 
an hour for breakfast - - - = 06 
In all, per week =~ - hours 51 


Overtime is worked in season trades, millinery and dress- 
making establishments, also in letterpress printing, iron 
founding, and print works. These modifications do not 
appear to me to be open to objection, and I am not aware 
that further modifications would be desirable. 


IV.—I do not think that any of the industries under the 
Acts of 1864 or 1867, or the amending Acts of 1870 and 
1871 could, with advantage, be brought under the Act of 
1874. The only change which it occurs to me to suggest 
is that the hours of work in workshops should be assimi- 
lated to those in factories, and that premises in which a 
less number than 50 persons are employed should be made 
factories. 


V.—I am of opinion that confectionery works should be 
placed under the Factory and Workshops Acts. For a 
time it was understood that these works were embraced by 
the existing Acts, but, in a case tried last year in the 
Sheriff Court of Glasgow, it was decided that confectionery 
works came under the Bakehouse Act, so that children of 
any age may be employed in these works from 5 a.m, to 
9 p.m. 

I think also that women, young persons, and children 
employed in retail shops should be placed under supervision. 
Their hours are sometimes prolonged to midnight, which I 
consider most objectionable. At present Iam not aware 
of any other industry which is not embraced by the existing 
Acts. 


VI—I think the present mode of securing education 
upon the principle of half time, by children being employed 
in two sets, forenoon and afternoon, and enforcing atten- 
dance at school three hours a day, works very well. I dis- 
approve of the alternate day system, and would only allow 
it to be adopted in exceptional cases, with the sanction of 
the inspector for the district. 


VII.—I think the present mode of administering the 
law by two inspectors, possessing concurrent authority and 
acting independently of each other, and from whose judg- 
anent there is virtually no appeal, is open to great objections. I 
am of opinion that the staff of inspectors should be increased 
to at least four (the number appointed under the original 
Act of 1833), who should practically form a board, tu which 
all matters connected with the department should be re- 
ferred, and perhaps a chief commissioner might be added, 
who should act as chairman, and be the channel of com- 
munication between the Government and the department. 
While the above arrangement would relieve the Home 
Office of a great deal of trouble and annoyance, it would 
also insure uniformity in the administration of the law 
throughout the country. I have been informed that when 
the office of assistant inspector was created, immediately 
after the passing of the Act of 1867, when the work of the 


department was very much increased, it was the intention © 


of the Government of the day, Mr. Hardy being then at 
the head of the Home Office, to increase the number of 
inspectors to four, and I think it is unfortunate that the 
views. of the Government were not carried out. I also 
think that the office of assistant inspector should be 
abolished, the duties of which are almost nominal, and 
differing very little from those of a sub-inspector. 


I would also abolish the office of “junior sub-inspector.” 

As a rule, inexperienced young men are not fitted to dis- 
charge the duties of sub-inspector, which require consider- 
able tact, judgment, and discretion; and I consider the 
salary they receive (200/. a year) altogether inadequate to 
enable them to maintain a proper social position in manu- 

» facturing and commercial districts, where money is so 


much deferred to. Iam also of opinion that the absence 
of such social position must necessarily lessen the influence 
they should possess with magistrates, mill owners, and 
others with whom they are constantly brought into official 
contact. 

VIII.—I approve very highly of the present system of 
certifying surgeons, their certificates, the places where 
granted (i. e. the places where the children and young 
persons are employed, with slight exceptions), and I think 
that the copy of register of birth should only be supple- 
mentary to the surgical certificate and not supersede it. 

The addresses of the certifying surgeons will be furnished 
by the sub-inspectors of the respective sub-divisions. 

IX.—I am not enabled to give any answer to this ques- 
tion from my own experience. 

X.—I would suggest that in future it should be illegal to 
place the boilers of steam engines under any room in which 
any person is employed. 

Qy. Water Mills.—I am also of opinion that more strin- 
gent measures should be adopted to protect the workers in 
flax wet spinning mills from the escape of steam from the 
hot water troughs and from spray from the revolving 
spindles. I codsider it should be made compulsory to place 
tight-fitting covers over the troughs, and aprons or splash 
boards in front of the spindles, 


(3.)—Frou Mr. Sus-Insrector Oszorn. 


I.—I was appointed a sub-inspector of factories in June 
1868, and had charge of the Blackburn sub-division, which 
included nearly the whole of the north-east division of 
Lancashire ; when Blackburn ceased to be a resident centre 
in 1873, I was transferred to the Rochdale sub-division. 


The Rochdale sub-division consists of parts of Lancashire 
and of Yorkshire, comprising Rochdale, Burnley, Bacup, 
and the Rossendale Valley, ‘'odmorden, Shaw and Royton 
and Hebden Bridge. 


The district includes over 1,000 places under the Factory 
Acts, and approximately between 300 and 400 workshops. 


IJ.—The principal industries under the several Acts are 
as follows :— 


Act of 1874. 


Cotton spinning and weaving - e SNGN4 
Woollen ” 3? 7 e fo] 100 
Silk us 39 - - ok! 
Worsted _ ,, a = = aes 
Act of 1864, 
Fustian and velvet cutting - = e468 
Act of 1867. 
ron founding - 2 . 4 | 
Millwrighting -  ——- ss = ge 
Machine making - = + f 
Letterpress printing - =) Iee49 
Clothing - - - 5 grad 
Paper - - = “ F gee 
Card-making for cotton and woollen - sail t3) 
Heald knitting - - - “ a 
Acts of 1870 and 1871. 
Printworks - - a 3 BOL 
Dyeworks - - . 2 = 20 
Bleachworks  - - e 5 Ses} 
Workshop Acis (approximately). 
Millinery, &c. - - - & - 50 
Brickfields - - ~ = - 40 
Clothiers - - = 4 £29 
Ropemakers — - - s a wbhae 
Cloggers - - = 3 - 100 
Heald knitters - - 4 : #10 


Besides about 40 fulling and finishing mills; and sundry 
miscellaneous workshops, such as brushmakers, tinners, 
bobbin-turners, upholsterers, joiners, &e. 


III.—In textile factories the hours of work are from 6 a.m. 
to 5.30 p.m., and on Saturdays to 1 p.m.; during the past 
winter some mills commenced at 6.30 a.m. 

In the iron and machine trade, the hours are from 8 a.m. 


on Monday, and 6 a.m. on other days, to 5.30 p.im., and - 
on Saturdays to 12.30 p.m. 


Fustian-cutters from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and on Saturdays 


to 2 p.m. Some, however, have adopted the factory 
hours, ~ 
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Clothiers, milliners, and letterpress printers vary in their 
hours, commencing at 6 a.m., 7 a.m., or 8 a.m.; milliners 
in some few cases at 9 a.m., cloggers likewise. 


In other trades 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. are the usual hours. 


Overtime under the modifications is not frequent. In 
iron foundries the extra 30 minutes are occasionally 
necessary to run the metal. 


In letterpress printing it is confined to the publishing 
night of the local newspapers. 


In millinery establishments, if. connected with a retail 
shop, the half-holiday is usually on a day other than 
Saturday ; and the 30-day permissions to work extra time 
have proved sufficient to cover the busy seasons, which 
seems to point to the possibility of curtailing the statutory 
modifications in these instances without disadvantage to 
the employer, and with advantage to the employed, who, 
if apprentices, have to give the extra time without any 
corresponding compensation. 


It appears desirable that the weekly half-holiday should 
be extended to all workshops, irrespective of numbers 
employed; as arule, the fewer the hands, the more work 
there is for them to do. Moreover as, where the half- 
holiday is given on any other day than Saturday, the half- 
holiday is not really so valuable a rest as where it is 
followed by the Sunday, the eight half-days or four whole 
days given by Factory Acts might fairly be given in work- 
shops. ‘The present time is also a favourable one for con- 
sidering whether 8 p.m. should not be the latest limit of 
ordinary, and 9 p.m. of extraordinary work. 


The whole question of modifications appears a difficult 
one. As they stand at present, the textile employer is the 
only capitalist within the scope of the Acts who is debarred 
from relief. 


It would seem feasible to devise means to allow him 
under regulated conditions to recover time lost by failure 
of water power, or breakdowns of steam engine or mill- 
gearing, which frequently cause serious loss. 


Exceptional circumstances also sometimes occur which 
make it desirable there should be reasonable relief. 


IV.—I am inclined to think the 10 hour principle of the 
Act of 1874 could, with the advantage of simplicity, be 
made the universal rule, incorporating as exceptions such 
modifications as appear necessary for the industries under 


the Acts of 1864, 1867, 1870, and 1871. 


I also think the line of distinction between factories and 
workshops might be obliterated. 


V.—Employment in retail shops is the only occupation 
1 am aware of as not under statutory regulation, and there 
appear great obstacles to bringing it under Government 
inspection with any equivalent benefit. 


VI.—-The present requirement of 10 hours of schooling 
per week for a child employed in a workshop is anomalous 
and inadequate. 


The half-time system is most admirably adapted for an 
industrial population, combining training in a handicraft, 
and habits of industry concurrently with school-work, a 
variation of pursuit well fitted for the physical and mental 
capacity of a child. 


Continuous work for 10 hours on one day cannot be 
beneficial to a young child’s physique; and three hours of 
real instruction is as much as the child-brain can possibly 
assimilate. 


The alternate day system has already caused much con- 
fusion at schools where the half-time system was natu- 
ralised, and several firms who commenced with it, have 
already given, it up in consequence. 


The number of half-timers at some schools is so large 
that the filling up of the certificates is no light task for the 
schoolmaster. 


The certificate might be simplified with a slight altera- 
tion, and the master thereby relieved from the needless 
labour of writing the figures for each day.* 


VII.—I am of opinion the present staff is not sufficient, 
as the districts haye been increased, and the duties at the 
expense of extra strain upon the inspecting staff. There 
is no diminution of the necessity for careful inspection of 


* Norr.—l hereby certify that the undermentioned children em- | 


ployed in the factory of , situated in , have 
attended the school kept by me at , for fhe number of hours 
required, and at the proper time on each day during the week ending 
on Saturday, the day of , one thousand eight hundred 
and " , with the exceptions specified in the column opposite their 
names, and that the causes of absence stated are true to the best of my 
pelief.— Proposed alterations are wnderlined, 
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factories; as the great number of minor irregularities 
demonstrates. Managers and persons in charge of the 
details required by the law are frequently changing, and 
their successors need often instruction as to the best mode 
of fulfilling their duties on these points. Then there are 
the complaints of workpeople which require prompt atten- 
tion, &c, 

The magnitude of the work of the department, taken as 
a whole, has so vastly increased that it would appear 
desirable to increase the number of inspectors at any rate 
to the original number, who should form a board, presided 
over by an inspector-general, the medium of official com- 
munication with the Home Secretary. Thus uniformity of 
action would be secured. A sub-inspector of average 
ability should be able to discharge most of the functions 
laid down in the instructions to assistant inspectors, and 
two grades of officers appear quite sufficient for practical 
purposes. 


VIII.—I think the present system of certifying surgeons 
and their certificates valuable on the point of “health and 
“ strength ” of the person to be certified, but on the point 
of age valueless in doubtful cases, without documentary 
evidence of actual age; as there is no reliable physiolo- 
gical test of actual age, and the possibility of children 
passing before the actual age, is to be strongly guarded 
against, as an injustice to parents who are conscientious, 
or whose children are not lucky enough to look older than 
they are. I think the places where the certificates may be 
granted should not be further altered. To guard against 
personation, &c., the rule could not safely be relaxed in 
the case of factories where more than five are employed. 
The fees appear adequate, and I think the certified copy 
of birth register should be procurable for sixpence, and 
supplement the surgical certificate. 


The certifying surgeons of my district are as follows :— 


W. Stanwell, Esq., Rochdale. 

R. H. Leach, Esq., Shaw, near Oldham, 
W. M. Coultate, Esq., Burnley. 

W. Stewart, Esq., Bacup. 

J. Wilson, Esq., Newchurch. 

Kincaid Pitcairn, Esq., Littleborough. 

W. Thomas, Esq., Hebden Bridge, Yorks. 
C. W. Thorpe, Esq., Todmorden. 

T. C. Law, Esq., Padiham, near Burnley. 
J. Kershaw, Esq., Royton, near Oldham. 


IX.—I have not at present any experience to record with 

aa to the operation of the Agricultural Children Act, 
873. 

In the towns where the Elementary Education Act, 
1870, has been put in force by school boards, there is no 
doubt its operation has had a salutary effect on the educa- 
tional stages previous to half-time age; but outside the 
jurisdiction of these boards there are probably still a large 
number of children who will not go to school till they 
commence work. ~ 


With regard to the Coal Mines Regulation Act, the less 
amount of schooling required, and the lower age for full- 
time work, has an influence in determining parents in reach 
of such employment as to the disposal of their children. 
In several instances where children have been returned to 
short-time who had passed the surgeon under age, those 
children have been removed by the parents to a colliery for 
the above reasons. 


There appears no adequate argument for supposing 
children employed in collieries or workshops will attain the 
desirable minimum of elementary education within less 
time, or with less school attendance than those employed in 
factories. 


x 


Sueerstion A.—That all industries where steam-power 
is employed should thereby be constituted factories (irre- 
spective of the persons employed), with a view to securing 
the proper fencing of the flywheel and crank-races. 


Succrstion B.—That it should be made compulsory 
on all occupiers, where steam-power is used, to have their 
steam boilers thoroughly inspected at least once a year by 
a competent engineer, who shall fill up a certificate in such 
form as shall be appointed, and in duplicate, one copy to 
be retained at the place, the other to be forwarded at once 
to the inspector of the district, who shall file the same, and 
report at once any failure to provide such certificate within 
the prescribed period. Penalties to be similar to those for 
neglect to fence dangerous machinery, and cunulative. A 
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book of forms, similar to a cheque book in principle, might 
be issued by the Home Office. 


Sucerstion C.—That in all cases of fatal accidents in 
factories, it should be necessary for the coroner to notify 
the local sub-inspector of the time and place of inquest, 
that he may attend if it seems desirable. 


Succrstion D.—By the final clause of sect. Ixxiii. 
7 & 8 Vict. c. 15, 1844, young persons who are mechanics 
are excepted from the operation of the Act, if ‘‘ working 
‘© in making and repairing the machinery of the factory.” 
The spirit of this would appear to be to give opportunity 
for repairs, &c., at otherwise excepted times. But by the 
Act of 1867, young persons cannot work on Good Friday or 
Christmas day, “‘ except in the factory,” as aforesaid, so that 
while a machinist can send his staff to work on machinery in 
the factory where repairs are required on these days, a mill- 
wright who repairs mill-gearing, &c., and whose work 
requires the appliances of his own establishment, cannot 
employ his own young persons in his own factory for what 
is an analogous purpose. Most cotton and other mills stop 
for one or more days at this time, and it is a matter of im- 
portance to them that these heavy repairs should be 
executed during the stoppage. There would seem to be no 
difficulty in giving relief on this point to the firm who 
perform these repairs. 


Suecrstion E.—That the certifying surgeon should at 
some fixed period see all the registered hands in each 
factory. I have often observed cases of ophthalmia, &c., 
evidently aggravated by dust and gas, and cases of epilepsy, 
&c., have come to my knowledge, so that it seems desirable 
in sanitary interests. 


Suecrstion F.—When the Elementary Education Act 
is generally adopted, it wil] probably be necessary for that 
department to have a register of the exact ages of the 
children and their standards of proficiency, in each local 
centre. An extract from this might take the place of the 
certified copy of age register, and these registers might be 
open to the certifying surgeon, and the sub-inspector of 
factories. i 


Sucerstion G.—That in view of the extent of the 
districts at present, the clause of the Education Act, 1870, 
which exempts children under any of the Labour Acts from 
its operation should be repealed, and the attendance of 
children so employed should be a matter for the educational 
authorities to carry out. 


Succestion H.—That it should be incumbent on 
school boards to furnish the local sub-inspectors of factories 
with a monthly return of any children they may by their 
officers find to be employed short-time or full-time in. any 
industry under age. 

Sucerstion I.—Considering that the fingers are the 
most important tools of a worker in the manufacturing 
districts, and that there are many accidents to children 
from cleaning machines in motion, that it be illegal to allow 
any. child to clean any machine or part of a machine while 


in motion. 
E. H. Osporn. 


Rochdale, 12 May 1875. 


(4.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspecror Buiier. 


J.—Sub-inspector, 16 years service. First in the Ashton- 
under-Lyne and Oldham district; afterwards in the 
Western district, which at the time of my entering on it, 
included 12 counties ; six in England, viz., Hants, Wilts, 
Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and Cornwall; and six in Wales, 
viz., Pembroke, Carmarthen, Cardigan, Brecon, Glamorgan, 
and Monmouth. 


Counties. 

Cornwall, Devon, and (now) half of Somerset (but I 
had to go through the other half previous to giving 
it up.) 

II.—Principal centres of industries and principal eccupa- 
tions carried on within my district. 


Factories. 

Yeovil and Torrington, gloves. 

Bridgewater, bricks. 

Crewkerne and Yeovil, flax mills. ; 

Cullompton and neighbourhood (down to Exeter), 
paper mills. 

bb ated North Tawton, South Molton, woollen 
mills. 

Chard, Tiverton, Barnstaple, lace mills. 


Under Act of 1874, 
Flax - = Se. 
Wool - - ie OE 
Silk - = ~~ 5266 
Lace - - Se | 
Hair - 2 ainties) 
Under Act of 1864. 
Potteries, &c. - ato 30 
Paper staining - ary } 


Under Act of 1867 (as amended 
1871), about 500, of which, 


Gloves - E Pa | 
Paper mills - - - 24 
Bricks - z Litas 


Workshops.—Principal industries. 
All through the district, dressmaking, tailoring, car- 
pentering, blacksmithing, &c. 
Yeovil and Torrington, gloves. 
Exmouth, Budleigh Salterton, Sidmouth, Seaton, 
Colyton, &c., pillow lace. oe 
Crediton, shoes. 


Total number of factories about 590. 

Total number of workshops. This I am quite unable to 
give with anything approaching to accuracy, but after going 
through the trade directories, I estimate the total number 
of workshops in my district, or rather, in the three coun- 
ties of Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset, (the whole of 
which I shall have been required to go through), to be, 
counting villages and all, from 10,000 to 12,000. I should 
consider this to be under than over the mark. About 4,000 
have been visited in Devon and Somerset. 


IiI.— a.m. p.m. 

Tailoring usually from 6 to 7 | 

Shoemaking a senvOrbosy | Formerly 

Saddlering 5 po OnbOwsi from 

Blacksmithing ,, > 6 to 6 in towns. 6. a.m. to 
6 to 7 in some parts | 8 p.m 


of the country. ) 
6 to 6, but subject to overtime. 


Brickmaking _,, % 
8 to 7 or; fs ormerly 


Dressmaking _,, ” 
% past 8 to 8, but sub- any 
ject to constant overtime.) hours. 
These six trades seem to be the trades in which the 
longest hours are worked, but brickmaking is now getting 
into regular factory hours. 
Gloving from = : s 
Textile factories - - - 


% past 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
- 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

or 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

- 6a,m. to 6 p.m. 
and 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. 

- 8am. to 7 p.m. 

- 9am, to 4 p.m. 


Paper mills from - 4 2 


Collars from - - - 
Pillow lace, children, from about 


As regards overtime, dressmakers and outfitters seem to 
work oyertime to the greatest extent, especially the former. 
Brickmakers used to do so, but not so much now. In these 
trades, as well as in those of rope-makers and sailmakers, 
I certainly think the power of granting overtime notices is 
necessary ; only I would make it compulsory on workshop 
occupiers to put up such notices conspicuously, 


As regards paper mills, the extraordinary number of ex- 
ceptions, 7.¢., a3 to working at nights; the working accord- 
ing to the accustomed hours of the trade; the being so 
many hours in attendance at the mill; the exceptions as 
to the Saturday half-holiday and the eight half-holidays in 
the year, &c., render it very difficult to ensure the Act being 
fully carried out. 


IV.—I cannot see why potteries, foundries, engineering 
establishments, glove and collar establishments (both facto- 
ries and workshops), and tobacco manufacturers, might not 
be brought under the Act of 1874, only I would let them fix 
their hours from 6 to 6, from 7 to 7, or from 8 to 8, ad lib. 
The 10 hours a day are scarcely ever exceeded in these 
trades in the West of England. 


Printers could not, I think, well be brought under the 
Act of 1874. Their work is so much required at night. 


In paper mills too, the loss of paper caused unavoidably 
by the stopping and re-starting of the machine is said to 
be so great that.it would not do to put them under the 
same law as other factories. 


Dressmakers, tailors, sailmakers, shipbuilders, and other 
season trades, could not, I think, well be brought under 
the Act of 1874, at all events at present. Their work is so 
fluctuating. 


As regards the line of distinction now drawn between 
factories and workshops, I am unable to suggest any im- 
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provement; but I would have surgical certificates enforced 
in all workshops, and I would have Government fix a fair 
fee (abolishing the 6d. fee, which is held by medical men to 
be a great insult to them) and pay it themselves. 


V.—It seems to me that what between the Factory Acts, 
the Workshop Acts, the Bakehouse Act, the Agricultural 
Children’s Act, the Mining Acts (both coal and metallifer- 
ous), the Chimney-sweep Act, &c., there is hardly any 
manufacturing industry which is not now nominally under 
legislative regulation. 


VI—tThe two chief defects of the half-time system under 
the Workshop Act are, it seems to me,— 


lst. The difficulty of proving that the child is under 13; 
at present if a child chooses to swear that he is over 13, the 
only way of checkmating him is by getting the register of 
his birth, and this in very many cases is not to be got. 


I would cast on the employer and parent the onus of 
proving by means of a register, &c., that the child is above 
the requisite age, and this I would do not only under the 
Workshop Act, but the Factory Act also. 


2nd. The necessity of proving that the child has been at 
work during the wole of the week ; at present a parent has 
only got to keep his child at home one day in the week, to 
obviate the necessity of sending him to school at all. And 
in brickmaking, as well as ropemaking, it is the exception 
to work through the whole of the week. 


I would assimilate the Workshop Act with the Factory 
Act, and require the child to attend school where he is 
employed during any part of the week. 


As regards school certificates, I would have regular 
school books kept under the Workshop Act, as under the 
Factory Act, with attendances, absences, and causes of 
absence marked each week. 


The present system under the Workshop Act, of keeping 
the school certificates loose in a bag, or a drawer, and 
handing them over to the sub-inspector to sort, makes it 
almost impossible to check the attendances. 


As regards the Educational Act, I would assimilate the 
Factory and Workshops Acts with it, 7.e.,as to hours of 
schooling, age, and standard of proficiency (giving exemp- 
tion from schooling). 


VII.—It seems to me utterly impossible properly to 
enforce the Acts by means of the present staff. Take my 
own case. My district is about 200 miles long, and 
perhaps about 90 broad (in its broadest part). In it are 
several good sized towns, e.g., Yeovil, Bridgwater, Taunton, 
Exeter, Newton, Torquay, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Stone- 
house, Devonport, Liskeard, St. Austell, Truro, Penzance, 
&c., places which swarm with workshops. 


Add to these innumerable smaller towns and villages, 
every one of which has its dressmakers, tailors, shoemakers, 
carpenters, blacksmiths, &c., &c. Add again to these the 
large number of lace schools (estimated from 90 to 100) 
scattered about in the villages of South Devon, all difficult 
of access ; and how it could have been seriously expected 
that one man could attend to all this besides his ordinary 
factory work, astonishes me. 


It took me nearly three years to get through the work- 
shops of Somerset and Devon, devoting myself almost 
exclusively to them, but a very large quantity remain even 
yet unvisited. 


My factories then got into arrear, and I was required to 
devote myself to them. This I have done, and the Cornish 
workshops remain almost entirely unvisited to this day. 
As to keeping any sort of supervision over the workshops 
after they have been visited, that seems out of the question. 
It has been sometimes suggested “ Don’t attempt to visit 
“all, make a selection,” but if A. were visited, would ke not 
cry out lustily if B. in the same trade were not visited too ? 


In my opinion no practicable multiplication of the pre- 
sent staff would be available for carrying out the Workshop 
Act. Every good sized town ought, I should say, to have 
a local inspector. (In Bath, where I first began visiting 
workshops, and where a local inspector had been appointed, 
nothing could have been better than the way in which the 
Workshop Act was carried out.) 


These local inspectors might be subordinate to the in- 
spector of the district, but under the direction and control 
of the inspector in chief; this would, I should say, be 
better than employing policemen, or others subject to the 
local authorities, which might lead to a conflict of jurisdic- 
tion, 

As to remuneration, I should think about two guineas 
per week would ensure efficient local inspection. 


VIII.—Certifying ‘surgeons are of the greatest use in 
carrying out the Factory Acts. Their certificates are in 
fact, the great safeguard against young hands being em- 
ployed under age, and it is the want of them which makes 
the Workshop Act so difficult. to carry out in places where 
young hands are employed. 


_ As regards the 6d. fee, that is held by medical men to be 
a great insult to them. I would suggest that a fair fee 
should be fixed (say that fixed by the circular of the 26th 
July 1871), and that it should be paid by the Government. 


As regards dockyards, where the boys have been already 
certified by Government surgeons, I would dispense with 
factory certificates altogether, or, if that cannot be allowed, 
I would appoint the dockyard surgeons as certifying 
surgeons under the Factory Act. The appointment of the 
ordinary certifying surgeon would, in my opinion, be sure 
to lead to a collision, besides being, as I should say, 
useless. 


As regards the birth register, that would not, I think, be 
an efficient substitute for the surgical certificate, for it is 
liable to personation, 2.e,, to be used for persons for whom 
it was not intended. Still, it would be better than.no- 
thing. 


The names and addresses of the certifying surgeons in 
my district are as follows :— 
Russell Aldridge, Yeovil. 
H. Norris, South Petherton, near Ilminster. 
W. Wynn Wescott, Martock, Somerset. 
John Prankerd, Langport, Somerset. 
E. W. Valentine, Somerton, near Taunton. 
B. L. Powne, Chard. 
G. F. Wills, Crewkerne. 
W. Frost, Williton, near Taunton. 
J. G. C. Parsons, Bridgwater. 
H. Alford, sen., Taunton. 
H. Olivey, North Curry, near Taunton. 
Geo. Kidgell, Wellington, Somerset. 
A. F. Edwards, Wiveliscombe, Somerset. 
C. H. M. Mules, Ilminster. 
W. Hingeston, Lyme Regis. 
Saml. R. Potter, Cullompton, Devon. 
Fredk. Morgan, Culmstock, near Wellington, Somer- 


set. 
W. H. Reed, Churchingford, near Honiton. 
Britton Hodges, Dalwood, near Honiton. 
W. H. Reed, Tiverton. 
A. Edwards, Crediton. 
Jno. Deans, North Tawton, Devon. 
Jno. Gould, Hatherleigh. 
A. D. Hunt, Chagford, Devon. 
Rd. Ley, jun., Southmoltom. 
C. H. Gamble, Barnstaple. 
Jno. Thompson, M.D., Bideford. 
C. R. Jones, Great Torrington. 
F. Gardner, Ilfracombe. 
T. L. Ash, M.D., Holsworthy. 
C. H. Massiah, Chudleigh, Devon, 
E. B. Stephens, Dunsford, near Exeter, 
W. R. Haydon, Bovey-Tracey, Devon. 
O. Kiernan, Buckfastleigh, Devon. 
W. C. Northey, Tavistock. 
F. Cann, Dawlish. 
J. A. Magrath, Teignmouth. 
J. J. Drake, Newton Abbott. 
F. O’Meara, Colyton, Devon. 
T. H.S. Pullin, M.D., Sidmouth. 
E. Charlton Fox, Belgrave, Sidmouth. 
J. W. Davey, Ottery St. Mary. 
J. Jerrard, jun., Honiton. 
Robt. Walker, Budleigh Salterton. 
W. J. Land, Exmouth, 
Hy. Hartnoll, 35, East Southernhay, Exeter. 
J.'I’. Cape, Totnes. 
H. H. Chilcott, Charlewood, Babbicombe, Torquay. 
J. M. Puddicombe, Dartmouth. 
J. Elliot, Kingsbridge. 
M. Holmes, Ivybridge, Devon. 
Rd. Ellery, Plympton, St. Mary, Devon. 
Ed. Morris, 1, Princes’s Place, Plymouth. 
W. D. Pearce, Launceston. 
W. Nettle, Liskeard. 
T, Quillar Couch, Bodmin. 
Ignatius Wilkins, Wadebridge. 
Montague Braund, Stratton, Cornwall. 
J. C. Blewitt, Lostwithiel. 
Percy Davis, Fowey, Cornwall. 
J. F. Matthews, St. Austell. 
J. M. Quicke, Truro. 
T. Mitchell, St. Day, Cornwall, 
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Wm. Boyle, Perranarworthal, Cornwall. 
Geo. Trenery, Penryn, Cornwall. 

Walter Wearne, Helston, Cornwall. 
Thomas Hutchinson, Camborne. 

Henry Harris, Redruth. 

Wm. Moorman, St. Columb. 

J. Mudge, Hayle. 

D. F. Stevens, St. Ives, near Hayle. 

F. Boase, Penzance. 

Andrew Harvey, St. Just, near Penzance. 


IX.—Where the Elementary Education Act has been 
well carried out boys are very difficult to be got. As an 
instance, at a large brickyard here (in Exeter) some time 
ago, I asked whether any children under 13 were employed. 
“© No,” was the answer; “the school board are too sharp 
“ on us for that.” This and the Agricultural Children 
Act have been the means of sending many children to 
school, especially in the lace districts of South Devon, 
the children of those parents who are in receipt of relief 
regularly each week bringing their certificates of school 
attendance to the relieving officer. In fact a frequent 
excuse for the non-production of the school certificate 
under the Workshop Act is that it has been given to the 
relieving officer. At Woodbury-Salterton the school- 
master informed me that these Acts have been the means 
of bringing in many children to his school, though he 
admitted that there was not much hold over those children 
whose parents were not in receipt of relief. 

The Coal Mines Act does not apply to my district and 
the Metalliferous Mines Act has been in operation so short 
a time that J can say nothing about it. 

Brickmakers seem to feel it a great hardship that the 
children who are necessarily debarred from working so 
many months of the year should be obliged to go regularly 
to school during the brickmaking season; and they sug- 
gest that so many attendances in the course of the year 
(which might be made during the winter months, or on 
wet days) should be substituted. 

The extension of the age next year up to 14 has been 
represented to me by many people as one that will cause 
creat hardship to parents, but that has not yet been felt 
by them. 

I would suggest that all these Acts, the Educational, 
Agricultural Children, Mines, Factory, and Workshops 
Acts, should be assimilated, z.¢e., as regards attendances, 
age, and standard of proficiency (giving an exemption from 
schooling). 


X.—I should think the best way of carrying out the 
Workshop Act would be to require surgical certificates for 
them as well as for factories, to fix a fair fee for the cer- 
tifying surgeons (abolishing the 6d. fee) and let Govern- 
ment pay it themselves ; 

‘lo make it compulsory for the abstracts of the Work- 
shop Acts to be posted up (at present most of the work- 
shop occupiers put them away-in their desks) ; 

Also the hours of work and meals. (It is the vagueness 
of the hours, 7.e., anything between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. that 
makes the Workshop Act so very easy of evasion.) 

Yo appoint local ‘inspectors,: under the factory. sub- 
inspectors, to see that these provisions are carried out. 
These local inspectors might also look after the Agricultural 
Children Act, the Bakehouse Act, the Chimney-sweep Act, 
and if it is thought desirable to extend the law to as- 
sistants in shops (as has been suggested), they might also 
look after that. Perhaps, too, printers and bookbinders 
might be put under them. 

As regards paper-mills, 1 must say I cannot see any 
reason for their being allowed to work at night any more 
than the old textile factories which used to do so before 
the Factory Act prohibited them. 

As regards “ factories in which the power is water,” the 
provision under the Factory Extension Act as to employ- 
ing young persons at night might, I should say, be well 
repealed. 

As regards the 2 o’clock limit on Saturdays, the ex- 
emption as to five persons making or repairing goods to 
be sold on the premises, and the exemption.as to women 
whose hours of work have not exceeded eight a day, might, 
T should say, be properly repealed. They make the Satur- 
day half-holiday almost nugatory. 

As regards prosecutions, I would have proper forms of 
informations prepared both under the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts. 

Grorcr F. BULuer. 

Exeter, 12th May 1875. 


(5.)—From Mr. Sup-Insprctor Cookr-TAyLor. 


I.—I have been a sub-inspector for six years. My first 
district was the south and west of Ireland, including rather 
more than a geographical half of the whole country. My 
second district was Liverpool, including Birkenhead, 
Wigan, Warrington, St. Helen’s, Runcorn, and Widnes, 
and a considerable cotton district about Leigh and Tyldes- 
ley. During the time I had this district I was very active - 
in enforcing the Workshops Act among the Liverpool 
milliners and dressmakers. ‘The most cruel hardships 
were disclosed to me in the progress of my work. However, 
with the assistance of Mr. Richmond. who was then a 
junior sub-inspector, I believe a great deal of good was 
done, and the condition of the needlewomen is now much 
ameliorated. My present district is the Preston district. 

IJ.—This district includes the counties of Cumberland 
and Westmoreland, Lancashire, north of Preston and 
Chorley, and a small strip of the west of Yorkshire, 
tolerably well defined by the route of the new Settle and 
Carlisle Railway. The chief centres of industry are Pres- 
ton, Chorley, Lancaster, Barrow-in-Furness, Kendal, White- 
haven, Carlisle, Workington. The factories defined by 
the Act of 1874 are principally about Preston, Chorley, 
Lancaster, and Carlisle: some considerable woollen mills 
too at Kendal. i have scarcely any factories coming under 
the Act of 1864 in this district ; there are one or two small 
potteries, but that is all. The principal works included 
under the 1867 definition of factories are the rolling mills 
and blast furnaces in the West Cumberland district. 
These are mostly about Barrow, Workington, and White- 
haven. ‘The principal industry under the Workshops Act 
in my district is certainly the manufacture of bobbins. 
There are a large number of bobbin mills about the Lakes, 
and in these young children are universally employed. In 
my opinion a bobbin mill comes under the Factory Act of 
1867, as it is a place where “‘ machinery is used in the manu- 
“ facture of machinery,” but Mr. Baker thinks otherwise, 
and I have therefore been unable to enforce regular school 
attendance and medical inspection in these works. I have 
also several ropewalks, a good many brickfields, and not 
many milliners and dressmakers who require looking after. 
I have about 250 textile and kindred works, about 350 
under the Factory Extension Act, and there are probably 
about 500 workshops which are more or less in need of 
inspection. 

IlI.—The textile works in this district show a general 
leaning towards commencing work at 6 a.m., instead of 
6.30, and leaving off at 5.30 p.m., instead of 6. The metal 
trades have very much the same hours; the miscellaneous 
trades work generally from 6 to 6. The only works that 
seem to avail themselves of the statutory modifications are 
bleach and dye works and millinery establishments. I am 
against all modifications absolutely, and I think what are 
called’the ‘‘ season trade orders’ in the: millinery trade are 
quite needless and unjustifiable. I would permit girls to 
work from 8 to 8,.or 9 to 9, with the usual intervals, if 
those hours were selected, but I think it is a scandal 
that they should be legally allowed to be employed for 
14 hours a day, when a mill hand can only be employed 
10, the occupation of needlework being all the while a 
far more unhealthy one than the occupation of factory 
work. 

iV.—Print works, bleach and dye works, and such as 
manufacture cocoa-nut matting, gold thread, and the like, 
might with ease and advantage be put underthe Act of 
1874: I see no reason either to favour ropewalks. The 
metal trades would not be affected at all by the reduced 
hours, and but little by the higher standard of age. The 
best way to alter the line between factories and workshops 
is to efface it altogether. Occasional difficulties would be 
met by giving increased power to the sub-inspector to pro- 
vide for them as they arose. He should have a greater 
discretionary power than he seems to have according to the 
present law. The abuse of such a power would be suffi- 
ciently provided against by the ability of appeal to the 
Home Secretary in the last resort. No strictly drawn Act 
of Parliament can ever satisfactorily provide for the in- 
numerably various conditions of imnumerably various 
industries. 

V.—I have often thought upon this question, in connexion 
especially with the Shops Regulation Act. I am of opinion 
on the whole that the employment of women and children 
in retail should be subjected to a similar supervision as 
their employment in production—I do not say the same 
supervision. {am aware, of course, of the economical dis- 
advantage at which this would place them alongside of the 
unrestricted labour of men, and with respect to the labour 
of adult women I recognise this, not only as a very grave 
but a very pressing consideration. Nevertheless, though 
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prepared with no plan (at present), 1 should advocate the 
principle. I cannot see in what direction the well-known 
ganctions for legislative restriction in the one case are wanting 
ym the other. | cannot see in what considerable degree they 
are wanting either. Indeed it would be easy to point out 
cases of hardship in retail business greater than any in the 
business of production, at all events of production in 
factories. ‘The subject is beset with difficulties, but I 
believe upon the whole that they would not be ousted from 
the shops by men, but rather that men would eventually 
secure for themselves by voluntary association what had 
been already secured to the women by legislative enactment. 
I have other preposessions and opinions on this head, 
which it might be tedious to enter on. With respect to 
the employment of agriculture, I have no doubt at all that 
something should be done to equalise the legislative in- 
equalities which in agricultural districts now press on 
manufacturers. With respect to the employment of domes- 
tic service (so commonly cited), I am prepared to argue 
that the conditions are quite dissimilar in kind from those 
‘above noted, and am against interference. I shall conclude 
by citing a singular anomaly. In my district are two large 
biscuit factories (Messrs. Carr’s at Carlisle, and Messrs. 
Poweil’s at Preston), and several small ones. In these the 
extraordinary system prevails of children, refused by the 
certifying surgeon to work in the lighter processes of the 
manufacture for ten or ten and a half hours a day, being 
sent down into the bakehouse, where they can be employed 
apparently (26 & 27 Vic. c. 40. s. 3) for sixteen hours at a 
stretch! ‘This arrangement, I am informed, is facetiously 
described as “ putting them into the hot house to mature.” 
Into what manner of man a wretched child of say ten or 
eleyen years of age will mature under such a mode of treat- 
ment, I forbear to speculate, but surely the exemption of 
bakehouses from the Factory Acts is, so far as the labour 
of young children is concerned, altogether indefensible. 

VI.—The education provisions of the Workshops Regu- 

‘lation Act are inappropriate, cumbrous, and practically 
useless. ‘The principal need is to assimilate them to those 
of the Factory Acts. The Factory Department should also 
have power to compel schools to receive half-timers at a 
certain and universally low fee, as at present they can prac- 
tically exclude them by charging a high one. 

V1I.—The staff is too large for the administration of the 
Factory Acts, not large enough for these and the Work- 
shops Acts together. The present establishment should 
be gradually reduced; those gentlemen in full charge of a 
district should be relieved from the absurd misnomer of 
sub-inspector, and should have one or two assistants (say, 
one for every town or group of towns numbering 100,000 
inhabitants. These inferior officers should be paid partly 
out of local, partly out of imperial rates. When the Work- 
shops Act was originally passed, its administration was 
entrusted to local authorities. These bodies omitted or 
failed to carry it out, and it was thrust upon the Factory 
Office, without any adequate provision for its enforcement 
being made. But I don’t see why these bodies should 
thus wholly shirk their natural duties with impunity. The 
compromise I suggest, while being an eminently generous 
one for them, would ensure a much more efficient inspection 
than they could on their own part alone supply. ‘The class 
of junior sub-inspectors should be wholly abolished, and the 
minimum age should be retained at 25 at the least. The 
scale of pay and allowances should be revised. ‘The best 
scale seems to me as follows: inspectors of districts, now 
called sub-inspectors, 300/. per annum by annual increments 
of 151. to 600/.; inspectors in chief, 700/. by annual incre- 
ments of 201. to 1,000/. (or 9001.). The daily allowance 
should be payable for travelling over one mile from home 
instead of 10; the nizhtly allowance should of course be 
the same for all inspectors ; if any one were favoured in it, 
it should surely be the lower paid official. This revision 
could be made at but little or no increased expense to the 
present department. al s 
and do away with many glaring anomalies; it is the prin- 
cipal way of rendering the Acts more easy of enforcement. 
But there are some other minor ways. The term “ occu- 
‘pier ’’ in constant use throughout the several Labour Acts 
requires to be defined. Who is the occupier of a brickfield, 
for instance? ‘The standing of factory inspectors should 
be better established in the police courts (by recommenda- 
tions to the magistrates, for instance). At present it is 
constantly viewed as not higher, if so high, as that of an 
Excise officer or constable, and the dictum of attorneys is 
constantly preferred to their oath. This is shameful. 


VIII.—The services of the certifying surgeons are very’ 


valuable, but might easily be made more so. Their sani- 
tary powers should be increased by requiring them to pay 
occasional visits to every part of a factory, and report its 
condition to the inspector, if found unhealthy, with a view 
to his taking legal proceedings on their evidence. They 
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It would produce general satisfaction 


should also pay sanitary visits to workshops. I am against 
the certificates being granted at the surgeon’s house. 
Registrar’s certificates are no test of fitness for work. 
The following is the list :— 

Ambleside, Robert Harrison, Esq. 

Alston (Cumberland), S. Carson, Esq. 

Abbey Town (near Carlisle), J. J. Ellis, Esq. 

Appleby, F. Dinwoodie, Esq. 

Adlington (near Chorley), W. H. Emmet, Esq. 

Barrow, Dr. P. W. Stark, Pamsden Street. 

Brampton (near Carlisle), Alex. Thom, Esq. 

Blackpool, W. H. Cocker, Esq. 

Carlisle, Dr. C. S. Hall, The Crescent. 

Cockermouth, John Robertson, Esq. 

Croston (near Preston), John Hilton, Esq. 

Carnforth, J, Matthews, Yealand Conyers. 

Chorley, Dr. James M. Rigby. 

Dalston (near Carlisle), P. Moffat, Esq. 

Dalton-in-Furness, Dr. P. W. Stark, Barrow. 

Egremont (near Whitehaven), Jas. Syme, Esq. 

Fleetwood, Dr. Orr. 

Galgate (Lanc.), P. J. Norris, Esq. 

Garstang, Wm. Chapman, Esq. 

Harrington, James Dick, Esq. 

Ingleton (Yorks.), F. A. Griffiths, Esq. 

Keswick, Ralph Brown, Esq. 

Kirkham, John Shaw, Esq. 

Kirkoswald, Reginald Dudley, Esq. 

Kendal, Dr. S. C. Noble, Stricklandgate. 

Kirkby Lonsdale, F. A. Griffiths, Esq., Ingleton, 

Lancaster, Christopher Johnson, Castle Park. 

Longtown, F. R. Graham, Esq. 

Leyland, Dr. John Berry. 

Longridge, Dr. E. Eccles, 

Milnthorpe, O. N. Royle, Esq. 

Maryport, J. Pearson, Esq. 

Millom, Dr. P. B. Stoney, New Holborn. 

Penrith, Dr. J. Robertson. 

Sedberg (Yorks.), W. P. D. Swain, Esq. 

Settle, J. Hartley, Esy. 

Ulverston, J. Robinson, Esq. 

Warwick (near Carlisle), Dr. Arras. 

Whittle and Wheelton (near Chorley), Edwd. Jackson, 

Wheelton. 

Wigton, Robert Tiffen, Esq. 

Workington, Dr. W. J. Dickinson. 

Whitehaven, Dr. Lumb, Scotch Street. 

Wray (near Lancaster), Dr. J. B. Nottage, and 

Preston, Dr. Brown, Winckley Square. 

ae Hugh Robinson, Esq., Winckley Square. 
1X.—The only observations I have made are of a general 
kind, and to the effect that their educational operation is 
sadly defective. 
X.—I suggest that sect. 41 of 7 & 8 Vict. c. 15. bé recon- 

sidered and remodelled. I suggest that proper decencies 
and conveniencies be required for women in workshops; 
the present state of things is in many cases horrible. I 
suggest that abstracts of the Workshops Act be hung up 
compulsorily in workshops, I suggest that no special 
legislation be undertaken in the matter of the employment 
of married women. 


12th May 1875. WuatrELy Cooke Tay tor, 


(6.)—From Mr. Assistant-Insrector CoLes. 


I.—I have been upwards of 20 years in the Factory 
Department. I was appointed a sub-inspector of factories, 
29th January 1855, and an assistant inspector of factories, 
Ist of January 1872. 

II1.—The space enclosed within the red line on the map 
attached will show the extent of the district which I have 
at present to supervise as an assistant inspector of fac- 
tories. I have seven sub-inspectors under me, viz. :— 
Mr. Cramp (Bolton), Mr. Meade-King (Manchester), 
Mr. ‘Taylor (Preston), Mr. Richmond (Liverpool), Mr. 
Hoare (Manchester), Mr. Maitland, a junior acting under 
Mr. Richmond (Liverpool), and Captain Player, a junior 
acting under Mr. Meade-King (Manchester). 

I presume that each of these will receive a copy of the 
questions issued by Her Majesty’s Commissioners, and will 
return the number of factories and wcrkshops in each of 
their districts, according to the distinctions required in 
Question 2. - 

The sum total of these will be the number of factories 
and workshops in my district. . 

I1J.—The ordinary hours of work in most of the places 
in my district, not under the Textile Act of 1874, are from 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m., or 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., but in certain trades, 
where a superior class of hands are employed, such as 
milliners, dress and mantle makers, cap and bonnet makers, 
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skirt and under-clothing manufacturers, the usual hours of 
work are from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Overtime, under perma- 
nent modification 1, Ist schedule of Factory and Work- 
shop Act of 1871, is now much used by what are called the 
season trades, and is, in my opinion, a source of great 
jealousy amongst employers and dissatisfaction among the 
employed. 

1 consider 14 hours a day, at a stretch, too long for 
females to be employed under any circumstances. Espe- 
cially when we consider that the work is carried on in close 
and ill-ventilated rooms, and at certain seasons for a large 
portion of the day by gas-light. 

J am afraid too that this privilege is often used without 
just cause, and merely to save the employer taking ona 
few additional hands, 

Surely if it has been found necessary to limit the labour 
of females employed in textile factories to 10 hours a day, 
it seems scarcely fair to sanction the employment of another 
class of females (more delicate and refined) for 14 hours a 
day in places which, im very many cases, are not near so 
healthy as the rooms of a textile factory. 

This modification I would therefore abolish, and only 
allow overtime to be worked, so far as females are con- 
cerned, in cases of great emergency, such as mourning 
orders, with tailors, milliners, and dressmakers, say one 
hour additional four days a week, but not two weeks in 
succession. 

This limit of overtime I would also substitute for the 
one now in force in the case of bookbinding. (14 modifi- 
cation, Factory Act Extension Act, 1867.) 

The modification as regards the manufacture of preserves 
from fruit, and the processes of preserving and curing fish 
(Factory and Workshop Act, 1870) may remain, but I 
should propose to substitute 12 for 14 hours a day. 

The permanent modification too, as regards the manu- 
facture of bricks and tiles (Factory and Workshop Act, 
1871) may safely remain. 

The permanent modifications under the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1870, with respect to print, bleach, and 
dye works, should, I think, be allowed to remain, except 
No. 3, as regards the recovery of lost time. 

, As under the Textile Act of 1874, sect. 10, all recovery of 
lost time is to be done away with after the lst of January 
1876, in textile factories, I think in common fairness print, 
bleach, and dye works should be served in the same 
manner. 

IV.—I would consolidate the Factory Act Extension Act 
of 1864 with the Textile Act of 1874, but improve the 
sanitary clause (IV.), by adding after “process of manu- 
facture ” the words—or otherwise. 

I would repeal the Workshop Regulation Act, 1867, and 
place all workshops under the Factory Act Extension Act 
of 1867, which I would consolidate with the Textile Act of 
1874, retaining, however, the modifications in the Factory 
Act Extension Act of 1867, respecting certain employ- 
ments, such as iron mills, blast furnaces, glass works, paper 
mills, and letter-press printing establishments; but I 
think that no boy under 14 years of age should be allowed 
to work at night. : 

In certain trades of a more domestic character, and 
where females of a better class are employed, I would allow 
the hours of work to be taken, if preferred, between 8 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. on the first five days of the week, and 8 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. for Saturday. A list of such trades I subjoin :— 
tailors; dress, mantle, and paletot makers; milliners; hat, 
cap, and bonnet makers; boot and shoe makers; manu- 
facturers of braid, fringe, and fancy trimmings (by hand) ; 
artificial flower makers ; fancy box makers ; shirt and shirt 
collar makers; skirt and under-clothing manufacturers ; 
umbrella and parasol makers ; feather cleaners and artificial 
feather manufacturers. 

I would have the half-holiday given of a Saturday, ex- 
cept in places where a retail business is also carried on. 
There, if preferred, another day might be fixed. 

V.—I would propose that the Bakehouse Act (26 & 27 
Vict. c. 41), be repealed, and bakehouses placed as work- 
shops under the Factory Act, with certain modifications. 
So, also, the Agricultural Children’s Act (36 & 37 Vict. 
c. 67), with certain modifications as to hay and corn harvest 
and the hop-picking season. 


VI.—The present regulations as regards the attendance 
of children at school under the present Workshop Act 
are most unsatisfactory, but if the workshops are placed 
under the Factory Act Extension Act of 1867 and the 
Extension Acts of 1864 and 1867, consolidated with the 
Textile Act of 1874, the education of children in efficient 
schools will be provided for. 

VII.—I think if the Labour Acts were simplified and 
the districts better arranged, the present staff of inspectors, 
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with a small addition to their number, would be able to 
carry out the Acts satisfactorily. 

VIII.—I would retain the certifying surgeons and would 
have all children and young persons examined by them, as 
now, except in very small places, employing not more than 
10 persons, where it might be made optional either to have 
the certifying surgeon, or to obtain a certificate of birth for 
any young person or child employed. If certificates of 
birth were to be substituted for the certificates of the 
certifying surgeon, who would examine them to test their 
genuineness? In the case of large factories which are only 
visited now and then, the inspector could not, for they 
would accumulate to too great an extent between his 
visits. 

In order to avoid personation, I would have the certifi- 
cates of the certifying surgeon given only at the place 
where the person requiring the certificate was employed. 

The fees to be paid to the certifying surgeons should be 
fixed, not left doubtful as now under the 13th sect. of the 
Factory Act of 1844; and as I think it scarcely fair that 
small and large employers of labour should pay the same 
rate of fees, I would suggest the following scale :— 

In places employing— 

1. Not more than 10 persons, a certificate of birth, or 
if visited by certifymg surgeon, ls. a visit and one 
certificate, and 3d. each additional certificate. 

2, From 10 to 50, 1s. 6d. a visit and one certificate, 

_ and 6d. each additional certificate. 

3. From 50 to 100, 2s. a visit and one certificate, and 

_ 6d. each additional certificate. 

4. Above 100, 2s. 6d. a visit and one certificate, and 
6d. each additional certificate. 

The resident addresses of the certifying surgeons in my 
district will be given by the sub-inspectors acting under me. 

IX.—I think under all the Labour Acts, whether they 
refer to factories, mines, agriculture, or otherwise, the 
regulations regarding the schooling of children and the | 
time when it should cease should be unform and the same. 

X. As the period for commencing half-time employment 
under the Textile Act (1874) is this year raised to 9 years, 
and next year will be raised to 10, instead of eight as 
before, and.as school boards are not general throughout the 
country, and parents will not, in too many cases, send their 
children to school before they send them to work where 
there is no compelling power, I would suggest that after 
a certain date it be fixed by law that no child should com- 
mence working half-time under any Labour Act unless it 
could produce a certificate of having passed Standard II. 

I suggest Standard II., because it is provided, I believe, 
by. the Education Code (1875) that after December 1876 
no day scholar shall be examined in Standard I., who is 
above nine years of age. 

Rosert W. Couzs. 

Manchester, 13 May 1875. 


(7.)—From Mr. Sus-Insprecror CAMERON. 


I.—Served as sub-inspector of factories since March 
1872, i.e., for more than three years. 

Was junior sub-inspector of factories for the East 
London District from March 1872 to July 1872. 

Was sub-inspector of factories for the Bolton district, 
inclusive of Lower and Over Darwen, Blackburn, Accring- 
ton, &c., &c., from July 1872 to March 1874. 

Since which last date, have been sub-inspector of fac- 
tories for the North of Ireland district, Centre, Belfast. 

II.—Co. Antrim, co. Tyrone, greater part of co. Down, 
co. Derry, co. Donegal, with the exception of a very small 
portion in the extreme south. 

Principal centres of industry :— 

Co. Antrim.—Greater part of Belfast, part of Lisburn, 


Antrim, Ballymena, Ballymoney, Carrickfergus, 
Larne. 
Co. Tyrone.—Dungannon, Cootstown, Omagh, Stra- 


bane. 

Co. Down.—Part of Belfast, part of Lisburn, New- 
townards, Comber, Killyleagh, Downpatrick. 

Co. Derry.—Londonderry, Newtownlimavady, Cole- 
raine. 

Co. Donegal.—Buncrana, Letterkenny (neither worthy 
of consideration as centres of industry). 

Principal occupations carried on within the district :— 

Factories under Act of 1874: flax, jute, and tow, 
spinning and weaving ; manufacture of felt; cotton 
spinning ; woollen ditto. 

Factories under Act of 1864: 
matches, paper staining. 

Factories under Act of 1867, with amending Acts of 
1870 and 1871: bleaching, dyeing, finishing, lap- 
ping, beetling, and print works ; letter-press printing 


earthenware, lucifer 
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and bookbinding ; foundries and ironworks ; glass 
works ; clothing, shirt, collar, cuffs, and embroidery 
establishments ; fancy box manufacturers ; tobacco 
works; paper works. 

Principal industries under the Workshops Act :— 

Millinery and dressmaking, mantle making, and bon- 

net trimming ; rope works; aérated water works; 
brickfields; handkerchief making, embroidery, 
shirt, collar, and cuff establishments; tailoring; 
flour and corn mills ; laundries. 

Number of factories under Act of 1874 - - 12] 
Flax, jute, and tow, spinning 


and weaving - - - (il 
Felt works - - - 4 
Rope works _ - - - 3 
Cotton spinning . “i 62 
Woollen spinning - = 1 
— 121 
Number of factories under Act of 1864. - eats 
Earthenware - - - 9 
Paper staining - = - 2 
Lucifer matches - - 2 a 
Number of factories under Act of 1867, with 
amending Acts of 1870 and 1871 - - 400 
Bleaching, dyeing, finishing, ‘ 
beetling, and print works - 195 
Letter-press printing and book- 
binding - - = 140 
Foundries, iron works, &c. -. 63 
Glass works - - - 5 
Handkerchiefs, clothing, shirt, 
collar, and cuff establish- 
ments - - = o25 
Fancy box and linen ornaments 6 
Tobacco works - ype pk 
, Paper works — - - - 3 
Other industries - =r 8 
— 400 
Total. - - 534 534 
Estimated number of workshops under Act of 
1867, with amending Acts of 1870 and 1871 - 1,500 


Millinery, dressmaking, bonnets, man- 


tle making - - = - 600 
Rope works - - = - 26 
Aérated water works - - 54, 30 
Brickfields - 7 - - 45 
Clothing, shirts, collars, cuffs, handker- 

chiefs, and embroidery establishments 150 

' Tailoring establishments - - 150 
Flour and corn mills” - - = 1 0) 
Laundries - - - - 25 
Boot and shoe establishments, boot top 

manufacturers, &c. - - - 100 
Other industries - - - 345 

Total - - 1,500 


And 960 to 1,000 scuteh mills, 


I11.—In this district, factories under Act of 1874, work, 
as a rule, between 6.30a.m.and 6 p.m. Those under Act 
of 1864, between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

With regard to factories coming under the Act of 1867, 
with its amending Acts of 1870 and 1871,— . 

Bleach and dye works, print works, and beetling works, 
between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

Lapping rooms avail {themselves of the modification, 
extended on application, and not commencing until 9 a.m., 
work until 9 p.m. 

Letter-press printers and bookbinders likewise avail 
themselves frequently of above modification, and work 
either hetween 7 a.m. and 7 p.m.,or 8 a.m.and 8 p.m. 
There are some, however, who prefer to commence at 6 a.m. 
and continue to 6 p.m. 

Foundries, iron works, &c. commence work at 6 a.m. and 
often cease to work at 5.30 p.m., remaining until 6 p.m. 
should there be press of work. ‘They seldom or never ask 
for the modification referred to above. 

The glass works in the district are few and small, em- 
ploying menonly asa rule. These work in sets, and work 
continues during the night. 

Clothing, shirt, collar, cuffs, and embroidery establish- 
ments, which, employing over 50 hands, are brought within 
the provisions of the 1867 Act, have generally made their 
hours of work from 7 a.m, to 7 p.m. Several, however, 
adhere to the earlier, 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Fancy box and linen ornament establishments, work, as 
a rule, between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Tobacco works, from 6 a.m. to 6 p,m, 


‘8am. 


Rarer works, from 6 a.m. te 6 p.m., the men working at 
night, 

In workshops the hours of work preferred by milliners, 
mantle and dress makers, bonnet trimmers, and handker- 
chief, clothing, shirt, collar, cuff, and embroidery establish- 
ments are from 8a.m.to8p.m. ‘Some of the last-named 
selecting in preference 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

In tailors’ establishments, where women are employed, 
these work, as a rule, between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

In rope works and brickfields, work commences at 6 a.m. 
and ceases at 6 p.m., but in the case of brickfields, work 
may, by the Act, continue until 8 p.m., for a certain 
number of days during the months of March to October. 

Aérated water works vary their hours of work according 
to the season. In winter from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., and in 
summer from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Flour and corn mills, from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. Frequently 
they work all night, when only men are employed. 

Laundries.—These employ large numbers of women, and 
are many of them in connexion with the clothing, shirt, 
collar, and cuff establishments mentioncd above. They 
work between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Working overtime under statutory modifications or 
otherwise :— 

Factories.— With regard to the works under the Acts of 
1874 and 1864, I ought to say that overtime is not custo< 
marily worked. During the past year the state of the flax 
trade has not been such as to encourage any infractions of 
the Acts in this respect. Nevertheless, it is too common 
for the reeling department in a mill to continue work after 
the machinery of the mill generally has stopped, and some- 
times to commence before the mill has started for the day. 
The women who reel are piece workers, and are conse- 
quently themselves anxious, in many instances, to earn 
additional wages by overwork. ‘Thus, when towards the 
close of the week, through scarcity of reelers, or lack of 
proper calculation, there has collected an amount of yarn 
which cannot all be reeled within the lawful hours, and 
which would perhaps spoil if left unreeled until the Mon- 
day, the Saturday half-holiday is encroached upon. I had 
lately to prosecute one of the largest firms in Belfast for 
this very offence. Jt is often pleaded to the inspector, and 
the plea may very possibly be brought to the notice of the 
Commissioners, that yarn collected as detailed above, if 
unreeled, would spoil, and thus serious pecuniary loss would 
be incurred. But the remedy is in the hands of proprietors 
themselves, who can easily calculate the capacity of their 
reelers, and are quite able either to increase their number 
or to limit the amount of yarn produced to within their 
capacity. It is a common practice with firms desirous of 
keeping strictly to the provisions of the Acts, to have in 
their employ spare hands, who in an emergency can reel ; 
and in my opinion there is no case made out by proprietors 
who are anxious that reeling should be exempted from the 
stringent restrictions regarding hours which obtain. I 
have purposely made mention of this matter, for, as I have 
said, it may very possibly be laid before the Commissioners 
in the light of a grievance. 

In bleaching, dyeing, and print works advantage is occa- 
sionally taken of the modification allowing an additional 
half hour in the case of an incomplete process, and this is 
the only overwork which is customary. 

In lapping rooms, at certain busy seasons of the year, 
work continues to a very late hour at night; but the 
women and young persons are dismissed at their usual 
time, 7 p.m., and the extra labour is undertaken by men 
alone. 

Letter-press printers and bookbinders avail themselves 
fully of the modifications accorded to their trades respec- 
tively. I refer to these subsequently. 

Workshops.—Milliners, dressmakers, mantle manufac- 
turers, bonnet trimmers, make constant application for 
extension of hours, and during a limited time at their busy 
season, they obtain permission to work between 7 a.m. and 
9 pm. They seldom, however, commence work before 
and their desire always is to employ their hands 
until 10 p.m., a privilege Mr. Inspector Baker declines to 
accord. 

Aérated water works.—This is so essentially a season 
trade that great care has to be observed during the summer 
months to prevent infractions of the Act in the matter of 
overtime; and as young persons and, frequently, children 
are employed in considerable numbers, a strict compliance 
with the provisions laid down is the more essential. The 
various firms apply for and receive the usual permission to 
work for an extra two hours per diem, but the limit hag 
always been fixed at 9 p.m. 

Modifications unnecessary or objectionable : 

I consider that in printing establishments (letter-press) 
male young persons under 16 years of age should not be 
permitted to work during the night. As a rule, the 
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premises in which printing is carried on are close and con- 
fined; and the demand made by night labour on the 
system, even under the most favourable circumstances of 
space and ventilation, is such as to prove injurious to youth 
of this age. I may here take occasion to remark that as 
night labour does make an undoubted demand on the 
system, a demand which many young persons are unable to 
meet, it would be most desirable to enact that no young 
persons be permitted to avail themselves of authority to 
work at night, either in this or other trades, unless they 
have obtained a special certificate from the certifying sur- 
geon for the district, stating them to be physically fit for 
night labour. This is the only means of ensuring that 
such labour will not be directly injurious. 

The modifications granted to bookbinders to work per- 
sons under 16, for 14 hours on three days in a month, and 


those above 16 years of age for 14 hours a day during 


96 days ina twelvemonth, I consider to be both unneces- 
sary and objectionable. Especially objectionable, as such 
permission may easily be made to cover gross infringements 
of the Acts, and encroachments on the privileges accorded. 
It is true that a register of over employment has to be 
kept; but its accuracy cannot be effectually tested, and 
there is always an opening for an abuse of the provisions 
laid down. : g 

Having reference to the Saturday half-holiday, I think 
that the modification granted to certain trades, and ex- 
empting from such half-holiday any young person or 
woman whose hours of work in the factory haye not 
exceeded eight during any day of the week, should be 
abolished, and the half-holiday made compulsory for all 
women and young persons under 16 years of age. The 
great fault of the permission is its liability to be abused, 
and the impossibility of detecting such abuse, or if detected, 
of proving it as a fact. N, 

I consider that with regard to milliners, dressmakers, 
mantle manufacturers, bonnet trimmers, tailors establish- 
ments, clothing, shirt, collar, cuff, embroidery, and hand- 
kerchief establishments, the hours of work might be 
strictly defined, and modifications of such hours, save in 
selection, entirely abolished. No doubt that at the first 
such a proceeding would be considered a hardship, but very 
speedily arrangements, quite possible to be made, would be 
made by the trades to meet the new state of things, and 
while the work would be more evenly distributed through- 
out the year, undue pressure at certain seasons would be 
avoided. ‘ 

And I would continue this observation to well-nigh all 
workshops, with perhaps some very few exceptions, such 
as, for instance, aérated water works, where there is urgent 
demand at one period of the year, and the article supplied 
is in its nature perishable. 

Iam decidedly of opinion that the weekly half-holiday 
should be made compulsory in all workshops, so far as 
women and young persons are concerned, irrespective of the 
numbers employed, or the number of hours worked on 
any days during the week, and that, therefore, the exemp- 
tion at present extended in these respects should be with- 
drawn. 

Further modifications :— 

Further modifications appear to me to be unnecessary, with 
regard to both factories and workshops, while the present 
Acts remain unchanged in their respective applications. 

IV.—I incline to the view that all the industries coming 
under the Factory Acts, referred to in this question, might 
be brought under the Act of 1874, provided that suitable 
modifications met their special requirements. Such re- 
quirements to be considered as being entirely outside any 
question of exemption from the restrictions on age in the 
employment of young persons and half-timers, and of school 
attendance. I am aware that this may be regarded as an 
extreme view, and I have some hesitation in suggesting a 
measure of, seemingly, so sweeping a nature; but I con- 
ceive that there is need for the adoption of some such 
course in that, otherwise, the regulations regarding the 
education of half-timers, and the limitations on age laid 
down in the Act of 1874, which have already created a 
difficulty through children under 9 years of age escaping to 
premises not under the 1874 Act, and which difficulty will 
next year increase, and will extend to young persons, these 
regulations will be felt by proprietors under the 1874 Act to 
be a great hardship, and will give them cause to consider 
themselves unfairly treated. : 

I conceive that in addition to the manifestly great 
advantage of having but one law regulating education and 
the age of employment, it will be found convenient to have 
the legislation affecting all factories based upon one Act ; 
and although modifications more or less numerous may 
become necessary, yet these would chiefly tend to accord 
privileges for the selection of hours, and in their other and 
further applications might be severely limited. 
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It is, I think, to be borne in mind that trades exempted 
from the restrictions of the 1874 Act might be tempted to 
avail themselves much more largely than at present of the 
youthful labour which would turn towards them in recog- 
nition of such exemption. 

I consider that a much less number than 50 should 
bring industries under the factory regulations, especially 
such industries as are of one and the same nature with 
others in the district, and frequently, in the same town, 
and where in consequence of more than 50 hands being - 
employed, the Factory Act is enforced. I may give as 
examples, clothing, shirt, collar, cuffs, handkerchief, and 
embroidery premises, fancy box premises, &c. 

I would suggest that all premises employing over 15 
hands should be brought under the provisions of the 
Factory Acts; and in making this suggestion, I likewise 
recognise the importance of extending to these premises 
the provisions of the Act of 1874, as detailed above. 

Any premises where less than 15 hands are employed, 
but in which young persons and children work, might 
remain under the Workshops Act as at present; but I think 
that in such cases additional legislation should provide the 
same restrictions as regards school attendance and the age 
of employment, as obtained under the Act of 1874. 

Too much stress cannot, in my opinion, be laid upon the 
importance of uniformity in these two most important 
points throughout all industries whatsoever. 

Such workshops as, remaining workshops, employed 
young persons and children, should, I consider, be com- 
pelled to keep registers of a like nature with those kept in 
factories. The inspector would find such registers of great 
assistance in tracing young persons and children, in en- 
forcing school attendance, and in detecting employment at 
an improper age. 

Inspectors should have the power of enforcing the proper 
fencing of machinery in all workshops, and should have 
large sanitary powers with regard to all workshops. __ 

V.—Bakehouses and biscuit manufactories should, I 
think, be brought under the inspection of the Factory staff, 
and be placed within the restrictions of the Factory Acts or 
Workshop Acts as circumstances dictate. Great numbers of 
young persons and children are employed, and only a por- 
tion of the premises in the case of biscuit factories are 
under inspection, while bakehouses are entirely exempt, so 
that it is impossible to carry out effectually the important 
provisions regarding school attendance, age, &c. ; 

I take advantage of this question to state my views re- 
garding scutch mills, which, hitherto, have not been placed 
under any legislative restrictions. It is held by Mr. In- 
spector Baker that these mills come under the Act of 1874, 
and in accordance with his instructions, I have lately made 
many inquiries regarding the circumstances attaching to 
them, and have visited not afew. I am anxious to. state 
my opinion that it would be useless to endeavour to carry 
out in these mills the enactments of the Act of 1874. Such 
a course; if attempted, would be full of difficulties. The 
mills are scattered throughout the country, often in most 
inaccessible situations,. miles from any surgeon. ‘The pro- 
prietors are, as a rule, poor men who could ill aford to pay 
fees for certificates, &c,, and surgeons would not accept the 
post of certifying surgeon in such scattered works without 
receiving corresponding remuneration. These mills employ 
few children and young persons, the labour being generally 
performed by adults. Long hours are not worked as a 
rule, though the hours of work extend over a considerable 
period of the day, much time being taken by the workers for 
meals and for rest. Schools are, sometimes, miles distant. 
The numbers of these mills, their remote situations, and 
the fact that their work is confined to the winter months, 
would render constant supervision next to impossible ; and 
to direct compliance with the minute restrictive regulations 
of the 1874 Act without enforcing such compliance in cases 
of neglect, would be injudicious in the extreme, and would 
probably serve alone to encourage such neglect. The chief 
points towards which inspection should be directed are the 
ventilation, which is nearly always defective, and the proper 
fencing of machinery. ‘he serious accidents which too 
often occur in scutch mills arise from the neglect of one 
principal and simple precaution, the stepping back on his 
seat of the person who feeds the rollers. But in most 
scutch mills this is insisted upon by the proprietor. ‘I'he 
feeder is generally speaking a grown man, and though there 
have been cases in my experience of children being engaged 
in this dangerous occupation, yet such cases are very 
unusual, : 

‘Taking into consideration the circumstances I have briefly 
detailed, I am of opinion that such legislative restrictions 
as are contained in the present Workshops Act would be 
the most suitable under which to place these mills, espe- 
cially if power be given under that Act for the enforcing 
protection from machinery, and ventilation ; I believe this 
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course has been adopted with success in the north-east of 
England and in Scotland. 

In addition, it might be enacted, with reference to these 
mills alone, that in the event of an accident, the proprietor 
should report to the dispensary surgeon for the district in 
which the mill was situate, and arrangements could be 
made with these surgeons to report to the inspector of the 
district. 

Power might also be given to the inspector to cause any 
child or young person whom he might consider to be sickly, 
to be brought before the dispensary surgeon for his opinion, 
and\in such case the surgeon’s fee should be defrayed by 
the proprietor. 

Considering the class of persons with whom the inspec- 
tor would have to deal in the proprietors of these mills, I 
feel certain that the wisest and most effectual means to 
secure all that is necessary for their proper and safe work- 
ing would be the institution of the simplest code of restric- 
tions compatible with attainment of the end in view.: 

VI.—I consider the system of school attendance as laid 
down by the Factory Acts to be sufficiently perfect, provided 
it was properly carried out. In Ireland, however, we labour 
under the difficulty of being subject to the rule of the 
Education Board, which limits the school hours to between 
10 a.m. and 3 p.m. Thus the children in the mills on the 
half-time system do not receive regularly their three hours’ 
daily schooling. Since the commencement of the present 
year, many mills have adopted the alternate-day system, 
and I understand, that hitherto this has proved a success. 
It would, however, be a very great gain could the school 
hours be assimilated to those obtaining in England. For 
in the case of a mill not possessing attached to it a private 
school, where work commences at 6.30 a.m., and where the 
half-time (morning and afternoon) system continues in 
force, the morning set, in order to be within the limit of 
five hours, and thus to be able to work on Saturday, must 
leave school at 12 o’clock. ‘They may nominally attend at 
9.30 a.m., but in reality schooling does not commence 
until 10 a.m., and thus they have but two hours instead 
of three hours. The afternoon set leave the mill at 12 
o’clock and remain at schoo] until 3 p.m. 

I have no observation to make regarding school certifi- 
cates, which, if correctly and accurately prepared, should 
answer their purpose. With reference, however, to the future 
and to the inability next year for half-timers to work at all 
unless they,have attained to 10 years of age, and having 
reference to the approaching educational restrictions re- 
garding full-timers, I do venture to suggest that it would 
be advantageous to the children to enact that no half- 
timer should be eligible for work unless he or she produced 
a certificate of school attendance, say for two'years. 
a regulation would ensure, more or less, the attendance at 
school of children from eight years of age; a very great 
consideration in my opinion. 

VII.—In my own district, with the assistance of a junior 
sub-inspector of factories to be resident in the district, I look 
forward to being able efficiently to carry out the Acts. At 
the same time, I consider that the means of enforcing the 
Acts might be greatly improved. 

The onus probandi in cases of prosecution should, I con- 
ceive, be removed as much as possible from the inspector 
to the proprietor of any works. For example, the reeling- 
rooms in mills are situated at the top of the building. All 
the machinery in the mill is stopped when the inspector 
visits it, say at night. ‘Thereelers are working ; but on the 
advent of the inspector, their reels cease to turn. He dis- 
covers them in the room, but he cannot swear to the fact of 
any of them having been positively working, and for a suc- 
cessful prosecution he is at the mercy of the truthfulness 
of such hands as he may summon as witnesses. ‘Too often, 
as a consequence, the case breaks down; the result in a 
notable instance in this district, when my predecessor pro- 
secuted for obstruction (the women were hidden from 
him) and obtained a conviction. But although he pro- 
ceeded against the firm for the employment of these very 
women who were hidden, and who were observed by mem- 
bers of the constabulary, deputed for the purpose, to leave 
the mill at 95 p.m., yet as they refused to swear that they 
were working, the stipendiary was compelled to dismiss the 
cases with a strong expression of opinion. The difficulty 
I have sketched is well known to, and appreciated by, the 
hands, who frequently laugh at the discomfiture of the in- 
spector when he has been unable to surprise them actually 
working. If the law enacted that the mere fact of the 
women being discovered in the mill after, or before, hours, 
independently of stopped machinery, was evidence of work 
unless the contrary was proved, it would be a different 

matter, and reeling over hours, or any other overtime work, 
could be much more easily put down, to the great satisfac- 
tion of those proprietors who are themselves strict observers 
of the Jaw. 


Such. 


I think that the proof of not working being incumbent 
on the proprietor, should be considered with reference to 
workshops as well. i 

The evidence of the certifying surgeon should, in Ireland 
more especially, be always held as legal proof of age, con- 
sidering that the baptismal certificates are valueless, even 
when possible to be obtained, and that registration, offi- 
cially, of births, has been only enforced of late years. It 
happened to me in my late district, Bolton, when prose- 
cuting in a workshop case, to have the case dismissed 
because the evidence of Dr. Ferguson, the oldest certifying 
surgeon in the town, was not considered by the bench 
sufficient proof of age, and this although it was proved 
that no registrar’s certificate was possible to be obtained. 

I am also of opinion that the hands of the staff would 
be materially strengthened in the conduct of prosecutions 
if it were distinctly enacted that the fact of their personally 
giving evidence in a case in no manner took from them 
the whole privileges of a prosecutor—the right of final 
reply, and the right of opening the case. Both are often 
questioned by legal practitioners employed by defendants, 
and thus inspectors sometimes hesitate to offer the best 
evidence possible—their own. 

My experience has sufficed to show me that occasions 
arise when the points to which I have alluded become most 
important. 

There should, I submit, be clear and distinct enactments 
against personation for the purpose of obtaining certificates 
from the certifying surgeons. At present there is no 
satisfactory mode of punishing either the party personating, 
the party personated, nor the parents of the latter, as the 
wording of the portion of the Acts directed against con- 
niving is too loose to bring any such wrong-doers within 
its provisions. ‘The evil every now and again attains to 
great dimensions, and, being of a very serious nature, 
ought to be checked. 

Having been, comparatively, so short a time in the 
department, I feel some reticence in expressing my opinion 
regarding its constitution, &c., but I may be permitted to 
say briefly that I consider the grade and duties of the 
assistant inspectors might well be abolished. The class 
of junior sub-inspectors receives, in my opinion, too low 
a salary. The duties of these gentlemen are as important 
as those of sub-inspectors, and after a short practical ex- 
perience in the working of the Acts, they are as competent 
to carry them out, more especially as generally they have 
attained age and experience in other professions. I think, 
therefore, that their position might be put on the same 
footing with that of the sub-inspectors; but were this to 
be contemplated, it would, doubtless, be necessary to return 
to the limits of age which obtained formerly. 

VIII.—I am of opinion that the present system of 
certifying surgeons is a good one; I conceive that an able 
and willing certifying surgeon is of the greatest assistance 
to the inspector im his district, and can, and does render 
most important aid in the carrying out of the Acts. The 
certificates granted vary in value as accurate estimates of 
age and fitness, according to the character of the surgeon 
who gives them. As a rule, I consider these certificates 
fair tests of both requirements, and, so far as regards age 
alone, that great care is exercised by the majority of 
surgeons, having large divisions, to obtain proof of age 
before granting their certificate, especially for full-time. 

Where the surgeon objects to receiving at his own 
residence hands desirous of being passed from premises 
where never more than five young persons are employed, 
I think that he should pass such hands at such prerhises 
for the same fees to which he would have been entitled had 
the hands been passed at his house, z.e., 6d. for each 
certificate. 

The scale of fees as at. present arranged, is, I think, a 
just one. 

Inasmuch as certifying to age and fitness is only part 
of a certifying surgeon’s important duties, and there is 
much else of great consequence dependent on the exercise 


. of his acumen and care, I would consider the substitution 


of birth registers for his certificates injudicious and harm- 
ful, and, in Ireland, to make such substitution would be 
an impossibility, owing to the absence of registers in the 
case of young persons, and the necessity, as I have stated 
before, for placing no reliance whatsoever on baptismal 
certificates. 

I give the resident addresses of the principal certifying 
surgeons in my district. ‘There are others, but their duties 
are on, comparatively, a much smaller scale. 

Dr. Charles Purdon, Belfast. 

Dr. Musgrave, Lisburn. 

Dr. Clarke, Dunmurry, near Belfast. 
Dr. Saggart, Carrickfergus. 

Dr. Peden, Ballyclare, Belfast. 

Dr. McCrae, Templepatrick, Antrim. 
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Dr. Kidd, Ballymena. 
Dr. Tayler, Ballymoney. 
* Dr. Carson, Coleraine. 
Dr. Hamilton, Cookstown. 
Dr, Corbett, Londonderry. : 

To Dr. Purdon I owe much for the very great assistance 
he has been to me since I assumed charge of this district. 
His experience and zeal render his services very valuable. 

I would also beg to make mention of the efficiency and 
experience of Drs. Musgrave, Kidd, and Hamilton. 


1X,.—The fact of the Acts quoted in this question not 
applying to Ireland leaves me without any experiences to 
relate as regards my present district. But while at Bolton, 
as sub-inspector, I received the very greatest assistance 
from the school board, and learnt thoroughly to appreciate 
the beneficial effect its working exercised throughout the 
district. I sincerely wish that we could hope for similar 
machinery to further education in Ireland. 

X.—I have no further views to submit. 


(8.)—From Mr. Sus-InspectoR HENDERSON. 


I.—I was appointed a sub-inspector of factories in July 
1861. The district then assigned to me included the 
towns of Blackburn, Darwen, Accrington, Haslingden, 
Bacup, and Heywood, and the adjacent country, all in the 
county of Lancashire. In December 1867 I was removed 
to London, and had assigned to me the county of Middle- 
sex as a district. Subsequently, on the administration of 
the Workshops Act being transferred to the Factory 
Department, my district was modified as under. 

During my term of office I have been engaged on special 
duty in the Dewsbury district in Yorkshire and in Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland. 

II.—My present district embraces the western portion of 
the east central postal district; the northern, west central, 
and western postal districts; that portion of the south- 
western postal -district; north of the Thames; west 
Middlesex, the southern half of Buckinghamshire, and a 
small portion of Berkshire and Hertfordshire. 

Of factories under the Act of 1874, I have but a small 
number in my district, about 10 in all. 

Of factories under the Act of 1864, the number also is 
limited, about 12. yj 

Of factories under the Act of 1867, with its amending 
Acts of 1870 and 1871, my district includes about 1,000. 

The principal occupations carried on in these latter are 
as follows, arranged in the order of their numerical 
importance :— z 

Letter-press printing. 

Bookbinding. 

The manufacture of wearing apparel, including dress- 
making and millinery. 

The manufacture of machinery. 

Tron and brass founding. 

Type founding. 

The manufacture of tobacco and cigars. 

Pianoforte making. . 

Upholstering, carpet making, artificial flower making, 
plain and fancy box making, fancy stationery, 
valentines, Christmas cards, &c. 

Lithography. 

Jewellery and silver plate. 

The manufacture of articles of food, fruit preserves, 
cocoa, &c. 

Firewood cutting. 

The manufacture of india-rubber and gutta-percha. 

The manufacture of glass. 

In the country portion of my district the chief occu- 
pations carried on in factories under the Act of 1867 are 
as follows :-— 

Brickmaking. 
Papermaking. 
Chairmaking and brushmaking. 

The principal industries carried on in workshops in 
London are those which I have just specified as being 
carried on in factories, with the exception of letter-press 
printing, bookbinding, the manufacture of machinery, iron 
and brass founding, the manufacture of tobacco and cigars, 
and of india-rubber and glass.._These are factories, irre- 
spective of the number employed. The great bulk of the 
workshops in my London district are occupied as manu- 
factories of wearing apparel of one kind or.another. 

The industries carried on in the country portion of my 
district and in workshops are— 

Chairmaking. 
Pillow-lace making, and 
Straw plaiting. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ‘ACTS COMMISSION ;: 


IIJ.—In nearly all the skilled industries in the metro» 
polis the ordinary hour for commencing work in factories is 
eight o’clock. ‘The hour for leaving off is seven, giving 54 
hours as a week’s work. 

It is largely the custom, however, to work overtime 
under the statutory modifications. 

Generally I approve of the modifications under the Act 
of 1867; but, I am of opinion that no overtime should be 
allowed in the case of girls under 16 years of age, and that 
all overtime should cease at 9 p.m., except perhaps, in 
the case of fruit preservers. 

I think also that authority might be given to\the Secre- 
tary of State to authorise the employment. of women in 
letter-press printing as in bookbinding: and under special 
circumstances to authorise the employment of adult women 
at hours other than those now recognised under the Factory 
and Workshop Regulation Acts. 

IV.—I think the provisions of the Act of 1874 relating 
to the employment and education of children might with 
great advantage be extended to all factories under the Acts 
of 1864 and 1867. 

So far as the further restriction of the hours of work of 
women and young persons is concerned, that has been to 
a large extent anticipated by the voluntary action of the 
workpeople themselves. As I have already explained, the 
ordinary week’s work in the majority of the factories under 
the Acts of 1864 and 1867 is now fixed at 54 hours. 
Unless in the case of occupations of a noxious or excep- 
tionally unhealthy character, further legislation) of a re- 
strictive character, so far as women and young persons 
are concerned, I deem unnecessary. 

The line of distinction now drawn between factories and 
workshops I regard as absurd and indefensible. ‘I forsee 
no practical difficulty in applying the Factory Act of 1867 
with its amending Acts of 1870 and 1871, and with modifi- 
cations to suit the special exigencies of particular occu- 
pations,; to all workshops. 

In enforcing the present Workshops Regulation Act, an 
inspector of factories has great difficulties to contend with. 
The school attendance required under the Act is inadequate, 
and the authority of the inspector to enforce it is insufficient. 
It is not necessary for an occupier of a workshop to exhibit 
in the workroom an abstract of the Act, nor is he required 
to fix a definite period for meals and rest. It becomes in 
these circumstances next to impossible for an inspector to 
secure to the workpeople the time allotted to them by the 
Act for these purposes. The power of entry into a work- 
shop by an inspector is restricted unless he can prove that 
which it may be the precise object of his visit to ascertain, 
namely, whether those employed in it are at work. Nor is 
he authorised, as in a factory, to examine persons employed 
in a workshop in the absence of the employer, and to take 
down their statements in writing. 

All these difficulties would be removed if workshops were 
placed under the Factory Act of 1867, and the amending 
Acts of 1870 and 1871, 

Occupiers of workshops and small factories where a very 
limited number of children and young persons are employed 
might be relieved of the necessity of keeping register books. 
The certificate of birth might be countersigned for a mode- 
rate fee by the certifying surgeon. In the case of inden- 
tured apprentices in which the age of the young person is 
set forth in a legal instrument, the production of that 
indenture to the inspector might safely be held to be suffi- 
cient evidence of such age. 

The uniformity which would be established in the hours 
for commencing and ending work by the repeal of the 
Workshops Regulation Act, [am of opinion would prove 
of great advantage. It would put an end to the complaints 
received from large employers who are competing with 
smaller men in the same trade. 

V.—tThe following occupations and processes are not 
now regulated in any way by law, and this tends to frequent 
complaints :— : 

Laundresses. 
Newspaper and pamphlet folding. 

Laundries attached to factories and workshops are under 
the special regulations applied to these places, but if not 
so attached they are free from restriction. Occupiers of 
factories and workshops frequently complain that, as a 
consequence they lose their best laundry women, and are 
placed at a disadvantage. The hours of work in a laundry 
are very irregular, and the work itself is severe. 

Newspaper and pamphlet folding when done away from 
a printing office or a bookbinding factory have been held 
not to be a process either under the Factory or Workshops 
Regulation Acts. The result is that a great deal of this 
work is done in private houses and in shops and ware~ 
houses. Printers and others complain that this irregularity 
in the law places them at an inconvenience. The objection 
would be partially met by the suggestion which I have 
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made that women should be allowed to work in a printing 
office as in a bookbinding factory, and by an extension of 
the modification respecting the employment of adult women 
under special circumstances. 

VI.—I have no suggestion to offer under this head 
beyond that which I have made to repeal the Workshops 
Regulation Act. As a tentative measure for promoting 
elementary instruction I think the half-time system under 
the Factory Acts works fairly well. 

VII.—I am not prepared to give an unqualified opinion 
with\ respect to the inspectorial staff of the department, as 
I cannot pretend to be sufficiently informed of the special 
wants of each particular district. So far as my own sub- 
division is concerned, I think the staff is sufficient. The 
enforcement of the compulsory clauses of the Elementary 
Education Act by the London School Board has proved of 
great service to my colleagues and to myself, by relieving 
us very largely of the trouble of attending to the-education 
of children. The steady and continuous growth of opinion 
in fayour of shorter hours of work, the increase in the rate 
of wages paid to workpeople under the protection of the 
law, and the improved social condition of such people, all 
tend also in my, opinion to lighten the labour of the factory 
inspector. 

I entertain a strong opinion, however, that the organisa- 
tion of the staff of the department might be improved. At 
present with two chief inspectors, and consequently with a 
divided authority, there is a great waste of strength in the 
department. 
the Acts administered by the factory inspectors are so 
diffuse and varied in their charecter, and their claims for 
special consideration are so numerous, that they never can 
be satisfactorily and consistently disposed of but by one 
central authority. 

.VIII.—So far as the present Factory Acts are concerned, 
the existing system of certifying surgeons works on the 
whole satisfactorily in my opinion. I have never had any 
difficulty in the matter of fees, and the certifying surgeons 
whom I have had the pleasure of acting with have inva- 
riably adopted any suggestion that I may have made. In 
the case of small and poor occupiers of factories they have 
been ready to accept a nominal fee for the granting of cer- 
tificates. 

In the event of the Factory Act of 1867 being applied to 
workshops, in the bulk of occupations an extract from the 
register of birth would in my opinion be sufficient. 

The following are the names and addresses of the certify- 
ing surgeons in my sub-division :— 

Dr. John Brunton, 21, Euston Road, N.W. 

John Caunt, Esq., 29, Westbourne Park Crescent, W. 
Dr. R. S. Mair, 28, Ledbury Crescent, W. 

Dr. Baines, 1], Cranley Place, Onslow Square, S.W. 
George Codd, Esq., Rickmansworth, Herts. 

B. A. Brickwell, Esqy., Amersham, Bucks. 

Dr. Bowstead, High Wycombe, Bucks. 

E. J. Parrott, Esq., Hayes, Middlesex. 

IX.—I can speak without hesitation in the highest terms 
of the work ofthe London School Board, under the Elemen- 
tary Education Act of 1870. Their district superintendents 
and visitors have been of great service to me in giving me 
information respecting the employment of children illegally 
in factories and workshops, and cordial co-operation be- 
tween them and the factory inspectors cannot fail materially 
to lighten the duties discharged by both. 

The byelaw which the London School Board has adopted 
not to grant a certificate for half-time, attendance unless 
a child has reached the age of ten years, collides un- 
doubtedly with tbe Factory and Workshops: Regulation 
Acts. I cannot, however, say that any inconvenience has 
arisen, as the school board recognises the regulations en- 
forced by these Acts. The extension of the provision in the 
Factory Act of 1874, respecting children, to those employed 
in the factories and workshops of London, would bring 
the factory law more in harmony with these byelaws, and 

_in a direction yery much to be desired. No teacher can do 
any good with a child which attends only in accordance 
with the conditions laid down in the Workshops Regula- 
tion Act. 

I have had no experience of the operation of the 
Scotch Education Act, nor of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Acts. « 

‘Last year I took some interest in the operation of the 

Agricultural Children Act, 1873. When visiting the 

schools and villages in the rural portion of my district, I 

did my best to disseminate information respecting the re- 

quirements of the Act ; and in some districts parents were 
induced, mainly through the influence of the local clergy- 
men, to send the children to school in the anticipation that 
the Act would be enforced this year.. Much disappointment 
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has been felt in these districts on finding that the Act is 
not administered. Parents who at some sacrifice sent 
their children to school, are indignant on finding, as they 
conceive, that that sacrifice has been made in vain. heir 
neighbours who paid no attention whatever to the Act, are 
as well off as themselves. It is the opinion of the school- 
masters that unless some authority is appointed to enforce 
this Act it will prove inoperative. 

X.—I am not aware that I have any further suggestion 
to offer. 

James HENDERSON. 
Factory Department, Whitehall, 
13 May 1875. 


(9.)—From Mr. Sus-Insrrcror Brenow. 


I.—Sub-inspector for 74 years, as under :— 

Three years in Ireland. 

One year in Liverpool, including Wigan, Warrington, 
St. Helen’s, &c. (now two sub-inspectors). 

Two years and three months in Manchester. During a 
considerable period I was also in charge of the Salford 
district. 

One year in Cheshire and North Wales (my present 
district). 

II.—The Cheshire and North Wales district (with 
Chester as centre point), includes,— 

In Lancashire, Heaton Norris, Heaton Mersey, Reddish. 

In Cheshire, Stockport and that part of Cheshire 
bounded by the lines of railway from Stockport to Crewe, 
and from Stockport to Chester. 

Flintshire, the whole county. 


Denbighshire __,, ii 
Carnarvonshire ,, Bs 
Merionethshire _,, re 
Anglesea y i 


Stockport.—Cotton spinning and doubling, and felt hat 
making. 

Bleaching and dyeing, calico printing, ropemaking, and 
tobacco manufacturing, are also largely carried on in 
Stockport. 

I believe the felt hat works of Christy and Co., and the 
ropeworks of Hanson and Sons, are the most extensive, in 
their respective trades, in the country. Each firm employs 
from 150 to 200 half-timers. 

Crewe.—The London and North-western Railway Com- 
pany’s locomotive and carriage works are the largest. Over 
5,000 employed (none under 14). 

Buckley (Flint), and Ruabon (Denbigh), are centres of 
the fire-bricks, tiles, and drainage pipes manufacture. 

Winsford (Cheshire), is the head quarters of salt manu- 
facture. 

The principal industries, under their respective Factory 
Acts, are as follow :— 

(1.) Factory Acts, 1833-1856, as amended by the 
Factory Act, 1874 (Textiles), 222 factories, namely :— 


Cotton - - - - - 145 
Wool - - - = 2 GRO 
Silk - - ° - F 6 
Flax (tow) - - a - x 1 

212 
Heald knitting = - - = eee ald) 

222 

(2.) Factory Acts Extension Act, 1864, 40 factories, 


namely :—20 potteries and 20 fustian cutting. 
(3.) Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, 253 factories, 
namely :— 


Blast furnaces = - a PHS 
Copper mills - . - = 1 
Tron mills - - - ss ¥ 5 
Foundries - - = - 2) S45 
Machinery and metal factories (by steam) - 15 
Paper - - - : = 6 
Tobacco’ - = - & diel (2) 
Letter-press printing - = = 80 
Bookbinding - - = = 5 
50-person factories - i - - 60 
Bleaching, dyeing, &c. - - : 6 
Calico printing - f 5 3 4 
Dyeing and cleaning (job) - - od 
; 253 
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Workshops Acts, 1867 to 1871 (principal industries in 
each locality and approximate numbers of workshops). 

Cheshire.—In this county open-air brickfields are very 
numerous, probably not less than 200. 


Saltworks (less than 50 persons) - saree () 
Felt hat makers (less than 50 persons) - 20 
Roperies — - y = = a0) LO 
Milliners and dressmakers - - - 200 
Tailors 5 - - = 1120 
Boot and shoe makers - 50 


Saw mills,—including bobbin shops (by 
steam), held by Mr. Baker to be work- 
shops = - - . - 30 

Nantwich is a centre of the boot and shoe making in- 
dustry. 

Flintshire—No principal workshop industries, Approxi- 
mate number of workshops is 200. 

Denbighshire—No predominant workshop industry. 
Approximate number of workshops, 400. 

Carnarvonshire.—Approximate number of workshops, 
300. In this county,— 

Slate quarrying is the staple industry. All quarries, in- 
cluding those where 50. persons or more are employed, are 
under the Workshops Acts, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
having confirmed the decision of Judge Hannen, in Kent 
v. Astley, L. R. 5, Q. B. 19, that the Penrhyn Quarries at 
Bethesda are not under the Factory Acts Extension Act, 
1867. 

Slate slab and writing slates making are also largely 
carried on in Bangor and in Carnarvon, and in country 
villages. 

The various “processes of agriculture have, by common 
consent, been treated as exempt from the provisions of the 
Workshops Acts, 1867-71, but I think without due con- 
sideration. By section IV. a “‘workshop” is defined to 
mean ‘any room or place whatever, whether in the open 
“ air or under cover, in which any handicraft is carried on 
* by any child, young person, or women... .” 

And by the same section, “handicraft” is defined to 
mean, “any manual labour exercised by way of trade or for 
“* purposes of gain in or incidental to adapting for sale any 
“ article.” 

A boy hoeing turnips in a field is “ exercising manual 
* labour for purposes of gain in adapting for sale” a 
turnip, which is undoubtedly an “article,” and it is no 
exemption from the Act that such labour is carried on “in 
“* the open air.” 

J am therefore of opinion that farmers when employing 
children, young persons, or females should be held to be 
included within the views of the Workshop Acts 1867 to 
1871, and I do not see how they can be distinguished from 
open-air brickmakers so far as these Acts are concerned. 

Merionethshire.—No predominant industry; about 100 
workshops. ' 

Anglesea.—No predominant industry ; about 150 work- 
shops. 

I1J.—Cotton Factories. The general hour of commenc- 
ing is 6 a.m. and of closing 5.30 p.m. 

In six factories only work commences at 6.30 a.m. and 
closes at 6 p.m. There are no other variations in the hours 
of work, except as regards children. The general practice 
is to employ them in morning and afternoon sets, changing 
the sets every week, as is now rendered necessary by the 
children’s Saturday-work clauses of the 1874 Act, but in 
some four or five factories the alternate-day system of 
employing children has been adopted and is approved both 
by millowners and school teachers. 

There are over 3,000 children working half-time in 
Stockport and suburbs. 

Woollen Factories—General hour of commencing work 
is 6.30 or 7 a.m., and of leaving off 6 p.m. The factories 
are small and chiefly worked by water power; they are all 
in North Wales. 

Silk Factories.—At present working from 6 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m., where working full time, but the two largest 
are working three-quarter time only. In the winter season 
they will begin at 6.30 a.m., and close at 6 p.m. 

Flax (tow) Factory—Now working from 6 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m. During the winter six months worked from 
6.30 a.m. to6 p.m. The children (of whom there are 160) 
work on the alternate-day system. 

Potteries.--Nominal hours of work 6 to 6. Some few 
work 7 to 7 in the winter. 

Fustian Cutters—In summer 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. Winter, 
7 am.to7 p.m. Some ofthem work from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
all the year round. ; 

Blast Furnaces, Copper Mills, Iron Mills, and Paper 
Mills.—Ordinary hours of the trade are day and night 
turns, each set working 94 hours. This is when the trade 
is good. No children or females, except the latter by day 
only in paper milly. 


Foundries and Machinery and Metal.—Ordinary 
of work from 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., beginning at 8.30 on 
Monday and closing at 12 on Saturday. 

Tobacco, Letter-press Printing, Bookbinding.—In all 
these trades the hour of commencing work is 8 a.m. and of 
closing 7 p.m., less 1-2 for dinner. In some cases they 
close at 6 p.m., and in a few cases (printers) work from 
6 to 6 in summer. 

Bleaching and Dyeing and Calico Printing.—Ordinary 
hours of works are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

reer one cotton miljl and about 50 woollen 
mills. 

Overtime is made to the extent of one hour at the end 
of the day under the lost time (by water power) regulations. 
The loss of this privilege will be a hardship, especially on 
cotton mills in country districts, as at Grey and Son’s 
Quarry Bank Mills, Styal, Cheshire, where the storage of 
water has already been carried to the maximum point, 

In Foundries.—The 30-minutes (unfinished process) 
permission is often made use of. 

In Letter-press Printing.—The “ 15-hours permission,” 
and the “alternate weeks at night permission” are fre- 
quently used, particularly on days and nights preceding 
publication, by the printers of provincial newspapers. 

In Bookbinding.—The 14-hours permission for young 
persons of 14 years and females is sometimes used. 

In 50-Persons Factories. —The 15-hours permission for 
males of 16 is used in many of these factories. 

In Bleaching and Dyeing, &c., Works, and Calico Print 
Works.—The 15-hours permission for males of 16 is in 
general use. 

ite 30-minutes ‘“‘incomplete process” is sometimes 
used, 

I do not think any of these statutory modifications 
unnecessary or objectionable, but in iron and steel rolling 
mills, &e., where boys work on the night turn, I think 
a minimum age of a young person should be raised to 

I think the recovery of lost time privilege, which is taken 
from ‘‘ textiles,” worked by water power, by the Act of 
1874, should be restored under certain conditions. 

Workshops. Brickfields.—This being a “ weather ”’ trade 
the hours of work are very uncertain; on fine days I have 
no doubt the hour of commencing is often 5,30 a.m., and 
of closing as late as 8.30 p.m. 

Millinery and Dressmaking.—The general hour of 
commencing is 8.30 a.m. and of closing 8.30 p.m. 

Felt Hats, Boots and Shoes, Tailoring.—In these 
industries, the usual factory hours are worked, ‘The 
larger firms, which are under the Factory Acts as employing 
50 hands, setting the hours of work, which are about 94 
hours per day between 6 a.m. and 6p.m., and between 
6 a.m. and 7 p.m. in winter. 

I think the modifications both unnecessary and objec- 
tionable in millinery and dressmaking, and that the 
* 5-persons”’ clause as a condition for Saturday half-holi- 
day is a great hardship on places. where five or less are 
employed; this clause (sect. ‘6, subsect. 4 of the Workshops 
Act, 1867) is also liable to great objection owing to the 
difficulty of showing that the employment is not making 
articles to be sold by retail on the premises. I think that 
the exception should be entirely repealed. 

{V.—I think that potteries, paper staining, and fustian 
cutting should be placed under the 1874 Act, the labour 
being severe, and in some processes, unhealthy, and also 
lucifer match making, and that all the industries under 
the Acts’of 1864 and 1867 should be placed under the Act 
of 1874, as far as regards the ages and method of employ- 
ment of children. In most of the “1867 Act” industries 
the hours of work are already less than those of the Act of 
1874, Calico-printing is a very trying industry, owing to 
the high temperature of some of the rooms, and should be 
placed under that Act. 

In the case of bleaching and dyeing, no alteration in the 
hours of work is required. 

Blast furnaces, iron mills, glass works, and paper mills 
should remain as they are as to hours of work, but the 
ages of children and young persons should be raised to 
10 and 14 respectively, and for the case of boys working 
by night to 15. , 

I think the Workshops Act, 1867, should be repealed, 
and that the hours of work for all workshops, without any 
limit gs to numbers employed, should be limited to 
10 hours daily to be taken between 6 a.m. and 6 p.1n., or 
7a.m, and 7 p.m., or 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., at the option of 
the employer, who should make a selection and keep a 
notice posted in his works, showing what set of hours he 
had selected. Ido not think that the system of surgical 
certificates should be extended to all workshops, but I will 
refer to this under question VIII. The ‘‘ accident report- 
ing ” clauses, the ‘‘ dangerous machinery ”’ clauses, and the 
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“¢ four holidays in the year ’’ clauses, should be made appli- 
cable to all workshops, and the educational system of the 
1874 Act should be extended to all workshops. 

_V.—All industries and‘ occupations, except that of 
persons employed in shops for selling only, and that of 
domestic servants, appear to be under statutory regulation, 
but agricultural industry has not been placed under 
Government inspection. I think that it should be, so far 
as regards the labour and education of children, but I do 
not think these Acts should be extended to those employed 
in shops or to domestic servants. 

VI.--I do not think the educational provisions of the 
1874 Act can be improved upon, except by extending the 
system of making educational proficiency the condition of 
full-time work for children between 13 and 14, if the 
change, which takes effect on Ist January 1876, is found 
to work well. 

I think no schools should be deemed efficient, but those 
examined by H.M. Inspectors, where there is such a 
school within a mile of the place of employment. Some 
alteration, with a view to save the time of school-teachers, 
might. probably be effected in the form of the school 
certificate. ; 

_ VII.—I do not think it is possible to carry out an 
efficient inspection of all factories and workshops without 
the employment of local officers. The time and labour of 
inspecting brickfields during the season is very great; my 
whole time could be well spent in this work only, including 
the necessary presecutions, but if a legal test of, age is 
established in workshops, as now for factories, our labour 
would be considerably diminished. 

I think the multiplicity of grades in the present staff 
unnecessary, there should be but two grades or classes, the 
officers engaged in actual inspection, and those who super- 
intend the work of the inspectors. There should be a 
secretary for the department and two or three clerks, and 
uniformity should be established, as far as possible, in the 
method of administering the Acts. The duty of conducting 
prosecutions, at any rate in cases of any difficulty, should 
only be entrusted to inspectors of legal training or long 
experience, so as to diminish the cases of dismissal or of 
merely nominal fines, which bring the Acts into contempt. 

An analysis of the prosecution returns of the last three 
years (when we began the inspection of workshops) would 
be very useful, as showing in what trades there is the 
‘greatest tendency to infringe the Acts. 


VIII.—The system of certifying surgeons appears to me 
excellent, and that the success of the Factory Acts is 
largely indebted to it; if a periodical sanitary inspection of 
the factory or workshop were required to be made by the 
certifying surgeon, I see no reason why the certificate of 
age should not be given at the residence of the surgeon. 

If the register of birth be substituted for a surgical 
certificate in small factories, and be introduced into work- 
shops, the sub-inspector should have the power of calling 
for the certifying surgeon’s certificate if he thinks it 
necessary. . 

The names and addresses of the certifying surgeons for 
the Cheshire and North Wales district, are— 

Stockport (A), George Downs, Esq., M.D., St. Peter’s 

Gate, Stockport. 

Stockport (B), Peter Downs, Esq., Greek Street, Stock- 
ort. ; 

Otster, J. Taylor, Esq., Newgate, Chester. 

Sandbach, ©. Latham, Esq., Sandbach, Cheshire. 

Winsford, George Okell, Esq., Winsford, Cheshire. 

Wilmslow, Joseph Bower, Esq., Wilmslow, Cheshire. 

Nantwich, W. Mathews, Esq., Nantwich, Cheshire. 

Crewe, E. W. Vaughan, Esq., Crewe, Cheshire. 

Mold, W. Williams, Esq., M.D., Mold, fintshive. 

Holywell and Flint, T. Vickers, Esq., M.D., Holywell, 

Flintshire. 

Hawarden, Flint, and Saltney, Cheshire, T. Moffatt, 

_ Esq., Hawarden. 

Rhyl, Flintshire, J. W. Wolstenholme, Esq., Rhyl. 

Wrexham, Denbighshire, 1. Davies, Esq., Wrexham. 

Denbigh, Denbighshire, J. R. Hughes, Msq., Denbigh. 

Ruabon, Denbighshire, W. Jones, Esq., Ruabon. 

Llangollen, Denbighshire, D. Hughes, Esq., Llan- 
ollen. 

Ruthin, Denbighshire, R. Jones, Esq., Ruthin. 

» Abergele, Denbighshire, J. Jones, Esq., Abergele. 
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Bangor, Carnarvonshire, H. R. Hughes, Esq., 
Bangor. 

Carnarvon, Carnarvonshire, R. A. Jones, Esq., Car- 
narvon. 


Bethesda, Carnarvonshire, HW. Hughes, Esq., Bethesda. 
Portmadoc, Carnarvonshire, Robert Roberts, Esq., 
Portmadoc. 
» Pwllheli, Carnarvonshire, R. Griffith, Esq., Pwliheli. 
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Dolgelly, Merionethshire, J. E. Jones, Esq., Dolgelly. 
Bala, Merionethshire, J. Hughes, Esq., Bala. 
Corwen, Merionethshire, J. R. Walker, Esq., Corwen. 
Beaumaris, Anglesea, D. K. Jones, Esq., Beaumaris. 
Amlweh, Anglesea, 'l. Hughes, Esq., Amlwch, 
Holyhead, Anglesea, O, Williams, Esq., Holyhead. 

IX.—Phe Elementary Education Act when in full work 
will much assist the working of the Factory Acts. When 
in Manchester, I was greatly assisted by the school board 
staff, who gave me information frequently of children em- 
ployed illegally in places which I had not discovered, and 
of deficient school attendance. In Stockport, I work in 
concert with the clerk of the school board, and J have 
induced some of the managers in mills, where there are a 
great number of children, to correspond regularly with the 
school board in cases of defective attendance ; see report of 
Stockport School Board of November last, as to improve- 
ment in number and attendance of half-timers. 

As to workshops, the existence of a school board in any 
district in full work, greatly lightens my work; in Llan- 
beris, for instance, there is now no child under the age of 
13 at work in the quarries ; three or four years since, | am 
informed, there were many children working between 10 
and 13. 

The operation of the Mines Act in the coal-mining 
districts of Flint and Denbigh makes young persons of 13 
very scarce, and there is in consequence great pressure on 
the certifying surgeons to pass children under 13 at Mold, 
Wrexham and Ruabon, and many under 13 are found 
employed full time in workshops. 

The Agricultural Children Act has not yet been put in 
operation beyond the printing and distribution of an 
abstract by some of the local authorities. One or two benches 
of magistrates have drawn my attention to the Act, think- 
ing it was my duty to administer it. Without an executive 
charged to carry it out, but little will result from it. 

X.—I have had a great many complaints that the re- 
cently issued textile abstract* is very obscurely drawn, and 
is also printed in such small type as to be illegible at the 
height at which it is necessary to hang it, to prevent its 
being defaced by the mill children. 

The absence, in the Workshops Act, 1867, of a clause 
similar to sec. 91 of the Factory Act, 1844, which enables 
an occupier who had shown “ due diligence” to transfer 
the responsibility to the real offender, is a great hard- 
ship on workshop occupiers. : 


(10.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspector Woopeatr. 


The Halifax and Huddersfield District. 


I. Appointed a junior sub-inspector, May 1872, at 
Glasgow. Transferred to London (Bethnal Green district), 
Nov. 1872. 

Promoted to be sub-inspector at Glasgow, June 1873. 
Exchanged from Glasgow to the Halifax and Hudders- 
field district, August 1874. 

I{.—The principal occupations carried on in the Halifax 
portion of the district are—worsted spinning, carpets, 
damasks, and blankets. In the Huddersfield portion of the 
district the manufacturing is almost entirely confined to 
cloth for coatings, trousers, &c., &c. Silk and cotton and 
thread spinning is carried on in both parts of the district. 

This district is essentially a manufacturing one, and the 
workshops are comparatively few in number. Besides the 
ordinary workshops found in all towns, such as milliners, 
dressmakers, tailors, bootmakers, joiners, carvers, saw mills, 
&c., there are a few workshops where hearthrugs, stays 
and corsets, rope, and bricks are made. 

The number of factories in this district are— 


Under the Act 1864 - - - 20 
3 2 1867 <4} 1 ‘3 274 

” 9 1870 nm 3 61 

32 ” 1874 7, ny a 745 
Total - 1,100 


The number of workshops have been estimated at 1,000, 
but the number employing children are considerably 
under 200. 

Hand-loom weaving and winding yarn,on bobbins for 
manufacturers is carried on in the private houses in the 


* The small sheet Abstract now in use for “1864 and 1867 Factories ”? 
is also very meagre, and omits all mention of the Schoolmaster’s certifi- 
cates, which form the basis of the half-time system. The liability of 
the occupier of the factory should be clearly set out in the abstract 
in regard to children in his employ, but it is confused with that of the 
parent, though it is really entirely different. It is most important for 
the due working of the Acts that the responsibility of the occupier ag 
wellas that of the parent, should be clearly set out in the abstract, 
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country round Huddersfield. In some cases fathers and 
mothers employ their own children occasionally to help 
them to wind, and in some places, especially where school 
boards are not in existence, the children have not been in 
the habit of attending school for half time. 


III.—The ordinary hours of commencing work in the 
factories are from 6 and 6.30 a.m. to 5, 5.30, and 6 p.m. 
In some instances, such as tobacco, boots and shoes, and 
clothing factories, the hours are 7 to 7. 


The iron foundries and machinists are generally on the 
nine hours movement, and stop work at 5 p.m. ; 

With very few exceptions, owing to the dullness of 
trade, overtime is not worked. In a few of the cloth 
factories, when they have been busy for a short time, 
the men have worked to 8 and 9 p.m., but rarely later 
than 9. 

With the exception of one job dyer and an occasional 
milliner or dressmaker, the former under the Factory Act, 
the latter under the Workshop Act (when less than 50 are 
employed), there are no works in this district claiming modi- 
fications to work overtime. 


Nine o’clock at night is late enough for any female or 
young person to be allowed to work, and I am an advocate 
for abolishing the permission which is occasionally given 
for working overtime during a busy season. 

IV.—With regard to the distinction between factories 
and workshops, I should be glad to see brick works, hearth 
rug works, stay makers, &c., where children are generally 
employed, brought under the provisions of the Factory Act. 
The hours of work in these trades are generally from 
6 to 6. For the most part children and young persons are 
employed in this class of workshop, and if brought under 
the Factory Act a stronger check would be had over em- 
ployers, inasmuch as the children and young persons would 
have to be passed by the certifying surgeons, and the same 
laxity as now exists would no longer prevail as to the ages 
of these children or young persons. 

If it should not be deemed desirable to place this class 
of work under the Factory Act, employers might be com- 
pelled by law to keep in their possession for inspection the 
birth certificates of all under 16 so long as the persons are 
employed by them. 

V.—Bakehouses, biscuit works, and confectionery works 
are considered to be under the Bakehouse Act, which Act 
I believe is administered by the sanitary inspectors. In my 
opinion the Bakehouse Act might be repealed, and the 
above works brought under the factory imspectors. In 
bakehouses work frequently has to be carried on through 
the night, and the hours of work for women and young 
persons, instead of being, as at present, from 5 a.m. to 
9 p.m., might be limited from 6 a.m., to 8 p.m., and even- 
tually reduced from 6 a.m. to 6, or; at the latest, 7 p.m. 


VI.—I have on more than one occasion in examining 
school certificate books of short-timers met with great defi- 
ciency in some of the schoolmasters and schoolmistresses as 
regards spelling, and this might be remedied by only 
allowing half-timers to attend schools when the teachers 
are armed with certificates of qualification from a school 
inspector of their fitness to teach. 


VII.—As far as I am able to judge, the present staff of 
inspectors seem to me ample for carrying out the Factory 
and Workshops Act. Manufacturers have now grown so 
thoroughly used to comply with the Factory Act, and 
show such a general desire to carry it out, that I rarely 
meet with any very glaring breach of the Act. The 
number of workshops appears formidable on paper, but 
there are comparatively few of them which require inspec- 
tion. Only those workshops where children are employed, 
and those in which there is a tendency to work long hours, 
such as milliners and dressmakers, &c., require visiting. 


VIII.— With regard to certifying surgeons, some of the 
millowners object to the tax of having to pay for certificates, 
but [ do not see in what other manner they could be paid. 
If paid by Government, it would be a most costly under- 
taking, if they are to receive anything approaching the 
remuneration they at present receive. The present system 
is for the certifying surgeon to make an arrangement with 
the millowner to visit his work periodically for an annual 
payment. , 

I do not think the present system of certificates can be 
improved upon. The certifying surgeon refuses to pass a 
child or young person for one of two reasons,— 

(1.) Because the person is not old enough; this point 

can always be settled by obtaining the birth 
certificate. 


2,) Because the person is physically unfit to perform 
the work required in the factory. 


_ This is important, as it prevents a crippled, diseased, or 
pe child or young person from being employed in a 
actory. 

I think the certificates should be granted as at present 
at the work, and I would still allow the clause to remain 
in force which enables the smaller and poorer manufac- 
turers, when less than five. young persons are employed, to 
be sent to the surgeon’s resideuce with the certificate book 
for a certificate for the reduced fee of 6d. 

The amount of fees, 2s. 6d. for a visit and one certificate, 
and 6d. for each certificate after the first, are quite high 
enough, and I would abolish the allowance for travelling 
when the surgeon’s residence is at a distance from the 
factory. om 

With regard to reporting accidents, I would make it 
compulsory with the manufacturer to report the accident, 
and the nature of the accident, direct to the sub-inspector 
for the district, who should inquire into the accident and 
report the result of such inquiry in his weekly report. 

I find some of the certifying surgeons do not always 
report to the sub-inspectors the accidents of which they 
receive notice to inquire into, but I believe they are all 
careful to report all accidents to Mr. Redgrave. 

The following are the names and addresses of the 
certifying surgeons for this district :— 

F. Greenwood, Huddersfield. 
Wm. Dean, Slaithwaite, Huddersfield, 


J. Hesselgrave, Marsden, wy 
H. Morehouse, New Mill, I 
T. Haigh, Meltham, aA 
T. Farrar, Brighouse, % 


E. Douse, Skelmanthorpe, i 
L. Bramley, Halifax. 
T. Tweedale, Stainland, Halifax. 
F, Robinson, Ripponden, Sowerby Bridge, Halifax. 
T. Elliott, Sowerby Bridge, Halifax. 
T. Thomas, Hebden Bridge, _ ,, 
A. J. K. Woopeate. 
Huddersfield, 10th May 1875. 


(11.)—From Mr. Sus-Insprctor Cramp. 


I—William Dawkins Cramp, sub-inspector of factories, 
appointed 7th March 1868. Served in North Ireland (re- 
sidence, Belfast), from March 1868 to March 1874, six 
years. In Lancashire, residence, Bolton, from March 1874 
to present time, one year and two months. 

J1.— Counties.—Part of Lancashire, central and north- 
east, and very small part of Yorkshire. 

Centres of industry.—Bolton, Blackburn, Clitheroe, Dar- 
wen, Accrington, Clayton-le-Moors, Oswaldtwistle, Hasling- 
den, Ramsbottom, Horwich, Egerton, Whalley. 

Principal occupations.— 


Under Act of 1874. 
No. 
Cotton spinning and weaving - 133 
Cotton spinning - - - 218 
Cotton weaving - - - 246. 
Cotton winding, warping, knitting, 
( 5 = 5 a 
Wool spinning and weaving - 6 
Textile works - ~ - 629 
Cotton factories - - 623 
Woollen factories - - - 6 
“ Textile” works - - 629 
Under Act of 1864. 
Paper staining - - - 3 
Earthenware - - - 14 
“1864” works - - - 17 
Under Act of 1867. 
Bleaching, dyeing, and printing - 66 
Iron founding, metal, machinery - 119 
Tron mills - s = 2 4 
Paper mills - - = - iI 
Glass - - a - 2 
Letter-press printing and bookbind- — 
ing - - - - 63 
Tobacco . - - =e 
Miscellaneous : - =P OUGR) 
1867” works - rie - 299 
Total number of works under . 
Factory Acts - Over - 945 
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Under Workshop Acts. 


Milhnery, dressmaking, &c. - - 250 
Tailoring, &c. = - - 150 
Boot, shoe, and clog making - 150 
Wood (sawing, turning, cabinet- 
making - - - een OU 
Metal (without power) - oy OO 
Bricks - - - - 60 
Rope - > - - 25 
_ Cotton (without power) = - - 40 
\ Baskets - 5 . RWIS) 
Brushes - - - - 20 
Bags - - - - 15 
Biscuits - - - - 10 
Upholstery - - - - 20 
Umbrellas - : - - 15 
Soap and candles’ - - = LO) 
Cork - - - - 5 
Aérated waters - - sed ht, 
Miscellaneous - - - 100 
Total number of “workshops ”’ - 1,000 
Total works, 945 factories + 1,000 
workshops - = . - 1,945 


Il].—Hours of work.—In textile works, 6 a.m. to 5.30 
p-m. all the year round, except in Blackburn and Hasling- 
den, where the hours from Jan. 1, 1875 to Mar. 31, 1875, 
were from 6.30 a.m. to 6 p.m.; 563 hours a week. 

In bleach works, print works, dye works, 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; 
60 hours a week. 

In iron works, 6 a.m. to 5 p.m.; 54 hours. 

In other 1864 and 1867 works, mostly, 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; 
from 54 to 60 hours. 

In rope and brick works, under Workshop Acts, 6 to 6 ; 
60 hours. 

In workshops, millinery, dressmaking, tailoring, boot- 
making, &c., 8 a.m. to7 p.m., or 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.; 50 to 
60 hours a week. 

Overtime is customary in bleaching and dyeing works 
to a considerable extent, generally under permanent modi- 
fication 1, Factory and Workshop Act, 1870, male young 
persons over 16, for 14 or 15 hoursaday. 

In letter-press printing occasionally, under permanent 
modification 13, Factory Act Extension Act, 1867; male 
young persons over 16, for 15 hours a day, to get out 
weekly paper. 

In bookbinding to a considerable extent under permanent 
modification 14, Factory Act Extension Act, 1867; young 
persons of 14 and women, for 14 hours a day. 

In millinery and dressmaking workshops to a con- 
siderable extent, under permanent modification 1, Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1871; young persons over 14 and 
women, 14 hours a day during busy season. 

Except in these four occupations, very little, if any, use 
is made of the overtime modifications of the Factory and 
Workshop Acts in my sub-division. 

Unnecessary or objectionable modifications, Factory Acts 
Extension, 1867.,— Section 13, granting exemption to places 
in-which not more than five persons are employed casting 
metal, should be repealed. 

In schedule, permanent modification 12, I would take 
out the permission to work between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m, 

Schedule, permanent modification 14.—I beg strongly to 
recommend a repeal of this modification, which permits the 
employment of women and young persons in bookbinding 
for 14 hours a day. It renders the Act almost useless in 
places to which it applies. It may be necessary in places 
where monthly magazines or railway guides are bound, 
but there is no reason for it in ordinary bookbinding works, 
and it creates a suspicion of unfairness to allow anything 
So exceptional to any one trade. 

Workshop Regulation Act, 1867.—Section 6, par. 4, 
giving exemption from Saturday half-holiday to places in 
which not more than five persons are employed is an 
anomaly and serious evil. 

I am not aware of the desirability of any further modi- 
fications. 

IV.—I am of opinion that bleaching and dyeing works, 
and print works, could, with advantage, be brought under 
the Act of 1874, retaining, however, the following perma- 
nent modifications of Factory and Workshop Act, 1870:— 

Perm. modification 2.—30 minutes allowed when process 

in an incomplete state. 

Perm. modification 4.—Meals may be taken where manu~ 

facturing process going on. 

Perm. modification 6.—Allowance for emergencies arising 

from state of weather or nature of process. 
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I cannot see any very serious objection to placing all 
trades and industries under one simple comprehensive Act 
based on that of 1874, retaining a few modifications re- 
quired by some of them, e.g. :— 

Nightwork necessary in paper mills, iron mills, and news- 
paper printing offices. Schedule, pars. 13 and 17, 
Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867. 

Milliners, dressmakers, tailors, bootmakers, &c., in fac- 
tory districts require the weekly half-holiday on some 
other day than Saturday, Factory Acts Extension Act, 
1867, schedule, par. 25, Workshops Regulation Act, 
1867, schedule, par. 9. 

In many places under the Acts of 1867, the hours of 
labour are already shorter than required by Act of 1874, 
e.g., iron foundries, letter-press printers, &c. 

The hours of labour under Factory Act of 1874, as ar- 
ranged in sects. 4 and 5, are, I think, sufficiently elastic 
for all the trades and industries now under Factory and 
Workshop Acts. But sections 8, 9, and 10, and permanent 
modification 10, of Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867 (sani- 
tary measures) should be re-enacted. 

The raising of the age of children under the Act of 1874 
from 8 to 10 for half-timers, and from 13 to 14 (unless 
educational certificate produced) for full-timers, is generally 
approved, and for the sake of uniformity should be adopted 
in all works under Factory or Workshop Acts. 

A very considerable alteration is desirable in the line of 
distinction now drawn between factories and workshops, and 
I am of opinion that the time has arrived when the Work- 
shop Acts might be repealed, and all handicrafts placed 
under the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, or Factory 
Act, 1874, or a new Act consolidating these. 


From an educational point of view the Workshop Acts 
are worse than useless, requiring only 10 hours weekly at- 
tendance at school, whereas the Factory Acts require three 
hours a day for five days in the week, equal to 15 hours, 
and the Education Acts (compulsory attendance being en- 
forced by school boards in many places) require 10 atten- 
dances of two and a half or three hours each, equal to 25 
to 30 hoursa week. (See also answer to No. VI.) 

The hours of work under Workshop Regulation Act are 
10% between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m., with modifications allow- 
ing work to be carried on to 10 p.m. This is an anomaly 
when compared with the more stringent and satisfactory 
provisions of the Factory Acts. 


The Factory Act of 1867, if consolidated with that of 
1874, would, in my opinion, be sufficiently elastic for all 
premises now called workshops, and has been found to 
work well in places quite as small, and trades as various 
as those under the Workshop Acts. 

I would not propose that workshops should be burdened, 
as factories now are, with the expense and trouble of 
surgical certificates, but would provide that certificates 
of birth should be procured for 6d. each, and taken as 
evidence of age. (See also No. VIII.) 

If the Workshop Acts were repealed, and all handicrafts 
placed under the Factory Acts, the latter Acts consolidated, 
and the principal provisions and a few of the modifications 
thereof re-enacted in one comprehensive Act to apply to all 
kinds of factories and workshops, I believe it would be a 
great advantage to employers and employed, and to the 
successful working of the beneficent principles of factory 
legislation. 

Should it still be deemed desirable to make a distinction 
between factories and workshops, I would suggest that 
the number or dividing line should be reduced from 50 to 
5 or 7, and let all kinds of works over the adopted number 
be “ factories ” and all under it “ workshops.” 

V.—Industries and occupations not now under Govern- 
ment inspection, which ought to be :— 

Bakehouses.—The Bakehouse Act of 1863 is not en- 
forced by the local authorities. It is absurd to carry out 


. the Factory or Workshop Acts in the packing departments 


of biscuit manufactories, whilst in the baking departments 
of the same buildings very young lads are employed 
unchecked at harder work and for longer hours, and with- 
out any attendance at school. 

Errand boys, employed by the occupiers of factories or 
workshops.—If the parents of these lads are prosecuted 
under Factory or Workshop Acts, exemption is claimed as 
they are errand boys simply; and if prosecuted under 
Education Acts, the plea is made that they are half-timers 
under Factory or Workshop Acts, and evidence given to 
show that they dress the shop windows or do some kind of 
work incidental to the adapting for sale some article. 

News boys, selling papers about the streets of large 
towns. 

Telegraph messengers.—These should, I think, be pro- 
hibited under 13 years of age. 
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¥ime works.—Large numbers of children and young 
persons employed. 

VI.—So far as the Factory Acts are concerned, the half- 
time system of education is a good one, and will be better still 
next year, when schools must be “efficient,” and children 
between 13 and 14 be required to produce educational 
certificate to qualify them for working full time. 

The alternate-day system, legalised by Act of 1874, is a 
serious inconyenience to school teachers, who already have 
two sorts of scholars, “ day” and “half-timers,” and the 
introduction of a third, “ alternate-day,”’ tends to disarrange 
the organisation of the school. 

The raising of the age of half-timers from 8 to 10 (in 
itself most desirable) will, I fear, retard education in 
manufacturing districts where there is no school board, 
unless some law is passed to compel all children over 
five years of age to attend school. Parents will not send 
their children to school unless compelled, and if school- 
masters do not receive their pupils until they are 10 years 
of age, they will only have three years half-time attendance 
in which to fit them for passing the required standard for 
full time. 


In the absence of, or in addition to, general compulsory — 


attendance at school, it would be well to enact that before 
obtaining half-time employment, a child must pass a 
certain standard of education. 

Of the education of half-timers under the Workshop 
Acts it is impossible to speak in terms too condemnatory. 
It is a complete farce, and no time should be lost in substi- 
tuting the Factory Act system. One fact in illustration ; 
two brothers, one working in a tobacco factory, the other 
in a rope workshop, attend school four days a week for 
three hours. The workshop hoy has attended two hours 
more than necessary, and is called a good boy, whilst the 
factory boy has rendered his employer and his father liable 
to prosecution every week, and is continually subject to 
threats and cautions. 

With regard to school certificates, I am of opinion that 
the present form entails unnecessary work on the teachers, 
and may be improved. I adopt the suggestions of the 
Bolton Teachers’ Association, and recommend that the* 
heading be revised, and signed once for all at the beginning 
of the book, that the books be ruled so that the names 
need only be written once a month instead of once a week, 
and that instead of marking “9-12” and “13-4¢” daily, 
absences, irregular attendances, or extra attendances only 
should be marked. 

I am also of opinion that the entry of the names of half- 
timers in the school certificate books should be made by 
the employers (not as now by the teachers), and that the: 
reponsibility of the books being sent to the school should 
also rest upon the employer. : 

VII.—Inspectors.—With a re-organisation of the dis- 
tricts, and a slight increase in the number of sub-inspec- 
tors, I think the work might be very well done by the 
present staff. I should propose that the sub-divisions be 
revised, and the largest or heaviest of them reduced, and 
that each of the junior sub-inspectors should be allowed to 
take sole charge of a district. 

As regards factory work, mine is, I believe, the heaviest 
sub-division under Mr. Baker’s inspectorship, contaming 
945 factories, of which 630 are textile. If Haslingden 
and Ramsbottom (with 120 factories and about the same 
number of workshops) were transferred to some other sub- 
division, say Salford and Bury, I should have a compact 
and manageable district, 30 miles long and 7 or 8 broad, 
containing 825 factories and 880 workshops. I now lose 
much time in journeys to and from Haslingden and Rams- 
bottom, through having to change stations and wait for 
trains at Bury, not in my district. 

The staff should, in my opinion, consist of— 

One inspector-in-chief. 
Four assistant inspectors. 
Fifty sub-inspectors. 

The assistant inspectors should have power of ordering 
prosecutions, and I would abolish the distinction between 
sub-inspectors and junior sub-inspectors. 

VIII.—Certifying surgeons.—Every day’s experience 
forces me to the conclusion that the work of the certifying 
surgeons is unnecessary, and their payment an unjustifiable 
tax upon the employers of labour. 

As evidence of age, the surgical certificate is of little 
value, being merely the opinion of the surgeon. During the 
present year, I have annulled over 100 surgical certificates, 


* ProposED ForRM oF HEADING FOR ScHOOL CERTIFICATE.—1 
hereby certify that the children whose names are entered in this book, 
employed in the works of situated at , 
in the county of . have attended the school kept by me 
at i , for the full term of hours required by the Factory 
Act excepting in the cases duly specified, and that the causes of absence 
stated are true, to the best of my belief. 


from reliable information supplied me that the children 
referred to in them were under the agé thereon stated. 

It is no wonder that children and their parents tell lies 
in a wholesale manner, when by so doing they can deceive 
the surgeon, and obtain employment with higher wages. 

In cases ‘where the certifying surgeon adopts a high 
standard of weight or height or dental or muscular de- 
velopment, he of course refuses to pass without proof of 
real age all who do not come up to it, thus entailing double 
expense for surgical certificate and certificates of birth. 
One of the Bolton surgeons has recently required certifi- 
cates of birth in 9 cases out of 10. This is not only 
expensive, but troublesome, as the boys and girls, refused 
on first presentation, have to be brought before him again 
at his next visit. ‘ 

It is very seldom that a candidate for employment is 
refused as “incapacitated by disease or bodily infirmity,” 
and indeed, when such cases present themselves, they are 
generally referred to me, with a notification that the sur- 
geon will pass them for the particular work on which they 
are engaged,—if I have no objection. 

The fees charged by certifymg surgeons, small though 
they be in Lancashire, 2s. 6d. to 5s. per visit, cause a good 
deal of opposition to, and are a temptation to violation of, 
the Acts, especially in small places under the Factory Acts. 

The sixpenny fee for young persons and children 
examined at the residence of the certifying surgeon, is 
simply an insult to any professional man, and I know that 
they often refuse to take it when offered. This plan, if 
generally. adopted, would, I should think, lead to the 
resignation of the certifying surgeons ; another proof that 
the certificate of birth, if obtainable for 6d. (a sum not to 
be despised by the registrar for simply copying an entry of 
birth), would be cheaper than and preferable to the surgical 
certificate. 

The compulsory production of certificates of birth, 
would, in my opinion, be preferable to the surgical certifi- 
cates, and would tend to the prevention of the present full- - 
time employment of children under 13. 

A penalty would have to be enforced for the employment 
of children or young persons without certificate of birth, 
and a heavy penalty for making or using a false certificate 
of birth. 

Resident addresses of certifying surgeons, Bolton sub- 
division :— 

R. F. Snape, Esq., Chorley New Road, Bolton. 

F. Ferguson, Esq., Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 

Dr. R. Settle, Bridge Street, Bolton. 

T. B. Garstang, Esq., Bark Street, Bolton. 

John Robinson, Esq., Egerton, near Bolton. 

W. E. Emmett, Esq., Horwich, near Bolton. 

J. H. Wraith, Esq., Lower Bank, Darwen. 

Dr. J. K. Davidson, King Street, Blackburn. 

Dr. R. Dunbar, St. Alban’s Place, Blackburn. 

W. Counsellor, Esq., Whalley, near Blackburn. 

T. C. Law, Esq., Padiham, near Burnley. 

Dr. W. E. Mussen, Castle Terrace, Clitheroe, 

Dr. R. Clayton, Oak Street, Accrington. 

Dr. W. H. Pilkington, Clayton-le-Moors, 
Accrington. - 

Dr. W. Aspinall, Haslingden, near Manchester. 

James Smith, Esq,, Ramsbottom, near Manchester. 

IX.—The operation of the Elementary Education Act, 
1870, has the effect in the boroughs of Bolton and Black- 
burn of increasing the number of half-timers in factories 
and workshops. The school boards enforce compulsory 
education, and will not allow half-time exemptions to any 
but children employed in factories, workshops, or mines. 
Parents, therefore, finding that they cannot keep children 
at home to mind nouse, or shop, or babies, without letting 
them attend school morning and afternoon, at once send 
them to the mills for half-time work, half-time school, and 
half-time wages; instead of their help at home. From 
this and other causes, the number of half-timers in Bolton 
has increased from 1,808 in April 1871, to 4,100 at present 
time. 

X.—Factory Act, 1874, section 6, par. d., “ Where the 
children are employed in morning and afternoon sets, a 
child shall not be employed on Saturday in two successive 
“weeks, nor on Saturday in any week if on any other day 
* of the same week he has been employed for more than 
“ five hours.” In the cotton weaving factories of my 
district this clause does not give satisfaction. Weavers 
employ only one half-timer each, and particularly need the 
services of that one half-timer on Saturday for cleaning pur- 
poses. Last year the one child could work every Saturday 
either from 6 to 12 or from 12 to 2, Lut under the above 
clause, be or she can only work every alternate Saturday, 
and the weaver has to stop her looms (4) to do the work of 
the child for an hour or two every other Saturday. In 
Darwen, they are obviating this difficulty by adopting the 
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alternate-day plan, and employing the children on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays only, never changing. The 
children then attends school on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
and Fridays for five hours. There is a lack of teaching 
power on these ‘days, the Schools being overcrowded, 
whereas on ‘Tuesdays and ‘Thursdays they are comparatively 
empty. ‘This difficulty does not occur in cotton spinning, 
where éwo half-timers are generally employed, one in morn- 
ing and one in afternoon. 
. Wm. Dawkins Cramp, 
Bolton, 12th May 1875.  Sub-inspector of Factories. 


. (12.)—From Mr. Sus-InspectoR Oswa .p. 


I—Ten years. Appointed to Oldham Sub-division 
10th Feb. 1868; removed to Nottingham, 11th Feb. 1868. 
Il.—My district includes the greater part of Nottingham- 
shire with parts of Derbyshire and Lincolnshire. Not- 
tingham is the principal centre, and the chief industries are 
machine-made lace and hosiery, with many trades in con- 
nexion with them. Mansfield, with a number of cotton 
doubling and spinning factories. Lincoln, with large agri- 
cultural implement works. 
The following is an approximate number of works under 
the various Factory Acts :— 
Act of 1864: 
Earthenware - - . prgalae 
Act of 1867 : 
Machine shops, iron foundries, 


articles of metal, &c. S230 
Blast furnaces - - - 
Letter-press printers and book- 

binders - - ails 75 
Tobacco and cigars - - 9 
Paper and pasteboard - - 8 


Factories with more than 50 hands : 
Lace warehouses - 26 
Hosiery warehouses - 13 


Oil sheets - - 1 

Boots - - 3 

Leather - = 

Paper collars =r hel 

Carriages - - | 

Plaster = dvr] 

Saw mills - ered 

Bricks - = (12 

Brewery - Sana! 

Oil mill ~- Pa | 

Box makers - « 2 

Lithographic printers 3-—— 59 
Total under Act of 1867 - - 288 

Act of 1870: 
Bleach and dye works, lace 
dressing rooms, &c, - - aes 
Act of 1874 : 

Lace factories - - - 320 

Hosiery factories - mt Aas 

Silk factories - - - 20 

Elastic - - - 6. 

Cotton and merino - as AD 

Flax - - - - 1 
Total Act of 1874 - s rile Al 
Total number of factories - - 838 


The principal occupations under the Workshops Act are 
the various processes by which lace is finished after it 
leaves the machine; the making of hosiery by hand, and 
the finishing, winding, and seaming for the same ; millinery 
and dressmaking rooms, with many miscellaneous trades :— 

Hosiery, by hand, about - 2 - 2,000 


Lace finishing, clipping, mending, &e. - 500 
Bricks - - - - - 100 
Millinery - - - - - 250 
Baskets =. - - - - 50 
Box - - - - - 20 
Ropes - SK Mite it's - - 30 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,000 

Estimate of workshops. - - 3,950 


IJJ.—Hours of work. The ordinary hours of work in 
lace factories are from 4 am.to 12 at night for men, in 
shifts of five hours each; the females, young persons, and 
children work from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. in winter, and from 
6 am. to 6 p.m. in summer. Saturday, 1 p.m. Meal 
times, 8 to $.30; 1 to 2; 4.30 to 5. 

Hosiery and silk factories from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. in winter 
and 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. insummer. Some stop at 5.30, and 
do not have the third meal-time. These factories are 


mae on the 54 hours system. Saturday, stop at 11.30 a.m- 
to 1 p.m. 

Bleach and dye works and lace dressing rooms, 6 a.m. to 
9 p.m.; 7 a.m. to7 p.m,; 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., according to 
the season of the year. 

Letter-press printers, 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.; many stop at 7 p.m. 

Bookbinders, 8 a.m. to 7 and 8 p.m., with occasional 
overtime under modification 14, 30 & 31 Vict. ce. 103. 

Tobacco factcries, 8 a.m. to 6.30 and 7 p.m., with only 
one hour for meals. 

Iron founders, machinists, &c., 6 a.m. to 5.30, with over- 
time for men. 

Hosiery and lace warehouses, 8 am. to 8 p.m. when 
busy; generally cease at.6.30 or 7 p.m. 

Lithographic printers, 8 a.m.to7 p.m. or 8 p.m. with 
only one hour for meals if work ceases at 7. Overtime at 
certain seasons under modification 1, 34 & 35 Vict. c. 104. 

Nearly all the above stop at 1 p.m. on Saturday. 

Hosiery workshops. Hours are very irregular, the men 
losing time at beginning of week, and often working half 
the night at the end. Children wind when wanted. 

Lace workshops (clipping, mending, scalloping, &c.), 
8am. to 8p.m., and 9am. to 9 p.m. in a few cases; 
1 p.m. on Saturday. 

Milliners and dressmakers, 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., and 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m., with overtime under modification 1, 4 p.m. on 
Saturday or half-holiday. 

Bricks, 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., 12.30 on Saturday. 

Modifications, &c.—Very little overtime has been made 
under the statutory modifications except by milliners and 
dressmakers, and in a few instances by bookbinders and 
lithographic printers. ‘Ihe permission to employ “youths ”’ 
(between 16 and 18 years) for nine hours between 4 a.m. 
and 6 p.m. or 6 a.m. and 10 p.m. has been used to a 
limited extent, and should, I think, be continued to the 
lace manufacturers. 

In country towns, milliners, &c. are exceptionally busy 
previously to the holiday times of the district, such as 
Whitsuntide, flower shows, &c., and usually apply for per- 
mission to work overtime on these occasions, as well as in 
the event of large ‘‘mourning orders.’ Permission has 
been granted for 24 days each season, and IJ consider that 
this is sufficient to meet any emergency, and should not be 
exceeded. 

Lithographic printers, &c. issuing almanacks and 
Christmas goods have had permission for overtime under 
modification 1, which should, I think, be continued. 

Bookbinders can work overtime under modification 14 
of the Act of 1867, but this is liable to abuse, and should 
in my opinion be restricted to publishers of periodicals on 
the nights previous to publication. 

Permission has been granted to milliners and dress- 
makers to substitute other days for the Saturday half-holi- 
day under modification 25 of the Act of 1867, and has been 
largely taken advantage of. I believe in many instances 
no half-holiday is given, and that if the modification is 
continued, that it should be made compulsory to hang up 
in the workrooms the day or days on which the half-holiday 
takes place. 

In all workshops it should also be compulsory (as now 
under the Factory Act) to hang up the hours of work and 
meal-times. At present females and young persons can 
be employed from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m., and it is almost im- 
possible to check the number of hours worked. On the 
whole, I consider that departure, from the regular hours 
and times in particular trades should only be granted in 
most urgent cases, and after due inquiry has been made 
by the sub-inspector. At present under the Workshops 
Act in places where ‘‘ not more than five are employed in 
“ making articles to be sold by retail on the premises,” the 
half-holiday need not be given. This I find very un- 
popular among the milliners; in many towns only one or 
two employ more five, and these than are placed in unfair 
competition with the little shops. 

IV.—The Act of 1874, as regards children, will be quite 


“inoperative in Nottingham and district as they will easily 


find work in places, under the other Acts, between the ages 
of 8 and 10 and 13 and 14. 

‘his Act only extends to the manufacture of lace till 
it comes off the machine, while by far the larger number 
of women and children are engaged in after processes. 
The finishing, mending, clipping, &c. is done in ware- 
houses and workrooms attached .to private houses, and 
out of ‘some hundred places only about 26 come -under 
the Act of 1867, the remainder being under the loose 
restrictions of the Workshop Act. In the case of hosiery 
warehouses and workshops, about 13 are either under 
the Act of 1874 when within the curtilage of the factory, 
or under the Act of 1867 through employing more than 
50 hands, while the larger number are under the Work- 
shops Act. 
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Lithographic printers and box (fancy) manufacturers 
have each two places under the Factory Act, while about 
two dozen of their rivals in trade are allowed the longer 
hours of the Workshop Act. Lithographic printers em- 
ploy large numbers of children, and the work is quite as 
severe as in a letter-press establishment. Out of 100 brick 
works only two are under the Factory Act, and are constant 
in their complaints that the others are not restricted in the 
same manner. 

Bleach works in this district at Basford employ a great 
many children, and of a younger age than any other 
factories, the result being that the children who are too 
young under the Act of 1874 now go to the bleach works, 
Bleach and dye works and lace dressing rooms should 
most certainly be brought under the Act of 1874. 

Lace dressing rooms should certainly be brought under 
the full restrictions of the Act of 1874, and it would be de- 
sirable, from the great heat, &c., to prohibit the employment 
of children in such places. 

In this district there are very few places under the Act 
of 1864, but I see no reason to exempt potteries and fustian 
cutting rooms from the Act of 1874. The labour of 
females, young persons, and children is more severe than 
in a cotton or silk mill, and the hours should be no longer. 

Under the Workshop Act a child may make six and a 
half hours between 6 a.m. and 8 p.m., and a female or 
young person 12 hours between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m.; one 
hour and a half must be given for meal-times, but no 
specific times are fixed; and I am conceived that children 
are often employed eight or nine hours, and that the meal 
times are given, especially in busy seasons, in millinery 
establishments, in a very irregular manner. 

I would not extend all the provisions of the Act of 1874, 
but advise that the hours of all children should be assimi- 
lated either to work half-time, or on alternate days, and 
that the hours of work and meal-times for all protected 
hands should be definitely fixed and hung up in each 
establishment. 

Children should be registered, in order to facilitate 
checking the school attendance, but in the case of young 
persons, especially in the smaller places, it is unnecessary. 
In the larger factories an index to the surgeon’s certificate, 
as at present used, would be quite sufficient for the sub- 
inspector. 

I would suggest that accidents be reported in all classes 
of works, and the clauses enforcing the protection of ma- 
chinery extended to them. 

The periodical lime-washing might I think be very wisely 
extended to all factories, except such as could show to the 
satisfaction of the inspectors that it was impracticable. The 
smaller workshops are frequently in a most dirty state, 
and although at my suggestion they are generally cleaned, 
yet there is no power of enforcement in the event of a 
refusal. 

V.—Women and children serving in shops should be 
subject to the same protection as those engaged in the 
workrooms. At present the Workshops Act is evaded by 
sending the apprentices and females intotthe shop or show- 
room to serve after the legal hours have expired in the 
millinery and dressmaking rooms. Many complaints have 
been made to me respecting the excessive hours girls have 
to stand in the shops, and the short time allowed for 
meals. 

At places in Nottingham, I believe, the females are often 
engaged from 7 and 8 a.m. to 10 and 11 p.m. 

In Derbyshire children and young persons are employed 
in connexion with lime burning, a process held to be not 
under the Acts, and there is therefore no restriction on their 
hours of work, 

ViI.—The system of half-time should be extended to all 
workshops, and only efficient schools recognised where 
such exist. My great difficulty in country districts is a 
want of sufficient accommodation and the existence of 
“ adventure ”’ schools. 

The “ten hours a week ” schooling required under the 
Workshops Act is most unsatisfactory, causing great con- 
fusion in the discipline of the schools, and rendering it 
much more difficult for employers to arrange their labour. 

VIi.—I do not think it would be necessary to make 
much, if any, increase in the present staff of inspectors, but 
if more trades were brought under the Factory Act 
gome assistance should be allowed in the matter of office 
work. It would take less time to inspect many of the 
present workshops if they came under stricter regulations. 

VIIl.—My experience of certifying surgeons is, that as 
a rule, they are efficient, and of considerable sérvice to the 
sub-inspector in large districts, but the surgeons with few 
factories generally take very little interest in their work, 
and add to the work of the sub-inspector. 

I find that the larger surgeons make few mistakes in 
passing hands, because they largely insist upon the pro- 


duction of certificates of birth, from a desire to do their 
work well, while the smaller ones take little trouble in the 
matter and pass a large number under age, scarcely ever 
demanding any proof. 

The expense of the surgical certificates tends to make 
the Acts very unpopular, especially with occupiers under 
the Act of 1867, many of whom employ only young persons 
of 14 or 15 years of age. 

These young persons are constantly changing about 
from one place to another, requiring a fresh certificate at 
each place, so that a boy may be passed half a dozen times 
within the year, and in towns like Nottingham, with many 
tenants in one factory, perhaps not moving out of the same 
building. 

I think’ some form of portable certificate might be de- 
vised, which would diminish the tax on occupiers, or in 
many trades they might be allowed the option of pro- 
ducing a certificate of birth. 

These alterations would I am sure give general satisfac- 
tion to occupiers. hs 

In the case of children the surgical certificate should still 


be compulsory, 


The question of fees 1s in a very unsatisfacfory state, the 
scale charged in some districts being at least four times as 
much as in others. 

The surgeon can only charge for his certificate not for 
the examination, a strong temptation to pass the child or 
young person, rather than make a visit for nothing. 

I do not think it advisable to allow certificates to be 
granted to any extent away from the place of work, as 
great deception may be practised, and to a surgeon in large 
practice it is most inconvenient to have a large number 
of children during his hours for seeing patients at his 
surgery. 

Certifying surgeons :— 

Isaac Massey, Esq., M.D., Nottingham. 

William Maltby, Esq., Basford, near Nottingham. 
R. G. Buckby, Esq., Bulwell, Nottingham. 
James Butler, Esq., Beeston, Nottingham. 
Yelverton Bosquet, Esq., Stapleford, Nottingham. 
Wright Allen, Esq., Arnold, Nottingham. 

C. Calvert, Esq., Southwell, Nottingham. 
Thomas Godfrey, Esq., Mansfield. 

R. 'T. Matterson, Esq., Newark. 

— Phillips, Esq., Farnsfield. 

EK. P. Broadbent, Esq., Lincoln, 

M.S. Barton, Esq., Market Rasen. 

Josiah Allen, Esq., Ripley, Derbyshire. 

W. Wood, Esq., Ilkeston, Derbyshire. 

W. Webbe, Esq., Wirksworth, Derbyshire. 

J. Cash, Esq., Matlock, Derbyshire. 

W. Marshall, Esq., Darley, Derbyhshire. ; 

IX.—The Elementary Education Act, 1870, in Notting- 
ham, where the compulsory clauses are enforced, has 
certainly- caused the employment of more children, and 
rendered their attendance more regular, because all cases 
of irregularity are brought under my notice by the visitors. 
In other parts of my district I have not noticed any effects. 
I have constant complaints from brick manufacturers, that 
they cannot get labour because children leave them at 12 
years of age to work full time’ under the Coal Mines Act, 
1872, and would suggest an alteration in the latter Act. 

The Agricultural Children Act, 1873, has only been a 
few months in operation, but I do not think any notice has 
been taken of it. _ I have called attention to its provisions 
when visiting in country districts, but could not meet with 
any cases of school certificates being given. 

X.—I beg to suggest that more power should be given 
to the inspectors and sub-inspectors in sanitary matters, 
ventilation, &c., as these things are much neglected in all 
classes of works, and are being regularly complained of by 
theworkers. J am-frequently asked by occupiers to lodge a 
complaint with the local authorities against their landlords, 
because they are afraid to appear in the matter. 

In prosecutions under these Acts, for employing children 
and young persons illegally, I think the burden of proof of 
age should be thrown on the defendants, as under the 
Education Act. It is often impossible for us to procure 
certificates of birth for want of the necessary information, 
and many cases are passed over which merit punishment. 


F. J. OSwap. 
10th May 1875. 


(13.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspector LAKEMAN. 


I—-I have been a sub-inspector of factories for 10% 
years, and posted in Halifax as the head quarters of a 
district running into Lancashire. Then in Ipswich, as the 
central point for Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambs, and 
Hunts. Now in Ipswich, haying jurisdiction in Essex, 
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Suffolk, with boundary line to Cambridge and Great 
Yarmouth. 

Il.—Essex, Suffolk, town of Cambridge, Diss, Harles- 
ton, Yarmouth, and intervening places in Norfolk. 

Principal centres of industries are, Stratford, West Ham, 
Brentwood, Barking, Halstead, Bocking, Braintree, Mal- 
don, Chelmsford, Colchester, in Essex. Ipswich, Bury St. 
Edmunds, Bramford, Wickham, Leiston, Lowestoft, Pea- 
senhall, Beccles, Bungay, Haverhill, Long Melford, Glems- 


ford, Sudbury, Lavenham, in Suffolk. Ditchinham, Diss, 


‘Great Yarmouth, in Norfolk. Sawston in Cambs. Princi- 
pal occupations are raw silk winding, throwing and weaving, 
-silk crape manufacturing; flax, jute, horsehair weaving, 
cotton spinning and weaving, cotton and flax weaving, 
under the Act of 1874. 

Lucifer match making, tobacco pipe making, potteries for 
the manufacture of coarse earthenware, under the Act of 
1864. ~ 

Silk hand-loom weaving, clothing; shoes and books, 
coach-building, letter-press printing, bookbinding, stay- 
making, iron foundries, engineering, agricultural imple- 
ment making, cocoa fibre mat and matting, brushes, 
paper, parchment, oil and cake mills, chemical manure 
works, tanyards, sewing machine manufacturing, tobacco 
manufactories, under the Act of 1867. 

Brick and tile yards, dye works, and the fishing industries 
of Yarmouth and Lowestoft under the Acts, 1867, 1870, 
1871. 

Principal industries under the Workshop Act are twine 
and rope-spinning, brickmaking, dressmaking, millinery, 
straw plaiting, soda water, tallow chandlers, clothing, horse 
hair weaving by hand, cocoa fibre mat and matting, soft 
silk winding and weaving by hand, building, boot and shoe 
making, flax scutching, steam saw mills, steam corn mills, 
coach building, tanneries, fellmongers, tambour working, 
wood turning, saddlers, boat and ship building, cabinet 
making, cork cutting, clothiers, stay-makers, basket makers, 
tin workers, millstene builders, coopers, fish curers, fishing 
net repairers, ship smith and block makers, sail makers, 
chemical manure, and brush makers. 

Number of factories under the Act of 1874 is 22 ; under 
Act of 1864, 27 ; under Act of 1867, 288; under Acts 1867, 
1870, 1871, 88. Total 425. 

The number of workshops cannot yet be accurately given, 
I compute them at 2,000; fish curers under Workshop Act 
are about 100, and brickfield occupiers are 228, under re- 
gular inspection ; dressmakers and milliners form a large 
number. 

I{1.—The ordinary hours for commencing and leaving 
off work are 6 a.m. and 6.30 to 6 p.m., and Saturday 1 and 
1.30, under the Act of 1874, 

In iron foundries, agricultural implement makers, and 
engineering, 54 and 56 hours a week are worked, hours 
being from 6 to 5.15, and 6 to 5,30, Saturday, 1 o’clock ; 
‘the time for meals and rest varying from one and a half to 
two hours a day. In unenumerated trades under the 
Factory Act of 1867, viz., clothing, boots and shoes, stay 
making, the hours are from 8 to 6 and 8 to 7, Saturday, 1 
and 2. 

In cocoa fibre mat and matting and horsehair weaving, 
the hours are 6 to 6, and Saturday, 2, but no regularity 
exists amongst the operatives; they generally exceed two 
hours per day for meals and rest, working by piecework 
and without machinery. 

In letter-press printing and bookbinding the hours are 
7 to 7 and 8 to 7, Saturday, 2 o’clock, but the Cambridge 
bookbinders in term time work 8 to 8, and Saturday, 
4 o’clock. Now, the privilege of employing young persons 
and women for 14 hours a day is not asked for. 

No occupier of a factory under the Act of 1867 has 

availed himself of the statutory modifications to work over- 
time. I had an iron founder who would keep his young 
persons till 6.30 to skim the metal, but he did not so em- 
ploy them according to the clause in the Act of 1867, which 


permits employment for 30 minutes under certain circum- 


stances. Upon remonstrance he abandoned the custom. 
‘In workshops, dressmakers, milliners, tailors (not clothing 
workshops, they keep the same time as the factories of a 
like trade, a proof of the value of a fixed law), are the only 
occupiers who ask for permission to work overtime, and of 
these I do not believe that 5 per cent. have asked for over- 
time certificates. 
The largest employers in this district with about 40 hands 
_each, keep strictly to the hours of 8 to 7, and 8 to 8; even 
in mourning, no extra time is asked for unless in very 
_ urgent cases. 

I may mention Mr. Bond, Chelmsford; Mr. Ayer, 
Colchester; Mr. Fish, Ipswich; Messrs. Footman and 
Co., Ipswich ; Mr. Samuel Bobby, Diss; Mr. Bourdman, 
Stratford, 


Occupiers now see the value and benefit of restriction, 
and find that hands will no longer submit themselves to 
undefined hours, for the good of employers only. The 
change for the better in dressmakers and milliners is 
marked, and frequently it is urged that young persons 
serving in shops, male and female, should be allowed the 
same privilege as the upstair workers. The look of despair 
is cast upon the dressmakers when leaving at 4 o’clock by 
the shop girls who are doomed to confinement till 9 and 
10 p.m. on market days, but 7 and 8 on other days. 

Some dressmakers have posted up notices in their recep- 
tion rooms, that work cannot be continued after certain 
hours, that orders cannot be executed unless upon certain 
conditions, and these people tell me that the effect is bene- 
ficial in preserving a regularity of time for work. 

I am of opinion that the statutory modifications may be 
greatly curtailed, if not abolished, and in the case of dress- 
makers and milliners, 1 would limit the indulgence to 
mourning orders only, and not permit fashions, seasons, 
or courts to override in their vagaries a wholesome Act 
passed for the preservation of the lives of poorly paid 
workers. 

In brickfields I would compel every occupier to erect a 
pug mill, to supersede the inhuman practice of putting boys, 
naked as to their legs and arms, to tread cold clay when 
saturated with water, for hours at a time. I have been 
told that a horse becomes totally unfit for work after two 
seasons work in earth treading, and the evidence of most 
brickmakers here is conclusive both from their bent backs 
and halting legs, that treading earth is killing work. 

I would also have covered sheds for the making of bricks, 
which would to a large extent do away with the necessity 
of asking for overtime orders upon every change of the 
weather. However, I do think that this trade, being quite 
dependent upon the weather, is entitled to fair consideration. 

The country is so intent upon limitation of the hours of 
work that I venture to say the power to work overtime may 
be greatly curtailed, because now it is neither equitable 
nor reliable. 

IV.—I have shown that in the principal occupations of 
this district, the hours of labour are less than 60 per week, 
and that custom has gone in advance of legislation. 
There can be no hesitation in stating that the terms of the 
Act of 1874 might be advantageously brought to bear upon 
the industries under former laws. In question No. III. 
I quoted the case of an iron founder who kept his lads till 
6.30 or more, the object was to secure 103 hours labour 
from them as allowed by the Act, but the day’s work 
ceases at 54, the law allowing young persons to continue 
till 6 o’clock, but trade combination forbad it. Overtime 
for men begins at 5.30 or 5.45, and 24 hours are reckoned 
as a quarter day’s overtime work, so that the master loses 
every day three-quarters of an hour’s labour from his lads 
because they cannot return after 6 p.m. 

In this trade the adaptation of the Act of 1874 would 
not be felt. 

Not more than 10 hours a day are worked in any of the 
various industries of these counties, much irregularity 
prevails in returning from meals and in getting to work at 
proper time. 

I think that it is imperative the line of distinction between 
a factory and a workshop should be altered. Since the 
passing of the Act in 1867 a prosperous time for commerce 
has elapsed; many servants have become masters; com- 
petition is at its keenest point, every plan is resorted to to 
go ahead; machinery supplements hand labour ; machines 
are improved on every year, and the occupier with means 
lays out his capital with advantage to himself and benefit 
to his hands. My ideal occupier employs 50 people, and 
is under the Factory Act of 1867 ; he must keep a register, 
enter the names of all his young persons in it, who must 
be certified by the surgeon, for which service various 
charges are made and borne by the occupier. The hours 
of labour are fixed from 6 to 6, and Saturday 2 o’clock. 
Amongst his workers are many females who cannot turn 
out before breakfast; his machinery and gearing must be 
securely fenced, sanitary arrangements not to be dis- 
regarded. 

Next door to him is an occupier in the same trade, em- 
ploying 48 hands, and therefore under the Workshop Act ; 
his first consideration is how to compete with his neigh- 
bour, the factory occupier; he knows that in the factory 
work must cease at 6 p.m., no matter what time it begins, 
and that the females will not show up at6 a.m. ; his point is 
to study their ways, begin work at 8 a.m., continue to 
8 p.m., or less, he has no books to keep, no certifying sur- 
geon to take sundry half-crowns, for asking a rosy-faced 
lass of 15, or a bucolic lad of 14, their ages and names of 
their parents. He is not obliged to employ children under 
such strict conditions as his neighbour, and after school 


- hours he can without much fear of detection, emplov them 
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beyond the legal period of 63 hours a day. I have one 
manufacturer in Long Melford who keeps his number at 
48, and plainly tells me why he does so. My two examples 
can be multiplied in nearly every industry, and it behoves 
us to be careful how we cripple in the least the productive 
capability of a pushing man, because he employs 50 hands, 
whilst his neighbour can choose his time, please his opera- 
tives, run naked and dangerous machinery, and keep his 
workshop in an uncleanly state. I can show instances of 
this in the soft silk manufacturing and cocoa fibre and 
horschair seating trades, where the factory occupier suffers, 
and the workshop master secures the best hands. 

We know that in some trades the smaller the workshop 
the larger is the amount of supervision necessary, and if 
the line were drawn at 20, the injustice would appear 
equally great to an occupier having his 20 and his neigh- 
bour 19. 

In two mills under the Workshop Act, one a steam flour 
mill in Great Yarmouth, the other a crushing mill in 
King’s Lynn, I found unfenced machinery, and advised 
the masters to cover it. They both asked me if I could 
insist upon their doing so; as I could not, they unheeded 
my requests, and strange to say, that withm a month of 
my visits, at the very places named by me, one child was 
crushed to death, and the other maimed for life and useless, 
Should not the lives of these children have been regarded 
in the midst of danger, whether in a factory, so-called, or a 
workshop, so-called? We term a printer’s office a factory 
where two big boys are comfortably housed, but we pass by 
a steam sawing mill with shafting running close to the 
ground, gearing naked, and no security provided for. Is 
it not time that this was altered? We who have to per- 
suade, entreat, but dare not enforce, can bear testimony to 
the unavailing efforts we use when not backed up by law. 

I would abolish the line; and call every place a factory 
where steam power drives machinery or where a child is 
employed. What is in a name? ‘There are many places 
called factories which in reality are not, and very many 
manufactories called workshops which are really factories. 

Our object is to protect women, young persons and 
children wherever found at work. 

The indefinite and vague Act called the Workshop Act 
must cease and determine, and the term factory extended, 
by modifying or repealing clauses in the Acts of 1844, 
1864, 1867, which have either outgrown themselves, or are 
not in consonance with the spirit of the time. “A settle- 
ment will, I apprehend, be the final one now, and such a 
code evolved from what has been and what is now pre- 
sented, as may serve the full period for which factory 
legislation may be required, perhaps for 10 years longer. 

Again, under the Workshop Act, education is 7of little 
value and uncertain, the hours of labour can be exceeded 
with impunity, and in some places children are taken from 
employment in a factory where they should work half- 
time, and sent to a workshop where the inspector can be 
dodged. . 

Therefore, as one child is of equal importance to the 
state as 100, we should place the conditions of labour and 
schooling before the single child, as we do towards the 100. 
We can prove the regularity of school attendance and 
length of day’s employment of a factory child, and as far as 
possible ensure his life from exposure to fatal consequences, 
but in a workshop we never can. 

V.—The employment of women, young persons, and 
children upon the land could with advantage be supervised 
by the Factory Department. 

The labour would not be great nor disagreeable, for I 
believe from the numerous letters I have received from 
rural clergymen, landowners, and farmers, that they would 
be pleased to see us take over charge of the Act of 1873, 
rather than that occupiers should be left in doubt as to a 
proper jurisdiction, and to a certain partiality in securing 
the intentions of that Act. 

I have taken pains to note the number and severity of 
accidents from steam threshing machines to men, women, 
and boys. 

I prevailed upon an eminent firm of makers here, to 
supply me with a model of a safety thrashing machine for 
the chief of my department, and which I believe was sub- 
mitted by him to members of the then Government and to 
members of Parliament. 

Although many machines were sent out with this safety 
appliance, I learn that farmers discourage their use, 
because a little extra care and thought in working are 
entailed. 

Here also might not one ask, should:a dangerous 
machine be kept at work in an exposed state with the 
chances of a violent death starmg an unthinking husband- 
man, his wife or child, in their faces, when an effective 
yemedy has been provided but not enforced? I have stood 
on thrashing machines when the oscillation is too great for 
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one to work safely upon it, the steam engine being +00 
powerful for the ricketty machine. The factory worker is 
protected, and can we say that such a life is more valuable 
in a nation’s estimation than the lives of those employed 
in workshops or upon the land, and steam thrashing 
machines ? 


VI.—The half-time system as now in force in factories, 
I consider sound, and fully capable of securing regular 


school attendance, but the educational clauses of the 


Workshop Act are well-nigh valueless. Some school- 
masters object to fill up the school books, I am'told that 
they say “we are not paid for it.” I think it should be 
incumbent on them to recognise the laws under which 
children are sent to and received by them. AK 


VII.—This is a large question; I think that as the Work- 
shop Act must be repealed, whatever other form it may as- 
sume, and as every industry will be brought under effective 
supervision, so must the staff of sub-inspectors be relatively 
increased. 

For the Jast. five years the mere duty of inspection has 
been merged in the more arduous tasks of bringing 
people into a conformity who had never known what order, 
system, or law meant; and although I was so fortunate, a 
few months ago, as to be relieved of the northern portion 
of my district, as shown in reply No. I., yet I venture to say 
that only a portion of the. workshops of this sub-division 
has been explored. 

During the brickfield season other industries are bound 
to be uninspected, because the former places urgently 
demand the inspector’s presence, and when the season has 
ended, I find more than Ican do to pull up before brick- 
making comes round again. ’ 

The work of inspection in workshops is more arduous 
than that in factories, because we have an imperfect Act to 
guide us, and because an inspector should accommodate 
himself to the positions and characters of occupiers who are 
to be persuaded and advised rather than compelled. 

Having essentially a large workshop district, I know 
what my wear and tear have been these five years past, and 
which, if equalled by the entire staff, ought to be accepted 
without reservation that we should have help. As to 
suggestions by which the staff might be made more 
effective and the Acts more easy of enforcement, I have 
generally held that divided power is an evil, and since 
1867, the whole feature of the department is so changed, 
that the terms, duties, and appointments of 1844 are not 
now as then. When inspectors only were made, they did 
what the sub-inspectors have done and now do, and the 
increase of the staff required by reason of the development 
of the factory system. only served to establish a department, 
to be governed (as it was natural the inspectors should 
wish it to be) by themselves, and having, not an inferior 
class of men as sub-inspectors, but a lower grade as to pay 
only, upon whom the work of regular inspection should 
devolve. ~ : 

In lapse of time the chiefs were reduced to two, and ag 
the ‘Treasury order, dated in 1871, establishes the rule that 
in future only one head shal] preside, I venture to submit, 
that when this day will have arrived, so much the better will 
it be for the department generally; for I contend, that we 
have laboured under and do now suffer from the appli- 
cation of the maxim, “ Quicquid delirant reges, Achivi 
* plectuntur.” 

The appointment of assistant inspectors was undoubtedly 
made to ease the inspectors of the duty of visiting factories 
and examining reports. Therefore it is fair to say that the 
chief engagements of the inspectors are now relegated to 
four assistants, who have no power nor independent action 
beyond what a sub-inspector has. : 

The wisdom of the arrangement was prospective, because 
it paved the way for the conducting of the duties of the 
department, under a large increase of labour, and under an 
arrangement to be fixed differently, I hope, to that which 
now obtains. 

Neither Mr. Redgrave nor Mr. Baker can be called in- 
spectors in reality; however their time has been occupied, 
it does not include the inspection of factorios, therefore it 
is presumed that having a wider area to superintend, 
duties more important have rendered their time more 
valuable. Considering so, the chief should be withdrawn 
from all active supervision, his title to be “ The Commis- 
“ sioner of Labour Laws.” The assistants might be termed 
chief inspectors of districts, upon whom should deyolve 
the whole administration of the Acts in their several dis- 
tricts. Sei? 

The sub-inspectors might with truth be styled inspectors, 
which they really are, and the lowest class sub-inspectors 
or junior inspectors. Each inspector, where necessary, 
might be allowed a junior to be stationed in the next most 
important town to his centre, so that if any increase in 
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work should arise, it could be met without disturbing to 
any extent present arrangements. 

I should certainly wish that certain clauses expunged 
from the Act of 1844 by the Act of 1871 were re-enacted, 
and in case of death from machinery, power were given to 
be present at inquests and to examine witnesses. 

VILI.—My opinion upon the present system of certify- 
ing surgeons has long since been formed, My views have 
been kindly stated by my chief in his reports. When 
established, the system had two important features, the 
one to examine and certify upon belief as to age and physi- 
cal fitness when no testimony could be procured, the other 
ensured regularity of the observance of the Act, that 
within seven days children and young persons should be 
certified. 

This was necessary when weak ill-conditioned children 
were presented for work, and would be accepted’ without 
comment, were it not for the check of the certifying sur- 
geon, followed by the inspector’s visit. Factories were then 
unhealthy, labour more fatiguing, there was no beautifully 
adjusted machinery as now, which minimises the labour of 
all. We had then no registration of births, no Education 
Act, in fact, since 1864, we have so rapidly progressed, 
that old things may safely pass away, and all things become 
new. 

The educational test prior to the liberation of a child 
will impel the parent to send his little ones to school, and 
the production of proof of age to be forthcoming under the 
Education Act of 1870 might be safely used in factories. 

We do not require now certificates of physical develop- 
ment; nor in my term of service in this department have 
I known many instances where surgeons have refused on 
that account. 

Refusals are invariably on account of age. The certifi- 
cate is an age certificate, notwithstanding the additional 
words in the certificate. The question is “ How old are 
“ you,” or “ You must work half-time,” and when it is 
known that the most experienced surgeons are liable to 
and do make mistakes, because the dental development is 
not absolutely reliable, I submit that we should substitute 
a perfect for an imperfect system, and use for all purposes 
the very means which surgeons when in doubt have had 
recourse to. 

In Lancashire and Yorkshire it may be advantageous to 
an occupier for a surgeon to visit regularly once a week, 
because no fresh comer would be likely to escape recog- 
nition ; he might be an useful agent to the occupier, coming 
between him and the inspector; but for any reliable act to 
be done by him as a friend to children, for whom alone he 
holds office, I humbly submit that his day has gone. 

The granting of surgical certificates for young persons 
between 13 and 16 prior to employment seems also a relic 
of the past ; the system had its origin in the fact that young 
persons were weakly and poorly formed, their certificates 
were not given on account of age only, but because they 
were not incapacitated by disease or bodily infirmity, and 
as the feeding, clothing, housing, and as a consequence, 
the physical power of young persons haye each so much 
increased, I do not suppose that 1 per cent. of the total 
employed is rejected for physical incapacity, and simply 
because he would not pay for engaging. It is to me 
superfluous for the fair carrying out of the Factory Laws to 
require a surgeon to certify to big boys and girls, some of 
the surgeons consider the duty unnecessary, and demur to 
the taking of a fee, whilst others look up the hands with 
an avidity worthy of higher results than the receiving of 
money under an Act that has outgrown itself. Occu- 
piers ask me why I cannot certify, and for what pur- 
pose 2s, 6d. or more is taken from them because a surgeon 
must enter the name and parentage of a lad in a Govern- 
ment register. 

I have very extensive silk factories in this district, where, 
upon taking charge, I found children certified as 11 years 
when they were not above 10. The occupiers being 
anxious that no recurrence of illegal employment, through 
the errors of the certifying surgeon, should be found, 
established a rule that every child shall be 12 years old 
upon entering their mills, and proof of age procured upon 
one of our forms before the surgeon sees the children. Is 
not the surgeon’s part quite unnecesary? and is it nota 
convineing proof that the law can find a more reliable test 
than the opinion or belief of a medical man ? 

The Education Act and the Factory Acts must run hand 
in hand, the certainty of procedure in the one ought not 
+o be weakened by the dubious action of the other, for as 
the school board officer has no jurisdiction over a child 
employed; we ought to be quite certain that we do not 
patios a single child from the benefits that he can confer 
upon him. , 

Considering the number of certifying surgeons, we can- 
not say that the same rule or standard of examination is 
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apparent, when children pass from one mill to another, and 
when parents instruct them to say they are 13 when they 
are not, when it is known that they have been passed full 
time by one surgeon and rejected by another, and when most 
experienced painstaking surgeons do at times let a child 
slip through, the argument is the stronger in favour of 
certificates of birth, when devotion to duty cannot produce 
freedom from doubt or error in judgment. 

I would preserve the registers, and require that every 
name under 16 be registered as now. I would have proof 
of age upon our factory form procured prior to employment 
for all under 14. 

These certificates of age should be consecutively 
numbered and filed, and produced to us when required, 
the name in the register should bear the same number as 
the certificate, and upon leaving the factory for another, 
the occupier shall deliver the certificate to its owner, back- 
ing it with his name and address and date of leaving ; this 
would prevent counterfeit or personation. 

My greatest difficulty is to induce occupiers to procure 
surgical certificates, they do not see the necessity for them, 
they claim a right to exercise their judgment as to the 
fitness of persons for employment. 

When we consider that Lancashire and Yorkshire do not 
now constitute the whole area for the administration of the 
Factory Laws, I think we are bound to treat with all fair- 
ness the various other industries carried on under different 
conditions and by a very different class of operatives. 

The freedom of 1875 was not dreamed of in 1844; the 
liberty of the juvenile operative was not to be thought of, 
as a producing animal he was to be utilised to the best 
advantage for master and parent; hence the value then for 
certifying surgeons; but now children are the offspring of 
those who were employed under the same system of half- 
time, the benefits of which have for years past been 
realised, so that all are socially raised to respect themselves, 
and by so doing respect their children, and the laws that 
are in operation for their good. 

There is another aspect of the utility or otherwise of cer- 
tifying surgeons, and which has been made subject of 
frequent correspondence between them; I cannot go into 
that question here, but will express my views upon it, if 
necessary. 

The addresses of surgeons in this district are annexed 
hereto. 

IX.—The Elementary Education Act is not estabished 
throughout this district, a very few towns have schooi 
boards, therefore no effects are seen upon the employment 
or education of children in consequence of that Act, and as 
for the Agricultural Children’s Act, 1873, it is not regarded. 

’X.—I would much like to see the 27 & 28 Vict. c. 48. 
s. 4., relating to sanitary matters, made more definite ; 
as this Act is incorporated with the Act of 1867, bearing 
upon so many and various kinds of industries, I think it 
would bean improvement if inspectors could act under that 
sect. 4, as clearly as they do under the Act generally. 

Addresses of certifying surgeons :— 

Fredk. Palmer, Great Yarmouth. 
Chas. Amyot, Diss, Norfolk. 
Chas. H. Drury, Pulham St. Mary, Harleston. 
Russell Hall, Trinity St., Cambridge. 
F. Prince, Sawston, Cambridge. 
Samuel Gamble, Newmarket. 
Webster Adams, Ipswich. 

Geo. Marshall, Woodbridge. 

Geo. Cochrane, Wickham Market. 
Danl. Wallis, Leiston. 

J.C. Moore, Eye. 

F. Worthington, Lowestoft. 

Wm. Ebden, Haughley. 

Pryce Morris, Halesworth. 

F. W. Clarke, Bury St. Edmunds. 
J. Lay. Peasenhall. 

J. W. Metcalfe, Beccles. 

Chas, Garney, Bungay. 

Thos. Muriel, Hadleigh. 

J. M. Grouse, Bilderstone. 

Chas. Brainsford, Haverhill. 

Robt. Jones, Long Melford. 

John ©. Lynch, Sudbury. 

Thos. F. Barkway, Lavenham. 
Chas. Addison, Colchester. 

Danl. Wheeler, Chelmsford. 

John Taylor, Bocking, near Braintree. 
Duncan Sinclair, Halstead. 
Disney Thorpe, Maldon. 

Saml. Evans. Harwich. 

John Taylor, Earl’s Colne. 

Dr. Grimshawe, Walston-on-Naze. 
Dr. Cook, Manningtree. 

Harold Giles, Coggeshall. 
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Jordison, Chas., Hornchurch, Romford. 

F. H. Parsons, Barking. 

Dr. Willing, Great Wakering. 

Joseph Earle, Brentwood. 

J. B. Kennedy, Stratford. 

And in some small places where a little ironfounder or 

machine maker may reside, no certifying surgeon has been 
appointed, 


5th May 1875. W. G. LAKEMAN. 


(14.)—From Mr. Sus-Insrecror Hoare. 


I.—C. C. W. Hoare, sub-inspector, one and three- 
quarter years at Birmingham, one year nearly at Man- 
chester. 

11.—District, part of South Lancashire. The principal 
centres of industry are, Salford and Pendleton, Farnworth 
and the adjacent country; Bury, and Heywood. 


Act, 1874. No. Act, 1867. No 
Cotton = - 275 | Blast furnace - el 
Wool and worsted - 20 |Coppermill - ce 4 
Flax and tow - - 9 | Iron mill we oe 3 
Sey 3 = . 4 | Foundries and factories 
Smallware Fa EG for the manufacture 
of machinery and 
Act, 1864. metal by power = 179 
Earthenware « - 6 | India-rubber - - 4 
Paper staining ~ 1} Paper - - - 14 
Fustian cutting ~ 54 | Glass - - - 3 
Tobacco - - 4 
Act, 1870. Letter-press __ printing, 
Print works + - 16 and bookbinding - 37 
Bleaching, dyeing, fin- Miscellaneous, employ- 
ishing, &e. = - 63 |- ing over 50 hands - 33 


Total factories, 734. 


Workshops under Act of 1867, &c. 
Bags - - «] 
Baskets - 
Boot and shoe 
Bricks- - 
Brushes - 
Hat and cap - 
Miscellaneous - 
Rope and twine A 
Tin-plate - 
Umbrella - 
Wearing apparel 

ood - ” 


Chemicals - -J 
IlI.—Textile works. 


Works under 1864 Act ~ 


a 1867 Factory Act - +6a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Bleach, dye, and print works - 


number at 1,860; I believe the 
true number to be about 1,500; 
Tam unable to give the numbers 
in detail. 


1 1 Sayew' | | ey ee | i ' » 8 8 


predecessor has estimated the 


Hours of Work. 


In textile works, engineer and machine shops, work 
ceases at 5.30 p.m. 


a.m. | p.m. 
Fustian cutters in winter - “ = &01 7 
Letter-press printers and bookbinders = 7 ton 7 
Brickfields, hatters, rope and twine makers, 

tin-plate works = - - - - 6 to 6 


Other trades under Workshop Acts work 12 hours be- 
tween 6a.m.and8p.m. Milliners and dressmakers work 
12 hours between 7 a.m. and 9 p.m.: I believe they have 
no uniform rule. 


Modifications.—These I think ghould, as a rule, be re- 
duced to a minimum ; in factories, not to exceed 14 hours 
a day, nor be after 8 o’clock at night. 


In workshops, not to exceed 14 hours a day, nor be after 
9 o’clock at night. 


In neither case to exceed three days in a week, nor 72 
days in a period of 12 months. These modifications to be 
allowed in the case of letter-press printers, bookbinders, 
season trades, &c. The following industries to be added 
to those at present recognised as season trades :—Skirt and 
under-clothing manufacture, rope and twine, if in the open 
air, umbrella and waterproof making. The modification 
allowing certain trades to work in night and day turns to 
remain in force, but no young person should be allowed 
to work in a glass house in turns of less than 10 hours. 


All work after 9 p.m. in workshops is very objectionable, 
as it has to be carried on in rooms with an impure atmo- 
sphere and too often loaded with gas. Moreover, young 
women and girls leaving workshops at a late hour in our 
large towns have to witness appalling scenes of immorality 
and drunkenness, and are exposed to temptations, often 
ending in their downfall. 


TV-—I am of opinion that the following regulations of 
the Act of 1874 might be embodied with those already in 
existence under the Acts of 1864, 1867, 1870, and 1871, 
with great advantage :— 


(a.) The ages of children, both for half-time and full- 
time employment ; 

(6.) The hours of employment to be optional, either 
from 6 to 6 or 7 to 7, and in certain trades and 
localities as late as 8 to 8; 

(c.) The hours for meals to be simultaneous ; 

(d.) The abolition of the recovery of lost time ; 


(e.) The education of children to be in efficient 
schools; this above all is most necessary. 


I consider the alteration of the hours of employment 
from 103 to 10 already exists in many industries, but 
others are not ripe for making a reduction legally binding, 
for by their nature they are not carried on with the same 
assiduity and time-economising regularity as textile manu- 
factures, neither in so high nor so dusty an atmosphere. 
Most, undoubtedly the line of distinction between factories 
and workshops should be expunged; the principal statu- 
tory provisions of the Factory Acts, 1833 to 1871, with 
the above-mentioned regulations (a. to e.) of the Act 1874, 
are applicable to the large majority of workshops. 


I have dealt with the matter of surgical certificates in 
Answer VIII. 


The principal advantages of the assimilation and har- 
monising of these Acts would be that notice of the hours 
of work would hang up in the workshops; that the regu- 
lations respecting half-timers would be similar in all indus- 
tries, and that the lax, and in some cases unfair latitude of 
the Workshops Act would be done away; moreover the 
uneducated employer would cease to confound the require- 
ments of one Act with those of another, and the regula- 
tions would become better known. 


V.—The following occupations require placing under 
statutory regulations :—Street hawking, in large cities and 
towns, of newspapers, vesuvians, and wax matches by 
children of all ages from 5 years and at all hours. The 
employment of boys called “nippers” by carriers; this 
matter has been, I understand, fully entered into by 
My. W. King; telegraph boys, in small towns and villages ; 
canal-boat boys; and children employed in the yards of 
coal vendors; all of these fail to attend school, work long 
hours, and are in many cases under 13 years of age. 


I would also point out that no one appears to exercise 
proper authority to stop the employment of lads under 13 
in bakehouses for 12 and 13 hours a day, less about 13 
hours for meals. 


VI.—Not under the present regulations requiring chil- 
dren to attend efficient schools, is a great deficiency. 
Many half-timers attended schools during my service in 
Birmingham, where education was a pretence; the children 
were simply taken care of by old women for two or three 
hours in a small kitchen, in too often, the foulest of 
atmospheres. 


I think the school attendance required from half-timers 
should be 3 hours in the morning or 23 hours in the after- 
noon. The majority of schools in Lancashire are only 
open for 23 hours in the afternoon ; by making this a legal 
time, children employed in workshops would be required 
to attend school daily, and the illegality of the present in- 
sufficient attendance under the Factory Acts would be 
removed. 


I quite agree with Mr. Coles, assistant inspector, in his 
idea that every child should be required to pass some 
standard of education, as well as be 10 years of age before 
going to work; but as any system which places a premium 
on childrens’ education is an inducement to negligent 
parents to send their children regularly to school, I would 
make the commencing age 9, if the child had past the 
required standard, for half-time, and 13 for full-time. 


T beg herewith to submit a form of school certificate 
which I consider an improvement on the one in use. By 
requiring the employer to fill in the children’s names, and 
the schoolmaster to fill in the irregularities only, greater 
accuracy will be obtained, and the heavy tax on the school- 
master’s time obviated; at the same time less opportunity 
will be given for fraud than with the present certificate. . 
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SPECIMEN OF Pace or ScHoot Book. 


The following Form to be printed on the first page or cover of School Book only, 


Scuoo. Certiricate Boox for the children employed in the Factory of 


» who are attending 
Schoolmaster. 


, situated in 


> 


School, kept by me at 


FACTORY ACT.—7 Vier. Cap. 15. 
Scuoou Certiricates.—I hereby certify that the undermentioned children have attended the school kept by me, except 


where specified in the columns opposite to their names, from to 


during the week ending on Saturday, the 
and seventy 


of the noon, 
, one thousand eight hundred 


day of 
; and that the causes of absence stated are true, to the best of my belief. 


Monday | Tuesday} Wed. | Thurs, | Friday. Monday} Tuesday} Wed. | Thurs. | Friday. 
Name of Child, Causes of Causes of 
From To From To From To) From To From To Absence. | From Tol From Tol From Tol From To} From Tof Absence. 
* * * * * 
(Signed) 
Schoolmaster, the day of 187 


Enter the names of the children who attend the Forenoon School, and those who attend the Afternoon School separately. 


* When the schooling begins or ends at a half-hour, the half-hour will be most conveniently inserted in figures, 
thus,— 83—114, or 13—46, in the time columns. 


&e. 

VII.—Nothing would give more assistance to the sub- 
inspectors in carrying out the Factory and Workshop Acts 
than their amalgamation. 

I am of opinion that some small addition is necessary to 
the present staff, in order that relief may be given to those 
sub-inspectors whose districts have become two unwieldy 
from the opening of new works, or the large number of 
workshops under their supervision, and to enable the chief 
of the department to provide for emergencies. 

I do not consider the appointment of any class of in- 
spectors socially inferior to the present would be attended 
with any good results. 

Of course there is a great deal of unpleasant work, espe- 
cially in large towns, for a sub-inspector to do, which he 
would gladly have done by another, but I do not believe 
that manufacturers or operatives would give the same 
respect to the wishes of a subordinate class of officials, or 
have the same confidence in them. 


I consider that a reorganisation of the present staff is 
most necessary, both as to pay and allowances. On an 
inspectorship falling vacant, the following re-arrangement 
might be made:—The staff be consolidated under one 
head, a factory commissioner, under whom five chief in- 
spectors would occupy the position, with some additional 
authority, of the present assistant inspectors, the remaining 
staff to be classed in one body as inspectors. The present 
title of sub-inspector appears to me ridiculous after re- 
ceiving the charge of a district. A more rapid increase of 
pay is very desirable ; a sub-inspector being called upon to 
live in most districts in a large and expensive manufac- 
turing town, where money has decreased in value, the cost 
of living proves far beyond his expectations. { think some 
allowance should be made to a sub-inspector on appoint- 
ment, in order that he may provide himself with proper 
office appliances, such as a copying press, &c., whereby he 
might be saved much valuable time and trouble. 


VIII.—The present defect in the employment of certi- 
fying surgeons consists mainly in want of due care on the 
part of the surgeons in passing or refusing the children 
presented to them, from hurry or carelessness ; or on the 
other hand, from a dislike to use their own judgment ; 
these in nine cases out of ten not giving a full-time cer- 
tificate without a documentary proof of age. 


Should the Factory and Workshop Acts be amalga- 
mated, I am of ei that a certifying surgeon should 
not be required to attend any works at shorter intervals 
than 13 days, nor any works, saye to report on accidents, 
where neyer more than five, or say even 10, persons under 
16 years of age are employed. In these small works the 
employer would be in the same position as those now 
under the Workshop Act, with regard to employing persons 
of a proper age. 

This plan would give an employer a better chance of 
testing the capability of a new hand and would obviate the 
necessity of a surgeon having to give a certificate for 6d., 


&e. &e, 


and save him the unpleasantness of having his front door 
beset with dirty mischievous children at all hours. 

The substitution. of the register of birth would, I fear, 
only lead to its being falsified and bartered, without any 
hope of the sub inspector’s stopping it effectually. 


I do not think the fee to the certifying surgeon should 
be reduced, especially if his visits are reduced as I propose. 
I find the amount paid to the surgeons for contracts in 
Lancashire very moderate. My certifying surgeons are— 


Dr. Albury, M.D., 44, Broughton Lane, Manchester. 

Francis H. Walmsley, Esq., M.D., Belmont, Higher 
Broughton, Manchester. 

T. P. Davies, Esq., M.D., Broad Street, Pendleton, 
Manchester, 

W. W. Shearman, Esq., Swinton, near Manchester. 

J. B. Hames, Esq., Kersley, Farnworth, near Bolton. 

T. B. Bolt, Esq., M.D., Manchester Road, Bury, Lan- 
cashire. 

Jesse Leach, Esq., M.D., Moss House, Heywood, Lan- 
cashire. 


TX.—The Education Act, where there are school boards, 
drives children to obtain colourable workshop employment 
to evade its requirements. 

The Salford board, the only one in my district, is often 
spoken of contemptuously, and its compulsion laughed at, 
but sadly needed, As far as I can judge, exemptions are 
given freely, but my short service in this district prevents 
my enlarging on its working. 

In parts of my district where no school boards exist, 
half-time children are backward, owing to want of compul- 
sion in requiring school attendance before the children go 
to work. 

_ The Mines Act, 1872, allowing a child to go to work full 
time at 12, makes a coal mine a refuge for any half-timer 
who gets punished for failing to attend regularly at school, 
z.e., a refuge for those children who stand most in need 
of education; this privilege undoes much of the good 
wrought by the compulsory education clauses of the 
Factory Act. 

_ The children in my district not being engaged in agri- 
ae pursuits, I have formed no opinion on the Act of 


X.—I do not think the alternate-day system of going to 
school for children is as good as sending them to school in 
morning and afternoon sets. 

Power to have workshops kept in a cleanly state should 
be given to the sub-inspectors, as itis a provision much 
needed in the large town. 

C. C. W. Hoarg. 
Sub-Inspector of Factories, Manchester. 
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(15.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspecror ASTLey. 


Central Ireland District. 


I.—I have been a sub-inspector of factories for seven 
years, having served three years in Birmingham, where my 
district consisted of one half of the town and suburbs (north 
side), and four years in Ireland, with residence in Dublin, 


where my district (Central Ireland) consists of 14 entire — 


counties and of part of another, and during a portion of 
that period I was entrusted in addition with the adminis- 
tration of the law in the district of Southern Ireland, which 
consists of the remaining Irish.counties which lie south of 
those contained in the district of Central Ireland. 


IJ.—The number of factories and workshops which come 
under the different “ Acts,” have already been noted. The 
principal occupations are as follows :—(I.) Flax spimning 
and weaving and winding, jute and tow spinning and 
weaving, under the Act of 1874.* (II.) Bookbinding, 
printing, (letter-press and lithograph), manufacture of 
tobacco, glass bottles, paper, envelopes, paper bags, poplin 
and coach lace, iron and brass foundries, machinery, and 
railway engine and carriage works, under the Act of 1867. 
(I{I.) A few tobacco-pipe makers and a lucifer-match fac- 
tory, under the Act of 1864. (IV.) Dressmaking, tailoring, 
rope and twine making, boot-making, and rag picking 
under the Workshop Act of 1867. Also flour mills, in 
which, according to present returns, there are not many 
young persons or women employed. 


III.—In the factories’ under (1) the 1874 Act, the hours 
of work are either from 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., or from 6.30 
a.m. to 6 p.m., with 14 hours for meals. As regards the (2) 
factories under the “1867 Act,”’ in railway and other metal 
works, the hours are the same as in the flax mills. In print- 
ing, tobacco, bookbinding, envelope, and paper-bag making, 

and poplin factories, the hours of work are generally 8 a.m. 
* to 6 p.m., or 9a.m. to 7 p.m. When working from 9 a.m. 
to 7 p.m., they do so under a.special 7 to 7 notice, which 
enables them if they choose to work until 3 p.m. on Satur- 
day. Some factories, however, especially printers, have ob- 
tained a special 8 to 8 notice, which enables them to work 
until 4 p.m.on Saturday. This special 8 to 8 and 8 to 4 
notice may be granted to any factory under the-1867 Act 
in a metropolitan town, and to a newspaper printer in any 
town. Paper mills work from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and some- 
times 7 a.m.’ to 7 p.m. in the winter. Glass bottle fac- 
tories work in turns of six hours each, and the rule is 
gradually extending to give a half-holiday on Saturday, 
although not compelled to do it by law. (8.) Tobacco-pipe 
makers in Dublin, under the 1864 Act, are late in their 
hours, commencing about 9 a.m.,/and often much later. 
Still the law compels them to leave off work at 6 p.m. 
in summer, and 7 p.m. in winter. For the privilege 
granted to factories situate in metropolitan towns to work 
by special permision, either between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., or 
§ a.m. and 8 p.m. all the year round, is confined to works 
under the 1867 Act, and does not extend to works which 
come under the 1864 Act. This exceptional privilege is 
the cause of much misunderstanding and complaint 
amongst the pipe makers, amongst whom are a great many 
women. (4.) In workshops under the 1867 Act, the 
general hours are 9 a.m, to 7 p.m., and 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
on the half-holiday, except amongst the rope makers, 
where the hours are 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 6 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
on Saturdays. , 

Statutory modifications to work overtime have been 
occasionally (not often) asked for in factories, by printers, 
to employ male young persons of 16 years of age as male 
adults, and in workshops, by dressmakers, to employ 
females beyond the 103 hours limit. 

Amongst the dressmakers in Dublin, the customary hours 
of labour are 9 a.m. to 7 p.m., with half an hour or one 
hour for meals, z.e. 94 hours of actual labour, and less 
than the Workshop Act allows. A hurried press of work 
can therefore be generally met by increasing the hours 
of labour amongst all hands to the full legal limit of 103 
hours. I do not therefore think that under proper arrange- 
ment any real necessity exists for overtime work amongst 
the dressmakers, and if printers be allowed to employ 
young persons of 16 overtime (as men), it should be only 
for two or at the most three nights a week, so as to inter- 
fere as little as possible with attendance at night schools. 


1V.—The principal difficulty in the application of the 
Act of 1874 to factories under the Act of 1867, would 


* Under the Act of 1874 must also be included beetling mills in which 
but few male young persons are employed and no females, and flax 
scutching mills, and up to present date I have no return of the young 
persons and women employed in them. 


consist in the compulsory obligation to close early on 
Saturday, irrespective of the hours at which work com- 
menced in the morning. In Dublin, in many industries 
under the 1867 Act, the hour of commencing work is late, 
8 and even 9 o’clock being the rule; a great many firms 
therefore ‘have asked for and obtained the statutory modi- 
fications, which enable them to work between 7 a.m. and 
7 ‘p.m., and until 3 p.m. on Saturday, or between 8 a.m. 
and 8 p.m., and until 4 p.m. on Saturday. I think the 
amalgamation of the Factory Act of 1867 and of the 
Workshop Act of 1867 is a matter of far more importance 
at present, and should be carried out before any attempt 
be made to apply the Act of 1874 to other industries. 


IX.—I have no experience of the Acts mentioned, and 
therefore can form no opinion of the “ Elementary Educa- 
tion Act, 1870,” because it was not in full force at the time 
of my leaving Birmingham, and because it does not, I be- 
lieve, extend to Ireland; of the Coal Mines and Metal- 
liferous Mines Act, 1872, because I believe in the few coal 
and other mines to be found in Ireland, it has not been the 
custom to employ children; of the Agricultural Children 
Act, 1873, because I have not heard that it has as yet been 
put into force in Ireland. 


X.—As an instance of how difficult it is to obtain explicit 
and reliable information of any infraction of the law from 
the makers themselves, I beg to bring before your notice 
enclosed anonymous letter of complaint. It may afford a 
practical illustration of the necessity of co-operation from 
some one of the local authorities, or the police, who would 
not be afraid to give their own name and that of the 
guilty party, and whose information could be relied on as 
correct. 


As regards the eight half-holidays to be given every year, 
it should be made compulsory not only to hang up a 
written notice of the holiday the day before (as the law 
directs at present), but also to keep such written notice 
hung up, or to file it for future reference at any time during 
the current year by the sub-inspector, if necessary. The 
entry of such holiday in the register book of young per- 
sons to be made compulsory (instead of permissive as at 
present) would answer the same purpose. The law, as it 
stands now, is not sufficiently stringent in this respect, and 
it would be very difficult for a sub-inspector to discover 
whether the half-holiday had been given or not. Complaint 
has been made to me, that the full number of half-holidays 
in the year are not given by all firms, and increased strin- 
gency in the law was suggested. 


T. Astuxry. 
Dublin, May 17, 1875. 


Additional Remarks. 


The district of Central Ireland consists of counties of 
Mayo, Sligo, Roscommon, Leitrim, Longford, Westmeath, 
Cavan, Meath, Dublin, Armagh, Monaghan, Fermanagh, 
Louth, Kildare, and part of co. Down. 


The principal centres of industry in this district consist 
of Dublin, Armagh, Newry, Drogheda, Lurgan, Banbridge, 
and Portadown; I may add, the towns of Sligo and Ballina, 
in which a great deal of workshop industry is carried on 
(viz., dressmaking, bootmaking, and tailoring d&c.), as 
being distinct from other industrial centres. 


In above-mentioned district there are 3 cotton weav- 
ing, 16 woollen spinning and weaving, 14 flax spinning, 
22 flax weaving, 4 flax spinning and weaving, 15 flax thread 
winding, 4 jute spinning and weaving, and 2 silk weaving 
factories, all of which come under the Act of 1874, and 
make a total of 80 factories. 


In the same district there are about 400 factories under 
the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867. 


In the same district there are about 860 workshops 
under the Workshop Act, 1867, visited up to present date, 
and if the small workshops in which not more than five 
persons are employed are to be reckoned, a very large 
number would have to be added to above total. There are 
in addition about 873 scutch mills and about 230 flour mills 
(almost all workshops as employing less,than 50 hands), 
though in how many of the latter young persons are em- 
ployed, I am unable to state at present. 


T have not as yet had sufficient experience of the work- 
ing of the Textile Act, 1874 (37 & 38 Vict. c. 44), to 
justify me in the application of its main principle (viz., 
the reduction of the weekly period of labour from 60 to 
56 hours a week) to any of the industries comprehended 
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by the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867.* Some, however, 
of the provisions of the Act of 1874 might with advantage 
be introduced into the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, 
as, for instance, the power of working from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
during the entire year, summer as well as winter. What 
is at present of more importance is the amalgamation of the 
Factory Act Extension Act and the Workshops Act, 1867, 
into one Act, based on the following general rules :— 
I. Power to work between 7 and 7 instead of 6 and 6 during 
the entire year, summer as well as winter. II. Weekly 


- half-holiday to be given on Saturday, or, by permission of | 


the Secretary of State, on some other fixed day in the 
week, the half-holiday to commence at 2 p.m. or 3 p.m. 
according as work shall begin at 6 a.m. or 7 a.m., and to 
factories where two hours are allowed daily for meals 
(instead of one and a half hours), permission to work on 
Saturday until 3 p.m. might be extended, even though 
work should commence at 6 am.ft In certain trades, by 
special modification, the hours of 8 to 8 might be substituted 
for 6 to 6 or 7 to 7; but this modification should only apply 
to adult females, so as not to interfere with the education 
at night schools of young persons under 18 years of age; 
in such cases the weekly half-holiday need not commence 
before 4 p.m. III. The giving of a certain number of 
whole or half-holidays in every year to all children, young 
persons, and women, Good Friday not being specially 
selected as a whole holiday, but where necessary another 
day allowed in substitution of it. 


The application of the Factory Acts and Workshops 
Acts should be extended so as to embrace the follow- 
ing trades:—I. Wine and beer bottling, in which many 
young persons are employed, and about whose employ- 
ment | have received complaints. . If beer, porter, and 
whiskey manufacturers are put under the law, where young 
persons are employed, why should not beer bottlers be put 
under? II. Bakehouses, especially confectioners’ baking 
rooms in which females are employed, and about whose 
hours of labour I have also received complaints. The 
regulations of the “ Bakehouse Act ”’ apply only, I believe, 
to male young persons under 18 years of age! 


Whilst considering the question of the extension of the 
Factory Acts, I wish here to make a few observations on 
the ruinous and dilapidated condition of some factories : 
rickety staircases, insecure floors, badly constructed win- 
dows, which either do not open or, if they do open, cause 
draught instead of ventilation (the utter want of science, or 
rather of common sense, in the construction and arrange- 
ment of windows and other ventilating appliances in some 
factories and workshops must be seen to be believed) ; worn 
out roofs which let in the rain, are often met with, especially 
in the smaller factories and workshops, causing great dis- 
comfort and inconvenience to the workers; and on any 
inquiry into the Factories and Workshops Act means 
should be taken for ascertaining distinctly whether re- 
medies for such a state of things are provided for by any 
Act of Parliament, and if not, whether a special clause 
should not be introduced into both Factory and Workshop 
Act, and additional powers be given to the sub-inspectors 
of factories and workshops in this matter. The byelaws 
enacted under the authority of town councils may deal with 
this matter in large towns, but where is the remedy in 
factories and workshops situate in small and remote towns 
or in country districts? Again, many rooms originally in- 
tended for the occupation of two or three persons are 
suddenly converted into factories and workshops, where 
the lowness of the ceiling or small size of the rooms render 
proper ventilation impossible. The above question is one 
of great irnportance and requires strict inquiry. The con- 
sideration of the ways and means for improving the 
dwelling-houses of the working classes is now occupying 
the attention of Parliament, and the same consideration 
should be extended to factories and workshops in which 
a a large portion of the working classes spend the entire 

ay. 

As there are but few factories in my district which 
employ children, my experience as to the efficiency or in- 
efficiency of the present mode of obtaining education for 
children employed on half-time is but limited. For half- 
time children I would say that the English school hours, 
with a break in the middle of the day for meals or rest, of 
two hours, are preferable to the Irish school hours, which 
are generally from 9 or 10 a.m. to 3 p.m., and allow only 
of a break of a quarter or half an hour in the middle of 
the day, an insufficient time for meals and rest for children 


* T except of course here those industries, as for instance certain class 
of iron works, iron foundries, machinists, &c., in which the period of 
Jabour has been already reduced to or below the limit of 50 hours a 


week. 
+ Where three-quarters of an hour is given for breakfast on Saturday 
instead of half an hour, work may be continued till 2.15 or 3.15 p.m. 


who have been working all the morning in a factory. In 
country districts where the homes are far from the school, 
there may be a necessity for such school hours, which 
certainly does not exist in towns where schools are more 
numerous, and where they are therefore nearer to the 
homes of the children. For these reasons the alternate- 
day system might perhaps work better than the half-time 
system in Ireland (though with the English school hours I 
should prefer the half-time system), but as the schools are 
closed on Saturday, the school sets of children should 
change every week, so as to give each set of children three 
days schooling on every alternate week. This is provided 
for by the Act of 1874 (37 & 38 Vict. c. 44.), which, in 
the case of children employed in morning and afternoon 
sets, forbids the employment of the same child on two 
successive Saturdays, but there is no similar proviso for 
children employed on alternate days. The instructions 
lately issued by the Commissioners of National Education 
to schoolmasters in Ireland, relating to children employed 
in factories, will, I think, be productive of great good, by 
bringing schoolmasters into more direct co-operation with 
the sub-inspector of factories, for such co-operation is most 
important, and an effectual means of checking the attempts 
of parents to get their children passed as full-timers before 
the proper age !—on this subject, as well as on that of 
night school education, which is the only available means 
of supplementing and completing the education commenced 
in the day school, I have reported at length in my annual 
report of last year. 


Additional means of enforcing the Factories and Work- 
shops Acts in Ireland is of the utmost necessity, and 
without such additional means no permanent benefit can 
result to the community of workers at large, especially to 
that numerous class which are employed in small factories 
and workshops. The present failure of the law in its 
application to small factories and workshops is a serious 
matter, and any means of more widely extending its bene- 
ficial effects require prompt and careful consideration. I. 
As a remedy, I would suggest—the same increase of staff 
and re-arrangement of districts which I mentioned in a 
former report, viz., that the Central Ireland district should 
be relieved of the entire province of Ulster, which would 
be divided into two districts, “ the North-western and the 
North-eastern,” with centres respectively at Londonderry 
and Belfast. The three remaining provinces might then, 
as now, be divided into two districts, viz., Southern and 
Central Ireland, or if necessary into three districts, with 
Centres respectively at Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, or 
Galway. Il. The co-operation in each town or district of 
some one of the local authorities (be it the police or the 
new sanitary authorities), who should be put into immediate 
communication with the sub-inspector of factories of the 
district, and be required to report to him any violation of the 
law. Such co-operation would either prevent any frequent 
violation of the law, or would render punishment for any 
violation speedy and certain. III. That all apprentices in- 
dentures should be framed in accordance with the principal 
rules and regulations of the Factory and Workshop Acts, 
by a proper limitation of the day’s labour, a proper allow- 
ance of meal-times, and the privilege of one half-holiday 
in each week, and of a stated number of whole or half- 
holidays in each year. By such a system both master and 
apprentice would be mutually bound to observe the main 
provisions of the Factory and Workshop Act, and it 
would necessitate its observance in the many small work- 
shops (tailors, bootmakers, dressmakers, jewellers, &c.) 
where only one or two apprentices are employed.* This 
form of indenture would of course apply only to appren- 
tices engaged in a manufacturing process or handicraft (so 
as to distinguish it from the form of indenture required 
for domestic service), and no other form should be legal or 
its provisions enforceable at law. With these additional 
helps to the administration of the law, including especially 
that of “local co-operation,” the attempt might then be 
made to enforce the law strictly in all factories and work- 
shops, large and small, and wherever situate. Continuous 
inspection would be absolutely necessary at first, but after 
the Workshop Act had been thoroughly enforced for some 
years, and its provisions were thoroughly understood and 
recognised by both employers and employed, a reduction 
of the staff of inspectors might then be made, and the 
work of inspection be materially diminished by lessening 
the number of annual inspections of each workshop. 


The rule by which young persons employed in a fac- 
tory where not more than five persons are employed, can be 
examined at the residence of the certifying surgeon, at a 


* Tt would help the observance of the Act also by garret masters who 
work in their own homes and employ one or two apprentices. 
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charge of 6d. a head, has not succeeded in my district, and 
is very unpopular with the certifying surgeons, principally 
on account of their dislike to the attendance of the young 
persons at their [private residence ; and if this system is to 
be continued, to meet the latter objection I would suggest 
that where the certifying surgeon happens to he the 
dispensary officer, the young persons might be examined 
at the dispensary, instead of at the private residence of the 
certifying surgeon. 

If the sphere of duties of certifying surgeons are ex- 
tended and enlarged (as I proposed in my last report), so 
as to permit of their entering a factory at any time, and 
seeing the people at work, the same necessity for a surgical 
certificate would no longer enlist, and a certificate of birth 
might be substituted for it. ‘The surgeon, at the time of 
his visit, would have an opportunity of seeing all the 
children and young persons at work, and should any of 
them appear to him, owing to physical weakness or other 
cause, to be unfit for work (though proved to have been of 
full age by the certificate of birth), he should be able to 
dismiss them at oncelfrom work ; the inspection of factories 
by the surgeon would be advantageous to the health, not 
only of the children and young persons, but also of the 
adult workers. But if power be once given to the surgeon 
to enter the factories, the question at once arises whether 
he would not be the proper person to administer and 
enforce the sanitary clauses of the Factory Acts, and if this 
be granted, why then should not the duties of certifying 
surgeon be combined with those of the sanitary inspector 
or medical officer of health in one and the same person? 
This is deserving of serious consideration, and any medical 
man appointed to such an office should be required to pass 
an examination in the “laws of Hygiene”’ which is at 
present held in Trinity College, Dublin, and similar 
examination should be instituted and held in the different 
Queen’s Coileges and other centres of education through- 
out Ireland. The present scale of fees and the mode 
of payment of certifying surgeons (by manufacturers 
instead of by the Government) is unsatisfactory in the 
extreme, most especially in districts where there are very 
few and scattered factories, or where the factories are very 
small and but few hands are employed. In large centres 
of industry, where the factories are large and close together, 
the same drawbacks and difficulties as regards the sur- 
geon’s fees may not exist; but this supplies no argument 
for the retention of the system in the class of districts 
above alluded to, where the circumstances are entirely and 
totally different. 

There can be no doubt that no reforms to be introduced 
into the general working of the Factories and Workshop 
Acts can be worthy of the name, without a full and 
comprehensive inquiry into the nature and extent of the 
duties, and into the scale of fees and mode of payment of 
the certifying surgeons, and especially in the class of 
districts above alluded to, to which class the Southern and 
Central Ireland districts belong. 

The following list comprises the names and addresses 
of those of the certifying surgeons who from the nature 
and importance of their district, &c., I consider the best 
qualified to afford useful information on matters connected 
with the Factory Acts :— : 

J. Horton Monks, M.D., 31, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 
John Hawthorne, M.D., Banbridge, County Down. 
J. S. Drew, Termon-feckin, Drogheda, County Louth. 
H. G. Gray, Moorvale, Newry, County Armagh. 

H. McBride, Gilford, County Down. 

John Leeper, Keady, County Armagh. 

Philip Russell, Lurgan, County Armagh. 

James Tucker, Sligo, County Sligo. 

Patrick McLoughlin, Portadown, County Armagh. 

I wish also to add the names of Dr, Wycherley, certify- 
ing surgeon at Cork, and of the certifymg surgeon (I 
forget his name) at Limerick, with whom I was acquainted 
when in charge ‘of the South Ireland district, and whose 
names will doubtless be mentioned to you by Mr. Monseli. 


T. AStTLEY. 
Dublin, April 13, 1875. 


The following may be mentioned as points requiring 
alteration in the Factory Act Extenson Act, 1867. 

1. Abolition of any privileges or modifications, as regards 
the hours of labour, &c., which are allowed to London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, as being metropolitan towns, and 
which are denied to other (with the exception of London) 
far larger towns because they are not metropolitan towns. 

2. The factories where the observance of Good Friday as 
a whole holiday is not wished for by employers and em- 


ployed, a general permission should be given to substitute 
some other day in its stead, as is the custom in Scotland. 
3, A great many boys under 13 years of age are now em- 
ployed as messengers, especially in printing offices and other 
factories, and are exempted from the operation of the 
Factory Acts as not coming under the definition of the 
term ‘“‘employment.” The term employment should be 
made more comprehensive, so as to include all such boys 
and entitle them to the benefits, social, physical, and edu- 
cational, of the Factory Acts. 


4. The sanitary clauses are too vague, a thorough lime- - 
washing every year is much wanted in many factories under 
the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, especially in printing, 
bookbinding, tobacco, paper, jewellery factories, &c. ‘This 
defect might be removed by the application of the sanitary 
clauses of the Textile Acts to all factories coming under the 
Factory Acts Extension Act, exemption only being allowed 
to those especially named, as, for instance, iron mills, blast 
furnaces, &c.; all differences in the educational clauses of 
the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, the Textile Act, 1874, 
and the Workshop Act, 1867, as affecting the hours of 
labour and the schooling of children, to be abolished, and 
their entire and complete assimilation to be established. 


As regards trades dependent on the weather and seasons 
of the year, [ have had no great experience, but the question 
whether a distinction should be made between trades open 
for the whole and those open for only half the year, and 
whether certain modifications should be granted to the 
latter as regards the clauses relating to the labour and 
education of children, the weekly half-holiday for young 
persons, and the non-employment of females under 16 years 
of age, is an important one, and should be carefully con- 
sidered, 

The “ modifications of the law” as relate to letter-press 
printers should be altered and simplified. A general permis- 
sion to all printers to work between 6 and 6 or 7 and 7, and 
to those who publish newspapers to work between 8 and 8 
(8 a.m. to 8 p.m.) on the days preceding publication, would, 
I think meet all difficulties amongst the many small provin- 
cial newspaper offices. The obligation to give a weekly 
half-holiday on Saturday, or by permission of Secretary of 
State, on some other fixed day, being of course strictly 
adhered to, As it is not the custom in my district to employ 
young persons at night in printing offices I have no 
experience as to \the working of the day and night shift 
system. Lithographic printing offices should be brought 
under the same rules and regulations as letter-press 
printing offices. 


Thé.new abstracts of the Factory Act Extension Act do 
not'afford sufficient information; there is no mention, for 
instance, of the special modifications granted to different 
trades, nor of those granted under order of the Secretary of 
State; there is no mention of sanitary regulations, nor of 
obligation to report accidents within 48 hours to the certi- 
fying surgeon, nor of the power to work on Saturday 
afternoon with young persons and women, if the period of 
daily labour does not exceed eight hours; (the insertion 
of this latter clause is especially required in the Workshop 
Act abstract). To remedy these omissions, the present 
abstract of rules should be enlarged or should be accom- 
panied by a large and more comprehensive sheet. In 
trades in which special modifications are allowed, the 
present abstract, by omitting all mention of such modifica- 
eons is calculated rather to confuse than explain the 
aw. 


I may here remark that the Workshop Act, 1867,:is full 
of omissions and defects which I have pointed out in detail 
in my last annual report, and unless it be amalgamated 
with the Factory Act Extension Act (as ae further 
on in this report) would require alteration throughout. 
The application of three or four distinct Acts of Parliame 
to different factories and workshops situated in the same 
town, each Act possessing its own distinct abstract of rules: 
and regulations, which is hung up at the entrance of the 
factory, causes great confusion and misunderstanding of 
the law amongst the different classes of employer and 
employed. Sg oe a 


The granting of legal power to factory occupiers to 
enforce amongst their own workmen the clauses in the 
Factory Acts which relate to the proper fencing of 
dangerous machinery. Inquiry should also be made 
whether other private rules in existence at present between 
employers and employed should not, after the approval and 
signature of the Home Secretary, be enforceable at law, in 
the same manner as the special rules for sanitary measures ; 
a simplification of the law regarding compensation for 
injuries received from machinery, and the granting of more 
precise powers to sub-inspectors of factories, either as pro- 
secutors and as mediators between employers and em- 
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ployed, so as to prevent as far as possible the bringing of 
frivolous actions at common law. 

Amongst the many wholesome provisions contained in 
the Factory Acts and which are absent from the Workshop 
Act, I may mention the absence of any clause, 1, as ‘requires 
the proper fencing of dangerous machinery,* and 2, which 
necessitates the giving of a certain number of whole or 
half-holidays to children, young persons, and women in 
each year ! 

The appointment of “‘local sub-inspectors” would 
doubiless greatly facilitate the administration of the Factory 
Act and Workshop Act, and prove a valuable aid and as- 
sistance to the existing staff of sub-inspectors of factories ; 
but in making such an appointment it should be distinctly 
understood that the local sub-inspectors are to receive their 
orders from, and to act under the direction of, the sub- 
inspector of factories of the district, and not of the chief in- 
spector, and that all orders and directions from the chief 
inspector to the local sub-inspector should be conveyed 
through him and him alone. Such an arrangement would 
prevent any clashing of authority; and further, the limit 
and extent of the duties of the local sub-inspector must be 
clearly defined, especially as regards the inspection of work- 
shops. At present, I believe, the administration of all laws 
affecting the sanitary state (viz., overcrowding, ventilation, 
limewashing, &c.) of workshops, as of dwelling houses, is 
vested entirely in the local authority and administered by 
officers (sanitary or nuisance inspectors aud medical officers 
of health) paid and appointed by them. ‘The jurisdiction 
of the local sub-inspector would not, therefore, extend to 
the sanitary condition of workshops, but would be confined 
exclusively to the administration of the Workshop Act (30 
& 31 Vict. c. 146), which deals exclusively with the ques- 
tions of hours of labour, meal-times, holidays, and educa- 
tion of children, young persons, and women, and which 
contains no sanitary clauses, with the solitary exception of 
clause 8, requiring, “the erection of a fan or some other 
« mechanical means for the removal of dust,’ which clause 
from its very nature should be more properly transferred 
to the “ Sanitary Acts.”” For such duties the local sub- 
inspector should be paid and appointed directly by Go- 
vernment in order to remove him as far as possible from 
local influences. He would of course exercise similar duties 
in factories, and if it be determined to codify and amalga- 
mate into one and the same Act, the Factory and Workshop 
Acts, the question would then arise whether it be not 
expedient by extending the operation of the Sanitary Acts 
to factories as well as workshops, to transfer the adminis- 
tration of the sanitary law in factories, as well as in work- 
shops, to the local authorities, so as to prevent any clashing 
of jurisdiction in the administration of the sanitary laws in 
factories and workshops. I may here remark that the duty 
of enforcing the sanitary clauses of the Factory Acts in 
large factories, is a very light one, such matters being 
generally attended to by large employers as a matter of 
course, and itis only in the smaller factories that any diffi- 
culty is experienced, as for instance, small printing offices, 
which should, strictly speaking, be regarded as workshops 
rather than factories. With such arrangements, factories 
and workshops would be under the inspection of two classes 
of inspectors; I. As regards sanitary matters, under the 
inspection of sanitary officers paid and appointed by the 
local authorities. Il. As regards all rules and regulations 
of the Factory and Workshop Acts, other than sanitary, 
under the inspection of the sub-inspector of factories for 
the district, and, acting with and under him, of the local 
_sub-inspector paid and appointed by the Government.t 
The friendly co-operation and intercommunication of the 
two classes of inspectors would of course be essential for the 
proper discharge of their respective duties, and such a 
division of jurisdiction would prevent all clashing of the 
central and local authorities. All infractions of the Factory 
and Workshops Acts in other than sanitary matters would 
be reported by the local sub-inspector to the sub-inspector 


of factories of the district, who would then, with the ~ 


sanction of the chief inspector, institute and conduct all 
prosecutions, whilst all infractions of the sanitary law 
would be reported to the local authorities, who would in 
‘their turn institute and conduct prosecutions. 


* Dangerous machinery is to be met with in all saw (wood) mills, 
flour mills, distilleries, breweries (scutch mills?), and which, unless 
over 50 hands are employed, come under the Workshops Act. 

+ The appointment of a local sub-inspector acting in concert with the 
local sanitary authorities would of course materially obviate the neces- 
sity of the co-operation of the police or some one of the local authorities 
with the sub-inspector of factories of th edistrict. 
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(16.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspxcror Ricamonp. 


22, Huskisson Street, Liverpool, 
May 1875. 
My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN, 

I have the honour to submit to you the following 
report, embodying my replies to the questions forwarded 
to me. 

I shall have much pleasure in tendering myself for exa- 
mination, should the Commissioners think fit. 

I. and I1.—I have now for three years been sub-inspector 
of factories for the Liverpool district. ‘The Liverpool dis- 
trict is nearly co-extensive with the Parliamentary division 
of South-west Lancashire, together with a portion of 
Cheshire. 


Chief Industries. 
Cotton trade - « . 


Centres of Industries. 
Wigan, Leigh, Tyldesley, 
Golborne, and Warrington. 


Leigh and West Houghton. 
Liverpool and Ormskirk. 


Silk trade ~ = 4 
Rope trade - - - 


Fustian cutting = - - Warrington, Lymm, and 
Cadishead. 

Glass trade - - - Warrington and St. Helens. 

Tobacco and cigars - - Liverpool. 

Chemical works ~< - Widnes, Runcorn, and St. 
Helens. 

Tron trade = -  ® Liverpool, Warrington, 


(Wire), and Wigan. 
Liverpool and Birkenhead. 
Liverpool. 

Prescot and neighbourhood. 
Ashton in Makerfield. 
Orrell and neighbourhood. 
Warrington, Prescot, Rain- 
hill, and Cronton. 
Mawdsley, Southport, &c. 


Ship building - - - 
Sugar refining - - 
Watch movements - - 
Lock and hinge makers - 
Nail makers - - - 
File and tool makers - 


Basket makers - 


& ‘ 


Tanneries - - Warrington. 
Textile factories :— 

Cotton factories = = “ - 15 
Silk factories 2 A S = 8 
Hemp factories - - ~ - 18 
Hair factories - - - - 4 
105 

Fustian cutting = - - - - 180 
Earthenware, &c. - - = = 32 
Matches - = = = z 2 
Paper staining = (- - - - z 
2A 5) 

Tron and metal trades ~ - - 280 
India-rubber = t E F 1 
Paper - - = = : 4 
Glass - é 3 x 3 27 
Tobacco - - = = z 18 
Letter-press printers and hookbinders - 150 
Employing 50 hands - - - 150 
630 

Watch movements - -(about) 150 
Hinges and locks - - - - 50 
Nail makers - - - - 100 
Files and tools - - - =* ) 120 
Rope - - - - - 50 
Baskets - - - - ~ 50 
Fustian cutting == - - - 50 
Brickfields - - - 300 
Millinery and dressmaking - - 1,000 
Cotton kilns - - - - 12 
1,882 


In addition to the above there are several thousand 
workshops which require little or no supervision. 


I1I.—The normal hours of work are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
The exceptions to this rule are the textile factories under 
the Act of 1874, and the iron trades, which work from 
6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. Printers and bookbinders seldom com- 
mence before 8 a.m.: while in millinery and dressmaking 
the hours are usually from 8.30 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. The 
permission granted to bricktfields, of work from 6 a.m. to 
8 p.m. on three nights of the week, is extensively used ; 
but I do not think it is necessary. In some towns the 
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trades unions have already forbidden work except between 
6a.m. and 6 p.m., while, where the overtime modification 
is used, it is chiefly to make up for voluntary idleness at the 
beginning of the week. In the millinery and dressmaking 
trades, the permission to work overtime is never applied 
for, but by two or three establishments, though work is 
often continued beyond the legal hours surreptitiously. 

I do not consider any further modifications to be desirable 
Modifications always tend to make the Acts more difficult 
to be carried out. I would do away with the -present over- 
time modifications. 

1V.—The only industry in my district which I ‘think 
ought certainly to be brought under the Act of 1874 is 
that of fustian cutting, The work is very hard for young 
persons and children, and often causes them to be deformed 
through the constant use of one arm and side. ‘The educa- 
tional test of the 1874 Act would be most beneficial among 
the fustian cutters of Warrington, who are a most ignorant 
set. Ido not think there would be any opposition, indeed 
the trade generally expected that the 1874 Act would be 

’ applied to them this year. As for other factories, I think 
the educational test alone of the 1874 Act need be applied 
to them. 

The present definitions of “ factories” and “ workshops” 
act very hardly upon some of the smaller works, more 
especially upon small letter-press printers and hookbinders, 
whose establishments are factories, however few the number 
of hands may be. The fees of the certifying surgeons fall 
very heavily upon such; and é#he production by the boys 
or girls of registers of birth would be amply sufficient. 

V.—The definitions of ‘“‘a workshop ” and “ handicraft” 
are so wide that almost every trade can be brought under 
control. The agricultural children, however, much require 
supervision. I have made inquiries, but cannot discover 
that any action has been taken under the Bill, which 
appears to be a dead ietter. 

VI.—The mode and means of enforcing attendance at 
school under the Factory Acts, where properly carried out, 
are efficient enough ; but, owing to the want of compulsory 
attendance before obtaining half-time employment, and the 
absence of any educational test on applying for full-time 
employment, the results in an educational view are often 
lamentable. 

Attendance for only 10 hours per week is a great blot 
in the Workshops Act. Daily, attendance should be re- 
quired as under the Factory Acts. Children should only be 
allowed to attend schools under Government inspection. 

VIL.—For carrying out most of the provisions of the 
Factory Acts, the present staff is, | think, efficient and 
sufficient; and, with the assistance suggested below as 
necessary under the Workshops Act, my opinion is that the 
Factory Acts can be thoroughly carried out. But on the other 
hand, it is utterly impossible for us under present circum- 
stances, to carry out the provisions of the Workshops Act. 
I have endeavoured, and, I think, in a great measure suc- 
ceeded, in enforcing attendance at school by children em- 
ployed in workshops throughout my district. But the 
provisions as as to the hours of labour are abused with im- 
punity, more especially in millinery and dressmaking esta- 
blishments. ‘The number of these workshops alone would 
prevent us having any,real control over them, in addition to 
our other duties. But the laxity of the Act under which 
employment is legal till 9 p.m., and the unscrupulous 
methods adopted of evading the requirements of the Act, 
render our supervision at present little better than a farce. 
Street doors are kept locked, and we are kept waiting while 
the women are hidden away.in bedrooms; while I have 
known of cases where, after legal hours, the women have 
been removed to other houses, and the empty workrooms 
shown to us. The supervision necessary to keep a check 
upon workshops of this description is of a purely detective: 
character. My opinion is, therefore, that if the Acts are 
to be properly carried out, it is absolutely necessary that 
assistance should be given to the sub-inspectors. This 
assistance should be of the kind that I have indicated 
above, and a class of officers should be appointed subordi- 
nate to the sub-inspector of the district. I think the best 
method would be to appoint two officers of this description 
to each district, Whose duties should be to detect such 
evasions of the law as are mentioned above. The most 
efficient officers for these duties would be men of the class’ 
of the detective police, whose assistance I have sometimes 
obtained from the chief constable. The staff of inspectors 
and the footing on which they stand, however, having been 
established, as the Acts themselves, piecemeal, requires 
remodelling. 

VIJI.—I feel quite sure that we could not do without 


the assistance now given by the certifying surgeons. If © 


these were abolished and registers of birth substituted, the 
sub-inspector himself would have to make personal exami- 
nation of each child : for it is common enough even now 
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to produce false certificates of birth in order to deceive the 
certifying surgeons, and nothing but personal examination 
can check this. Personal examination, by the sub-inspector, 
of each child would be impossible with the present number 
of factories and hands under his charge, even supposing he 
was. always medically qualified. The present system is 
however, unsatisfactory, owing either to the incompetence 
or carelessness of some of the certifying surgeons. I have 
myself learned the test of dental development for children 
of 13 years, and make use of it in all workshops; I believe 
it to be eminently satisfactory, if strictly applied; but 
nevertheless, I constantly find some certifying surgeons 
passing children of even 11 years of age for full time, 
although I myself can plainly see from their teeth that 
they are not 13 years of age. ‘The sixpenny fee is but little 
used in my district, and is open to fraud by children, other 
than those working at the factory, appearing at the sur- 
geon’s house. I would suggest that all children desiring 
to be passed for full time should in future be required to 
produce certificates of birth to the certifying surgeons, 
showing that they are 13 years of age.. And the surgeon 
should then examine the certificate and the child before 
passing him for full time. ‘The certificate of birth should 
be kept at the mill while the child is working there, for in- 
spection by the sub-inspector. Exemption from surgical cer- 
tificates might well be granted to some of the smaller works 
of a class which now fall under the Factory Acts by special 
legislation, and birth registers substituted. I would suggest, 
therefore, that, instead of the sixpenny fee, registers of 
birth should be substituted, for factories for which this 
modification was granted. 
Addresses of certifying surgeons. 
Dr. Evans, Avenue House, Leigh, Lancashire. 
» White, King Street, Wigan. 
» Hardy, Bewsey Street, Warrington. 
» McNicol, Balliol Road, Bootle, Liverpool. 
», Callon, 129, Islington, Liverpool. 
5, Jamison, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
» Worthington, Garston, near Liverpool. 
», Palmer, Ormskirk, Lancashire. 
», Cravén, Southport, Lancashire. 
», Hill, Cadishead, near Warrington. 
», Morris, Prescot, Lancashire. 
» Mather, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
5, Mouritz, Runcorn, Cheshire. 
» .Brabazon, Lymm, Cheshire. 
>, Lambert, Price Street, Birkenhead. 


IX.—The ‘difference of age up, to which attendance at 


_ School is required under the Elementary Education Acts, 


the Factory and Workshops Acts, the Mines Regulation 
Acts, and the Agricultural Children’s Act, causes great 
confusion and hardship. Children leave places put under 
the Factory and Workshops Acts and obtain full-time em- 
ployment beyond our jurisdiction. Numbers of children, 
in my district, when I have insisted_on school attendance in 
workshops, leave and obtain employment as errand boys in 
shops. Failing general compulsion, it should be made - 
illegal to employ a child in any manner except on the half- 
time principle. As an educational Act, the Agricultural 
Children Act is utterly worthless, and I very much doubt 
whether the Mines Regulation Act is, at present, much 
better. 

X.—I wish to call attention to the legal and other diffi- 
culties, which weaken the proper enforcement of the Acts, 
and which arise either from the loose wording of the 
statutes, the laxity of some of their provisions, or the 
omission of necessary provisions. 

I have, &c. 
H. 8S. Ricumonp. 

The Royal Commissioners, 

Factory and Workshops Acts. 


(17.)—From Mr. Sus-Insprctor SALE. 


I.—I have been asub-inspector of factories since January 
1868. Since which time my head quarters have been at 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Il.—Parts of Lancashire, Cheshire, Yorkshire, and 
Derbyshire. 

Oldham, Lees, Ashton-under-Lyne, Stalybridge, Dukin- 
field, Saddleworth, Mossley, Glossop, &c. : 

1874. Cotton. Wool. Waste. 


Cotton factories - ch - 500 
Wool ,, e - - 60 
Waste 2 » 400 


1864. Earthenware. 12 factories. 


APPENDIX C. 


1867. Machinists. Letter-press printers. Brass foun- 


dries. Gas meters. 
Machinists and engineer - - 100 factories, 
Letter-press printers - - ib 
- Brass foundries - - =e PD a 
Gas meters - - - 10 


1870. Calico printing and bleaching. 
Calico printing - - -\ 42 


Bleaching - 2 - Asc MERON Gee 


Workshops Act. Hats. Bandboxes. Rope. Millinery. 
Bricks, &c., &c. 


Hats - - - - 50 workshops. 
Bandboxes - - - 20 a 
Rope - - - - 40 5, 
Millinery - - t - 200 a 
Bricks - - - - 50 a 


IiJ.—In the greater part of my sub-division, factories 
under the Act of 1874 work from 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. In 
Glossop, however, the hours of labour are from 6,30 a.m. 
to6 p.m. In all the hardware industries, the nine hours’ 
system is universal. Overtime is hardly ever worked. I 
consider that the hours of labour under the Workshops 
Act should be the same as those in factories under the 
1874 Act. 


IV. Ido not think that some of the industries under 
the 1867 Act could be brought under the Act of 1874, as, 
for instance, iron rolling mills, where it is necessary that 
work should continue during the night. I do not think 
that there should be any distinction between factories and 
workshops. 


V.—I know of no industries, where women and children 
are employed, which are not under Government inspec- 
tion. 


VI.—I consider that children employed in workshops 
should attend school in a similar manner to those employed 
in factories. 


VII.—I consider that the sub-inspectors of factories 
would carry out their duties more cheerfully and con- 
tentedly if they were entrusted with more responsibility. 
If a man cannot be trusted to carry out the provisions of 
the Factory Acts after five years service, I do not think 
that he is ever likely to be of much use to the department. 


VIII.—The present system of certifying surgeons works 
very well in my sub-division. I think the certificates 
should be granted at the factories where more than five 
young persons or children are employed. I think that 
children ‘employed in workshops should also be obliged to 
obtain medical certificates before employment, which, how- 
ever, might be granted at the residence of the certifying 
surgeon. I consider the parent of a child should be 
obliged to pay for the medical certificate. 

My. Galt, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Mr. Sutcliffe, Grosvenor Street, Stalybridge. 
Mr. Stanfield, Lees, near Oldham. 

Mr. Halkyard, Ashton Road, Oldham. 

Mr. Coles, Lees Road, Oldham. 

Mr. Howe, Marple, near Stockport. 

Mr. Pomfret, Hollingworth, near Glossop. 
Dr. Garstang, Dobcross, Saddleworth. 

Mr. Parke, Tideswell, Derbyshire. 


{X.—I have found that the educational provisions of the 
Factory Acts have been observed with great care wherever 
a school board exists, and the number of the children 
employed in factories and workships has very sensibly 
increased where that body has adopted the compulsory 
clauses of the Elementary Education Act. There are not 
any children, I believe, employed in agriculture in my 
sub-division. 

J. E. Saux, 


(18.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspecror Mostyn. 


I—I completed 11 years service as a sub-inspector of 
factories on the 26th March 1875, and with the exceptions 
of a few days’ inspection in North Wales, on behalf of a 
sick colleague, have served during the whole time in the 
South Wales sub-division. 


I1.—Counties of Glamorgan, Carmarthen, Pembroke, 


. Cardigan, Brecknock and Monmouth. 


Principal centres of industry (viz.) :— 

In Glamorganshire.-Swansea, Cardiff, Merthyr Tydfil, 
Dowlais, Pontypridd, Neath, Aberdare, Ystalyfera, Bridg- 
end, Maesteg, and Port Talbot. —  ~ 

In Carmarthenshire—Carmarthen, Llanelly, Newcastle- 
Emlyn, Kiawelly, Pembrey, Llandilo, and St. Clear’s. 


i 
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In. Brecknockshire.—Brecon, Ynisadwin, Builth, Crick- 


‘howell, Hay, Devynnock, and Brynammon. 


In Pembrokeshire-—Pembroke Dock, Haverfordwest, 
Tenby, Pembroke, New Milford, Old Milford. 

In Cardiganshire——Cardigan, Llandyssul, Lampeter, 
Aberystwith, Tregaron, and Aberayron. 

In Monmouthshire—Monmouth, Blackwood, Newport, 
Cwmbran Pontypool, Chepstow, Risca, Newbridge, Trede- 
gar, Nantyglo, Caerleon, Abergavenny, Rhymney, Tin- 
tern, Blaenavon, Abersychan, and Ebbw Vale. 

Factories in the various trades, viz. :—Iron works, 151 ; 
printers and bookbinders, 121; tin-plate works, 51; copper 
works, 16; paper mills, 9; spelter works, 5; iron ship 
builders, 5; nail works, 3; chemical works, 3; tobacco 
manufacturers, 3; steel works, 3; rope walk, 1; railway 
wagon makers. 2; railway carriage and engine makers, 2 ; 
wire rope works, 1; wooden reel makers, 1; steel file 
makers, 1; brewers, 1; gunpowder, 1; nickel and cobalt 
works, 1; brickworks, 1; patent fuel works, 2; lead and 
silver works, 4; white-lead works, 1. 


Total - - 389 under Act of, 1867. 
Woollen mills - - - 210 be py 1874. 
Potteries - - - Fee es a 1864. 


‘614 Total factories. 


Workshops, viz.:—Milliners and dressmakers, 280; 
brickmakers, 117 ; hand-loom weavers, 62; ship and boat 
builders, 24; steam saw mills, 10; tailors, 20; bootmakers, 
12 Sv trades, 58. Total 583, under Act of 
1867. 

The above 583 workshops have been visited by me, and 
I have official record of them ; I estimate that there are in 
all nearly 1,000 workshops in my sub-division, a large pro- 
portion of them being very small, employing one child, or 
more frequently, one young person or female ; the factories 
and the mines absorb the bulk of the juvenile population ; 
and referring again to workshops, I may here remark that, 
inasmuch as the Workshops Act was chiefly wanted in the 
brickworks and millinery and dressmaking establishments, 
I have, up to this time, turned my attention principally to 
those industries, and have put the law in force in a fair 
number of places, thereby obtaining protection for those 
by whom it was most needed. 

IjJ.—Hours of work, viz.:—Woollen mills, hitherto 6 
to 6 in summer, 7 to 7 in winter, but since the passing of 
Act of 1874, 7 to 7 has been, and is being, very generally 
adopted. 

Printers—Nominally 7 to 7 and 8 to 8 occasionally, by 
special permission, but really about 54 hours per week, i.e., 
7 to 6 five days, and 7 to2 on Saturday; 62 hours, less 
eight hours for meals, 54 hours of actual labour. 

Tron foundries.—The nine hours system, 7.c., 54 hours 
per week, 6.15 to 5.30 on five days, and 6.15 to 1.30 on 
Saturday, one day, less eight hours for meals. 

Tin-plate works.—Summer 6 to 6, and 6 to 2 on Satur- 
day ; winter, 7 to 7, and 7 to 2 on Saturday ; in the mills 
at a few tin-plate works, three sets of workers are employed 
in eight-hour shifts, viz., 6a.m. to2p.m., 2 p.m.to 10 p.m., 
and 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. ; and aithough this system involves 
working on the day before and the day after night work, 
the Secretary of State, moved doubtless by the shortness of 
the hours and the fact that the belinders and other young 
persons working in these shifts are for the most part over 
16 years of age, has sanctioned these hours for the benefit 
(as I believe) of those employed. 

I ought to mention here, that the bulk of the young 
and female hands in tin-plate works have, as a rule, 
finished work at least half an hour before the legal hour for 
closing. 

Iron works (Mills and Forges).—Day and night turns 


are worked in these, changing every alternate week, the 


shifts taking place at 6 a.m. and 6 p.m, 

Iron works (Blast Furnaces).— Worked by day and night 
turns, changing every alternate week, the shifts taking place 
at 6a.m. and 6 p.m., with a long turn once a fortnight 
(for male adults), z.c. a set work from 6 p.m. on Saturday 
night till 6 p.m. on Sunday night; although the men are 
on the ground 12 hours, the hours of actual labour do not 
exceed six or seven, according to the working of the 
furnace, and it will be seen that each set get a rest of 
24 hours once in every fortnight. 

Milliners*and Dressmakers——Usually work from 8 to 8, 
and on Saturday cr other early-closing day 8 to 4; a few 
elect to work from 9 to 9 and 9 to 8 on Saturday, unless 
Saturday is the early-closing day, in which case 9 to 4. 

Brickmakers.—Summer 6 to 6 and 6 to 2 on Saturday; 
winter in sheds 7 to 7 or 7 to 6, ana 7 to 3 or7to2on 
Saturday }'in open air brickworks the hours actually worked 
depend of course very much upon the weather ; im my sub- 
division, in which much rain falls, it is not unusual for 
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brickmakers to be stopped for days or even a week ata 
time; in sheds the floors are often covered and work 
ceases an hour or more before the legal hour, this, how- 
ever, depends upon various circumstances, such as the 
supply of clay, the sobriety and willingness to work of the 
moulders, &c., &c. 

I annex a table showing the extent to which employers 
have in my sub-division availed themselves of the statu- 
tory modifications to enable their hands to work overtime 


during the last three years; all the hours shown have been - 


worked under modification 1 of Factory and Workshop 
Act, 1871, and modification 15 of Factory Act Extension 
Act, 1867, and (excepting 7% hours at a printing office) all 
in millinery and dressmaking establishments; these are 
now almost the only places in which long and. injurious 
hours of work prevail, and I consider the modification 
which permits them, both unnecessary and objectionable. 
Referring to modifications generally, I am opinion that 
they are undesirable, and so far am I from considering 
further modifications necessary that I would, whenever 
practicable, sweep away those now in force with a liberal 
hand; it appears to me that the more valuable parts of 
these modifications might be culled out and inserted in the 
body of any future Act. Modifications would seem to 


have a tendency to puzzle employers and to hamper- 


inspectors in their administration of the Acts. 


1V.—I do not think there are \in my district any indus- 
tries now under the Acts of 1864 or 1867 (factories) which 
could with advantage be brought under the Act of 1874, 
and the line of distinction between factories and workshops 
has in my sub-division to be drawn but seldom, for the 
reason that there are very few factories in South Wales 
which are factories merely because 50 or more persons are 
employed in some manufacturing process; I have there- 
fore had no experience which enables me to form a just 
opinion as to where the line (if any) should be drawn 
between large and small establishments which have not by 
reason of the trades carried on in them been made factories 
by special legislation. . 

V.—I know of none-such in my district, all have been 
swept into the legal net, unless indeed employment in boats 
on canals can be called. an industry; it certainly is an 
employment which, from its character and the extreme 
youth of those employed calls loudly for some interference ; 
even school boards can deal but very imperfectly with 
children so employed, who have no fixed abode and belong 
to no parish or district. 


VI.—My own experience of thejhalf-time system has, up 
to the present, been exceedingly limited; there are only 
about 8 works in my sub-division in which half-timérs are 
employed, and, with one exception (“the Dos Works »? at 
Newport, Monmouthshire), in very small number at those ; 
employers are, however, beginning, if I may use the ex- 
pression, to nibble at the plan, and the number of 
children has increased during the last three years; diffi- 
culties naturally beset a system which is quite new to 
Wales, but they do not appear to me to arise from the 
mode of obtaining school certificates or from any defect in 
the schools; but I forbear to offer any strong opinion 
upon these points, being, as I have said, without any ex- 
tended practical experience. 


VII.—I am of opinion that the present factory staff are 
rather too few in number to grapple quite successfully 
with the increase of work thrown upon the department, 
and I would suggest a slight addition to their number, and 


that, in the more thickly populated districts, a confidential . 


clerk might be allowed to each sub-inspector; I am not in 
favour of local sub-inspectors of: an inferior grade being 
appointed; I believe the present staff possesses the con- 
fidence of the public, and feel strongly that any contem- 
plated alteration in the constitution of it should be ap- 
proached with extreme caution. See supplementary reply. 


VIII.—I have to speak of the greatest assistance ren- 
dered to me by my certifying surgeons in carrying out the 
Factory Acts; in all places where many hands are employed 
and changes are frequent, the surgeons must visit at short 
intervals, and, although they have no real authority to 
interfere, except in giving certificates and investigating the 
causes of accidents, yet their sphere of usefulness extends 
far beyond those matters; they are, for the most part, very 
good natured in answering any questions put to them by 
occupiers, and in the cases of new works they often so far 
instruct occupiers that I find them quite in compliance 
with the law at my first visit; they keep alive the pro- 
visions of the Acts generally, and notice and draw attention 
to many small matters, suggesting that they had better be 
put right before the inspector comes; these things help 
mspection more than might be supposed, and cost the 
country little or nothing, 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS. ACTS COMMISSION :; 


The sixpenny fee might, I think, be raised to a shilling. 
I see one grave objection to the substitution of birth 
registers for surgical certificates, viz., that the former 
would not exclude cripples and weakly persons from the 


-works, and a further objection is that they would be liable 


to be hawked about from factory to factory, and altered 
and falsified in all sorts of ways, and I, personally, should 
be sorry to see them take the place of surgical certificates. 


Names and addresses of the certifying surgeons in the 
South Wales sub-division. 

John Russell, Neath, Glamorganshire. 

David Davies, Aberdare, Glamorganshire. 

T. J. Dyke, Merthyr Tydfil, Glamorganshire. 

John Llewellyn, Caerphilly, Glamorganshire. 

R. C. Hunter, Pontypridd, Glamorganshire. 

H. J. Paine, Cardiff, Glamorganshire. 

Edward Bates, Cowbridge, Glamorganshire. 

Dr. Leaky, Bridgend, Glamorganshire. 

Francis Russell, Cwmafon, Glamorganshire. 

James Shepherd, Swansea, Glamorganshire. 

Griffith Griffiths, Portadown, Glamorganshire. 

David Thomas, M.D., Ystalyfera, Glamorganshire. 

William Price, Glantwrch, Ystalyfera, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

T. Morgan Jones, Loughor, Glamorganshire. 

Daniel Davies, Reynoldstone, Glamorganshire. 

Dr. Ryding (for Glynneath), Neath, Glamorganshire. 

J. Davies, Maesteg, Glamorganshire. 

H. N. Davies, Cymer, Pontypridd, Glamorganshire. 

Benjamin Thomas, Llanelly, Caermarthenshire, 

John Hughes, Caermarthen, Caermarthenshire. 

William Davies, Llandilo, Caermarthenshire. 

David Thomas, Llandovery, Caermarthenshire. 

J. Little Thomas, St, Clears, Caermarthenshire. 

Dr. Jenkins, Llansawe, Caermarthenshire. 

G. L.' Crosswill, Llanboidy, Caermarthenshire. 

James Thomas, Newcastle Emlyn, Caemarthenshire. 

John Jones, Llandyssil, Cardiganshire. 

A. Evans, Lampeter, Cardiganshire. 

R. Rowlands, Strata Florida, Cardiganshire. 

John Rowlands, M.D., Tregaron, Cardiganshire. 

Evan Rowlands, M.D., Gognian, Cardiganshire. 

W. L. Noot, Cardigan, Cardiganshire. 

Morris Jones, Aberystwith, Cardiganshire. 

Edward Williams, Aberayron, Cardiganshire. 

John North, Brecon, Brecknockshire. 

T. G. Williams, Senny Bridge, Brecknockshire. 

Hugh Bennett, Builth, Brecknockshire. 

J. E. Pierce (for Crickhowell), Brynmawr, Brecknock- 
shire. 

J. Evans Smith, Hay, Brecknockshire. 

John Howell, Solva, Pembrokeshire. 

W. D. Wathen, Fishguard, Pembrokeshire. 

D. Huvard, Newport, Pembrokeshire. 

Hugh-P. Price, Narberth, Pembrokeshire. 

George Chater, Tenby, Pembrokeshire. 

E. Picton Phillips, Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire. 

Robert Jrvine, R.N., Royal Dockyard, Pembroke Dock, 
Pembrokeshire. 

* Douglas A. Reid, Pembroke, Pembrokeshire. 

L. Redwood, Rhymney, Monmouthshire. 

Benjamin Davies, Newport, Monmouthshire. 

G. A. Brown, Tredegar, Monmouthshire. 

W. J. Clapp, Nantyglo, Monmouthshire. 

Dr. Cousins, Cwmbran, Monmouthshire. 

Dr. Smythe, Abergavenny, Monmouthshire. 

J. A. Morris, Caerleon, Monmouthshire, 

Edward Robathan, Risca, Monmouthshire. 

John Williams, Pontypool, Monmouthshire. 

W. J. Davies, Penner House, Newbridge, Monmouth- 
shire. 

Dr. White, Chepstow, Monmouthshire. 

Dr. Woollett, Monmouth, Monmouthshire. 

Dr. Davies, Blackwood, Monmouthshire. 

Dr. Audland, Tintern, Monmouthshire. 

A, C. Shepard, Usk, Monmouthshire. 


IX.—The action of school boards is beginning to be 
slightly felt in a few places in my sub-division, the children 
are swept into schools, and the number of those under 13 
endeavouring to pass the surgeon as full-time workers is 
considerably diminished; the school board igs another 
obstacle in the way of the illegal introduction of children 
into factories as full-time workers, and the result of the 
combined efforts of the school boards, the certifying sur- 
geons, and the sub-inspectors, will be a gradual increase 
in the number of half-timers ; there are, as I have stated, so 
few children, 7.e., under 13, employed in my sub-division, 


* Mr. Reid has resigned, successor not yet appointed. 


APPENDIX. C., 


that I have as yet observed no effects from the action of 
the Coal Mines and Metalliferous Mines Act, 1872, or the 
Agricultural Children’s Act of 1873. 

X.— I venture to suggest a few points which appear 
to me worthy of consideration. 

The Acts of 1867 fail in several important points, viz., 
they do not provide for the fencing of machinery in work- 
shops, although much of it, particularly in saw mills, is of 
a most dangerous character. : 

They do not throw the onus of proof of age upon the 
employer in a workshop, as the Factory Acts do upon the 
employer in a factory. 

They do not make the certificate of birth, which we 
obtain for one shilling, evidence of age for the purposes of 
the Workshop Regulation Act. . 

’ They do not fix a minimum penalty for offences against 
the Workshop Regulation Acts, the result of this omission 
being fines as low as one shilling, such fines being calcu- 
lated to bring the Acts and those who administer them into 
contempt. 

They fail to secure the weekly half-holiday to persons 
working in small establishments in which fewer than five 
females or young persons are employed; this omission has 
the effect of depriving the majority of the females in 
millinery and dressmaking shops in small country towns, 
of that relaxation which, apparently, the law contemplated 
for them. 

I would also draw attention to section 16 of Workshop 
Regulation Act, c. 146, and to the fact, that it is difficult 
to get a conviction under it, inasmuch as employment on 
14 separate days must be proved, no easy task; I think this 
section may be altered with advantage and made more like 
section 38 and 39 of 7 Vict. c. 15. 

There is another matter to which I would draw atten- 
tion, I allude to the fencing of machinery, and as this is a 
subject which appears to me to be of deep importance in a 
large iron district like South Wales, and Monmouthshire, 
where so much of the machinery is of a powerful and 
dangerous character and running by night as well as by 
day, the Commissioners will I trust pardon me if I deal 
with 14 somewhat at length. 

The Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, brought a vast 
quantity of machinery under inspection which had never 
been previously interfered with in any way, much of it 
being of a highly dangerous kind, running at high speed, 
and running by night as well as by day, and yet, strangely 
enough, the Act gives no additional power to fence, &c., &c. 
except in section 10 which refers to a grindstone only. 
Section 21 of 7 Vict. c. 15. is, in my opinion, hardly strong 
enough to meet the case of a large iron works or tin-plate 
works, and I venture to suggest that it would be well 
to strike out of that section (21) the following words, 
* near to which children or young persons are liable to 
“ pass or be employed;” taking the case of a large iron- 
works like Dowlais, or of a large tin-plate works like the 
one at Ystalyfera, in which a large number of both sexes 
are employed, no one can say where those persons or any 
of them are liable to pass, and during what is called a 
spell, or cessation from work, boys and girls and young men 
and women may be seen larking and chasing each other 
in all parts of the works, and these romps are a fertile 
source of accidents. A large proportion of casualties are 
due and owing to personal carelessness and the fact’ that 
the injured person chanced to be where he or she ought 
not to have been; and following up) this section 21, it 
goes on to enact that “the protection to each part shall 
“ not be removed while the parts required to be fenced 
“ are in motion.” As a rule fencing is not removed while 
machinery is in motion, but when it is stopped by a 
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breakage or for repairs, &c., and the neglect to replace it 
is the great evil which I seek to remedy; much of the 
machinery in my district has already heen fenced four or 
five times over in consequence of the fencing having 
broken or thrown aside by careless or indifferent workmen 
who neglected to replace it. The protection and replace- 
ment of fencing appears to me to be a subject of sufficient 
importance to deserve and call for a section to itself, and, 
therefore, I earnestly beg for the insertion of a clause in 
the next Factory and Workshop Act which shall protect 
fencing from being broken or removed without lawful 
excuse, and provide for its replacement after removal for 
repairs or other legitimate cause; and I would suggest that 
the clause shall make owners or occupiers liable in the 
first instance, and also provide for the punishment of any 
agent, servant, workman, or other person who shall be 
proved to be the actual offender, and that the lowest 
penalty for infringement of it shall be 5/., or a month’s 
hard labour in default of payment. Such a section as I 
have roughly sketched, if enacted and posted up in Welsh 
and English in all my large works, would do more towards 
keeping the machinery fenced than could be done by 
20 inspectors; the mere fact that such a section was in 
force would go a long way, and one or two convictions 
would clinch the matter. Ihave spoken to many owners _ 
and occupiers on this subject, and they are all agreed that 
such a law would not only be an immense additional pro- 
tection to workers, but also a great boon to employers in 
saving them the expense of continually renewing their 
fencing. I annex a rough draft of such a section as I 
suggest shall be enacted, and as my heart is very much in 
this matter I trust the Commissioners will forgive the 
length to which my remarks upon it have extended. ' 

There is one other point upon which I would venture to 
make a suggestion, viz., sect. 3 of 7 Vict. c. 15. gives power 
to an inspector or a sub-inspector to require any person 
whom he may find in a factory to make and sign a declara- 
tion of the truth of any matters respecting which he shall 
have been examined by an inspector or a sub-inspector, but 
the section fails to make such a declaration evidence in 
any proceedings; I would therefore suggest that any decla- 
ration so required to be signed by an inspector or a sub- 
inspector shall be evidence in any proceedings, whether 
such declaration was or was not made and signed in the 
presence of the defendant in such proceedings ; it is not 
uncommon for persons employed in a factory to deny after- 
wards statements made to a sub-inspector at the time of 
his visit; but if such statements were made evidence, the 
magistrates would have an opportunity of discriminating 
between the probable truth or falsehood of such state- 
ments, and the probable truth or falsehood of the evidence 
given in court after there had been time for the witness 
to be worked upon by a possibly unscrupulous employer. 
I am moved to notice this, apparently, weak point, in 
section 3, by the remembrance of the failure of justice in 
a case tried by myself at Swansea in 1871, the leading 
features of which I will give as shortly as I can, viz., A, 
the sub-inspector, visits a printing office, and finds a young 
person, B, at work, B claims A’s protection, and alleges he 
is worked after 2 on Saturdays, A takes down B’s state- 
ment to that effect, reads it over to B, and B signs it; A 
proceeds against C (the employer of B). At the hearing, 
B, who turns out to be C’s nephew, perjures himself, by 
deposing on oath that he never made the statement taken 
down by A, that he never read it, that it was never read 
over to him, that when he signed it he did not understand 
the purport of it, and that the purport of it was untrue ; 
the magistrates decided that, inasmuch as section 3 failed to 
make B’s signed statement evidence, they must be governed 
by the sworn testimony of B, and dismiss the case. 


SoutH WALES SUB-DIVISION. 


TABLE showing the number of hours overtime worked between May 1872 and May 1875, as per notices received by the 
Sub-inspector of the District. 


— January. | February. | March. | April. | May. | June. | July. | August. Sept. October. Nov. |December. —- 
1872 - - — — — — 16 — 11 2 4 3 6 — 42 
1873 - - 3 5 5 9 30 14 —_— 3 _ 7 2 24 102 
1874 - - 16 — 3 8 12 29 5 at 1 _ — — 81 
1875 - - — — — 2 — — — — — oom —- — 2 
Total hours - - | 227 


Proposed Section to protect Fencing rownd Machinery. 


And be it enacted, that wheresoever fencing shall have 
been erected in any factory or workshop, or within the pre- 
cincts of any factory or workshop, for the purpose of pro- 


tecting the workers in such factory or workshop from injury 
by machinery, it shall not be lawful to remove such fencing 
except for the purpose of repairs, alterations, or other 
legitimate reasons, and in the event of such lawful removal 
have been necessary, the said fencing so removed shall be 
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securely replaced before it shall be lawful to put the ma- 
chinery which was protected by the said fencmg again in 
motion, and any agent, servant, workman, or other person 
who shall, without lawful excuse, wilfully break, damage, 
injure, displace, or in any manner render such fencing less 
effective as a protection to the machinery, or who shall 
neglect to replace or to cause to be replaced any such 
fencing or parts of such fencing after having received in- 
structions from the owner or occupiers of the factory or 


workshop, or his authorised agent, to replace or cause to be’ 


replaced such fencing or parts of such fencing, shall be 
deemed to have acted in contravention of this section, and 
any person who shall be convicted of acting in any manner 
contrary to the provisions of this section, shall forfeit and 
pay any sum not being less than five pounds, or more than 
ten pounds, or in default be imprisoned and kept to hard 
labour for the space of one month. 


VII.—(Supplementary reply.) 
Upon re-consideration of my reply to Question 7, it occurs 


to me that, the constitution of the staff being so important - 


an element in Factory and Workshop Act administration, 
I may perhaps be considered to have dealt rather curtly 
with the subject, and to have dismissed it with seeming 
indifference ; I propose, therefore, to enlarge slightly upon 
this topic. 

Looking back to the year 1833, and at the results 
obtained by the inspectors and sub-inspectors of factories 
between that date and the present, I am inclined to think 
that their efforts may be taken to have been very fairly 
successful, and I am not aware that the staff has shown 
much weakness in, bearing the extra strain put upon it 
during the last few years, nor do I think it has in any 
degree lost the confidence of the country, but that there is, 
on the contrary, a growing desire that its labours should 
be extended over a still wider field of action, and embrace 
shops and telegraph offices in which females are employed, 
&c., &c.; the vaule of this confidence on the part of the 
public can hardly be over-estimated ; it does much of the 
work for the staff, who have won it by courtesy and firm- 
ness, which are two of the prevailing characteristics of 
most English gentlemen ; I know of no position in which 
the suaviter in modo and the fortiter in re require to be 
more carefully or more constantly combined than in that 
of a sub-inspector of factories; the legislation, of the 
present day, qua factories and workshops, is of a very 
close character; much of the good done by the Acts 
depends upon the way in which they are received by those 
whom ‘they affect, and the way in which they are received 
depends in a great measure upon those who administer 
them; the present staff of inspectors may appear to be 
travelling somewhat slowly towards the end in view, but 
their progress is, in my opinion, none the less sure on that 
account, they are now in command of larger sub-divisions, 
and are attempting more than has ever been previously 
attempted, and as I have said, are carrying the country 
along with them; and glancing again at the closeness of 
the legislation, I do not think it would be well or wise to 
force that legislation too violently, and the present size of 
the various sub-divisions acts as a wholesome check upon 
premature and undue pressure; mischief may be done 
quickly enough, but improvement is a plant of slow 
growth, and great national improvements are not perfected 
mn one generation. I do not think local sub-inspectors 
would be a success; if they were men of inferior grade 
receiving small salaries, the chances are that they would 
lack discretion, be over zealous, and too anxious to ride to 
fame upon the backs of the employers of labour, who 
would probably resent the visits of such persons as they 
never resent the visit of a sub-inspector; such local sub- 
inspectors to be efficient would have to be tolerably well 
paid and be nearly as expensive as a junior sub-inspector 
and far less useful; I was myself at one time of opinion 
that such local inspectors ought to be appointed to carry 
out the Workshop Regulation Act, but I now think that, 
however irksome the work may be at times, that it can be 
better done by a gentleman ;. and indeed the relief given to 
workers under that Act by our visits is so great, and is so 
highly appreciated, that it has caused the work of inspec- 
tion to. grow upon me in a way I did not believe possible 
when I first took over the inspection jof the workrooms, 
brickyards, &c., &c. The foregoing are my reasons for 
holding the opinion I’ have expressed, viz., that if any 
alteration in the constitution of the staff is contemplated 
it should be approached with extreme caution. 
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(19.)—From Mr. Sus-Insproror Faussrrt. 


I.—Between seven and eight years as sub-inspector. 

Seven months in the Liverpool sub-division, five years in 
the Preston, and two in the Bristol sub-divisions. 

The Liverpool sub-division comprising, besides the two, 
itself with its many miscellaneous works, Wigan, Warring- 
ton, St. Helen’s, and other smaller towns. 

‘The Preston sub-division comprised the north-west 
division of Lancashire, the whole of the counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and part of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 

II.—Nearly the whole of Gloucestershire with consider- 
able parts of Somersetshire and Wiltshire, and small parts 
of Berkshire, Oxfordshire, Worcestershire, and Hereford- 
shire. The principal centres of industry are :— 

- Bristol, boots, hats, clothing, and miscellaneous. 

Stroud and district, woollen. 

Frome, woollen. 

Trowbridge, woollen. 

Bath, cabinet making and miscellaneous, 

Gloucester, saw mills and miscellaneous. 

Cheltenham, miscellaneous, 

Forest of Dean, coal and iron. 

The district, with the exception of the Forest of Dean, 
is wholly agricultural. 


There are under the Factory Act, 1864 46 works. 
3 2” ‘ ” 1867 497 2 
a ” L874 132i 
i Bleach and Dye La ee 


There are no special industries under the Workshops Act. 
But there is a very large number of persons employed in 
the wholesale boot and shoe, clothing, and hat trades in the 
city of Bristol; and a considerable number in the cabinet 
trade in Bath. 

I estimate the number of workshops in the sub-division 
at 20,000. 

III.—In nearly all trades the hours of work are very 
variable, no general rule being observed in any, unless it is 
in the building trade, including carpenters, in whose 
workshops the day’s work is made between the hours of 
6 a.m. and 5 p.m., with 13 hours for meals. 

In the textile trade work usually commences at either 
6 a.m. or 6.33 p.m., ceasing at either 5.30 or 6 p.m., with 
13 hours interval for meals. 


Engineers, &c., &c. 6 a.m. to 5 p.m., 1} hours meals. 


Printers 8 Pave fs 
Newspaper offices 8.30.4, /4:30 ae 5 

34 night men 4 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Tobacco - 8am. ,, 6 p.m., 1 hour meals. 
Glass 1 A 55. ngy, OOH : 
Boots, work commences at 8 a.m. ceases at 7,1 h. meals. 
Saddlers Ba 6 ms 6,14 3 
Cabinet oy 7 re 6,13 4 
Silversmiths, .&c. 8 is io 3 
Bookbinders ,, 8 o Fi . 
Hatters - 8 i Jou % 

8 1 


Clothiers, tailors, &e. q 7. 5» 


In milliners and dressmakers workrooms, and others 
where a similar class of persons is employed, work com- 
mences at 8, 8.30, or 9 a.m., and ceases at 8 or 8.30 p.m., 
14 hours for meals. 

Paper mills - - 6a.m. to 6 p.m. 14 hours meals. 

Earthenware - 6a.m. to 6 p.m. 1 er 

Factory Act modifications.—In various trades the modi- 
fication enabling persons to be employed between the hours 
of 7.a.m. and 7 p.m. during the winter months is taken 
advantage of. In letter-press printing offices employers 
never avail themselves of the modification enabling them 
to employ boys at night, ‘‘ provided they are not employed 
** during the day.” Such modification is unnecessary. 

Boys of 16 and upwards are occasionally employed under’ 
modification 13. 

In newspaper offices boys of 16 and upwards are almost 
invariably employed on publishing nights as men. 

The modification in respect to the employment of females, 
&c. for 2 hours overtime is occasionally taken advantage of. 
In blast furnaces and iron mills, it is usual to employ boys 
during the night in accordance with the modification 17. 
And in paper mills and in glass works it is usual to employ 
boys ‘‘ according to the accustomed hours of the trades.” 

Permission to work under modification 12, Factory Act, 
1867, is occasionally sought. 

Modifications 16 and 18, Factory Act, 1867, are occa- 
sionally made use of ; modification 19 never, so far as I am 
aware. 

Modification 25 (6) is a great boon to employers, as is also 
modification 25 (a). ; 

Modification 25 (d) is frequently taken advantage of, 
while 25 (c) is rarely so. 


’ 
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I do not consider any further modifications desirable. 

Workshops Act.—Permanent exceptions.—The modifi- 
cation in respect to the “ overtime ” employment of females 
is a great boon to milliners and dressmakers and other 

employers in “ season trades.’’ And the power to give the 
weekly half-holiday on any other day than Saturday is, in 
some towns, much valued, as is also the permission to 
work between the hours of 7 a.m. and 3 p.m., and 8 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. on the half-holiday.* 1 know of no workshop 
in which male young persons are employed at night under 
exception “7,” 

1V.—The Act of 1874 was, so far as it shortens the day’s 
work, in my opinion, unnecessary and undesirable. As how- 
ever, the day’s work is now, once for all, limited to 10 hours 
actual work in the textile trade, I would prefer seeing the 
law, in this respect, extended to all trades, whether under 
the Workshops Act or the Factory Acts, 1864 and 1867. 

I consider also that “44 hours of work” enactment 
unnecessary. I would like to see an Act applicable to all 
trades and industries now under the Factory and Work- 
shop Acts, limiting, under ordinary circumstances, tbe 
day’s work to 11 hours, to be taken between the hours of 
6am, and 5 pm., 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., or 8 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
and perhaps, to meet the case of milliners, &c.,9 a.m. and 
8 p.m., with a period of not less than 1 hour for meals to 
be allowed in the middle of the day. I would wish to see 
all material distinctions between factories so-called (not 
textile) and workshops so-called, abolished, with one law, 
subject to certain variations, applicable to all. 

I would wish to see the vexatious registry books and 
surgeon’s visits entirely abolished in such works. ‘The 
former answer no purpose, the latter, in 19 cases out of 20, 
not only answer no good purpose but irritate and annoy 
employers ; neither the one nor the other conduce to the 
observance of the spirit of thelaw. There are, undoubtedly, 
works, both “ factories” and “ workshops,” where the sur- 
geon’s visits for “ certifying” purposes are, or might be, 
useful in checkiing, in unhealthy occupations, the employ- 
ment of unhealthy or weakly children, but such works are 
very few and far between; in nearly all trades it may be 
safely left to employers to take into their employ none but 
fairly healthy and strong persons. It is but very rarely 
that a child or young person is refused by the surgeon on 
the score of “incapacity by disease ”’ or “ bodily infirmity.” 
In textile works, however, I would retain the services of 
the certifying surgeons, and perhaps also in works under 
the Act of 1864, though, in my experience, there is, in 
these latter, no need for them. 

I consider that, in all works, whether “workshops” or 
“factories,” large or small, and without regard to numbers 
employed, work, in respect to females and boys, should 
cease on Saturday, or some other fixed day at 1 o’clock. 
Any modification of this rule should apply to persons whose 
hours of work have not exceeded, or may not exceed, 40 
hours in the aggregate during the other 5 days of the 
week, 


V.—There is much need for interference on behalf of 
female ‘‘ shop assistants ”’ in respect to their hours of atten- 
dance, which in many cases are excessive. 

“The Bakehouse Act, 1863,” requires amending. 
now inoperative. 


ViI.—I consider that the present mode of securing edu- 
cation is, on the whole, satisfactory. 
I would suggest that, in all works, children should be 
allowed to attend school on alternate days, as under the 
Act of 1874; and that children employed in “ workshops” 
should attend school daily, or on alternate days, instead of 
“for 10 hours a week,’’ as enacted by the Workshops Act, 
1867. 
_ “Half-time”? attendances should count as full-time 
attendances in qualifying children for examination. And 
it should not be open to masters to refuse to take “ half- 
timers ”’ into their school, except on very sufficient grounds. 


Tt is 


The names of “half-timers ” should be entered in the. 


school-book at the mill, the schoolmaster afterwards filling 
in the attendances. 


VIUL.—To carry out the law, as it at present stands, 
checking every individual instance of overwork, in all 
workshops, &c., would take the entire time of a very large 
staff, with members in every considerable town in the 
- country. But I am of opinion that, were the various Acts 
amended, simplified, and consolidated, all distinctions 
between workshops and factories swept away, with one line 
drawn, and that at “textile”? works; not forgetting of 
course certain modifications as simple and as few as pos- 
sible ;—were this done, and surgeons certificate and register 
books abolished (except in textile works), I am satisfied 


* This modification I consider undesirable, 


that the law could be sufficiently and satisfactorily admi- 
nistered and enforced by the present staff, with a not very 
considerable addition. 

The number of sub-inspectors should be reduced to, 
say 30, that is to say, the country should be divided into 
30 districts, each district or sub-division to be in charge 
of a (sub)-inspector, with an assistant or sub-inspector, 
who should assist him in his duties, acting under. his 
directions, and reporting through him to the Factory Office. 
These assistant or sub-inspectors should be of the same 
class, z.e., the same rank of life, as the present sub-inspec- 
tors. Better large districts with two inspectors than 
smaller districts with one. I consider it of paramount im- 
portance that no inspector should be left to a district 
single-handed. In visits made to works at night, or in 
visits made with a view to detection at any time, success at 
the time of the visit, and in proceedings afterwards, is 
always jeopardized by the want of a colleague. And such 
visits should be of frequent occurrence. ‘I'he present 
assistant inspectors are not often available, and the “ cer- 
tifying surgeons,” though nearly always willing to render 
assistance in such cases, are not authorised to enter work- 
shops, nor indeed have they the time at their disposal. 

The chief inspector or inspectors (or ‘‘ commissioners ”’) 
should have the assistance of four or six “ assistant com- 
missioners,” to each of whom there should be allotted five 
or six districts or sub-divisions, among the inspectors of 
which their occasional visits would tend to promote uni- 
formity in the administration of the law. The district in- 
spectors should report to them at their head-quarters, which 
should be the Factory Office. 

I think that sub-inspectors, being presumably men of 
discretion, tact, and experience, should be empowered to 
proceed against offenders without, necessarily, procuring 
the sanction of the assistant and through him of the chief 
inspector, a process now often involving the loss of much 
time, and therefore detracting in no small degree from the 
wholesome effects of subsequent proceedings. ‘The sub- 
inspector should, of course, on determining to take pro- 
ceedings, immediately intimate his intention to head- 
quarters, and proceedings could then be stayed if deemed 
advisable. I think also that proceedings before magistrates 
should be conducted, and preliminaries attended to, by 
qualified legal men, one in each district. Much time 
would be thus saved to the inspectors. 

The Workshop Act is difficult to enforce, and several 
points require amendment. 5, 

The word “occupier” should be clearly defined, as 
should also the term “ obstruct.” 

Power should be given to proceed against the actual 
offender in cases of violation of the law, such as the 
manager or foreman of a work, and not necessarily, as at 
present, against the “ occupier.” 

There should be a “minimum” penalty named for 
offences against the Act and the “maximum ” should be 
raised. More harm than good may be done by the inflic- 
tion of a penalty of a few pence. Where punishment is 
deserved a real penalty should be inflicted; in other cases, 
and when the payment of costs is considered sufficient 
punishment, it is always open to the prosecutor to with- 
draw a case or cases, either in the exercise of his own 
judgment or at the suggestion of the bench. 


The obtaining by an occupier of a certificate of school 
attendance should not be subject to the employment of the 
child or children “during the whole of the preceding 
“ week.” 

In brickyards and in open-air rope-walks it is not often 
that children are employed during the whole of any week ; 
in such cases there may be no school attendance and yet 
no offence committed by either “ employer” or “ parent.” 

In respect to the age of persons illegally employed, in 
proceedings against the employer, the “onus probandi ” 
should be on the defence, not on the prosecution. 


VIII.—I have already stated, and my opinion is strength- 
ened every day, that the system of. certifying surgeons is 
unnecessary, except in textile works, in which, more than 
in other works, there are considerations besides those of 
age, and their services may be retained with advantage. In 
all other works, the question of age may safely be left to 
employers themselves, who in doubtful cases would not for 
the sake of a shilling, for which sum certificates of birth 
for such. purposes should be procurable, care to risk colli- 
sion with the law. 

It is impossible to name a fee which shall commend 
itself to both employer and surgeon; the existing arrange- 
ment seems a fair one, but the sixpenny fee system should 
be abolished and certificates granted only in the factory. 

In textile works it is usual for an arrangement to be 
come to between the employer and surgeon, the latter 
receiving a fixed yearly fee for his services. 
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I think it sh ld be the duty of certifying surgeons, or 
where there are no textile works, of surgeons specially 
appointed, to inquire into and report all accidents caused 
by machinery occurring in any work under these Acts. 


Addresses of certifying surgeons :— 
G. M. Stansfeld, Redland, Bristol. 
H. Grace, Kingswood Hill, Bristol. 
S. Onley, Winchcombe Street, Cheltenham. 
J. H. Boughton, Tewkesbury. 
T. Newman, Winchcombe, Gloucester. 
J. Gimblett, Lydney, Gloucester. 
H. Peacock, Gloucester. 
C. Whatmough, Cinderford, Newnham, Gloucester. 
J. Hatton, Coleford, Gloucester. 
C. W. Baines, Dursley, Gloucester. - 
G. 8. Gregory, Stroud, Gloucester. 
B. Simmons, Wootton-under-Edge, Gloucester. 
H. M. Jay, Chippenham, Wilts. 
C. W. Pitt, Malmesbury, Wilts. 
G. M. Swinhoe, Swindon, Wilts. 
W. R. Tollerton, Sherston Magna, Malmesbury. 
L. Miller, Trowbridge, Wilts. 
C. V. Hitchins, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset. 
G. Pizey, Clevedon, Somerset. 
A. M. Bayliffe, South Brent, Somerset. 
J. Lawrence, Cheddar, Somerset. 
R. Purnell, Wells, Somerset. 
E. Evans, Darlington Street, Bath. 
R. Colthurst, Keynsham, Somerset. 
J. Hurd, Frome, Somerset. 
G. Terry, Mells, Frome, Somerset. 
A. Adye, Bradford-on-Avon, Somerset. 
G. J. Perry, Melksham, Wilts. 
A. Waugh, Midsomer Norton, Bath. 
J. Cartwright, Calne, Wilts. 
K. Cripps, Cirencester, Gloucester. 
J. Cornwall, Fairford, Gloucester. 
T. H. Worger, Radstock, Somerset. 
C. P. Coombs, Castle Carey, Somerset. 
E. Heginbothom, Bruton, Somerset. 
W.C. Walker, Shepton Mallet, Somerset. 
J. A. Bright, Glastonbury, Somesset. 
T. Hill, Street, Somerset. 
G. F. Mockett, Wantage, Berks. 


{X.—The Elementary Education Act, 1870, has not, 
apparently, produced any effect on the employment of 
children. 

In Bristol the Act is strictly enforced, yet parents do 
not appear to seek half-time employment for their children 
in workshops and factories, as it may reasonably be sup- 
posed would be the case. f 

The school board officers occasionally render assistance 
by giving the names of “children”? who, being employed 
in factories, &c., are out of their jurisdiction. 

I have observed no effect from the operation of the 
Mines Regulation Act, and the “ Agricultural Children Act, 
1873,” is not in operation, so far as I am aware, in any 
part of the district. 

X.—I think that children under the age of 10 should 
not be employed in any work under these Acts. 

That the fencing of dangerous machinery should be 
compulsory in all works, without regard to the employment 
of women or children. And that accidents carried by ma- 
chinery should, in whatever work they occur, be reported 
to the surgeons appointed for the purpose of inquiring into 
and reporting on them. 


21st May 1875. G. T. Goprrey-Favusserr. 


(20.)—From Sus-Inspector Sir W. CHayrTor. 


I.—I have been a sub-inspector of factories nearly 7% 
ears. 
I1.—Northuinberland, Durham, North Riding of York- 
shire, and a small portion of the East and West Ridings. 
The principal centres of industry are Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Gateshead, Jarrow, North and South Shields ; in short, from 
about 4 miles above Newcastle down to Shields, a distance 
of nearly 17 miles, is more or less occupied with factories : 
other places are Sunderland, Hartlepool, Stockton, Middles- 
bro’, and Darlington, besides many small towns or large vil- 
lages which have sprung up in consequence of collieries and 
iron works having been established in their neighbourhood. 
In the west riding of Yorkshire the factories are flax mills 
with one silk mill. Nearly the whole of the factories in 
Northumberland, Durham, and the north and east ridings 
of Yorkshire, come under the Factory Extension Act, 186/ ; 
those under the Act of 1864 will probably not far exceed 50, 
and those under previous Acts, such as flax and woollen 


mills, 50 more; so that, out of 1,000 factones, about 900 
will come under the Act of 1867. 

The principal industries of this district are connected 
directly or indirectly with iron, such as blast furnaces, 
rolling mills, iron ship building and engineering ; there are 
also large glass works, paper mills, and chemical works. 

There are no very special works under the Workshops 
Act, except at Whitby, where the manufacture of jet orna- 
ments is largely carried on; the other works are milliners, 
dressmakers, and large number of brickyards, many of 
which are only temporary, being a brickyard to-day and 
shut to-morrow. 

I1I.—The ordinary hours of labour in this district are 
from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m., with 13 hours for meals, and from 
6 a.m. to 1 p.m. on Saturday, with half an hour for break- 
fast, making a total of 54 hours per week; this is the rule 
almost entirely in this district, except in factories where 
the hours were altered by the Act 1874. Overtime is not 
much practised in this district, as employers object to it if 
it can possibly be avoided, as it does not pay at present, 
trade is too dull to require it. ; 

Some short time ago there was overtime worked occa- 
sionally in engineers shops on marine engines which had to 
be completed by a‘certain time, but even then most of the 
young persons left at the proper time and only men were 
kept, for as I have said before, it does not pay. The modi- 
fications appear to me to be quite sufficient for the exi- 
gencies of trade, but I would alter the permanent modifica- 
tion of the Act of 1867, No. 11, and put ‘‘ male young per- 
** sons of 14 years” instead of ‘‘16 years,” as at present 
young persons of 16 years in this district are practically 
men, and receive as much or more wages than a man in the 
south of England. The class of persons most affected by 
this would be rivet heaters and engineers, and it would 
probably only be occasionally to complete an order. 

IV.—As I have already stated, the hours of work per 
week in this district are 54, except in the case of textile’ 
fabrics, and even in most of those, except perhaps in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, therefore I do not see any cause 
for legislation. In blast furnaces, rolling mills, forges, and 
works where they work in day and night shifts, changing 
every alternate week, it would not be possible to bring 
them under the Act 1874 ; in the first place, the waste would 
be very considerable, and in piece work of that description 
you cannot draw a hard and fast line. With regard to 
the distinction between factories and workshops, I should 
reduce the number of hands from 50 to 20, and make all 
places employing 20 hands and upwards a factory, as I 
consider a place employing so many hands should be con- 
sidered a factory, and can hardly be considered a workshop. 
I should also confine workshops to the same hours 
as factories, viz., from 6 to 6,7 to 7, or 8 to 8, of course 
leaving it to themselves to say whick it should be. 
I consider the present system of allowing employers to 
choose 103 hours between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m., open to 
great abuse if required, and moreover the hands would 
connive at it. 

V.—None that I am aware of. 

VI.—My experience of “half-timers”’ is limited, as in 
the counties of Northumberland, Durham, and the North 
and East Riding of Yorkshire, there are very few indeed ; 
in short, employers will not have them if they can possibly 
do without, and would rather pay higher wages to have 
young persons. The first question asked on going to such 
employment is, “‘ how old are you? ”* and the answer now is 
invariably 13, no matter what the age. 

In the flax mills of the West Riding, where numbers of 
“ half-timers ” are employed, the present system works well 
and the children attend school regularly. Where children 
are employed a school certificate book should be kept, and 
not loose certificates, as they are apt to get lost. 

VII.—With regard to the Factory Acts, I think the pre- 
sent staff of inspectors sufficient, but with regard to the 
Workshops Regulation Act, unless there was an inspector 
in each town it is sure to be evaded. 

‘I have always been of opinion that the Workshops Act 
as it was at first, with some slight alterations, should have 
been Jeft with the local authorities. _ 

Overtime in this district is not systematically worked, 
butis occasionally done, for instance, in millinery establish- 
ments, to complete a mourning order, or before holidays or 
race meetings, in the jet shops occasionally, or in the 
employment of females under 16 years in open air brick- 
fields. i 

Why should not the certifying surgeon or-the police lay 
an information against a person who is seen and known to 
be breaking the law, without waiting for the sub-inspector 
to find them out? Itis rarely the hands will give informa- 
tion, as their interest is directly opposite, and generally 
when information is sent it is too late. 2 
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I have not the slightest hesitation in saying the Work- 
shop Act would be more effectually carried out by the local 
avithioetties, at the same time giving the sub-inspector 
power to enter workshops, and where he saw a breach of 
the law, request the local authorities to prosecute; if they 
did not do so, then let him do it and charge his expenses 
against that local authority. 

VIII.—I am strongly in favour of certifying surgeons, 
for many reasons; first, they are a great assistance to the 
sub-inspector, and a great check both on employer and 
bi Oa as 

mployers in this district would, I know, rather pay a 
surgeon to come weekly than have it left to them tu send 
for him when wanted, more particularly in all these large 
iron works, ship yards, &c. 

A sub-inspector may be able to tell the age of a child, 
and whether he looks tolerably strong, but he would not, 
unless a professional man, be able to detect disease of the 
spine, diseased bones in the leg, disease of the eyes, and 
heart disease; for all these diseases I have known the 
certifying surgeons in this district several times refuse 
young persons, although they were of proper age, and to 
look at, quite capable of performing the work. Another 
advantage of certifying surgeons in this,—a child is em- 
ployed in some iron works by a mill-furnace man, before 
he has worked a week he is brought before the surgeon, 
who of course refuses him, so he is turned out; if it was 
not for the certifying surgeon he would go to some other 
works, and might be employed there for a long time before 
caught by the sub-inspector ; at present he cannot, because 
he may go to works which within less than a week are 
visited by same surgeon, who has already refused him a 
day or two previously ; this is an immense check, and very 
properly so, as the great heat of iron works must have an 
injurious effect on very young boys, as I have known in 
summer even strong men leaving their work, and drop 
-down utterly prostrate. 

I think all certificates should be granted at the works, 
but I would make an exception in favour of any small 
works, say where not more than three young persons were 
employed, then I should allow them to go to the residence 
of the surgeon, provided the employer or his foreman went 
with the register book ; in that case the fee might be as at 
present 6d., otherwise I think 2s. 6d. for a visit and one 
certificate, and 6d. for each additional certificate if the 
distance did not exceed one mile from the residence of 
such surgeon, if above one mile then 1s. per mile after the 
first mile. ; 

On no account should a register of birth be allowed to 
take the place of the surgical certificate, for as I have 
already stated that would only prove the age, and be no 
guarantee against physical weakness; they would also be 
tampered with, handed about from brother to brother, and 
also from boy to boy, besides they would be sure to be lost. 
I can only say that in this district the effect would be most 
mischievous, and in six months the Factory Act would 
practically become null and void, which no amount of in- 
spection could remedy, as you would have to become 
personally acquainted with every boy. 

The names and addresses of the certifying surgeons are 
as follows :— 

Dr, Jamieson, Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Smith, Coldstrem, N.B. 

,, Brown, Wooler, Alnwick. 

» Candlish, Alnwick. 

», Skrimshire, Morpeth. 

Hedley, Felton, near Acklington, Northumberland. 
Robertson, Otterburne, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
», Lodd, Rothbury. 

» Ward, Blyth, Northumberland. 

_», Pellen, Haltwhistle. 

5, Callender, Humshaugh, Hexham. 

», Jackson, Hexham. 

» Brown, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

»» Davison, Newburn, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

»» *Gilchrist, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

» *Hadfield, Howdon-on-Tyne. 

>> *Denham, South Shields. 

» Whamond, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 

» *Rolf, Gateshead. 

» Bolton, Ebchester, county Durham. 

5, Renton, Shottey Bridge. 

» “Lang, Sunderland. 

», Tennant, Newbottle, Fence Houses. 

», Davies, Weekenton, Gateshead. 

» *Boyd, Durham. 

», Blandford, Coxhoe, Ferry Hill. 

» *Moore, Hartlepool. 

» *Dale, Stockton-on-Tees. 

» *Fothergill, Darlington. 

», Hutchinson, Bishop Auckland, near Darlington, 


Dr. Devey, Wolsingham, near Darlington. 
» Hood, Tow Law, near Darlington. 
» Mitchell, Barnard Castle, near Darlington. 
» Akinson, Richmond, Yorks. 
», Richmond, Northallerton. 
»» Lumley, Osmotherley, near Northallerton. 
» Dale, Hutton Rudby, near Yarm. 
»» *Dickinson, Middlesbro’-on-Tees. 
» Ryott, Thirsk. 
» Umpleby, Bedale. 
» Dowker, Helmsley, York. 
» Metcalfe, Leyburn, near Bedale. 
»» Scholefield, Pickering, near York. 
» Young, Malton, near York. 
»» Merryweather, Guisbro’. 
5, Richardson, Glaisdale, near Yarm. ‘ 
» Yeoman, Whitby. ; 
» Taylor, Queen Street, Scarborough. 
», Hutchinson, Bridlington. 
»» Scotchburn, Driffield. 
» Frankland, Ripon. 
»» Horsfall, Masham, near Bedale. 
», Cautley, Killinghall, near Ripley. 
», Clarkson, Darley, near Ripley. 
» *Warburton, Pateley Bridge, near Leeds. 

IX.—The effect of the Elementary Education Act and 
the Mines Regulation Bill in this district has been te 
make it almost impossible to get a sufficient number of 
male young persons above 13 years of age, and although 
trade at present is very dull, I hear complaints on all sides 
of the scarcity of boys, in fact they cannot be got. 

X.—There is one point I think worthy of consideration, 
and that is the prohibition of females under 16 being 
employed in open-air brickfields. 

In this district male labour is difficult to get on account 
of the boys being required for the iron works, shipyards, 
iron foundries, and engineer establishments. In the brick- 
yards in this district the hours of work are not excessive, 
moreover the season only lasts for about 20 weeks, and 
they only work on fine days. 

I have frequently been told by parents that they would 
sooner they were doing nothing at home as send them into 
a mill.; I must say, that so far as my experience goes I see 
no reason why a girl of 14 should not be employed in an 
open-air brickfield, the work is healthy, not excessive, and 
in point of morality the girl of 14 would be much less 
likely to come to grief than one of 16 years of age; again 
a girl of 16 years cannot do the work of a carrier off either 
so quickly or so easily to themselves as one of 14 years. 

Girls of 13 years are allowed to work full time in a mill 
or a pottery, which is much the same sort of employment. 
so why not in a brickfield ? 

As an instance of the inconsistency of the present state 
of the law, I have in my district a brown earthenware 
pottery in which a girl of 13 years of age is employed, and 
of course, legally ; to this pottery is attached a brickyard, as 
the law stands at present she can work in the pottery, but 
as soon as she passes out of the door she is prohibited 
working, although she would work with the same persons 
in both cases; instances of this kind make the working 
man think the Factory Act unjust, and appreciate it less. 
I have frequently been told, why you allow girls of 13 years 
to go and work full time in the mills, &c., and do not 
allow us to employ them ina brickfield, which is a much 
healthier employment and less detrimental to their morals. 

Wm, CuayTor. 

15th May 1875. 


(21.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspector KINDERSLEY. 


’ [.—I have served rather more than three years in the 
Factory Department, eight months at Sheffield as a junior 
sub-inspector, a year and nine months at Huddersfield as 
a sub-inspector, and nine months as sub-inspector of the 
Glasgow district. ; : i 
II.—The following are the counties comprised in the 
Glasgow disrrict :— . 
Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, Dumbartonshire, Argyleshire, 
Buteshire, Stirlingshire (part of), Ayrshire, Dumfries-shire, 
Kircudbrightshire, and Wigtownshire. _ , 
The principal centres of industry in the respective 
counties are as follows :— : 
Lanarkshire—Glasgow, Airdrie, Coatbridge, Holytown, _ 
Motherwell, Gartcosh, Garnkirk, Wishaw, Lanark, Mary- 
hill, Hamilton, Blantyre, Cambuslang, Uddingstone, Toli- 
cross, Shettleston, Carmyle, Rutherglen, Partick, Kelvin- 
haugh, Whiteinch, and Govan. . 
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Renfrewshire —Greenock, Port Glasgow, Paisley, John- 
stone, Renfrew, Barrhead, Milston, Pollockshaws, Loch- 
winnoch, Mearns, Eaglesham, Thornliebank, Busby, and 
Cathcart. 

Dumbartonshire.—Dumbarton, Vale of Leven, Alexan- 
dria, and Kirkintilloch. 

Argyleshire—Campbeltown. . 

Buteshire.—Rothesay. 

Stirlingshire—Miingavie, Strathblane, and Campsie. 

Ayrshire.—Ayr, Ardrossan, Beith, Catrine, Cumnock, 
Darvel, Dalry, Dalmellington, Galston, Kilmarnock, Kil- 
winning, Kilbirnie, Lugar, Muirkirk, Maybole, Mauchline, 
Newmilns, Tarbolton, Troon, Stewarton, Irvine, Dreghorn, 
and Kilmaurs. 

Dumfries-shire.— Dumfries, Annan, and Langholm. 

Kircudbrightshire.— Dalbeattie. 

Wigtownshire.—Stranraer. 

Principal occupations carried on in the Glasgow district 
under the various Factory Acts. 

Under Act of 1874: 

Cotton spinning and weaving - 
Wool spinning and weavings - - 116 
Jute, hemp, and flax spinning and 
weaving oi - 
Carpet-works  - 
Rope works - 
Horsehair-curling 
Under Act of 1864: 
Potteries and tobacco pipe manufac- 


- 111) 


number of 
works 


: ) ' ' 
Reta 
Ge 
Approximate 


=) 


tories - 52 3 
Fireclay works - - - - 25 re 
Under Act of 1867, and its Amending = 
Acts of 1870 and 1871: : | > 
Ship-builders - - - - 60 a 
Tron works of various kinds - - 480] 38 
Tobacco factories - . - 50 8 
Paper works = - - - - 39 =| 
Glass works - - - = ich = 
Sugar refineries - = - - |i4 | -§ 
Letter-press printers and.bookbinders - 290 se 
Print works - - = - 26 = 
Bleach and dye works - - - 133 = 


Calenderers, hot-pressers, and finishers - 90 
Sewed muslin manufactories = - - 80 
Principal industries under the Workshops Act :— 


Tailors and clothiers—- . - 800) & 
Hat, cap, & Scotch bonnet manufacturers 100 | "¢ 
Dressmakers and milliners - - 650} = .. 
Sawmills, tartan wood manufacturers, &e. 80] 5 = 
Boot and shoe makers - - - 660 $3 2 
Brick-works - = 4 - 50)-85 
Lithographers - - - - 60) s° 
Chemical works - - - - 60} & 
Fancy-box makers - 5OJ< 


A few establishments in each of the above trades come 
under the Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867, by reason 
of 50 or more hands being employed. 

I1I.—The ordinary hours for commencing and leaving 
off work in the several occupations are as follows :-— 

In textile factories, Work from 6 to 6. 


Meals ,, 9 ,, 10 and 2 to 3. 
On Saturdays, Work ,, 6,, 1; cleaning till 1.30. 
Meals ,, 9 ,, 10. 
In ironworks, &c., Work ., 6,, 5. 
Meals ,,° 9 ,, 10, and 1 to 2. 
On Saturdays, Work ., 6 


» 10, or 6 to 12. 
Meals ,, 9.,, 10. ’ 

In nearly all the other classes of factories in the Glasgow 
district, work is from 6 to 6, with meals from 9 to 10 and 
2 io 3. 

Some few manufacturers give only 14 hours for meals 
and dismiss their hands at 5.30 p.m. 

The hours of work in the workshops, such as milliners, 
dressmakers, tailors, fancy-box makers, &c. vary consider- 
ably, some working from 8 to 7, others from 9 till 8, while 
some begin as late as 10, and cease work at 6 or 7. 

They generally appear to get ample time for meals, and 
the half-holiday on Saturday is almost invariably given. 
The milliners and dressmakers are as a rule the only 
offenders in this respect. 

Brick-works, saw-mills, lithographers, and chemical 
works usually work the same hours as the factories, 7.e., 
6 to 6, with meals from 9 to 10 and 2 to 3, stopping on 
Saturdays at 2 p.m. 

The extent to which it is customary to work overtime 
under statutory modifications is two hours—usually from 
8 to 10 p.m., the duration of the period of the indulgence 
being determined by the chief inspector who grants the 
me op 4 

do not consider any of these modifications objection- 
able. On the contrary, I think they area great boon to 
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both employers and employed; and I would suggest as 
a further modification that the chief inspector should have 
the power of granting permission at his discretion to every 
kind of factory and workshop to work overtime occa- 
sionally, for manufacturers are often compelled to decline 
the acceptance of a most profitable order because it has 
to be executed within a limited period, while two or three 
extra hours a day for about a week would enable them, 
perhaps, to complete the order satisfactorily, and the 
persons employed are usually only too glad of the chance 
of earning a little extra pay. 

IV.—It is my opinion that all factories should be placed 
on one footing as regards the hours for work and meals. 
If, therefore, the textile factories are not to be allowed to 
work more than 10 hours a day, I think the same rule 
should apply to all other works, the chief inspector as I 
have previously suggested, having the discretionary power 
of permitting any workshop or factory to work overtime 
occasionally. 

The principle of making the total number of hands 
employed the distinction between a factory and a work- 
shop, 2.e., placing a work under the Factory Act simply 
because 50 or mare hands are employed there, is a bad one, 
and the rule is unjust in its operation, for by this enact- 
ment a milliner or tailor, &c. employing 50 hands is placed 
under the same legislative restrictions as a large iron-work 
or a yast ship-building yard, while a milliner or tailor, &c. 
employing 49 hands is under the much easier régime of 
the Workshops Act. 

If there is to be any distinction between factories and - 
workshops, I think it should depend not on the number 
of hands employed, but on the employment or non-em- 
ployment of machinery in the manufacture, 7.e., that all 
places where neither steam, water, nor other mechanical power 
is used should be under the Workshops Act, while all places 
where such power is used should be considered factories. 

This system would probably have its defects, but it 
would, I think, operate more justly than the present rule, 

V.—There are no manufacturing industries that I am 
aware of that are not under statutory regulation as regards 
the labour of women and children. 

The bakehouses are not under the inspection of the 
Factory Department, but they are under the regulations 
of the Bakehouse Act. 

VI.—The only alteration that I have to suggest in the 
present “ half-time ” system is that children should all be 
compelled to attend school for the same number of hours, 
whether employed in factories or workshops. 

VII.—I consider the present staff of inspectors sufficient 
for enforcing the Acts, but I think that the Workshops: 
Act could be more easily enforced if a register of young 
persons and children was obliged to be kept. , 

VIII.—The present system of certifying surgeons is 
sufficiently good in most respects, but their usual scale of 
charges in the large towns is too heavy and is a serious 
tax on the manufacturers. 1 

I think that 6d. a certificate should be the universal 
charge, and that no charge should be made for mileage. 
Certificates should always be given at the works, not at 
the surgeon’s house. : 

The profits made by the certifying surgeons in some of 
the large towns are so considerable as to induce men who 
have a very large private practice to compete eagerly for 
the appointment, and their time is so much occupied by 
their patients that with the best possible intentions they 
really have not the time to discharge their factory duties 
with satifaction to the manufacturers or to themselves. 

A certificate of birth béing no guarantee of the physical 
fitness of a person for work, I do not see how it could 
supersede the medical certificate: but it might perhaps be 
desirable to allow manufacturers to employ young persons 
and children on their producing a registrar’s birth certifi- 
cate, provided thata certificate of the physical fitness of 
the young person for work was procured from any respec- 
table surgeon in the district within a fortnight from the 
date of first employment. } 

I annex a list of the certifying surgeons in the Glasgow 
district. 

IX.—I consider that the education of children in this 
district of Scotland is in general exceedingly satisfactory, 
under whatever Act they happen to be employed. The 
half-time system is of course unpopular with the employers, 
as it attaches to them the trouble and responsibility of lcok- 
ing after the schoolattendance of the children they employ, 
and no manufacturer consequently employs half-timers, who 
can possibly do without them; but where they are employed 
the school attendance is generally fairly regular. 

X.-—If certain works employing machinery such as saw- 
mills, ivory and bone turners, marble and stone works, &c., 
which are now under the Workshops Act, are so to con- 
tinue, I would recommend that a clause should be inserted 
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in the Act, giving the inspectors power to order machinery 
to be fenced when they think it necessary, and also, as 
suggested in answer VII., that registers of young persons 
and children should be kept in all workshops as well as in 
factories. 1 also think that the Saturday half-holiday should 
. invariably commence at 2 p.m. in workshops as well as in 
factories. 
Names and addresses of the certifying surgeons in the 
Glasgow district. 
Lanarkshire :— 

Dr. Irvine, 3, Newton Terrace, Glasgow. 

Dr. Wood Smith, 5, Newton Terrace, Glasgow. 

Dr. Lyon, 276, Bath Crescent, Glasgow. 

Dr. Watson, 1, Woodside Terrace, Glasgow. 

Dr. Charteris, 184, West Regent Place, Glasgow. 

Professor Simpson, M.D., Brandon Street, Glasgow. 

Dr. Johnstone, 233, West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Dr. Torrance, Airdrie. 

Dr. Sloan, Moss End, near Holytown. 

Dr. Murray, Muirhead. 

Dr. Livingstone, Wishaw. 

Dr. Ewing, Lanark. 

Dr. Caldwell, Shotts. 

Dr. Hay, Maryhill. 

Dr. Lennox, Hamilton. 

Dr. Goff, Bothwell. 

Dr. Steven, T'ollcross. 

Dr. Turnbull, Rutherglen. 

Dr. Buckingham, Square, Govan. 

Dr. W. E. Thomson, Carluke. 
Renfrewshire :— 

Dr. Cochran, Barrhead. 

Dr. McLaren, Johnstone. 

Dr. Steel, Pollockshaws. 

Dr. Cochrane, Renfrew. 

Dr. Ramsay, Lochwinnoch. 

Dr. Pollock, Mearns. 

Dr. Mack, Eaglesham. 

Dr. C. Auld, Greenock, 

Dr. Donald, Paisley. 

Dr. Fraser, Paisley. 

Dr. Taylor, Paisley. 
Ayrshire :— 

Dr. Ronald, Ayr. 

Dr. Robertson, Ardrossan. 
. Dr. Miller, Beith. 

Dr. Sloan, Catrine. 

Dr. Morrison, Old Cumnock. 

Dr. Herbertson, New Cumnock. 

_Dr. Rodger, Darvel. 

Dr Blair, Daltry. 

Dr. Rodger, Galston. 

Dr. McAllister, Kilmarnock. 

Dr. Andrew, Kilwinning. 

Dr. Walker, Kilbirne. 

Dr. Lawrence, Lugar. 

Dr. Stevenson, Muirkirk. 

Dr. McLauchlan, Dalmellington. 

Dr. Givan, Maybole. 

Dr. Foulds, Mauchline. 

Dr. Rodger, Newmilns. 

Dr. Kennedy, Tarbolton. . 

Dr. Borthwick, Troon. 

Dr. Caskie, Stewarton. 

Dr. Watson, Irvine. 

Dr. Hunter, Dreghorn. 

Dr. Anderson, Kilmaurs. 
Dumbartonshire :— 

Dr, Stewart, Kirkintilloch. 

Dr. Cullen, Alexandria. 
Stirlingshire::— 

Dr. Robertson, Milngavie. 

Dr. Rogers, Balfron. 
Argyleshire :— 

Dr. Gibson, Campbeltown. 

Dr. Dougan, Lochgilphead. 

Dr. McKenzie, Tigh-na-bruaich. 

Dr. Gillies, Easdale. 

Dr. McGillivray, Oban. 
Buteshire :— 

Dr. Hunter, Rothesay. 
Dumfries-shire :— 

Dr. McBean, Annan. 

Dr, Grierson, Thornhill. 

Dr. Carlyle, Langholm. 

Dr. Borthwick, Dumfries. 
Kireudbrightshire :— 

Dr. Lewis, Dalbeattie. 
Wigtonshire :— 

Dr. Selby, Kircowan. 

Dr. McNeil, Stranraer. 
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(22.)\—From Mr. Assistant-Insprotor Parrrcr. 
Dear Str, 

I beg to send you, for the information of the Factory 
and Workshop Commissioners, answers to the questions 
I received from you a few days since. 

I.—My term of service is 23 years, nearly-20 as sub- 
inspector at Rochdale, and rather more than 3 as assistant- 
inspector, with a nominal residence at Peterborough. 

Il.—The counties and parts of counties in my district 
are Bucks, Beds, Herts, Northants, Rutland, Derby, Notts, 
Lincoln, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, York, and Lancaster. 

The principal centres of industries will be shown by 
giving the names and residences of the sub-inspctors under 
my supervision :— 

Mr. Lakeman, Ipswich. 
»» Oswald, Nottingham, 

~ ,, Gould he 
5, Bickersteth f Sheffield. 
5, Thornhill, Leicester. 
» Sale, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
» Hudson, Peterborough. 
» Beaumont, Bradford. 
» Woodgate, Huddersfield. 
» Wood, Northampton. 

The district comprises almost every kind of factory and 
workshop under inspection, and number together not less 
than 35,000. 

III.—The hours of commencing and leaving off work in 
factories under the 1874, Act are, as a rule, 6 to 5.30, and 
from 6.30 to 6 o’clock. 

Iron works, under the Act, 1867, are on the 9 hours’ 
system, that is, 54 hours per week nominally. 

The hours in workshops are various: 7 to 7, 8 to 8, 9 to 
9, with many other arrangements. The occupier having 
the power to employ his workpeople between the hours of 
5 in the morning and 9 at night, it is impossible either 
to regulate them or ascertain to any certainty what they 
really are. 

The extent to which overtime is worked under the statu- 
tory modification has been much reduced since the admi- 
nistration of the Act has been placed under our department. 
I am, however. of opinion that much overtime is illegally 
worked, and which it is impossible to prevent under the 
existing Act. 

Milliners frequently require an extension of hours, also 
brickmakers, soda water manufacturers, and perhaps also 
clothiers. 

I do not think further modifications appear to be desir- 


- able; on the contrary, I advocate their reduction as much 


as possible. 

IV.—I am not aware of any valid reasons why industries 
now under the Acts of 1864 or 1867 (Factories) could not 
be brought under the Act of 1874, except in the hours of 
work, which I do not advocate being decreased. * 

An alteration is desirable in the line of distinction now 
drawn between factories and workshops. 

lam not aware that any statutory provisions applicable 
to the larger are inapplicable to the smaller establishments ; 
there are, however, statutory provisions under the existing 
Acts, applicable to the smaller which are inapplicable to the 
larger establishments. 

Iam not of opinion that any line should be drawn. 
Trades of one kind should be under one law without re- 
ference to the size of the works or the number employed. 

V.—Cement works, limestone getting and burning, 
coprolite digging and washing, quarrying, and the like, . 
because at some of them many women and children are 
employed very long hours. 

VI.—No deficiency exists in the present mode of securing 
education upon the system of “ half-time’? under the 
Factory Acts; there are no better clauses in the Factory 
Acts than those regulating the employment of half-time 
children and insuring their attendance at school; with all 
due deference, I would strongly counsel their not being 
altered, and their being extended to workshops as far as 
practicable. 

With reference to schools, the children (half-timers) 
should be required to attend those under inspection, which 
has been our practice for many years, but we have no power 
to enforce it. P 

The: school certificate and the form of it, as enacted by 
Schedule A., 7 Vict. c. 15, cannot in my opinion be im- 
proved upon. ; : 

VII.—I am of opinion that the present staff of inspec- 
tors is insufficient for enforcing the Acts, and that the 
carrying out their various provisions would be more effective 
and complete under four inspectors, as originally enacted 
by the 3 & 4 W. 4. c. 103, with the addition that the 
senior inspector be the chairman with a casting vote, that 
he be the means of communication between the Govern- 
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ment and the department, and that the statutory meetings 


be at least quarterly. amar 

I am aware that this method has been condemned and 
decided against by a Treasury minute, but from my ex- 
perience I think it is the best. 

I am unable to report favourably upon the grade of 
assistant inspectors, created in 1867 by the appointment of 
two, and increased in 1872 to four; the system has not 
worked satisfactorily, and I venture to submit that it be 
abolished. 

VIII.—I entertain a good opinion of the present system 
of certifying surgeons, and consider them indispensable in 
the manufacturing districts. I am unable to advise a better 
system, their certificates need no alteration ; the place where 
they are granted should be that at which.the young 
person or child is employed, and I think the present fee 
reasonable. 

I do not think a copy of the register of births can 
supply the place of a surgical certificate in the factory dis- 
tricts, because it is impossible to identify the person pro- 
ducing it with the copy register of births, thus opening the 
door to endless fraud. 

The addresses of my certifying surgeons will be given in 
detail by the sub-inspectors and by you, I believe, in the 
aggregate. I have not, therefore, supplied them, but shall 
be happy to do so if required; they number about 80. 

IX.—That parents employ their children as much as 
possible in agriculture (the Agricultural Children’s Act 
being a dead ietter), and in such works as are enumerated 
in my reply to question “ V.,’’ because not being under 
Government inspection, their children can be and are 
employed the whole day and earn more money. - 

X.—The repeal of section 12 of the Workshop Act of 
1867 (30 & 31 Vict. c. 146), and of section 8 of the Act of 
1871, both as to the mode of procedure and the application 
of the penalties, and the re-enactment of sections 45, 46, 
47 (section 48 has been re-enacted by section 17 of the Act 
of 1874, 37 & 38 Vict. c. 44.), 49, and 50 of the Act of 
1844. (7 & 8 Vict. c. 15.). 3 

To what extent the immediate supervision of the very 
small workshops may be delegated or intrusted to other 
authority, and whether that other authority shall be subject 
to the Factory Department. 

L have, &c. 
Cuaries Paprrick. 


Alexander Redgrave, Esq. 19 May 1875. 


(23.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspecror Gout. 


I. and IJ.—I was appointed to a sub-inspectorship of 
factories in June 1866; from that date until January 1867, 


I had charge of a district: in the West Riding of York- - 


shire, comprising, Bradford, Wakefield, Dewsbury, Batley, 
Barnsley ; and in January 1867 I was removed to a sub- 
division, including (a) that part of the West Riding which 
is bounded roughly, by a line drawn between Penistone, 
Barnsley, and Doncaster, (6) the north part of Notts, (c) 
the north part of Lincolnshire, and (d) the north part of 
Derbyshire. The principal centres of industry are Sheffield, 
Rotherham, and Barnsley in Yorkshire, Retford in Notts, 
Chesterfield in Derbyshire, and Grimsby in Lincolnshire. 

The principal occupations carried on in the above-named 
sub-division, are the manufacture of iron and steel, the 
manufacture of heavy articles of metal, as armour plate, 
rails, tyres, boilers, stove grates, &c., &c., the manufacture 
of cutlery, including under this head, edge tools, scissors, 
razors, shears, &c., the manufacture of saws, files, articles 
of nickel silver and Britannia metal; iron and brass 
founding, engineering, earthenware making, and linen 
weaving, and finally, letter-press printing. 

The number of factories are, approximately, as fol- 
lows :— 


Under the Act of 1874 - =a. - - 20 
a5 » 1864 - - =i - 380 
2” 1867 2 = = » Say 1,950 


The factories under the Act of 1867 may be further sub- 
divided. 


Cutlery, all branches - . - say 1,250 


Nickel silver and Britannia metal - eeekeb 
Tron and steel - - a4 - tne OO 
Heavy articles of metal -. = “« 40 OO 
Tron and brass foundries s - haketOO 
Engineering - - - - asteeerbO 
Letter-press printing = - - - ye 75 
Miscellaneous. - - - - same £50 

ti, 0l,950 


The principal industries under the Workshops Act, out: 
of the estimated number of 5,000 for this sub-division, are 
as follows :—- ; 

Engaged in the manufacture of, or in, some process 
incidental to the manufacture of — 


Cutlery, files, &c. - - - say 1,500 
* In the manufacture of articles of nickel silver, } 
&e. - rie ei - - say 100 
In the manufacture of bricks - - - ie So) 
In the cutting, turning, fluting, and pressing 
me of horn, wood, bone, ivory, and J» 250 
shell - - - - - 
In the clothing trades, millinery - 

2) dressmaking - | bb see 
outfitting - ; 
tailoring - ie Seen 

in the curing of fish - 4 = B».4ey 100 
Miscellaneous industries i - »» 12,000 . 
5,000 


III.—In this sub-division, the “ protected” hands, in 
my opinion, work on an average a less number of hours 
per week than is allowed by law. 

The factories under the Act of 1864 work the full time 
allowed, viz.,6a.m.to6p.m. - rls 

Iron and steel works, where day and night sets alternate, 
nominally work, 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. and 6 p.m. to 6 a.m... 

Other works producing heavy articles of metal, foun- 
dries, &c., 6 a.m. to 6. p.m., or 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. | i 

Engineering works, 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

Factories employed in the light Sheffield trades, in 
cutlery and manufacture, work. under special modification, 
nominally 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., or 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

But in. this class, it should be mentioned, that on 
Monday, and often on Tuesday, in every week, the hours 
are seldom longer than from 8 or 9:a.m. to 5 or 6 p.m. . 

In open-air brickyards from April to October, 

The hours are fully 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
In other brickyards 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The millinery, dressmaking, and tailoring establishments 
nominally work from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Letter-press printers work, either 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., or 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

Workshops engaged in the cutlery and file, &c. manu- 
factures follow the hours worked in the factories of the 
same class. ‘ “. 

Fish curing, being a season trade, has no fixed hours. 

There have been very few applications for leave to work 
overtime under any modifications in this sub-division, 
thosé which have been made are nearly all from establish- 
ments engaged in millinery, &c., and I am consequently 
of opinion that the amount of overtime at present allowed 
under the modifications might be reduced without inju- 
riously affecting any trade which takes occasional advan- 
tage of those actually existing. 

I am unaware of any industries which are in want of 
additional modifications, with perhaps one exception ; in - 
the case of open-air brickyards I think an extension of 
time might be allowed, because I do not believe that any . 
amount of inspection will prevent longer hours being 
worked in such establishments than are allowed - by law, 
whenever the weather is fine; it must, however, be re- 
marked that in wet weather all work in such establish- 
ments necessarily ceases. : 

IV.—I see no reason for believing that any industries 
with which I am acquainted require to be brought under 
the Act of 1874. 

I am strongly of opinion that the present distinction 
between factories and workshops is unnecessary, and that 
it would tend to bring about a far better administration, at 
all events, of the Factory Acts Extension Act of 1867, and 
the Workshops Act of the same year, if the present line of 
demarcation were abolished; perhaps, I may give an. illus- 
tration of the difficulties which arise from the present state. 
of things in the town of Sheffield. ; 

An employer of, say, 45 hands, among whom are several 
females, who runs his machinery. at a high rate of speed, 
but confines himself solely to wood turning, for example, 
is placed under the Workshops Act. _ 

Next door, possibly under the same roof, is perhaps the 
shop of a small cutler, employing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, one male young person 15 years of age; this man 
is the occupier of a “factory,” is supposed to keep and 
make entries in a register of young persons, &c., or, should 
he employ a child on half-time, the half-time attendance 
required for such child is 15 hours per week ; while a child 
working at the wood turner’s before mentioned need only 
make up a total of 10 hours inthe same period. It is no 
uncommon thing for the occupier of a small factory in this 
sub-division to be unable either to read or write; “keeping 
a register” is therefore clearly inipossible in such a eave, and 
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consequently what may be both possible and useful in a 
cotton mill under the Act of 1833, becomes an absurdity 
when applied to a great number of small occupiers under 
the Act of 1867. ; ‘ 

I fail entirely to perceive why any distinction should be 
made in the great majority of cases, between what is re- 
quired from the occupier of a factory and what is required 
from the occupier of a workshop, with respect to the treat- 
ment of their protected hands. 

V.—tThe only instance of overwork, with which I have 
been unable to deal, having occurred in a bakehouse, it 
might possibly be worth consideration whether bakehouses 
attached to retail shops should not be included under the 
operation of the Factory or Workshops Acts. 

Vi.—tThe regulations for securing half-time attendance 
at school under the Workshops Act appear to be very un- 
satisfactory: the 10 hours attendance is totally insufficient 
for children, and the greatest possible confusion arises in 
cages where children from factories and workshops go to 
the same school. 

The observations made in reply to Question IV. apply 
with equal force in this place. 

Ido not think that any alteration is required either as 
to schools or school certificates so far as the Factory Acts is 
concerned, 

VIl.—Speaking with reference to the sub-division of 
Sheffield only, I think that the main. points of these Acts 
may be carried out with a certain degree of success by two 
sub-inspectors, as at present; but I doubt whether, if this 
number were doubled or trebled, it would be possible to 
insist on the minutize being attended to. ~The whole 
question apparently depends on what is expected or re- 
quired, and so long as the discrepancies between the pro- 
visions of the Factory and Workshops Acts exist, so long 
will it remain an impossibility, with whatever amount of 
additional inspection, to bring this sub-division into a per- 
fectly “regular” state in accordance with the strict letter 
of the law. 

{ may, perhaps, be allowed to say that I think, among 
other things, that the necessity for two heads of the depart- 
ment hardly appears clear, and that a greater uniformity in 
the administration of these. Acts would ensue, if the whole 
country were under the authority of one chief. 

Generally, 1 think that, by amalgamating the Factory 
and Workshops. Acts, getting rid of cumbersome. minutie, 
and leaving as few matters as possible, and those only of 
primary importance, to be dealt with, the enforcement of 
these laws might be carried out with even asmaller number 
of assistant or sub-inspectors than at present exist. 

VIII.—tThe system of certifying surgeons, as at present 
existing, so far as large establishments are concerned, to 
which a periodical visit is paid for the purpose of granting 
certificates, is, in my opinion, useful, inasmuch as in some 


degree these weekly or fortnightly visits keep occupiers of — 


factories alive to the necessity of exercising caution in 
putting on young hands; and, generally, remind them at 
. Intervals of the existence of Acts of Parliament affecting 
their hours of work, &c. . 

As to the certificates granted, I am,bound to say that I 
think in a large number of instances, the surgeons are 
deceived as to the age of the persons brought before them, 
and that a large number of children are passed as full- 
timers who have by ‘no means arrived at the age of 13. A 
certificate for a young person aged, say, 15 to 16, I regard 
as being of extremely small: value for any purpose, and I 
think that the necessity of procuring such certificates 
adds immensely to the difficulty of making these Acts 
intelligible and useful to a great body of small occupiers. 
Taking again the town of Sheffield, for example, it is hard 
to explain the reason of a surgical certificate being re- 
quired in, say, a brass-founder’s shop, for one young 
person, when, close by, a dozen or more such may be 
engaged in a “ workshop,” in button-making, or machinery 
running ata very high rate of speed, for whom no such 
formality is needed. 

As to the place where the certificateis granted, I think, 
as I have above stated, that the fact of the visit of the 
surgeon to the works is the valuable part of any work 
that may be done by the system; as to the amount of fee 
payable, I do not think it excessive. 
medical practitioner of standing could be expected to pay 
visits and give certificates for less than he receives; and I 
believe that the larger manufacturers, more especially those 
under the Act of 1833, are, as a rule, glad to transfer a 
certain amount of responsibility to another person on 
payment of a fixed sum per annum. ’ 

As to the small occupiers, whose duty it is to send for 
the certifying surgeon when a change of hands under 16 
takes place in their esiablishments, | think that the pay- 


ment of the fee is considered as a hardship by them, and. 


I doubt whether any” 


that. consequently a good deal of evasion of this provision 
of the Act exists. 
I am strongly of opinion that, during the last two years 
of the term for which surgical certificates are required, 
viz., 15th and 16th years of young persons, a birth cer- 
tificate would meet every ordinary case, if it would not do 
so before that period; it may be urged that a surgical 
examination is necessary from a physical point of view; 
as to this I can only state, that, in my opinion, the number 
of persons rejected on physical grounds by certifying 
surgeons, is, although I have.no means of accurately 
testing this belief, decidedly smaller than the number of 
persons under 13 years of age who are passed for full time 
by the same gentlemen, however painstaking and careful 
they may be. 
In conclusion, I may perhaps be allowed to say, that if a 
surgical certificate is of any value in a factory, it is equally 
so in a workshop, and that, so long as the inequalities 
between small factories and large workshops are allowed 
to remain, so long, in my opinion, is a great injustice done 
to the occupiers of the former class of establishment, in 
respect to this particular tax upon them. 
Addresses of certifying surgeons, Sheffield sub-division. 
Septimus Arden, Esq., 356, Glossop Road, Sheffield. 
Junius Hardwick, Esq., M.D., Rotherham, Yorkshire. 
C..S. Blytheman, Esq., M.D., Swinton, near Rother- 
ham. 

Samuel Drew, Esq., M.D., Chapelton, near Shefiield, 

Geo. Browning, Esq., Oughtibridge, near Sheftield.* 

J. Ward, Esq., Pemistone, Yorkshire. 

M. T. Sadler, Esq., M.D., Barnsley, Yorkshire. 

— Dunn, Esq., M.D., Doncaster, Yorkshire.* 

H. N. Hett, Ksq., Worksop, Notts.* 

Wm. Pritchard, Esq., Retford, Notts. 

— Mackinder, Esq., M.D.,. Gainsborough, Lincoin- 
shire. 

J. B. Moxon, Esq., Brigg, Lincolnshire, 

W. H. Sissons, Ksq., Barton-on-Humber, Lincoln- 
shire. * 

H. Leppington, Esq., Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire.* 

Phineas Ellis, Esq., Crowle, Lincolnshire.* 

H. E. Walker, Esq., M.D., Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 

J. Taylor, Esq., Hathersage, Derbyshire. 

E. M. Wrench, Esq., Baslow, near Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire. 

H. Jones, Esq., Eckington, near Chesterfield, Derby- 
shire.* 

— Haslewood, HEsq., M.D., Castleton, near Chester- 
field, Derbyshire.* ; 

Of the above, those marked with an asterisk have few 
factories in their respective districts. 

I[X.—In districts where an active school board is in 
operation, the tendency of the pressure put upon the 
parents is largely to increase the number of half-timers, 
because, driven either to send their children altogether to 
school, or to find, employment for them of such a nature 
as to allow them to work half a day, they (the parents) 
have chosen the latter alternative, and have taken refuge 
under one or other of the Acts in question. 

In districts where the Coal Mines Regulation Act is in 
force, I find that the pits are formidable rivals to factories 
and workshops, as better wages can be earned in the former 
than elsewhere. 

Of the Agricultural Children’s Act I have at present had 
scarcely any experience, and can therefore offer no opinion 
upon its effect. 

X.—I am of opinion that the powers of ordering 
dangerous machinery to be fenced, of abating nuisances, 
and generally, of enforcing cleanliness, and better venti- 
lation especially in workshops, should be well defined, and 
enlarged ; at present dangerous machinery need not be 
guarded in workshops, even although children and young 
persons are engaged upon or near it. 

. Epw. Gouup. 


(24.)\—From Mr. Sus-Insrecror J. A. Reperave.. 


I.—Appointed junior sub-inspector February 1, 1872, 
under Mr. Sub-Inspector Henderson and Mr. Assistant 
Inspector Whymper. 

Appointed to the district of Northants, Beds, part of 
Bucks. Herts, and Rutland, as sub-imspector, on February 
9, 1872. ; é( 

ioaes to Kent, Surrey, and Suesex, including the 
metropolis south of the Thames, at the end of February 
1873, of which district I am still in charge. : 

Previous to February J, 1872, I was private secretary to 
H.M. Inspector Mr. Redgrave for four years. 


Guo, 
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1J.—The district assigned to me consists of the whole of 
the counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, including the 
metropolis south of the Thames, in the inspection of which 
I am assisted by a junior sub-inspector. : 

There is no “ principal centre ” of any great industry, as 
in the manufacturing districts, and the occupations under 
the Factory Acts in my sub-division are somewhat 
scattered. I 

The textile factories (37 & 38 Vict. c. 44.) are few in 
number, unimportant, and scattered. 

The industries under 27 & 28 Vict. c. 48. are also 
scattered. ; 

There are large potteries at Lambeth, and a considerable 
trade in small articles of earthenware is carried on near 
Burgess Hill and Hellingly, Sussex. 

Tobacco pipes are made in large quantities in the Boro’, 
and in other of the lower neighbourhoods of the south 
of the metropolis. 

Works under the Act 30 & 31 Vict. c. 103. of various 
classes extend over the whole district. — 

Foundries are not confined to any special locality. 

The manufacture of metal and machiney is general; the 
large marine engineering firms are found in proximity 
to the river as far down as East Greenwich, viz. :— 
Rennie and Co., John Penn and Son, Humphrey Tennant 
and Co., and others. 

The railway works of the London and South-western 
Railway at Nine Elms. : 

Those of the London, Chatham, and: Dover Railway at 
Battersea, of the South-eastern Railway at Ashford, of the 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway at Brighton, 
form small centres of that class of work. 

The manufacture of paper is common to the valley of 
-the Darenth, in Kent, and the neighbourhood of Maid- 
stone. In Surrey, at Carshalton, Wandsworth, and Godal- 
ming, there are paper mills. 

Glass * is manufactured only in London; Lambeth and 
Southwark are the head-quarters, but the firms are mostly 


small and the operation confined to the manufacture of , 


bottles (medicine) and vials. 

‘Tobacco and cigars are made in the Borough, and at 
Camberwell. 

Letter-press printing is carried on by some important 
firms in London and Southwark, and generally in a smaller 
way throughuut the country. At Lewes there afe three 
firms engaged in the publication of divers provincial news- 
papers, a somewhat important industry in that district. 

Of miscellaneous trades, I may mention as the most im- 
portant the manufacture of bricks in Kent, at Crayford, 
Rochester, Chatham and neighbourhood, Rainham, Milton, 
and Sittingbourne, Teynham, and Faversham. 

The fields are very large, and numbers cf person's em- 
ployed, the industry very important and quite representa- 
tive. 

Cement is also manufactured very largely all along -the 
banks of the Thames and Medway. 

There is an important industry in the neighbourhood of 
Blackfriars, consisting in the manufacture of wearing ap- 
parel. Hats are made extensively in Blackfriars and Ber- 
mondsey, the factories of Lincoln and Bennett and Christy 
and Co. being situate there. Collars, ties, shirts, and 
laidies’ costumes are made extensively in this neighbour- 
hood, and also in the neighbourhood of the Old Kent Road. 
The preparation of leather provides employment for a large 
number of people in Bermondsey, both in large factories 
and smaller workshops. 

Envelopes, &c., are made largely in Southwark Street. ° 

The other numerous miscellaneous trades have no 
especial centre, the counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex 
absorbing no particular branch of industry, and are merely 
those generally carried on in ordinary districts. 

I have forgotten to mention two large clothing factories 
at Chatham belonging to private firms. 

33 & 34 Vict. c. 62.—The only important works under 
the Act of 1870 are the floor-cloth works situate in the 
Borough, Camberwell, and Bermondsey; the dyers in my 
district being principally in a small way of business, and 


the print works situate at Crayford, Dartford, and Merton, 


not being large or numerous. 


Merropotts (south of the Thames). 
Factory Act, 1874. 


Wadding - G ~ = 
Wool and worsted - is es 
Flax and hemp - - 2 A 
Hair - e "i . i 


| Aww to 
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* The principal firm is that of Pellatt and Co., Holland Street, S.E. 


Factory Act, 1864. 


Earthenware (pottery and tobacco pipes) 47 
Lucifers - - - - 2 
Paper staining - - - - 3 
. —— 52 
Factory Act Extension Act, 1867. 
Foundries (iron and brass) rm epee) 
Manufacture of machinery and metal - 1]2 
India-rubber  - - = - 5 
Paper - - = - - 1 
Glass - - - - = 26 
Tobacco = - - Tag 
Letter-press printing - - - 110 
Bookbinding - - - - 26 
Miscellaneous trades in which 50 and 
more persons are employed - 22 
Saeed 462 
Factory Act, 1870. 
Dye and print works - - = 129 
— 29 
Total - - - 556 
Kent, SurREy, and Sussex. 
; Factory Act, 1874. 
Wool and worsted - - - 4 
Braid and webbing - - - 3 
Flock - - . > Z 4 
Flax - - - - = 1 
—-- 12 
Factory Act, 1864. 
Earthenware (pottery and tobacco pipes) 93 
Lucifers - = = - - 2 
Cartridges and caps - - - 1 
— 96 
Factory Act Extension Act, 1867. 
Foundries (iron and brass) - - 44 
Manufacture of machinery and metal - 69 
India-rubber_ - - - - 9 
Paper - - - - + og 
Tobacco - - = zi 3 
Letter-press printing - - - 3803 
Bookbinding - - - -, 49 
Miscellaneous trades in which 50 or 
more persons are employed - - 101 
et MLD 
Factory Act, 1870. 
Dye and print works - - - 60°. 
i -— 60 
Total (country) - - - 783 
», (metropolis) - - - 6556 
Grand total - = = ‘1,839 


Workshop Regulation Act, 1867. 


Firewood ; lowest average, 150.—Lambetb, Southwark, 
Bermondsey, Deptford, Greenwich. 

Many children and young persons employed, often in 
private houses. 

Dressmaking (wholesale and retail), millinery, ladies’ out- 
fitting, &c. ; lowest average, 2,000.—Lambeth, Southwark, 
Walworth, Camberwell, Peckham, and retail establishments 
generally throughout the three counties. 

Brickmaking ;| lowest average, 350.—Suburbs: of the 
metropolis, along the North Kent line and the London, 
Chatham, and Dover line to Canterbury; and generally 
throughout the three counties. Sittingbourne, in Kent, 
the centre of the disirict. Many bricks made round 
Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, Worthing, Horsham, in 
Sussex; also at Redhill, in Surrey. Burgess Hill, and the 
Hurst, in Sussex, all important brickmaking stations. 

Rope and twine; lowest average, 50.—Kent Street, 
Borough, Walworth, Bermondsey, and Rotherhithe; Hail- 
sham, in Sussex. : 

Brushmaking; lowest average, 106.—Kent Street, 
Borough, and neighbourhood, the centre of this trade. 

Aerated waters; lowest average, 75.—Walworth, Cam- 
berwell, and generally throughout the countfy. j 

Tanners and preparation of leather, &c. ; lowest average, 
200.—Bermondsey, and in country generally. 

Coopers.—An industry general throughout the country. 

Boot and shoe making.—An industry general throughout 


. the country. 
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Basket making.—An industry general throughout the 
country. 

Tin ware.—The neighbourhood of the Borough and 
Walworth. 

Artificial flower making.—One large firm in Walworth, 
two in Kennington, and some smaller in Lambeth. 

The total number of workshops throughout my district 
may amount to about 4,000, reckoning with the above- 
mentioned trades the ordinary industries of towns and 
villages. Some of these, however, hardly require a 
periodical inspection. 

Ill. 37_& 38 Vict. cap. 44.—-Factories under this Act 
cannot work after 7 p.m. Hours of work ten per diem. I 
have very few and unimportant works under this Act. 

27 & 28 Vict. cap. 48.—Hours limited to 6 p.m. in 
summer, and 7 p.m. in winter; ten and a half working 
hours per diem. Male adults and young persons commence 
at 6 a.m. and 7 p.m., according to season, and work until 
6 p.m. or 7 p.m. respectively. Females commence about 
7 or 8 a.m. 

30 & 31 Vict. cap. 103.—Owing to modification 12, the 
hours of work vary considerably in different trades as to 
commencing and ceasing work. Foundries and manufac- 
ture of metal and machinery; 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., and 
1 p.m, or 2 p.m. on Saturdays; according to meal hours 
during the week. ; 

Paper mills; the manufacture of the paper is carried 
on by shifts, changing at 6a.m.and 6 p.m. Male adults, 
however, often work and change every 24 hours; the females 
picking rags, sorting or glazing paper, work generally be- 
tween 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., in most instances not after 5 p.m. 

Glass ; carried on by shifts, either of 6 hours, 10 hours, 
or 12 hours, commencing on Monday morning and termi- 
nating about Friday at noon. =, 

Tobacco and cigars; 8 a.m. to 7 and8 p.m. 

Printing and bookbinding in most instances is carried 
on between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., work generally ceasing 
at 7 p.m.Females in bookbinding commence often at 9 a.m. 
and work until 8 p.m. 

Brickmaking; 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

Cement; all hours (cement works ruled to be beyond 
the pale of the Factory Act by Queen’s Bench) ; this requires 
remedy. : 

Wearing apparel, hats; 8 a.m. to 8. p.m., females do not 
commence until about 9 a.m, 

Costumes, shirts, &c.; 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
the women and girls work as above. 

Leather; 6am.to6p.m. Male adults later. 

33 & 34 Vict. cap. 62.— Bleaching and dye works. 
Male adults 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. and later; females 8 a.m. to 
8 p.m.. 

Print works; 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

30 & 31 Vict. cap. 146—The Workshop Act allows such 
latitude’ in its limits as to hours of work that advantage is 
sometimes taken to exceed the amount prescribed. 

Firewood ; women, young persons, and children, between 
8 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

Dressmaking ; 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

Costumes, shirts, &e. ; 8.30 a.m. to 8 p.m., and 9 a.m. to 
8 p.m. 

Brickmaking, Male adults, 5 am. to 8 p.m.; young 
persons and children, 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.; the hours vary 
much according to weather. In the smaller fields the men 
have to dig and temper the earth before commencing to 
make in the morning, and afterwards in the evening; the 
young persons and children are only at work when the 
bricks are being actually made. In the large fields in 
Kent, overtime is not worked, and the hours are from 6 a.m, 
to6 pm. It may not, therefore, be impossible for the 
smaller places to work on the same system. 

Rope and twine. Male adults, long hours; young per- 
sons and children between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m., but dependent 
_ to some extent on the weather. 

Mineral waters. Work late under modification in the 
hot weather. Average hours ten and a half per deim. 

Tanners work from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., but take two or two 
and a half hours for meals and rest out of that period. 

30 & 31 Vict. cap. 103. and 146; 33 & 34 Vict. cap. 62. 
—-The makers of wearing apparel, bricks, mineral waters, 
paper, letter-press printers, bookbinders, dyers, &c., avail 
themselves of the several modifications in their favour ; 
these modifications may in all the above instances of their 
use bear some curtailment. 

The very broad liberty given to printers and book- 
binders by modifications 13, 14, and 17, seems to me to 
call for some restriction, taking into consideration the fact 
that the Act has now been in operation seven years, and 
ample time has elapsed for the development of machinery 
or of some system by which the night work of yqung per- 
sons may be avoided to some extent, especially of such as 

be under 16 years of age, and the circumstances of atmo- 


In these trades 


in schools. 


sphere under which such night work is carried on in printing 
offices. It would be better that no young person under 16 
years of age be allowed to work overtime at all, and that 
the overtime made by those above that age be somewhat 
restricted in amount. The system of employing night shifts 
of young persons in paper mills is one which is really un- 
necessary. A machine might easily do the work. The 
largest paper’ mill in my district employs 650 hands, and 
of that number only 17 young persons are employed at 
night, and that in the merely mechanical work of taking 
the cut paper from the making machine, an operation which 
could be performed by some simple contrivance having a 
variable adjustment. At any rate, there is no absolute 
necessity that young persons under 16 years of age should 
be employed at this work.* 

In glass works, male young persous are employed on 
night shifts, and considering that some are above 16 years 
of age, and that they all do the same class of work, i.e. 
waiting on the men, there appears to be no reason why any 
under that age should be employed at night. 

It cannot be to the advantage of the health of children 
of 13 years to turn night into day, as may be done by 
modifications 17, 21, and 22. 

With regard to the modifications of these two Acts, it 
appears to me that there should be a further limit to the 
age of young persons employed at night, and that the 
opportunities for such employment should not be quite so 
extensive. fi 

1V.—In all industries the educational clauses of the Act 
of 1874, including the limits of age for half and full-timers, 
might be introduced with advantage, and also the limit of 
the stretch of labour to 43 hours. 

The line of distinction between factories and workshops 
should be altered by the total elimination of the Workshop 
Act, and the definition of “ factory” to cover all places 
both open and under cover. 

In all cases where the child works at home, and there is 
no one employed on the premises, it would perhaps be 
easier to forego the registration and surgical or birth 
certificate, but to let all the other requirements of the 
Factory Act, 1867, as to hours of work, notice of Act, edu- 
cation, and sanitary arrangements remain in full force. 

Cases of much cruel overwork and neglect have come 
under my personal notice at private homes in the smaller 
trades. ; 

The present definition of factory should be altered so as 
to include all places now under the definition of “ work- 
shops,” and all the requirements and provisions of the 
Factory Acts extended to such occupations, with the 
exception that registration and certificates might be dis- 
pensed with in cases solely of employment at home, the 
onus of proof of age, and that by a certificate of birth only, 
should, however, be upon the parent. 

The alteration of a day’s work from 103 to 10 hours 
does not appear to be required in my district. 

V.—Some means of requiring school attendance of 
children engaged in Agriculture would be salutary, as the 
children are at an immense disadvantage compared with 
those in brickfields, whose attendance is compulsory. And 
this should be the province of some Government official 
and not administered locally. Complaints as to the hours 
of laundry women have been made to me, but it hardly 
appears safe to forsake the definition of “manufacturing 
process,” and to break into a fresh class of occupation 
entirely. Although 30 & 31 Vict. caps. 103 and 146 cover 
the question, the repeal of the Ropeworks Exemption Act 
would be advisable. The class of children employed in 
this work in London is of the lowest, and an adverse 
decision at law would deprive them of all education, were 
they to elude the vigilance of the schcol board. 

Owing to the wording of the Bakehouse Act, there would 
appear to be an uncertainty as to our jurisdiction in the 
matter of wholesale sweetstuff and confectionery. It was 


necessary for me to prosecute a sweetstuff maker not long 


ago for employing a child, and the defendant was fined 
(Workshop Act, 1867); he did not claim exemption as a 
bakehouse. Not very far from his establishment I found 
another which the local authorities had put under the 
Bakehouse Act, the occupation in both instances being 
exactly similar, An instance of divided authority occurs at 
Peak, Frean, and Co.’s large biscuit baking establishment 
at Bermondsey; the making and baking rooms are ex- 
empted from our inspection, while the packing departments 
come within the scope of the Factory Acts. 

VI.—It has been. suggested by a schoolmaster in my 
district that the school certificates should besmore in the 
form and filled up in the same manner as the registers kept: 
This would be a saving of time. 


* The employment of young persons under 16 years of age at night is 
a matter of economy and not of necessity. 
G 3 
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The half-time: system, as secured by the ‘Factory Acts, 
does not, I think, require alteration or need. improvement, 
but the means by which it is attempted to be secured 
by the Workshop Act are valueless. It.is a matter of con- 
stant difficulty in notorious cases of non-attendance at 
school to get up a case in which justice may not be 
thwarted by the inadequate requirement of the Act, and no 
half-time can on any terms be secured by this law as it now 
stands. Oi 

VII.—1I have no experience beyond my. own district and 
the district previously allotted to me, which has since been 

’ yeduced, but in both it seemed to me perfectly possible to 
exercise the necessary supervision under existing arrange- 
ments, and the amendment of the Workshop Act. 

The powers of entry of inspectors and sub-inspectors 
require a little extension. tis 

The powers given by the 7 &8 Vict. c. 15. s. 3. were 
ample when the works to be inspected were all large mills, 
with windows all round, and it was possible at once to see 
whether work was going on after dark ; but under 30 & 31 
Vict. c. 103. and 146. there are numerous works which can- 
not be seen from the street, either back or front, and unless 
the power to enter by night be defined in the same manner 
as the power to enter by day, the inspectors can be foiled 
by notorious offenders refusing admission. Printing, dress- 
making, pipe-making, and numerous other: occupations 
carried on in back rooms are among those in which the 
difficulty is apt to arise. : 

30 & 31 Vict. c. 146. s. 10.—The power of entry under 
the Workshop Act is inadequate also. I was defeated in 
a case of obstruction under this Act, by failing to prove by 
my witnesses that they were actually at work at 6.30 p.m. 
on a certain day, six weeks previously, when the offence was 
committed. The magistrate commented strongly on the 
conduct of the defendant, and remitted all my expenses, 
although he was unable to convict through the wording 
of the section. i " 

7 & 8 Vict. c. 15. ss. 53 and 55.—It would bea matter of 
great assistance in administering the law, to require the 
onus of proof of age in every case to lie with the defendant, 
and such proof to be valid only on production of certificate 
of birth. 

‘Much time is wasted by having, as in the case of chil- 
dren, to prove their age, the ignorance, professed or real, 
of some parents, and the unwillingness of others to give 
information, very often prove a great hindrance to. pro- 
ceeding in cases, the great value of which is that they 
should be taken in hand as soon as possible after the 
occurrence of the offence. $4 

The experience of my present and late districts, with 
respect to certifying surgeons, is hardly sufficient to enable 
me to form a decisive: opinion as to their services, their 
duties being very different to those of the surgeons in the 
manufacturing districts. 

From the rare occurrence of a young person being re- 
fused a certificate on sanitary grounds by certifying sur- 
geons in my district, as far at least as brought to my notice, 
it would appear that in ordinary miscellaneous trades there 
would be no absolute necessity for medical inspection, so 
long as the child or young person were provided with a 
certificate of birth. This, however, should be imperative in 
all cases. Both surgeons ,and sub-inspectors may become 
excellent judges of the ages of children and yonng persons, 
but both are liable to deception under the present system, 
the surgeons more especially, as they have not the means of 
satisfying themselves on the point. These gentlemen are 
certainly a check to the parents and a safeguard to some 
extent to the employer, but their certificates can never 
have the same value or be the same check as the certificate 
of birth, the adoption of which, as necessary to employment, 
I cannot urge too strongly. 

The certificates of the surgeons should be granted as ait 
present, with this alteration, that only such employers as 
employ less than three young persons under 16 years 
of age should be entitled to procure a surgical certificate at 
the surgeon’s house for the fee of sixpence. 

Many persons in a large way of business now avail them- 
selves of this privilege,- which was only intended for 
small and struggling employers. The reduction of the 
number of young persons to two would still enable’ all 
those for whom the boon was originally intended to avail 
themselves of it. 

The usual fees payable at the factory require, I think, no 
alteration. 
Certifying surgeons in Kent, Surrey, and Sussex :— 

Dr. Higgins, Long Lane, Bermondsey. 

J.T. Mitchell, Esq., 176, Clapham Road, S.W. 
C. Taylor, Esq., Camberwell Green. f 
F. Moon, Esq., Greenwich. 

Dr. Holt, Bromley. 

W. W. Coleman, Esq., Plumstead, Woolwich. 
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Dr. Crooke, Greenhithe. 
Dr. Saunders, Gravesend. 
Dr. Hoare, Dartford. 
Dr. Poole, St. Mary’s Cray. 
Dr. Hutchings, Rochester. 
J. B. Jessett, Esq., Erith. 
Dr. Marsden, Snodland... , 
Dr. Owens, East Farleigh, Maidstone. 
A. Pont, Esq., Yalding. j 
Dr. Lovegrove, Ightham, Sevenoaks, 
Dr. Bishop, Tonbridge. 
Dr. Marriott, Sevenoaks. 
Dr. Pope, East Malling. 
Dr. Applin, Hoo, Rochester. 
H. M. Ray, Esq., Sittingbourne. 
Dr. Spyers, Faversham. 
Dr. Hutchings, Canterbury. 
Dr. Beet, Ashford. 
Dr. Scott, Sandwich. 
J. S. Leeson, Esq., Deal. 
Dr. Long, Buckland, Dover. 
Dr. Harris, Worthing. 
Dr. Bateman, Folkestone. 
Dr. Billing, Hailsham. 
Dr. Weekes, Hurstpierpoint. 
Dr. Philbrick, Brighton. 
Dr. Turner, Lewes. \ 
C.L. Evershed, Esq., Arundel. 
Sturgess Jones, Esg., Chichester. - 
Dr. Whiting, Haslemere. 
Dr. Yate, Godalming. 
Dr. Stedman, Guildford. 
Dr. Coleman, Kingston-on-Thames. 
J. Lawrence, Esq., Wandsworth, 
Dr. Noel, Tooting. 
Dr. Philpott, Croydon. 
Dr. Shorthouse, Carshalton. . 
IX.—Of the Education Act (Scotland) 1872, and the 
Coal Mines and Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, 1872, 
I have no experience. 4 
The Education Act, 1870, has taken away to a great 
extent the opportunity for illegal employment of children 
under the Workshop Act. Parents were content to 
“chance”? an offence against the inadequate educational 
provisions of that Act, but are now held in check by the 
knowledge that itis an offence not to send a child to school, 
whether at work or at home. : 
The educational provisions of the Factory Act of 1874, 


- if extended to all classes of factories and workshops, will 


enable the two Acts to ~work more harmoniously than at 
present, on account of the difference of age at which half- 
time commences under the present Factory and Workshop 
Acts and the Education Act. ; 

With regard to the Agricultural Children’ Act there is 
not much to be said. Notices were issued in some places 
last year on the subject, notably at Horsham, but the want 
of an executive power renders it naturally operative. I 
was informed that a police officer had been round on the 
subject near Chertsey, but he unfortunately selected brick- 
fields (which are under the Workshop Act) as coming under 
the definition of agricultural employment, which naturally 
created some confusion. 4 

X.— Among points for consideration I would beg to - 
suggest the following :— 

That absolute sanitary powers in all classes of works 
should be vested in the inspectors of factories. 

That no female young person be allowed to work in a 
brickfield. Having an extremely important brick manu- 
facturing district, I am prepared to urge the above, not 
only from my own experience, but from the opinions of 
many brickmakers, both masters and men, themselves. It 
would be going, perhaps, too far to exclude women alto- 
gether, but restricting the age of the employment of 
females to 18, instead of 16 as at present, is not a great 
revolution, and would, I think, give young women a better 
chance of avoiding contamination until old enough to 
become their own mistresses in thought and action. 

30 & 31 Vict. c. 103, modification 25, sec. d.—That the 
weekly half-holiday, whether given on the Saturday or 
some other day, should commence at 2 p.m., irrespective of 
the hour of commencing work on that day. 2 

I think employers would not be unprepared for this step. 
and I would suggest that a half-holiday commencing at 
4 p.m. on a dark winter’s day is hardly a holiday at all. 

30 & 31 Vict. c. 146. s. 6. sub-sec. 4.—That the statutory 
limitation as to the Saturday half-holiday be abolished. 
In all establishments where Saturday work is imperative up. 
till 8 p.m., there should be a compulsory half-holiday on 
some other day of the week. Ver 

30 & 31 Vict. c. 103, and 146., permanent exceptions | 
23 and 8.—So much of these exceptions as refers to hours 
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of work not exceeding eight, is unnecessary, and: only 
creates confusion; the wording is open to misconstruction, 
and the intention is obscure. 


That the definition of “factory”? should be so framed 


as to include quarries, cement works, ropewalks, and other 
open-air premises as now defined to be “ workshops.” The 
Queen’s Bench has given the benefit of the doubt in the 
present definition of “factory,” to both quarries and 
cement works. Of the former, I have no experience, but 
in the latter young persons require protection as to hours 
of ‘work. . The question of the fencing of dargerous 
machinery is important, and is one on which further 
legislation may be valuable. 


(25.)—From Mr. Assisrant-INspecror WHYMPER. 


I.—(1.) Sub-inspector since March 1861. 
inspector since February 1873. 

(1.) As sub-inspector, [ was first appointed to Hudders- 
field, &c., including Sheffield, Chesterfield, Holmfirth, 
Dewsbury, Wakefield, Barnsley, and north-west of Derby- 
shire, with the addition subsequently of the Saddleworth 
district as far west as Staleybridge. A little later I was 
relieved of North-west Derbyshire, but took Notts and the 
other parts of Derbyshire instead. 

On passing of Lace Factory Acts, I gave up Hudders- 
field, &c., and I received a sub-division consisting of Notts, 
Lincolnshire, and Derbyshire (exclusive of north-west 
corner), and, Sheffield. 

At introduction of Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, I 
was moved to London, and was intrusted with Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey, the last county of course comprising 
London south of the Thames. 

(2.) As assistant-inspectcr, I have the west and south- 
west of England, The district consists of the following 
counties or parts of counties: Cornwall, Devon, Somerset, 
Dorset, Hants, Wilts, Berks, Oxon, Gloucester, Worcester, 
Shropshire, Montgomery, Cardigan, Radnor, Hereford, 
Monmouth, Brecknock, Carmarthen, Pembroke, Gla- 
morgan. ‘ 

I have had charge, temporary or otherwise, of 29 counties, 
or parts of counties. 

11].—The counties and parts of counties in my ditsrict 
are enumerated in answers to Question I. (supra). 

The principal centres of industry in my present district, 
with occupations carried on in or near them, are: Bristol, 
where the occupations are very varied; ‘lrowbridge, &c., 
Frome, and Stroud, woollen cloths ; Worcester, &c., gloves ; 
Kidderminster, carpets ; Newtown and Lianidloes, woollens; 
Swansea, tin-plates, and various metals and chemicals; 
Merthyr Tydvil, and district, iron mills, blast furnaces, 
and mines; Barnstaple, Tiverton, and Chard, lace; Red- 
ruth, Camborne, and district, mines; South Devon, pillow 
lace; Collumpton, &c., paper; Bridgewater, bricks; and 
Yeovil, gloves. 

There are of course several other large towns, but I am 
not aware that they have any distinctive industries. 

The approximate number of factories under the Acts 
named may be stated as :— 

Under Act of 1874 - 480. 
Under Act of 1864 at 170% 
Under Factory Act, 1857, 1,980. 

The principal industries under the ‘“ Workshop ”’ Acts 

are :— 
Lace schools (pillow lace). 
‘Glovers. 
Milliners and dressmakers. 
Bricks. y 

I refrain from giving a general statement of the whole 
number of workshops in the district, because.it seems to 
me that such a statement cannot, at present, be much more 
than a guess. But about 10,000 workshops have been 


(2.) Assistant- 


visited; and the approximate number of “workshops” in’ 


certain industries which have been visited up to the present 
time are :— 


Brickmakers_ - - - 01550" 
Glovers -. - = - - 200 
Hand weavers (in South Wales only) - 80 
Lace schools - - - - 64 
The other visits, making up the approximate 10,000, 


were paid to persons carrying on the ordinary trades, &c. 
‘of country towns. — 

I1J.—Usual hours of commencement and leaving off :— 

Textiles.—6.30 a.m. to 6 p.m., or 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., 
with 14 hours for meals; or 6 aim. to 6 p.m., or 7 a.m. to 
7 p.m., with 2 hours for meals. On Saturdays the hours 
are according to the Act. Se 

Dyers, &c.—Men, 6 to 6 pm. Women; 7 a.m. to7 p.m., 
8 a.m. to 8 (or 7) p.m. - Saturdays, 2 p.m. - 


<r 
Or 


Potteries.—6 a.m. to 6 p.m., or 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. In 
some fine art potteries, 7 (8 or 9) am. to 6 (or 5) pm. 
Saturdays, 2 (or 1.30) p.m. 

I have hardly any other 1864 trades in my district. 

Tron. works (mills and forges).—Day and night turns, 
the shifts changing on alternate weeks, 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
and 6 p.m to6a.m. — 

Glass.—Boys 4am. to 1 p.m. There are hardly any 
glass works in my district. ; 

Tobacco.—8 a.m. to 7 (or 6) p.m., with 14 hours for 
meals. Saturdays, 8 a.m. to 2 (or 3) p.m., with + hour 
for meal only. The occasions of leaving off at the later 
periods occur perhaps two or three times per month. These 
are the times at a particular establishment; but they are, 
I believe, a fair sample. 

4 Printers (general).—7 (or 8) a.m. to 7 p.m. or 7 a.m. to 

p.m. 

Printers (newspaper).—8 a.m.to 8 (or 7) p.m. The times 
of leaving off on Saturdays vary very much; but there is 
general tendency to get down to an aggregate of 54 hours 
per week. i 

Bookbinders.—8 a.m. (8.30 to 9) to 7 p.m. ; on Saturdays 
1.30 or 2 p.m. 

Clothing-‘and wearing apparel.—8 a.m. (8.30, 9) to 8 
(7.30 to 7) p.m. Saturdays, 1 to 2.p.m. or 3 p.m. or 4p.m. 
Very few begin before 8 a.m. 

Iron works (blast furnaces).—Day and night turns; the 
“shifts” changing alternate weeks (6 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
6 p.m. to 6 a.m.) Once a fortnight the men work a long 
turn, @.e. 6 p.m. Saturday to 6 p.m. Sunday ; each: set. by 
this means securing a rest of 24 hours duration once a 
fortnight. 

Foundries, Engineers, and Machinists.—An aggregate of 
54 hours per week is almost invariable. One of the more 
frequent arrangements is, 6.30 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., and 
Saturdays 6.30 a.m. to 1.30 p.m., less eight hours for 
ineals, or 6 a.m. to 5 p.m., and Saturdays 6 a.m. to 1 p.m., 
less eight hours for meals. 

Tin-plate works.—6 a.m. to 6 p.m. summer, 7 a.m. to 
7 p.m. winter. Saturdays, 2 p.m. 

.In. the mills of afew tin-plate works I find three sets 
have hitherto been employed, working the following shifts, 
viz., 6 to 2, 2 to 10, and 10 to 6. 

Paper.—Boys; day and night shifts so arranged that 
they do not exceed 60 hours per week. 

Women, during light; or 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., or 8 a.m. to 
5 p.m. in various departments, with one hour for meals. 
Saturday, 2 p.m. 


* Workshop ” Industries. ‘ 

Lace schools. ‘ Children,” 9 am. (or 10 a.m.) to 
4 (or 5) p.m. usually, with two hours for rest in middle of 
day, and not at all on Saturdays. I believe no “ children” 
exceed the 63 hours a day work. 

Young persons work about eight or nine hours, with 
various times of commencement and leaving, e.g. 8.30 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. with two hours for meals, or 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
with two hours for meals, and not at all Saturdays. 

Gloves—In Worcestershire the “glovers”? work in 
cottages and very much at their own discretion, but 
usually short hours.- 

Bricks.—6 a.m. to 6 p.m: Saturdays, 2 p.m. 

Milliners and Dressmakers.—8 a.m. to 8 p.m., or 9 a.m. 
to 9 p.m.; in dull seasons, 8 (or 9 a.m.) to 7 (or 8 p.m.); 
on Saturdays at 4 p.m. or earlier. 


Modifications (to what extent used). 


Mod. 

Printing offices, at times - - - - 18 
Bookbinders, at times = - - - - 14 
Glass works, invariably - - - ~{ 2) 
Paper mills, almost invariably — - - +f 22 
Tron works, &c., invariably - - - 17 
Foundries, occasionally - - - -! 18 
Factories (various), to a great extent - - 25 

“ Modifications ” (retained, or otherwise). Before en- 


tering into the consideration of the several modifications, 
I beg to say that 1 would allow the hours of females under 
no circumstances to be protracted after 9 p.m.; and to 
this limitation I would subject all the modifications. I 
proceed to discuss them seriatim :— ; 

Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, modification 10. To 
be retained.' Reasons obvious. 

Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, modification 11. No 
longer necessary, those exigencies which demand con- 
cessions being otherwise provided for. 

Factory Act Hxtension Act, 1867, modification 12, Ren- 
dered unnecessary by proposed Act, except as far as the 
permission to work 8 to 8, which should be retained. 

Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, modification. 13. “ Sub- 
stitute (1). Occasional overtime up to 15 hours for young 
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persons (male) of 16 years old, ‘Substitute (2). Night 


work for same on very pressing emergencies. 


Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, modification 14. On 
fewer occasions and never after 9 p.m. 

Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, modification 15, Re- 
tain. A necessary check on overtime, 

Factory Act Extension Act, 1867,.modification 16. Re- 
tain. Processes continuous. 

Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, modification 17. Un- 


necessary. Except as far as it deals with blast furnaces 
and iron mills, which retain. 

Factory Act Extension Act, 
Necessary. Retain. 

Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, modification 19. 
(Included in 7 of Act of 1871.) To be retained. 

Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, modification 20. My 
experience of glass-works is not sufficient to allow of my 
expressing an opinion on this modification. 


1867, modification 18. 


Factory Act Extension Act, 1867. modification 21. 


Should be inquired into. As far as I know of glass works, 
the young persons (I am not aware of any “children” in 
my district) work such hours as from 4 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 
then leave off entirely. I do not see any reason why these 
hours should not just as: well be worked between. 6 a.m. and 
6 p.m., or 7 a.m. and 7 p.m. 

Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, modification 22, 
Should be inquired into. The number of boys in paper 
mills worked at night is so small in proportion to that of 
the men that I do not see why adult male labour should 
not be substituted. I may add that it is no easy matter 
for the inspector to ascertain whether the boys are really 
kept within the legal 60 hours per week. 

Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, modification 23. 
Retain part which refers to the eight half-holidays. Annul 
that part which exempts women and young persons 
working less than eight hours from necessity of weekly 
half-holiday. 

_ Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, modification 24. 
Annul. Where machinery, &c.,.is dangerous ib should 
always be fenced. 

Factory Act Extension Act, 1867, modification 25. 
Retain; except (d) which is rendered unnecessary by new 
Act. 

Factory and Workshop Act, 1871, modification 1.-To be 
retained, with the limitation (see at commencement) that 
no work be continued after 9 p.m. 

With reference to milliners and dressmakers, &c., in 
whose case it is, that the effect of this modification has 
been chiefly objected to, I think. its retention very, desir- 
able; and this, in the interest of the employed, as well as 
in that of the employers. ‘The latter are, in these trades, 
seldom possessed of much capital, and they would there- 
fore be unable, even were it worth their while, to enlarge 
their premises, and thus make room for more “ hands,”: 

_Nor do millinery and dressmaking admit of the substitu- 
tion of adult male labour for that of females. It follows, 
therefore, that unless a certain elasticity of hours be per- 
mitted, orders would have either to be declined altogether, 
or they would be completed off the premises, at the girls’ 
own homes, with absolute freedom from control, and under 
conditions probably less favourable to health than axe those 
ofthe milliners’ establishments. And this, previous to the 
1871 Act, was what actually happened. I well remember 
the exultation with which employer after employer was in 
the habit of explaining to me how easily they had by this 


means evaded the Act; with a result, they would continue, ; 


hurtful instead: of beneficial to the health and comfort of 
the workwomen. 

With reference to brickmakers, I do not at all see how 
this modification could possibly be discarded. 

{V.—I do not think that any industries under the Acts 
of 1864 and 1867 should be brought under the general 
provisions of the Act of 1874; for the following reasons :— 

1. Because such an extension of the Act of 1874 is not 
wanted. The unfavourable conditions (heat, damp, &c.) 
do not exist to the same extent in the works under 1864 
Act and 1867 Act; nor is the female and youthful labour 
so dependant on mechanical power. 

2. Because in majority of 1867 factories, men are chiefly 
employed; and they may be trusted to agitate for them- 
selves; the hours of the women, &c., of course following 
those of the men. 

3. Because it is undesirable to put any further restric- 
tions on production. Weg 

It might, however, be desirable to make further inquiry 
into the conditions of work in potteries, in view of the 
great heat of some processes, and the unhealthy nature of 
others ; and while expressing unwillingness to extend the 
general provisions of 1874 to other factories, I would raise 
the “full-time” age to 14 years, and the “half-time” age 
to 10 years (except in certain industries), under some such 


. farce. 


plan as I venture to propose in answer to the rest of this: 
question. 

I would repeal existing legislation, and pass one com- 
prehensive Act, by which regulations similar for the most 
part, to those of present Factory Acts should he applied to 
all places (both workshops and factories); modifications, to 
meet necessities of particular trades, being introduced in a 
schedule, either absolutely or at discretion of the Secretary 
of State. 

The chief provisions of the Act might be :— 

Hours, 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. Saturdays, 2 p.m. 
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(This last system being at discretion of Secretary of 
State.) 

Meals.—1$ hours on first five days of week, and half 
hour on Saturday, except in 1874 factories, where meals 
should remain as at present. 

Ages for full time.—14 years, except when educational 
certificate is produced by child at 13. 

Ages for half time.—10 years, except in certain small 
eye (to be defined), where the age should continue to be 

years. 

Surgical certificates——Should be absolutely necessary 
only for “‘ half-timers ;”’ for “ full timers ”’ a birth certificate 
might under certain conditions be substituted at option of 
employer. (But see answer to question VIII.) 

Registering and registers.—Only half-timers to be regis- 
tered; and I would exempt a number of the small trades 
(to be defined) from the obligation to keep registers at all. 

Schooling.—To be under regulations similar to those 
required by Act of 1874. 

Modifications.—I would propose a careful inquiry into 
the extent that these had been found necessary, with the 
view of simplifymg them and diminishing the number of 
them; but sce question IIL, supra. 

Dangerous machinery.—The provisions with reference to 
fencing machinery to be extended to all factories under the 
new Act. 

V.—The chief occupations not now under Government 
statutory regulations, which are known to me, are those 
Ofer 

(1.) Persons employed in serving in retail shops. 
(2.) Errand-boys. 
(3.) Boys in canal boats. 

(As the labour of agricultural children is by the Agricul- 
tural Act made conditional upon a certain amount of 
schooling, I presume they would not be within the scope 
of this question.) 

(1.) Shop-girls, &e.—As regards the females employed in 
retail shops; although I acknowledge that the hours are 
often long, and that the work tends to produce certain 
specific ailments, I think that the remedy had better be left 
to time, and to the gradual, though certain, advance of 
public feeling in favour of shorter hours, shown as it already 
is by the early closing of, shops in the west-end of London 
and elsewhere. It seems to me that statutory restrictions 
would be extremely difficult of enforcement, since they 
would come for the first time, into immediate and evident 
opposition to the habits and (I may almost say) necessities 
of the public. ‘Che present restrictions upon “ handicrafts ”? 
do not prevent the public from shopping; they only oblige 
it to wait a longer time for the completion of its orders. 
Were the shop-girls stopped and the’ shops consequently 
sbut up at a certain hour, the public would, except between 
certain hours, be prevented trom giving its orders at all, 
Moreover, so much shopping i8 in some districts done late, 
that compulsory closing might almost ruin the trader. The 
nature of the employment, though it has its evils, is far 
from being altogether irksome, or unhealthy. There is 
change, there is movement, there is excitement, there is 
usually a healthy atmosphere; conditions not unfrequently 
wanting in the factory and the workshop. ’ 

(2.) Errand-boys.—I do not see my way to enforce 
rules for regulating the hours of errand-boys. ‘The 
Education Act of course provides, or will provide, 
for their schooling; but it would appear impossible to 
follow them out of doors, where, as their name implies, 
most of their work is done. Besides, running about, if 
within any kind of reasonable limits, is certainly not 
unhealthy. 

(3.) Boys in canal boats.—About this employment I am 
sorry to say, I know nothing but what I have read; and 
as | understand the wish of the Royal Commissioners to 
be, to elicit only what has come within one’s own ex- 
perience, I refrain from any opinion it. ~ 

VI-—-If I am right in supposing that the ‘ half-time 
“* system ” named in this question, is meant to include the 
schooling under the ‘‘ Workshop Act,’ I fear I must 
describe this ‘‘ workshop ” schooling as little better than a 
It has two main faults; viz.; 
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(1.) That the required 10 hours per week may be made 
up by two days’ attendance of five hours each day. 

(2.) That they may also be made up by a daily attend- 
ance of only two hours each day. 

In the former case (i.e. that of two days at five hours 
each day), the child undergoes a full amount of lessons 
on two days, with all the other days in which to forget 
them, missing of course the lessons of the intervening 
days. In short, surfeit is followed by starvation. The 
fitful ‘nature of the attendance prevents the pupil from 
acquiring any habits of application, while what he is sup- 
posed to have learnt, becomes useless as a part of any 
systematic teaching. This latter objection applies, if 
possible, more strongly in the second case (7.e. two hours a 
day en each school day), where the child may be summoned 
away by the parent the very moment the necessary two 

hours are completed, very probably in the middle of a 
lesson, and regardless though there be yet another hour 
remaining of the regular school time. 

I think the attendance should (with the exceptions 
allowed by the Act 1874), be at a school recognised by the 
Education Department. In many parts of the country, 
the ‘‘ workshop’? children attend schools, which though 
one can hardly disqualify the teacher, one feels to be as 
nearly useless as may be. Whether the inducement is 
that they are cheaper, or that the mistress sees her interest 
in not too carefully noting the absences, at any rate the 
children suffer. 

T see no reason, why under a new Act both the school 
attendance and the school certificate should not be such 
as are at present required under the Factory Acts; and 
most certainly I should propose to annul two of the edu- 
cational conditions of the present Workshop Act; viz., 
sec. 14 (1), and sec. 16. 

By these (1), the schooling is made conditional upon the 
child having been employed the whole week ; 

(2.) And the occupier need only obtain the certificate if 
the child has been employed a fortnight altogether. 

There is very great difficulty in proving these facts before 
magistrates ; so much so, that many of the sub-inspectors 
are unwilling to take such cases at all. 

ViI.—Before I answer this question, I would remark 
that there are two different ways in which these Acts may 
be enforced. Should it be considered that the adminis- 
tration must be of such a kind, that. rare and isolated 
instances of slight irregularity could never take place 
without an approximate certainly of detection and punish- 
ment, then a large increase of the staff would evidently be 
necessary. If on the contrary, it is thought that the 
objects of the law will have been attained, if the super- 
vision is sufficient to prevent these rare irregularities from 
being multiplied to an amount which might involve any- 
thing like systematic hardship, or positive injury to women 
and children, then I think that the present.staff, with 
certain modifications and a not considerable increase of 
numbers, will ultimately be found to be all that is required. 
At the same time, I desire to say that I speak from experi- 
ence of my own districts (past and present) only, and for 
all that I know, there may be some other places, where 
special arrangements may be desirable. 

I venture to describe the modifications of the staff which 
I would suggest; and I append my reasons for suggesting 
them. 

(1.) One chief, to be a permanent official in the Home 
Office, adviser of the Secretary of State on all matters con- 
nected with the Factory Acts, directing, and responsible for, 
the work of the whole staff. 

Reasons.—I venture to think it hardly necessary to give 
reasons for the propriety of having but one chief. Nothing 
can be more objectionable than want of uniformity in the 
administration of Acts of a restrictive character, and this 
uniformity can hardly be secured by any other arrangements 
than the above. 


(2.) Assistant-inspectors.—Officials acting under the im- 
mediate instructions of the chief, and responsible to him for 
the work of the sub-inspectors. ‘They are to relieve the 
chief of those active duties of supervision, which the ex- 
tension of the Acts and the substitution of one inspector 
for four (the original number) would render him no longer 
able to perform in person. ‘They are, therefore, to be 
frequently engaged in joining in the inspections of the sub- 
inspectors, and observing their system of work. 
appointment of these officers should be mentioned in any 
new Act, as there seems at present to be a doubt as to 
their legal status, which much impairs their usefulness. To 
have separate districts, but to reside at head-quarters. 

Reasons.—It may seem contradictory, that they should 
have separate districts and yet reside at head-quarters. I 
think they should have separate districts, because they 
would otherwise be wanting in the local knowledge needful 
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for supervising the work and the expenses of the sub- 
inspectors. On the other hand, I think it essential to their 
efficiency, that the sedentary and clerical part of their duties 
should be performed, not in the comparative isolation of 
their district, but at head-quarters, with the opportunity of 
constant communication with the chief. If these officers, 
by whose agency the views of the chief are to exercise 
their influence on the whole staff, have not themselves the 
best means of ascertaining and assimilating those views, 
the uniformity of administration aimed at by the appoint- 
ment of a single chief is entirely missed. There is also 
another advantage in the assistants coming down to the 
sub-inspectors direct from head-quarters, viz., that they 
would have much greater authority as immediate repre- 
sentatives of the departmental head, than as secondary 
officials with means of information, &c., but little, if at 
all, better than those of the sub-inspectors themselves. 

(3.) Sub-inspectors.—The functions of the sub-inspectors 
would remain the same as at present; but I think it pos- 
sible to materially reduce their number by, in many in- 
stances, increasing the size of their present sub-divisions ; 
although the aggregate numbers of the staff would be 
increased by the adoption of a second proposal, upon which 
I make this reduction conditional, viz., that a junior sub- 
inspector should be attached to each sub-division. My 
reasons I will give under the next head. 


(4.) Junior sub-inspectors.—One to be attached to each 
sub-inspector’s division, and to act under his instructions. 
To be of same social position as rest of staff. 

Reasons.—There is a great deal of our work, for the per- 
formance of which but little experience is necesary. I will 
especially instance the visitation of the great majority of 
workshops, and the investigation of complaints of overtime. 
It is probable, moreover, that most of the sub-inspectors 
consider the above-named duties to be rather irksome and 
uninteresting. Now, with officials like the sub-inspectors of 
factories, whom (organise as you may), you can, from the | 
nature of their employment, only partially supervise, it is 
surely as well to remove, where possible, that prolific cause 
of inefficiency—a dislike for the work that has to be done. 
The addition of the junior to each division affords the very 
opportunity that is wanted for this end. The distasteful 
work can be entrusted him. Fresh in his appointment 
he will, at first and for some time, willingly undertake all 
that he is asked to do. The novelty of his situation will 
usually prevent his conceiving the notion that his work is 
beneath him; and it will be only after he has gradually 
acquired the experience and the seniority, which fit him to 
be trusted alone, that he will, in his turn, sicken of these 
simpler duties, and wish to get them done for him by a 
subordinate. Moreover, it is not only by relieving the 
sub-inspector of what is distasteful, that the assistance of a 
junior will add to the efficiency of the former. ‘fhe sub- 
inspector will be less likely to flag in his own work, when 
he feels that he is doing it before a witness, who looks 
to him for an example; while the increased size of his dis- 
trict, and the fact that he is thought of sufficient con- 
sequence to have a subordinate, will make him think more 
highly of his position, and more clearly feel his responsi- 
bilities. 

_ In conclusion, two more observations may be made. 

One is, that those who insist upon the necessity of a 
large increase of the present staff, seem to forget that a 
vast majority of workshops ‘will not require {to be visited 
a second time. It.is only in respect of the working hours 
of women and young persons that the Acts affect the 
majority at all; and even then, they do but authoritatively 
require what is, in most instances, already the custom of 
the trade. No doubt the larger the staff the sooner will 
these preliminary visits have been finished off, but if my 
view be correct, this greater’ rapidity will have been pur- 
chased at the cost of the creation of an army of officials to 
meet a merely temporary emergency. These would have 
either to-be sent about their business as soon as the emer- 
gency is over, or to be retained with nothing whatever for 
them to do. 


In the second place, I would suggest that the length of 
time necessary for a visit to ordinary retail shops (which 
compose in many districts the bulk of the workshops), is 
very different from that taken up by the inspection of a 
large or even of an ordinary factory. In making a return 
for Parliament of those visited by myself in the year ending 
3lst March 1874, I stated the number of both classes at 
between 1,600 and 1,700. Had these all been factories, 
instead of factories and workshops together, the total 
would not have been so large; or it would have represented 
a much greater expenditure of time. Again, on the very 
last occasion in February and March, when I undertook a 
systematic visitation of the Bristol workshops, the sub- 
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inspector and I yisited 486 places in fifteen working days, 
and that without any unusual exertion. “ente 
VIIL—I would, under a new and comprehensive Act, 
exact the surgical certificate for all “ halftimers,’’ because 
I conceive that the younger the person, the greater the ad- 
vantage of the skilled opinion. . But as regards “full- 
“ timers,’ I would allow the substitution of the birth 
certificate for the surgical certificate, at the option of the 
. employer, because if, as I think, it is both impossible and 
undesirable to require the latter of every employer, it is 
better to allow the option to all, than to attempt to draw 
elaborate distinctions, which if not arbitrary, would be 
~ certainly invidious. ; ; 
J make this latter recommendation only after much hesi- 
tation, seeing as I do, not a few advantages (collateral and 
other) in the present system of surgical certificates ; and in 
- making it, I am influenced by the belief that its adoption 


would result in things remaining very much as they are, © 


especially in the larger establishments; those who have 
hitherto been compelled to provide the surgical certificate 
continuing to do so, though the compulsion might no longer 
exist. 

I see no objection (except indeed in the repugnance of 
many of the surgeons) to the memorandum, which, in the 
cases of the smaller occupiers, allows the certificate to be 
given at the surgeon’s residence, instead of at the factory. 
I know of no instances where it has led to personation, 
and I have no fear that it will do so. ; 

’ The amount of the fee (6d.) payable when the certificate 
is so granted, is certainly very small ; and I cannot wonder 
at the objections to it offered by the surgeons. On the 
other hand, it is intolerable that any larger sum should be 
exacted from some wretched man (perhaps struggling for 
his very subsistence), merely because he chances to employ 
a lad or girl under 16 years. Of the two alternatives, it may 
be assumed that there is less evil na slight wound to the 
professional self-respect of the surgeon, than in enforcing 
a higher payment, which might endanger the employer’s 
daily bread. Unfortunately,’ however, a choice of one of 
the alternatives does not settle the matter. In many places, 
the dislike of the surgeons to the sixpenny fee has been so 
great, that we have been unable to find gentlemen who 
would accept the appointment, and as a consequence, we 
are in those places without certifying surgeons atvall. In 
these places the option given to substitute the birth certi- 
ficate for that of the surgeon would be specially useful. 

I do not append a list of the names and addresses of the 
certifying’ surgeons, as the sub-inspectors will have fur- 
nished them in their answers to this part of the question. 

IX.—I think that the principal effect of the Elementary 
Education Act, 1870,has been to familiarise the minds of 
parents and employers with the idea of the compulsory 
education of children ; while its administration has in more 
than one respect a tendency to lighten the work of the 
factory inspectors. More often than not, when we begin to 
impress upon those concerned the necessity of sending the 
children to school, we are mistaken for school board officials, 
and it is supposed that we are insisting upon an “every 
“day and all day ” attendance. A certain amount of re- 
lief is therefore felt, as soon as it is understood that we ask 
much less than that, and that even the schooling which we 
do require, is conditional upon wage-getting employment. 
We are in short able to show that we are much less hard 
upon them than is the school board, and our demands are 
the less unwillingly complied with. 

Moreover, we have to thank the school boards for much 
heip in work which is properly our own. At Bristol espe- 
cially, I frequently receive names and addresses of children, 
whom their visitors have ascertained to be employed in 
workshops without the necessary school attendance. We 
have then nothing to do, but to go to the places suggested, 
and take what steps may seem necessary. instead of having 
had previously to ferret out the places ourselves. I may 
remark here, what should have been included in answer to 
question VII., viz., that this help (considerable already and 

destined to grow with the growth of the school board prin- 
ciple) must go far towards enabling a comparatively small 
factory staff (such as I have suggested) to carry out effici- 
ently the heavier part of its workshop duties. 

The only influence which I have recognised as being 
exercised upon our factory and workshop children by the 
Agricultural Children’s Act, 1873, arises from the fact that 
the latter has been, and is, as far as. I know, a dead letter. 
Children who might’ otherwise have been employed in 
handicrafts or in other restricted labour, are said at present 
to go to the fields, because there they enjoy a happy 
immunity from inquisitive officials, and educational 
troubles. ’ 

Of the effects of the Mines, Acts. I have nothing to 
observe, there being in my “ mine districts” so few factory 
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and workshop trades which employ children. In fact, 
mine is anything but a “ half-time ’’ district altogether. 

X.—I would suggest the following, as having occasioned 
difficulties of one kind or another :-— 2 

(1.) Absence of definition of the word “ premises” in 
Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, sec. 3. sub-see. 7. 

This word, according toa late decision (Redgrave v. 
Lee), seems not to include an establishment in which, 
though there may be a sufficiently evident enclosure or out- 
ward boundary, part of the work is done in the open air, 
and part under cover. A doubt is therefore thrown upon 
the application of the Act to brickfields, and a “* cement 
works *” was in the case named decided to be exempt 
from the Factory Acts, although over 50 persons were 
employed. ~ ' 

(2.) Absence of definition of “occupier” (Workshops 
Regulation Act, 1867). 

In brickfields especially, where the owner of the field 
and of the “ plant” lets them to a “ contractor,” who is to 
make bricks for him at so much per thousand, it has been 
found difficult to decide which of these two persons, viz., 
the owner or the contractor, is “ occupier” for the purposes 
of the Act. 

(3.) The conditions (mentioned in VII.) that children 
must have been employed a whole week in order to make 
the schooling compulsory, and that they must have been 
employed a fortnight in all to make the production of the 
school certificate necessary. 

(4.) The exemption from necessity of giving the weekl 
half-holiday in places where not ae pee A. eid 
are employed in making articles to be sold retail on the 
premises. 

This exemption appears to be quite arbitrary, and has 
been found in practice to be productive of great dissatisfac- 
tion and jealousy. 

(5.) The doubt, whether the Bakehouse Act applies solely 
to the room or rooms in which the bread or biscuits are 
baked, and not to those other parts of a wholesale biscuit 
manufactory, in which the various incidental sses are 
carried on, or whether, on the contrary, it includes in addi- 
tion to the actual bakehouse, ail the premises which com- 
pose the establishment. In the former case, the Factory or 
Workshop Acts would regulate all the premises, except 
the actual bakehouse, while in the latter case they (the 
Factory and Workshop Acts) would have no application 
at all. 


- (26.)—From Mr. Sun-Inspector Bow1ine. 


I.—I received my appointment as sub-inspector’ of fac- 
tories in June 1868, and was sent to Liverpool to take 
charge of the Liverpool district, comprising the greater part 
of South-west Lancashire. While in Liverpool I had also 
the temporary care of a portion of the Stockport distriet, 
covering a considerable part of Cheshire, from Birkenhead 
to Crewe. In April 1871 I removed from Liverpool to 
Birmingham, and since then have had charge of ‘the 
northern district of that town. f 

II.—The whole of my district is in the county of War- 
wick, and the only centres of industry are Birmingham and 
Tamworth. bic: 

The principal occupation under the Factory Act of 1874 
is the manufacture of tape at Tamworth, in which there are 
7 factories at work. There are also in Birmingham 2 small 
elastic web factories; total, 9 factories. Under the Act 
of 1864, there are at Tamworth 2 large pottery works, and 
at Birmingham 3 factories where casting pots are made, 
1 percussion cap factory, 1 lucifer mateh ory, and 
1 paper-staining factory; total, 8 factories. Under the 
Act of 1867, with its amending Acts of 1870 and 1871, 
there is almost every variety of hardware manufacture, of 
which the following are the principal:— i 


Occupation. No. of Factories. 
a 
Axle-trees and railway wheels - = 4 
Brass foundries - - 60 
Bedsteads and safes) - s -14 
Buttons = - 14 
-98 


Chandeliers and gas fittings 
Electro-plate - . : 
Engineers and machinists <"iee 


Glass (including glass cutters) © © 9= 
Guns - : “ - 1% pee 
Tron founders - - - Ty RO 
_Jewellery in all its branches - - = 55 
Lamps = = 3 ty Shaod 
[heel ome. . 
Carried forward - - = 361 


Occupation. No. of Factories. 
Brought forward - - - 361 
Military and naval ornaments - - pene 

_ Metal-rolling, tubes, and wire - - B34 
Nails, cut and cast —s- 2 E S10 
Nuts, bolts, screws, and rivets - - - 10 


Pins - - eat 


Letter-press printing and bookbinding - 32 
Sewing machines - - - Ball 
Stamping, piercing, and die-sinking - - 10 
Steel pens, pencils, and pen-holders  - - 10 
Tin and iron plate, and japanning = - - 10 
Tools and steel toy making - - - 6 
Umbrellas and umbrella furniture = - - 4 

Total - - - 505 


Under the head of miscellaneous occupations there 
are :—-Gas stoves, Jews’ harps, crinolines and under- 
clothing, tailors and clothiers, swords, mdia-rubber, hooks 
and eyes, galvanised, iron, lead, cigars, hinges, confec- 
tionery, coach iron, electro-plating and gilding, ore grind- 
ing, copper kettles, dyeing, gold and silver beating, wood 
turning, nickel and cobalt, saw-mills, thimbles, locks, 
corkscrews, medieval metal, papier maché, nut-crackers, 
buckle tongs, chocolate, horse-clippers, chains, steel, car- 
riage handles, clocks, blinds, paper bags, photographic 
apparatus, braces and belts, book clasps, boilers, pearl and 
tortoise-shell, mathematical instruments, builders, stay 
busks, curtain hooks, and paper mills. 

There are in these occupations about 80 factories. 


'Thus there are, . 


No. of Factories. 


Under Factory Act of 1874 - 3 Pa") 
4 agen. 1864 = S008 
? » 1867, with its amend- 
ing Act - : - - ~ 585 


- 602 


The principal industries under the Workshops Act are,— 
Brushes, brass dressing and finishing, black ornaments, 
chasing chandeliers and gas-fittings, coffin furniture, dress- 
making, millinery and bonnets, die-sinking and forging, 
electro-plate and plating and gilding, engraving, enamel- 
ling, files and file cutting, guns and pistols, glass en- 
graying, etching and cutting, gold and silver beating, gold 
and-silversmiths, jewellery, jewellery cases, ivory, pearl, and 
tortoise-shell, iron and tin plate and japanning, litho- 
graphic printing, lapidaries, lamps, leather work, including 
saddlery and harness, letter cutting, opticians, paper 
boxes, packing cases, rules and tapes, rose engine turning, 
stamping, piercing, and die sinking, saw-mills, steel toys, 
wood turning, watches, movements and hands, wedding 
rings, writing-desks, bags and cases, and wire work. 

here are in my district in the above occupations about 
2,000 workshops. 

Ill.—In the factories coming under the Act of 1874, the 
usual hours are from 6.30 a.m. to 6 p.m., with half an hour 
for breakfast and an hour for dinner. 

In those under the 1864 Act, the hours vary from 6 and 
7 am. to 6 and 7 p.m., with an hour and a half for 
meals. 

In the factories under the 1867 Act, the hours vary very 
much. In most of the iron foundries and engineers and nut 
and bolt works the nine hours system is observed, but this 
system is worked differently in different shops, the chief 
object. being to make a week of 54 hours. In some works 
short days are made on Mondays and Saturdays, 14 hours 
being made between the two days, and work not com- 
mencing on Monday till 9 a.m., and 40 hours is made up 
of ten hours a day on the other four days of the week, 
either from 6.30 a.m. to 6 p.m.,or 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., 
with an hour and a half for meals. 

-In other cases 9$ hours are made on the first five days 
of the week between 6.30 a.m. and 5.30 p.m., and on 
Saturdays 65 hours between 6a.m. and 1 p.m. With the 
exception of one or two nut and bolt works, I know of no 
factories in which women are employed where the nine 
hours’ system is observed. With regard to the bulk of 
the other factories under the 1867 Act, especially those 
where women are employed, I may say, generally, that the 
hours are from 7 and 8 a.m. to 6 and 7 p.m., closing at 
1 and 2 p.m. on Saturdays. 

In the workshops coming under the Workshops Act, 
the usual hours of work may be said to be from 8 a.m. to 
7 p.m., varying on Saturdays from 8 to 2,3, and 4 p.m., 
but owing to the looseness of the Act every sort of irregu- 
larity exists whenever any pressure is brought to bear on 

_ the work, and I have frequently found work going on at 
10 p.m. 


Total number of factories - 
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There is but little overtime made under any of the statu- 
tory modifications. Dressmakers are the most frequent 
applicants for permission, and, with the almanac makers 
and printers are, I think, the only ones who ever apply. 
Unfortunately, applications for permission to work overtime 
are not required to be made through the sub-inspectors, so 
that we are very often ignorant of what overtime is being 
made in our districts. 

I think that under the statutory modifications the 
amount of overtime which may be made is excessive. To 
allow young girls of 14 (or any girls or women at all) to 
work \4 hours a day for 5 days a week, seems to me quite 
beyond the mark, especially in the case of dressmakers and 
milliners. I would therefore suggest that in all cases not 
more than 3 days a week, nor more than 2 consecutively, 
should be allowed for overtime. I would limit the number 
of days to 5 a month, or 60 in the year. 

Any further modifications seem to me very undesirable. 
I believe that the larger the modifications the greater is the 
jealousy and dissatisfaction on all sides. 


IV.—I am of opinion that the factories in my district 
now under the 1867 Act, could not with advantage be 
brought under the Act of 1874, because I think the com- 
pulsory meal time after 43 hours work unnecessary in the 
Birmingham factories. It would quite upset the present 
system of working, and would cause nothing but irritation 
among both employer and employed. The works in the Bir- 
mingham factories is very different from what it is in the 
textile districts. A great portion of it is hand labour, and 
it is scarcely even of the same incessant character as it is 
in textile factories. Most of the operatives in Birmingham 
carry with them to their work more or less of food, and 
and there are plenty of intervals in the day’s work in which 
they can eat it in comparative comfort. The women 
get their tea made hot for them in the factory, and lunch 
and tea time is a common institution. To fix a hard and 
fast time just when they shall have their food would in my 
opinion be a very unnecessary and unpopular step. 

I do not think that any line of distinction between 
factories and workshops is desirable in my district. I am 
sure I could administer one Act a little less rigid than the 
Factory Acts and much more so than the Workshops Acts in 
all places alike. The conditions of labour in the Birmingham 
factories and workshops are identical, and I cannot see any 
reasons for two different labour regulating laws. What is 
wanted is one law, the basis of which should be that in all 
industries coming under its provisions, the labour of young 
persons and women shall not exceed 10 hours a day. 
Such hours to be between 7 a.m. and 6 p.mn., or 8 a.m. and 
7 p.m.* with an hour for dinner. On Saturdays either 
between 7 a.m. and2 p.m., with half an hour for breakfast, 
or between 8 a.m. and 3 p.m., with half an hour for a meal 
after 12 noon. Children to work not more than five hours 
a day, such hours to be made either in the forenoon, or 
afternoon, not in both. Forenoon and afternoon sets to 
change weekly. On such a basis as this I thoroughly 
believe an Act might be framed which could be readily 
applied to all factories and workshops in my district. The 
present Workshops Act I consider so entirely bad, as to be 
past amending. 

V.—There are some occupations with regard to which I 
think evidence should be taken as to the advisability or 
otherwise of placing them under the regulations of factory 
law. One, that carried on in bakehouses, is under some 
little statutory regulation, but only as to points purely 
sanitary. It will be found that the hours of work are often 
very trying, especially to young people; at the same time, 
happily, in Birmingham the labour of women and young 
persons is but little made use of. There are in the borough 
340 bakehouses, and in all these 15 women only, 5 female 
young persons, and 27 male young persons are employed, 
the youngest being 14 years of age. I have from time to 
time received complaints of young persons being kept at 
work for very long hours. 

Another occupation is that of females and young persons 
in retail shops, especially in drapers and millinery shops. 
There can be no doubt, that in many cases the long hours 
girls and women are kept on their feet must be injurious to 
them. This the more respectable shopkeepers have re- 
cognised, and as far as possible they have shortened the 
hours of their employés, but the keen competition of their 
neighbours has prevented them from going as far as they 
would like. I think I may say that the owners of the 
larger and better managed shops would hail with pleasure 
an Act of Parliament which would compel all alike to shut 
up at a certain hour. There are, however, many difficulties 
in the way of such a measare. The working classes must, 
as a rule, do much of their shopping after 7 and 8 p.m; 


* The dinner hour to divide the day into two five’hour spells. ~ 
H 2 
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then again the compulsory limit on the hours of female 
labour would perhaps lead, wherever it was found possible, 
to the substitution of male labour, and thus one of the 
most suitable fields for the employment of women would 
be invaded. I trust that evidence as to the case of women 
and young persons in retail shops-will be taken. Public 
- opinion is, I think, strongly in favour of shortening their 
hours of work. ‘The only question is, whether it shall be 
left to public opinion, which has already done much ; or 
whether it may be found practicable to legislate on the 
question. On one point, at all events, the Act should be 
made clear, and that is, that no young person or woman 
who has been employed in a factory or workshop shall, after 
their legal hours of work have expired, be kept on the 
premises to conduct retail sales behind the counter. 

Any new Act, also, should be so worded as to protect 
without doubt errand boys in factories and workshops. 
One often sees here in the streets poor little children of 
tender years quite late in the evening carrying heavy loads 
of gun barrels. This is often the case, after the child has 
worked his half-time hours, and attended school. Unless 
such children are followed back to their places of employ- 
ment and found actually engaged in some work there, it is 
not always possible to get a conviction for overwork. The 
only other occupations in my district into which I think 
inquiry should be made are those of women and children 
on pit banks, and of children employed in canal boats. 

VI.—I think that the very large increase in the number 
of half-time children is a matter which should receive the 
attention of the Education Department, in order that some 
means may be devised for securing a better education for 
these children. At present owing to many causes, chiefly 
to the custom of so generally employing them in the morn- 
ing and sending them only to afternoon schools, they fail 
to reap the full benefit of even half-time education. The 
way also in which they must per force at times leave their 
classes while a lesson is in an unfinished state, and the dis- 
favour with which they are regarded by many schoolmasters 
tend to retard their progress. In populous manufacturing 
districts, and where school boards exist, it may be found 
possible before long to have a few schools set apart for half- 
time children; or failing this, for special classes to be ar- 
ranged for them in the existing schools. 

The present staff of masters and teachers in board schools 
have their hands already full, and I believe find the work 
of night schools almost more than they can undertake. 
Might there not therefore, be some arrangement made for 
special teachers for half-time children who would also un- 
dertake the work in night schools? There is one other 
point of importance to the educational progress of these 
children, and that is, that they should be only allowed to at- 
tend such schools as have been certified as efficient. I think 
the form of school certificate might be improved and made 
less troublesome for the schoolmasters to fill up, and easier 
for the inspector to glance through and detect irregularities. 

Books of school certificates of different sizes should be 
supplied free of cost by the inspector of the district to all 
employers, and no loose sheets allowed, and I would suggest 
some such form as the following :— : 


Tirte or Act. 


Certificate of Half-time School Attendance. 


I hereby certify that the undermentioned children have 
attended school as required by the above Act during the 
week ending 1875. 


(Signed) Principal Teacher. 


manic of Child Name and Address of Morning or After- 


Employer. noon Attendance. 
Jane Smith - | Brown and Co., Broad Street - | Morning. 
Tmma Roberts -| Ditto - " - - | Ditto. 


Certificate of Irregular Half-time School Attendance. 


Thereby certify that the undermentioned children have 
not attended school, as required by the above Act, during 
the week ending 1875, on the days shown 
in the margin. Y 
, Principal Teacher. 


Nahe and’ Address oF Attendances missed. 


Name of Child. Employer. 


Morning. | Afternoon. 


Brown and Co., Broad St. 
Ditto - - 


Jane Smith - 7th, 9th, 10th. 


Emma Roberts - | 6th, 8th. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


Certificate of missed attendances made up during the 
week ending 1875. 
, Principal 'Teacher. 


Day on which Full- 
time Attendance 
was made. 


Name and Address of 


Name of Child. Employer 


Jane Smith - | Brown and Co., Broad Street - 


Ditto - - o ~ 


13th, 15th, 16th. 


Emma Roberts - 14th, 17th. 


N.B.—AUl this to appear on the face of one sheet. 


Should the child’s certificate show that she had been 
absent from school on any day or days during the previous 
week, both parent and employer to be made liable to penal- 
ties if the missed attendances are not made up in three 
weeks, unless it shall appear that there were sufficient 
reasons for her absence. 

VII.—I think that as long asthe sphere of our work 
is not extended beyond its present limits, that is, beyond 
the scope of the interests atfected by the present Factory 
and Workshops Acts, a small addition to our present 
staff would make it sufficient to enforce an Act such as 
] have sketched in my answer to question IV. 

A re-arrangement of the districts might be found neces- 
sary, so as to ensure that the actual amount of work to be 
done ‘shali be equally divided among the whole staff of’ 
inspectors. And here I would say that I can see no reason 
for any longer calling us sub-inspectors. In my experience 
we are the only factory inspectors; and J think calling us 
subs, lowers our position, and detracts somewhat from the 
force which we should carry with us in our inspections.* 
It is then.a point of importance, I think, that the districts 
and centre points should be so arranged that inspectors in 
contiguous districts might easily co-operate in any urgent 
and difficult cases, and that they should be instructed to 
do so.. I have found the enforcement of the Acts made 
much more easy and effective since the appomtment of 
another inspector to assist in my district when required to 
do so. This is especially the case in visiting large factories, 
and in night work. My suggestions with regard to the 
staff are, that there should be :—one Chief Commissioner of 
Labour, regulating laws at the Home Office; two assistant 
commissioners, or secretaries, also at the Home Office, who 
whenever required to do so by the commissioner, shall 
travel into any of the inspectors’ districts, with power to 
question and direct them in accordance with any instruc- 
tions they may have received from head-quarters; also to 
make general inquiries and reports on any matters touching 
the operation of the law, or its administration. That there 
shall be a re-arrangement of the districts, with regard to 
which several of the senior or representative inspectors 
shall be consulted. ; 

That the number of inspectors shall be increased in so 
far as it may be found necessary after relieving some of the 
larger and more populous districts, and forming new ones. 
If the Agricultural Children’s Act is placed in our hands a 
much larger increase in the staff will be necessary. Speak- 
ing roughly, and putting this last Act out of the question, 
I think that 500 of the present “ factories,’ and 1,500 of. 
the present “workshops” is as much as one inspector can 
justly take charge of. 

I have failed to see what practical good has resulted from 
the appointment of local assistant inspectors. ‘They do 
not carry with them, in any inspecting they may do, the 
weight of a sub-inspector who has made himself known 
and felt throughout his district, and it seems to me they 
often only unnecessarily hamper his action. Red-tapeism is 
increased, and the promptness which should characterise the 
actual factory imspector in his work is marred. My idea 
is, that every care should be taken to appoint really good 
men, and gentlemen, for the post of factory inspectors, and 
they then should be as little trammelled as possible. ‘They 
are always before the public, and the very nature of their 
work will ensure that they shall not easily do wrong with- 
out the knowledge of it being brought under the notice of 
the Home Office. I think, therefore, that the management 
of their districts should be left entirely in their hands, 
being only required to report to the Commissioner what 
they have done under the powers given to them, or what 
they recommend should be done under any powers vested in 
the Home Office. 1 humbly submit that while the efficiency 
of the staff is under consideration, the subject of the slowness 
of promotion in the department should receive attention. I 
have only to add, that I am strongiy of opinion that to 
appoint a lower grade of inspectors would be a mistake, 
The educated occupiers of large or small factories or work- 
shops would, I think, feel that on points of so much 


_ * J therefore in ihe following propositions style the present sub- 
inspectors as “ inspectors.” 
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importance to them as factory legislation they could not 
submit their interests safely and satisfactorily into the 
hands of an inferior grade of officials, nor consult with them, 
as they now do with us. With the rough and uneducated 
occupiers of factories and workshops, I believe that a 
factory inspector but Jittle removed from them in the 
social scale, would be in constant hot water, and at some 
risk of haying his head broken. I personally want no local 
visitor or workshop inspector under me for the reasons 
above stated, I think I should find them in the way. At 
the same time, perhaps, we might have more power to call 
in the aid of police detectives in case of need. 

VIII.--I think the time has arrived when compulsory 
surgical certificates should be abolished. I find in my 
district that on the whole the system is productive of more 
harm than good. As a protection to occupiers of large 
factories, where many young hands are employed, these 
certificates may still be of some use, and I would not 
therefore propose to abolish entirely the office of certifying 
surgeon, but I would leave the obtaining of their certificates 
optional on the part of the employer. My own view of the 
matter is that we require neither surgical certificates nor 
copies of birth registers to. be compulsorily obtained by 
the employers, though doubtless many will obtain them 
for their own protection. As long as employers and parents 
are held liable to penalties in the case of illegal employment 
of children, and if the onus of proving the child’s age is 
made to rest with them in case of a prosecution, and if 
there is an efficient and sufficient staff of inspectors who 
will prosecute, I think the law may be quite as thoroughly 
enforced without compulsory age certificates as with. I 
have had under my charge in Birmingham thousands 
of workshops in which no certificate of age is required to 
be obtained, and I am satisfied that there is less illegal 
employment of children in these workshops, than there 
is in factories where surgical certificates have to be ob- 
tained. In fact, my prosecution returns will show this. In 
Birmingham many parents and employers have come to 
regaril surgical certificates as a legal sanction for break- 
ing the law. Children who are known 1o be under age are 
submitted for examination, and if the doctors pass them, 
as they frequently do, (they admit themselves that, in 
populous manufacturing districts, it is almost impossible 
to judge accurately of age by any physical developments), 
the parents and employers consider themselves protected 
from any penalties. ‘The school board officers tell me that 
if is no uncommon thing for mothers of children whom 
they (the officers), know to be under age, to say, “ Oh, he’s 
** allright. You can’t touch him ; he’s passed the doctor.” 
We are, perhaps, in this town in an unusually good posi- 
tion for enforcing the law without certificates. The school 
board has been most energetic in enforcing the Education 
Act. Its officers keep a record of every child in their dis- 
tricts, and periodically a census is taken. Owing to the 
courtesy of the clerk, and the willing assistance which the 
officers always give us, we are sel(lom at a loss in proving a 
child’s age, and between the action of the school board 
and our own, I really believe there are very few children in 
Birmingham who are illegally employed, or are not obtain- 
ing the amount of education required by law. 

There is another argument against the compulsory 
surgical certificates, the impracticability of enforcing them. 
We have already had to give them up in many small 

_factories brought under the 1867 Act, we cannot therefore 
expect to be able to enforce them in the thousands of little 

* workshops, yet if they are of any real value they should be 
enforced in all places alike. 

Tt has been ‘argued that they are of use in’ preventing 
sickly children, or such as are suffering from any physical 

incapacity from being employed. I can only say that I 
can recollect no case where a certificate has been refused on 
these grounds; nor except in the case of infections dis- 
orders do I see that much good would result from placing 
such power in the hands of certifying surgeons. Sickly or. 
deformed children are often in a better position in a factory 
than they would be in their squalid uncomfortable homes 
where, in too many cases, owing to the employment of the 

mothers away from home, there would be no one to 

“mind” them, and we may fairly argue that whatever 

wages they can make, they will be the better fed and 
clothed for having made. In the case of infectious dis- 

orders, it so rarely happens that a child suffering from such 
would be sent out to work, that we certainly don’t want so 
expensive a machinery as surgical certificates to protect us. 
Of course such cases as scald heads, itch, ophthalmia, &c., 
are sometimes detected by the doctors and stopped, but 
such cases occur much more frequently after the child has 
been examined, and has taken its place in the factory, so 
that if medical examination is thought necessary, it should 
take place periodically through all factories and workshops 
in the kingdoms; but who is to pay for it? 


To sum up, I do not think surgical certificates are worth 
the heavy tax they have become or the irritation they so 
frequently cause. 

The addresses of the certifying surgeons in my district 
are :— 

ae Jordan, Esq., 22, Colmore Row, Birming- 
am. 

S. Chavasse, Esq., 100 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

Dr. Joy, The Moat House, ‘Tamworth. 

IX.—In Birmingham the effect of the energetic action 
taken by the school board in enforcing the Education Act 
has been to increase the number of half-timers, as in 
many schools the fee for these children is smaller than for 
full-timers. The school board officers have been of much 
assistance to us in securing regular school attendance of 
half-timers. The result of the parallel working of the 
Education Act with the Vactory and Workshops Acts in 
Birmingham has been, that more young hands have been 
sent to work, and that all that can be done has been done 
to insure that they shall have as much education as our 
present machinery will admit of. 

In the Tamworth district I should say that the Coal 
Mines and Metalliferous Mines Acts affect injuriously 
the interests of the manufacturers and the education of 
the children, for owing to their being allowed to work full- 
time at a younger age under this Act than under the 
Factory Act, most of them are drawn away from the 
factories to the mines, causing trouble to the manufacturers, 
and upsetting school arrangements, and of course re- 
sulting to the children themselves in a reduced amount of 
education. 

No steps have been taken within my knowledge to put 
the Agricultural Children’s Act into operation in my 
district. 

X.—The only other points which strike me at present 
are, that in framing such an Act as I have sketched in my 
answer to question IV.. you would open the way to break- 
fast, and generally tea being taken at home among the 
whole family, thus ensuring more comfort and economy 
than under the present system, where each working member 
of the family makes a meal by himself. 

I think our powers in sanitary matters and in the guard- 
ing of machinery should be enlarged, and that the reporting 
of accidents to the certifying surgeons, instead of directly 
to us, is an unnecessary loss of time and money. 


(27.)—From Mr. Sun-Inspecron Woop. 


I.—I was appointed a junior in March 1872. I took 
charge first of the North Manchester and then of the Sal- 
ford district. L.assisted in Mr. Blenkinsopp’s district, and 
was appointed sub-inspector to my present district in 
March 1873. 

Il.—My district consists of Beds, South Northants, 
North Bucks, and North Herts. 

Principal centres, Northampton, Luton, and Dunstable. 

Principal industries, boot making, pillow lace, straw hat 
trade, and straw plaiting. 

Number of factories about 150, 2 under 1874 Act, 145 
under 1867 Act, 5 or 6 under 1864 Act. 

Number of factories in chief industries, 2 silk mills, 
6 paper mills, 58 letter-press printers, 30 metal workers by 
steam-power, founders, &c,, 23 boot factories, 21 straw hat 
factories. 

Principal industries under the Workshop Act, boot 
making, pillow lace, straw hat trade, straw plait. The 
great bulk of the work is done “at home,” nearly every 
home of a working man is a “workshop,’’ it is therefore 
very difficult to compute the number. In a small work by 
Austen, the following numbers are given in the straw trade 
in 1861 :—Straw plait trade; males, 1,974 ; females, 23,050. 
Straw hat trade; males, 1,036; females, 9,785. 

I1J.—Hours of work in factories ——Boot trade, 6 to 6 or 
7 to 7. Straw hat trade, during the slack season, only 
few and very irregular, during the busy season last 9 to 9. 

Hours of work in workshops.—Boot trade, many work 
the same as boot factories. Straw hat trade, few and 
irregular out of the season, 9 to 9 in the season. Pillow 
lace and straw plait, at all times up to 9 p.m. ‘The limita- 
tion of the number of working hours under the Workshops 
Act is practically impossible. 

Modifications.—Straw hat trade, this season factories 
have been allowed to work as workshops, from 9 to 9, 
and no overtime has been worked. Country letter-press 
printers sometimes require to work overtime one day per 
week, when printing the local weekly newspaper. I think 
by making the Acts more elastic, modifications might be 
avoided, as by allowing both factories and workshops to 
choose any 12 consecutive hours between 6 a.m. and 9 p,m. 
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The hours chosen to be displayed upon a notice board in 
the works. All modifications are undesirable. No. new 
modification is necessary. 

IV.—I- have only two factories under the 1874 Act, 
hence my experience thereof is not sufficient to entitle me 
to form an opinion. The line of.demarcation between 
factories and workshops cannot be enforced with'any pre- 
cision. I do not think it desirable to unduly favour small 
works. Every works ought to have a simple register of 
the hands employed. 

V.—* Coprolite” diggings do not seem to come under 
any Act at present enforced. Many boys are employed 
therein and are totally neglected. Instance of such works 
at sold cit near Ampthill, Beds. 

I.—At present it is incumbent upon the sub-inspector 

sa prove that the child has worked a certain length of 
time, before school attendance or a certificate is required 
(see sections 14 and 16, Workshops Act). This proof’ in, 
my district is almost impossible. It would be better +o 
reverse this procedure, and require a child to have attended 
school, and to procure its attendance certificate before 
being allowed to commence work. Thus every child found 
working would have a certificate to show, without any 
further proof being laid upon the sub-inspector. The 
educational sections of the W orkshops Act are so indefinite 
as to be impracticable and vexatious, more particularly to 
school teachers and managers, who are coming to regard 
the pseudo half-time of the Workshop Act as a nuisance. 
The educational provisions of the Factory Acts are much 
better, and would work well in my district. The school 
attendance ought to be at “efficient”? schools. Much 
harm has accrued in my district from the word “school ” 
not being thus defined. 
VIJ.—I do not think that the present staff of “in- 
spectors’’ is sufficient. The present administrative 
method in our department is a rather cumbrous one, for 
instance, I have to make my weekly report to and ‘await 
instructions from the assistant inspector. The assistant 
inspector cannot give me any orders at his own discretion, 
he simply forwards my report with comments to the in- 
spector. The inspector, after consideration of the report 
and comments, writes to the assistant inspector his wishes 
and orders, and the assistant inspector, without adding 
thereto or taking from these orders, transmits them to me. 
Thus much time and force is lost. There,ought to be no 
intermediary between the practical visiting sub-inspector, 
and the directing administrator of the district. It would 
be better that the present assistant inspectors should be 
made inspectors, say four or six of them, and that there 
should be a chief inspector, not having a district, who 
should be chairman at meetings of the inspectors, and the 
authority for communication between the Department and 
the Secretary of State. 

VIIi.—I think certifying surgeons are required in the 
large factory districts, where many children are employed 
in each works, as the verification of age, if thrown upon 
the sub-inspectors, would greatly increase their work. 

Mr. Hy. Terry, St. Giles Street, Northampton. 

Mr. Thompson Foster, Dayentry, Northants. 

Dr. Prior, Bedford. 

Dr. Clarke, Upper George Street, Luton, Beds. 

Dr. Farr, High Street, Dunstable, Beds. 

Dr. Ed. Lawton, Lake Street, Leighton Buzzard, 

Beds. 

Mr. Bernard, Hemel Hemsted, Herts. 

Dr. O. H. Foster, Hitchin, Herts. 

Dr. Pope, Tring, Herts. 

Dr. West, Harpenden, Herts. 

Mr. R. D. Shields, Buckingham. 

Mr. W. A. Rogers, Wolverton, Bucks. 

IX.—The Elementary Education Act has not had much 
effect upon school attendance in my district. Compulsory 
attendance is very exceptional. 

The Educational Department required school accommo- 
dation to be provided, but nothing more, and nothing 
more has, as the rule, been done. The Agricultural 
Children’s Act did a little good in a few places at first, but 
it is rapidly passing away, as it is found that the Act may 
be broken with impunity. These two Acts and the Work- 
shops Act interlock in their jurisdiction in a remarkable 
manner in my district. It is a very common thing to find 
that a child has worked under each of these Acts in suc- 
cession in the course of a week, hence it is extremely 
difficult to prove ‘that they are liable to the jurisdiction of 
poh of the three. 

X.—I think that the Workshops Act ought ‘to be 
repealed, that there ought to be special sections’ for pro- 
cedure in-taking and proving cases ‘before magistrates ; 
the difficulties under this head in a rural workshop district 
are extremely great, and occupy much of the sub- inspector’s 
time, I have ‘not space to go ‘into detail, but I may point 
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‘ summer, some changing 8 to 7 in the winter. 


out one fact, in all cases under the Workshops Act ‘I have 
to prove a negative. I think that in all cases where the 
family only are engaged in their own home at a handicraft 
it would be better for some local officer to inspect, and, if 
desirable, to report to the sub-inspector. The handicraft 
of straw plaiting is carried on in this manner, and in the 
straw plait district my duties are merely those of a school 
board visitor, not of a factory sub-inspector. I think there 
ought to be special clauses for sanitary matters\in ¢on- 
nexion with workshops, which are often very unwholesome. 

‘There is much important detail in connexion with work- 
shop regulations requiring revision, which I could more 
easily explain personally than write. 

James Wm. Woop; 


19th May 1875. Northampton. 


(28.)—From Mr. Juntor Sus-Insprotor Cams. 


I.—I have served about six months in the East Birming- 
ham district. 

IJ.—List of factories in the East Birmingham Cis priel, 
county of Warwick :— 

Under 1864 Act :— 


Ammunition (5), earthenware (8) Coeabin eerie 
Under 1867 Act :— t 

Bolts and nuts, rivets, screws, hinges (19) sino) 
Brass foundries (86), buttons ( (24) - - 116 
Bookbinding and printing (26), wagons (3) cae te 
Chandeliers and gas fittings (11) engineers (39) - 50 
Electro-plate (16), gun trades ( (78) - - 94 
Glass trades (38) - - 38 
Grinding, polishing, and ny nishing (61) - 61 
Tron foundries (29), jewellery (7) - - 36 
Lamps (5), nails (16), piss (13) - - - 34 
Steel pens (4) - - - 4 
Tools and steel toys (27), wire (13) - - 40 
Thimbles (6), miscellaneous (132) - - 138 

666 


Total number of factories, 666. 
This list represents the real number of factories in my 
district. 


List of workshops in the East pipet < district :— 
3 


Gun trades - : s “0 (B71 
Jewellery trades - - - - 230° 
Trades in wood - - - = OS 
Millinery and dressmaking - - 105 
Pearl buttons - - - = ZG 
Ivory, bone, and metal buttons - ahs MEDI 
Brass dressing - 2 ie EME Se 
Electro-plating - - - - 20 
Files, swivels and hinges - - ~ 39 
Black ornaments — - - - - 24 
Various - - - - - 740 
1,756 


Total number of workshops in register, 1,756. 

The real number of workshops in my district, I should 
say, would be about 2,500. 

III.—Majority of the factories work from 7 to 6 in the — 
The hours 
in the workshops generally aré 8 to 7, and dressmakers 
83 to 8. 

IV.—In my opinion it would not be advisable to bring 
the trades of Birmingham under the 1874 Acts, particu- 
larly with respect to ‘the alteration of the meal hours. I 
consider the most suitable hours of work would be from 
7am. to 6 p.m., or 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., at the option of the 
employer, and that the protected hands should still be 
permitted to work five hours without an interval for 
meals. 

This would divide the day’s work into two portions of 
five hours each, and vould eminently suit the half-time 
system. I do not think that there would be any difficulty 
in including in these hours all branches of indus 

VI. uate: time education would be, no doubt, mate- 
rially improved if schools, for half-timers only, were esta- 
blished’ where possible, and if not possible, if classes for 
half-timers were established in the existing schools. At 
present half-timers (who generally attend school in the 
afternoon) frequently join a class in the middle of a day's 
course of study. 

I do not think that any alteration is required | in the 
system of school certificates. 

VIi.—In several districts, and certainly in this one, the 
staff of inspectors requires a slight increase, owing to the 
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large number of workshops....I consider that.Birmingham 
might be well worked by four inspectors instead of three 
(that is to say, if the work remains as it is at present). 

The department should be under one head to ensure 
uniformity throughout the kingdom. The present “ sub- 
“ inspectors ’’ and “ junior sub-inspectors ”? should be 
styled “ inspectors,” and there should be one only in each 
district. 

There should be three or four ‘‘ supernumerary inspec- 
“ tors ” attached on appointment to some district to learn 
their work, and who would after a few months be available 
to fill any vacancy, permanent or temporary. 

VII1.—The system of surgical certificates should in my 
opinion be voluntary not compulsory. In many factories 
no doubt the occupier would make use of them as a pro- 
tection, but in many smaller factories, where perhaps two 
big boys of 15 are employed, it is merely irritating to 
the employer to be obliged to obtain and pay for surgical 
certificates to say they are 13. 

Owing to the constant shifting of the boys from one 
situation to another, these fees are a great tax on the em- 
ployer, and the lew is often evaded in order to evade the 
tax. 

If the workshop occupiers were obliged to obtain certifi- 
cates for their young hands, the evil would be much 
increased. Even now, in some of the smaller factories, I 
find I cannot insist on the books being kept as the occupier 
cannot read or write. 

Addresses of certifying surgeons :— 

E. S. Machin, Esq., Erdington, near Birmingham. 

J. Harvey, Esq., M.D., Wheeler Street, Lozells, near 
Birmingham. 

F. Jordan, Esq., Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


(29.)—From Mr. Sus-Insructor J. A. Jones. 


I.—Sub-inspector of factories since February 13, 1871, 
Wolverhampton centre, under R. Baker, Esq. 

Ii.—Parts of South Staffordshire, Salop, and Worcester- 
shire. Wolverhampton, Willenhall, Sedgley, Dudley, 
Netherton, Round Oak, Brettel Lane, Wordsley, Brierley 
Hill, Stourbridge, Kinver, The Lye, Cradley Heath, Crad- 
ley, Old Hill, Hales Owen, Broseley, Ironbridge, Coal- 
brookdale, Coalport, Bridgnorth, Wellington, Oaken Gates, 
Dawley Green, Ketley, Shifnal, Shrewsbury, Wem, Whit- 
church, Oswestry, Ellesmere. 


Staffordshire - Wolverhampton. Wordsley. 
Willenhall. Brierley Hill. 
Sedgley. Kinver. 
Round Oak. Cradley Heath. 


Brettel Lane. 


Worcestershire Dudley. Cradley. 
' Netherton. Old Hill. 
Stourbridge. Hales Owen. 
, The Lye. 
Salop - - Broseley. Ketley. 
, Tronbridge. Shifnal. 
Coalbrookdale. Shrewsbury. 
Coalport. Wem. 
_ Bridgnorth. Whitchurch. 
Wellington. Oswestry. 
Oaken Gates. Ellesmere. 
Dawley Green. 
c List of factories in trades :— 
Foundries | - - 76, Hurdles - - 8 
Printers Pore - 61 Galvanizers - ree 7, 
Forges - - - 54] Agricultural implements 6 
Blast furnaces - - 33] Fire-irons = eh od se 
Bricks - - - 30) Screws - - 6 
Glass engravers - 24) Anyils - - =D 
Locks - - - 21] Vices - - - 65 
' Polishers - - 17 | Bookbinders - ct 
Engineers - - 15]! Tron braziers - Sens: 
Spades -—- - 14] Machiney - =" Oo 
lass manufacturers - 14 | Key stampers - sr 
Boilers and gasometers 13 | Edge tools - oe a) 
Tobacco pipes - - 12 |. Keys “- - =. 5 
Fitting shops - - 12] Gun barrels. - - 4 
Potteries - - 10] Cut nails - - 4 
Chains - - 9| Gas fittings - - 4 
Anchors > - 9{| Whitesmiths - eS: 
Japanners = - - 9] Bedsteads cs eS 
Bolts - - - 9) Range handles. - 3 
Tubes - - - 8| Washers — - oS 
Fenders ~~ - = eo uLeers sete = - 3$ 


iS 
os 


Brass cock8iper = -- 


- Banding = - 
Hollow ware - - 


Gun locks e fans 


Encaustic tiles - Tools - = E 
Railway plant - - Jews harps | - a 
Horse-shoes_ - - Tin platers . - . 
Wood turners - - Varnish = ‘s 
Paper - - - Boot tops - = 
Spectacle frames - Tin toys - - 
Steel toys - - Stair rods - - 
Safes - - - Electro-platers - 
Hinges - < Baths - - - 
Blank trays - - Wire drawers - - 
Glass bottles - - Curry combs. - - 
Scythes - - Latches - - 
Vermin traps - - Gridirons - 


Artificial manure - Waggon wheels 


Tiles - - - Carpet bag frames - 
Worsted spinners - Felt - - - 
Boots - - - Bridge girders - - 
Flax spinners - = China - - - 
Bleachers - - Carpets - - 
Lead works - = Coffee mills | - - 
Tobacco manufacturer | Chandeliers - = 
Buttons 2 - Cotton ties = - - 
Grinders = = | Flat irons - - 
Rivets - - = Enamelers - - 


Fustian cutters 


Telegraph apparatus - 
Music printer - 


Bagging weaver - 


1 
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Crucibles - - 
Steel forks = e Total - 640 
Parchment s - a 
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Wire ropes” - - 


Occupations carried on in Factories.—Iron, glass, bricks, 
locks, encaustic tiles, flax spinning, worsted spinning, car- 
pets, china, spades, keys, fenders, fire-irons, boilers, chains, 
brass and iron casting, printing, chains, nails, anchors, 
anvils, bolts, horse-shoes, tubes, hurdles, chandeliers, fit- 
tings, and japanned goods. 

Occupations in Workshops.—Locks, keys, chains, nails, 
bolts, traps, latches, bricks, tiles, curry combs, hinges, steel 
toys, bolts, nuts, spectacle frames, screws, rivets. 


Factories under 1864 - 2 6 
2 55. 2867 ~ =! 263) 

ee eA Cye! - = 5 
Total - = - 640 


Having recently had a large addition to my district, I 
cannot give the correct number of workshops, but should 
imagine there will be about 2,000 directly under my super- 
vision. Mr. Brewer has the charge of about 7,000 ‘nail 
and chain shops in my boundaries. 

I{J.—The usual factory hours are observed in nearly al 
the trades in my district, printers and milliners being the 
only important exceptions to the rule. In my opinion, 
modifications seem to be unnecessary except in open-air 
brick and tile yards, rope walks, and printing and millinery 
establishments. 

The confined rooms, in which milliners are frequently 
obliged to work, combined with the close application re- 
quired, tell greatly upon the health of the girls and women 
employed, and call for a reduction in the.number of days 
allowed for overtime. 

Ishould recommend that two days’ grace in any one week, 
or 40 days during the year, would be ample for any extra- 
ordinary or mourning orders. 

If the general public is once given to understand that 
orders for balls, weddings, and funerals cannot, for the 
future, be completed at a few hours’ notice, I feel sure that 
the heads of dressmaking houses will not complain of the 
time granted for the fulfilment. 

IV.—No advantage could arise, in my opinion, to any 
work now under the 1864 and 1867, if brought under the 
1874 Act. 

I should strongly advocate one Act for factories and 
workshops, exception being made to trades which require 
double turns, or day and night work. 

Having freely canvassed my district on this point, I 
have come to the conclusion that little if any dissatisfac- 
tion will be felt or shown by the workshop masters if 
brought under the same control as the large employers of 
labour, who complain that great injustice is being done to 
them by the wide concessions granted under the Workshop 
Act to their competitors In a smaller way of business. 

I ask why should a manufacturer who happens to haye 
50 hands employed be put to greater expense for surgical 
examinations, be subject to greater penalties, and be re- 
stricted to more circumscribed limits as to the time for 
commencing and leaving off work, than his neighbour in 
the same trade who has only 45? - : 
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Many more instances I could give and would, had not 
these glaring inconsistencies been so often brought before 
the public. : : 

I wish to call attention to the great difficulty the iron 
masters have in obtaining boys of 13 and over ‘to carry on 
their works, and should advise that, under no considera- 
tion, the age at which they can be employed should be 
raised. : 

Half-timers are practically expelled from forges, owing 
to the works being carried on during the night, so that in 
the district where iron mills abound, boys between the ages 
of 13 and 18 are never to be met with in sufficient numbers 
to meet the demand, and their wages are unusually high. 

A sirong feeling is growing up, especially in works where 
women are largely employed, to commence work at 8 a.m. 
and leave off at 7 p.m., dividing the day’s labour into equal 
parts of five hours, with one hour for dinner. 

This plan has, undoubtedly, many advantages, and de- 
mands consideration. : 

Great complaints are made by the school teachers that 
the half-timers are only sent to school in the afternoons, 
when certain subjects are always taught, and that children 
who come in this way are left perfectly ignorant of other 
necessary rudiments. 

In some girls’ schools the afternoons are always devoted 
to sewing, so that these children never have an opportunity 
of learning either to read or write. , 

Alternate morning and afternoon schooling should be 
required by law. , - 

The inconveniences arising from women leaving their 
homes at too early an hour in the morning are too well 
known, and need not be dealt with by me. ' 

The 8 to 7 plan would meet both this and the half-time 
difficulty. 

V.—I urgently recommend evidence to be taken on the 
employment of women on pit banks (to my mind one of 
the blackest spots of the labour question), boys driving 
canal boats, gin and coal truck horses, and bakehouses. 

Women and children employed on pit ;banks in con- 
nexion with blast furnaces ought to be brought directly 
either under the factory or mines inspection. 

As the question now stands, the inspectors of both fight 
shy, not wishing to encroach on each other’s duties.in this 
matter. 

VI.—See remarks under head IV. 


Recommendations. 


1. That power be given to us to prevent children em- 
ployed at any handicraft from attending dame’s schools, 
where frequently the rooms are crowded, badly ventilated, 
and the teachers far from efficient. 

2. That all school boards should be instructed to furnish 
us periodically with lists of children employed at work who 
are irregular in their attendance at school. 

3. That some uniform school certificate be required. 


Vil.—There are, no doubt, several districts where indus- 
tries are increasing with great rapidity which require addi- 
tional help, and where a sub-division should be made; for 
my part, with occasional help among the workshops, I 
should not propose any alteration in my district. _ 

The present arrangement under which the business of 
the factory work is carried on is, in my opinion, open to 
great improvement. The following staff would, I think, 
give greater satisfaction both to officers and public :— 

1 Chief Commissioner, with secretary and clerks. 
— Inspectors. 
— Supernumerary Inspectors. 
No assistant inspectors, sub-inspectors, or junior sub- 
* inspectors needed. 

The term sub-inspector ought to be blotted out, for it 
detracts in some measure from our authority and influence, 
and is no true designation of our duties, for we really and 
truly are the inspectors of our various districts, and I fail 
to see what difference exists between our appointment and 
that of the inspectors of schools and mines, except the 
name. 

If any additional help is required at any time, say for 
visiting summer brickyards in any particular district, a 
small staff of supernumerary inspectors should be ap- 
pointed, to be sent here and there at the discretion of the 
chief. 

There is a point which I should like to introduce, and it 
may perhaps come under this head. fic 

Frequently we have to call in the assistance of the police 
in our night raids, to whom naturally we give a slight con- 
sideration for the extra work. ‘This expenditure has never 
been allowed in our accounts, although I see no reason 
why we should suffer this loss. 

’ If a staff of workshop inspectors, at a salary of, say 80/. 
a year, are appointed (a plan I know entertained by some 
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of my colleagues), let me suggest they should act imme- 
diately under our control, otherwise endless complications 
would arise. 

VIII.—As to the employment of certifying surgeons, I 
would leave the question optional, laying the onus of proof 


of age on master and parent. 


A register should be kept in all works of young persons 
and children employed. 

Birth registers should be printed on more durable paper. 

Penalties on parents whose children give false name an 
address ought to be inflicted. 

I am strongly in favour of a general system of birth 
registers, the same to be lodged with master on com- 
mencing work, and returned by him on leaving, with heavy 
penalties on parents for altering, forging, or producing 
false registers. 

Parents to be liable to fine for allowing their children to 
go to work when suffering from infectious diseases. 

I am afraid the frequent collision between masters and 
surgeons, caused by the careless examinations made, tend 
to render the Acts unpopular. 

Great complaints are often made by the masters of the 
expense to which they are put by the surgeon’s visits, and 
some alteration, I think, might with advantage be made, 
but on no account would I propose a continuation of the 
sixpenny certificate to very small works. | 


Addresses of certifying surgeons :— 

Henry Collins, Esq., Queen Street, Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire. 

John Fraser, Esq., Chapel Ash, Wolverhampton, 
Staffordshire. 

William Pitt, Esq., Willenhall, Staffordshire. 

Henry Walker, Esq., Brierley Hill, Staffordshire. 

Geo. P. Dunn, Esq., Hales Owen, Worcestershire. 

R. L. Bayley, Esq., Stourbridge, Worcestershire. 

J. M. Ballenden, Esq., Rinton House, Sedgeley, 
Staffordshire. 

James Fisher, Esq., Dudley, Worcestershire. 

T. G. Thursfield, Esq., Broseley, Salop. 

A. Mathias, Esq., Bridgenorth, Salop. 

J. H. Thornhill, Esq., Willenhall, Staffordshire. 

R. P. Weston, Esq., Wellington, Salop. 

C. B. H. Soame, Esq., Dawley Green, Salop. 

S. 'T. Gwynne, Esq., St. Mary’s House, Whitchurch, 
Salop. 

S. B. Gwynne, Esq., Wem, Salop. 

R. Blaikie, Esq., Oswestry, Salop. 

J» Moorhouse, Esq., Ellesmere, Salop. 

Edwyn Andrew, Esq., Shrewsbury, Salop. 

Jas. Green, Esq., Muxton, Donnington, Wellington, 
Salop. 


VIII.—The present plan allowing masters (who never 
during the year employ more than - five young persons) to 
take the child to the house of the surgeon is one which 
causes great annoyance to many of the busy practitioners. 

If the present system is continued of enforced surgical 
certificates, [ should recommend that larger districts be 
given to the surgeons, for I often find that if a few works 
only are given to them they consider regular visits and 
exactitude are not required for the amount received. 

1X.—Children being allowed to work full time at the 
age of twelve under the Mines Acts is a great injustice 
done to the factory masters in the surrounding district. 

X.—That clause 16 of 30 & 31 Vict. c. 146., requiring 
proof of 14 days employment before we can demand school 
certificate, be altered. ; 

Also clause 6, same Act, owing to difficulty experienced 
in proving a child has been employed 63 hours in any one 
day. 

Well-defined clause required forbidding milliners em- 
ployed during the day in work-room from serving behind 
the counter in the evening of the same day. 

The word obstruction be more clearly defined. 

That no distinction be drawn between milliners who 
employ five hands and those who have a greater number. 

That all masters employing women, young persons, or 
children be required to send notice to inspector when 
occupying or opening new premises. 

That a minimum fine be stated for offences committed 
under Workshops Act, local magistrates inflicting, as a 
rule, too slight penalties. 

That workshop masters be obliged to report deaths or 
accidents causing injuries of a severe nature to people 
employed in their works, ; 

‘Vhat increased power be given to us in sanitary matters, 
workshops being frequently over or adjoining privies or 
other nuisances. 4) 

That abstracts be printed applicable to each trade, the 
present ones being quite insufficient for the purpose 


‘required. 
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That works employed night and day shall not be obliged 
to keep Good Friday, owing to the great loss occasioned 
by putting out furnaces. 


(30.)—From Mr. Sus-Iyspecror Hupson. 


I.—I was appointed a sub-inspector of factories on 21st 
September 1862. In November of the same year I was 
appointed to the Reading district, having Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, and part of Shropshire 
under my jurisdiction. 

In the following month, the Reading district having 
been suppressed, I was transferred to Wolverhampton, the 
town of Wolverhampton and part of South Staffordshire 
composing my district. J remained there from December 
1868 to March 1871, when I was transferred to Mr. Red- 
erave’s district and appointed to the MHalifas district, 
having both sides of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway 
in my territory from Halifax to ee and inclusive of 
both towns. In September 1874 the Halifax sub-division 
was suppressed, and I was transferred to my present sub- 
division, Peterborough. 

Il—Vhe Peterborough sub-division consists of North 
Northamptonshire, Huntingdonshire, Rutlandshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire north of Cambridge, South Lincolnshire, and 
all Norfolk excepting Diss and Yarmouth. 

Norwich is by far the largest town in my present sub- 
division ; the factories there under the Act of 1870 are 
worsted spinning and weaving, silk winding and throwing, 
horsehair, and one cotton winding ; under the’ Act of 1867, 
letter-press printing, iron founding, bookbinding, paper, 
and shoes. 

There is no important work in my.sub-division under 
the Act of 1864. In the remainder of my sub-division 
the factories are chiefly letter-press printing, iron founding, 
engineering, and agricultural implement making. 

Among the workshops, the most important industry and 
where the largest number of children are employed is the 
manufacture of shoes. The various departments of shoe 
manufacture extend throughout Northamptonshire and to 
the city of Norwich. The other workshops are dress- 
making, millinery, brick-making, rope-making, lace-making, 
and a little straw. plaiting. 

W1—The hours of work in factories under the Act of 
1874 are usually from 6.30 to 6. and on Saturdays from 
6.30 to 1.30, the last half-hour for cleaning. 

“The hours of work in factories under the Acts of 1864 
and 1867 vary, in commencing from 6 to 8 in the morning 
and in leaving off from 6 to 8 in the evening. 

In shoe workshops they seldom begin so early as 6 in 
the morning, or leave off so late as eight in the evening. 
Milliners and dress-makers usually work from 8 to 8 or 
from 8 to 7, and from 8 to 4 on Saturdays. 

Very seldom any day is substituted for Saturday for the 
half-holiday. 

The dinner hour is generally from 1 to 2, or from 12.30 
to 1.30. 

A great deal of overtime is worked by the brickmakers 
and dress-makers in my district. I cannot suggest any 
improvement in the law in this respect. > 

1 think that the permission to work overtime now given 
to dress-makers might be extended generally with advan- 
tage. 

‘TV.—I ‘think the Act of 1870 might advantageously be 
extended to the industries under the Acts of 1864and 1867 
and to the workshops. I think that in straw plaiting and 
lace-making, where the work is chiefly done at home, that 
children might as now be allowed to begin to work at eight 
years old. I do not think it would be possible to draw a 
line which would be satisfactory, such as numbers, to 
distinguish workshops from factories. 

_ WV. -I think the present regulations limiting the hours 
of work to 60 a week ought to be extended to retail shops. 

VI.—I think the educational clauses of the Act of 1874 
very good. Ido not think those of the Workshop Act of 
1867 at all satisfactory. <i 

Children generally, when they attend school in the 
morning, work for an hour and a half or two hours before 
going to school, then attend school froin 10 to 12, and work 
four or five hours in the afternoon ; and when they attend 
in the afternoon they usually work four or five hours in 
the morning, attend school from 2 to 4, and afterwards go 
back to work for an hour and a half or two hours. 

There is a guarantee under the Act of 1874 that no child 
shall attend an inefficient school ; there is no such guarantee 
under the other Factory Acts or under the Workshop Act. 

VII.—I think in a short time that the present staff. of 
inspectors will be sufficient. Any supplemental assistance 
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we may require I should recommend to be local, placed 
under our jurisdiction. 

VIII.—I think the age for which surgical certificates are 
required might be reduced to 14. 

The present scale of fees appears to me a fair one, and 
the regulations about giving surgical fees at the factories 
and at the residence of the surgeon work satisfactorily. 

IX.—I have had no opportunity of observing the effects 
upon the employment or education of children of the 
parallel operation of the Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, and the Cval Mines 
and Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, 1872. 

I have had frequent complatnts that the Agricultural 
Children Act, 1873, is a dead letter. 

X.—I think so long as the hours of 56 are not excecded 
some relaxation might be made as to the half-holiday. 
In some cases it is more conyenient to work nine hours a 
day for six days in the week than ten hours a day for five 
days and six hours on the sixth. 

I should recommend the exemption from the necessity 
of giving a half-holiday where not more than fire persons 
are employed to be repealed. 

I think a regulation ought to be made that no woman 
should be allowed to return to work until four weeks have 
elapsed since her confinement, and that she should he 
compelled to bring a certificate to that effect, and that in 
lus opinion she is fit to work, from her medical attendant 
to her employer before resuming her work. 


(31.)—From. Mr. Sup-Insrector JOHNSTON. 


I.—I completed seven years service as a sub-inspector 
of factories on Ist January 1875, during the whole of which 
time I have been in charge of this sub-division, with the 
exception of a month’s instruction at Leicester, Northamp- 
ton, &c., under the late Mr. Girardot. 

I],—My district is contained in portions of the counties 
of Warwick and Worcester, and consists of the southern 
portion of the borough of Birmingham, with its suburbs of 
Smallheath and Balsall Heath, andarural district, extend- 
ing to a radius of about four miles. 

The occupations carried on under the Factory Acts are 
very numerous and varied, and those under the Workshops 
Act still more so. In the abridged list below, giving the 
numbers in each case, it will be observed that the miscel- 
janeous are the most numerous. ; 

Number of factories under the various Acts in the principal 
industries :— 


Under the Factory Act, 1864. 


Earthenware - - - 1 

Clay pipes - - - - - 3 

Ammunition = - = ~ 1 
Under the Factory Act, 1874. 

Coach lace - - - =e - i 
Rope and twine - - - - 1 
Under the Factory Act Extension Act, 1867. 
Bedstead (metallic) and safe - see Ns 
Brassfounders - - - - 54 
Chandelier and gas fittings - - - 1/4 
Engineers and machinists - - - 1b 
Electro-plate - - - =e LO 
Guns - - - - - 9 
Malleable nails - - - - 10 
Nuts, bolts, rivets, screws, and cut nails - i8 
Tronfounders - - - - 24 
Tron and tin-plate workers and japanners - 10 
Printers and bookbinders - - -. 57 
Rolling mills, tube and wire - - 24 
Spades and edge tools - - - 9 
Saddlery, harness, and harness furniture - 5 
Umbrella furniture - - - coo) iO) 
Miscellaneous - - - - 15h 


More extended list of industries under Factory Act Ex- 
tension Act, 1867 :— 


Bedstead (metallic) and | Chemicals, agricultural, 
safe. Dressmakers. 

Brassfounders. Dressing case. 

Boot uppers. Engineers and machinists. 

Buttons. Electro-plate. 

Boilers. Furniture. 

Bockbinders. Fire-irons. 

Brush. Guns. 

Carriages. Galvanizers and  2nic 

Corkscrews. workers. 

Confectioners. Glass. 

Clock bell and rim. Grinders and polishers, 

Chandelier. Gas, 
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Handcuff and dog collar. 
Iron and tin-plate workers | Tube, brass and iron. 
and japanners. Tobacco. 
Locks. Smith, coach-iron work. 
Needles. Spades and edge tool. 
Nails, malleable. Saddlery and harness. 
Nuts, bolts, rivets, and cut | Stampers and piercers. 
nails. Vulcanite and patent jet. 
Printers. Wire, brass and iron. 
Paper and paper box. Wire weaving and working. 
Number of workshops under the Workshops Acts in the 
principal industries :— 


Rolling mills. 8am, to 6 p.m., not uncommon for all, and most 


usual for women. One hour for dinner, ten 
minutes for lunch. 
In many factories, working nominally 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
the gates are opened at— 

6 a.m., when a few men ‘and boys arrive. 

7 a.m., when the bulk of the men and boys come. 

8 a.m., for the women. 

9 a.m., or even later, for a few more women. 


Ordinary Hours in South Birmingham, Winter. 
6 a.m. to 6 p.m., rather rare - } 13 or 2 hours 


| 1 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., not uncommon for meals. 
aoe eis Sees eae ; ‘ a 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., most usual, 14 hours meals. 
Drash and brush wateeee a pt Coats Speaking broadly, the general hours are—— Ordinary 
Boot - = = J - 144 7 to 6 or 8 to 6 in summer, hours of 
Cabinet makers, upholsterers, chair, and _ 8 to 7 in winter. ; ‘ tories, 0 
Bedding 2 ? i - 120 _ Inthe melting and annealing departments in glass works 8 a.m. to: 
i abinige ee 2 z p oy 8 _six hour turns are the rule. ‘The week’s work is finished pu. Ae 
Clock. cloak case: Glocke aut tanten wuatenial 38 by a at noon, making 83 turns, or about 50 hours for ¢>7'p.m. 
ie ne iPr te as ate, each set. winter. 
es gilery a eae ate pear 34 nea and machinists, all the year, 6 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
ay : ny ‘ bts or 7 a.m, to 6 p.m. 
noe ee a Erie ie x é a Ironfounders, all the year, 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Vice ordi 3 : :. a. Rolling mills, 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. ’ 
Gan : i $ ii ie Printers and bookbinders, all the year, 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
Teoh kh tineplate workers = ‘ eo ee The ordinary hours in workshops are from 8 a.m. $0 7 p-M., yours of 
Wining if 7 ; tag winter and summer, with 13 hours for meals, and occasional work in 
Leather eee ieee i - 7 overtime to 8 p.m., but young persons, &c. are no doubt Hp 
Milliners antl dee: msskeoresakiets pee ae employed to 9 p-m. or later, as our prosecutions show, and yp. m., sux 
mantis Lights 1th Sth eames it will be impossible to control the hours of work until they mer and 
Poni aioe 15 are assimilated to those of the Factory Acts. oan 
; ‘ z oe e ay i The trades are so varied, none predominating very much 
piece pearl pee aad eae ear 73 that it would be fruitless to endeavour to distinguish the 
R eoleele rae a | $ ¥ id O84 hours of work in each, except in brickworks, where they 
S.. dilers, lint head scat ‘ _ 98 work 6 to 6 in summer and daylight to dark in winter, and 
Tailors y Tew Nes P fF mee in one other exceptional case, in which so much dissatisfac- 
‘Agcsd #tenohe ue : f Se tion exists that I think it necessary to call special attention 
: to it. 
5 = ~ ne 40) agi 
ee : z s Pn oe 45 I mean that of the milliners and dressmakers, who are Hours of 


very commonly employed from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., or 9 a.m. wmilliners 


More extended list of industries under Workshops Acts:-- to 9 p.m., with 13 or 2 hours for meals. mae ore : 


ae : . These hours, being much longer and later than those cause ma 
re ah Seer ayes usual in other factories and workshops, naturally give rise alepti 


Bika. Ivory and bone turners. to a great many complaints both from the workers and on longer, v 


Boot and boot last. 

Brush and brush material. 
Blacksmiths. 

Button, pearl and metal. 
Brewers. 

Basket. 

Braziers and coppersmiths. * 
Chair and sofa. 

Cabinet and furniture, 
Chemicals. 

Clock case. 

Colours and varnish. 
Clock and watch material. 


Tron and tin-plate workers. 

Lithographers and_ engra- 
vers. 

Lamp. 

Locks. 

Military ornament. 


~ Mattrass. 


Milliners and dressmakers. 

Nails. 

Marble workers. 

Pocket book and fancy 
leather. 


Paper box, bag, and band- 


their behalf, and [ think with good reason, for, although 8 to8 or 


~ the work requires but little physical exertion, yet the long 
confinement and late hours cannot but be injurious, con- 
sidering that the ventilation of the rooms is seldom very 


good and the work so sedentary. 


The reason (of these long hours) is, I believe, because 
the dressmaking trade isin an unsound condition. The 
prices charged do not pay, the profit being made on the 
materials and trimmings, and consequently, employers try 
to make the loss as small as possible by exacting a full 


day’s work. 


‘This would be remedied by making the hours for dress- 
makers, tailors, curtain and carpet sewers, as proposed 


to 9. 


This long 
confinem 
in sedent 


ment, wi 
late how 
and badl 
ventilate 
rooms, ir 
jurious. 


Remedic 
by maki 
the hour 


sf under question IV.,8 a.m. to 7 p.m., with 13 hours for . 
eee P Berne eee meals, very much as I believe to the benefit of employers Result 
Canty antl Soap. Pancil cal ‘and employed, especially if a revision of the scale of prices would b 
Confectioners. Pearl and tortoiseshell box. charged were to result, for there is no doubt that an employe 
Chisdon Rive’ increased supply of labour of a superior class would follow ee ore 
eae Steel toy. the adoption of more moderate hours. ag 


Die sinkers. 

Dog collars. 
Electro-plate. 

Flour mills. 

Fire-iron. 

Fishing rod and wheel. 


. In the permission given by the Secretary of State in 
Seddieee Prey s eos: these cases (to depart from the general hours proposed for 
Saw mills and wood turnery. workshops, viz., 6 to 6) it will be necessary to stipulate for 
Swale andiweight 1} hours for meals, unless the rule were made clear that 
Spectacle fine in working between 7 and 7 the 13 hours for meals should 
Stays and nde be given after 8 a.m. instead of 7.30, for the assistants in 


. many cases residing on the premises might be limited to 
tenets pea ies ay Cit is Patt tah hour for dinner and no more, though, as I state 
Gold bedbees’ ; oink and portmanteau. elsewhere, the dinner hour from 1 to 2 is an invariable 
Cant Vinegar. rule in other trades. 
Hot-water engineers. Wood carvers and gilders. © It would be sufficient to make the hours 7 to 7, a8 they ae 
ions ee Ti ton doth Ves: 2 would practically be 8 to 7, securing 13 hours for meals, :making 
Harmonium and organ. Whip and whip mount. which might be a quarter of an hour lunch, three-quarters gon ; 
Hair pin. Wik anlar: of an hour dinner, half an hour tea, or otherwise as agreed j/\ve fo 


upon with the employer. Paoals a 
I may here state that the permission to work on Satur- §2-™- 

5 : i day afternoon in cases where not more than five persons Whar 

work vary considerably, but I do not think the different are employed in making articles to be sold by retail on the Siternce 

occupations have special hours peculiar to themselves, or premises ig unnecessary and very embarrassing, as doubts where n 


at least it would be impossible to classify them in the frequently arise as to whether articles can be considered ae 
miscellaneous trades. 


i d re as sold by retail on the premises or not. are em- 
I have, however, given them in a few of the principal 


L The extent of overtime made in this district is very Dioyed, 
trades as below, first stating the most general arrangements. trifling, under modifications, and is confined to two or ile 


able. 
three bookbinders, who publish railway guides, and require mount 
a few women to stitch them on the last few days of the overtim 
month. ‘This is perhaps necesary, and so trifling as to be Very 


harmless. A cotton bonnet maker and an ecclesiastical 


Hay and straw band. 
I1].—The ordinary hours of commencing and leaving off 


Ordinary Hours in South Birmingham, Summer. 


6 a.m. to 6 p.m., not very common | 14 or 2 hours 
7 a.m. to 6 p.m., most usual -Jf for meals. ? 
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APPENDIX C. 


embroiderer also take advantage of the permissions to 
season trades occasionally by working from 8 a.m. to 


9 p.m. 

hs think it objectionable for them to have the power to 
work 8 to 8 usually and 8 to 9 occasionally, but they 
might have the same privileges as proposed below for 
milliners and dressmakers. 

Milliners and dressmakers do not apply for permissions 
to re overtime for a month at a time as given at present; 
it does not meet the necessities of their, case. What is 
wanted here is power to make overtime, a day now and 
then throughout the year, to execute mourning and other 
sudden orders which do not allow them time to apply for 
the permission from London. 

If more moderate hours were imposed, say 8 to 7, a 
modification allowing them to do so to a moderate extent, 
say from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. on 18 days in the year, and not 
exceeding three days in any fortnight, would obviate 
inconveniences which I have no doubt are felt at present, 
and would have no injurious effect, but I would by no 
means extend it to 14 hours a day, as may be done at 
present. 

It is worth consideration whether some modification 
should be permitted in open-air rope walks, to allow young 
persons to make overtime to compensate for bad weather, 
and children to make their schooling and work as weather 
permits, but I do not feel sufficiently sure of its necessity 
and expediency as to recommend it. 

IV.—It is much to be desired that an entirely nev and 
comprehensive Act should be passed, embodying all the 
necessary framework and useful provisions contained in 
the Factory Acts 1833 to 1874, in order to make the law 
more simple and easily understood. 

In doing this, and bringing the workshops under the 
same rules, the Act of 1874 would not necessarily be 
taken as the model in all respects, as there are some diffi- 
culties and objections in applying it to the industries of 
Birmingham. 

It will be seen on reference to my answer to question III. 
that the hours of work in summer are, not uncommonly,* 
8 to 6, with one hour for dinner from 1 to 2. 

This arrangement is growing in favour with employers, 
who find they get as much work done as in longer hours, 
with a saving in steam, and is, I think, beneficial to the 
workers, as it is much better for them to get their days’ 
work done quickly and go home, than to be loitering over 
it many hours in the factory. 

But the 43 hours rule of work of the Factory Act, 1874, 
would upset.this arrangement. Half an hour would have 
to be allowed for breakfast, and the dinner hour 1 to 2 
being an institution too firmly rooted to be capable of 
subversion, this would deduct 1% hours, leaving only 8% 
hours work. 

Employers would naturally think the day’s work unduly 
shortened, and would be obliged to commence earlier, or in 
many cases submit to a loss, as they cannot get the women 
to come before 8 a.m. 

Now, although there is no doubt on my mind that the 
tule is a sound oneas regards the morning, and that 8 a.m. 
to 1 p.m. is too long for women and children to work 
without food, often after a hasty and insufficient breakfast, 
I find they meet this difficulty by carrying luncheons 
in their pockets, which they are allowed to eatin conve- 
nient intervals of work, though there is no formal stoppage 
for a meal. Hence, though this may seem an uncomfort- 
able arrangement, I am not prepared to say that any 
injury to their health results, and’ considering the short 
hours to be advantageous, should be sorry to see it upset. 

Next, in winter in working 8 to 7, which is very general, 
the same difficulty arises, as half an hour would have to be 


‘allowed for breakfast, half an hour for tea, and the dinner 


hour would be taken as usual, thus shortening the present 
day’s work, which is not excessive by half an hour. 

At present one hour for dinner and half an hour for tea 
is usually allowed. 

Having stated the objections, however, it may be thought 
that they do not constitute an insuperable obstacle, and 
that as in summer 7 to 6 are not uncommon hours, with 
breakfast from 9 to 9.30, others might conform to this, 
for though, as I have stated, some manufacturers say it is 
impossible to get women to work before 8, there is one 
very large factory where they work 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., 
and the manager says he finds no difficulty whatever; it 
is all a matter of habit. Also that in winter the hours 
might be 7.30 to 7 p.m., with two hours for meals. 

Thus in both seasons 95 hours work would be made. 

Still there is no doubt that married women with families 
could not get to work so early. 


* Also in many factories working nominally from 6 to 6 or 7 to 6, the 
women’s hours are § to 6, 
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The next difficulty that arises from this cause is that 
half-timers, supposing them to be limited to five hours 
work, could only make 43 hours between 8 and 1, and as 
the great majority work in the morning and go to schoo 
in the afternoon, this would be inconvenient, unless the 
rule of not working both morning and afternoon were 
relaxed, which I should recommend being done for reasons 
stated under question VI. 

The option given by the Factory Act, 1874, of working 
either 6 to 6 or 7 to 7 in summer, I would deprecate most 
strongly, as being a retrograde step in factory legislation. 

I look upon the cessation of work at 6 p.m. as one of 
the greatest possible boons to the workpeople, as giving 
them opportunities for relaxation and self-improvement 
which, with the progress of education, we may hope they 
will utilise more and more. 

It is most important that mothers should get home to 
attend to their families, especially as their husbands in 
many trades leave work at 5.30 or 6, under trades union 
rules, and there is danger of their resorting to the public 
house if their homes are not ready to receive them. 

Moreover the people have got used to leaving at 6, and 
as they thoroughly appreciate it, it would cause great dis- 
satisfaction among the great majority to be kept till 7. 
And, in my opininion, they would be kept, for the Bir- 
mingham people, though more independent in many ways 
than even those of Lancashire, are divided into so many 
different trades that they have not the same power of 
combination that the latter have shown. They would, 
therefore, be conquered in detail, for I know that many 
employers have always wished to work until 7, attaching 
great. importance to the last hour’s work from 6 to 7, when 
they think they get more work done than in any other part 
of the day. 

Now, although I believe this is a fallacy, and that people 
will work just as well from 5 to 6 as from 6 to 7, knowing 
it to be the last hour, still I believe this idea would be 
acted upon, and that the majority would be kept till 7. 
There would then be the anomaly of the people in Lanca- 


| shire leaving work at 5.30, and in Birmingham at 7 p.m. 


The section of the Factory Act, 1874, raising the age of 
children to 10 might be applied; very few are employed 
under that age. 

Also the two hours’ meal clause, as that time is almost 
always allowed in working the full hours 6 to 6 or 7 to 7. 

Also that requiring work to cease at 1 on Saturday, 
which is usually done. 

I feel doubtful about raising the age of children to 14, 
subject. to an educational test, as it might interfere too 
much with the supply of labour, and I think people are 
hardly prepared for it. 

With regard to the second portion of this question, :t is 
most essential that all distinctions between factories and 
workshops should be removed. 

In doing this and at the same time preserving the early 
hours of the Factory Acts, there is some apparent difficulty, 
for the transition from rules permitting work up to 9 p.m. 
to those limiting it to 6 seems, at first sight, very abrupt. 

Still, on examination, it is not so great as might be 
supposed, for in fact the usual hours in workshops are 
from 8 to 7, winter and summer, with 14 hours for meals ; 
when work is continued later it is generally owing to time 
lost in the beginning of the week, and not to any exigency 
inherent in the trade. 

But these were very much the hours obtaining in factories 
previous to the year 1868, and I can state from my own 
observation that no great difficulty arose from the transition 
in their case. 

I fully believe that all the industries of Birmingham, 
except glass manufacture (which is already provided for), 
catgut making, herring curing, and baking, the three last 
being insignificant items, could be carried on between the 
‘hours of 6 and 6 or 7 and 7 in winter, and that the work- 


shops generally might be confined to those hours, the. 


Secretary of State having power, under modifications, to 
grant permission to milliners, dressmakers, tailors, and 
curtain and carpet sewers, and others who might seem to 
require it, to work from (7 to 7 or) 8 to 7. 

If, however, this should be thought injudicious, then, 
no doubt, the option of working 7 to 7 given by the Fac- 
tory Act, 1874, would, for the purpose of having one rule 
for factories and workshops, be convenient, as there can be 
no question that all might be limited to 7 p.m. 

Iinsist thus strongly on making the law the same for 
all, because great complaints arise at present from the 
existing inequalities. 

For instance, we have the absurdity of large works with 
45 hands being under the lax rules of the Workshop Act, 
while small shops with three or four are under the Factory 
Acts; and again, a factory occupier employing 55 hands 
can, perhaps, only work as I have shown from § to €; his 
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68 
rival next door with 45 hands, from 8 to 7, or, at a pinch, 
from 8 to 8. 

‘he former too is subjected to the expense and trouble 
ef procuring surgical certificates, and to a number of minor 
regulations. 

‘bus great injustice and inequality, and consequent 
dissatisfaction, ensues, and I feel sure that merely to draw 
the line at a lower number than 50 would still leave the 
same grievance, and that the only satisfactory solution 1s 
to put all on the same footing. . : 

i need only add that, for the purpose of enforcing the 
law with a small staff, this uniformity of hours is essential. 
At present it is imposssible to control the hours.of work in 
workshops. 

V.—The following industries are not under Government 
inspection :— 

1. Small coal yards where children are empleoyd in 
wheeling out coals; also those employed by fruit and fish 
salesmen. These cases can be dealt with by the school 
board. 

2. Bakehouses, as far as regards the limitation of hours 
of work of females and young persons, are under no con- 
trol. This ought to be regulated, and as it is the manu- 
facture of an article, would properly fall under the factory 
inspectors, Care would have to be taken to allow for the 
nature of the trade. 

3. Assistants in retail shops. As I stated in my reports 
some years ago, there is much need of interference here. 
The young women are kept extremely late in the shops 
where much gas is burnt, and pulmonary complaints are 
said to be common among them. Lately the evil has been 
increased by the introduction very commonly of gas stoves 
without flues. I know that most proprietors of shops 
would be glad to close early and be set free from business 
themselves, but as a few of their neighbours will not do so, 
they find themselves compelled, in the keen competition 
existing, to continue the late hours. ‘Therefore a Jaw 
compelling all to close, that is, prohibiting the employment 
of females and young persons after certain hours, would be 
a creat boon to both employers and employed. 

‘4. Gunmakers’ and fire-iron makers’ errand boys. These 
should be brought under the Factories and Workshops 
Acts, for their employment consists of carrying heavy loads 
of gun barrels, &c. about ‘through the streets from shop 
to shop, and is laborious. At present the definition of 
“ employment”? only applies to Jabour performed “in any 
“ factory,” Factory Act, 1844, sect. 73. To this section, 
therefore, might be added (after the words “ or in arly other 
“kind of work whatsoever’), or in carrying any article or 
part of an article in course of manufacture from one factory 
(or workshop) to another. 

5. Boys employed by locksmiths, bell-hangers, zinc- 
workers, and plumbers in out-door work. They do not 
seem to be employed for excessive hours, are generally good 
sized lads, and the work is not connected with the manu- 
facture of an article. I hardly think there is any necessity 
for interference with them. : 

ViI.—Half-time System.— Under this head I shall first 
briefly advert to’the defects peculiar to the Workshops Act, 
and then proceed to consider more fully what alterations 
are required under the Factory Acts. 

Under sect. 14, Workshops Regulation Act, 1867, com- 
pelling school attendance, no child need go to school at all 
in any week. unless he works every day. 

A child may make his weekly school attendance of 10 
hours in two days or need only attend two hours a day, 
which is insufficient. 

In sect. 15, imposing penalties on parents, the word 
“ wilfully ’? throws on the inspector the onus of proof that 
the parent was aware of the law and aware of his child’s 
absence from school. Hitherto this has not happened to 
give rise to much difficulty, but it might do so. 

The clause requiring school certificates to be procured is 
imperfect. 

Under the Factory Acts none of these imperfections exist, 
but it would appear that some alterations are necessary, as 
the educational results are not good. 

In the report of the meeting of the Birmingham and 
District Society of Teachers for October 1873, I find that 
** All were agreed that under: the present system, half- 
timers have not the opportunity of acquiring anything 
like a fair amount of education, for, whilst they are 
expected to work 63 hours per day, they only attend school 
10 hours per week. Their masters generally send them in 
‘ the afternoon to school, where they often arrive late, 
too weary for study, and frequently so dirty as to be a 
nuisance to the other children.” 

Having made inquiry, I find that the opinion of the 


teachers is still the same in this respect, and considering 


that the combined hours of work and schooling amount to 
8% or 9, which is really a day’s work for an adult, | am 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


led to the conclusion that the hours of work should be 
reduced to five by a direct enactment, preferring this to the 
indirect method of prohibiting work on Saturday adopted 
in the Factory Act, 1874, which would be extremely incon- 
venient here. 

But the principal remedy to the teachers’ complaints lies 
with themselves and school managers,* for until they arrange 
to give the three hours schooling in the afternoon, at Jeast, 
required by the Factory Act, instead of only two hours 
(from 2 to 4) as is usual at present, I do not anticipate 
really satisfactory results.f 

If 2 to 5 were devoted to lessons, and the first half-hour 
occupied with some instruction not of a fatiguing nature, 
the children would have time to get rested after their work 
and dinner, and would be in a condition to profit by the 
remaining 23 hours. 

On the other hand those attending school in the morning, 
who are likely always to be few in number, being fresh, 
might do very well with the usual 23 hours from 9} to 12. 

Supposing the hours of work and schooling to be thus 
laid down, it will next be necessary to consider how they 
would adapt themselves to the general arrangements pre- 
valent in Birmingham, and, looking at the hours of work 
as 7 or 8 to 6 in summer, with dinner from 1 to 2, it is 
apparent that to have morning and afternoon sets is im- 
practicable, as only 4 hours work can be obtained in the 
afternoon. 

This awkwardness has been even more felt hitherto, for, 
looking upon 6} hours as the time allowed, no one would 
give a half-timer’s wages for 4 hours work, and the con- 
sequence has been that whenever possible they have been 
dispensed with in the afternoon, and almost universal school 
attendance in the afternoon has resulted. 

The mode in which the morning school hours, 9} to 12, 
cut up the morning’s work, which ends at 1, has also. con- 
duced to this. 

As the least profitable lessons are given in the afternoon 
this may partly account for the bad success of half-timers 
in schools where they are not in sufficient numbers as to 


demand special arrangement. 


In winter nearly 5 hours can be made in the afternoon 
from 2 to 7, when a quarter or half-hour is allowed for tea. 

This difficulty might be gotover by adopting the alternate- 
day system, or by permitting children to work both morn- 
ing and afternoon to make up their 5 hours, as is now the 
case under the Workshop Act. 

This I am disposed to recommend for another important 
reason. In Birmingham great numbers of children are 
employed principally in going errands either out of doors or 
in the factories and workshops, filling up their time either 
by sitting still or doing some light work, so that their 
actual hours of work which come under the definition of. 
“employment ”’ are very short. But they are wanted both 
morning and afternoon after school hours, and I feel sure 
that to take away this privilege, which is at present allowed 
by the Workshops Acts, and which I have often found it 
necessary to allow in factories, would be a very serious in- 


convenience, and detriment to the trades of this place, as. 


would also the prohibition to employ them on two successive 
Saturdays, on which day they are especially wanted. 

I also think there is a good deal of truth in what parents 
have told me, that their children get into mischief between 
4.30 and 6 p.m., there being no one to look after them, 
while they themselves are at work. 

A whole day’s idleness on Saturday would be still worse 
in this respect, and would be of far less benefit to them than 
the reduction of their daily work to 5 hours. 

Looking at the rule of not working both morning and 
afternoon as merely designed to assist the inspector in limit- 
ing them to their proper day’s work, at atime when the Acts 
were difficult to enforce, and with the experience I have had 
under the Workshops Act, I may say, I think that no bad 
consequence would ensue from this liberty. On the con- 
trary, I think the results would be very advantageous in 
every respect, and should have sanguine hopes that with 
the above arrangements, securing 5 hours work and 3 hours 
school in the afternoon, or 22 in the morning, the education 
of half-timers would become efficient to as great an extant 
as the system is capable of. 

In order to anticipate any objections which may be made 
to thus limiting the labour of half-timers on the ground of 
interference with trade, I would remark that, until the last 
2 years scarcely any were employed in the factories of South 
Birmingham, which, as compared with workshops, turn out 
more than three-fourths of the gross produce, and eyen now 
five-sixths of the children are employed in workshops. 

_ If, therefore, during the 5 years from 1868 to 1872, both 

inclusive, children were not employed to any extent in 
* Grants for half-timers might be made, subject to proper arranee- 

ments for them. ‘5 


+ Three hours required by Factory Acts; only two hours given in 
Birmingham. 
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APPENDIX 


three-fourths of the trades, it cannot be seriously argued 
that they would be injured by any further reasonable 
restrictions necessary for educational purposes, nay, it 
might be said that their services could be dispensed with 
altogether. 

This is certainly so far the case that in a vast number 


_ of instances the firm has no interest in their labour, any 


economy or benefit which arises from their employment 
being reaped by the workman who is their immediate em- 
ployer, and who can always earn very good wages without 
this advantage. 

Next, it is most essential that half-timers should be re- 


C, 


quired to attend efficient elementary schools as provided in 
Factory Act, 1874. 

At present they can go to little dame’s schools where 
there can be no guarantee for efficient instruction or secu- 
rity for regular attendance. There are no means of pre- 
venting children from going to such schools, the remedy 
of disqualifying teachers for granting school certificates, 
provided by the Factory Act, is too cumbrous to be 
workable. : 

I subjoin.a school certificate from a rather large school 
of this sort, the teacher of which cannot spell her own 
name. 


. FACTORY ACT.—7 Vier. Cap. 15. 
Scuoor Curriricats.—l hereby certify that the undermentioned children employed in the factory of Mr. Caton, back 


of Warwick Street, situated in 


, have attended the school kept by me at 


for the number of 


hours and at the time on each day specified in the columns opposite to their names, during the week ending on 


Saturday, the day of 
absence stated are true, to the best of my belief. 


one thousand eight hundred and seventy-three, and that the causes of 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday | ‘Thursday Friday 
Name of Child. *Time *Time *Time *Time *Time Causes of Absence. 
From| To |From| To |From|} To |From|} To |From| To 

| 
Meria Smith. 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 | 4 | Week ending. 
August 14. Seed! = 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 | Week ending. 
oe beeen - - 2 4 2 4 2 4 r2, 4 2 4 Week ending. 
September 1 - - 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 Week ending. 
He & - - 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 Week ending. 
ay i ae « 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 Week ending. 
o 21) = - 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 2 4 Week ending. 

| = 
(Signed) A. Rostssun, 


Schoolmaster, the day of 1872, 


Enter the names of the children. who attend the forenoon school, and those who attend the afternoon school, separately. 


* When the schooling begins or ends at a half hour, the half hour will be most conveniently inserted in figures 
thus,—83—113, or 13—43, in the time columns. 


School certificates have been very useful, so far, as a 
check on irregularities of half-timers, but there is a good 
deal of trouble attending them. 

Ist. It gives the teachers a great deal of extra work 
to fill up the present form, which might perhaps be sim- 
lified. 
2nd. It is very troublesome in large factories to collect 
the school certificates, for, as a rule, the children go to six 
or seven different schools, and each child has to bring his 
own, which they are apt to forget, or leave at home, or lose. 

My colleague, Mr. Bowling, and I have lately adopted, 
with Mr. Baker’s approval, a form for the teachers to 
report to us every month the irregular attendance of all 
half-timers, together with a form of caution to be sent to 
the parents. 


To , Esq., Sub-Inspector of Factories. 


Report of IrrecuuarR ATTENDANCE of HALr-TIME 
CuiLpRren for the eight weeks ended 


at School. 
(To be filled up as far as practicable. ) 
i $ vf ‘ : Nl 
a iar ae |g a 
3 So BIE ah |. aa = 
eta & CH = 
5 goa | 2 |*gs| = [ce 
4 3 Ee 
ci iS Sa4 2 Bo | is aie 
rt ‘& wae | Oe Vig orn 
oS) A 1S as ss FN ote 
2) 3 BAS 4 Ha Be «os 
aa A Tie ¥ Lan iS) Del 
ed nm. n 42 \ a 
oH » Wor cs 2Oe8 Ad HE 
° 6S © PRES) a gos 2 a HAE 
Baan esl his 8 SB /sese) 2 BR%) 2S | sua 
Oo br = + 
Burnie. |) os ee estore) sl aroe eF Pie 
’ : 
a =< Py Rm ea * 


| 


Mi 


* Absence on account of. sickness or other wrgent cause need not be 


_ reported; and note, that it should be the number of Hanr-rimy 


attendances missed. 

(Signed) r 
Principal Teacher. 
187 


The day of 


Norice under Facrory and WorxsHop Acr. 

To Mr. 
SIR, ; 
I HEREBY give you notice that unless you cause 
your child , employed half-time 
at » to attend schcol regularly as 
required by the above Act, I shall bring you before the 
magistrates to answer for your neglect. 

You must further note that when an attendance at school 
is missed, your child must make up the time thus lost by 
attending school both MORNING and AFTERNOON on some 
subsequent day. 

Your obedient Servant, 


Sub-Inspector of Factories. 


This has already been attended with remarkably good 
results in improving the attendance, and I believe, if care- 
fully carried out, would render the weekly school certificate 
unnecessary. If an employer on first engaging a child 
were simply to see that his name is duly entered on tho 
books of an efficient elementary school, by procuring a 
certificate to that effect, we should at once have complete 
control of his schooling. 

Theoretically, the weekly school certificate is useful and 
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necessary in order to enable the employer, under the Factory - 


Acts, to comply with the regulations, forbidding the em- 
ployment of any child who has not on the previous week 


_ attended school; but practically it would not be wise to 


enforce this rule, as giving extra trouble to the employer, 
who has already enough to do in observing the other re- 
quirements of the law, and as seriously interfering with the 
usefulness of the child. This being admitted, and the 
regularity of school attendance being dependent on the 
dealing of the inspector with the parent, it is obviously so 
much easier for him to see the monthly return from, (say) 
24 schools than weekly certificates when distributed over 
(say) 2,500 factories and workshops, that I think some 
such arrangement as we have adopted will commend itself 
for gencral use. 


These observations will not of course apply to large a 


factories where the morning and afternoon, or alternate- 
day sets, go to one school and have one school certificate 
book. J have only one such in iny district. 

Vil.—The present staff of inspectors appears to me 
numerically insufficient for enforcing the Acts. Eyen in 
Birmingham, where we are comparatively strong, a fourth 
sub-inspector 1s required, ¥ 
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Having had no personal experience of the assistant in- 
spectors, I am not in so good a position to judge of their 
usefulness as others of my colleagues, but I cannot think it 
a good system, for they appear neither to have the autho- 
rity of the chief inspector for directing the sub-inspectors, 
nor any definite field of labour of their own. It would 
seem to be a complicating and weakening of the governing 

ower. 

If they are to be retained they should have more inde- 
pendent authority given them; but it does not seem to me 
that they are required at all, and I would suggest the 
following organisation as preferable :— 

Looking to the Treasury Minute of 17th January 1868, 
which contemplates but one chief inspector in the future, 
the staff would consist of one Commissioner of Factories, 
which is a more appropriate term than inspector, one 


‘secretary, and one (or two) assistant commissioners to travel 


about and supervise the sub-inspectors, make special in- 
quiries, and reports. " 

All classes and grades of sub-inspectors to be amal- 
gamated, and all to be termed “ Inspectors of “Factories.” 
The last appointed of these might be employed as local 
inspectors under the inspectors in charge of districts, where 
required, and should report to them, as they are responsible 
for the observance of the-law. f 

I would rather deprecate the employment of local inspec- 
tors of a lower social grade, but still I do not know what 
may be necessary in other districts. For my own part, in 
Birmingham, I do not recommend that any should be 
subordinated to others, but that the town should be divided 
into four independent districts. 

I would add one more observation on the statt, viz., that 
at present the correspondence of the office is not carried on 
in a suitable manner. If a person writes to any other 
public department he receives an answer fairly written on a 
handsome sheet of paper; but there is not clerical staff 
sufficient for this in the Factory Office, and I have known 
firms highly offended at receiving their own note back with 
a brief memorandum in reply written across the corner of it. 

I have elsewhere (under question VIII.) made some 
suggestions to render the Acts more easy of enforcement, 
such as throwing the onus of proving the ages of children 
and of their attendance at school on the parents; making 
the working hours of factories and workshops the same 
(under question IV.), and remedying various imperfections 
in the Workshops Acts. 

There is one other consideration which seems to come 
under this head, viz., the registration of births. , 

It is most essential for the purposes of the Factory Act 
that it should be rendered as complete as possible, but I 
fear that the Compulsory Registration Act of 1874 will not 
be successful for the follo wing reasons :— 

lst. The time allowed for registration is too long, and 
the compulsory clauses not sufficiently stringent. 

Qnd. ‘There is no adequate inducement to the super- 


intendent and district registrars to undertake prosecutions, — 


or to put themselves to much trouble about it. 
3rd. Which is most important, the system of haying 
numerous registrars with small districts, their offices being 
often inconyeniently placed and with.short and varying 
office hours, is not well calculated to secure good results. 
Many of them, too, reside at a distance from their districts, 
and (1 believe) all have other avocations which are more 
profitable than hunting up cases of neglect of registration. 

It is to be hoped that the working of the Act will be 
carefully watched, and all defects remedied in good time. 

In concluding these remarks, I may mention that it is 
very inconvenient in Birmingham to have two superinten- 
dent registrars, dividing the town between them, one in 
Birmingham, the other in Aston parishes. 

Frequently one cannot tell which to apply to for the 
register of a birth, and the office at Aston is far from the 
centre of the town. 

VITI.—After long and careful consideration of the system 
of surgical certificates, the opinion I have formed is not 
favourable to it. 

From the first introduction of the Factory Acts Extension 
Act into Birmingham, the fees charged have constituted a 
source of complaint and created more ill-will than anything 
else. 

Although they have been reduced from the original 
charge of 2s. 6d. per visit, and 1s. per certificate to 2s. 6d. 
per visit to include one certificate and 6d. for each addi- 
“ional certificate, in accordance with the circular of Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of 26th July 1871; still this charge 
in places where a small number, six or upwards, of young 
persons are employed is a grievance, owing to their constant 
shifting about. In such places there are seldom more than 
one or two to be examined at a time, and Qs. 6d. is felt to 
be a heavy charge to be paid on the engagement of one, 
or 3s. for two, particularly when they are evidently over 
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15 years of age and state that they have been examined 
frequently before at other factories, the employer not feeling 
sure how many days they may remain with him. 

The above-mentioned circular, permitting employers to 
have them examined at the surgeon’s residence where not 
more than five young persons are employed, at a fee of 6d. 


each, has rendered it possible to carry out the system in: 


small works; but the trouble of accompanying or sending 
some one with the young persons and the register is con- 
siderable, and after careful explanation, it is difficult to get 
it done properly. 

In large factories the system answers better, for the cost 
is not felt so much, and it is undoubtedly convenient from 
the employer’s point of view, as affording a supply of 
juvenile labour without trouble or risk. 

It is consequently not surprising to find that the Asso- 
ciated Chambers of Commerce uphold it; but on con- 
sidering how far it answers the main purpose for which 
it is intended, viz., to prevent children under 13 from being 
employed full-time, I am compelled to state that I find it a 
complete failure. 

In saying this I would wish it to be understood that I 
throw no blame whatever on my certifying surgeons, who 
are thoroughly competent and careful medical men, which 
fact tells more strongly against the system. 

The fact. is, that no one can tell a child’s age by mere 
examination, and I find that numbers are passed under 
age, some being very little over 11 years old. 

I consider that certifying surgeons are placed in a very 
trying position, for, in examining a large number of doubt- 
ful cases, if they refuse too many they will reject numbers 
who are of the proper age, and cause dissatisfaction to the 
employers and parents. If, on the other hand, they are 
too easy in passing them, they fall under the censure of the 
magistrates and inspectors. 

My experience in carrying out the Workshops Act, under 
which no surgical certificates are required, has convinced 
me that the law might be equally well or (with some facili- 
ties which I’suggest below) better enforced without them, 
for I find rather fewer children under age working full 
time in workshops than in factories, the cause being, per- 
haps, that parents have come to look upon the surgical 
certificates as a convenient cloak for the illegal employment 
of their children, and employers do not trouble themselves 
as long as they are all examined, whereas in workshops the 
latter are obliged to make particular inquiry. 

As I have never known a young person refused on the 
ground of ill-health, I think it unnecessary to dwell on the 
supposed advantage of the surgeon’s examination in this 
respect. : : 

The sub-inspector, who has the advantage of seeing 
what work a sickly young person is put to in a factory, 
might be given power to disqualify him for employment. ~ 

I do not find that they go to work under such circum- 
stances. : ‘ 

The investigation of accidents by certifying surgeons is 
quite unnecessary, and it would be better for thera to be 
reported direct to the sub-inspectors. 

In order to meet objections on the part of large em- 
ployers to the abolition of surgical certificates, I should 
propose their being made optional. 

Those who say that they could not make inquiry about 
childrens’ ages, and that they would be liable to prosecu- 
tion, could thus secure themselves by continuing to obtain 
them, although I think that by requiring a register of birth 
in doubtful cases, or a declaration of age signed by the 
parent, most persons would have no difficulty in proving 
that they had used due diligence. a 

This, however, I would leave to the discretion of the 
employer, for to require him in all cases to procure a re- 
gister of birth for young persons under 16 would be more 
troublesome to the inspector and more expensive than the 
present system, and would, through the wholesale hawking 
about of such documents, encourage frauds. 

But the principal means of securing a proper observance 
of the law is the prosecution of parents who ought to be held 
mainly responsible. It is clearly their duty to know the 
ages of their children, and not to allow them to be employed 
illegally. : 

I should therefore propose to facilitate proceedings 
against them as follows :— 

As it is often difficult for an inspector to procure proof 
of a child’s age through not knowing where his birth was 
registered (if it be registered at all), his complaint that a 
child is under 13 should be prima facie evidence of age. 

There is a similar provision in the Education Acts, and 
also in the case of persons of 16 and 18 in the Factory Act, 
1844, ss. 54 and 55. f 

Next, the complaint of:an inspector that a child has not 
attended school, or at least a school certificate showing ab- 
sence, should be primé facie evidence. 
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APPENDIX C. 


It is difficult to prove this sometimes, for a school certi- 
ficate signed by the teacher is not legal evidence, and the 
teacher could not be called to prove it, not haying leisure. 
Moreover, the parent might allege that the child had 
attended another school. 

It may perhaps be said in favour of the surgical certifi- 
cate system, that in extensive districts where the sub-in- 
spector cannot visit the factories often, the visits of the 
certifying surgeon have a tendency to keep up regularity 
in the observance of the law. 

But it is really only regularity in the surgical certificate 
system that is thus effected, for, as regards the real ages of 
the persons employed, it is of no use, as I have before 
stated. 

It comes, therefore, to this, that they are used as assistant 
sub-inspectors to help out the insufficiency of the staff. 

But as the cost of surgical certificates cannot be estimated 
at less than three times that of inspection, and they fail in 
their object, this can scarcely be looked upon as an efficient 
or economical arrangement. 

Taking this moderate estimate of their respective costs, 
it is apparent that by dispensing with surgical certificates 
the factory staff might actually be doubled with a saving 
of one half of the present expense of administering the 
Acts. For although the surgical certificates are not paid 
for out of the Imperial revenues, they are equally a charge 
on the national resources. 

This fact is worth bearing in mind in case no other way 
of enforcing the Agricultural Children’s Act should be 
found than by entrusting it to the inspectors of factories, 
in favour of which it may be said that not only would it 
settle a difficult question, but re-act favourably on the 
administration of the Factory Acts, as the increased number 
of inspectors would render it unnecessary to rely any longer 
on the visits of a certifying surgeon as a substitute for 
proper supervision. | 

The addresses of my certifying surgeons are as follows :— 

B. §. Robins, Esq., High Street, Bordesley, Birming- 
ham. 

Samuel Chavasse, Esq., 100, Newhall Street, Birming- 
ham. 

John Harvey, Esq., M.D., Wheeler Street, Lozells, 
Birmingham. 

E. Wilkinson, Esq., The Laurels, King’s Norton, 
Worcestershire. 


As the registers of young persons required to be kept are 
closely connected with surgical certificates, I will here state 
that I think they give more trouble than they are worth, 
both to employers and inspectors. 

While waiting in the office or works for the book to be 
produced, I could often go half through the place, and 
haying to shout at boys clearly over 15, amidst the noise 
of machinery, merely to’ascertain that their names are down, 
is a great waste of energy and time. 

As it is most desirable to get rid of all useless and 
harassing regulations, which give rise to prosecutions un- 
necessarily, | should recommend the abolition of registers 
of young persons, and only require a register of children to 
be kept where more than five children are employed. 

In some factories the school certificate book would 
answer the purpose. 

IX.—The great increase of half-timers during the last 
two years in Birmingham has been attributed by some 
persons to the action of the school board under the 
Elementary Education Act, the supposition being that 
parents send their children to work half-time in order to 
avoid full-time school attendance. 

- But I do not believe that there is any such aversion to 
education or general inability to pay 3d. or 4d. a week for 
a child unless he earns sufficient to meet it. 

I attribute it therefore chiefly to the great expansion of 
trade and consequent demand for labour which took place 
about three years ago and has since been maintained in 
Birmingham. Everywhere I hear the complaint that boys 
are not to be had. 

I believe, however, that the action of the school board has 
assisted me considerably in getting children to go to school 
regularly, as the visitors caution their parents, and the 


clerk to the board informs me he has even prosecuted in . 


some cases (of half-timers), which he has power to do. 

The Education Act is also useful when there is a doubt 
whether an errand boy is under the Factory Act or not. 
There is now no escape for such, they must either go to 
school altogether, or be half-timers. 

Of the operation of the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, 
and the Coal Mines Act, 1872, I have no opportunity of 
judging, and as my rural district is small and the Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act has been law but a short time, I 
I have not observed any effects from it as yet. 

X.—Some protection should be provided if possible for 
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men and boys employed in dangerous work with circular 
saws. 

It is doubtful whether a saw is “machinery ” within the 
meaning of the Factory Act, and if it is, it may be said 
that it is impossible to fence it, though I believe self- 
acting machinery, obviating danger, may be applied in 
many operations, such as dropping down work onto a saw 
to cut out a slot, 

In consequence, the persons employed have to run all 
the risk, and I have known several cases in which men 


employed 
about cir- 
cular saws. 


have been so mutilated as almost to be deprived of the ‘ 


power to earn a living, and have been turned adrift by 
wealthy companies with six weeks wages. Private firms 
are generally more considerate. 

I will also mention anciher case of hardship ; a man was 
working for a large company at a punching machine and 
went away, desiring a boy of 13 who was assisting him to go 
and clean it while in motion; he did so and put his hand 
far into it, when some cog-wheels cut off nearly all his hand. 

These wheels are probably not “ mill-gearing,” being part 
of a machine. If they were, they were sufficiently fenced 
by the massive framework of the machine surrounding 
them. 

If they are “ machinery,” the same may be said. There 
is therefore no statutable negligence in fencing ; and under 
the boy’s common law rights the company cannot be held 
responsible for injuries to one of their servants caused by 
another. He therefore has no remedy. 

But if the company were responsible for the man’s act as 
their agent, the boy could recover, as an occupier is ‘liable 
‘* for injuries incurred by his workpeople through his negli- 
** gence in the use of machinery, as by employing a young 
** person about it quite inexperienced in its use, &c.’’ Per 
Cockburn, L.C.J., Grizzle v. Frost, 3 F. and F. 622. See 
Noteutt’s F.A., p. 73. 

I think it worth consideration whether it is not a sound 
principle of justice that in the case of a young person work- 
ing under the directions of a man, the latter should be con- 
sidered as the agent of the occupiers. 

The right of recovery should be made as clear as possible, 
for solicitors will not undertake suits in doubtful cases 
for persons without means, and the power of the inspector 
to bring actions on their behalf is not to my knowledge 
exercised. 

I think I may here most appropriately append a list of 
imperfections in the Factory and Workshops Acts. 

Factory Act Extension Act, 1867. Permanent modifica- 
tion (Scbed.) 9. The “29th section of the Factory Act, 
1833,” apparently means the 26th section. 

Permanent modification 23, “a woman, or female young 
** person whose hours of work have not exceeded 8 in 
“ any day of that week.” 

Why not male young person also? Compare Workshop 
Regulation Act, 1867, 1st schedule, permanent modification, 
exceptions 8; also, the wording “any day,’ may mean all 
fine days or any one day. “On no day,” would perhaps 
make it clear. 

The section 47 of Factory Act, 1844, requiring registers, 
&c., to be produced in court, is repealed by the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1871, which is awkward. 

‘Inspectors are directed by the Factory Act, 1844, s. 43, 
to give notice to fence dangerous machinery according to 
the form and directions given in Schedule (D). But 
Schedule (D.) is repealed by Factory Act, 1874. 

If the regulations in force for making overtime in season 
trades, such as requiring the occupier to obtain an order for 
one month and hang it up in the factory or workshop, are 
necessary, the Secretary of State should have power clearly 
given him to make them. At present the wording of the 
Factories and Workshops Act, 1871, first schedule, perma- 
nent modification (1), only enable him to advertise in the 


London Gazette, or otherwise publish in such manner as he 


shall think fit, the permission to any season trades to make 
the amount of overtime there specified, viz., 96 days in the 
year, and it seems very doubtful whether, having once 
advertised it, he can legally either attach the condition that 
the notice shall be procured and hung up (for the Factory 
Act, 1844, enacts, sect. 28, “ that it shall not be necessary 
“+o hang up in any mill or factory any copy of any 
“ abstract of the Factory Act or of any regulations made 
“in pursuance of the said Act, other than is herein-after 
“ provided”), or diminish the number of days overtime 
(96). 

For instance, having by order advertised in the London 
Gazette of 2nd January 1872, given permission to tailors, 
&c. to employ young persons and women for a period not 
exceeding 14 hours in any one day under the three following 
conditions contained in the Act of Parliament, which are 
in the nature of instructions to the employer, he has no 
power to add a fourth condition, not in the Act, limitmg 
the number of days on which overtime may be made. 
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Defects in Workshop Act, 1867. 


These would be best remedied by bringing all workshops 
under the Factory Act. 

No sanitary provisions are contained in this Act (except 
providing a fan), but the inspector of nuisances has sufii- 
cient powers under the Sanitary Acts and borough byelaws, 
and can best deal with many matters. 

The inspector, however, should be able to enforce clean- 
liness in limewashing, &c., and ventilation, and to prevent 
over-crowding. . 

There is no power to enter a workshop where adult males 
only are employed to order a fan, or power to have ma- 
chinery fenced; nor, in flour mills, to order proper appa- 
ratus for preventing dust. 

Certificates of birth are not, strictly, procurable for the 
purposes of this Act under a sub-inspector’s order for 1s., 
and they are declared inadmissible as evidence except in 
proceedings under the Factory Acts by 7 & 8 Vict. c. 15. 
Inspectors should have power to enter a workshop at any 
time (not merely when any one is at work) in the day, and 
at night if he has reason to believe any one is at work. 

An abstract of the Act should be hung up im all work- 
shops. 

Under sect. 6, sub-section (4), children, &c. can be 
employed on Sunday. j 

The presence of a person in a workshop should be prima 
facie evidence that he was then employed, 

Although the inspector may examine any person in a 
workshop, there is no penalty for not answering his 
questions. 

- Other imperfections are noticed under the different 
questions to which they belong. 

Factories and Workshops (Jews) Act, 1871,s. 1. No 
permission is given for children to work on Sunday. 

May 1875. 


(82.)—From Mr. Junior Sus-Inspector Brewer. 


I.—As junior sub-inspector ‘of factories, I have served 
two years and one month, dating from appointment. 

For little over two months, with Mr. Jones, of Wolver- 
hampton, I visited works in the counties of Stafford, 
Worcester, and Salop. if 

From 7th August, I have acted alone amongst the nail 
and chain districts of Stafford and Worcester; and which, 
for the purposes of visitation, I have divided as under :— 


County. Divisions. Sub-divisions. 


Brierley Hill, Saltwells, 
Quarry Bank. 

Blackheath, Rowley Village, 
Old Hill. 


Properly belongs to Rowley. 


Staffordshire - | King Swinford 
Rowley Regis 


Cradley Heath 


Worcestershire | Bromsgrove - | Catshill, Bourn Heath, Side- 


moor, Staple Hili, and 
Lickey. 
Old Swinford | The Lye, Old Swinford, 


Stourbridge, Wollescote. 


Cradley - | Cradley, Netherend, Over- 
end, Two Gates. 

Hales Owen Hales Owen, Hasbury, Hailey 
Green. 

Dudley - | Netherton, Dudley Wood, 


Darby End, Windmill End, 
Mushroom Green. 


Ii.— In parts of Staffordshire and Worcestershire. 

King Swinford, principally chains. 

Rowley Regis, rivets and hob nails, and small nails, 
known as thousand work. 

Cradley Heath, nearly all chains. 

Bromsgrove, all small work in nails, such as hob, &c. 

Old Swinford, principally large work (called 100 work) 
in nails. 

Cradley, mostly chains. 

Hales Owen, a mixture of hob nails and large sorts, such 
as spike, pipe, and other nails. \ 

Dudley, mostly hob and thousand work in nails. 

Dudley Wood, being a great centre of chain trade and 
immediately adjoins King Swinford and Cradley Heath on 
its south and west. 

There are also a few brick yards which come under the 
Workshops Act. | 

I was specially appointed here to supervise the nail and 
chain shops. All of which come pander the Act of 1867, 
the Workshops Regulation Act. ~ 


My work is entirely confined to this Act. 

I visit no factories or other trades, except on information 
of some infringment of the law, with the exception of a 
few milliners and dressmakers, and some gleed or breeze 
hearths. 

I estimate, approximately, the number of nail and chain 
shops in my district. at 10,000, with an ayerage of 34 
persons employed in each. 

III.—It would be impossible to fix any regular hour, as 
the hour of commencement; asa rule, [ may say that the 
nailers do not begin much before 8 a.m. 

The chain makers about 6 or 7 a.m, 

Some, with a view to infringe the law, begin at 4 a.m. 
and 5a.m. The hour of ceasing is also variable; some 
ceasing at 7 p.m., some 8 p.m., some 9 p.m., whilst others 
work on till 10, 11,and 12, even to 1 am. and 2am. The 
women are getting better, but it is impossible to be every- 
where, and by the time I have looked after the children in 
the day-time I require a little rest. A night raid, now and 
again, helps to regulate the hour of ceasing. ; 

I cannot speak of overtime, for under the Workshops 
Act as at present, I should say every woman and child 
worked over the 105 hours. I certainly think the exception 
in sec. 6 of 30 & 31 Vict. cap. 146, so far as applied to 
milliners and dressmakers, highly objectionable. 

IT can see no reason for people of this description 
being permitted to exclude from a Saturday half-holiday 
the most oppressed of all class of workpeople. The 
smaller the shops, as a rule, the greater the oppression. I 
object to all modifications, as tending to render the Act 
oppressive, and to create ill feeling. 

IV.—I think it would be most desirable to abolish, as 
far as possible, any distinction between workshops and 
factories. 

I cannot see why a child physically unfit in a factory for 
work, should be deemed fit to work ina workshop. Such, 
however, would be the anomaly here in the brickyards. 
Ifa child or girl of 16 were deemed unfit, and therefore re- 
jected by the certifying surgeon in a factory brickyard, she 
would go next door and be employed in a workshop brick- 
yard. 

This equally applies to all factories and workshops. 

I am inclined to think that a great part of the Factory 
Act could be applied to the nail and chain manufacturers, 
though of course there would be some alterations required. 

In legislating for nail and chain shops, some clauses 
would have to be inserted, perhaps, which would be incom- 
patible with clauses adapted to milliners, &c. 

I, myself, advocate a separate legislation for the nail and 
chain trades; and base it on the fact of their peculiarities and 
the number of people engaged inthem. ‘The chief obstacle 
to an uniformity, is the hour of commencement and cessa- 
tion. For instance, some trades, such as red brick, &c., 
commence at 6a.m. and cease at 4 p.m. This hour for 
commencement would permit of women in the chain trade 
and nail trade working nearly the same hours as now, and 
children the same, as it would be impossible to make the 
hours of cessation 4 p.m. 

‘he hours the majority of working men of respectability 
in the nail and chain trade suggest are from 8 a.m. to 
7 p.m. for women and children. 

Making children under 13 as near as possible bona fide 
half-timers, i.c., employing them 4% hours, the time would 
fit as under the Act 1874, or it would even be extended 
to 5 hours. 

The hours would be from 8 a.m. to 12.30 noon, or say 
1 p.m., giving the usual time for rest at 11 a.m. very pre- 
valent amongst chain makers. And from 2 p.m to 7 p.m, 
with the equal prevailing custom of tea at 5 p.m. If five 
hours allowed, then norest. I treat further on this matter 
in answer to question X., and should not refer to it now 
but for the nature of the present question. 

V.—If a nursery gardener does not come under the 
Agricultural Act, he ought to. 

I have sad complaints of the way boys are worked at 
Bromsgrove in this employment. 

Young lads are sent off from Bromsgrove at night with 
loads for Spon Lane and Birmingham, and not above 
three years ago one was killed. 

It is not only detrimental to the boys but to men, as boys 
are employed at men’s work. 

Pit-bank girls and females and children washing breezes 
and gleeds. ; 

Boys picking coal, &c., off pit heaps. 

Boys drive gins at pit’s mouth. 

I believe, from a few words of conversation I had with 
Mr. Scott, the Mines Inspector here, that he was under the 
impression they came under us. _ If they are not under the 
Mines inspection, they are under none, and ought to be. 
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‘The boys, in pits, require looking sharp after, as they get 
out of my way as fast as possible, and long before they are 
of age, I am sure, 

Boys engaged in hawking, and driving carts, are a source 
of great annoyance to me, on account of complaints made. 
A working man complains to me of some boy, and I am 
powerless to touch him; as the excuse is, that he does not 
work in the shop, but drives the cart. ‘True he does, but 
he works in the shop too, and he always evades me. 

Canal-boat boys too. 

\ Children in malt houses, flour mills, &c. 

The curious position of children employed in places such 
as printing, for whom the plea is set up of errand-going. 

I believe gas works are not under inspection. 

My attention has been called to boys employed on the 
roads. 

The worst of all employment for children here is, that 
abominable system of putting little things, of six or even 
younger, to nurse still younger children of all ages and 
sizes. And for why? Because woman’s work has, in many 

-cases, to provide for the home necessaries, whilst the 
husband is off drinking, dog racing, pigeon flying, 
gambling, or idling. If it so hap, there be an elder girl or 
boy, she or he has to work for the family instead of nurse, 
whilst the six-year old distorts the infant and is distorted 
in turn, 

I would far sooner see a young thing nail from morning 
to night than be nursing. 

VI.—The Workshops Act is certainly defective on that 

oint. 
i The requirement under 30 & 31 Vict. c. 146. s. 14., of 
school attendance for at least 10 hours, is bad, and ought 
.to be extended over the week. The Ist sub-section, as 
it stands now, with the words “ during the whole of which 
“ he is so employed,” is a source of constant dread to me, 
lest any one set up the defence that the child was only at 
work one or two days. ‘The school hours of attendance 
should be uniform throughout the week. ‘hus a com- 
mencement of morning attendances should be continued 
hy morning attendance the rest of the week. Same with 
afternoon, changing next week, if desired. 

A subject for consideration also, is the tired state in 
which lites attending school come in the afternoon. 
In some girls schools (Government), sewing only is taught 
in the afternoon. I should advocate, where practicable, 
separate schools for “half-timers.” I should also propose 
compulsory education previous to employment, and certain 
relaxations at the age of 12, if physically fit. I further 
adyocate a larger introduction of night schools. 

VII.—I am obliged to offer an opinion, that our present 
staff is much under the number required. I should sug- 
gest a chief and two assistant chiefs to carry on the office 
work and general direction, to be resident in London. 

I should propose the total abolition of assistant in- 
spectors. 

That we should all be put upon an equal footing, and 
render mutual assistance one to the other; and be called 
inspectors, as we really to all intents and purposes carry 
out the inspection. 

That where there are a conglomeration of workshops, 
as in the district under my charge, good and efficient local 
inspectors should be appointed, of as near as possible the 
same position as ourselves. The last few joining, taking 
some of these shop districts to commence. If a lower 
class. of local inspectors are to be appointed, that they 
should be solely under the control of the inspector of the 
district, and report alone to him, who should in his turn 
report to the chief. { des 

I scarcely think I am qualified to give a further opinion, 
as my work is of a special nature and has special require- 
ments. 

VIII.—I am much opposed to certifying surgeons. My 
slight experience teaches me that they are by no means so 
good judges of age as ourselves. I believe, in the matter 
of age certificates, that they are regarded as a burthen by 
the manufacturers, and as entailing unnecessary expense. 
I would not advocate their total abolition,* hut would:sug- 
gest: they should only be appealed to in cases of doubt as 
to physical capability. I should be opposed to too large a 
use of birth certificates, as opening up a way to deception. 
In answer to question X., I venture to make a few sugges- 
tions. I have no certifying surgeons under Workshops 
Act, and only visit factories when any evasion of the law is 
made known to me. . 

IX.—I came here when the Elementary Education Act, 
1870, had been in force three years. I found very few half- 
timers, and the attendance of these most irregular. The 


* Tn this matter I haye slightly altered my opinion since my report to 
Mr. Baker on same subject. 
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only school board of any use was Quarry Bank (King 
Swinford), and without any disparagement to the board 
ies (a really most efficient one), the attendance was no 
good. 

Dudley is the only other place with a school board having 
a compulsory clause in force, and I did not find the officers 
had done much to enforce the attendance of “ half-timers.” 
When I came I found barely 200 half-timers in irregular 
attendance, and I believe I can now, without any alteration 
of the district in regard to assistance from school boards, 
state that I have between 1,200 and 1,300, with a very fair 
and regular attendance. 

The only effect of the Coal Mines and Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Acts, 1872, that I notice is that the 
children of 12 get down into the pits to avoid the Factory 
and Workshops Act. 

I am not aware that in any part of my district the Agri- 
cultural Children Act, 1873, is in force, though it might 
be with advantage in the neighbourhood of Bromsgrove. 

X.—There is a great failure in carrying out the restric- 
tion as to 6 hours. I believe I speak conscientiously 
when I say that nearly every, if not every, child is worked 
nearly full-time. 

It is absolutely necessary to introduce a clause preventing 
the employment of children in the morning and afternoon 
of the same day, and a very heavy penalty for infringe- 
ment, 2 

The restricting clause, as to the working hours of 
women, is also necessary ; at present, owing to the weakness 
of the Act, I have no hold, except before 5 a.m. and after 
9 p.m. A woman can work all 16 hours. 

The notices we serve of regulations are only useful as a 
guide to the occupier, and we have no power to cause them 
to-be hung up in the shop. 

Each occupier ought to have a register and enter all 
names of persons employed. 

I do not believe this would be so difficult as even under 
the Factory Act, for as a rule the changes.are not so 
frequent. 

We ought to have similar powers under the Workshops 
Act, as are given under the 3rd section of 7 & 8 Vict. 
c. 15, The same power ought to exist for attaching liability 
to under-worker as to occupier. 

Sect. 14 of 30 & 31 Vict. c. 146. sub-section 1. requires 
alteration. 

School attendance should be compulsory five half-days, 
and children should not be permitted to attend the re- 
quired time in two. 

Section 15 of 30 & 31 Vict. c. 146. is also a partial 
failure. 

Section 16 of same Act is really an absurdity; for if 
known, no child would ever work in the same shop a week 
together. ‘The parents would run all risk of detection. 

The obstruction clause requires enlarging, with the 
addition of “an aiding and abetting, or hiding and assist- 
** ing to escape persons infringing the law.” 

This I suggest, from the continual annoyance I ex- 
perience from persons totally unconnected with the shops 
rushing in to give the alarm. 

If the educational clauses of the Act are to be thoroughly 
carried out, | see no other way of effectually doing so, than 
by making.a certain period of school attendance com- 
pulsory before being permitted to work. The Act, if 
worked ina fair and equal manner, would give no grounds 
for complaint. 

I should insist on every boy having a license to work to 
be granted by the inspector of the district. In my district 
now, nearly all the children have penny memorandum 
books, which they carry from shop to shop, according as 
they are employed in new places. 

This answers doubtless to Mr. Baker’s livret. 

This I deem not sufficient. Let an inspector, or any 
number of inspectors, be ever so diligent, numbers escape 
schooling altogether by running the risk of being detected. 
Many are put in the shops at an early age, at unheard-of 
hours, and kept out of the shops during the period of the 
usual visitations. If it is felt that every child should be 
numbered on the school books, the neighbours will very 
soon let the inspector know who is infringing the law. 
{ attribute, in a great measure, the numbers of half- 
timers I have in school, to the determination on the part 
of neighbours that if they have to keep the law, others 
shall too. 

No child ought to be allowed to blow more than one pair 
of bellows. 

No girl should be allowed to work a crank or wheel 
for blowing bellows from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., as now. 

No child should be employed under the age of 10 years. 

The best hours for work would be between 8 a.m. and 
7 p.m. 
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I should allow of no employment of women or young 
persons or children except between those hours, with an 
hour for dinner ; Saturday to shut at 1 p.m. 

I look upon womens’ labour in the nail and chain trades, 
as most unbecoming. 

_ A woman, as a rule here, discharges the husband’s func- 

tions. She is the bread-getter and keeps a roof over the 
family, whilst the husband is drinking, gambling, or dog 
racing. 

I am bitterly opposed to the employment of women both 
in the nail and chain trade and in the brickyards. ‘ 

I particularly desire to call the attention of the Commis- 
sioners to this question, and to humbly submit that they 
should examine the delegates on that point. If my opinion 
is wrong, I have only to say I am grossly deceived. . 

The subject for legislation in the workshops (nail and 
chain) is the work of women and the hours of labour of 
children and their education. 

Work of women refers to both the hours and size of the 
work. And for the last purpose I should humbly submit 
that I should suggest the names of witnesses. 

The question of truck requires inquiring into. 

None but elementary schools with duly -certificated 
masters should be qualified to receive half-timers. 

It is by no means uncommon here to put children to 
some trade, such as masons or bricklayers, not under the 
Factory or Workshop Act, till they have passed the, age 
of 13. 


(33.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspector Brapon. 


1., Il.—I am now serving my eleventh year as a sub- 
. inspector of factories. My term of office has been divided 
between Huddersfield and neighbourhood, Oxford district, 
including the greater part of Warwickshire, Oxfordshire, 
Bucks, with part of Herts and Berks; and latterly, as at 
present, the Hants district, with that county, Dorset, South 
‘Wilts, and South Berks (a portion of South Devon having 
been at one time included), also a very small portion of 
Somerset. 

The principal centres of industries are Portsmouth, &c., 
Southampton, Winchester, Reading, Salisbury, Warmin- 
ster, Westbury, Mere, Sherborne, Weymouth, Dorchester, 
Bridport, Poole, with numerous smaller places. 


Facrorins. 

There are at present under the Act of 1874— 
Wool - - - - - 10 
Flax, &c. - - - = Ge 
Raw silk - - - - 10 

Total - - 36 

Under Act of 1864 (including potteries, 
tobacco pipe makers, &c.) : - - 51 

Under Acts of 1867 and 1870— 

Engineers, iron founders, &c. - Tes}, 
Blast furnaces - - - yh 
Printers and bookbinders - - 192 
Bookbinders’ - - - - 26 
Tobacco - - - - aPi.§ 
Paper mills - . - - 10 
Articles. of metal - - ~ 4 

Miscellaneous, or fifty-hands factories, 

including—beer, ships and coaches, 

leather, gloves, sugar, linseed, saw 

_ mills, clothes, corks, stays, collars, 
&e. - - ~ - - 30 
Dyers, cleaners, &. = 2 eal 
Total - - 883 
Under Act of 1874 - - _- 86 
Under Act of 1864 = - + ib] 
Under Acts of 1867 and 1870 - = 383 
Total - - 470 

Worksuops, 


The total number of workshops, booked as such after 
personal visits, in my present district, is approximately 
2,160, which would probably be nearly two-thirds of the 
total. 

These consist chiefly of—Milliners and dressmakers; 
tailors; bootmakers ; bricks and tiles; builders and car- 
penters, and cabinet makers; smiths; sailmakers; boats, 
and twine and ropeworks; with others of less importance 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


as to numbers, such as, quarries, whiting works, aérated 
waters, candles. : 

III.—The usual hours of commencing and leaving off 
work are about as follows :— 


Facrorigs, 


Wool and flax.—6 to.6. Some leaving off at 5.30 p.m. 
since the Act 1874, taking one half hour as part of the 
meal hours, as from 5.30 to 6 p.m. A few change to 7 to 7 
in winter (or 7 to 6.30). 

Raw silk.—Some the same as above, but the majority 
work shorter hours, varying much since the changes in the 
silk trade of recent years. 

Potteries—6 to 6, or occasionally 6 to 5.30. Tobacco 
pipes same, but mostly using the 7 to 7 privilege in winter 
(or 7 to 6.30, where 6 to 5.30 is worked in summer.) - 

Engineers and iron founders, &c.—6 to 5.30, or 6 to 5, 
since the “ nine-hours system,” in which cases work ceases 
at 12 or 1 (noon). In these, however, men work overtime 
freely, and the boys are then, as a rule, kept the full lawful 
time of 6 to 6, or when casting till 6.30 p.m. So that I 
cannot so far consider that the nine-hours system has 
materially shortened hours. ‘The men begin to draw over- 
time pay at an earlier hour, which would seem to be. what 
they wanted chiefly. ; 

Printers and bookbinders.-—I find it almost impossible 
to lay down any rule while considering my answer as to 
these trades. 

Bookbinders only.—The hours vary so much, according 
to the position of the employer, the amount of work at the 
time, and so on. Where the work is full, the work with 
one or two exceptions is from 7 to 7 or 8 to 8. Newspaper 
offices almost always work 8 to 8 when busy; they having 
an advantage over job printers in some cases, who in many 
cases are only able granted 7 to 7. . When work is slack, 


which in country offices is very often the case, the hours’ 


are within the limit of 12, sometimes considerably so. In 
fact it is the rule in such offices to find such hours as 7 or 
8 to 7, or 8.30 to 7, and many days much less; while it is 
the exception to find the full 12 worked; in a small 
minority the work is regularly the full 12, The book- 
binders, as a rule, work from 8 or 8.30 to 7, when not very 
busy. In small towns the boys have often nothing in the 
printing way to do for days together. 

Tobaceo.—Generally within the 12; from 8 or 8.30 to 7, 
and so on. 

Paper mills.—Boys, generally the full 12, from 6 to 6; 
and the same through the night where night work is done. 
‘Women’s hours vary generally a good deal within , the 12; 
7.30 or 8 to 5, and so on. < 

Fifty-hands miscellaneous factories —Vary much accord- 
ing to nature of work; but I think I can safely say that 
as a rule they work within the 12; where women are, this 
is almost always so, such as stays, clothing, &c., which are 
generally 8 or 8.30 to 7. Between 7 to 7 is all the leave they 
(the employers) have as arule, and the employers cannot get 
the girls to come as early as they could wish, a.m., but 
while the busy season lasts they would generally be glad to 
work the full 12 if they could induce them to come. 

Dyers and cleaners, &c.—Men and boys, some 6 to 6 or 
7 to 6. Women’s hours, 8 to 7 or 8, or less where the 
work is slack. 

General.—The Saturday hours vary, in many cases 
ceasing at 12, 1, or 1.30, &c., while many work the full time 


- allowed by law. 


Overlime.— Newspaper printers.—Almost all have and 
use the privilege to employ boys of 16as men on the night 
previous to issue; while a few find the statutory power to 
employ some 15 hours suffice. Job printers de not seem to 
work much overtime, with the boys, but this in many cases 
seems because they do not understand their powers, and 
they often suffer expense and’ inconvenience rather than 
run risk. 


Engineers and foundries.—Very few of the former apply 


for leave to work overtime (marine engineers only can have 
it). The latter frequently use their 30 minutes privilege. 
Bookbinders are generally glad of the privilege to work 
any part of 14 hours during busy times, 
Dyers and cleaners (the same). 
Aérated waters (the same). 3 


‘WORKSHOPS. 


Hours vary much, but almost all work like factories 
within a regular limit; i.e.,it is quite the exception to 
find any trade or establishment in which the power to 
break up the 103 hours between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m., ismade 
any use of. With some, such as bricks and tiles, candles, 
sail makers, and some few others, the power is however 
essential. It should however, I think, be a modification 
schedule in the hands of the Secretary of State; the few 
trades requiring it could then apply for it if they liked. 


J 


Under A 
of 1874. 


Under A 
of 1864. 


Unde 
Schedul 
Act of 1 


a 
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APPENDIX C.— 


“Milliners and dressmakers.—The latter especially are 
glad of the overtime “season”? privilege, and I consider 
the modification should be retained by all means, but cur- 
tailed as to the number of days in the week and year 
considerably. 

When busy, but not on overtime, their hours are gene- 
rally 8 to 8 or 8.30 to 8.30, sometimes 9 to 9. Saturdays, 
always the full time allowed by law, with very few excep- 
tions. 

Tailors.—Men and boys, generally 6 to 6, summer; and 
Zito 7 or 8 to 8, winter; with less hours when not busy. 
Very few have yet found out their privilege to work 
‘season ” overtime by authority. Females at this trade 
almost always work less hours, 8 to 7,and so on; there 
are exceptions. 

Bootmakers.—Boys hours have been very long here, 
13 and 14 hours or more. Since the enforcing of the 
Workshop Act, 6 to6 or7 to 7. Where females are em- 
ployed they sometimes work 8 to 7, and sometimes the full 
12. (The worst cases of oppressed boys are to be met 
with in village shoemaker’s shops.) ‘The men still continue 
13 or 14 hours in many cases. 

Bricks and tiles.—6 to 6 as arule. The 14 hour “ season ” 
privilege a good deal used. 

Builders, carpenters, &c.—Many 6 to 6, or 7 to 7. 
Others, who have adopted the 9-hours system, 6 to 5.39, 
and 12 or J, Saturdays. (No overtime can be worked.) 

Smiths.—6 to 6 as arule. (Houys were as long as the 
bootmakers before the enforcing of the Workshops Act.) 
(No overtime can be worked.) 

Sail makers.—6 to 6, or in some cases 6 to 5.30, with 
less hours in winter, as some have no light. (Should I 
think be classed as a “season trade.’’)* 

Twine and rope walks.—6 to 6 as a rule. (No overtime 
allowed.) Shou!d also be a “season trade” in open-air 
works. 

Aérated waters.—6 to 6, as a rule, with free use of the 
** season” privilege for overtime. (Hours were excessive t 
before we stepped in.} 


GENERAL. 

I consider the number of days in the year and week 
allowed for overtime under the “season” privilege is too 
large, especially in unhealthy occupations, such as dress- 
makers, é&c., who use if more than any others; also book- 
binders, paper mills. Overtime and other privileges seem 
to me to need a little pruning now. I approve strongly of 
the “ season ** overtime privilege created by Act 1871, and 
think it should be more widely defined to include any occa- 
sion of pressure such as mourning and wedding orders, 
which are, after all, the great difficulty with dressmakers, 
tailors, &c., but. as I said, £ would curtail the number of 
days. 

} would give foundries more overtime powers to meet 
case of apprentices, the chief part of the work usually on 
casting nights being completed after legal hours. 

I would give country printers power to make certain 
overtime with any boy of 13. My original impression that 
the small country printer suffers much hardship under the 
law as it stands (for obvious reasons) has only strength- 
ened with time and experience. I would add to the list 
of “ season trades ” such as come'to light from time to time, 
e.g., sail makers (probably one of the most catching and 
pressing classes of work to be found) ; also ship and yacht 
builders, willow cutters, twine and rope walks, candle 
works, and some others. 

In workshops I would limit the tines between which 
overtime may be worked, as it is in factories. 


I would also make the reporting of overtime compulsory 


by law, so that its neglect would be a punishable offence. 

At present it is not so. I approve strongly of the reporting 

system (if thus made compulsory). Its effects are most 
beneficial. 

IV .—It is yet too soon to form opinions of much value 
as to the results of the working of Act of 1874. At present 
I may say that I do not think it should be applied to any 
more industries, excepting, perhaps, to potteries (when in 
heated places, &c.). 

The present line of demarcation between factories and 
workshops is too great an anomaly to stand. ‘The arrange- 
ment has, however, worked well, by getting the thin end 
of the wedge in; thus gradually, and by gentle means, 
imposing legislative restrictions on those numerous indus- 
tries before left free. New legislation would probably 
sweep it away entirely, leaving or creating such modifica- 
tions as might seem desirable for specific trades, and giving 

to the Secretary of State power to extend special grants to 


* I think there is no trade more esseutially so. 
+ The five nights a week allows too much overtime here, at the 
hottest season of the year too, 


‘the State would now be impracticable. 


_ give under this head. 
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any trade that could convince him of its need. As a rule, 
we may assune’ that the “smaller” establishment stands 
in more need of occasional privileges than the “ larger ” 
one, but I incline to think that similar enactments might 
perhaps be made to apply to all, and the result would be 
that they would be more used by those who most needed 
indulgences. Work is generally less regularly obtained 
by the “ smaller ” employer, and he has more need to do it 
when it does come Also he cannot afford to employ extra 
labour, nor to get adult male hands (not under the law) as 
his more powerful neighbour can do. Care should be taken 
to see that these laws do not place the smalier employer at 
a still greater disadvantage as compared with his “larger” 
neighbour, than his position already entails independently 
of the law. On the contrary, he should, perhaps, be helped, 

V.—I consider the uncertain state of the law as to biscuit 
factories is attended with very disastrous results, some of the 
worst evils of overwork existing in them. I have always 
considered that while (perhaps reasonably) exempting 
“bakehouses,” these gigantic establishments were over- 
looked. ‘They almost seem to need special legislation. 

VI.—The factory half-time system works well, but the 
workshop school regulations should at once be assimilated 
to them. As the latter now stand they are full of stumbling- 
blocks and defects, but like some other loose and elastic 
provisions of the latter Act, have, in my opinion done a 
good work by gently introduéing the people to legislative 
restriction. As I assume there can be little doubt but 
that the assimilation is contemplated, I need not here detail 
what I consider the imperfections of the workshop school 
regulations. I am rather disposed to prefer every day’s 
half-time school to alternate days. 

VII.—I can speak of little beyond my experience of my 
own district as to the more recent Acts, and I incline to 
think that with a little more time to get the machine 
steadily in motion, a slight addition to the staff would be 
all that would be needed. I think, however, that to ensure 
this every possible means should be adopted that could 
economise the time and talents of the staff, e.g., all clerical 
drudgery, such as the obtaining and classification of 
statistics, &c., &c., should never fall upon the sub-inspector, 
and in like manner every sort of work which could hinder 
his more useful and legitimate employment should be 
removed ; also all the legislative aids to lighten the labour 
in preparing and conducting prosecutions under the 
Workshops Acts should be maintained and made ap- 
plicable to all the Acts. Valuable time and public money 
1s now wasted to an incalculable extent by the absence of 
such aids. There are various ways in which the labour 
of the staff might be economised to a very important 
extent. 

ViIll.—Where the certifying surgeon does his work 
properly—which is usually the case—his office is a most 
useful and important one, both as to the guarantee for age 
and fitness for employment, and also as to the speedy 
investigation and reporting of accidents. I do not object 
to allowing certificates to be granted elsewhere than at 
the factory in small concerns, but I do most strongly 
object to a sixpenny fee being offered to any professional 
man! Should new legislation extend the surgeon’s juris- 
diction, no doubt some lower fee than 2s. 6d. the visit, &c., 
would have to be arranged. Asa matter of abstract prin- 
ciple, I consider the surgeon should no more be paid by the 
employer than ourselves, but I suppose that payment by 
IT cannot look with 
any confidence to the substitution of the register of birth, 
It would open the door to more frauds and evasions than 
are already attempted and practised, but its chief objection 
would be that, even if bond fide, it could ensure the age 
only, and would leave the important question of physical 
fitness untouched. In case of extension of the surgeon’s 
field an entire re-organisation of the system might become 
desirable. 

1X.—The employment of half-timers in my part of the 
country is so limited that [ have not much information to 
The concurrent working of our 
Acts and the Elementary Education Act, 1870, Agricul- 
tural Act, 1873, &c., must, I think, be beneficial, especially 
if a cordial understanding towards co-operation be esta- 
blished in a friendly way between the departments. This 
I have endeavoured to arrange with school boards where 
possible, and with success so far. The operations under 
the Agricultural Act in my country are unknown to me, 
but I suspect are hitherto almost nil. I do not, so far, 
consider that labour is lightened, but efficiency is increased 
by co-operation with school boards, &c. 

X.—In offering general suggestions under No. X., Iam 
disposed to base them on the assumption that the anoma- 
lies existing, so long as there is the concurrent opération of 
the “ Factory ’’ and “ Workshops ”’ Acts, are meant to be 
swept away. I may therefore confine myself almost en- 


ct of 1867. 
Sec. 3. 


Sec. 5. 


Sec. 9. 


Sec. 10. 
Sec. 13. . 


Sec. 14. 


\ct of 1867. 


Sec. 4. 
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tirely to matters arising out of the Factory Acts, which I 
assume will before long apply, in some form or other, to all 
the industries under supervision. The matters requiring 
to be dealt with in the Workshops Act are numerous and 
important if that Act is to stand.* 

1. Serious confusion has been created by certain Queen’s 
Bench decisions concerning open-air factories. Speaking 
with all respect, I consider the definition of a 50-hands 
factory in Act of 1867 ample to cover all such places; but 
as these decisions unfortunately exist, and are treated as 
precedents, the sooner a few words of legislation put the 
matter at rest the better. 

2. Have already expressed doubts as to excluding all 
forms of “ bakehouses.” { 

3. We want more direct powers in sanitary matters, and 
power to treat impurities arising from any cause whatever, 
and not only those generated in the manufacture. 

4, Grindstones should be made harmless to others, as 
well as those working at them. 

5. The “five-hands” foundry exemption is vague and 
difficult of administration. 

6. Special power in Secretary of State to modify the 
regulations as to surgeon’s certificates in certain cases seems 
most unfair and impolitic. 


SCHEDULE. 


(No. 9) Limewashing might well be carried further. 

(No. 10.) Vide sup. (under head of sect. 9). 

(No. 13.) I would legislate that boys of 16 might make 
overtime any three nights a week (not on alternate nights 
only). But, as I have said, I would go further, and reduce 
the hard pressure on the small printer (in the country 
especially), by creating power to employ any young per- 
son of 13 for overtime to some extent. The concession 
could do no harm under proper restrictions, and would, 
I think, wipe out one of the greatest hardships in the 
Acts. 

(No. 14.) I consider 96 days per annum, and 5 per week; 
more overtime than should be allowed for bookbinders, -or 
any other industry where women or young persons are em- 
ployed, while I think three days a month for those under 
16 too little. I would cut down the one and enlarge the 
other. . 

N.B.—The 96 days, and 5 a week, I submit as a most 
momentous question for consideration, as the- power 
thereby existing tends, in my opinion, to nullify much of 
the good designed by the Acts. 


GENERAL. 


“ Night,” for all purposes, seems to want defining. 

The mode of reporting overtime now in vogue works 
excellently, but in my opinion there is no law to justify its 
existence. I would at once make it law. J mean so that 
its disregard would be a punishable offence. 

N.B.—This is one of the indirect means whereby the 
labour of the staff can be made to go further in a most 
important degree. 

(No. 22.) License in paper works to work by ‘ custom of 
trade,” I often think too wide in so unhealthy a trade, an 
wish it were drawn closer. : 

(No. 23.) The “eight hours ” should be distinctly stated 
as of “actual labour”? (as in sister clause in Workshop 
Act). 

(No. 24.) Cannot see wisdom of this, as none but 
dangerous machinery is ordered to be fenced, and that such 
should be exposed can be good for no one. 

(No. 25.) Some additional conditions are needed, such as 
the necessity of keeping a register whereby the inspector 
can see at all times on what day in each week each person 
employed had the legal half-holiday.. I approve of the 
concession (in the power of the Secretary of State), but I 
would prefer to do away with it unless some such safeguard 
as I above suggest be made law. 

Present mode of reporting accidents seems to me in- 
verted. The fuller account going to the inspector, while 


the most meagre details are sent.to the sub-inspector, who . 


has to form his decision therefrom as best he can, as to 
whether or not the case be one calling for special investi- 
gation at his hands. I would correct this and simplify at 
same time, by letting one full report suffice, which the 
surgeon should send to the sub-inspector, who should send 
1t on to the inspector; its receipt by the latter, without 
comment, being taken to signify “ nothing worthy of note.” 


Worxsnop Recutation Act (1867). 


Definition of “employer” or “occupier” is called for 
imperatively; great difficulties arising from the present 
state of things. 


* It will be seen that I have however thought it better to say alittle 
on the Workshops Act. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


Child’s hours should be assimilated to the Factory Act, 
as should also the school regulations in all respects (as in 
Act of 1844). Present position very unsatisfactory. 

All meal hours should be arranged as in Factory Acts, 
with special enactments for departures where needed. 

Hours for ordinary day’s work be brought within nar- 
rower limits with advantage. I would assimilate to Factory 
Act, with special power to grant the use of the more elastic 
system vested in the Secretary of State. 

Par. 4 seems clumsily worded as to employment on 
“Sunday.” The meaning we know, but the wording is 
open to dispute. , 

The five-hands exemption from half-holiday works un- 
fairly to employers, and injuriously on employed. Should 
be altered (if not repealed). 

Vide remarks on need of definition of ‘‘ employer,” 
occupier,” &c. . 

Want more direct sanitary powers. 

“ Obstruction’ rather vague as it stands; but can be set 
right by making the same as Factory Act. (Very im- 
portant. ) ; 

I consider this section falls short of its probable intended 
meaning, only saying how penalties may be recovered, but 
forgetting to say how they may be enforced. Also vide 
sec. 8, 34 Vict. c. 104. (Act, 1871). 

I have already, in a general way (while on sec. 6 supra), 
given my opinion that the workshep school regulations are 
most imperfect, and that assimilation to the Factory Act is 
the simple and effectual remedy. 

Should have a fixed minimum (as in Factory Act); also 
convictions should carry costs by special enactment ;* 
reason, that so many of the justices of the peace who try 
these cases are under the Acts themselves, that the law is 
rendered abortive, and made a laughing-stock of by their 
decisions. ‘The Factory Act minimum of 1/. would be the 
highest for the class of works now under the Workshops 
Acts. I consider some step in this direction imperative, if 
the law is to be a success, specially with a view to working 
it with as small a staff as possible. 

The onus of proof of certain matters should be thrown 
on the defendant. This has worked well under the Fac- 
tory Act, and is no hardship whatever. I draw special 
attention to this as one more of the modes of economising 
the time of the staff to a most important extent. No one 
can tell the time and expense hitherto wasted for the lack 
of these. provisions (for the Workshop Act). 

We should have the same power that we have under the 
Factory Act, to obtain certificates gratis from the Regis- 
trar-General’s office, and to issue the forms entitling 
persons to get a certificate from any local Registrar for 1s. 
(as in Factory Act). 


ce 


SCHEDULE. 


J think.it should be more clearly laid down, whether the 
substituted ‘day for half-holiday should be a moveable or 
fixed one (vide my suggestion for a register in such cases 
under No, 25, supra.) (This applies equally to Factories.) 

The law for fencing machinery will of course be ex- 
tended to all works under supervision, and extended and 
made clearer (sadly needed.) 

The annual holidays will also of course be made com- 
pulsory. 

The power of entry by an inspector, &c. wants to be 
laid down on a much broader footing. 


Acr, 1871, 


I highly approve of this addition to the Acts, indeed 
think it an absolutely necessary relaxation. I think, how- 
ever, that it goes too far, like the bookbinding overtime, 
I would considerably cut down the “96 days,” and the 
five days a week. With dressmakers, for instance, there is 
too much room left for evil here, in the way of ruined 
constitutions or worse, if the full privilege be taken advan- 
tage of. When cut down, I feel sure from close observa- 
tion, that it would work well.t As it stands it must tend 
in some cases to nullify the good designed by the law. 

N.B. I think this modification should be so worded as 
to include any occasion of emergency.- he chief trades 
using it being dressmakers, &c., who are never so pressed 
as by mourning orders and so on. On sufference, this has 
already been permitted. Strong evidence, I submit, of the 
desirability of the addition, as we are not prone to wink at 
any departures from the law. ; 

‘This I think was premature, for although under the 
Act of 1867, a great number of accidents were reportable 
which might have been left alone, still this alteration in 


* Wither thus or a stipendiary magistracy. ~ 
+ Limits of overtime work awkwardly given, leaving great doubts as 
to the hour at which it must cease. 


Sec. 6. 


See. 7. 
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APPENDIX C. 


the Act of 1871 came at the very time when by the 1867 
Act a vast number of non-machinery accidents were brought 
within our ken, a large proportion of which I always 
thought (and still think) should so remain, for the simple 
reason that such “large proportion ’’ is preventible through 
the recommendations and advice against recurrence by the 
certifying surgeon and the sub-inspector. I have deeply 
regretted the withdrawal of non-machinery accidents for 
this reason, and sincerely hope some steps may be taken to 
reinstate them. 

I consider the section in the original Workshops Act to 
which this section refers defective, giving the power to re- 
cover a penalty, which no’ power is given to impose, at 
petty sessions. If I am right, a few words would cure the 
defect. 

If I am right also, we have at present no real right at 
petty sessions at all. 


ScHEDULE 1. 


No. 1. I consider the law as to the limits within which 
workshops can work overtime, has, by oversight, been left 
in a state of doubt, which should at once be removed. As 
it stands, it would seem that if strictly enforced, the 
limits would be between 6 and 8 only. (This was, of 
course, never intended.) 

No. 2. Any remarks as to reporting of overtime through 
the post, and rendering it law, I need not repeat here. 
(Vide supra). 


2 June 1875, 


W. H. Beapon. 


(34)—From Mr. Sus-Insrecror Braumont. 


I.—My term of service as sub-inspector of factories dates 
from August 1871, since which time I have been in the 
district of Bradford, Yorkshire. 


I1.—Yorkshire only, including the towns of Bradford, 
Dewsbury, Batley, Wakefield, Heckmondwike, Click- 
heaton, Mirfield. The principal occupations under the Act 
of 1874, are worsted spinning and weaving, wool comb- 
ing, the manufacture of woollen cloth and blankets. The 
chief industries under the Act of 1867, are the rolling of 
jron, machine making, lithographing, letter-press printing, 
bookbinding, &c. : 

Number of factories under the Act of 1874, is 793. 

Those under. the Acts of 1864 and 1866, are 621. 

Under the Workshops Act, about 1,100, viz. :— 


Milliners and dressmakers - - - 400 
Carvers, gilders, cabinet makers - - 250 

log and patten makers - - - 100 
Sundry others - - - - 350 


Those under the Workshops Act are millinery and dress- 
making, carving, gilding, and cabinet making, and the 
manufacture of clogs and pattens. 

Ili.—Under the Act of 1874, the hours of labour are 
during the summer months from 6 a.m to 5.30 p:m., and 
for the six winter months, from 6.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Under 
the Act of 1867, work is carried on from 6.30 a.m. to 
5.30 p.m. 

In workshops the hours are from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m., and 
from 8 am. to 8 p.m. The modification clause is only 
applied for by milliners and dressmakers, and I do not 
think any further license is required. 

1V.—1 do not know of any industries now under the 
Acts of 1864 and 1867 (Factories) which ought to be placed 
under that of 1874. 

The line of distinction between factories and workshops 
should, I think, be as slight as possible and every facility 
given for the inspection of factories should be granted in 
the case of workshops, 

V.—tThe young persons and females employed in making 
confectionery, fancy bread, pastry, jellies, &c., ought, I 
think, to be brought under the operation of the Workshops 
Act. In an establishment of this kind in Bradford, where 
contracts for ball suppers, &c., are carried out, it has been 
repeatedly reported to me, and I know these reports to be 
true, that the girls are kept at work during the busy times 
from six in the morning till midnight, and sometimes 
later, the workrooms in this case are close and ill-ventilated 
and no regular meal hours are given. 

VI.—It would, 1 think, tend to a more regular atten- 
dance at school of the half-time children if an employer 
were empowered to keep back the-wages due to any child 
wilfully missing school until time so lost was made up. 

VIJ.—I believe in this distrtct, where very few children 
are employed in the workshops, as: better wages are ob- 
tained in the factories, that the present staff is sufficient 
for its proper inspection, 
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VIII.—The advantage of a copy of a register of birth 
as compared with a surgical certificate, is that it would 
probably be more accurate, though it might be a hard. 
ship on those whose birth had not been properly registered, 
and in those cases a surgical certificate might be supplied. 

IX.—The Elementary Education Act of 1870 has been 
most valuable as a check upon those children who might 
otherwise have begun working full time before having 
attained the proper age, and it is also a great help to 
the adequate inspection of workshops; for information 
from a school board as to neglect of school attendance, 
if promptly acted upon, conveys to this class of children 
that they are continually under the personal observation of 
the sub-inspector. 

X.-—It would be a saving of time in many cases if a 
sub-inspector could (as formerly) sign his own summonses 
for prosecutions. 


(35.)--From Mr. Sus-Insprcror Rickanrps. 


I.—I have been sub-inspector of factories at Leeds since 
December 1858. My district extends from Hull in the 
Hast Riding to Calne in Lancashire, and comprises the fol- 
lowing towns, &c.: Hull, Beverley, York, Selby, Goole, 
Knottingley, Pontefract, Castleford, Tadcaster, Wetherby, 
Harrogate, Leeds, Otley, Shipley, Bingley, Keighley, 
Skipton, Colne. 

If.—Part of the East Riding of York, part of the West 
Riding, and a small part of Lancashire. 

The principal centres of industry are: Hull, York, Castle- 
ford, Knottingley, on the east of Leeds; and to the west 
of Leeds are Shipley, Bingley, Keighley, Skipton, and 
Colne, with the various large manufacturing villages con- 
necting these towns. 

The principal occupations are :— 

At Hull.—Ivon shipbuilding with marine engine build- 
ing and boiler-making, seed-crushing, letter-press printing, 
under the Act of 1867. 

At York.—Glass manufacture, iron rolling and found- 
ing, and railway plant work, under the Act of 1867. 

At Leeds.—Woollen spinning and weaving, cloth finish- 
ing, flax spinning and weaving, under the Act of 1874. 

Iron rolling, iron-founding; engine building, both of 
locomotives as well as stationary engines; machine making 
machine tool making, brass founding, cut nail making, to- 
bacco manufacturing, glass making, letter-press printing, 
bookbinding, under the Act of 1867. 

Paper staining, earthenware manufacturing, lucifer match 
making, under the Act of 1864. 

Bleach works, dye works, printworks, woollen only, under 
the Act of 1870. 

Wholesale clothiers, cap makers, bootmakers, under the 
Act of 1867, employing more than 50 hands. 

The principal trades under the Workshops Act are :— 

In Leeds, clothiers, cap manufacturers, boot manufac- 
turers, milliners, dressmakers, hand-loom carpet weaving, 
brickmaking, hand twine spinning, 

In Hull.—Seed crushing, milliners, dressmakers, brick- 
makers, hand twine spinning. 

In York.—Milliners, dressmakers, brickmakers, hand 
twine spinning, and manufacturing confectioners. 

In Pontefract.—Milliners, dressmakers, liquorice cake 
manufacturers. 

In all the small towns there are milliners and dress- 
makers, and in many of the country districts there are 
brickfields and hand twine spinners. At Otley there is 
an extensive trade in letter-press printing machinery. 

The total factories are :— 


Under the Act of 1864 - - 71 
” pa akO7 - al {oe 
if iin, 1870 : - 62 
“ Pe ealesye| - - 689 
1,559 
In Hull the factories are :— 
Under Act of 1864 - - ey a i} 
9 1867 - - - 89 
” 1870 7 x + 7 
si 1874 - - J 5,0 
113 
In York the factories are :— 
Under Act of 1864 - - a 
a 1867 - - - 48 
HY 1870 - - rash 
57 
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At Castleford, Pontefract, Knottingley, Goole, Selby, 
Wetherby, Harrogate, and Knaresboro’ the factories are :— 


Under Act of 1864 - - 22 
” 1867 4 Ey = 60 

Ay 1870 : - eueniD 

* 1874 - - 5. e is) 

92 


The woollen district may be said to extend from Leeds 
to Idle and Kccleshill, with all the intervening large vil- 
lages. 

"Phe worsted district in the same way from Shipley to 
near Skipton. 

The cotton district from Skipton to Colne. 

The names of the districts denote the principal trades, 
but the woollen district contains several large flax mills in 
Leeds, and in the large villages are a few worsted mills. 

The worsted district embraces Shipley, Bingley, and 
Keighley as the principal centres, with the large intervening 
villages, and, with very few exceptions, all the mills are 
worsted. 

The mills in the cotton district may be’ said to be all 
cotton. 

The above remarks apply solely to the factories under 
the Act of 1874, and may be approximately stated thus :— 
Factories in the woollen district has under Act of 1874, 400 
worsted 162 
cotton 


3) 2”? ” 9 


113 


3) a> 39 ” 


675 
1JJ.—The hours of work in factories under the Act of 
1874 are from 6 or 6.30 a.m. to 5.30 or 6 p.m. 

In the various branches of the iron trade the hours are 
from ‘6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., except on Monday, when the 
hours are from 8.30 to 5.30. 

The letter-press printers and bookbinders have special 
hours fixed by the trades, and are generally from 8 a.m. to 
or 7 p.m. 

The clothiers and cap makers are generally from 8 a.m. 
to 6.30 to 7 p.m. 

The milliners and dressmakers work from 8 a.m. to 

m. 5 

The brickmakers work from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 

The only overtime is worked by the milliners and dress- 
maker, and in three instances by brickmakers. I think in 
these instances the permission to work overtime is quite right, 
but in the case of dressmakers and milliners I think it would 
be perfectly reasonable to allow them to work overtime in the 
case of a mourning order, also in the case of a retail-draper 
having milliners and dressmakers) on the premises, to 
whom the Saturday half-holiday has been given on some 
other day, and who keeps his shop open until 9 p.m. on 
Saturday; 1t is a serious loss to have to close the work- 
rooms at 8,and an inconvenience to purchasers, and the 
difficulty would be met by allowing the hours to be in 
such cases from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. on Saturdays only. The 
permission to give the Saturday half-holiday on some other 
day is prevalent generally in York:and Hull, as well as in 
some cases in Leeds. 

IV.—As far as my district shows, the only trades that 
seem, to me to require being transferred from the Act of 
1867 to that of 1874 is the manufacture of tobacco, and I 
recommend this from the fact that the women and young 
girls are breathing an atmosphere loaded with the smell 
of the tobacco. 

I would also place the manufacture of white lead and 
lucifer match making under the Act of 1874. 

I would do away with the distinction now drawn between 
factories and workshops, and place all under the Factories 
Act. In doing this one great difficulty presents itself in 
the certificate of age and capacity for work by freedom from 

disease or bodily infirmity. I know that certifying surgeons 
have refused to pass children suffering from small-pox and 
other diseases, both contagious and non-contagious. I 
should therefore look with considerable anxiety on any plan 
that would interfere with the present duties of the certify- 
ing surgeons, because I know where the certifying surgeon. 
performs his duties with care and judgment, he exercises a 
very excellent deterrent influence in preventing the employ- 
ment of children physically unfit to work, and if this super- 
vising care were abolished, there would be nothing to pre- 
vent the weakly and delicate from being put to work beyond 
their strength. ‘This is apart from the question of age, for 
which the birth register, if authentic, would suffice. I 
believe these birth registers would frequently be tampered 
with and used by younger children than those whose birth 
they pretended to prove. I dare say nearly all the large 
factories would continue the services of the certifying sur- 


geons, but the small factory owners would never give them- 
selves any trouble about the genuineness of any -birth 
register presented to them, and presuming that this only 
applied to young persons, I feel sure that many would get 
to work full time before the age prescribed by the law, and 
by this means the larger factories would suffer very seriously. 

I am strongly of opinion that this question would have 
to be considered with the greatest possible care, or we 
should see a return to evils which the present generation 
of factory operatives know nothing of. \ 

V.—The only occupations in my district not under in- 
spection are the laundries. They work from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m., and of these I have only two establishments of any 
size. There would be no difficulty in placing them under 
inspection. 

VI.—The half-time education is well observed in my 
district as a rule in the woollen and worsted trades, but in 
the cotton trade there is a lamentable indifference on the 
part of the masters to take any care in securing the educa- 
tion of the children, ¢.g., if a child is absent from school the 
factory owner is quite content if he insists on its absence 
from the mill for an equal period of time. 


VII.—As far as this question applies to my own district 
I have little to suggest; by the help of my juniors I believe 
all places of any importance are visited, and I have no 
reason to think that any irregularities. remain long un- 
detected. 

VIII.—As I know from an experience of 40 years that 
the certifying surgeons have done very much to improve 
the condition of the factory operatives by the detection of 
disease and by the rejection of many who were unfit for 
the duties assigned them, I should look with considerable 
anxiety on any scheme which would change the present 
plan of utilizing the services of the certifying surgeons. I 
find that the law is better observed in those factories where 
the certifying surgeon is most punctual and careful. 

I am not prepared to say that either they or their office 
are perfect, but before they are abolished some well-matured 
plan should be proposed to secure the advantages now de- 
rived by the surgical certificates, and which the production 
of the birth register would manifestly be inadequate to 
accomplish even if its authenticity could always be relied 
upon. 

I think in all large factories the surgical certificate should 
be granted at the factory, as that would be most convenient 
to all parties. 

I am also of opinion that the present plan of granting: 
the certificates in certain cases at the residence of. the cer- 
tifying surgeon for the small fee of 6d. removes any cause 
of irritation and might with advantage be extended. An 
experience of 12 years as certifying surgeon showed me 
that the mill owners gratefully accepted a personal inspec- 
tion by me of the whole factory every three or four months, 
and I know from inquiries made over a largely extended 
area as sub-inspector that the present mill owners would 
equally welcome the same attention from the certfying 
surgeons. 

I give on a separate sheet the names and addresses of the 
certifying surgeons in my sub-division. 


XI. The operation of the Elementary Education Act, 
1870, has been marked by great improvement in the atten- 
dance of factory children at school, the parents in many 
instances appear more fully tu realise the necessity for in- 
creased punctuality of attendance, although I must add 
this is by no means universal. Poh iis 

I gladly bear testimony to the important assistance 
afforded me by the officers of the various school boards, 
rendered most cheerfully and readily. 

The operation of the Coal Mines and Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Acts, 1872, and the Agricultural Chil- 
dren Act, 1873, [ have had no opportunity of observing 

Having regard to the fact that the operation of the Ele- 
mentary Education Act will obviate the indifference hitherto 
shown by many parents of not sending their children to 
school until they obtained work at the factories or work- 
shops, [ would suggest a progressive educational standard 
previous to the employment of any child. 

{am strongly of opinion that no new cotton spinning 
mill (by mules) should be built unless provision is made 
for the escape of the hands in case of fire by the erection 
of a second staircase with iron doors to each room. ‘The 
rapidity with which fire spreads from the “fly” in mule 
spinning rooms is beyond all conception. Me: 

I think the removal of dust from the sorting and chop- 
ping rooms in paper mills should be made as compulsory 
as in the metal grinding trades. ; fs 

I would allow no room to be built over a boiler-house nor 
the latter to be used for any purpose but the drying of yarn 
or raw material. ; 
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I would assimilate the ages of children and young persons 
in workshops with those of the Factory Act, 1874. 

Gro. H. L. Rrexarps. 
Leeds, 8th June 1875. 


Names and addresses of certifying surgeons in Leeds 

district :— . 

Chorley, Henrv, Park Square, Leeds. 

Hall, Wm., Hilary Place, Leeds. 

Rickards, Alfred, Wortley, near Leeds. 

Hirst, Chas., Morley, near Leeds. 

Lambert, John, Farsley, near Leeds. 

Newstead, Geo., Eccleshill, near Leeds. 

Hepworth, Wm., Guiseley, near Leeds. 

Ritchie, Thos., Otley, near Leeds. 

Call, Dr., Ilkley, near Leeds. 

Logan, Wm., Bingley, via Leeds. 

Dickson, John, Keighley, via Leeds. 

Macnab, R. A., Crosshills, vid Leeds. 

Macnab, Wm., Skipton, via Leeds. 

Hilles, Dr., Gargrave, via Leeds. 

Roberts, J. D., Barnoldswick, vid Leeds. 

Ayre, J. J., Colne, vid Burnley. 

Terry, W., Grassington, vid Skipton. 
Warburton, Ed., Pateley Bridge, via Leeds. 
Kempe, E. W., Castleford, vid) Normanton. 
Nowell, J., Woodlesford, vid Leeds. 
Mackensie, D., Normanton. 

Wood, Dr., Wakefield. 

Lomas, E. W., Ferrybridge, via Normanton. 

*Muscroft, Henry, Pontefract. 

*Cass, W. E., Goole, vid Selby. 

*Tierman, H., Howden, vid Selby. 

*Todd, KE. J., Selby. 

*Sinclair, Dr., Cawood, vid Selby. 

*Scatcherd, Thos., Boston Spa, via Tadcaster. 

*Myrtle, Dr., Harrogate, vid Leeds. 

*Bulmer, Wm., Knaresboro’. 

Husband, W. D., York. 

Locking, J. A., Hull, 

*Dadley, T., Patrington, vid Hull. 

*EKlhott, R. L., Harwood, vid Leeds. 

*Sedgwick, J., Borobridge. 

*Stephenson, W., Beverley. 

*Watmough, Dr., Pocklington. 

*Jackson, Alfred, Market-Weighton. 

Those marked thus * have very few places to certify 

for; in some instances only one factory. 


(36.)-—From Mr. Sus-Insprctor 'THORNHILL. 


I.—I have been eight years in the service; six years at 
Huddersfield and two at Leicester. 

Ii.—My present district consists of Leicestershire and 
part of Derbyshire. 

The principal centres. of industry in Leicestershire are 
Leicester, Loughborough, and Hinckley. 

In Leicester, the principal occupations carried on are 
elastic web and hosiery, under the Act of 1874; boot manu- 
facturing and hosiery warehouses where more than fifty 
persons are employed. 

In Loughborough and Hinckley, hosiery. 

On the borders of Derbyshire there are several potteries 
under the Act, 1864. 

The principal centres of industry under my charge in 
Derbyshire are Derby and Belper. 

- At Derby, silk throwing and elastic web are the chief 
occupations under the Act, 1874. There are also several 
large machine and iron works under the Act, 1867. 

At Belper, hosiery manufacturing and the extensive 
works of Messrs. Strutt & Co., are the chief feature. 

The principal occupations carried on under the Work- 
shops Act are framework knitting, boot manufacturing, 
and brickmaking. 

There are so many changes in this district that it is 
impossible to give an accurate list of factories and work- 
shops. 

The factories under the Act of 1874, are about 270. 

' Under the Act of 1867, about 270, 

Under the Act of 1864, about 50. 

The number of workshops are about 5,000, of which I 
should say two-thirds are boots and hosiery, and the re- 
mainder brickmaking and various. ~ 

IlI.—The ordinary hours of commencing and leaving off 


work depends so much on the arrangements between the | 


_ occupiers and the hands, that I should not like to give my 
opinion on the matter. The people working under modi- 
fications are dressmakers, milliners, clothiers, and fancy 
hosiery manufacturers. 

IV.—I think that an alteration is desirable in the line 
drawn between factories and workshops. As the law at pre- 


sent stands, a boot manufacturer with 51 hands is obliged to 
have his young persons registered and certified ; his neigh- 
bour with 49 hands has no fees to pay and can also choose 
his hours of labour with much greater liberty. 

V.—There are two or three large granite quarries in my 
district, where several young boys are employed, which are 
not under inspection. The brickmakers near them are 
unable to get boys under 13 to work, as they can work all . 
day in the quarries. 

VI—Weare fairly well off for school accommodation, but 
there is sometimes a difficulty in finding schools for the 
brick boys, as the other children object to sit near them. 

VII.—I think that the present staff of inspectors is 
sufficient to carry out the Factory Acts, and to look after 
the larger workshops, but that something more should 
be done to secure the school attendance in smaller work- 
shops. 

Where there are school board visitors I should suggest, 
that it be left to them, and that some person similar 
should be appointed in other places. 

The occupiers of smaller workshops, especially in villages 
(where every other house has a frame and a winder), seem to 
consider that it is useless to have the certificates of atten- 
dance unless they are inspected every week or fortnight. 

VIII.—I think that in a great many instances a copy of re-- 
gister of birth would be preferable to a surgeon’s certificate, 
as it is quite impossible for the best certifying surgeon to be 
accurate. I found a girl a short time since who had been 
passed as 13 in September 1872. She will be 13 next 
October. 

Resident addresses of certifying surgeons are :— 

Dr. Bowmar, Leicester. 
C. R. Crossley, Esq., Leicester. 
_C. A. Greaves, Esq., Derby. 
T. Macaulay, Esq., Kibworth. 
J. W. Hulme, Esq., Wigston, near Leicester. 
T. S. Ludlow, Esq., Hinckley. 
J. Hatchett, Esq., Ravenstone, Ashby. 
J. Pearse, Esq., Measham, Ashby. 
W. C: Crofts, Esq., Church Gresley. 
C. Harwood, Esq., Shardlow, Derby. 
R. Tasker, Esq., Melbourne. 
W. Cade, Esq., Spondon, Derby. 
Dr. Gaylor, Belper. 
J. H. Eddowes, Esq., Loughborough. 
D. A. Wood, Esq., Sheepshed, Loughborough. 
S. Harris, Esq., Quorndon, Loughborough. 
Dr. Paulson, Mount Sorrel, Loughborough. 
R. Goodwin, Esq., Ashbourne. 
N. Whitchurch, Esq., Melton Mowbray. 
T. Smith, Esq., Castle Donington, Kegworth. 
Dr. Francis, Market Harborough. 


(37.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspecror STRIEDINGER. 


I.—Seven years’ service as sub-inspector, appointed 12th 
May 1868. 

Attached for a short time to the West Bromwich district. 

In temporary charge of the county of Hants, and of the 
Bolton and Leicester districts. 

II.—My present district comprises the counties of War- 
wickshire, less Birmingham, and of Oxfordshire, a small 
portion of Berks, and the whole needle and fishhook dis- 
trict of Worcestershire. 

The principal centres of industry are— 

Coventry—Silk ribbons, trimmings, frillings, coach lace, 
elastic web, silk dyeing, metal work, and watch manufac- 
ture, the latter on a most extensive scale; and 

Redditch—The head-quarters of the needle and fishhook 
trades. ; 

_ A. Factories under the Act of 1874 :— 
4 Cotton mills, 
3 Silk throwing mills, 
7 Coach lace and trimming factories, 
4 Frilling factories, 
2 Tape factories, 
1 Gold lace factory, 
1 Plush factory, 
19 Woollen and worsted mills. 
20 Elastic factories, 
1 Flock mill, 
3 Ribbon dressers, 
20 large, and 
405 small ribbon factories; the occupiers of these 
405 small factories are cottage weavers, who 
either hire steam power (one engine supply- 
ing on an average some 40 tenants, with an 
aggregate of about 100 looms, the steam 
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Total 490 


80 


shaft passing along the top storeys of the 
dwelling houses), or employ, or rent, gas 
yower; in the majority of cases, the em- 
ployment is confined within the limits of 
the tenant’s own families. 

B. Factories under the Act of 1864 :— 

15 earthenware works, some of them very small; and 
seven clay pipe makers, the latter on a very.small scale, em- 
ploying, on an average, not more than two or three hands, 
mostly adults. ; 

C. Factories under the Factory Act Extension Act of 


1867 :— ' 

Printers and bookbinders - - - = LS 

Engineers, machinists, brass and iron founders, 
and metal workers = - > x 47 

Needle and fish-hook manufactories, a large num- 
ber of them very extensive - - - €5 
Paper mills - - - - - 12 
Lime and cement works - - - - 7 
Hat factories - - . - * 7 
Large watch manufactories - - - 2 
Blast furnace - - - « - 1 
Gelatine factory - - - - - ] 
Clothiers - - - - - - 2 
Fellmonger - S 5 5 Z i 
Miscellaneous works - - - “ 10 
Total - - ey ees 


D. Factories under the Amendment Act of 1870 :— 

5 Dye works. 

Owing to the definition of ‘‘ workshop,” it is most diffi- 
cult to give an approximate number; what isa “work- 
shop”? to-day (for instance any private house in which a 
child, young person, or female is employed in bead work, 
knotting, fringing, or any similar ephemeral adjuncts of the 
ribbon trade) may cease to be one to-morrow, when the 
handicraft is carried on exclusively by males above 18 

ears. 

Of workshops, more or less permanently established, 
there may be in my district about 4,000; butit is only a 
fraction of that number which demand (or, I might even say, 
would justify) visits of inspection. These 4,000 workshops 
are distributed over the various trades, somewhat in the 
subjoined proportions :— 4 

Ribbon weavers, warpers, winders, &c. 


(not using mechanical power) - 800 
Private houses in which ehildren or 

females are engaged in the temporary 

fancy branches of the ribbon and ” 

fringe trades - - eo - 200 
Watch makers engagedinthe numerous ~ 

branches of that trade - - 400 
Needle and fish-hook makers - - 350 
Brickyards - - - - 100 
Dressmakers, milliners, &e.  - - 300 
Pillow lace makers, in their own homes, 

including a few “ schools” dwindling 

away - - - - - 200 
Rope walks - - - SiO 
Miscellaneous workshops, scattered all 

over the country, including build- 

ers, carpenters, joiners, chairmakers, 

blacksmiths, tinsmiths, plumbers, 

tailors, bootmakers, &c. - - 1,600 

Total - - - 4,000 


ee 


IlJ.—In my district (and I beg leave to respectfully 
remark that all my statements refer exclusively to my 
district) the ordinary hours of work in the several occupa- 
tions are generally the following :— 

Cotton, silk-throwing, and tape mills, between 6 and 6 
in summer, and between 7 and 7 in winter (with very few 
exceptions). here is only one isolated frilling and ribbon 
factory in my district in which the working hours have 
always been, all the year round, between 6 and 6, and 
where they are now, owing to the introduction of the 
Act of 1874, from 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. All other factories 
of the kind just named in my district have, in general, 
- been working, up to the present year, in summer, from 
6 to 6, and in winter from 7 to 7. Under the new Act 
the hours almost generally adopted are, in summer, from 
6 to 5.30, and in winter, from 7 to 6.30. 

By far the largest number of textile works in my district 
are the manufactures of ribbons, trimming, frilling, coach 
lace, &c., and of elastic web. ‘The summer hours in these 
works were, previously to 1875, between 6 and 6, with 
half an hour for breakfast. The period of actual work, 
therefore, never exceeded in summer 44 hours without 
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a meal or 3) minutes’ rest. In winter, however, the 
habit has prevailed all throughout this district with this 
class of factories to work between the hours of 8 a.m. 
and 7 p.m., and to divide the working day of 10 hours 
into two equal halves of five hours each by a stop from 
1 to 2 for dinner. Since the Act of 1874 has become law, 
the following hours have been almost universally adopted, 
but only with great reluctance, and after grave complaints 
and violent remonstrances, viz., 7 a.m. to 8.30; 9 to 1; 
2 to 6.30 p.m. \ 

In a few of the best conducted establishments, however, 

the hardship of compelling women and young girls to 
leave their homes at an unaccustomed early hour, and, 
after an hour and a half’s work, forcing them out of the 
warm mil] into the cold streets to get their hurried break- 
fast, has been felt so keenly by their employers that they 
sacrifice during the winter half year a whole hour of every 
day’s work by not commencing work until 8.30 a.m., stop- 
ping from | to 2 for dinner, and leaving off at 6.30 p.m. 
_ Woollen Mills.—The loss in wages by the operatives 
and the reduction of the mill-owners’ profits, entailed upon 
the trade by the introduction of the Act of 1874 are, I 
fear, still the subjects of daily complaints. I remember, 
however, in former years to have heard the working hands, 
about Witney particularly, grumble at the insufficiency of 
the half hour for breakfast. Among the Witney blanket 
weavers the working hours under. the old Acts had been, 
throughout the year, from 6 to 6. The samé hours have 
been retained under the new Act, but a full hour is now 
given for breakfast. JI am convinced that, on the whole, 
the present arrangement will be found mere suitable and 
satisfactory, and that, over short or long, the Act of 1874 
will be popular among that branch of industry. 

The case is different with another woollen mill, the 
largest establishment of the kind in my district. I refer 
to Mr. Bliss’s Tweed factory at Chipping Norton, a model 
mill in many respects, employing over 20 per cent. of the 
whole neighbouring population. Here too, in summer, 
the new Act, except its diminishing the ‘‘ takings,” both 
of the firm and the hands, and its closing the mill at 5.30 
instead of at 6, effects no great change. But the 43 hours’ 
spell is considered a cruel infliction in winter. The total 
number of working hours during the winter months was, 
under the old Act, the same as that fixed in the Act of 
1874. But the old five hours’ spell enabled the hands to 
have comfortable breakfasts at home and to put thew 
houses in order before starting for the factory, where work 
commenced at 8 a.m. Under the new Act they have to 
leave their homes an hour earlier, and after an hour’s work 
at the factory to trudge up and down a bleak hill in 
inclement weather to ‘‘ bolt’ within a given half hour a 
hasty meal. A reversion to the five hours’ spell enabling 
them to get their accustomed home comforts, at any rate, 
during winter, would be hailed with delight by employers 
and employed. At present, ‘‘ the benevolent intentions of 
‘* Parliament are looked upon, at Chipping Norton, at 
** least,” says the senior member of the firm in a letter 
to me, ‘‘ as a curse.”’ 

The abolition of recovery of time lost by floods or drought 
(sec. 10 of the Act of 1874) is greatly disliked in and about 
Witney, where most mills are driven by water power. But 
knowing that nominal recovery of lost time has often been 
a cloak for illegal overtime, lam not prepared to recommend 
the repeal of that section in the new Act. 

Iron founders, engineers, machinists, &c., have every- 
where considerably reduced their hours of work. In my 
district the majority work from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. in summer; 
some keep the same hours all the year round ; others begin 
in winter at 6.30, and give over at 5.30. Their spell of work 
never exceeds 4% hours. Overtime, although for obvious 
reasons, very popular with the masters, appears to me 
unnecessary, and I should be glad to see even the 30 
minutes indulgence to foundries withdrawn in any future 
Act. 

‘he needle and fish-hook and fishing-tackle trades, in 
which numbers of women and children are employed, work 
generally in summer between 6 and 6 with half hour for 
breakfast, 1 hour for dinner, and sometimes a short break 
for tea. In winter, work commences after breakfast, nominally 
at 8, but women, generally pieceworkers, scarcely ever put in 
an appearance till much later. There is but one stoppage 
during the working day for dinner. An introduction of 
the 45 hours’ spell would be very unpopular and almost 
cruel. ‘Some of the hands live at a great distance from the 
factory; their work is by no means very fatiguing, and even 
during their nominal working hours there are, owing to the 
nature of the trade, a great many odd five or ten minutes 
during which one or other of the hands is kept idle. 

Letter-press printers and bookbinders.—Their hours of 
work are various throughout my district, but, as a rule, do 
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not exceed 56 per week. In the largest printing press at 
Oxford, however, work commences all the year round at 
6 a.m., three quarters of an hour are given for breakfast 
(8.15 to 9); dinner from 1 to 2, and the work ends at 6 p.m., 
total per week 574 hours. The trade at large seems to be 
much in favour of later hours, particularly in winter, anda 
very large proportion of the letter-press printers in my dis- 
trict have availed themselves of the special permissions of 
altering the regulation working hours of between 6 and 6 
to between 7 and 7 or 8 and 8. Their favourite argument 
is that the delicacy of a compositor’s work requires his 
fingers to be supple, a condition depending to some extent 
on the rooms being thoroughly warm before the commence- 
ment of work. In their case too, it is the common habit 
in winter to work without interruption (or with but a short 
stop for luncheon in the office) from 8 to 1 and from 2 to 7, 
Where the special provisions granted to provincial news- 
paper printers, offices connected with dwelling houses, &c., 
are used and work is kept up until 8 p.m., the tea half- 
hour between 4 and 5 is usually spent within the office. 
Whatever alterations the present inquiries may result in, 
especially if the working day should be reduced to 10 hours, 
I hope it will be left optional with printing offices to choose 
any 10 hours between 6 and 6 or 7 and 7 or 8 and 8, with 
permission moreover (a permission I should like to have 
extended to all trades) in all cases where work commences 
at 7 or at 8 to work continuously for 5 hours. The 45 
hours’ spell should be made compulsory only where work 
commences before 7 a.m. Overtime is required very rarely 
by job printers, and special provisions for such very excep- 
tional cases appear to me unnecessary. Printers of weekly 
and bi-weekly papers and of periodicals are now and then 
in sad want of a little overtime. I think a clause could be 
easily inserted in a new Act permitting all young persons to 
work on the day previous to publication, say two hours 
overtime, or on two days a total of four hours, on condition 
that those two or four hours are given back to them by dis- 
missing them so much earlier on the following days or on 
the day of the weekly half-holiday, so that the so-called 
overtime would be merely a transfer of afew working hours 
from one day to another. 

Watchmakers in all the different branches of the trade, 
work during summer mostly between the hours of 6 and 9, 
and during the winter half year either from 8 to 7, or more 
frequently, between 8 and 8. The wages in this trace have 
of late been remarkably high, and the journeymen in the 
habit of making a great many holidays, and may be seen in 
crowds on the various race courses in this neighbourhood. 
The time thus lost is partly made up again by overtime. 
However desirable this overtime may be to adult journey- 
men, I trust its necessity will never be admitted in any 
future Act. Ten hours per diem in such sedentary work 
appear to me quite enough for young persons, and would 
probably not be unpopular, provided that the old 5 hours’ 
spell would be retained in all cases where work does not 
begin before 7 a.m. 

Paper mills, 6 to 6 throughout the year ; sometimes a few 
hands on day and night turns. 

Miscellaneous works under the Factory Acts Extension 
Act of 1867. In most works the summer hours are between 
6 and 6, and during winter vary from between 6 and 6 to 
between 7 and 7, or, though seldom, 8 and 8. 

Earthenware works.—Summer hours between 6 and 6; 
winter hours of work, partly from 6 to 6, partly between 
8 and 8; and, in a minority of works, during daylight. 
The remarks given above as to the desirability of confin- 
ing the compulsory 4% hours’ spell to such works which 
begin before 7 a.m. apply to the last-named two classes 
equally. ' 

Dye works.—All the year round from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
a few hands, almost exclusively male adults, working in 
day and night turns. No modifications seem to be required 
by these works in my district. 

The customary hours in the various establishments 
subject, at present, to the Workshops Act are variable, and 
in some trades occasionally so long as to injure the health 
of the workers. As I take it for granted that the Work- 
shops Act may be looked upon already as virtually defunct, 
I need not dwell on those imperfections which rendered 
it so painfully ineffectual. The modifications so liberally 

anted to season trades in the interest of the employers, 
of which despite of vexatious formalities such very free 
use is made, have reduced the benefits which, no doubt, 
_ the framers of the Workshop Act of 1867 and of the 
Amendment Act of 1871 meant to confer upon the 
workers, 0 a minimum. KEspecially permissions, like the 
one contained in the first schedule to the Factory and 
Workshops Act of 1871, by which the employment of 
young persons above 14, and women, for 14 hours per 
diem, is sanctioned for 96 days in the year, i.e. two out of 


1. 


every five ordinary working days, ought not to be en- 
grafted upon any future enactment. The utmost modifi- 
cation I should think justifiable would be, in some season 


' trades (excluding brickyards, to which I shall allude 


presently), leave to work young persons and women two 
hours’ overtime at the rate of once a fortnight (or even 
less frequently). Several regulations connected with the 
present mode of granting temporary relaxations are un- 
necessarily vexatious, (for instance, the limitation of over- 
tame notices to a month, and the compulsory re-applica- 
tion), and entail a waste of valuable time upon the Factory 
Department, without giving the least security for due 
observance of the law. ‘Ihe purposes of the notices 
hitherto given might perhaps be served more effectually 
if a standing permission, applicable to all those trades (to 
be enumerated) which, for the present at least, could not 
well dispense altogether with occasional overtime, were to 
be embodied in the abstract (hung up in the establish- 
ment), terminating, unless renewed by timely notification 
in the London Gazette, say on 31st December of the 
second year of the enforcement of. the new Consolidated 
Act. This standing permission might sanction the em- 
ployment of the protected classes overtime within the 
limits suggested above at any time during the calendar 
year without further application, provided a notice be 
posted to the sub-inspector every time within the 24 hours 
following the overtime. The amount of penalty (progres- 


-sive in cases of repetition of the offence) for neglecting 


that provision ought to be stated in its abstract. The 
sub-inspector might file the notices, and whenever their 
number should approach the legal limit for the year, dis- 
patch a short printed memorandum to the occupier by way 
of caution. 


In time to come the permissions to make overtime 
might be gradually more and more limited, and perhaps, 
finally, withdrawn altogether. 


Open air Brickyards.—The majority of these brickyards 
are worked between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. Perhaps one-third 
of them have been worked, previously to their having been 
brought under the Workshops Act, from 6 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
except on Saturdays. These have freely availed them- 
selves of the special permission to employ males above 14 
three times per week from 6 a.m. until 8 p.m. Now, in 
my opinion, a modification to enable youths, a great 
number of whom are stunted in their growth, to work 
such long hours, is in spite of what one hears about the 
uncertainty of weather; &c., unnecessary. But if it should 
be decided to retain some modification in favour of brick- 
makers, my view is that a permission to work for the five 
first days of the week between 6 and 7 instead of three 
times between 6 and 8 would satisfy the trade infinitely 
better and enable the Factory Department to exercise a 
much stricter supervision over the brickyards. Under the 
modification at present in force it is impossible, unless a 
continuous watch be kept for at least four successive days, 
to prove that more than the legalized amount of overtime 
has been made. In the case of retention of the system of 
granting exemptions and modifications, in any future 
enactments it might be expedient, as a first step towards 
their gradual abolition, to put a limit to the period of 
application, and treat them as per se expired, unless re- 
newed by notification in the London Gazette. 


Rope Walks.—The usual hours of work are from 6 to 6 
in summer, and from 8 to 7, or more frequently during 
daylight, in winter. No modifications have ever been sug- 
gested to me. Sheth 

Builders, carpenters, joiners, and all other branches of 
the building trade, have succeeded in reducing their hours 
of labour without parliamentary or any other extraneous 
assistance ; their hours are the same all over the country, 
and, although they are, as a rule, not adverse to making 
overtime at an increased rate of wages, the necessity for 


‘overtime need not be recognised in a future Act. 


To pillow lace making, straw plaiting, and other indus- 
tries carried on chiefly by children and women and in their ° 
own homes, which would seem to demand some special 
legislative consideration, I will refer in my reply to ques- 
tion X. (‘Suggestion of other points for consideration ”). 


With regard to all modifications and every trade to 
which special modifications are granted, it would be ad- 
visable to publish a special abstract, giving on its heading 
the description of trade or trades to which it applies in its 
entirety, for every special trade or group of trades. Such 
an abstract, worded in plain and concise language, should 
give a resumé of everything appertaining to the special 
trades to which it applies, inclusive of modifications, and 
nothing more. 

The abstracts in present use are silent on some of the 
most vital points, for instance, the responsibility of parents 
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and the liabilities to and amouits of fines, whilst they con- 
tain a great deal utterly foreign to the majority of esta- 
blishments supplied withthem. The Factory Acts abstract, 
which is headed by the names and addresses of the in- 
spector-in-chief for the western portions of England and 
for Ireland and the sub-inspector forthe Coventry district, 
informs the occupier of a factory in the Midlands that the 
Sacramental Fast Day has to be observed in Scotland as a 
holiday. Out of 17 paragraphs, 7 refer to special trades, 
some of which have scarcely ever been heard of in my dis- 
trict. Again, the abstiact of the Workshops Regulation 
Act consists of 13 paragraphs; 9 out of the 13 are quite 
inapplicable to workshops at large ; and I am afraid that 
especially the permission to employ women overtime in the 
preservation and curing of fish or manufacture of preserves 
from fruit, is scarcely appreciated sufficiently at Coventry, 
Oxford, or Redditch. On the whole, it seems to me there 
could not bea better model than the original abstract of 
the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867 (30 & 31 Vict. c. 104), 
issued in Autumn, 1867, for the several versions of abstracts 
of future Acts. It might have been still more condensed, 
but its arrangement is admirable, and the references in each 
paragraph to the sections of the various Acts of particular 
value in cases of prosecutions ; and its size would‘have been 
by far less formidable if, instead of embracing all kinds of 
factories in one sheet, it could have been drawn up in the 
shape of special abstracts for special trades. Bue 

IV.—1t would be out of place to offer my individual 
opinion as to the desirability or otherwise of reducing the 
raaximum of 60 working hours per week by Act of Parlia- 
ment. The Act of 1874 having apparently been fixed upon 
as the basis for future legislation on the subject, the main 
question arises whether or no the leading principles of that 
Act could be, with advantage, imposed upon all descrip- 
tions of handicraft. As one of the officials intrusted with 
the duty of enforcing the laws passed for the protection of 
women, young persons, and children engaged in various 
handicrafts, which laws ate at present dispersed over about 
15 Acts of Parliament, more or less loosely drawn up or 
ambiguously worded, I beg to state emphatically my convic- 
tion that the benevolent intentions of the legislature cannot 
be carried out with justice and efficacy unless all and every 
distinction between the different classes of manufacturing 
establishments be obliterated, and one great and -compre- 
hensive measure; introduced which would apply alike to 
every kind of handicraft in which any one of the now pro- 
tected classes is employed. 

It seems as if even those employers and employed in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire who, before the Act of 1874 had. 
become the law of the land, had expressed themselves so 
strongly against its provisions, had resigned themselves to 
the inevitable. I,doubt not but other branches of industry 
would submit, more or less willingly, to the principal 
feature of the Act of 1874, viz., the reduction of the work- 
ing day by half an hour per diem. : ' 

A few, very few, moditications to meet special require- 
ments would, of course, be necessary, and even they might 
be made, in most instances, terminable. As far as my per- 
sonal experience goes, I fail to see any case which could 
not adapt itself, in time, to the Act of 1874, always pro- 
vided the (to me and throughout my district) noxious 43 
hours’ spell clause be abandoned. I hardly think that 
clause necessary, even in the interest of the cotton and 
woollen operatives, for the simple reason that it is, with the 
great bulk of them, only a re-enactment by parliamentary 
statute of an already prevailing custom; and where that 
custom does not prevail yet, it may be with ease enforced 
by the operatives themselves who have, of late, given un- 
mistakeable enough proofs of their strength. To the effects 
of the compulsory 43 hours’ spell in winter upon the greater 
part of the textile operatives in my district I referred in my 
replies to Question IIT. But I beg leave to repeat, with 
special regard to the local trades at my head-quarters that, 
if there is one thing which favourably distinguishes the 
Coventry weavers (in whatever branch of the trade they 
may be employed) from the great bulk of textile operatives 
it is the comparatively small encroachment upon their 
domestic habits traceable to factory life. ‘The textile manu- 
factures (ribbons, coach-lace, trimming, frillings, elastic 
web, &c.), are partly carried on in moderately sized factories, 
partly in the weavers’ own homes. In my reply to Ques- 
tion II., I have referred, under A., to these “ cottage 
“ weavers”? as a characteristic of Coventry; and in my 
reply to Question III., I have alluded to their working 

hours, anterior and subsequent to the pasting of the Act 
of 1874. These cottage weavers, on account of their em- 

loying a fraction of mechanical power, about 1-10th of a 
cer Bs per loom, and, on an average about 1-6th per 

house, have been brought under the Factory Acts. But 
few young persons, beyond members of their own families, 
are met with at the looms, which are most frequently 


managed by a man, his wife assisted by some female rela- 
tive. The only use made of children now and then is for 
an hour’s filling or winding—a very easy occupation.* 

The Act of 1874 came like a thunderbolt down upon 
the Coventy weavers, whether working at their own homes 
or in factories. The loss in weekly earings entailed upon 
them by the reduction of the 60 hours in summer to 564 
was not resented much; nor made the enactment of the 
45 hours’ spell any difference to their former summer ar- 
rangements. But, during the winter months that 44 hours’ 
spell is felt sadly to interfere with domestic comforts and 
cherished associations. Almost without exception, in all 
the factories of the staple textiles in these parts, large or . 
small, the work had been confined, previously to the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1874, between the lst October and. 31st 
March, to 10 hours per diem on the first five working 
days of the week (with 6, 7, or 75 hours on Saturdays). 
Under the old system the whole family were able to have 
breakfast together, children and house had some chance of 
being attended to; those members of the family who worked 
“out” started a little before 8 for their respective facto- 
ries or workshops, and the home weavers began their work 
overhead at 8a.m. At 1, the whole family re-assembled 
for dinner, and at 7, after the end of the day’s work, for 
tea. Nobody in the ribbon trade ever told me that five 
hours’ continuous work was too hard a task. The manu- 
facturers and steam-power owners too were much better - 
off under the old system than under the new Act. The 
did not get up their steam till 8 a.m., and had to ban 
up their fires (which always causes some loss in fuel) only 
once in the middle of the day. 

The Act of 1874 has altered all this, to the evident 
discomfiture of everybody. 

The operatives have to leave their homes, or to commence 
work, an hour earlier than formerly ; in spite of increased 
expenditure for gas and fuel, the workrooms at home or 
in the factories are cold and dreary ; after working an hour, 
or an hour and a half “upon an empty stomach” (a con- 
dition greatly disliked hereabouts), the home-weayers 
descend from their top storey just when it begins to 
get warm and comfortable, and the out-door weavers are 
locked out of the factory for half an hour, and sent, it may 
be, into mud, sleet, snow, or rain, to enjoy their rest and 
meal as best they can. If some of them live too far from 
the factory to enable them to breakfast at home during the 
short half hour, they have to content themselves with a dry 
bit of bread and butter, or to spend more than they can 
well afford in some eating-house or at a bar. Even in 
those isolated cases where factory owners have provided 
dining rooms (and to do so is in a town where building 
ground is scarcely obtainable often impossible), the opera- 
tive who carries his breakfast with him and is supplied 
gratis, or almost so, with hot water, is still the loser, as 
undeniably a joint breakfast at home can be provided more 
cheaply than a separate pinch of tea and a separate bit of 
bread and butter for each individual member of a family ; 
a consideration which ought not to be lost sight of in 
framing measures intended to promote the interest of per- 
sons who can ill afford to waste even a penny a day. 

The manufacturers naturally object to having to incur, 
under the new Act, more expenses in the shape of fuel, 
gas, wear and tear of machinery, wages of engine men, 
timekeepers, &c., by the necessity of opening their factories 
an hour earlier than under the old system, for which the 
closing half an hour sooner compensates them very 
slightly. 

The steam-power proprietors have either to submit to 
the loss caused by keeping steam up half an hour longer, 
or to reimburse themselves out of the operatives’ pockets 
by inereasing the steam rent. 

I hope I have shown the grave objections entertained in 
my district to the 43 hours’ clause. Several other clauses 
in the Act of 1874 might, with advantage, be left out, altered 
or modified, but it is the 4$ hours’ spell which would 
make any Act unpalatable in these parts. 

Provided that clause be relinquished} I am prepared to 
predict a favourable reception, by the eae of employers 
and employed, to an Act based upon the leading principles 
of the Act of 1874. i wy 

With respect to the remaining parts of Question IV., I 
may shortly state or reiterate that all distinction between 
factories and workshops might be, or ought to be, given up, 


* On the other hand, at looms which are not driven by steam, gas, or 
other mechanical power, children are often toiling long and weary 
hours as loom turners; but such places have hithe been “ work- 
“ shops ;” they enjoy greater freedom, are allowed to work 10% hours 
7 diem any time between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m., arenot restricted to a 44 

ours spell, and in many other respects dealt with much more con- 
siderately than the steam or gas tenants. , 

+ The system of certifying, which also, in my opinion, ought to undergo 

considerable alterations, will be treated in my replies to Question III. 
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and that one Act could be drawn up with comparative ease, 
to suit the requirements alike of small and large establish- 
ments. As to the Workshops Act of 1867, no amount 
of legislative tinkering will ever convert it into a workable 


measure. 

‘In my reply to Question X. I will take the liberty of 
enumerating the chief sections of the Act of 1874 which 
I should wish to be re-enacted, and those sections which, in 
my opinion, might be altered or repealed. 

V.—Ié the definition of “workshop” in sect. 4 of the 
Workshop Regulation Act, 1867, were to be extended to 
“factories” or “manufacturing establishments” in the 
eventual Consolidated Factory Act, it would embrace every 
branch of industry or occupation which it would be desir- 
able and practicable, in my opinion, to place under the 
supervision of the Factory Department. The Bakehouse 
Act ought then to be repealed and the new Factory Act 
would apply to bakehouses, the exceptional requirements 
of which would justify some special modifications. 

I should regret if the Factory Department, in whichever 
manner it may be hereafter reorganised, were to be charged 
with the enforcement of the Agricultural Children’s Act, even. 
if that Act (which at present appears to be found unwork- 
able) were to undergo a thorough amendment and radical 
reform. I cannot help thinking that, with but little pains, 
the county constabulary might be put into a position to be 
able, without great difticulty or trouble, to detect and pro- 
secute offenders against an amended Agricultural Children’s 
Act. 

If the legislature of this country should ever interfere 
with the hours of opening and closing retail shops, offences 
against such a future enactment could be proved just as 
easily as the fact of keeping a public-house open; and the 
same machinery which is entrusted with the enforcement 
of the Licensing Act might be used. At any rate, I 
should deem it a misapplication of power and of public 
money to employ an educated and comparatively highly 
salaried public servant in a class of work which could be 
done as well, probably much better, by a man who costs 
the public by far less. 

I am aware what resentment domiciliary visits or quasi 
inspections by police officers would cause in factories or 
workshops; but the mere demanding of a child’s “* school- 
ticket” in the case of agricultural children, or the charge 
against a shopkeeper of having had his shop door open and 
lights burning in his shop before or after a certain time, 
could not be construed into undue interference by the 
police. 

Chimney sweepers, too (whose trade would not bring 
them under the definition of handicraft in the Workshop 
Act of 1867), acrobats, and street performers of all sorts, 
and any other similar occupations whose supervision Par- 
liament might from time to time deem desirable, could be 
looked after, without severe. pressure on the individuals 
supervised, by the local force.* 

But it seems to me an open question whether protection, 
when extended beyond the sphere of children, and such 
workers as cannot well be considered free agents, and applied 
unasked-for and undesired to adult women, for instance, 
wives working in their own homes, may not be carried a 
little too far, and degenerate into what has been irreverently 
called grandmotherly care taking. 

VI.—WNo legislation whatever with reference to the effi- 
cient education of half-timers should be attempted without 
consulting the Council on Education, and, if possible, dele- 


‘gates from some of those school boards which either have 


had considerable experience in the matter of the half-time 
system, or which will have to receive large proportions of 
half-timers. It may, perhaps, not be quite beyond the 
question if here I beg leave to express my conviction, 
based upon personal experience in otherwise well conducted 
voluntary schools of high standing, that the benefit of 
thorough education is certain to be withheld from an 


enormous portion of factory children until the elementary 


education of the whole country is placed into the hands of 
school boards, or, what would practically be the same thing, 
all governing bodies of elementary schools, are put, both 
as to their duties and their privileges, on exactly the footing 
of school boards, compulsory attendance, however, being 
made the chief feature of any and every educational enact- 
ment. The half-time system might then be taken more 
distinctly imto cognisance and consideration, and having 
given those who, to some extent, might suffer from the in- 
flux of children whose education had been more or legs 
neglected, a voice in the matter, cheerful co-operation 


* The supervision of children engaged in barges, &c., in fact the 

le canal population, might also be handed over to the police, pro- 

ided the jurisdiction of the stracy, &c. could be made to extend to 
in dials temporarily within their districts. 


might be secured where now only too often passive resist- 
ance and open opposition are proyoked. 

In whatever manner the Education Acts may, eventually, 
be amended, for the present the school efficiency clause of 
sect. 15 of the Factory Act of 1874 ought to be embodied 
in the new Consolidated Factory Act, together with the 
educational test of sect. 12 of the same Act. 

The reception of half-timers ought to be made compul- 
sory in all schools recognized by the Education Depart- 
ment (the only schools which it is proposed should be 
authorised to issue certificates under the Factory Act), and 
time tables and special instructions regarding half-timers 
be drawn up, issued, and from time to time, if necessary, 
revised jointly by the Factory and Education Departments. 

Half-timers ought to attend in weekly alternation (the 
week commencing on Monday) whole mornings or whole 
afternoons. For the attendance of “ three hours per diem ”’ 
(with certain modifications), as prescribed in the Factory 
Acts, “full morning” or “full afternoon”’ attendances 
(with due regard, of course, to the conscience clauses) 
should be substituted. Plain and practicable instructions 
should be issued for making up time lost by neglected 
attendance, with a view of preventing disturbance of the 
school arrangements .on the one hand, and insuring 
regularity of attendance on the other. 

A child having successfully passed a certain standard 
hereafter to be determined, might, even before he has com- 
pleted his 13th year, and while still remaining a “child ” 
with regard to the hours of work, &c., be excused from 
further compulsory attendance. 

The present mode of issuing school certificates, which is 
unsatisfactory in every respect in the case of workshop 
children, and gives schoolmasters unnecessary additional 
trouble in the case of factory children, might easily be 
simplified by the introduction of special half-time registers, 
one and the same form satisfying the requirements of both 
the Education and Factory Departments. Attendance 
registers might be furnished gratis to the employers of 
half-timers, to which might be attached short abstracts of 
the enactments respecting half-timers, and the penalties to 
which employers and parents are liable; and it would seem 
to me sufficient (provided the differences between work- 
shops and factories be obliterated, and the alternate 
attendance system of whole weeks, mornings, or afternoons 
introduced) if two plain forms were to be designed for those 
employers’ attendance registers, the one showing (without 
entering into the repetition of details) the names of those 
children who have attended “during the week ending 
“ Friday 18 >’ “as required by Act,” and the 
other giving the names of defaulters, the number of hours 
lost, and a notification that “unless A. B. attend, in 
* addition to the usual days and hours fixed for his 
attendance, on the following days, each day from 
“ to o’clock, his name, together with the names and 
* addresses of his employer and parent or guardian will be 
submitted to the factory inspector next Frida 
S48 .* The schoolmaster might be supplied with 
addressed and officially stamped envelopes and printed 
forms, in which he would simply have to insert the names 
of the defaulters. If the machinery here proposed may, 
at first sight, appear somewhat clumsy, the very facts of its 
existence and its formidable appearance will probably save 
it from the necessity of being set in motion except in a few 
isolated cases. 

VII.—Supposing all distinction between factories and 
workshops be abolished, and one comprehensive Act 
passed, almost uniformly applicable to all handicrafts ; 
supposing no establishments beyond those at present de- 
fined “ factories ” or “workshops ”’ be brought under the 
cognisance of the Factory Department; the present ex- 
cessive amount of clerical work imposed upon the staff (a 
great part of which i am prepared to prove as an unjusti- 
fiable waste of valuable time) be brought into a reasonable 
compass, and all the various forms, registers, and books 
at present used by the staff be simplified and revised; the 
apparent duty of having to pay pro formd periodical visits 
to every place designated a “factory ;” the modern system 
of measuring, to some extent, the inspectorial activity by 
the number of visits paid (in which thorough inspection 
of a mill full of complicated and dangerous machinery 
employing hundreds of hands and scores of half-timers is 
valued as of the same importance with a five minutes’ chat 
with a cottage weaver and his wife) be abolished, and a 
different test adopted in its stead; and, finally, the various 
districts be, where necessary, carefully re-arranged ; sup- 
posing some or all of these suggestions be carried out, 
and the present constitution of the staff submitted to a 
process of thorough reorganisation, the present number of 
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* A copy of that notification, with an abstract of the penalties printed 
at its foot, ought to be sent by post to the parent or guardian. 
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inspecting officers would require, in my opinion, but 
little reinforcement, and would be able to carry out the 
efficient administration of the law at no greater cost to 
the public, or, at the most, at a but slightly increased 
expense. 

Respecting my own district, I feel no need for assistance, 
but I feel the need of reforms. ae 

I should deprecate the appointment, in any capacity in 
connexion with the administration of the Factory Acts, of 
persons of a lower social and educational status than the one 
from which the sub-inspectors are drawn at present. The 
administration of the law in small workshops, and among 
uneducated and often brutal people, requires more tact and 
forbearance than the same duty in large factories. Pen- 
sioner serjeants, retired policemen, or respectable busybodies 
overflowing with philanthropic zeal but wanting in dis- 
cretion, could not fail occasionally to create irritation, and 
the interference of their superior might militate against 
their usefulness. 

An eventual reorganisation, with a view of rendering 
the department in every respect more effective; ought, in 
my opinion, to comprise the following points :— 

a. The suppression of the dualism at head-quarters, by 
carrying out in due time the terms of an already 
existing Home Office minute ; 

6. The substitution of a kind of controllers with well- 
defined duties and powers for the present assistant 
inspectors, who have really no legally recognised 
locus standi* nor any intelligible sphere of work, 
and, interposing between the present inspector-in- 
chief for the district and some of his sub-inspectors, 
without possessing any authority, simply represent 
the system ef circumlocution; and 

c. A revision and extension of the duties and powers of 
the present sub-inspectors, as the logical conse- 
quence of the alterations suggested, sub. a and 6. 


(a.) As to the Chief of the Department.—Of all 
the multifarious duties which each of the present two 
inspectors-in-chief has to perform, and which will be 
required of the chief under any future organisation, that 
of actual inspection is the one which he cannot be meant 
to undertake. ‘Uhe title of inspector is a misnomer ; he is 
more of a chief commissioner or director-general of the 

’ Factory Department, and ought to be designated ac- 
cordingly. He ought to be not only, as hitherto, the 
recognised head of the personnel comprising the inspecting 
staff, but also the recognised referee and chief adviser of 
the Home Secretary in all matters appertaining te factory 
legislation. All the correspondence on factory matters 
with the Home Office ought to go through him, or be 
referred to him. ‘The periodical reports, &c., of the staff 
would, as hitherto, be addressed to him and examined by 
him, or on his behalf. 

To ensure uniformity. in the administration of the factory 
laws and to avoid a continuance of the painful spectacle of 
seeing knotty points of any Act interpreted differently in 
different districts, I should propose that every question 
of general interest for the whole staff (or for a large 
portion of it), every important legal decision liable to 
become a precedent, and every suggestion likely to affect 
the department, ought to be treated as general departmental 
property, and the replies given, or actions taken, made 
public among the whole staff by means of an_ official 
publication, appearing as occasions arise and whenever 
sufficient material has accumulated—a publication some- 
what of the character and appearance of the “ War Office 
Circular,” which was started about 1860. Such a circular 
emanating from the Home Office for the special guidance 
and information of the factory staff, might become in time 
a complete code of byelaws and a commentary of immense 
value. 

In his supervision of the staff and all his other duties 
the Director-General of the Factory Department (or by 
whatever other title the chief might be known) ought to 
be assisted by two, three, or four controllers. 

(6.) As to Controllers.—These controllers ought to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the theoretical and’ practical 
aspects of factory legislation, and chosen, for their special 


qualifications, from among the present assistant and sub- _ 


inspectors. Each controller might be told off for a special 
branch of supervision, as part of his every-day routine 
work; for instance the examination of the periodical reports 
and accounts might constitute one of the daily tasks of a 


* Whilst the powers and privileges of the inspectors and sub-inspec- 
tors are laid down with exactness in the various Acts of Parliament, no 
mention whatever is made of the office of an assistant inspector, and I 
doubt whether an assistant iuspector could force his entry into any 
factory or workshop or sustain an action for obstruction. Even in the 
latest published abstract of duties of sub-inspectors the existence of 
assistant inspectors is ignored. 


controller specially adapted for such business, and the 
prosecution returns and legal concerns might be entrusted 
to another controller versed particularly in law. Should 
any occasion arise {0 examine into a district or the doings 
of any one of the inspecting staff, the Director-General 
might dispatch the one controller most fit for such a com- 
mission to the spot, with powers to act on behalf of the 
Director-General. The controiler would, in fact, be the 
Director-General’s deputy. 

As the work proposed in this sketch would require some 
peculiar qualifications, and as the most meritorious sub- 
inspector might possibly be sadly out of place in an office 
of this kind, the choice of the Director-General regarding 
his immediate assistants, the controllers, ought to be 
almost unlimited. Although, on the one hand, it might 
be a mistake to choose a controller from among the 
younger and less experienced officers, it ought also to be 
thoroughly understood that no slur whatever is conveyed 
on any of the seniors not selected for that post. A con- 
trollership might be treated less as a promotion, than as 
a special staff appointment, the officer appointed retaining 
the pay and increments of his original rank, but receiving 
a liberal duty allowance not merely for extra work, but 
also as a compensation for the increased expense conse- 
quent upon haying to live in or near London. 


e. As to the Sub-Inspectors.—It is the sub-inspectors 
who, since 1864, and still more so since 1867 (when so 
much additional work had been gradually imposed upon 
the two chiefs as to disable them from performing any 
bona fide inspecting functions), have been the actual 
inspectors and as such known and treated in the establish- 
ments under their supervision. Might it not be as well to 
officially recognise that fact and confer upon them the full 
title of inspectors? While the country is over-run with 
full inspectors of all kinds, of police, of weights and 
measures, of railways, of gas, of nuisances, &c., there is 
surely nothing extravagant in the claims of educated 
gentlemen whose duty it is to “inspect” factories, to be 
called ‘‘ inspectors.” 

As has been pointed out in the replies to Questions III. 
and IV., enormous numbers of modifications have been 
allowed, under the old Acts, to several trades and to 
various establishments. ‘The power of granting even the 
most trifling modification was exclusively left in the hands 
of the inspector-in-chief who had in ninty-nine cases out 
of a hundred no practical acquaintance with the applicants’ 
establishment. Under any new enactment all exemptions 
and modifications could, with propriety, be greatly reduced 
and simplified. Might then not the “ inspector ” (7.e. the 
sub-inspector of the present day) be authorised to grant or 
refuse special modifications, subject to appeal to the Home 
Office, or virtually the chief of the Factory Department ? 

According to paragraph 12 of the later ‘‘ Regulations ” 
the sub-inspectors are to lay informations for infractions of 
the law “‘ when instructed by the inspector of the district.” 
The inspector of my district has never withheld his sanc- 
tion when I requested him to permit me to take legal 
proceedings, well knowing that I must be acquainted best 
with the nature of the case, and if my case should break 
down, the blame, discredit, or annoyance would fall upon 
me, and not upon him. ‘That empty formality of applying 
for instructions might therefore, with advantage, be put an 
end to. If, however, the “inspector” (i.e. the present 
sub-inspector) should be found wantonly to prosecute, or 
to conduct his cases unsatisfactorily, the chief of the de- 
partment (to whom, as hitherto, all prosecution returns 
would be forwarded, and who would have them thoroughly 
examined by one of his controllers) would have the power 
to advise, caution, or reprimand the “inspector,” or 
initiate any other steps with a view of preventing the 
recurrence of blunders. 


Under a system like the one sketched out, but one 
name and address of the inspector would have to be in- 
serted upon the mealtime notices. The almost ludicrously 
formidable array of the names and addresses in full of an 
inspector-in-chief, of an assistant-inspector, and of a sub- 
inspector, posted up in a little workroom scarcely big 
enough to allow standing-room to all these three officials 
at a time, would be obviated, and the perplexity of many a 
small workshop occupier brought to an end, who, wanting 
to ask some simple question, cannot make up his mind 
whether to address it to the inspector-in-chief, whom he 
has never seen, and who is unacquainted with the nature 
of his establishment,—to the assistant inspector, who is not 
more likely to know anything about him, and if he does, 
has no authority to grant or to refuse,—or the sub-inspector 
who has been in habit for years, perhaps, to visit and report 
about him, but cannot do anything for him,—or may be 
a fourth official, the junior sub-inspector, who, if possible, 


is more powerless still. 
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The right of complaint or appeal to the Home Secretary, 
i.e., to the chief of the Factory Department, ought to be 
prominnently inserted in every abstract of the eventual 
new Act. 

The ambiguous position of junior sub-inspector ought to 
cease, and a fixed period of probation introduced | in its 
stead, especially if the low rate of pay in force at present is 
to be retained on a first appointment. As it has been pro- 
posed to enlarge to some extent the sphere of duty of the 
sub-inspector (in future to be called inspector), and to 
endow him with a little more authority than he possesses 
at present, he might, on first appointment, be attached in 
turns to such districts,and such of his colleagues, and 
directed to be present at such prosecutions as would be 
most likely to give him a thorough insight into his future 
duties, and to make him familiar with]the manner of 
efficaciously doing his work. After a given time, say 12 
months, of probation, he might either pass a short, but 
practical examination, or some other test might be devised 
by which his fitness could be proved, and then he might 
be appointed to the duties and entitled to the emoluments 
of an inspector. Should there be no vacant district at 
the time, he might be utilised as a locum tenens in some 
district temporarily vacated, or in any manner consistent 
with the exigencies of the service. 

VIII.—The system of surgical certificates and the doctor 
and his fees are the subject of so much irritation and so 
many complaints in the greater part of my district that it 
would be unjustifiable to turn a deaf ear to the all but 
general outcry. ‘The expense falls heavily on many esta- 
blishments, especially smail ones. It is an additional 
tax on trade, a tax which I honestly confess I often have 
not had the heart, during periods of depression, to enforce. 
To relieve the factory owner at the expense of the public, 
by feeing the certifymg surgeon out of the Exchequer, as 
has been sometimes proposed, would appear to me a 
monstrous proceding, all the more so as, at any rate in my 
district, I fail to perceive the advantages of a doctor’s cer- 
tificate over an extract from the register of births. 
obliged, in the course of the year, to cancel large numbers 
of surgical certificates, although, from perhaps mistaken 
personal consideration for the certifying surgeon, I exercise 
this privilege only in the most flagrant cases. If a certifi- 
cate of real age were to be substituted for the surgical cer- 
tificate, I am certain that a by far smaller number of persons 
below the legal age would have a chance of employment 
than is now the case. 

I am aware that some two years ago the certifying sur- 
geons have been instructed to grant certificates for a fee of 
sixpence in their own houses. That instruction, almost an 
insult to educated professional gentlemen, has remained, 
with few exceptions, a dead letter, just as the scale of fees 
laid down in 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 15. has never been properly 
adhered to. Certifying surgeons have often been known 
to demand exorbitant fees, or to frighten ignorant factory 
owners into outrageous contracts, and have been supported. 
To preclude future impositions, it seems to me absolutely 
necessary to lay down a distinct scale of fees, from which 
the certifying surgeon would not be permitted to depart, 
if it should be decided to retain the system. 

But, if the present inquiries should lead to the intro- 
duction of an Act of universal application, it must be borne 
in mind what a huge number of working establishments 
would be affected, and whether it would be advisable to 
impose an expense upon them hardly justified by the result, 
when, on the other hand, a better result could be obtained 
by less expense and without ever-recurring inconvenience. 
For, in common fairness to a medical practitioner, [ do 
not think the remuneration mentioned in sect. 13 of 
7 & 8 Vict. cap. 15. could be reduced to a lower rate, and 
yet a registrar’s- certificate might be obtained at a lower 
fee in the first instance, and would serve for ever. } 

Extracts from the registers, on parchment or in some 
other durable and portable form, might be issued by the 
superintendent registrar a reduced fee, which extracts, 
although the property of the child or young person, should 
be produced in the factory previous to employment and 
deposited there while the employment lasted. If an extract 
from the register should not be obtainable, a parent’s 
affidavit, properly countersigned, might be received as an 
equivalent, and, failing that, the parish surgeon, or, if 
there should be a certifying surgeon within access, the 
latter might be called in as referee, and his certificate, 
unless cancelled or disproved, be considered for the pur- 
poses of the Act, a legal substitute for a certificate of real 
age, and received in evidence. 

Should any factory owner formally express a desire to 
retain, at his expense and under the conditions laid down 
in. the old Acts, the services of a erp en surgeon ap- 
pointed previously to the passing of the eventual Con- 
solidated Act, he should be permitted to do so, and the 
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surgical certificates be tantamount to certificates of real 
age, unless cancelled or disproved. 

Possibly, in the course of time, a]l kinds of certificates of 
real age might be dispensed with and the parents held 
responsible if conniving atthe employment of their children 
before a certain. age. But at the present time I am not 
prepared to recommend the abolition of all age tests. 

The following are the names and addresses of the certify- 
ing surgeons in my district :— 

Warwickshire :— 

Coventry, Dr. Lynes, Coventry. 

Atherstone, T. Handford, Esq., Atherstone. 

Bedworth, Dr. E. Orton, Bedworth, near Nuneaton. 

Brinklow, Dr. F. Wimberley, Brinklow, near Rugby. 

Harbury, D. Rice, Esq., Southam, Rugby. 

Leamington, Dr. Thursfield, York Terrace, Leaming- 
ton. 

Nuneaton, Dr. A. N. Cookson, Nuneaton. 

Rugby, J. J. Mackenzie, Esq., Rugby. 

Stratford-on-Avon, B. Rice, Esq., Stratford-on-Avon. 

Studley, J. H. Hiron, Esq., Studley, Redditch. 

Southam. See Harbury. 

Meriden, H. Adkins, Esq., Meriden, near Coventry. 

Brandon, J. H. Torrance, Esq., Woolston, near 
Coventry. 

Oxon :— 

Oxford, H. P. Mallam, Esq., 92, High Street, Oxford. 

Bicester, J. H. Croft, Esq., Bicester. 

Banbury, Dr. Wise, Banbury. , 

Chipping Norton, J. Farwell, Esq., Chipping Norton. 

Henley-on-Thames, D’Oyley Brooks, Esq., Henley- 
on-Thames. 

Hampton Gay, Dr. Payne, Kidlington, near Oxford. 

Nettlebed, Dr. Jeston, Henley-on-Thames. 

Witney, Dr. A. Batt, Witney. 

Bucks : 

Abingdon, G. F. Baker, Esq., Abingdon. 
Wallingford, Dr. Horne, Wallingford. 

Worcester : 

Redditch, Will. Smith, Esq., Church Green East, Red- 
ditch. 

IX.—My experience with regard to school boards has 
been a limited one; but in the only two places in my dis- 
trict where I have come into contact with them, I have 
found it easy enough, after a few difficulties and misappre- 
hensions at the first outset, to harmonize the Factory Acts 
and the Elementary Education Act in practice; and, on the 
whole, it appears to me that, with a little tact and forbear- 
ance on both sides, factory and education legislation could 
be made to go hand in hand and assist each other. Still 
it is to be regretted that enactments which have so much 
in common and have to be applied side by side should have 
been drawn up in a manner to suggest downright ignorance 
of each other’s existence. 

One of the effects of the board schools (although in the first 
instance they threw obstacles in the way of receiving half- 
timers) in which the compulsion clause has been adopted 
has been to increase the number of the half-timers in factories 
and workshops. It was, for mstance, an open question 
whether errand boys, never employed in any actual handi- 
craft, could be made to attend school under the Workshops 
or Factory Acts. The school boards here (at Coventry) 
and at Oxford place now the alternative before them of ate= 
tending school like ordinary scholars, or to claim the pri- 
vilege of half-timers under the Workshop or Factory Act. 
School boards all over the country would be of invaluable 
service in practically carrying out the educational designs 
of the Factory Acts. Even in the matter of finding out the 
proper ages of children, school board registers, which as a 
rule are most courteously submitted for our inspection, are 
generally surer guides to us than surgical certificates, and, 
if at any future time the establishment of school boards 
should become the rule throughout the United Kingdom the 


_same registrar’s certificate could be used, with advantage, 


for both factory and educational purposes. 

There is but a small portion of my district in which the 
Mines Regulations Acts are in force; but even in that 
limited area they clash most sadly. Children employed in 
workshops, after they have been forced, with great difficulty, 
to submit to that minute modicum of education at the rate 
of ten hours per week, only wait till they reach the twelfth 
year to go “ down the coal pit ” to escape the trammels of 
the Workshop or Factory Acts and to defy the school- 
master. In earthenware works with coal pits attached, 
which are subject, above ground, to the Factory Acts, and 
below to the Mines Regulation Acts, I have been asked the 
question over again why orfe set of children, employed in 
light and easy work and enjoying daylight and fresh air 
should only be allowed to work 6% hours and be obliged 
to go to school till they were 13 years of age, whilst an 
other set, whose work was much more laborious and had to 
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be done underground, could be employed longer hours and 
was considered to have less need for the refining influences 
of education. Might not, in course of time at least, if not 
by a bold legislative stroke at once, some of the most 
astounding inconsistencies and apparent contradictions be 
swept away, so as to assimilate somewhat two Acts con- 
ceived in the same spirit, though, im necessity, differing in 
shape? 

The Agricultural Children Act has not interfered in my 
district, to any appreciable degree, with the administration 
of the Factory and Workshop Acts, for the simple reason 
that it has not developed itself, as yet, into anything more 
tangible than a good, a very good, intention. In the coun- 
ties forming my district the magistrates assembled for the 
quarter sessions have caused abstracts of the Act to be dis- 
tributed broadcast over their respective counties ; clergymen 
and others have written to me to say that the Act is con- 
stantly evaded or openly set at defiance; in parliament it 
has been remarked that some machinery is wanted to en- 
force it ; and numerous “ courts of summary jurisdiction in 
“ petty sessional divisions ”’ have gone through the edifying 
formality of suspending it: all this comprises the sum 
total of my acquaintance with the effects, for good or evil, 
of the Agricultural Children Act. 


X.—There are but few points, besides those touched in 
my replies to preceding questions, on which I should wish 
to express my individual opinion. 
1. Whatever may be the final decision with regard to 
registration and certificates, the registers and certificates 
might, with advantage to every one concerned, be either 
abolished altogether or greatly simplified. Entries record- 
ing whitewashing, holidays, &c., could be all the more easily 
dispensed with if, in case of prosecutions, the onus of 
the proof were to lie with the factory occupier or who else 
might be the defendant. If such a principle could be 
safely introduced into a new Factory Act, the necessity for 
certificates of age too might be obviated. ‘The keeping of a 
register, or alphabetical index of children and young per- 
sons, with dates of birth and first employment, and a school 
book for each school at which the children in a given fac- 
tory attend, would be the utmost I should recommend to 
inflict upon factory owners in the shape of clerical troubles 
under a new Act. Such documentary forms ought to be 
issued gratuitously to all factories, in shapes and_sizes to 
suit special requirements. 
2. Some concise digest of the sanitary laws, as far as 
they appertain to factories, and are included among the 
measures superintended by the Factory Department, ought 
to be drawn up for the guidance of factory inspectors. 
Directions given by factory inspectors to owners or occupiers 
of factories with a view of checking over-crowding, im- 
proving ventilation, removal of nuisances, &c., ought to be 
put upon the same footing, and non-compliance with the 
direction visited with the same penalties, as notices given 
respecting the fencing in of dangerous machinery under 
sect. 43 of 7 & 8 Vict. cap. 15. 
3. The accident clauses ought to be revised, and protec- 
tion from preventible accidents extended to all workers. All 
machinery liable to inflict injury on any worker, not only 
on women, young persons, and children, ought to be pro- 
perly protected ; moreover the owner or occupier ought to be 
held responsible not only with regard to the safety of the gear 
and machinery, but of every part of his establishment used 
by, and accessible to, any of his working hands, for in- 
stance, flooring, staircases, foot-bridges. Notices of acci- 
dents ought to be forwarded directly to the factory in- 
spector (i.e. the sub-inspector). 
4. It would save confusion and uncertainty if the half 
hour for “cleaning up” or “the purposes whatever” in 
sect. 4, sub-sect. 4, and elsewhere, were to be treated, as 
it always has been, as employment; and the time for cessa- 
tion of employment of any kind on Saturday afternoons be 
fixed without regard to the manner in which the working 
hands are employed during the last 30 minutes, and without 
taking any notice whether the engine be at work or at rest. 
To prevent my replies to Questions III. and IV. from 
becoming too bulky, I have taken no notice of the statu- 
tory half-holiday on Saturdays, and generally referred to 
the “ ordinary working days ”’ or the “ first five days of the 
week.” 
I take the liberty of suggesting here the adoption of 
some scheme like the following, which varies but little 
from the time table fixed in the Act of 1874, and appears 
to me simpler :— : 
a. Work commencing, all the week, at 6 a.m., on Satur- 
days to work from 6 a.m. to 1 p.m., with at least 
half an hour for breakfast after 8 a.m. 

4. Work commencing, all the week, at 7 a.m., on Satur- 
days to work from 7 to 2, with half an hour at least 
for luncheon after 9 a.m. 
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ce, Work commencing, all the week, at 8 a.m,, on Satur- 
days to work from 8 to 3, with half an hour at least 
for luncheon after 10 a.m. 

Half-timers to work alternate Saturdays. 


5. The notice of the change of meal hours, which ac- 
cording to the Act of 1874 the occupier has to send to the 
inspector, might be dispensed with as unnecessarily vexa- 
tious, but a departure from the time named on the meal- 
time notice render the occupier liable to fine. 


6. Section 12 of the Factory Act of 1874 strikes me as 
one of the most important provisions, as it recognises, for 
the first time in factory legislation, the necessity of some- 
thing more than mere attendance for a given number of 
hours per week at any place going by the name of “ school,” 
and kept by anybody not disqualified by reason of gross 
ignorance, immoral conduct, or continued neglect, and 
offers a premium for progress. But, considering that this 
new principle has been promulgated so recently, would it 
not be fairer and more encouraging to those schools in 
which half-timers are educated, to give them time to earn 
that premium, or to blame themselves for being compelled 
to keep a number of half-timers an additional year? The 
enforcement of that section might, with propriety, be 
postponed until the Ist January 1877, or even 1878. 


7. The enactment respecting the eight half-holidays 
might be left out of any future Act. I know of no case 
in which a working hand, in these days, does not get 
more than eight half-holidays or four whole days. 


8. I am convinced that it is wise provision in the Act of 
1874, which ought to become part of every future Act, to 
forbid the employment of children under 10 years of age in 
any handicraft, as a general rule. But lace-making, straw- 
plaiting, and any handicraft of a similar character, if carried 
on in the child’s own home, or in a school recognised by 
the Education Department, might be legalised, on a sliding 
seale, for children above six years of age. The provisions 
just suggested would keep those abominations, the plait 
and pillow-lace schools (a few of which, despite of work- 
shops Acts still linger about the country), out of the field. 
The work itself, if not extended over too long a time, is 
not hard even for the smallest children. If, for instance, 
a maximum of one hour per diem were fixed for a child 
under 7, two hours for a child under 8, three for a child 
under 9, and four for a child under 10, it would be no 
hardship to the child and a great benefit to the parents. 
Wherever plaiting or lace-making has been introduced as 
an “extra ’’ in well conducted, inspected, voluntary schools, 
it has met with success; though I am afraid, up to the pre- 
sent time, this has been done, if not contrary to the standing 
rules, at least without the sanction, of the Education Depart- 
ment. J should wish the Education Department to recog- 
nise the advisability of permitting instruction in these 
handicrafts within thé elementary schools and under strict 
regulations. There is great force in the arguments so often 
made use of by the advocates of light labour of young child- 
ren, that certain manipulations requiring nimbleness of 
fingers, if not Jearnt and mastered at a tender age, cannot 
be learnt at all. If the Workshops Act of 1867 could and 
would be enforced according to the letter, it would probably 
have the effect of exterminating the plait and pillow-lace 
trades altogether. 


Where pillow-lace making, straw plaiting, and other 
easy handicrafts are carried on in the children’s own homes 
and under their parents’ eyes, I should be sorry to re- 
linquish the duty of keeping a watch over the children’s 
interests, but more sorry still to have to carry out that duty 
in an irritating manner. 

Stoke, near Coventry, 

18th June 1878. 


(38.)—From Mr. Sus-InspEectorR BLENKINSOPP. 


I.—Sub-inspector, ‘‘ Black Country,” seven and a half 
years. Have resided all the time in the Black Country, 
but during 1869, 1870, and 1871, after the sub-inspector 
was removed from Reading, I inspected Berkshire and 
Hertfordshire. During the latter part of that time, I had 
Oxfordshire and part of Bucks in exchange for Herts. 


II.—Part of South and East Staffordshire, part of Hast 
Worcestershire. Walsall, Lichfield, Rugeley, Cannock, 
Bilston, Darlaston, Wednesbury, Tipton, West Bromwich, 
Smethwick, and Oldbury. All the factories are under 
Act of 1867, except about 10 small pottery and tobacco- 
pipe works under Act of 1864, which might be treated 
as workshops. 
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A list of factories and workshops is appended. 


Totals of some of the most numerous of preceding. 


Bricks - == - - . 
Milliners and dressmakers - . 
Bits - - - 


Various kinds of leather work - = 
Curbs, hames, chains, cart gear Nf 
Nuts, bolts, screws, &c. . - 
Nails, tacks, &c. - “ J 


Tron mills - - - - 109 
Blast furnaces - - - - 33 
Foundries—iron, brass, and silver - 133 
Tubes and fittings for tubes - - 39 
Engineering - - - - 36 
Nuts and bolts - - = - 46 
Printing and bookbinding = - - 34 
Iron boats, boilers, tanks, gas holders- 30 
Awl blades” - - - - 10 
Glass - - - - - 3 
Tron bedsteads - - - - 6 
Chemicals - - - a 
Bricks and tiles - a 3 i 
Coach springs, axles, wheels, &c. - 16 
Japanning = - - - - 8 
Blank trays - - - said) 
tron hollow-ware - - - 3 
Polishing, &c. - - 5 - 9 
Common locks - - 4 - 3 
Gun locks - - - - 9 
Chains and cart gear - - - 10 
_ Edge tools - - - - 3 
' Buckles = 2 =e het hl: 5 
Screws - - - - - 6 
Nails, spikes, &c. 3 - - 7 
Galvanizing - - - - 5 
Use iron shafting - - - 4 

Miscellaneous metal, including washers, 
keys, chandeliers, files - - 45 

Leather works : saddles, bridles, purses, 
&e, - - - - sh LS 

Miscellaneous works, including beer, 
gas, &e. - - - - 9 
Under Act of 1867 = - - 650 

Under Act of 1864: pottery works, 
tobacco pipes, &c. - = Se 
Total factories - - 660 

WorkKSHOPS. 
Grand Totals. 

West Bromwich “ - 2 133 
Wednesbury - - - 2-0} 
Tipton - - - - - 117 
Darlaston - - - 2/13] 
Sedgley - - - - 9 
Oldbury (Worcestershire) - - 68 
Handsworth - - - SR, 
Bilston - - - - 60 
Smethwick and Harborne - - 56 
‘Walsall . . - se 526 
Aldridge, Pelsall, and Rowley - x 5 
Bloxwich - - - - 78 
Hednesford and Cannock - - 226 
Lichfield - - - - 10 
1,399 
Rugeley (perhaps) - é\0 U2 
1,411 

All the above employed women, chil- 

dren, or young persons, at time of 

visit. In addition there are about 

600 more, in which men only were 

found, but many of which at times 
have children or young persons - 600 

~ Very probably there are others not yet 
discovered, say 100 - - - 100 

Probable total number of work- 
shops - - = - 2,111 
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All the above employ women, children, or young persons. 
The brickworks are very important, being (with very few 
exceptions) at work all the year round. 


IJI.—Hours of labour vary. In iron mills and blast 
furnaces male young persons work day and night turns 
every alternate week. Time of changing the “turns” 
somewhere about 6 am. and 6 p.m. In glass works 
females work between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., generally 8 a.m. 
to 6 p.m.; male young persons so many turns per week 
between midnight on Sunday and midnight on Saturday. 

In nut and bolt works, generally speaking, females as 
well as men and boys work from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. (the 
nine-hours system) ali the year round. 

In foundries, tube, and engineering factories men and 
boys are likewise (I think) on the nine-hours system, at 
any rate they work reduced hours. When trade is good 
the men frequently work two hours, i.e., a quarter over- 
time, till 7 p.m., and I have to watch that on such occasions 
they do not keep the boys after 6 p.m. 

On the whole in the Black Country (except in Walsall), 
early hours are preferred by both masters and workers, and 
in my opinion (except perhaps for married women) they are 
the best. 

In Walsall the hours are generally later. In leather- 
work factories women as a rule come an hour later than the 
men, and work from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m. in summer, from 
8 a.m. to 7 p.m, in winter. In the latter case the law 
respecting meal-times is often violated. Females having 
breakfast before they come to work, the men and boys 
going to breakfast at 9. So also in foundries in that town, 
the men invariably come late, besides generally “ playing ” 
on Monday and Tuesday, and work overtime on Thursday 
and Friday night, and I have had great difficulty in pre- 
venting them from keeping the boys at work till very late 
on those nights. The master of one foundry there has got 
permission to work from 7 to 7 all the year, which I think 
a mistake, as the others wish to do the same. ‘ 

In workshops the hours of labour are generally later 
than in factories, z.e., from 7 to 7 or 8 to 8, and in the case 
of milliners and dressmakers sometimes 9 to 9. When 
small workshops are attached to houses, work seldom 
begins before § a.m. unless there are apprentices. 

Supposing for the present that some distinction is re- 
tained between factories and workshops, occupiers of the 
latter ought to be compelled to fix the hours of work, and 
post them up in their shops, and not be allowed to change 
them without sufficient notice to the sub-inspector. At 
present, if persons are found at work at 8.30 p.m., it is 
impossible to prove that they began before 8.30 a.m.; and 
no doubt a great deal of overtime is made, especially in the 
case of apprentices got from various unions. Whereas, if 
a certain limit were fixed, say 7 to 7, or 8 to 8, a boy or 
female found at work at 7.5 or 8.5 p.m. would be working 
illegally. The same remarks will apply to work after 2 p.m. 
on Saturday. 

So, too, in the case of children under Workshop Act. 
They are allowed to work six and a half hours any time 
between 6a.m.and8 p.m. But unless a limit is fixed as 
in Factory Act, who can prove that they are not employed 
for a longer period ? 

I am afraid that the permission in foundries to keep 
females, boys, and children 30 minutes after the time for 
ceasing work, “ when the process is in an incomplete state,” 
frequently leads to considerable working of overtime. The 
modification which exempts females in warehouses from 
restrictions as to hours of labour is equally open to objec- 
tion. In the Workshop Act there is a clause which de- 
prives persons, in places where not more than five are 
employed on articles to be sold by retail on the premises, 
of the benefit of the weekly half-holiday. This is an 
absurdity. In my opinion all these modifications are 
unnecessary. 

Advantage has been taken by some milliners of permis- 
sion to work overtime so many days in the year. 

I have two glue works, but only one of these applied for 
overtime, which was not granted. The modification allow- 
ing half-holiday to be given on some other day than 
Saturday is reasonable, but it ought in this case to be 
clearly stated at what time work is to cease on Saturday. 
Even in what are called “‘ season-trades,”’ I would allow as 
few modifications as possible. People never always worked 
overtime, and to pass a law against overtime, and then to 
license it, seems unreasonable. Some few printers have 
taken advantage of some modifications in thei favour, 
some of these are perhaps advisable. 

Ag far as my district is concerned, I do not think I am 
prepared to recommend any further modifications. In fact, 
as arule, modifications are a nuisance, and open the door 
for overwork. 
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retained, it ought to be stated what “ process ”’ is referred 
to. 

IV.—I do not consider that the factories in my district 
could with advantage be brought under the Act of 1874. 

There are two distinct kinds of factories, (a) those in 
which boys are allowed to work at night, (b) those in 
which such work js illegal. 

(a.) In iron mills and blast furnaces male young persons 
work day and night turns; there are two sets of workers, 
and the 24 hours are naturally divided into two turns of 
12 hours each. So far it would be impossible to make 
any alteration. The same holds in the case of glass works, 
though in these the privilege of employing boys four turns 
per week of 14 hours each is too much. 

It would be very disadvantageous to raise the age at 
which children may work full time from 13 to 14. Already 
boys are so scarce that it is even now impossible to keep 
those under 13 out of the iron mills, And education in 
the Black Country is so backward that it will be some 
time before an educational test could.be applied. In fact, 
so far from raising the age at which children may work at 
night from 13 to 14, I am almost inclined to recommend 
that it be lowered to 12, provided that the certifying 
surgeon certified that the child was strong enough for the 
work in which it is to be engaged, and provided also that 
such child passed a certain standard of education. It 
is quite true that young children require sleep at night, 
but it is equally true that they need food, and they are 
more likely to get the latter if they are at work. 

Parents here are so idle (in many cases), and so in- 
different to the good of their children, that unless some 
improvement in this respect takes place, the poor children 
when not at work are likely to starve. It is often a case 
of food against sleep, and I am inclined to prefer the 
former. The question is a difficult one, for it is wrong 
that colliers and ironworkers should live on the labour of 
their wives and children, yet I am not sure that preventing 
the children from working will improve matters. At any 
rate at present if the age were raised from 13 to 14, 
almost every boy under 14 would require an inspector to 
watch him, and I fail to see the advantage of passing a 
law that could not be enforced. 

It must be borne in mind that the difficulty in the case 
of iron mills arises from the night work. Half-timers 
cannot be employed at all in such factories, unless they 
are also allowed to work at night. Many persons are of 
opinion that if boys do not enter an iron mill till they are 
14 years old, they will either not do so at all or they will 
be too frightened to be of. much use. In this class of 
factories no alteration could be made as to meal hours. 

(6.) Ordinary factories, in which night work is forbidden. 
The Act of 1874 might be applied to these, but one thing 
to be remembered is that the dinner hour is invariably 
1 to 2, and any alteration impossible. As I stated before, 
many of these are already on the nine-hours’ system, and 
the workers generally prefer the early hours, 7.e., 6 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. In Walsall the hours are later, but, except in 
the case of married women, I do not consider this an 
advantage. 

It would be well if the distinction between factories and 
workshops could be entirely removed, and the name of 
workshop blotted out. I confess that there may be some 
difficulty in applying one Act to all places, but I think 
this can be got over. In many cases any distinction is 
absurd, e.g., brickmaking in South Staffordshire. With a 
few exceptions (worked only in summer), all brickyards 
are on exactly the same footing, and there can be no 
reason why those with 52 hands should be treated dif- 
ferently to those with 20. 

The chief difficulty, I imagine, would arise from fixing 
one time for commencing and ceasing work, especially 
when this came to be applied to very small workshops 
attached to houses. 

I am, however, perfectly convinced of the advantage of 
early hours, and I am totally opposed to too much “ elas- 
ticity” in fixing those hours. Nothing conduces to in- 
fringement of the law as regards overwork so much as 
allowing great “elasticity”? im the choice of hours of 
labour. Perhaps some modification may be necessary in 
trades where few except women are employed, but I see 
no reason why (in general) employers and employed should 
not get up as early for a workshop as a factory. 

Two important points of distinction between factories 
and workshops are, keeping registers, and surgical certi- 
ficates. I am aware that in some quarters there is a 
feeling hostile to these two regulations, but I cannot urge 
too strongly the necessity for keeping a register or list 
of all persons employed under a certain age. This compels 
the occupier to know at least the names of those employed 
by him, and necessitates his taking a certain amount of 


’ interest in them, and children who run away can frequently 
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be detected by means of the register. Keeping a register 
is by no means a useless form. The question of surgical 
certificates is more doubtful, and I scarcely like to recom- 
mend its adoption in small workshops where, perhaps, only 
aman and his boy work. Still I think that any distinction 
on the score of numbers employed will fail to give satis- 
faction. If any line of distinction is retained, on score of 
numbers, it must be at a. low figure, and in some trades 
at least it may be omitted altogether. ‘The holiday clauses 
ie the regulations for cleanliness might be the same 
or all. 

On the whole I am not prepared to recommend the 
restrictions of hours of labour and meal times in Act of 
1874 to factories in this district, for I think masters and 
people are capable of settling this for themselves, but 
workshops should have same rules as factories. There are 
so many holidays in this district that I would not too 
much shorten the hours of labour at other times. 


V.—Women and children are employed on pit banks 
who do not appear to be under Government, control. The 
Bakehouse Act is seldom enforced by the local authorities. 
This is not of much importance here, but when I inspected 
Reading there were many bitter complaints of overwork 
at Huntley and Palmer’s biscuit factory. I visited the 
place, and I do not know any work that requires inspec- 
tion more than this one. 

It would be well if some moderate inspection of children 
in canal boats could be carried out. | 

VI.— Chief defects in half-time system (Factory Act) is 
that it is legal for children to make all their school atten- 
dance in the afternoon. Thus, especially in factories on 
nine-hours system, children work from 6 to 1, and attend 
school from 23 to 43, sometimes only till 4. In this way 
amount of instruction is limited; the schools inconve- 
niently, crowded in the afternoon and half empty in morn- 
ing. Children who work mornings one week should 
attend school mornings the next week, and vice versd. 
Chief objection made to this is that the hours of work in 
afternoon are so short, 2 to 5, that people would not think 
it worth while to employ children at all, if not allowed to 
do so always in the morning. This would be a misfortune, 
for I firmly believe in the half-time system when properly 
carried out. 

I need not discuss the education clauses of the Workshop 
Act, which are rotten from first to last. Hours of labour 
of children, school attendance and certificates, must be the 
same in all works. Works on 9-hours system might be 
allowed to work children on alternate days full time. | 

I suggest no alteration in form of school certificates, for 
it is essential that the schoolmaster should state the hours 
that each child has attended per day, and causes of 
absence. The certificate must be kept at the factory, as 
now. Efficient school clause of Act of 1874 is advisable. 
Board schools, by lowering the fees, have frequently got 
more children than can properly be attended to. 

VII.—This question may be treated from three points of 
view. 

1, If it refers to the efficiency of present arrangements, 
I venture to express an opinion that nothing can be more 


‘senseless and clumsy than the division into chiefs, assis- 


tants, and subs. The Factory Department has as it were 
“ grown up” bit by bit. When factories were first 
brought under control, there were four inspectors, who 
acted up to the meaning of thejr names, As work in- 
creased each inspector had one or more assistants who at 
that time really were sub-inspectors. Each inspector got 
additional aid as required. If I am not mistaken it was at 
one time the intention of the authorities to let the in- 
spectors die out altogether, or at least downto one. The 
proof of this is, that when two inspectors died or resigned, 
no others were appointed. But unfortunately, the evil has 
been renewed by the appointment of assistant inspectors. 
The present sub-inspectors are the only and the real 
inspectors of factories. What can be more absurd than 
styling gentlemen “‘ Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories ”” 
who cannot and who do not inspect ? 

_Assistant Inspectors.—If these are appointed to inspect, 
is there any reason for supposing that they will do this any 
better than the subs? If on the other hand they are for 
the purpose of looking after the subs, it appears to me to 
be a humiliating position for both assistants and subs; 
in this case there are too few assistants, for in order that 
this should be done effectually, each sub would need an 
assistant to follow him about day by day and see what he 
does. In no other way could the manner in which the 
work is done be observed. I confess I fail to see the use 
of the assistant inspectors. If questions of difficulty arise, 
the sub must communicate with the assistant, the latter 
then has to write to the chief, and in this roundabout way 
business is done. 
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Inspectors of schools, mines, fisheries, &c., can walk 
alone, and if the sub-inspectors of factories require look- 
ing after, or are incapable, the money paid to the assis- 
tants would be more profitably spent in raising the pay of 
those who are the real inspectors, so as to get more capable 
men. 

The idea appears to prevail that the chief has such a 
commanding view of the whole affair that he can sit in his 
office and direct all the movements like the general of an 
army, or a man playing chess. This is a fallacy. Neither 
the chief nor the assistant can possibly have the necessary 
acquaintance with the districts, or with the circumstances 
of each particular case, or the character of the manufac- 
turers and workers in different places. They can only 
obtain their information from the sub. And even if every 
prosecution be referred to the chief, the latter has to 
depend entirely on the report of his sub. Practically, 
therefore, the sub-inspector directs his own district, and the 
prosecutions rest with him. Cases of difficulty arise daily 
in some districts, when he must use all his tact and dis- 
cretion on the spur of the moment: he conducts the pro- 
secutions in court, he does all the work and ought to have 
the credit. He is, as I said, the real inspector, and yet he 
is often regarded as holding. an inferior position, to be 
nothing more in fact than the servant of the chief. This 
was certainly the feeling when I first came to my district, 
but it has almost died out. Masters, workmen, parents, 
&e. all come to consult me, and probably no one would 
now refer from me to my chief except at my own request. 
The reverse, however, might be the case; and the appoint- 
ment of assistant inspectors puts the sub-inspector down 
one step lower. Now it is of the utmost importance that 
the man who has, as I have shown, really to govern the 
district, should be looked upto. Everything that elevates 
the position of the (sub)-inspector, renders the due ad- 
ministration of the law more easy. The (sub)-inspector is 
the only person who comes in contact with the people, 
and the more they respect him the more likely are they to 
listen to his advice and obey the law cheerfully. 

2, The question may refer to the retention of the present 
system with an increase of the sub-inspectors. No doubt 
in some cases the districts are large, and at least temporary 
assistance is needed. But this difficulty might be got 
over if neighbouring sub-inspectors could leave their own 
districts and assist their colleagues when necessary. 

3. There is a proposal to appoint local inspectors to 
visit workshops only. But I have recommended that the 
name of workshop be omitted, and the chief use of a local 
inspector would be to aid the sub-inspector in whatever 
kind of work he needed help, e.g. in visiting places where 
children are likely to run away. 

I fear it would as a rule be difficult to obtain good men 
for the post. We cannot have better instances of the 
class of men who would apply than the present school 
board officers, and no one, | imagine, would assert that 
these officials as a rule are judicious, or that they carry 
any weight or are respected. Besides, these men are paid 
from 80/. to 1207. a year, and we can get a captain in the 
army for 2001. — 

It is also proposed that these men should be under the 
control and direction of the chief, though subordinate to 
the sub-inspector. But this means nothing but confusion, 
a.division of authority in the district. It also means that 
the chief could obtain information of various kinds from 
the local man without consulting the sub-inspector, and so 
place the latter in a false position. Ifit should be decided 
that in some districts a local man would be of use where 
there are many workshops, I venture to assert that it must 
be absolutely illegal for the chief and the local man to 
communicate except through the sub-inspector. 

i think the law might be carried out more effectively in 
one or two ways. Of course districts vary, and others will 
no doubt describe their own special needs. In my case 
I certainly require some assistance on certain occasions. 
I could make good use of a local man, if he were under my 
own control. He might assist me in looking after the 
half-timers, but it would be essential that 1 should have 
the power of taking him into factories as well as work- 
shops. It is frequently useless for a sub-inspector to go 
to some works by himself; his approach is watched for, 
notice is given, and the children run away. it is in 
eases of this sort that assistance is needed, but on the 
whole I think I prefer the aid of the police when there is 
likely to be any active opposition or vbstruction in rough 
districts, as in Oldbury the other day, when several children 
were taken from me by force. 

In the present Act inspectors have power to take any 
peace officer into a factory, but they have no power to com- 
pel the police to go if the latter refuse, nor is there any 
allowance made if such peace officer requires to be paid for 
the aid he gives. A great deal of time is often lost in 
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hunting for children who have given wrong names, and it 
has been suggested to me that the local registrars who, by 
the new Act, need only attend at their office tltree hours per 
day, would be useful in many respects, but naturally they 
decline to render assistance unless paid for it. 

Present arrangements being thus cumbersome, I beg to 
suggest that the real head of the department he some man 
of high position; some one, for instance, who has been 
Under Secretary of State for Home Office, who may have 
thus acquired some knowledge of factory legislation. He 
might be called President or Controller of Labour Kegula- 
tions, or Labour Inspector, or he might be another perma- 
nent Secretary at the Home Office. He would be far above 
any of the petty jealousies that arise, and might have the 
pay of both the chiefs or more; and being of established 
reputation, he would be more likely to look solely to the 
good of the country.’ He might have one or more assis- 
tants, who could at his request go down to any place where 
it was necessary to holdany special inquiry, or where any 
difficulty might arise. The sub-inspectors would then be 
called what they really are, inspectors; and it would be 
the duty of the Government to appoint men who did not 
require “looking after.” It seems strange to appoint a 
man to inspect factories, andthen appoint another man to 
inspect the inspector. If the chiefs or assistant chiefs could 
really manage and control the sub-inspectors from a dis- 
tance, present plans might do, but I maintain that they can- 
not. ‘They have no means of judging a man’s work, for 
there is no more fallacious test of this than the number of 
visits he makes in the course of the year. A large iron mill 
takes more time to inspect (if the visit be worth anything), 
than a hundred small factories or workshops in the streets of 
atown. The sub-inspector is more likely to be hampered 
than assisted by a chief or assistant chief; but by the plan 
I propose nothing would come between the inspector and 
the hope of recognition of his labours. The assistant in- 
spectors are a waste of money and of force. 

I may perhaps here allude to the Agricultural Children 
Act. It seems to be taken for granted that, sooner or later 
this Act will be put under the present inspectors. This, in 
my opinion, would be a mistake. There is no proof that 
the present chief inspectors know anything about the needs 
and ways of the agricultural population, and I think there 
ought to be separate inspectors for this; nor do.I think 
that in this way there would be any need for an “army of 
*< inspectors.” These inspectors would, of course, be under 
the president or secretary that I have suggested. 

I feel sure that if some such arrangement as I have 
roughly drawn up could in process of time be carried out, 
general efficiency would be greatly promoted. 

VIII.—This is a very difficult subject. I have met with 
some very bad certifying surgeons, yet on the other hand I 
have received most valuable assistance from others. Dr. 
Collins, of Wolverhampton, and Mr. Underhill, of ‘Tipton, 
a country magistrate, have been as good as assistant in- 
spectors tome. They have, as far as I can ascertain, made 
very few mistakes as to age, and by their courteous demea- 
nour to the manufacturers, their readiness to advise and 
help them, combined with their firmness and strict sense 
of duty in rejecting children too young or physically in- 
capable, they have greatly helped to enforce the law. Ido 
not know what I should have done without them. 

On the other hand several surgeons have made such 
frightful mistakes, passing children of 11 for 13, that there 
must have been gross carelessness or great incapacity, or a 
desire to please the manufacturer by easily granting certifi- 
cates, or else (as has been once or twice the case) an older 
child has presented itself and given a younger child’s name. 
It must not be imagined for a moment that the law,is in 
all cases readily obeyed. Some manufacturers are not above 
standing by the surgeon and grumbling if he rejects the 
children. Others try to shirk the matter altogether and 
throw the responsibility on to their men. The latter, the 


- actual employers, seek cheap labour; a boy of 11 costing 


about half one of 18. They know it may be six months 
before the inspector comes, and they prefer to run the risk, 
especially as they can easily hide the child. It pays the 
parents in like manner, for the children’s earnings pay the 
fines over and over again, if they happen to be caught. 

The whole question is beset with difficulty. Many 
children will be found who are not registered. If the cer- 
tificate of birth be substituted, it will often be forged, unless 
the occupier is compelled to obtain it direct from the 
registrar. 

As regards fee, 2s. 6d. is the least a surgeon should re- 
ceive if he visit a factory within one mile. J am not much 
in favour of granting certificates at the surgeon’s residence, 
but I suppose it is advantageous to small occupiers ; if this 
system be retained, the fee should be a shilling. 1 would 


_give a good surgeon a large district, for I have said enough 


to show that it is essential to have an independent man, one 
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who will have the courage (which all have not) to reject 
children freely. If the fee is too small, such a man cannot 
be obtained, and the man who accepts the appointment 1s 
tempted to make only a hurried examination, which is 
worthless. rie 

On the whole, I am in favour of certifying surgeons, 
though I am not quite satisfied as to their value for a sure 
test of age; unless they are very clever and painstaking. 
There seems to be no necessity for examining persons over 
15 years, and the age might be reduced from 16 to 15. If 
the country is supposed to gain any advantage from the 
medical examination, then the country ought to pay for it 
either in whole or in part. If the certifying surgeon re- 
ceived a certain payment from Government, then the fee 
might be reduced and the system extended to all handi- 
crafts of every kind. 

If it be decided to abolish the certifying surgeons so far 
as age is concerned, [ still hold with a medical examination 
at any rate where the work is hard. In this case the certify- 
ing surgeons should be paid by the State, should have a 
large district, should make periodical inspections under 
the direction of the (sub)-inspector, and report to the latter 
and not to the chief. In all cases it is better that the cer- 
tifying surgeon should not have much private practice 
among the millowners. A good certifying surgeon 1s 
very valuable; a bad one, a great nuisance. Such is my 
experience. y Ay 

[have already forwarded a list of my certifying surgeons, 
and I think useful information might be obtained from 
some of them. ‘ 

IX.—The Agricultural Children Act and Education 
(Scotland) Act do not, of course, touch the Black Country. 

The only effect of the Mines Regulation Act that comes 
under my notice is that children who are “refused” in 
factories find employment in pits. Lither, therefore, chil- 
dren are allowed to work in pits at a very early age, or else 
that Act is not properly enforced. And I fail to see the 
advantage of turning children out of factories into coal 
mines. 3 

The Elementary Education Act, 1870, has no doubt 
increased the number of children attending school whether 
for full or half-time, and so far has done! good. But of 
course it has tended to make youthful labour more scarce, 
and I have reason to entertain great doubts as to whether 
it has been carried out judiciously. 

It appears to have excited much more hostility than 
the Factory Acts, and in a great measure to have failed to 
fulfil what I conceive to be the intention with which it 
was passed. A certain number of children always did 
attend school more or less, and the parents of these are often 
prosecuted, while dozens of children are running about the 
streets neither at work nor at school. These latter ought 
to have been dealt with by-the school boards, but are 
neglected chiefly (I believe) owing to the obstinacy of some 
persons respecting payment of fees to denominational 
schools. While they are fighting about this, several genera- 
tions (so to speak) of children have escaped education, for 
which the country will suffer. In my own experience I 
never met with any parent who objected to send_ his 
child to existing schools except one, an atheist, and he 
overcame his scruples long before there was any board 
school. ‘ 

At any rate the Education Act has completely failed to 
recommend itself to parents, and the result is very dis- 
appointing. When the Workshops Act was given to us, 
we were led to hope that the school boards would greatly 
relieve us of the educational part. This has not proved 
always the case in my district. Parents whose children 
have good employment laugh at the school board; they 
pay the fine and keep their children at work. Then the 
school boards appeal to me, and my labour is increased 
rather than diminished. 

In one respect the Education Act has done positive 
harm. As I explained before, many children, in spite of 
me and the school board, get to work in iron mills. For- 
merly they used to work day and night turns, changing 
every alternate week. But now they work always at night, 
for they have to satisfy the school board by attending 
school half-time. Thus a boy goes to work at 6 p.m., 
leaves at 6 a.m., walks a mile or more home, goes to school 
at 2 p.m., and returns to work at 5.30 or 6 p.m. The 
result is that he has only about 7 hours out of the 24 for 
meals and rest; he is too much exhausted to keep awake 
when at school in afternoon, and his health ‘must suffer 
far more than under the old system. I particularly call 
the attention of the Commissioners to this as an argument 
against raising the age from 13 t0 14. Some school boards 
have caused much trouble by allowing children who have 
passed a certain standard to go to work full time before 
they are 13, 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT'S COMMISSION : 


X.—Under this head, I think it would be a good plan 
to examine all the points on which the inspectors have been 
beaten in the law courts, with a view to deciding whether 
it is possible or advisable to make legislation stronger and 
clearer: e.g., 1. The Factory Act, 1844, sec, 39, says,— 
“Such occupier shall keep such certificate for six months 
“ after the date thereof, and shall produce the same to 

any inspector or sub-inspector when required during 
such period.” : 

In a case I had before the stipendiary, he decided that 
the request must be personal, and dismissed the summons. 
I argued that many occupiers rarely, if ever, visited their 
factories, and even if they were there, the law did not com- 
pel them to see me so as to have the request made to them. 
I would suggest that it be sufficient to make the demand of 
the ostensible representative of the occupier or firm, and 
still hold the occupier liable to the penalty for this offence. 

2. Same Act, sec. 15. At present, strictly speaking, a 
certificate of real age can only be procured when a certify- 
ing surgeon has refused to grant a certificate. I would 
extend this to every case connected with the Factory Acts, 
and alter the form of the requisition, so as to make it 
compulsory on the registrars to make a full and complete 
search, and not a search of one year as.at present. 


3. Same Act, sec. 20. No child, young person, or woman, 
ought to be allowed to clean, not merely mill-gearing, but 
any machinery when in motion. 

4. Sec, 27. As I stated previously, registers of names 
ought to be kept in all places, whether called factories or 
workshops. 

5. Sec. 36. If any factories or workshops are allowed to 
work from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m., there ought to be, when the 
dinner hour is 1 to 2, a stipulated time for tea, as 2 to 8, 
or six hours, is too long for persons to work without a 
meal. 

6. Sec. 48. This section has been repealed; why, I do not 
understand. As the law stands at present, I believe a sub- 
inspector cannot both be a witness and cross-examine 
hostile witnesses. He ought to have this power. 

7. Sec. 54.-In all cases, the proof of age, whether 8, 13, 
16, or 18, should be distinctly thrown on the occupier, when 
complaint is made against him. 

8. Sec. 73, If exemption respecting warehouses is re- 
tained, it ought to be more clearly defined what a warehouse 
is, and whether “ packing ’’ includes wiping and wrapping. 

9. Act of 1864. Nothing in this Act, as far as I can see, 
forbids the employment of women and children on Sundays. 
See.sec. 7 of Act of 1867. 

10, Act of 1867, sec. 13. Useless; ought to be repealed. 

11. Same Act. Permanent modification 9. I think lime- 
washing ought to. be compulsory in all enclosed and covered 
places, even in foundries. 

12. Workshop Act is not worth discussing, it is too 
absurd. . - 

13. Act of 1844, sec. 3. It ought to be considered an 
obstruction of the sub-inspector, to give a wrong mame or 
address. 

14. Nothing I hope will be done to relieve the occupier 
of his responsibility any inore than what already exists: 
There is quite enough in the law to enable lian to prove 
that he has done all in his power, and that his servants are 
to blame. Some occupiers would like to get rid of all 
danger of a fine, and leave the inspectors to deal entirely 
with the managers or workmen. This, if carried, would 
be a fatal mistake. 

Certain occupations are unfit for women. Women and 
girls ought not to be allowed to work in the casting de- 
partment of foundries. In a few foundries men employ 
females instead of boys. A girl of 17 or 18 costs less, is 
far stronger, and does more work than a boy of 14 or 15: 
but the work is dirty; the women get hot, perhaps take off 
some of their things, and stoop and lift castings like the 
men. There is a process in brick works called “yerthing ” 
or “earthing.”’ Ladders are put against kilns; and women 
and girls carry slack, &c., in baskets on their hands up the 
ladders and throw it on the top of the kilns. This work is 
dirty, dangerous, and indecent. ‘The women are on ladders, 
the men below, and especially in windy weather, there can 
be no decency. The women hate it, and some masters have, 
at my request, put a stop to the practice, for which the 
women have thanked me. 

In conclusion, I think there might be one general Jaw, 
with perhaps some modifications in the hours of labour for 
certain trades. But if any distinction be retained between 
factories and workshops, the general administration could 
be the same: e.g. The law of entry, the obstruction of 
the inspectors, the fencing machinery, cleaning and lime- 
washing, the hours of labour of childyen, and their attend- 
ance at school, school certificates, &c., and register of 
names, reporting accidents, &c, &c. 
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APPENDIX C. 


In passing these Acts, it ought to be considered whether 
such and such regulations are workable, z.¢e., whether they 
can be easily enforced. I think some people are inclined 
to go too fast in restrictive and compulsory legislation ; 
they imagine that when they have passed such and such an 
enactment that good must necessarily follow. But a law 
that is not or that cannot be enforced does harm instead 
of good. It tends to render those affected by it lawless, 
by giving them a disregard for law, and it is a hardship 
on those conscientious persons who try to observe it. 

One very important point I have omitted. In some 
brick works women are employed on Sundays in “ fettling ” 
bricks, sometimes till 12 o’clock. I have made careful 
inquiries, and I am told that this is totally unnecessary. 
It is.a premium on making bad stuff, and is only a question 
of gain on the part of the masters. This is an urgent 
point, and J trust the Commissioners will decide whether it 
is to be allowed or not. 

In some cases the females also return at night after they 
have left work for the same purpose as on Sundays. 
Opinions for the necessity of this are stronger than in the 
case of Sunday “fettling.” But in my opinion, if any 
moral harm is consequent on female work in brickyards, 
it is clear that this is more likely to take place at night 
than in the day. If “fettling” is necessary, it is so in 
all brickworks, whether called factories or workshops ; 
there must be no difference made. 


There is a proposal to allow firebrick makers some advan- 
tage over common brick makers, by permitting them to 
employ females of a younger age. There is not the slightest 
reason for such a distinction. 

It seems, perhaps, hard to restrict the labour of adult 
unmarried women, who are not living at home, but are 
quite independent. But, in the case of men who drink 
and refuse to work, living on the earnings of their wives 
and children, it would he well if they could be prosecuted 
by the guardians, or some such authority. Adult unmarried 
women are scarcely under compulsion from any one, and 
the only objection to leaving their labour unrestricted 
seems to me to be that they might damage their health by 
working overtime at the pleasure of their employer through 
fear of losing their place. Being comparatively weak and 
unsupported, their labour might beabused. Their opinion, 
however, ought perhaps to be consulted, and at any rate 
the complaint that they damage labour of men, by being 
more ready to work and give satisfaction, is nothing but a 
contemptible whine.. In these remarks I of course refer 
to labour which is not dangerous or indecent. 

Since writing the above, | have heard of a decision of 
the judges on an appeal in a brickmaking case at Wor- 
cester. Justices decided that the employer was the occu- 
pier, and that the particular part of the brick shed where 
a certain boy worked must be considered a workshop. The 
real occupier let his yard to a man for a nominal sum, 
18/., with a view to avoid responsibility. This man got 
another man to assist him, and this third man employed 
the boy illegally. Justices decided that this third man 
was liable to the penalty. On appeal the judges appear to 
maintain this view. But Workshop Act makes no mention 
of the word ‘‘ employer,” but occupier, and I see no reason 
for supposing that occupier has a different meaning in this 
Act to what it has in any other place. At any rate, if the 
judges are right, the Jaw must be altered, for at present, 
if the occupier is not liable, then no one is. And it will 
never do if an occupier can escape all responsibility by 
letting his works for a nominal sum while retaining all the 
benefit of the operations in those works. In the above 
case the man who paid the 18/. was not independent; he 
could not make bricks for any one but the occupier. 

- The chief means of enforcing the law is to hold the 


occupier liable, for the profits of illegal employment often 


exceed the amount of fines inflicted. But the fear of 
being exposed in the papers acts as a deterrent on the 
occupier, while it may not have the same effect on a 
manager or contractor, who does not care whether his name 
is exposed or not. The word “ occupier ’’ must now be care- 
fully defined. 


Names and address of certifying surgeons :— 

Hi. Collins, M.D., 54, Queen Street, Wolverhampton. 
W. L. Underhill, Owen Street, Tipton. 
B. 8. Browne, Moor House, West Bromwich. 

The above are probably the best; at any rate they are 
all men of standing and of great experience. Their opinion 
is worth having, as it will be genuine and honest, 

S. Partridge, Darlaston. 

J. H. Thornhill, Willenhall, near Wolverhampton. 
W. Marsh Jackson, South Street, Smethwick. 

J. Fisher, Wolverhampton Street, Dudley. 

Dy. Kelty, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
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_ _ Those given below have very few works to visit, and 
their experience, therefore, will not be great. 
John C. Blackford, Cannock. 
Dr. Webbe, Barton-under-Needwood. 
E. T. Tibbetts, Rugeley. 
Dr. Morgan, Lichfield. 
G. J. Szaron BLENKiNSovpP. 


(39.)—From Mr. Sus-Insrecror Curimn. 


I. Term of service.—As sub-inspector of factories since 
26th March 1868. Of workshops since passing of “ the 
“ Factory and Workshops Act 1871,” in counties of 
Scotland, north and east of the Forth. 

II.—1. Counties and parts of counties. 


1. Orkney and Shetland. 10. Kincardine. 
2. Caithness. 11. Forfar. 
3. Sutherland. 12. Perth. 
4. Ross and Cromarty. 13. Fife. 
5. Inverness. 14. Clackmannan. 
6. Moray. 15. Kinross. 
7. Nairn. 16. Stirling, north of the 
8. Banff. Forth. 
9. Aberdeen. 
2. Principal centres of industry. 
1. Inverness. 11. Arbroath. 
2. Elgin. 12. Perth. 
3. Banff. 13, Coupar Angus. 
4. Peterhead. 14. Blairgowrie. 
5. Aberdeen. 15. Alloa. 
6. Bervie. 16. Alva, Tillicoultry. 
7. Forfar. 17. Dunfermline. 
8. Brechin. 18. Kirkcaldy, Dysart, and 
9. Montrose. Kinghorn. 
10. Dundee. 19. Cupar Fife. 


3. The principal occupations are— 
1. Under the Act of 1874. 
a, Jate and flax spinning and weaving. 
6. Wool and worsted spinning and weaving. 
ce. Cotton spinning (only three works). 
2. Under the Act of 1864. 
a. One lucifer match work. 
6, A few small potteries, 
3. Under the Act of 1867 as amended, &c. by those 
of 1870, 1871. 
. Bleach and dye works: 
. Print works (floor cloth). 
Ship building. 
. Machinery and metal works. 
Tobacco works. 
. Bookbinding. 
. Letter-press printing, 
Comb works. 
Clothing. 
Brick works. 
Rope and twine works. 
Shoe factories. 
. Provision and fruit preserving. 
Granite cutting. 
. Upholstery. 
. Saw mills. 
Glass. 
Paper. 
s. Envelope making. 
4, Under the Workshops Acts are— 
a. Small rope works. 
6. Dressmaking. 
Millinery, in connexion with retail shops. 
. Small brick works. 
e. Hand-loom weaving. 
f. Net making. 
4, Approximately, the number under inspection are— 
Factories, 840; viz., 400 textile works ; 10 under 
the Act of 1864; 14 paper mills; 70 bleach 
and dye, and print works; 4 glass. works; 
80 letter-press printing ; the remainder metal 
and ship building, with a few small tobacco 
and bookbinding works. 

5. Bhe number of workshops in the sub-division under 
my charge, as returned by the police, &c., exceeded 15,000. 
This, however, must have been subject to great error. 

Approximately I should estimate them at 1,200, of which 
I have discovered and visited about 600. 

They are mainly small brick and rope works; say 20 of 
the first and 25 of the second; the remainder chiefly 
dressmakers and wmilliners, in connexion with retail 
shops. 
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{i1.—1. The ordinary hours for commencing and leaving 
off work are— 

1. In textile works, 6a.m. and 6 p.m., on Saturdays 
6 a.m. and 1 p.m., with a full hour for each meal. 

2. In bleaching, &c. works, the same hours have almost 
universally been voluntarily adopted. 

3. In iron works, shipbuilding, &c., or speaking gene- 
rally, m such works as in which the labour of men is em- 
ployed, the hours are 51 per week, from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
On Saturdays from 6 a.m. to 1 p.m., with a full hour for 
each meal. 

4. *‘ Factory hours” are adopted in most workshops, 
except in millinery, &c. establishments, where the hours 
are usually 8.30 or 9 a.m. to 8 or 9 p.m. ' 

2. The question, as regards the extent of overtime, is 
one which is very difficult to answer. 

‘he principal occupiers of water-power mills having 
been excused from sending the statutory notice, I have no 
data upon which to reply as to the extent of overtime in 
recovery of lost time, but as this most objectionable modi- 
fication has been abolished by the Act of 1874, I may 
perhaps consider it as disposed of, merely drawing attention 
to the equally objectionable modification 3, Schedule 1, 
of the “‘ Factory and Workshop Act, 1870,”* which, in the 
case of bleach and dye works, permits overtime in recovery 
of time lost by breakage of machinery, &c. 

At certain seasons of the year overtime is practised in 
dyeworks in which clothes are cleaned and dyed ;} also by 
dressmakers, milliners, and such, who also avail themselves 
of it in the case of sudden orders for mourning. But the 
notices sent me are not a fair test of its extent, as it is 
carried on surreptitiously, and even otherwise, the oc- 
cupiers neglect or forget to ask for the permission and 
keep the proper register. 

3. I have the honour to represent most strongly that 
all modifications relaxing the limits of labour agreed upon 
as consistent with the health and strength of the employed 
are most objectionable. They give legal authority and 
sanction to the violation of a principle which is the back- 
bone of the whole system, and the end and aim of factory 
legislation. With but two exceptions to my knowledge 
they are equally unnecessary and should be absolutely 
abolished. - 

I admit that some relaxation may be reasonable; 1,.in 
the case of dressmakers receiving sudden orders for 
mourning; 2, in that of women above 18 employed in 
preserving, &c. such perishable articles of food as fish and 
fruit. Even in this latter case I should be disposed to 
recommend permission for day and night relays in place 
of an extension of the actual hours of work. 

Not only should night-work be totally prohibited, but 
the excessive hours of labour still permitted in letter-press 
printing and bookbinding should be abolished ; in fact, 
Jam of opinion that all the permanent modifications, giving 
to certain trades a sort of prescriptive right to overwork, 
should be swept away, and the very rare occasions (if there 
ave such) when a relaxation is really necessary should be 
dealt with on their merits by the Secretary of State after 
proper investigation and report by the inspector of fac- 
tories. 

Overtime in dressmaking and millinery should be in- 
exorably refused. With proper provision and arrangement 
it is quite unnecessary, and the arguments in its favour on 
the score of alleged exigencies of trade are worth no more 
than those formerly advanced in favour of the total un- 
restriction which prevailed before the present Workshop 
Acts effected some slight improvement. 

I have satisfied myself from medical evidence that young 
females, when compelled to work in such employments 
even up to the legal 10 hours’ limit, suffer greatly in 
health, apparently from the constrained position in sewing 
and from the close atmosphere of the workrooms, where 
ventilation is little attended to and where much gas is 
burnt even in the daytime. af 

Several medical men have admitted to me that it is a 
fact that they have always a considerable increase of 
patients of this class after the busy season, when the girls 
have been worked up to the extreme limit or beyond it 
under the modification. 

Because, from mere habit, at certain times of the year, 
customers choose to give and employers to take more 
orders than can be executed without overtasking the em- 
ployed, I do not think that the law should give way 


* From the wording of this modification it probably perishes with 
the lost time recovery of the Factory Acts, but I have the honour to 
oe that its specific repeal might prevent the question being 
raised, 

+ The prejudicial effect of this occupation on the health of the girls 
employed, owing to the great heat of the rooms, may be learnt from the 
certifying surgeon, @. Webster Absolon, Esq., M.D., Perth. ‘ 


to mere fashion and custom, and sanction the sacrifice 
of health and strength to them. 

Other arrangements would result from a strict and un- 
deviating adherence to the limit which we know cannot be 
exceeded without injury to the employed. The work would 
be divided among more employed and more employers, so 
that in fact trade would finally be actually extended and 
benefited by what is perhaps at first sight a restriction. 

4. No further modifications appear to be desirable. 

5. Although not strictly an overtime modification, it 
will be more convenient to draw attention here to one 
which is perhaps as objectionable and unnecessary as any 
other; that allowing the substitution of another day for 
the Saturday half-holiday. 

I have paid very great attention to this point, and have 
come to the decided conclusion that it is not only of the 
first importance but perfectly feasible to secure to all the 
classes who are or should be protected by law, the conti- 
nuous 40 hours rest at the end of the week’s work, which 
is now enjoyed by operatives alone. 

It is admitted on all sides that a half-holiday on Wed- 
nesday or any other day is nothing in comparison with the 
refreshment afforded by the long rest at the end of the 
week, which further admits of a change from town to 
country or a visit to friends. 

I have to represent that the Saturday half-holiday, com- 
mencing never later than 3 p.m., could be and should be 
the rule without exception. 

1. In all factories and in workshops which are quasi- 
factories, there is of course no difficulty whatever. 

2. The only plausible objection rests in the case of work- 
shops and shops, the principal customers of which are of 
the operative class, who make their purchases as a rule late 
on the Saturday evening. 

I beg to submit that this objection is untenable. 

All operatives and factory hands are free and at liberty 
at 6 p.m. at latest, every day in the week from Monday to 
Friday; therefore, supposing the shops they frequent close 
at 8 or 9 p.m, they have 10 or 15 hours, as the case may be, 
in every week; ample time and oppurtunity for all their 
purchases. 

In fact it is a mere habit, and a very bad one too, which 
causes them to drive off doing their shopping until late on 
the Saturday evening. Though receiving their wages on 
Thursday, Friday, or Saturday by 1 p.m. at latest, as a rule 
they do not avail themselves of the Saturday afternoon, but 
defer their purchases until 7, 8, and often even much 
later, at night. 

T beg to submit that it is not fair, that the operative class, 
for whom so much is done in the way of securing limited 
hours and proper relaxation, should for mere caprice be 
permitted to interfere with the health and comfort of others 
who have been working as hard as and even more closely 
than themselves the whole week through. 

I have found after 9, and even after 10 and 11 at 
night on the Saturday, milliners and dressmakers in work- 
rooms attached to retail shops engaged in altering, &c., 
Sunday finery for the mill girls, and I beg to represent that 
such an anomaly should not be permitted to continue. 

There is no real reason even that wages should be paid 
on the Saturday. In a great many works, Thursday is 
found quite as convenient; and, to meet the convenience 
of the hands, it would easily be adopted in all. 

There may be some excuse for the purchase of articles of 
food on the Saturday, but none for that of wearing apparel, 
&c., and I hold that sempstresses and shop assistants have 
no right to be deprived of the Saturday and Sunday rest by 
the selfish indifference of those who enjoy it themselves, 
and who have ample time secured to them by law five days 
in the week, to prevent any real necessity for encroaching 
on the rest and relaxation of others who require it as much 
and even more. 

Any opposition grounded upon ‘vested interest in the 
maintenance of such abuses would of course go for 
nothing. 

IV.—1. Iam unhesitatingly of opinion that all indus- 
tries should at once be brought within the Act of 1874. 
The textile works which it comprehends are neither so hard 
nor so unhealthy as the majority of the employments out- 
side it; and further, quite apart from this consideration, 
the two general rules involved—the due provision for the 
education of children, and the length of time during which 
a young person or female can, irrespective of how they 
are employed, be employed without danger of bodily injury 
—apply and should by law be applied, to all industries and 
occupations whatever. 

I do not, however, advocate that the Act of 1874, with 
allits defects, should be extended to all industries. Its 
weak points should be ve-considered in the case of every 


factory and workshop. 
\ 
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J would instance particularly : 

(1.) Sections 4 and 5, subsections 4 in each, which permit 
an extra half-hour on the Saturday for cleaning. 

This is quite unnecessary. Of the (say) 400 textile 
works in the sub-division under my charge, it is not found 
necessary in 50 at the outside. In fact the Saturday fore- 
noon is and has been always devoted principally to clean- 
ing, &c. and not to production, and this extra half-hour is 
of no consequence one way or the other. 

(2.) The modifications of sections 12 and 13 should be 
repealed. It is most desirable to extinguish as rapidly as 
possible the class of children and young persons who are 
now overworked and growing up in ignorance. If they 
choose to change their factory, let them lose at once the 
benefit (?) of the certificate which protects them, if such an 
expression can be used, from the reforms which are the 
main principle of the Act. 

(3.) Section 12 is defective in so far as it does not insist 
on a similar educational test in the case of half-timers.. No 
child should be allowed to commence work of any kind, 
even at 10 years of age, unless its parents have so far done 
their duty by it, as to provide it with the average amount 
of rudimentary education required at that age in children 
not compelled to work for their living or to assist their 
parents. 

2. Further * the Act of 1874 requires amendment in so 
far as it should prohibit without exception, the employment 
of children under 13 years of age in :— 

1. Hackling flax, &c. 

2, Carding. 

3. The dipping room of match works. 

4, Brick works. 

5. Earthenware works. (In most of the departments. ) 

6, In all theatrical or acrobatic performances. 

7. Possibly, in other manufactnres and occupations of 
which the sub-division under my charge affords 
no instances. 

3. Lam acquainted with no industries whatever to which 
the limits of the Act of 1874 are inapplicable, or where they 
would not be of the greatest benefit. 

4, As to the line of distinction between “ factories” and 
“workshops,” there is little use in keeping up any such, 
except that in common parlance one term is conventionally 
applied to one class of works, the other to another class. 
Yet, technically, a “factory”? is a power-loom weaving- 
shed; a “mill” is a spinning-work—similarly a blast fur- 
nace oriron foundry. A tobacco work is hardly a “ factory,” 
yet no inconvenience has resulted from the application of 
the term to them as their legal definition. 

If, however, it is considered desirable to retain the verbal 
distinction, perhaps it would be best to reserve the term 
factory to— 

1. All works hitherto included by the Factory Acts, 

1833 to 1874. 

2. All works in which steam, water, or other mechanical 

power is used, leaving us— 

3, Workshops. All other works whatever in which the 

protected classes are employed. 

5. None of the statutory provisions applicable to the 
larger establishments are mapplicable to the smaller, or 
vice versd. 

If provisions for the health, safety of life and limb, and 
education of the protected classes are necessary at all, they 
are surely necessary without respect to the extent of the 
work in which such classes are employed. The effect on the 
individual is exactly the same, whether employed alone or 
in company with hundreds of others ; and it is with the effect 
on the individual that factory legislation has to deal. 

Nothing, for instance, can be more senseless than such 
clauses in the present Workshop Regulation Acts as enforce 
a half-holiday for seven people employed together and not 
if there are but six; or that such inconsistences as those 
of the Factory Act, 1867, which disallow protection from 
dangerous machinery and proper educational provision, 
&c., to 49 people, and insist on it for 50? 

There is not a single provision in the machinery of the 
Factory Acts, of which the occupier of the smallest work- 
shop could complain as oppressive or even unreasonable. 

He would have— 

To give noticef of occupancy and to keep an abstract 

of the Act suspended in the work for the informa- 
tion of the workers, ' 


* Tt should be added that there is nothing in the Act of 1874 and 
those which it proeely amends (1838 and 1844), nor in the Act of 1864, 
prohibiting Sunday labour. } 

+ A clause is needed in any new Act compelling every employer to 
forward his address aud the number employed by him, within a week 
after such Act comes into force, to the sub-inspector of the district. 
This would be of great assistance. The intimation of the clause and 
penalty in default should be given by advertisement in all local papers, 
and by notice affixed in all post offices, where forms might be issued for 
making the return. 


To keep a list, for the information of the inspector, of 
the children and young people. 

To procure a surgical certificate that they are qualified 
for their work. 

To fence all dangerous machinery. 

‘Lo be responsible to a certain extent, that the children 
employed attend school regularly. 

To attend to cleanliness and ventilation. 

These is not one of these simple rules that has not been 
easily and cheerfully complied with for the last 30 years in 
hundreds of country wool mills, where from a dozen to 
20 people at most have been employed. There is not 
one of them that would, in any industry, be thought even 
irksome, after the first six months of their enforcement. 


When the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, first came 
into operation, very many of the occupiers embraced by it 
seemed perfectly afraid to face what they imagined would 
be the enormous difficulties and responsibilities thrown on 
their shoulders. A little patience and persuasion very soon 
convinced them that compliance would be much easier than 
they imagined, and that* the routine would, instead of 
being an insupportable burden, be most useful as a guide 
in what the law required of them. 

Definite rules and a definite system are undoubtedly 
disliked at first ; but in a very short time they become 
part of the system of the work itself, however small; no 
Inconvenience is felt from them, in fact they are far less 
burdensome than abstract regulations which the occupier is 
expected to keep in mind without any framework to guide 
him and keep up his attention. 

The only statutory provision applicable to the larger, but 
not to the smaller works is that respecting the hours within 
which employment is legal. The smaller workshops really 
require that the day’s work may be between 8 a.m. and 
8 p.m., or between 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. 

V.—As regards industries or occupations not under 
inspection, &c., I beg to quote the following :— 

1, “ With the exception of print works, bleach and dye 
* works, and also brick and tile works, none of the 
“ Factory Acts apply to works carried on in the open 

air.” 

** All other works carried on in the open air are exempted 
“ from the Factory Acts according to a judgment of the 
** Queen’s Bench pronounced on 18th November 1869. 
“ (Kent v. Astley, 5 L. R., Q. B. p. 19) by Cockburn, C. J., 
** who held that except in cases which have been specially 
“ provided for, the legislature has not as yet included 
“* works carried on in the open air.” 

Patrick Fraser, ‘‘ Law of Master and Servant,” pp. 362- 
363, 

Now, although the case upon which this opinion was 
pronounced, was one which arose from ‘‘ ‘The Factory Acts 
Extension Act, 1867,’ and although the Workshop Regu- 
lation Act, 1867, which was passed only six days after the 
passing of that Act, specially for the purpose of supple- 
menting it, specially includes ‘‘any room or place what- 
** ever, whether in the open air or under cover,” yet so high 
an authority as that of the Lord Chief Justice cannot be 
overlooked, and indeed the courts have adhered to the 
same principle subsequently. See Redgrave v. Lee and 
Son, heard April, May 1874. 


I have therefore the honour to draw the special atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Commission to this point, and the 
anomalous state of the law, which may thus place small 
works under the restrictions of the Workshops Act, leaving 
the larger completely free. 


2. A similar anomaly exists with regard to rope works. 
The Rope Works Exemption Act, 1846, deprives children, 
&c. from all protection, should steam-power be used only 
in twisting and laying the strands. Two very high 


* Above all this I would submit that registration or the keeping of a 
list of children and young persons be required in all factories and 
workshops. : ; 

Tt is most useful to the sub-inspector, who can thus judge how long 
a child, &c. may have been illegally employed, and above all it gives 
just enough trouble to the occupier to keep him in mind that he has 
responsibilities to the law. . ; Aa 

Under certain circumstances (where only nine hours per diem is the 
limit of labour) the inspectors have dispensed with registration and the 
surgical certificate in the case of young persons. 

The result is, invariably, that managers and clerks, overseers, &c., 
gradually imagine they are free from the Act altogether, and so slip out 
of its observance. These people of course are constantly changing, and 
unless the routine of the Acts keeps up the remembrance of their 
existence, they are soon forgotten and imagined to be ultogether in 
abeyance. I have noted this fact continually. \ 

+ Dress-makers, &c., commonly breakfast at home before starting for 
the day’s work. Supposing therefore that the nominal day’s work is , 
8 am. to 8 p.m. the actual work only commences at 9 a.m., 8 to 9 being 
counted as the breakfast hour. , 

his will render it necessary that five hours interval between meals 
should be allowed, instead of the four and a half of the Act of 1874, 
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authorities in Scotland have ruled that this* exemption 
includes rope works in which steam-power, &c. is not used 
at all, but where more than 5() persons are employed, so 
that the extraordinary position remains that the smaller 
rope works, which fall unquestionably under the Work- 
shop Regulation Act are under inspection and restriction, 
and the larger employers are entirély free to work children 
&c. at any age, and to all hours of the day and night. 

3. tAgain, the Lord Chief Justice has ruled, that “ build- 
ing a ship ” is not “ making an article.”? Palmer v. Chay- 
tor, 4 L. R., Q. B. 209), and although boys, &c. engaged in 
shipyards can generally be brought under protection by a 
side-wind, yet I beg to note this decision for further 
consideration. 

4, { Bakehouses are excluded from the Factory Acts by 
30 & 31 Vict. cap. 103, and from the Workshop Acts by 
30 & 31 Vict. cap. 146, section 5. 

“The case of bakehouses therefore is left to its own 

* special statute, which is the Bakehouse Regulation Act, 
* 1863 (26 & 27 Vict. cap. 40), and as the duty and 
power of setting the law in motion is conferred upon 
local authorities, the statute, of course is a dead letter. 
“The local authorities, when they have no pecuniary 
interest in unclean bakehouses, are indolent or in- 
“ different; and neither themselves attempt a remedy for 
undoubted evils, nor appoint an officer, which they are 
authorised to do by the statute, to inspect bakehouses. 
“ Of course this appointment has not been made in any 
burgh in Scotland, and hence the necessity for handing 
“ over this trade like all others to the supervision of the 
“** factory inspectors.” Patrick Fraser, Law of Master and 
Servant, pp. 407, 408. 

5. I have further the honour to urge most strongly the 
extension of protection to females and young persons 
under 18 years of age employed as shop assistants; that is 
to say, that Sir John Lubbock’s Bill to that effect should 
become part of the Factory, &c. Act, properly re-drafted 
and deprived of its inconsistencies. . 

In the first place they have as good claims as any others 
for restriction as to hours of labour, &c. 

In the second, so long as retail shops are suffered to be 
open to any hour, so long will milliners and dressmakers 
employed in the workrooms in connexion with them be 
kept at work, in spite of the most vigilant system of 
inspection. 

In fact, it is not too much to say, that until the sale 
department of such shops is placed under restriction, it is 
perfectly impossible, even were there an inspector in every 
town, to control the hours of labour of those employed in 
* altering, fitting, and adapting for sale” the articles sold 
at the counter. ; 

So long as they are wanted, they will be employed. On 
the appearance of the inspector, they are transformed into 
saleswomen, or sent out of the workroom into private 
rooms over the shop, where he can scarcely follow them. 

6. Provision for restricted labour and good education 
in the case of children employed in agriculture is, I believe, 
very much required, but no instances of children so em- 
ployed have come under my notice within the sub-division 
under my charge. 

Very severe and fatal accidents are constantly taking 
place from unguarded thrashing-machines. I am given to 
understand that they might be very easily prevented, and 
believe that the provisions of the Bill drafted some sessions 
back with the object of placing them under the supervision 
of the factory inspectors, could be carried out with no real 
inconvenience to the proprietors or users of such machines. 
No such machine should be sold or used without the 
necessary guard. 

VJ.—1. The great deficiency that exists in the present 


mode of securing education upon the system of “ half- ° 


time ” is the want of provisions to secure that the school 
is more than a mere nominal affair; an attendance for so 
many hours a day in what is called a school, as a qualifica- 
tion for permission to work in the factory. Until quite 
lately, this has been the state of things in the sub-division 


* “ The exemption of the one implies the exemption of the other,’— 
J. Guthrie Smith, sheriff of Aberdeenshire. 

(Thus confirming a previous decision to the same effect by Sheriff- 
substitute Comrie Thomson.) 

+ “TI cannot bring myself to think that such a process’ as the making 
orrather building of a ship was intended by sucha definition of ‘manu- 
‘facturing process’ as is given in sub-section 7, viz., any manual labour 
incidental to the making of any article or part of an article. ‘Article’ 
surely cannot be meant to apply to a ship, and I showld hesitate very 
much before I could hoid that a boy was employed in a ‘factory,’ 
merely because he was employed in some department of ship building.” 

{ The Bakehouse Regulation Act, 1863, defines “ bakehouse ” to mean 
“ Any place in which are baked bread, biscuits, or confectionery, from 
“ the baking or selling of which a profit is derived.” 

“ Confectionery” has been ruled to comprehend, not merely pastry, 
but sweetmeats and other “ confections” (Woodgate v. Lyall, MeDonale, 
MacMillan and Co.) by Sheriff Guthrie, ina judgment delivered at 
Glasgow, 30th June 1874, . ; 


under my charge. The school boards are effecting some 
improvement, but as education is one of the conditions 
under which child-labour is tolerated at all, the Factory 
Acts should contain most stringent stipulations that it is 
thoroughly satisfactory and effective. In fact the labour of 
children should be regarded as out of the question alto- 
gether unless a school approved by the Education Depart- 
ment is available, and no adventure school or school not 
under inspection should be recognised, and any locality not 
fulfilling the stipulation of an efficient and ‘wholesome 
school, should ipso facto lose the privilege of the cheap 
labour of children. 

2. Schools within factories are objectionable, unless 
there is space for lavatories, &c., and a playground; and 
the practice of sending the children from work to school, 
and vice versdé without a break for rest and a meal (at least 
an hour) should be prevented. 

3. The form of school certificate might be altered 
so as to admit of its being used for longer than a week 
without re-writing the names, a source of considerable 
trouble; in fact, in certificated schools, where the daily 
register is kept, it might be dispensed with altogether, if 
due notice of defaulters could be sent to the employer. 

VII.—1. Iam of opinion that in some districts at least 
the present staff is numerically insufficient, and that when 
the Acts are extended and amended, so as to give scope 
for more effective supervision, particularly as regards the 
education of children, that a considerable augmentation 
will-be needed, and combined with a re-distribution of the 
districts into which the three kingdoms are divided.* 

The probable extent of this would be best arrived at by 
calling upon each sub-inspector to make a return of— 

A. The number of factories in his charge, distinguishing 
those requiring usually three or more, two, or one visit per 
annum. 

B. The number of schools and visits required or desir- 
able. 

C. The number of workshops, distinguishing those in 
which children, &c. are employed, and which require as 
close supervision as factories proper; those which only re- 
quire a call by way of caution, say once a year, and those 
which need only be visited on complaint. 

Then, making allowance for extra visits of surprise, for 
office work, for the extent of area over which the works 
are spread, the amount of time spent in travelling, and the 
extra fatigue incurred thereby, a fair idea might probably 
be arrived at of how far re-distribution may be needed, and 
what staff will be required for carrying out effectively an 
extended and more stringent Act. : 

2. My impression is that the staff might be made more 
effective and the. duty carried,on more easily and pleasantly 
were the sub-divisions extended in area, and placed under 
the charge of a sub-inspector and one or more juniors 
standing much in the same relations as those of the cap- 
tain and subalterns of a company in the army; the senior 
conducting the correspondence and prosecutions, and the 
larger works ; the juniors generally those of minor impor- 
tance. 

The position of the staff would certainly be a moreagree- 
able one than at present. It must be remembered that in 
many manufacturing districts the sub-inspector is almost 
entirely cut off from society. ‘The duty would certainly be 
better and more cheerfully carried on by colleagues taking 
a mutual interest in it, and able to exchange ideas on their 
professional experiences. Further, even during vacation 
time, no sub-division need now be left without an official, 
and there would always be facilities for securing double 
evidence of a trustworthy nature, on the occasion of visits 
of surprise for detecting irregularities. . 

3., I beg further to suggest that the office work devolving 
on sub-inspectors, especially those in charge of large 
districts, might be greatly diminished,— : 

1. By the use of memorandum forms, or even of post 
cards,t instead of the official form and foolscap, in cases 


* Taking, for example, the sub-division under my charge, there 
are of— 
A.—Factories— ny F 
1, 118 bite should be visited at least three times a year=339 
visits. 
2. 526 to be visited at least twice=1,052 visits, I 
3. 180 in which one visit is usually necessary=101 visits, 
The visits therefore absolutely necessary are at least 1,492. 
To these, say, 100 revisits and visits of surprise may be added, giving 
1.592, or, in round numbers, 1,600. é 
B.—Schools, about 20, requiring, say, each an annual call. 
C.—Workshops, at the least 600; of these about 50 where children 
are employed require three visits each, or 150; the remainder, 550, 
require, say, 600 visits, including visits of swrprise. : 
lf possible. therefore, 2,370 visits of inspection should thus he made, 
Health, weather, and time permitting, ina district extending over the 
whole of Scotland north of the river Forth. ‘ 4 
+ Perhaps official post cards to travel free might be arranged. If 
made of a particular colour, postmasters Ree eg raw ieee them, 
and satisfy themselves they were only used by the su ‘inspector, and on 
Her Majesty’s service. 
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' where only a few words are needed in correspondence with 


manufacturers and others. 

2. That such work as the addressing of envelopes, issuing 
of circulars, &c., preparation of lists, returns, and such 
mere clerical occupation, could be carried on at really a far 
cheaper rate to the public, by clerks or writers at the head 
office, instead of by consuming the time of sub-inspectors 
at a far higher rate of salary, in this form of duty. 

A sub-inspector, receiving, say sixteen shillings a day, is 
often called upon to spend a great deal of his time in such 
minor work as an office lad at sixteen shillings a week 
would do quite as well. 

4. Nothing, however, would tend to render the staff more 
effective, or is of almost equal importance with the consoli- 
dation and simplification of the Acts, than a simultaneous 
complete re-organisation of the department for carrying 
them into effect. 

The machinery of the department was in theory rearranged 
on the passing of the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867. 

That theory seems to have been, that the discipline and 
duties or the whole department would sooner or later be 
superintended by one chief inspector, in direct communica- 
tion with the Secretary of State, accountable to the Crown 
and Parliament. ‘That four assistant inspectors would 
take over and continue the office of actual visiting the 
various districts with the sub-inspectors in charge, assisting 
them by their greater experience, as had formerly been done 
by the original staff of (four) inspector themselves. 

However well devised in theory, in practice this arrange- 
ment has completely fallen through. 

Yet, until it is established on a definite and absolute 
footing, the administration of any Act, however simplified 
and consolidated, must be thwarted and impeded by fric- 
tion and obstacles of every kind. 

Firstly, there still remains the dual administration of the 
law in complete divergence, in different parts of the king- 
dom, to the injury of the public service to that extent, that 
no sacrifice would. be too great to effect its reduction. 


Secondly, the assistant inspectors, instead of aiding their 
juniors by actual work, and active visiting with them the 
more important and difficult works, districts, and schools, 
have established a claim to be ‘‘ inspectors * to all “intents 
“and purposes within their own districts,’ including 
the control of the discipline of the staff and the inter- 
pretation of the law. All reports, all correspondence, or 
rather so much as they may think fit to forward, between 
the actual workers and the head of the department, passes 
through their hands, the result being an amount of delay 
and obstruction to public business, and of misunderstand- 
ings often unpleasant, totally unnecessary, and which 
would never occur were communications sent to and re- 
ceived directly from the person whose opinion alone is 
authoritative, and who is perfectly able to pronounce his 
decision on points referred to himself at firsthand. Weeks 
and more often pass away before a prosecution is decided 
upon, when it may be of the first importance that pro- 
ceedings should follow immediately on detection; and 
further, the greatest feeling of disappointment exists 
among the staff, that they are denied all confidential inter- 
course with the head of the department, and in a constant 
state of uncertainty how far their prospects may be affected 
by considerations of which they have been completely in 
the dark. 

But, nothing would be more agreeable to and more use- 
ful to the sub-inspectors in charge of districts than to have 
the occasional assistance of an official of longer standing 
and experience than their own, in visiting with them- 
selves, in criticising the standard of the certifying sur- 
geons, advising on novel forms of machinery, the efficiency 
of schools, and other such points as are always the better 
for an occasional review by one who sees them from a fresh 
point of view. 

I have therefore the honour to suggest a return so far 
to the old system that all reports and returns, all questions 
as to the interpretation of the law, all reports of cases appa- 
rently necessitating prosecutions, should be referred direct 
to Her Majesty’s inspector. That once or twice a year, 
each sub-inspector should wait on the inspector with his 
notes, diaries, &c., and go through his record of duty with 
the inspector, receiving his views and guidance. 

That, under the orders and direction of the inspector, 
the assistant inspectors should take each sub-division in 
turn, and visit, with the sub-inspector, the more important 
works and districts of the certifying surgeons thoroughly, 

Nothing would be more useful to the sub-inspectors, 
who could always be ready to draw attention to any special 


* Yet the “assistant inspectors” are not recognised by any Act of 
Parliament. It is doubtful if, as such, they might not be refused admis- 
sion into factories and workshops, or to be heard in courts of law. 


difficulties upon which they would be glad to have a higher 
opinion. 

T would further propose— : 

1, That the official status of the staff should be placed 
on am equal footing with that of Her Majesty’s inspectors 
of schools. 

2. That the staff should consist of— 

The Secretary of State, as ex-officio chief commis- 
sioner of factories and the laws affecting the 
protected classes. 

1. One commissioner of factories. 

2. Four assistant commissioners. 

3, The inspectors (now sub-inspectors). 

The above to be appointed and commissioned by 
the Crown. 

4, Acting inspectors (now “junior sub-inspectors,’’) 
to be appointed by the Secretary of State, until 
recommended for promotion as commissioned 
inspectors in charge of districts. 

3. That the scale* of pay of the staff should be re- 
arranged in accordance with actual length of service, and 
that the allowances be revised on a scale equal to those of 
other inspectorial departments. 

4, That an understood scale of retirement should be 
published, and that retirement should be compulsory at a 
certain fixed age. 


VIlI.—1. As respects the present system of certifying 
surgeons, I have had experience of some of the worst 
certifying surgeons possible, and have been greatly im- 
peded in carrying out the Acts owing to their culpable 
negligence. 

In fact, I can fully endorse Mr. Inspector Redgrave’s 

words (see Report 1869, 31st Oct., p. 19), “‘ My experience 
“ of the certifying surgeons in Scotland was, that with a 
few honourable exceptions, they passed children regu- 
larly and systematically under age. I have myself 
objected to as many as 40 children in one factory in 
Scotland, and I believe that one of the reasons why 
more half-timers have not been employed in Scotland 
was, because they were passed ”’ (for full time) “by the 
certifying surgeons so much under age.” 
But with all this I am not prepared to advocate any 
dispensation with their services, or the substitution of a 
birth register in place of their certificate, although it might 
be required to supplement it. 

Above all things there is a certain effect upon mill- 
owners from the presence, in the district, of the certifying 
surgeon as an official in immediate connexion with the 
department, which it would be a pity tolose. [ consider 
this a point of considerable weight. 

Next, a better and more trustworthy class of practi- 
tioners is springing up; there are plenty of young men 
very glad to take the appointment and carry out the duty 
conscientiously, so that instead of hurriedly dispensing 
with the services of the certifying surgeon, I should be 
disposed to root out the lax and supply their places with 
able men ; and, further, rather enlarge the medical officers’ 
sphere of usefulness than curtail it. 

2. With regard to the extent to which a copy of the 
register of birth might supply the place of a surgical 
certificate. 

1. A birth certificate affords every facility for fraud and 
personation. 

2. It might satisfy the mill-owner and his manager, but 
it would, of course, satisfy them very easily, and on the 
strength of a certificate referring to another person alto- 
gether, a child under age might be kept working on ille- 
gally for six months or more, until the next visit of the 
inspector, instead of being turned out the next week by the 
surgeon. 

3. It may prove the age, but it affords no criterion of the 
health and strength of the candidate for work. I believe a 
great deal of disease may be prevented from spreading, by 


-a good surgeon, who also has the opportunity of rejecting 


children and young persons suffering from ailments and 
deformities which would only be aggravated by factory 
employment. 

During an epidemic of small-pox not very long since in 
Scotland, the certifying surgeons were requested to note 
children, &c., not vaccinated. Some of them even went 
further than bringing, as had been requested, such in- 
stances under the notice of the occupier, and refused them 
certificates altogether. I believe much good was done in 


* T would beg to represent the justice of allowing each sub-inspector 
4002. per annum extra and above other pay, in consideration of the 
inspection of workshops. This would be about the amount paid by the 
local authorities of the various towns in each sub-division, and as the 
whole of the duty has now been thrown ona public official, it is but 
fair that the public should also take over the burden of what is but a 
deserved remuneration for the extra duty which it has called upon its 
own servants to perform, 
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this way, and feel bound to record it as a point in favour of 
the system of certifying surgeons. 

In recollection of the desperate ravages of small-pox and 
scarlet fever in Dundee, &c., it would be well if the certify- 
ing surgeon’s certificate contained a clause to the effect that 
the candidate was free from liability to zymotic disease. 

3. As a general rule, the certificate should be granted 
only at the factory, the present dispensing power of the 
inspector is quite sufficient for reasonable exceptions. 

4, The amount of fee payable is a very difficult ques- 
tion. In some instances it is a very inadequate remunera- 
tion to the surgeon, while its increase would be oppressive 
to the occupier. 

However, there is very little complaint from these latter.* 
Should, however, occupiers of workshops be called upon to 
procure certificates, I think the cost of payment should 
be thrown on the ratepayers generally, and the duty of 
granting them form one of those of the medical officer of 
health. It must be remembered, that the expense of the 
inspection of workshops is no longer borne by ratepayers. 

5. L have the honour to recommend further, that the fee 
for reporting on and investigating accidents should never 
be less than 5s., instead of 3s. only as at present; the latter 
sum is inadequate in very many cases, as remuneration for 
the time and trouble of a good practitioner in inquiring 
into the casualty both at the works and at the sufferer’s 
home or infirmary. I think, too, the increase might be 
adopted in view thatthe number of accidents now requiring 
a report,and so producing a fee, has been very greatly dimi- 
nished by recent legislation. 

6. The sanitary condition and arrangements of factories 
and workshops are points on which the sub-inspector might 
receive valuable assistance from the certifying surgeon: 
Beyond the limewashing of certain factories, these matters 
are left in the hands of the local authorities, with the usual 
result. 

A provision to this effect would have a most beneficial 
result on the health and comfort of the employed. I would 
beg to add that definite rules should form part of it, 
specifying the number of cubic feet requisite per head, 
&c.; prohibiting underground employment; and generally 
guiding precisely the action of the sub-inspector and 
surgeon on the whole subject of sanitary requirements. 

7. Resident addresses of the certifying surgeons in 
the sub-division under my charge have been already for- 
warded through Mr. Inspector Redgrave. 

TX.—1. As regards— 

1. The Elementary Education Act, 1870, 
2. The Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1872, 
3. The Agricultural Children Act, 1873, 

i have no opportunity of judging. : 

As regards the Education (Scotland) Act, 1872, and its 
effects on the education of children, { consider we must 
wait fully another year before they can be fairly estimated. 
As regards the employment of children, there is no doubt 
but that, conjointly with the fact that the certifying 
surgeons are doing their duty better of late, the inquisi- 
tions of the school board officers have driven numbers of 
children to half-time employment and school attendance’ 
who were previously making full time surreptitiously or 
running about the streets idle. 

A distinction, however, is observable. 

In small places where the mill hands are of the same 
class as the rest of the labouring population, there is very 
little difficulty, and as soon as the many schools now 
rising are completed, the factory children in such places 
will be placed in a greatly improved condition as regards 
educational advantages. 

But in the large towns, where the mill-workers form a 
class of themselves, and are even in a great measure of a 
different race, the school boards scarcely yet seem to see 
their way to facing the great difficulty of providing proper 
schooling for a class which, under such circumstances, 
requires a peculiar treatment. 

There are great difficulties to be overcome. ‘The Scotch 
Educational Department does not see its way to sanction 
any special school accommodation for factory children. 

Yet factory hours, and the ordinary school hours in 
Scotland, do not suit. If factory children are admitted 
into a general school, other children are at once with- 
drawn by their parents, The teachers dislike and+ dis- 
courage factory children on account of the disarrangement 


* My own opinion is that, if the surgical certificate is required at all, 
ib is equally needed for those employed in small as well as those 
employed in Jarge works. 

However, first of all enacting the surgical certificate to be, as a rule, 
universal, an exception might be permitted, allowing the Secretary of 
State to dispense with it in works where none under 14 years of age are 
ever employed ; although even this modification I should be very reluc- 
tanit to see granted. i 

+ L have ever. known cases of their using undue severity and harsh- 
uess to half-timers, with the object of discouraging their attendance, 
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of their classes and the ordinary curriculum of the school. 
So that in too many instances, in Scotland, factory 
children are left to adventure schools of the most objec- 
tionable description, or’ to schools little better, established 
by mill-owners. 

In these last 1am bound to report a considerable im- 
provement of late. 

Several large occupiers have been induced to interest 
themselves personally in improved schooling, have so far 
rearranged their schools that they have the test’ of Govern- 
ment inspection, with very satisfactory results even in the 
short space of time in which the experiment has been 
tried; and Iam further glad to be able to’ state’ that to 
some extent, the parents of half-timers are beginning to 
appreciate the advantages offered, and to take some trouble 
in keeping their children steadily at a work where a reaily 
good school is held. 

But very much remains to be done in respect to the 
great number of children employed in works within which 
school accomodation is impossible, before the intentions 
. pepe 15 of the Act of 1874 can be carried into proper 
effect. 


X.—Among other points for consideration may he 
suggested the following :— ) 

(1.) Dangerous machinery and accidents.—The slip I 
have the honour to append* will show the necessity for 
even increased precautions. ‘Three thousand) and more 
people were seriously injured in factories within six months, 


in too many cases fatally, and in others they were maimed 
for life. 


J. Under this head I beg to offer the following consider- 

ations :— 
__ 1. It is impossible to understand why fencing machinery 
is not quite as urgently required in a workshop as in a 
factory, or indeed in any one kind of work less than in 
another. 

2. In all cases where one of the protected classes is in- 
jured, whether in a factory or workshop, should he or she 
have been illegally employed,t without exception, both the 
employer and parent, &c., be prosecuted, and a double or 
treble penalty imposed. 

3. The sections of the Acts respecting dangerous ma- 
chinery require revision and re-wording. 
1. All dangerous machinery should be fenced, not “ when 
in motion for a manufacturing process,” but ‘“ during 
“ the working hours of the factory as per the notice sus- 
“ pended at the entrance and signed by the proprietor.” 

And the words “near to which children, &c., are liable 
** to pass, or be employed,” should “be eliminated.” 

2. It matters nothing to a child, &c., if it is killed or 
maimed for life, if the injury is done by machinery in 
motion for a manufacturing process or not; and the pro- 
tected classes are often, indirectly, very much injured by 
the loss of life or limb to a husband or father. 

3. Children and young persons are naturally mischievous 
as well as ignorant of danger, and risk. 

4. That an employer should be required to take this into 
consideration, and guard against it in every means in his 
power. ‘This should be one of the conditions under which 
he is allowed to avail himself of such labour. So long 
therefore as any of the protected classes are on the pre- 
mises, the occupier should be held responsible for any 
injury to them, from machinery in motion, whether for a 
manufacturing process or not. 


(2.) As regards the method of legal procedure for the 
enforcement of the Acts, I have the honour to submit, that 
as regards Scotland,— 

1. Proceedings should invariably be taken before the 
sheriff, or sheriff substitute, and not before burgh or other 
magistrates ; and that in all cases where it is impossible to 
carry out this rule, a statement in explanation should be 
required for the information of the Secretary of State. 

2. That although proceedings under the form of the 
Summary Procedure Act, 1864, are very conyenient, it is 
absolutely necessary that a special provision should be eu- 
acted for the right of appeal to a superior court, on points 
of law; such as is allowed, under 20 & 21 Vict. cap. 43. 
sec. 2, in all parts of the United Kingdom, except Scotland 
(Oates, p. 141, note d.) 


6 


* Accidents to persons at work.—The accidents reported to the 
inspectors under the Factory and Workshop Acts in the half-year 
ending with October 1874 caused injuries to as many as 5,627 persons 
employed—2,719 males and 908 females. There were 165 persons killed— 
namely, 121 adults, 37 young persons, snd 7 children. Amputation of 
an armor hand was caused in 57 instances, and in 846 part of a limb 
was amputated; there were 129 cases in which the injury was tracture 
of limbs or bones of the trunk, 136 fractures of hand or foot, 171 injuries 
to head or face. he remaining 2,623 cases were other injuries suffi- 
ciently-serious to prevent a return to work within forty-cight hours. 

+ Certifying surgeons should in all cases where they have an oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining this point, be required to state it in their report 
of the accident, 
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On the above heads I beg to quote Mr. P. Fraser, sheriff 
of Renfrewshire, ‘‘ Law of Master and Servant,’’ pp. 389- 
390; cf. also pp. 481-482 :— 


“ Under the prior statutes, the court before which com- 
“« plaints for infraction of the law could be brought were 
** justices of the peace; but, by the Act of 1871, complaints 
« may now be brought before the sheriff, not as justice of 
“ the peace, but as sheriff; and thus the parties may have 
* the benefit of a judgment by one trained to the interpre- 
** tation of the law. Under the Act 20 & 21 Vict, cap. 43., 
“ justices in England, at the request of either party, must 
* (as to a point of law) state a case for the opinion of ‘a 
superior court, and thus an authoritative decision, which 
«* will guide the justices throughout all England, may be 
“ obtained. There is no similar provision in the Summary 
“ Procedure Act, 1864. The justices in each county ad- 
“ minister the law according to their own particular views, 
“and there is no appeal from them, except to the quarter 
sessions.” Nor is there any “ appeal from the sheriff to 
“ the supreme court, nor from the sheriff substitute to the 
“ sheriff. It is high time that this state of the law should 
“© be changed, and that when any difficulty occurs, the in- 
“ ferior magistrate who has to construe the Acts, involving 
“* as they do heavy penalties, should have an opportunity 
“* of obtaining the opinion of the supreme court.” 


_ 8. To this end it is further necessary that either party 
should have the right to require that the evidence should 
be recorded. 


At present this cannot be done. “ Unless the special 
“* statute confers an express right to demand the record, it 
“ cannot be insisted on:” cf. Summary Procedure Act, 
sec. 16, and P. Fraser p. 488, note (a). 


4, I beg further to submit, that if sub-inspectors are 
required, as now, to conduct cases in court against pro- 
fessional agents, they should be allowed to go through a 


short course of instruction in the forms of procedure, the, 


tules of the court, laws of evidence, &c.; and be provided 
with a manual on the subject, and also with printed forms 
for complaint ; citation of witnesses, &c. 


Certifying surgeons ; sub-division, counties north and 
east of Forth. 
John Alexander, Wick. 
David Arrott, M.D., Arbroath. 
Thos. Andrew, Doune, Stirling. 
G. W. Absolon, M.D., Perth. 
D. Archibald, M.D., St. Andrew’s. 
Thos. Brown, M.D., Dunblane, Stirling. 
Jobn Balfour, M.D., Leven, Fifeshire. 
Jas. M, Bell, M.D., King’s Kettle, Fifeshire. 
Robt. Bartholomew, M.D., Inverkeithing, Fifeshire. 
.J. Burr, M.D., Fyvie, Aberdeen. 
G. Butchardt, M.D., Almond Bank, Perth. 
— Blair, Ceres, Cupar, Fife. : 
A. Cran, Tarland, Aberdeenshire. 
John Clayton, Banff. 
D. Carmichael, M.D., Buckie, Banffshire. 
R. Cowie, M.D., Lerwick, Shetland. 
Jas. Cooper, M.D., Old Deer, Mintlaw. 
John Christie, Cothal, Fintray, Aberdeen. 
John Constable, M.D., Leuchars, Cupar, Fife. 
Samuel Davidson, M.D., Meikle Wartle, Newseat, 
Aberdeen. 
Henry Douglas, M.D., Dunfermline. 
R. Dickson, Carnoustie, Dundee. 
W. H. Dewar, M.D., Kirkcaldy. 
G. Duff, M.D., Elgin. 
Wm. J. Dickson, M.D., Auchtermuchty, Fifeshire. 
Wm. Erskine, M.D., Kincardine-on-Forth, Clack- 
mannan. 

George Grey, Insch, Aberdeenshire. 
David Greig, M.D., Dundee. 
A. C. Grieve, Fraserburgh. 
Wm. A. Gavin, Strichen, Mintlaw, Aberdeen, 
Vacant, Portsoy. 
James Gairdner, M.D., Crieff. 
W..H. Goodenough, Newburgh, Fifeshire. 
Jos. Henderson, Fordoun, Kincardineshire. 
Harry D. Hay, Leslie, Fifeshire. 
John G. Innes, Forres. 
Wn. S. Irvine, M.D., Craigatin, Pitlochry. 
Patrick. Jamieson, Peterhead. 
Wm. Kidd, Alyth. 
Alex. D. Keith, M.B., Aboyne, by Aberdeen. 
Wm. Lyon, Peterculter, Aberdeen. 

* Robert Lowe, M.D., Cupar Angus. 
G. Laing, M.D., 'layport, Fifeshire. 
Jas. IX. Lennox, M.D., Lochee, Dundee. 
Thos. Leitch Logie Almond, Perthshire, 
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Fredk. Lewins, M.D., Bervie. 

A. J. Macarthur, M.D., Anstruther. 

L. M. Matheson, Portree, Isle of Skye 

A. 8. Maclagan-Wedderburn, Forfar. 

Chas. J. Mill, Kirriemuir. 

Robert Munro, M.B., Kinross. 

D. Mackay, M.D., Inverness. 

Wm. Menzies, M.D., Aberfeldy. 

Wm. MacIntyre, Fortingall, Perthshire. 
George MacDonald, Markinch. 

John MacLaren, M.D., Blairgowrie. 

Alex. R. Mackenzie, M.D., Fort Rose, Inverness. 
J. Murray, M.D., Tochry, Dunkeld. 

James MacHardy, Banchory-Ternan, Aberdeen. 
Jas. W. Reid-Mackie. Cupar, Fife. 

John Mackie, Brechin. 

Wm. Marshail, Milnathort, Kinross-shire. 

J. P. McIntyre, M.D., Callander. 

A. Paterson, M.D., Bridge of Allan, Stirling. 
Alex. Profeit, Nethertowie, Aberdeenshire. 

J. Polson, M.D., Friockheim, Arbroath. 

Wm. Paterson, M.D., Inverury, Aberdeenshire. 
James Reid, M.D., Ellon, Aberdeenshire. 
John Robertson, Stanley, Perth. : 
James Reid, Ballater, Aberdeenshire. 

J. Robertson, Buckhaven, Fifeshire. 

James Syme, M.D., Alloa. 

John M. Strachan, M.D., Dollar. 

Henry Steele, M.D., Montrose. 

Wm. C. Saunders, Dundee. 

John Grant Smith, Thurso. 

Robert Turner, M.D., Keith. 

James T. Thom, M.D., Stonehaven. 

James Tod, Killin, Perthshire. _ 

A. Taylor, M.D., Invergordon. 

Robt. Todd, M.D., Dysart. 

Francis Troup, M.D., Strathmiglo, Fifeshire. 
J. Vass, M.D., Tain. 

Jas. Will, M.D., Aberdeen. 

G. Wilson, M.D., Huntly. 

G. Will, Cruden, Ellon, 

Jas. Wilson, M.D., Crumlet Bank, Old Meldrum. 
Edward A. Watson, East Wemyss, Fifeshire. 
James Walker, Carnarron, Alford. 

J. Watson Wemyss, M.D., Broughty Ferry, Dundee. . 
James Wyllie, Errol, Perthshire. 

Andrew Wallace, Turriff. 

John Young, Dunning, Perthshire. 

James Young, Methven, Perthshire. 

Wm. Yeats, Bankfoot, Perthshire. 

Vacant, Auchterarder. 


Norr.—The above list has been completed as accurately 
as possible, but’ it is likely that vacancies may have 
occurred im some of the smaller places which have not 
been notified. 


The addresses have all been verified by the Postal Guide, 
and will be sufficient with the addition to each of the 
letters N.B. 

Rogperr W. Cuuuen, 
Sub-Inspector of Factories, 
6th May 1875. 


(40.)—F rom Sun-Insprcror Carrarmy May. 


J.—I was appointed sub-inspector of factories on 22nd 
July 1861, and served for three years in the district of 
Burnley, Lancashire, whence I was removed to that which, 
with certain modifications, is now under my charge. 


_IJ.—My present district comprises parts of Staffordshire, 
Shropshire, Cheshire, and Derbyshire. 


The principal centres of industry are— , 


Act of 
The Staffordshire Potteries, earthenware - 1864 
Macclesfield, Congleton, and Leek, silk - i874 
New Mills, cotton - : - - 1874 
North Staffordshire, iron, bricks, and tiles 1867 
Stafford and Stone, boots and shoes - 1867 
NuMBER oF Facrortus. 
Act of 1864, 
Earthenware - - - OSE 
Fustian cutting - - “hh aes 3) 
Paper staining - - or - 2 
Total  - 346 
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Act of 1867. 


Letter-press printers  - - - 68 
Bookbinders. - - - - 5 
Paper mills - - = = 9 
Glass works - - - - ) 
Tron mills z : ~ - 15 
Blast furnaces - - - ey LG 
. Other metal works - - =e OL 
Boots and shoes - = =e! 
Breweries - - ie = 8 
Miscellaneous - - > Be a Talla 
Total - - 239 
Acts of 1867 and 1870, 
Print works - - L ‘ 6 
Bleach works - - - = 5 
Dye works - - = - 415 
Warehouses” - a LM es ¢ 
Total - =PL 28 
Acts of 1867 and 1871. 
Brick and tile works - = - 7 
Act of 1874. 
Cotton - - - - = 40 
Hemp - - - - - 7 
Sik - - = - Meee ail) 
Flax - = - ‘ = D) 
Horsehair - - - - ] 
Wool - ‘- - = 2 2 
Mixed goods - - . - 7h 
Total - aaah pease 
Apsrract. } 

Act of 1864 - - - =i S46 
Act of 1867 - - - - 239 
Acts of 1867 and 1870 - =i. 28 
Acis of 1867 and 1871 - a ea 
Act of 1874 - - - See TO 
Total number of factories - 893 


NuMBER oF WORKSHOPS. 

I cannot give any reliable estimate of the number of 
workshops in my district; but there are, I think, not fewer 
than 2,500 in the principal towns. 

III.—Factories under Act of 1874.—The ordinary hours 
of work are between 6 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. in summer, and 
from 6.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. in winter. On Saturday from 
6 to 1. 

In Leek, however, the hours are, all the year round, 
between 6.30 a.m. and 5.30 p.m., with one hour and a half 
for meals, and from 6 to 1 on Saturday, with half an hour 
for a meal; or a total of 54 hours per week. 

Some few, principally weaving establishments, work 
between 7 and 6.30. 

Earthenware works.—Hours of work from 6 to 6, with 
one hour and a half for meals. About 10 per cent. of the 
factories work between 7 and 7 in the winter. In’ busy 
seasons, this proportion might be increased to 20 per cent. 

Overtime.—Overtime is worked principally in boot and 
shoe factories, and in milliners’ workshops. ‘The extent of 
it is not very considerable, but it is certainly desirable 
to restrict it as much as possible, and if practicable, to dis- 
pense with it altogether. 

Considering that overtime has been abolished by the Act 
of 1874, and has never been granted under that of 1864, I 
am not prepared to say that it need be retained anywhere 
except in open-air brickyards. ' 

IV.—I apprehend that it is the right and the duty of a 
Government to restrict the hours of labour, so far as to 
prevent cruelty and injury to the labourer; but that it is 
neither its duty nor its right to restrict them any farther. 
Hours of work still shorter may be agreeable and, in some 
sense, advantageous to the worker ; but they should be the 
result of arrangement between him and his employer, and 
would depend on the state of trade, labour supply, &c. 

I consider that this cruelty and injury point would be 
reached, unless in exceptional cases, by the Acts of 1864, 
1867, 1870, and 1871, if slightly amended : or, in other words, 
that an average of five hours of work per day for children, 
and 10 hours for young persons and women, is neither so 
cruel nor so injurious as to require further legislative 
reduction. I say neither so cruel nor so injurious, because 


' the point I speak of must always be rather difficult of 


definition ; and other powerful considerations come in, to 
check our interference, unless its necessity be very clearly 
established, 

For instance, the well-being, nay, even the livelihood of 
the worker depends on the prosperity of his trade, which 
may be seriously impaired by unnecessary restrictions. 
The injury resulting to some branches of the iron trade, 
notably to shipbuilding on the Thames, fromthe action of 
the trades unions, is an instance of what I mean, though 
proceeding from interference in another quarter. ‘‘ We 
“¢ might as well be worked to death as clemmed to death,” 
said a workman once to me. 

Again, in the case of boys; I would not lower the age, 
z.e., 18, for unrestricted labour, because in many instances 
the stripling of 16 is less able to bear excessive work than 
the boy of 13 or 14; but, at the same time, I do not think 
that an average of 10 hours a day can be considered exces- 
sive labour for a youth who, in a short time, will be willing 
to make, and considered capable of making unlimited 
time. 

Taking into account,’ further, the number of holidays 
now given or taken in most trades, the frequent recur- 
rence of dull seasons, during which the actual hours of 
work are far below those which are now legal, the improved 
and improving sanitary condition of workshops, and the 
universal enforcement of the weekly half-holiday (which 
ought never to commence later than 2 p.m.), I do not re- 
commend the extension of the Act of 1874 to any other 
industry except that of fustian cutting, which, although 
under the Act of 1864, is really a branch of the cotton 
manufacture. 

The earthenware manufacture, the principal seat of 
which is in my district, is specially liable to fluctuations of 
trade. During the ten years for which they have been under 
the law, I do not think that much more than an average 
of #-time has been made in the Staffordshire potteries, and 
it would, I think, be a hardship to masters and servants 
alike, if any further reduction of time were made com- 
pulsory during the rare seasons of activity. 

Very few females are employed, in my district, in any. of 
the trades specified in the Factory Act of 1867, except in 
bookbinding and the manufacture of paper and tobacco, 
in neither of which do I consider the present usual hours 
excessive, except under permanent modification 14, which 
might be repealed without hardship. 

Again, the employment of half-timers is almost unknown 
in the specified trades, and is impossible in those, such as 
iron mills, where night work is indispensable. 

The only provisions, therefore, of the Act of 1874 which 
could seriously affect, for good or evil, most of the trades 
specified in that of 1867, would be those which reduce the 
hours of work for male young persons, and impose an edu- 
cational test on young persons up to 14 years of age. 

Half-time labour being practically denied to many of 
these trades, the application of the educational test would 
affect them far more seriously than it does those in which 
half-timers are available. It would mean, with some few 
exceptions, that they should employ at present no hands ° 
under 14 years of age. Notwithstanding the importance 
of education, I cannot consider this desirable. 

The hours of work for male young persons are already 
reduced to the standard of 1874, in many trades, by trade 
arrangement; but I cannot advocate any compulsory re- 
duction of the hours now legal under the Acts of 1864 and 
1867. I would recommend, rather, that, the hours of 
labour having been legally reduced, as I think they now 
have been, below what I have called “cruelty point,” the 
limits between which they may be taken should be more 
rigidly fixed, especially in.workshops, and that any farther 
reduction should be’ effected by mutual consent of em- 
ployers and employed, in trades or towns, or single esta- 
blishments. Of such reduction below the legal point, the 
department would take no cognizance; and it would be 
competent for any manufacturer usually working the re- 
duced hours, to work at any time up to the limit, thus 
virtually making overtime. The ironfounders and ma- 
chinists throughout my district, many of the boot manu- 
facturers of Stafford, and the silk throwsters of Leek are 
now thus working less hours than are allowed by their 
respective laws; but 1 would not on that account reduce 
the legal hours to their self-imposed limits. 

There should, I think, be one law for factories and work- 
shops, retaining the latter title for establishments employing 
no more than five or possibly 10 hands. It would seem 
absurd to apply the term “factory” to a cottage with a 
man and two children working in it. an 

‘Certain relaxations might be allowed im workshops. 
Registers, for example, which in my opinion are indispens- 
able ‘in larger places, might be dispensed with in the 
smaller, as might also surgical certificates, provided that 
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copies of registers were required, as | think they should 
be, from all workers under 16 years of age. But the main 
provisions of the law, those referring, for instance, to the 
hours of work, might and should be the same in all places 
not requiring special modifications. é‘ 

The rigid limits fixed for the commencement and close 
of the day’s work by 13 & 14 Vict. c. 54. were found neces- 
sary to prevent evasions of the law, and the wide limits 
allowed under the Workshops Act, 1867, render its en- 
forcement almost impossible. I consider that the choice 
of hours between 6 and 6 and 7 and 7, granted under the 
Act of 1874 would be found sufficient: in all factories and 
workshops, and that the weekly half-holiday ought always 
to commence not later than 2 p.m. ; ; 


V.—It was intended, I believe, that all manufacturing 
industries not previously under regulation, should be regu- 
lated by the Acts of 1867. Some few, however, have been 
excluded by the obscurity of the word “article”? and by a 
decision of the Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, which re- 
moved open-air manufactories from the list of “ factories.’ 
The only example of such exclusion in my district is the 
manufacture of lime, in which many persons, including 
a considerable number of children, are employed near 
Buxton. 

It is well known that the hours of work of females and 
young persons employed in shops are often excessive and 
require regulation ; but I would leave it to those better 
acquainted with the conditions of their labour to offer sug- 
gestions on this subject. 

A number of females and young persons are employed 
on coal-pit banks and round ironstone mines, as drivers, 
pickers, &c. There is some obscurity, which requires re- 
moyal, as to the position which these persons occupy under 
the Mines Act or the Factories and Workshops Acts. 

The Bakehouse Act is, I fear, very imperfectly admi- 
nistered ; and many complaints, as the Commissioners are 
doubtless aware, have recently been made as to the continued 
employment of “ climbing boys.” 

Inland Navigation.—I trust that the condition of the 
large number of persons employed in canal boats will re- 
ceive the attention of the Commissioners. On this subject, 
which has been under my notice for several years, I hope 
to have the honour of forwarding to the Commissioners a 
special report in the course of a few days. 


VI—I know of only three defects in the half-time 
system in factories. 

The first is that children working in morning and after- 
noon sets can legally make all their attendances in the 
afternoon, thus getting longer work and shorter schooling. 

The second is that children are not bound to attend re- 
cognised elementary schools. 

These evils are remedied, the former incidentally, and the 
latter expressly, under the Act of 1874; but they still exist 
under all the other Acts. 

The ‘third defect which, unfortunately, as I venture to 
think, has been perpetuated in the Act of 1874, is that 
children are allowed to work and-attend school on alter- 
nate days. ‘This arrangement is in my opinion most 
objectionable, and opposed to the principle of the half-time 
system. A full day’s work is a severe strain on a child, 
and a full day’s schooling is not much less so; whereas a 
half day of each is comparatively unfelt. 

The school system of the Workshops Act is altogether 
inefficient. I would enact, for factories and workshops 
alike, that all children attend a publicly recognised school, 
where accessible, each day, either before or after noon ; the 
morning and afternoon attendances to alternate week by 
week ; the inspectors having power to sanction the alter- 
nate day system, to meet individual cases of extreme dis- 
tance from school, &c. 

VII.—The Factory Department now suffers in efficiency 
for want of one responsible chief, under the Secretary of 
State. Without such a chief, uniformity in the construction 
and administration of the law is impossible. 

The staff ought, I think, to be constituted as follows :— 

1. One chief of the department, who might be styled 
Comptroller, with a secretary and clerks. The secretary 
ought probably to have had some experience in inspection. 

2. Two or more assistant comptrollers, with their head 
quarters in London; their duties being to assist the comp- 
troller while there and to visit the districts, under his 
instructions, for the purpose of guiding and assisting the 
inspectors, obtaining information, &c. 

' 3, A sufficient number of inspectors (now styled sub- 
inspectors), reporting to the comptroller. 

4, Local ‘‘inspectors of workshops,” (whe might, per- 
haps, for distinction be better styled “ workshop visitors ’’) 
in the principal towns and industrial districts, reporting to 
the inspectors. Mu a 


_ large factories would be an inefficient substitute. 
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The employment of local inspectors is, 1 think, essen- 
tial to the proper enforcement of the law in such places 
as are now termed workshops, unless the number of sub- 
inspectors of factories were very largely increased, at much 
greater cost. I have seen the successful work of such 
officers in several towns in my district, and can state without 
hesitation that the result has been far more satisfactory 
than it could be without their agency. 


VIII.—The surgical certificate is, of course, very unreli- 
able, compared with a birth register, as a proof of age. The 
legal ages for employment are now so various in different 
trades that it has become much more difficult to determine 
them. The ages which have to be determined at present 
are 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14,and 16. A certifying surgeon 
has really no legal power to certify a child or young person 
for any of these ages, except 8, 1l,and 13. The inspectors 
have, legally speaking, to determine the other ages, though 
the surgeon’s declaration that a child is under any specified 
age is primd facia evidence of the fact, in case of proceedings 
being taken. 

I am certainly of opinion that a copy of birth or baptismal 
register should be required in every case, in factories, work- 
shops, and elsewhere, as a condition of labour for children’ 
and young persons. ‘These copies should be on parchment 
or other durable material; should be obtainable at small 
cost, and renewable without cost; if worn out and returned ; 
and should be registered and kept for inspection at every 
place of employment. The educational certificate, required 
under the Act of 1874, should be attached to them, and 
kept and registered in the same manner. 

But the medical examination could not well be dispensed 
with, as a test of physical fitness. The cursory examina- 
tion which can be given by inspectors to the children in 
A peri- 
odical medical examination of all the children in a filotary 
might answer the purpose; but the preliminary examination, 
when honestly carried out, seems to me so valuable, in pre- 
venting in some trades a recurrence to the employment 
of unfit persons, which at has rendered comparatively rare, 
that I cannot take on myself to advise its abolition. 

The assistance rendered by the certifying surgeons is 
often very valuable, outside their immediate duties ; their 
weekly visits conducing much to the observance of the law, 
especially now when the sub-inspector’s visits are less 
frequent. 

I have already suggested (question 4), that surgical cer- 
tificates and registration might be dispensed with in small 
establishments, to be known as workshops; but the certifi- 
cate should always be required where copies of register 
cannot be obtained. 

The plan of granting surgical certificates in large num- 
bers, elsewhere than at the factory, would be found imprac- 
ticable, and would lead, I think, to much personation. 
The privilege in this respect now granted to small occupiers 
might, however, be continued. 


The amount of fee payable ought to be fixed by law. 


Resident addresses of certifying surgeons in my district : 
Joseph Walker, Esq., Burslem, Stoke. 
Dy. Arlidge, Stoke-on-Trent. 
W. H. Folker, Esq,, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent. 
G. C. Holt, Esq., Lawton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Dr. Fernie, Stone, Stafford. 
J.J. Ritchie, Esq., Leek, Stoke-on-Trent. 
W. Acton, Esq:, Newcastle, Stafford. 
S. H. Warren, Esq., Sutbury, Burton. 
Dr. Davis, Tean, Stoke-on-Trent. 
R. Sutton, Esq., Cheadle, Stoke-on-Trent. 
R. D. Goodwin, Esq., Ashbourne. 
Dr. Greenslade; Rocester, Ashbourne. 
Dr. Greatrex, Kidsgrove, Stoke. 
Dr. H. Day, Stafford. 
George Lowe, Esq., Burton-on-Trent. 
Dr. Beales, Congleton. 
J. C. Lindop, Esq., Newport, Salop. 
G. P. Haslam, Esq., Market Drayton. 
H. M. Fernie, Esq., Macclesfield. 
Jno. Howe, Esq., Marple, Stockport. 
Dr. Bennett, Chapel le Frith, Stockport. 
W. P. Shipton, Esq., Buxton. 


IX.—The co-operation of school boards and their officers 
has been most valuabe to me in some districts; but in 
others it has not been rendered, and in one, Macclesfield, it 
has been definitively refused. This co-operation should be 
universal and systematic, under instructions from the chiefs 
of departments. 

The discrepancy between the Coal Mines Act, 1872, and 
the Factory and Workshops Acts leads in some neighbour- 
hoods to much difficulty, hardship, and dissatisfaction. 
Boys over 12 years of age may be employed full time, 
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underground ; whereas in an adjoining iron mill they can- 
not thus work till 13. Children, therefore, when rejected 
at an iron mill on account of age, are at once sent to far 
more unsuitable work underground. 

I particularly wish it to be understood that in answering 
these questions I am writing strictly from my own experi- 
ence. I am aware that different conditions can be found 
elsewhere; and the gentlemen in other districts may pro- 
bably express different opinions. 

Sam. W. May, 
Sub-Inspector of Factories. 
Congleton, 8 June 1875. 


(41.) From Mr. Sun-Insercror R. E. T. Oram. 


I.—I ‘have been a sub-inspector of factories 14 years, 
having been appointed in 1860 +0 the Oldham and Ashton- 
under-Lyne subdivision, and I subséquently took charge 
of the Manchester district, together with portions of York- 
shire and Derbyshire previous to my transfer to the 
metropolis. 

II.—My present district comprises portions of Middle- 
sex, Essex, and Hertford, including the eastern portion of 
the metropolis, St. Alban’s, Ware, and Hertford. 

It contains 1,658 factories, and 6,307 workshops in the 
visitation, of which I have the assistance of one of the 
junior sub-inspectors. 

There are about— 

50 works under the Act. of 1874, all with two or three 

exceptions being very small. 

76 works under the Act of 1864, viz. :— 

50 earthenware, including the tobacco pipe manu- 
facture. . 
3 percussion cap and cartridge manufactures. 
13 lucifer match manufactories. 
10 paper staining works. 
1,532 works under the Act of 1867 and the amending 
Acts of 1870 and 1871, including as follows :— 


Letterpress printers - - - 403 
Bookbinders - - - 223 
Metal manufactures, including engineers, 
foundries of all sorts - - - 3840 
Tron shipbuilders - - - - 9 
India rubber and gutta percha nips -. ai 
Paper mill - - - - - 1 
Glass works (very small with one excep- 
tion) - - - - - 16 
Tobacco and cigar factories - Ey bY 
Bleach and dye works, printworks, makers 
up, and packers and finishers - - 100 
Manufacturers of wearing apparel, employ- 
ing above 50 persons = - - 108 
Chemical works, employing above 50 per- 
sons - - - - - 32 
Manufactures connected with food, employ- 
ing above 50 persons” - - - 50 
Manufactures connected with building, em- 
ploying above 50 persons | - - 9 
Paper manufactures, including envelopes, 
paper boxes, paper colouring, &c., em- 
ploying above 50 persons - - 50 
Ship and boat builders and repairing yards, 
employing above 50 persons - - 9 
Miscellaneous - - - - 63 
Total - - 1,532 


The 6,307 workshops under the Workshops Act include 
more or less the numerous trades mentioned in the Post 
Office London Trades Directory, but mostly consist of works 
where, under 10 persons are employed and to a great extent 
of the manufacture of the different branches of wearing 
apparel, the manufacture of articles of wood, machine 
rulers, brickmakers, lucifer match-box makers ; and in the 
country districts, straw plaiting, the two latter being in my 
diyision, with very exceptions, done by the families without 
others being employed. 


III.—Mr. Redgrave prepared the following table (see his 
report published in March 1870, page 36) applicable to 
employments in my district from information collected by 
Mr. Whymper, Mr. Henderson, and myself, and I am not 
aware of any alteration in the hours of work since. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS AOTS COMMISSION: 


Time . Number of 
Trade. beginning | ‘me on | Hours 
ork. Saturday. weekly. 
Artificial flower makers  - 8&9 2&4 | 54&60 
Artificial teeth makers - 9 2 51 
Biscuit makers = - - 8 1 54 
Bookbinders - - 8 2, 8,4 | 585 & 60 
Braid manufacturers - 6 2 56 & 60 
Brassfounders « - - 6 2 573 
Boot and — shoemakers 8 2 to 3 56 
(wholesale). 
Brass finishers - - 6 2 60 
Bricklayers = - 6 1 564 
Bellfounders - - 6&7 2 57h 
Box makers (fancy) - 8 4 60 
Brushmakers - - 6 1 57% 
Cabinet makers - - | Various. | Various. 60 
Coppersmiths - - 6 1 58h 
Carpenters - - - 6 1 565 
Cedar pencils makers - { ah : } 2 60 
Cigar makers, Jews - 8 No work. 50 
5 ” other firms - 8 1&4 49 & 60 
Collar makers (linen) - 8&9 2&4 | 535 & 574 
Collar makers (paper) - | 8&8.30 | 1,38, 4 |55, 58, & 60 
Clothiers (wholesale) - | 8.30 and 2 45, 483, & 
; various. various. 
Colour printers - “ 8 2&4 | 56, 583, & 
60. 
Clockmakers (wholesale) - 7&8 2 58 
Cardboard makers - - 8 2 583 
Comb makers - - 6 1 56 & 60 
Cocoa manufacturers - 8 2 574 
Engineers, &e. == - |. 6 1 563 & 583 
Envelope manufacturers - 8&9 2 52% & 585 
Electrotypers - - 8.30 2 583 
Firewood manufacturers - 8 4 50 & 60 
Fringe and tassel makers - 8 2 573 & 60 
Glovers - - - 8.30 2 503 
Glass blowers - - — — 50 
Gold’ and silver thread 6 2 58} 
manufacturers. 
Hatters. - - - 8&9 2&4 fs) 
irregular. 
India-rubber manufacturers 6 2 573 & 59 
Letterpress printers = 8 2&4 | 56& 60 
Lithographers = - 8 2&4 | 56, 583, & 
60. 
Locksmiths - - { on 4 } 2 60 
Military small arms - — 3.30 60 
Metal flatting mills - 8 4 60 
Milliners and dressmakers - 8 4 534 & 60 
Painters - - - 6 1 56} 
Paper colourers - - 2 52% 
Plate glass makers - - | Uncertain. 2 48 
Grinders, smoothers, . and — 2 “374 
polishers. 
Pattern makers (iron) - 6 1 584 
Perfumers - - = 8 4 57} 
Pianoforte makers - - 6 1 565 
Shipbuilders (iron) = 6 L 584 
C . 6 1 56 
Shipwrights J - { Winter: daylight to and 
Saw mills - - - 6 1 574 
Shoemakers (machinists) - 8 1 52 
Silver plate manufacturers - 8 1 56 & 60 
Smiths and fitters - = 6 1 582 
Silversmiths = - 8&9 1 49 & 50 
Tinfoil makers - - 6 1 60 
Type founders - _ |1 8: ret 1.80 & 4| 57 & 582 
W.8 ; i 
Tailors (women). - - 8 4 56 
Wholesale manufacturing 8 4 56 & 58 
stationers. 
White lead manufacturers - 6" 2 60 


In all the small workshops: employing only a few hands 
on “ slop work” they remain at work so long as the law 
permits. ae 

In consequence of the distance of the residences from 
the places of employment, and in addition in some cases 
on account of the class of hands employed, most of the 
factories in London do not commence work until 8 o’clock, 
and in some cases until 9. Permission has been granted 
for them to work from & to 8 instead of from 6 to 6. 

Letterpress printers and bookbinders avail themselves of 
the modifications when pressed by orders, but men and 
male young persons being paid “time and a half” when 
working overtime the letterpress printers only work over- 
time when absolutely necessary, and the bookbinders avoid 
it so far as practicable on account of the expense. 
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A bookbinder remarked to me that he was obliged to 
work overtime about 70 evenings in the year on account 
of his being unable to get the hands to come until 9 
o’clock. 

During the past and present year we have received the 


following applications to work overtime for a limited 
number of days during the busy season :— ' 
Manufacturers of wearer apparel - - 19 


Fancy box manufacturers —- a G 
‘Valentines, Christmas cards, and bon-bon 


manufacturers ~ = - - 4 
Artificial flower manufacturers - - 4 
Miscellaneous trades - - - - 9 


“I consider it would be a great mistake to reopen the 
general question of modifications at present: the existing 
arrangements appear to give general satisfaction. They 
have been moderately used, and have met unforeseen 
contingencies. 

With two exceptions, viz.; lst, repealing the permission 
to work late on Saturdays in places where only five hands 
are employed, &c. so as to place all works on an equality, 
which would entail no special hardship on such firms, as 
power is always granted to substitute another day for the 
Saturday half-holiday when the market day or other 
special circumstances render it desirable. 2nd, extending 
the privilege of working from 7 to 7 or 8 to 8 instead of from 
6 to 6 to work under the Act of 1864; it would be un- 
advisable to make any alterations at present. 

1V.—It would be undesirable to place the manufacturers 
which are under the Acts of 1864 and 1867 under the same 
regulations as are enacted by the Act of 1874. It will be 
seen by the table prepared by Mr. Redgrave, quoted in 
reply to the last question, that there is a prevailing desire 
amongst the larger employers to shorten the hours of 
labour so far as circumstances permit, and in some cases 
the hands demand extra payment if they work the full 60 
hours per week. 

There is no desire (or if so, to a very limited extent) on 
the part of either employers or employed in my district for 
any alteration in the 60 hours, which leaves it open for 
a diminution in the number of hours to be arranged 
between the masters and workmen, and when necessary 
the full 60 hours can be worked as overtime. 

When the workshops were first placed under the factory 
inspectors I found an unfavourable feeling existing in many 
of the shops, but now the general good feeling and readi- 
ness to carry out the provisions of the Act is very gratifying, 
the one desire generally expressed being that all in the 
same trade should be under the same regulations. 


There is no reason why all workshops, where any person 
is employed in addition to the wife and sons and daughters, 
should not be placed under the Factory Act of 1867. There 
is a general feeling in all trades that the principal thing 
they desire is that all should be placed in the same position, 
and it is manifestly unjust that in firms employing skilled 
hands (difficult to obtain), the one employing 40 should be 
permitted to work until 9 o’clock, whilst the firm employing 
50 persons must close at 8 o’clock and on a Good Friday, 
as happened in my district. A firm anxious to complete 
orders must close their factory, whilst their neighbours in 
the same trade employing less than 50 persons can work as 
on other days. 

-. The placing workshops under the Factory Act, 1867, 
would be advisable previous to the consolidation of the 
Acts. 

The hanging up an abstract of the Act, notice of hours 
of work and meal hours is very important. 

The entering of the names of all under I8 years of age 
in a register kept at the works gives little trouble and 
materially ‘assists inspection, as well as tends to secure the 
observance of other more important requirements. 

The certificate of birth or a sixpenny certificate from the 
certifying surgeon for the smaller works would not hea 
heavy tax, especially as the certificate of birth as hereafter 
recommended would pass from shop to shop after being 
duly signed. Even the payment of sixpence when the 
changes were frequent would he felt as a hardship by the 
poorer class of employers ; the payment for the certificate by 
the employer and not by the Government has been the 
principal objection to every Factory Act. 

The hours of work when the workshops were placed under 
the Act of 1867 would be the same in all works in the same 
trade, instead of some working between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. 
as at present. L 

The power of entry and the regulations in respect to 
fencing, mill-gearing, together with all sanitary arrange- 
ments would then be the same. 

I have no doubt after visitng some thousands of work- 
shops that the alteration in the hours would work satisfac- 
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torily, provided the privilege of working from 8 to 8 be 
granted which [ consider of the greatest importance. 

At present it is very difficult to prove how many hours 
are worked in workshops between 5 a.m. and 9 a.m., but I 
think they should have the absolute right of working from, 
6 to 6, 7 to 7, or 8 to 8, without special permission (tne 
various firms being considered the best judges of their 
own requirements, provided they did not exceed the number 
of hours), on giving notice to the inspector or sub-inspector 
and hanging a notice up in the workroom when the hours 
vary from 6 to 6, and in the event of no such notice being 
hung up in the workroom the hours of work to be from 
7 to 6 as if no-such privilege had been granted under the 

ct. 

Hew many have had to seek employment in different 
trades whose training has unfitted them to rise at 5 o’clock 
and be at work at 6 o’clock. The failure of limited lability 
and other companies, together with other causes, have 
strangely mingled society the last few years. 

Visiting a cigar factory, I was informed that a young 
woman then at work was the daughter of one who formerly 
kept his carriage in my own district. 

On another occasion I found the daughter and grand- 
daughters of a person who formerly had a cotton factory in 
my late subdivision making slippers. 

Let those who wish all hands to be compelled to come 
at 6 o'clock ask themselves the question how they would 
like their own daughters to le compelled to do so on pain 
of dismissal from employment. 

What is applicable to the manufacturing districts where 
all have been accustomed from childhood to commence 
work at 6 o’clock is not applicable to those works where a 
class of hands are employed who will not come before 
8 o'clock having had breakfast previously. 

The only provisions necessary in cases where only the 
family is employed would be that they should hang up an 
abstract of the Act and notice of the hours of work (which 
papers would be supplied by the factory inspectors), and 
obtain school certificates. 

As a great many employ only their own families it would 
not be advisable to exempt them altogether f:om the pro- 
visions of the Act. 

I consider that the Act of 1867 is working well, and the 
principal thing required (in comparison with which every- 
thing else is insignificant) is to place similar trades on the 
same footing by including workshops repealing the werd 
“ fifty.” 

ipa It is undesirable that both the local authorities and 
the factory inspectors should visit the same premises for 
the purpose of inspection, and it is advisable that the ex- 
emption of bakehouses should be repealed. 

Milliners’ apprentices and others, after working all day, 
should not be permitted to be sent long distances with: 
goods after they cease work, but such errands should be 
within the legal hours, and errand lads should not be per- 
mitted to be employed beyond a limited number of hours. 
~ VI.—Children in workshops should attend school as re- 
quired by the Factory Act, and to save the time of the 
teacher the names should be entered in the school certifi- 
cate books by the employer or his agent, which would secure 
greater accuracy, and the certificate should merely state 
that the children had attended every day the time required, 
with the exception of the days marked (q@) absent. 

VI1.—A great drawback to the effective working of dé- 
partmental arrangements is undoubtedly having two chiefs. 

There should be only one responsible head. Each chief 


. while acting upon similar general principles, exercises his 


own judgment, and it is impossible, in administering laws 
which require elasticity of discretion, that precisely the 
same bias of thought should influence two men. I think 
this difference of opinion between the two inspector has 
been a disadvantage to the department. 

The assistant inspectors should, I consider, spend more 
time in actual visitation, and be as far as possible relieved 
of merely clerical labour, at the same time being invested 
with greater power in respect to prosecutions. 

On visiting the principal centres in a district, they should 
be empowered to have a room for a limited period, not ex- 
ceeding three days, at the public expense (they would at 
present have to pay the expense out of their own pockets, 
unless reimbursed on a special application in each case), 
and then and there investigate any complaints that may be 
made, taking any depositions that might be desirable, with 
full power in the event of both the assistant and sub-inspec- 
tor considering the evidence conclusive to prosecute at once, 
appealing to the chief inspector only in cases where the 
assistant and sub-inspector differ as to the expediency of a 
prosecution. J : 

‘Taking into consideration the number of local inspectors 
of all sorts, an alteration in the official title would be ad- 
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visable, and tend to prevent confusion in the visitations of 
school board inspectors and others. 

The powers which were taken away by the second sche- 
dule of 34 & 35 Vict. c. 104. without that consideration, 
probably, which would have been given to the subject by 
the Legislature, had it been embodied in the Act itself, 
should, I think, be restored, and “the assistant inspector 
should be empowered then and there to sign the sum- 
monses without the unnecessary labour and waste of time 
incident to finding a magistrates to sign the summonses. 
Further, inasmuch as many of the small employers are very 
poor, and heavy costs would in some cases mean imprison- 
ment, it would be advisable that the costs of serving the 
said summonses, should be restricted to a small sum, as in 
the metropolitan district. 

As the effective working of the department depends to a 
great extent on the activity of the assistant inspectors, who 
attend to the visitation of the district of the sub-inspectors, 
which was formerly undertaken by the chiefs of the depart- 
ment, it is desirable that they should be expected to devote 
a minimum of a certain number of days in the month to 
actual visitation in the districts of the sub-inspectors, which 
would leave a sufficient balance for necessary correspon- 
dence, examination of reports, and auditing the accounts of 
the sub-inspectors. 

By their consultation with and giving special directions 
to the sub-inspectors, as to the mode of visitation, &c. much 
saving of time and expense might be effected. 

The duty of the chief inspector would be ta settle points 
of law, and issue special instructions, so that there should 
be uniformity of practice, and the assistant inspectors, in- 
vested with greater powers than at present, would see that 
the Acts were administered in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the chief, who always has access, when necessary, 
to the Home Secretary. 

When I first entered the service, it was considered neces- 
sary that not only each factory should be visited twice a 
year, but every room in the factory and the register at the 
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time carefully examined, to see that the names of those in 
the room under 10 years of age had been duly entered. 

This might have been advisable when the Acts were first 
passed, and there was much opposition to the enforcement 
of the provisions, but Mr. Redgrave, observing what an 
absolute waste of time, labour, and expense it was, when 
opposition had been changed into support, and there was a 
general desire amongst employers and employed that the Act 
should be duly observed, so far especially as the registration 
of names and obtaining certificates was concerned, issued 
instructions when the Act was extended to other works, 
that only portions of each factory should be visited, and 
that it was not necessary in factories where no children 
were employed, and we know from experience there was a 
desire to obey the law to pay such frequent visits. 

This alteration in the mode of inspection of course 
enables the present staff to visit a greater number of works 
and the principal duty now is the investigation of com- 
plaints, for it must be remembered that although there 
are nominally only a few inspectors there are practically a 
legion, for with letters from short time committees, school 
boards, and anonymous communications, all of which 
receive attention; a large increase in the staff is rendered 
unnecessary. 

Nevertheless, a small increase in the staff as a temporary 
arrangement would be desirable on the workshops be- 
coming factories, such additional sub-inspectors being 
placed from time to time where necessary, for in some parts 
of the year an additional sub-inspector might be required 
in my subdivision, whilst in another part of the year he 
might be more usefully employed in the district of one of 
my colleagues. 

If the workshops were placed under the Factory Act of 
1867 the both Acts could be easily enforced. 

The following statistics of some factories in my portion 
of Middlesex will show how few children are employed 
in the factories :— 


Letterpress printing = - = = f 
Bookbinding - 2 = e ss x 
Coopers - 2 - 2 a s is 
Tobacco and cigars - - i 4 £ s 
India-rubber and gutta percha- - = aia : 
Foundries - = 2 = 5 . 
Type founders - -- : is = san eens 
Tron mills = = As a 2 - xi 
Engineers, &e. - - - i 2 = a 
Articles of metal 
Iron shipbuilding - - E 
Printworks - = é 5 
Calendering and finishing works - 
Embroidery, fringes, &c. - - 
Boots and shoes - S 3 Lg . 2 
Millinery, mantles, stays, and dress-making - 4 2 
Shirts and linen collars - - - = a 
Tailors - - = = - 2 E = 
Artificial florists ~ - - : ss ss is 
Bonnet-shapes, &e. - - 3 4 a =e 
Gold and silver plate - - - - : 4 
Soap - - : = = n 4 

Glass - - ~ - - 2 = 

Chemical works a - 2 = : " 
Breweries = - 3 e Z 0 

Sugar refineries - a 4 = 
‘Preserved meat, fruit, and fish - - - - = 
Paper-staining - - = = Z es % 
Cardboard - . = es k J a 
Envelopes - a & a i“ hy é 
Paper boxes) - - 2 2 ts P e 
Paper collars - 4 = = % 2 % 
Paper-colouring and marbling - - - . 
Tobacco-pipe manufacturers. - - - - 5 
Lucifer match manufacturers - - 5 = 4 


Children. Females 
Males under : 
Faniories 18 Years of eae Men 
Boys. | Girls. of Age. upwards: 
288 49 1 2,084 9 3,949 
46 6 4 835 2,146 1,849 
4 — ca 48 _ 266 
81 21 8 913 236 1,907 
5 —_— aS 36 148 132 
cht 3 — 110 _ 7638 
19 1s — 1138 = 332 
4 — — 39 2 315 
99 == — 490 4 4,417 
44 -§ — 281 86 1,044 
9 -- — 240 3 2,091 
6 — —_ 35 31 94 
10 a — 28 105 228 
5 2 4 38 160 52 
7 2 1 109 364 583 
20 — — 24 1,678 118 
1S iy — — 39 1,148 132 
4 = ae 1 195 90 
7 — — 17 Al2 32 
3 — a 12 177 50 
7 — —_ 20 13 193 
5 — — 42 4 148 
10 3 — 79 24 203 
19 — — 106 298 2,278 
6 — — 4 — 1,471 
12 1 —— 3 — 938 
4 —_— — 34 197 230 
4 — — 105 2 88 
5 — — 125 38 148 
12 ae — 114 765 161 
12 2 — 53 757 93 
6 4 — 66 188 122 
10 2 — 68 105 75 
34 2 1 17 101 138 
10 — 12 187 715 156 


It will be seen by the above that very few children are 
employed in factories under the Acts of 1864 and 1867; 
they are principally employed in workshops and by their 
parents at home. It should be specially noted that it 
requires more judgment and discretion, patience and _per- 
severance, and it is a more unpleasant duty to administer 
the Act in the smaller ciass of works than in the larger, 
and most cases of excessive overwork will be found in 
small workshops which are sometimes used as bedrooms 
as well. With respect to school certificates the school 
board have very materially assisted us, and in the metro- 


polis their attention to the school attendance in itself has 
a tendency to prevent children working more than half- 
time, and that assistance should be taken into consideration 
as placing more time at the disposal of the sub-inspectors 
when considering the increase of the staff, 

It will not be necessary to visit every factory every year 
when the workshops are under the Factory Act; doing so 
would be an absolute waste of time and public money. 

After places have been visited and the Act, explained 
and no alteration in the sanitary arrangements considered 
necessary, there is no need to revisit every blacksmith, 
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bootmaker, and carpenter in every village. The abstract 
of the Act will be hung up in every shop with the names 
of the inspectors, and if the hands are overworked they 
know that any anonymous complaint will receive due 
attention, and the sub-inspectors whilst making uncertain 
and infrequent visits to the different places in their dis- 
trict should specially give their attention to what is 
important and absolutely necessary. 

Therefore, it is desirable that the assistant inspectors, 
with whom to a great extent the proper discipline of the 
department rests, should be brought into frequent personal 
communication with the sub-inspectors, and by consul- 
tation a very large proportion of the works on the registers 
will be found not to require regular visitation, ahd although, 
temporarily, the addition of a few junior sub-inspectors to 
assist in visiting the various workshops brought under the 
Factory Act will be necessary; in three years from the 
passing of such Act the present staff would be under the 
suggésted arrangement sufficient. 

But 1t much depends on the activity of the assistant 
inspectors, and with the view of relieving them and the 
sub-inspectors so far as possible of clerical labour, it may 
be worthy of consideration whether all books, notices, and 
forms should not be forwarded to the manufacturers direct 
from the chief office in Whitehall instead of by the as- 
sistant and sub-inspectors, a writer or writers from the Civil 
Service Commission being employed for the purpose. 

8. The circular issued by Mr. Redgrave and Mr. Baker, 
authorising the certifying of children and young persons at 
the surgery of the certifying surgeon in cases where the 
firm do not employ above five of such children and young 
persons, on the payment of 6d. for each certificate so 
granted, has worked admirably in my district; in fact, 
considering the large number of small firms and the fre- 
‘quent changes of hands, it would have been very difficult 
to have enforced the provisions of the Act without some 
such arrangement. By the surgeon appointing certain 
days and hours to grant such certificates it prevents his 
being troubled by visits at unseasonable hours, whilst the 
employer is saved the loss of time incurred by the child 
or young person having to call twice. In cases, however, 
where the works are at a distance from the surgery, it is 
inconvenient for the child to go there, whilst a small fee 
would not sufficiently remunerate the surgeon for the 
trouble of visiting the factory, and a large fee would 
prevent the employment of the child, therefore, I re- 
recommend that the substitution of the register of birth 
should be optional. 

Special parchment certificates could be printed and each 
firm employing the child or young person on such cer- 
tificate should be bound under a penalty to sign their 
name by.themselves, or agent, on the back of the said 
certificate of birth, on the child or young person entering 
theiremploy. This would tend to prevent the improper 
use of the certificate of birth, and any erasure should 
render the certificate useless, which would prevent alteration 
in the dates. 

The cases are extremely rare where a child or young per- 
son “incapacitated by disease or bodily infirmity” can 
obtain employment, but if from the personal observation 
of the sub-inspector, or from information received, any 
child or young person is considered either when first em- 
ployed or subsequently unfit for work, the sub-inspector 
should be authorised, on obtaining permission of the as- 
sistant inspector, to call in the certifying surgeon at the 
expense of the Government, as in the case of accidents, and 
if he declared the child or young person unfit, the sub- 
inspector or surgeon should have power to enter a notice 
in the register that such child or young person was not to 
be employed. 

With the above provisions, I recommend the optional 
substitution of the certificate df birth for the surgical cer- 


tificate, and that no certificate be required for those above. 


14 years of age. 
The names and addresses of the certifying surgeons in 
my district are :— 
Dr. Brunton, Euston Road, London. 
. Braye, Whitechapel Road, London. 
. Brain, Blackwall, London. 
. Davey, Old Ford Road, London. 
. Daley, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London. 
. Head, 334, City Road, London. 
. Lord, Hampstead Heath, London. 
. Mair, Ledbury Road, Bayswater, London. 
. Vance, North Woolwich. 
. Hall, Tottenham. 
. Evans, Enfield Small Arms Factory. 
. Priest, Waltham Abbey. © 
. Turtle, Woodward. 
Dr. Agar, Ponder’s End. 
Dr. Clegg, Epping. 
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Dr. Horley, Hoddesdon. 

Dr. Hodson, Bishop’s Stortford. 
Dr. Godson, Barnet. 

Dr. Bate, Ware. 

Dr. Woodhouse, Hertford. 

Dr. Lipscombe, St. Albans. 

IX.—The Elementary Education Act has been very 
beneficial, and is, I consider, gradually increasing the 
number of half-timers, which may be partially accounted 
for by the school-board notices rendering it.more difficult 
for the children to pass for full time, and also making 
parents more willing for their children to work only half 
the day. 

It has been of immense benefit in my district and has 
greatly facilitated the working of the Factory Acts, but, 
whilst making these remarks, I think it but right to give a 


_ copy of a letter sent to the district committees, and as it 


was never contemplated, I presume, that the school board 
should prevent children from working in accordance with 
the provisions of the Factory Acts, I think it objectionable 
that such a step should be taken without at least a more 
public notice than a letter to the local committees (some of 
whom might to a limited extent act upon it and others not), 
the more especially as the school board now claim the right of 
preventing one child in good health working, whilst another 
child in the same street is permitted to work, a power of 
selection which I submit was never intended to be given 
os either school-boards or inspectors, and is liable to great 
abuse. 

Whatever age is fixed by the Factory Acts, whether 
8, 10 or 12, no school-board or inspector should have power 
to interfere with, and whatever deficiency there may be in 
the letter (which I consider there is not), certainly the spirit 
of the Elementary Education Act was that nothing therein 
contained should in any way interfere with the provisions 
of the Factory or Workshops Acts. 

Copy of the letter referred to from the clerk of the 
London School Board to the district committees :— 

“The byelaws of the school board for London provide 
that no child is exempt from attending school until he 
has reached 10 years of age, when he may be wholly 
exempted. 

“Ist. If he has reached a standard of .education equiva- 
lent to the 5th Standard of the New Code of 1871, and 

“2nd. May be partially exempted if he is beneficially 
and necessarily at work.” 

“The Factory and Workshop Act states that no manu- 
facturer is to employ a child below the age of 8, and if so 
employed the child must attend school at least 10 hours a 
week, ; 

“It has sometimes been supposed that these two provi- 
sions are at variance, and that the board cannot have any 
claim upon a child to attend whole time after he has reached 
8 years of age. 

“ The opinion of the solicitor has been taken and he holds 
that the byelaws of the school board in this case will justify 
the board in insisting upon all children, without exception, 
up to 10 years of age, unless prevented by reasonable excuse 
attending school for whole time. 

“The byelaws committee will be obliged if the divisional 
committee will act upon this opinion.” 

X.—With reference to overcrowding, it is very desirable 
that a minimum number of cubic feet for each person should 
be given in the Act, say 250 or 500, which would greatly 
facilitate the enforcement of the sanitary clauses, and the 
sub-inspector should be empowered (after twelve months 
from the passing of the Act) to prevent underground 
cellars being used as workshops if they cannot be properly 
ventilated, subject to an appeal to the chief inspector. 

It is worthy of consideration whether the boilers should 
not be periodically examined within a stated period, and the 
date of examination, together with the name of the examiner, 
entered in the register in the same manner as the lime- 
washing is in textile factories at present. 

R. E. T. Oram. 


(42.)—From Mr. Sus-Insprotor E. B. Frrron. 


Question I-—Term of service, &c. of Mr. Fitton. 

I was appointed sub-inspector of factories in 1864. The 
Act 1864 had then passed, and on the districts being newly 
subdivided, the counties of Warwick, Worcester, Hereford, 
Shropshire, and Radnor, were assigned to me, The chief 


industries at that time (1864) were at Coventry, Nuneaton, 


and Bedworth, in Warwickshire, ribbon weaving and elastic 


webbing. hs, 
Worcester and Broseley in Salop; earthenware. 
Worster and part of Salop; horse hair. 
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Kidderminster ; carpets. : : 
Blockley, with seven or eight silk spinning factories. 
Birmingham ; lucifer matches, percussion caps, and a few 
textile factories. 
And flannel and worsted weaving in other parts of the 
district. 

In the year 1865, during the absence of Mr. Kent, I 
visited all the flannel and other factories in the counties of 
Anglesea, Flint, Carnarvon, and Denbigh, and afterwards 
those in Carmarthen. I havealso, during the absence of my 
colleagues, visited all the textile, woollen, hosiery, worsted, 
and elastic webbing factories in Leicester, and those of 
Warrington and Wigan in Lancashire with their large cotton, 
sili, and worsted factories. : 

In 1868, when the Act 1867 came into operation, I was 
removed from Warwickshire to Worcester, and my new dis- 
trict comprised parts of Worcester, including Dudley, with 


its glass and iron works ; Stourbridge, with iron works and * 


large clay and brick works, and afterwards the numerous 
nail shops in Lye and Bromsgrove district, but not Bir- 
mingham, to which town two new sub-inspectors were 
appointed in 1868 ; Redditch, with its needle and fishing 
tackle factories; Shropshire, with the large iron works of 
Wellington, Dormington, &c.; and the Broseley earthen- 
ware works, Herefordshire; and Radnor and Monmouth- 
shire, with the iron works of Tredegar, Ebbw Vale, 
Nantyglo, Sirrhowy, and Newport, &c. 

In 1872 a further alteration was made in the districts, 
and my district then included, as it does now, parts of Wor- 
cester, parts of Shropshire, Herefordshire, Radnor, and 
Montgomeryshire ; Monmouthshire being now included in 
the South Wales district. 

Mr. Fitton’s answer to Question Il.—Principal centres of 
industries, &c. in Mr. Fitton’s district. 

My present district comprises parts of Worcester, parts 
of Shropshire, Hereford, Radnor, and Montgomeryshire. 

The chief industries are :— d 

In Worcestershire, carpet making and worsted weaving, 
under Act 1874; silk spmning, Act 1874; glove making, 
under Act 1867; nail making, Acts 1867; needle making, 
Act 1867; shoes, Act 1867; and horse hair, Act 1874; and 
earthenware, Act 1864; witb a few iron works and tin plate 
works, Act 1867 ;. besides brick works; Acts 1867, 1870. 

In Shropshire, iron works, Act 1867, and flannel, Act 
1874. 

In Hereford some small iron works, earthenware, 
encaustic tile works, Act 1864; brickworks, and two shoe 
factories, Act 1867. 

In Radnor, iron work and flannel weaving. 

In Montgomery, flannel weaving and worsted spinning, 
Act 1874. 

In Worcestershire the making of carpets and weaving and 
dyeing of worsted is carried on in Kidderminster and in 
Stourport. ‘The making of gloves is carried on in a few 
large factories. In these the leather as received from the 
tan yard is further adapted to the special objects for which 
it is required, and here all the gloves are cut out. A large 
portion of the sewing and putting together of the gloves. is 
done at the private houses of the workpeople, who are re- 
sident in various parts of the county of Worcester; very 
few of these women employ young girls toassistthem. ‘The 
women in most cases are not wholly occupied in making 
gloves, but are employed during the daytime in out-door 
work, such as garden work in the Vale of Evesham, &c., 
and work at the gloves in their own homes at their leisure 
hours in the evening. A large portion of glove manufac- 
ture may therefore be considered as under the Workshops 
Act, but as very few young girls are engaged in it, scarcely 
any inspection is required except in the larger factories. 
(See reply to Question IX. at page 111.) 

he manufacture of nails in Worcestershire, with the ex- 
ception of two large factories for making cut nails at 
Halesowen and at Selby Oak, is chiefly carried on in small 
workshops around Bromsgrove and in the Lye Waste near 
Stourbridge, and at Dudley and other parts of the county 
adjoining Staffordshire.  I'rom four to seven or eight per- 
sons at most find employment in each of these workshops. 


There are probably in all 12,000-of these nail shops in the 


two counties of Worcester and Staffordshire. ‘There are 
but few workshops now under my supervision, a sub- 
inspector having been specially appointed for the nailing 
district in 1872. 

The manufacture of needles is restricted almost wholly 
to Redditch, a town on the border of Worcester and War- 
wickshire. The entire needle district is now included in the 
district of my colleague, Mr. Striedinger. 

There are two porcelain factories in Worcester, and an 
encaustic tile work, Godwin’s at Lugwardine, in Hereford- 
shire. With the exception of these three works there are 
but a few small works under the Act 1864 in my district, 
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but brickworks are numerous throughout the whole dis- 
trict. Silk spinning was formerly carried on in eight or 10 
large factories at Blockley, but the trade seems to have 
died out in the district, and there is now only one silk 
factory at work. 

The factories in Hereford and in Radnor are not con- 
siderable, nor are those in the portions of Shropshire now 
within my district. The factories in Montgomery are now 
chiefly in the two towns of New Town and Llanidloes, in 
which there are large flannel weaving and worsted factories, 
other small flannel factories are in various parts of the 
county. There are also a few iron works and brick works. 

The chief factories in my district are, under the Act 
1864, 14 works; under the Act 1867, 152 works; under 
Act 1874, 107 works. The workshops in my district were, 
until recently, very numerous, but since the nail district 
has been made into a district by itself and the whole needle 
district annexed to Warwickshire many thousand work- 
shops have ceased to be under my supervision. It would 
be difficult to give an approximate estimate of all the places 
within the district which may be considered as under the 
Workshops Act, as there are very few county towns or 
even villages in the kingdom in which such “handicrafts ”’ 
as blacksmiths’ work, tailoring, or shoemaking are not 
carried on. I consider as workshops under regular super- 
vision, only such occupations as milliners and dressmakers’ 
shops. and tailors’ shops in which young men or women 
are employed, and other trades in which young women or 
children are likely to be constantly employed. Estimating 
such workshops in the town of Worcester as not more than 
80, I should consider that there are in my district not more 
than 450 workshops besides 90 brickyards that require visit- 
ing once or oftener during the year, although at all times a 
sub-inspector is prepared to visit and enforce the law in 
any workshop whatever to which his attention may be 
directed. 

(See answer to Question VII. as to number of glovers’ 
“workshops ” at their own homes in Worcester, at p. 108.) 

My. Fitton’s answer to Question I]. — The ordinary 
hours of work, modifications, &c. 

The hours of work usual in factories for textile fabrics in 
my district, which are chiefly carpets in Kidderminster, and 
flannels and woollen goods in Newtown, Montgomery, are, 
under Act 1874, from 6 to 5.30 in the summer months, 
and7 to 6.30 in the winter, with the Saturday work in 
compliance with Act 1874. 

Horsehair, in accordance with Act 1874. 

Shoe factories, 6 to 6, or 7 to 7 in the winter, and 2 on 
Saturday. 

Glove factories, 7 to 6, 2 o’clock on Saturday or earlier. 

Earthenware, 6 to 6, 7 to 7 in the winter, 2 on Saturday. 

Iron mills and tin plate works, day and night turns. 

Not much work on Saturday and Monday generally, 
an idle day devoted to shifting machinery, &c. if necessary. 

The women employed in the polishing, &c. of the tin 
plates, work 6 to 6, and till 2 on Saturday. 

Foundries, machine works, and waggon works, 6 to 6, 
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are shorter than these unless some special work is on hand. 

Printers, generally, from 8 till 7, and 2 on Saturday, 
except in case of local newspapers, who frequently do not 
work for one or two days in the week, and in these cases 
it is general for the adult men to work as late as possible 
before the publication, z.e. usually up to 10 p.m. or occa- 
sionally till 12 p.m. for the night mails or even ali through 
the night preceding the issue of the paper. For such 
printing offices it is generally desired to employ youths 
from about 4 p.m. till 8 or 10 p.m. on the afternoon of 
the publishing day, but this can seldom be done, owing to 
the special wording of modification 17, under which night- 
work in printing offices is permissible. (See Appendix, 
which has already been laid before the Commissioners. 
Also see Question VIL. as to facilitating the work of sub- 
inspectors. ) 

The desire to work late in the evening only during the 
days on which local newspapers are published in various 
county towns is so general that I think it desirable that 
some further modifications in the perntissions for printers 
of newspapers might be framed to meet such cases. In 
these establishments it is not unfrequent for all hands in 
the office to be almost idle for three or four days in the 
week, while on the day of publication the work of printing 
commences about 4 p.m. and continues until the latest 
hour at which newspapers can be despatched by the night 
mails from the country, say at 12 p.m. I am not now 
alluding to daily newspapers, which must always be printed 
at night, but weekly papers in the printing of which lads 
are employed, and where it is desired to utilise the services 
of such lads without entirely sacrificing their work on the 
day preceding, and also on the day following, their em- 
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newspaper. (See modifications 13, 17, and 25 of Act 
1867. 

I have now only one glass work in my district. It is fre- 
quently not at work for five or six days in the month, but 
when the glass blowing furnaces are at work, the two lads 
under 18 employed there work according to modifica- 
tion 21, 

I think the modification under which milliners and 
dressmakers are occasionally permitted to work overtime a 


To Br KEPT IN THE Facrory. ; 


REGISTER kept in pursuance of Modification 
No. 15 of the Factory Acts Extension Act, 1867, 
of Employment beyond the ordinary Hours o 
Work. 


WORK continued from 


WORK continued from 
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reasonable one, and one that is occasionally really required 
in country towns, especially where for some special fes- 
tivity or urgent cases, when mourning is required it is 
not prohibited to obtain additional hands to get the un- 
usual stress of work finished at the time required. If the 
overtime worked be duly registered and reported to the 
inspectors the practice cannot be abused. (See form of 
Register appended.) 


TO BE FORWARDED TO THE SUB-INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES. 


(The postage need not be prepaid.) 


REGISTER kept in pursuance 0f Modification No. 1% of the Factory 
Acts Extension Act, 1867, of Employment beyond the ordinary Hours 
of Work. 


p.m. to 


to p-m., on 


Signature of pee 
or Agent, or Manager 


Address 


A similar form is used in some milliners’ establishments. 


Almost all drapers, undertakers, and dressmakers ask to 
be allowed to work overtime ‘“‘in case of mourning”; but 
it is not desirable that a general custom of over work in 
milliners or dressmakers’ workrooms should be established, 
It is far better that the few people who occasionally 
require mourning should suffer a little inconvenience than 
that a whole class of workwomen should be frequently 
overworked. 

In bookbinders’ establishments also I would allow even 
an extension of the hours permissible for women and 
young persons under modification 25 of Act 1867 to as 
late as 11 p.m. on three or four nights in each calendar 
month not exceeding 40 nights in the calendar year, pro- 
viding that the work of such persons does not exceed 
15 hours per day, of course, with intervals for additional 
meals, &c. 

A large number of women engaged in bookbinding are 
not much employed excepting in folding and “ getting up ” 
periodicals in paper wrappers for serial publication. 

A great pressure of work must thus be crowded into a 
few days at the beginning and at the end of each month, 
preceded’ and followed in many cases by entire idleness. 
I do not consider that the work is of such an exhausting 
or hurried nature as to fatigue the workpeople greatly. 
lt is, I think, more just to the workpeople to allow them 
to work for long hours for a small number of days in each 
month than wholly to deprive them of the work at which 
they may earn good wages for the short time that it is 
likely to occupy them. 

This is the only trade in which I consider that overtime 
should be habitually permitted, and I should limit the 
permission to such bookbinding establishments as have to 
prepare serials for monthly publication, or for almanacks, 
&e. which have to be published in the last few days of 
each year. . 4 

In open air brickworks also many days in the season are 
lost by rainy weather. In cases where rain or inclement 
weather has caused one or more days in the week to be 
lost to the brickmakers, I think that the weekly half- 
holiday on Saturday, or during the latter part of the week, 
need not be given; but I would not allow days lost in one 
week to be made up by depriving lads of their half-holiday 
in any following week. 

Mr Fitton’s answer to Question [V.--Extension of the 
Act 1874 to other industries. 

I do not consider it desirable to extend the application 
of the Act 1874 to any industries other than those already 
affected by it. 

Among the workpeople engaged in cotton-spinning in 
large factories, in which it is alleged that great heat is 
required in the rooms in which “high numbers ” of twist 
are manufactured, and where a great number of spindles 
in the frames, revolving at a very rapid rate, must be con- 


tinually watched by the women, I have no doubt that the® 


curtailment of the hours of work, and more frequent 
intervals of rest, insisted upon by Act 1874, have been 
felt of great benefit to the workpeople. It is difficult to 
restrict the operations of any new law to one particular 
class of industry, but I doubt whether the provisions of 
the Act 1874, applying as they do to all textile manufac- 
tures, without exception, and causing great alterations as 


to the Saturday’s work, and the change of one half hour in 


ie 


the day’s work in almost every textile factory in the king- 
dom, have been generally welcomed as an improvement 
on the preceding Acts, either by the main body of work- 
people throughout the country, or by their employers. 
Among the classes of factories and factory workpeople, 
with which I am most familiar, viz., the carpet weaving of 
Kidderminster, ribbon weaving at Coventry, and flannel 
weaving at Newtown and other parts of Montgomery, and 
also worsted weaving which is ancillary to flannel and 
carpet weaving. I do not consider that any curtailment 
of the hours of work, or more frequent intervals of rest for 
meals, &c. were desired by the persons employed. 

It is true that strikes and disputes between the work- 
people and their masters have been of late years very 
frequent, but in most cases in which the shortening of the 
“hours of work” is put forward as the alleged subject of 
contention, it will, I think, be found that the claim for 
longer periods of rest and mental relaxation or self-culture, 
is a mere stalking-horse under which enhanced wages are 
intended to be claimed for the same hours of work as those 
already in vogue, under the name of “ extra payment for 
“ overtime work.” That is to say, that the workpeople do 
not actually wish to work for shorter number of hours in 
the week, or on each day, but that they want to be paid 
extra for the last hour or so in each day’s work. 

In the large iron works of Monmouthshire, in which, 
since the passing of Act, 1867, the night work of women 
has been prohibited, very few females are now employed 
at all. In these districts, strikes among the workpeople 
have of late years been very frequent and disastrous, alike 
to the masters and to the workmen and their families. 
Shorter hours of work or “a less number of hours to be 
* counted.as a day’s work,” and “extra time to be paid 
“ for as overtime ”’ have, in all cases, been a groundwork 
of the claims insisted upon by the workmen. In Kidder- 
minster, among the carpet weavers, where the men have 
absolutely refused to work in factories in which women are 
employed as weavers, solely on the ground that the em- 
ployment of women at carpet looms may tend to reduce 
the wages earned by the men, the same claim for shorter 
hours per day or for a day’s work, and payment for over- 
time haye been insisted on. At Coventry, among the 
ribbon weavers, in which the prices paid for work done 


‘were, in the strikes previous to 1864, the chief.ground of 


dispute, I found an almost universal desire among the 
men, and the women also, to make up for time lost by 
working overtime, in case of any loss of time in a week’s 
work, arising from the breakage of machinery, the stoppage 
of the steam engine, or otherwise. As far as my experience 
goes among the large classes employed in iron manufac- 
tures, carpet weaving, flannel weaving, or worsted spinning, 
and ribbon weaving, neither the nature and conditions of 
the employments, nor the number of hours passed at the 
work daily performed in their respective occupations, are 
felt to be unduly severe by the workpeople. 

I have heard that some of the leading manufacturers who 
advocated the introduction of the Act 1874 have, since the 
Act came into operation, withdrawn their capital from 
Great Britain and invested it in Belgium, in which country 
factory laws place very slight restrictions upon trade, and 
where it is said to be not unusual for work in factories to 
be carried on for 12 or 14 working hours daily. Ii is stated 
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also (and the facts can ‘be readily ascertained) that very 
considerable quantities of spun yarn are now imported from 
the continent into Glasgow, which town, until very re- 
cently, drew all its supply of worsted, &c. from British 
manufacturers. Serious apprehensions have been expressed 
as to the probable tendency of any further restrictions upon 
trade in Great Britain to drive customers to foreign markets 
for their supplies, either of hardware goods or of textiles 
and woollen fabrics. If it be said that masters and capi- 
talists have it in their power to make up for any loss of 
profit, resulting from the shortening of hours of work, by 
a corresponding diminution in the wages paid to their 
workpeople, it may be answered that the capital of em- 
ployers is sunk, or very largely invested, in buildings and 
machinery on the calculation that a given amount of work 
and profit per week, or by the year, can be produced as 
interest on the capital expended, and that the loss of time 
incurred by the enforced idleness of a large plant of build- 
ings and machinery is not compensated by the saving 
effected on the reduction of a few quarter or half days per 
month in the salaries paid to workpeople for the shorter 
hours of labour. An enforced holiday in the establishment 
of a large manufacturer inflicts upon him a direct pecu- 
niary loss similar to that which is incurred by a large shop 
keeper when the streets are closed by a procession or some 
public festivity. 

I believe that, without exception, the carpet makers in 
Kidderminster, and also most of their workpeople, regret 
the introduction of the Act 1874, and that a serious loss 
of profits to employers and loss of wages to the work-people 
has resulted from it. Ihave heard the same opinion ex- 
pressed by manufacturers from other places, and, with the 
exception of one large silk-spinning firm in Yorkshire, who 
state that the yield in work done has been nearly the same 
since the passing of the Act 1874 asin former years, and 
that the new hours have been found of much advantage 
to all parties concerned, I have not met any manufacturers 
or workpeople who think that the Act could with ad- 
vantage be applied to any new classes of industry. 


Distinction between Factories and Workshops. 


I do not consider it desirable to alter the present line 
of distinction between factories and workshops,-but would 
retain the present definition, under which a workshop in 
which more than 49 hands are employed becomes a fac- 
tory. 

If any difference at all is to be maintained between the 
laws which regulate factories and workshops, a line of 
demarkation must be drawn somewhere, and if the number 
of hands employed which now in the eye of the law alters 
the character of a workshop and constitutes it a “ factory,” 
were reduced from 50 persons down to 40 persons, or even 
to 30 or 20 persons, the same objections, which are so 
frequently raised against the present division, would apply. 

I do not consider it desirable to put into operation all 
the requirements of the Factory Acts, among all the very 
numerous and varied classes of industry carried on in 
workshops. Moreover, I think that there is a certain ad- 
vantage in maintaining the definite number of “ fifty per- 
sons’ to constitute the point at which a workshop, from 
the “number of persons ” alone employed in it, irrespective 
of the nature of the work carried on, or other conside- 
rations, should begin to be considered “ a factory.” 

A staff of 50 persons raust have for its management in 
most cases some sort of clerk’s office and a counting-house, 
in these any registers or books required for the ‘ Factory 
Acts” can be kept, so that when the number of hands 
engaged has reached to 50 the additional trouble and 
responsibility incurred on the part of the managers by 
becoming responsible for compliance with the regulations 
of the Factory Acts ought not to be serious. 

The industry carried on in workshops is, im many cases 
when not’exercised by children, or persons too young to 
have their wishes consulted, a kind of domestic occupation 
or even amusement, and, although exercised for profit, not 
altogether to be distinguished from ornamental embroidery, 
knitting, or crotchet-work of the higher orders who some- 
times ply their needlework, as an interesting amusement, 
far into the hours of the night. 

The making of gloves, although, undoubtedly, a very 
trying pursuit both to eyes and fingers, when exercised as 
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Bedworth in Warwickshire, engaged in theribbon factories, 
occupied their spare hours in bead work to such an extent 
that many tons weight of beads were sent by Birmingham 
factors into the three towns mentioned, and numbers of 
very young children were kept quiet, and really found 
amusement in the very light labour of threading beads for 
the net workers. 

A good many nail forges are worked by horse nail 
makers in their spare hours, by men engaged in iron 
foundries, assisted perhaps by a child to blow the bellows 
for them, after their day’s work is over; the men using 
such forges finding a sort of relaxation in the compara- 
tively light work of nail making. In all such and similar 
cases, it would, I think, not be desirable to apply the 
Factory Acts regulations rigidly, or to curtail the hours in 
which the handicraft may be carried on, i.e., for 103 hours 
between 5 a.m., and 9 p.m. 

I would, however, in every case in which children or 
young persons are employed in a handicraft insist on the 
names of all such being entered in a book or register, to 
be produced for the examination of a factory inspector 
whenever he might demand it ; and I would also insist ona 
certificate of the birth being obtained to prove the real age 
of every person under 16 years of age employed in a work- 
shop as well as in a factory. Such certificates should in all 
cases for workshops, as also for factories, be obtainable at a 
fee of 1s., and should. continue to be the property of the 
person named therein wherever he or she may be employed, 
so that a fee of 1s. once paid would exempt the parents or 
party concerned from all future charges, and each certifi- 
cate would last for the whole working career of a young 
person. Such certificates would obviate all doubts as to 
the real age of any child or young person, which is now 
often a matter very difficult to decide, and if by a system 
of universal registration, of age as proved by the certificates 
of births, the necessity for obtaining surgeon’s certificates, 
and payment of surgeon’s fees were abolished, as I have 
suggested, under Question VIII. (see page 109). A fertile 
source of jealousy of owners of factories against the 
employment of juvenile labour in workshops would be 
removed. 

Factory owners very frequently complain that children 
who have been refused employment in their factories, as too 
young to obtain surgeon’s certificates, as “ half” or “full 
“ timers” have, on being rejected at factories, obtained 
employment in workshops, in which there is no risk of 
penalty for not obtaining a surgeon’s certificate, and in 
which there is, perhaps, a better chance of escaping 
observation from a sub-inspector if improperly employed. 

Tn all cases in which children are employed in workshops 
it ought to be enacted that no child should be employed at 
all who has during the same day been employed in any 
other factory or workshops, or who is employed on the 
“alternate day”? system. Such a regulation is needed, for 
T have known cases in which lads have been employed b 
their grasping parents at nail forges after the lads had 
come home from their day’s work at brickyards in the Lye 
Waste, near Stourbridge. 

In some classes of industry, as in the needle trade at 
Redditch, a large portion of the work, such as eye stamping, 
pointing, and polishing is carried on, and completed, in 
workshops, at hours between 7 and 9 p.m., after the larger 
factories are closed. If this is not practised in such a 
manner as to cause overwork of females or young persons, 
I do not see any objection to the practice. 

As to other matters in which the regulations of the 
Workshops Acts are somewhat different from those of the 
Factory Acts, I think that— ; 

1. Regular intervals for rest and refreshment should be 
given in all workshops at certain regular intervals as in 
factories, instead of only a space of one hour and a half to 
be allowed at any time during the working day of 12 hours 
as is now the law. 

2. The school clauses in the Workshops Act should be 
altered so that it should no longer be necessary for a child 
to be employed for the “whole of a working week ” before 
it can be entitled to be sent to school. (See Question VII. 
as to facilitating work of sub-inspectors, p. 109; and Ques- 
tion VI., education, p. 107.) 

* 3. All women and young persons employed in a work- 


the sole means of livelihood, is to a very large extent carried @ shop ought to have a ‘half-holiday on Saturday irrespective 


on as an occupation for their leisure hours, rather than as a 
principal means cf livelihood by married women, when not 
occupied in domestic duties, and by other females, young 
and old, when not engaged in farm work or in garden 
operations, such as fruit picking, hop binding, or pea and 
bean sticking, as in the Vale of Evesham. 

In the years 1865, 1866, 1867 when hair nets, orna- 
mented with beads anid glass bugles, were in fashion, a 
larze number of cottaers, around Coventry, Nuneaton, and 


of the number of persons employed. The clause in the 
Workshops Regulation Act, 1867, section 6, head (4), ex- 
cepting workshops “where not more than five persons are 
“ employed,” &c: gives rise to much cavil and heart-burn- 
ing, and there can be no doubt that a wearied young 
milliner, who is employed in a small room with only three 
or four companions, requires a weekly respite from work 
as much as any other young woman who happens to be 
employed in larger estab iishthents, 
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4, Itis not unusual in drapers and milliners’ shop, to 
which ‘the milliners and dressmakers’ rooms are a sort of 
appendage, for the young women employed in needlework 
to be set to work behind the counter in the sale rooms after 
the workroom is closed for the Saturday or other weekly 
half-holiday. This is contrary to the spirit of the law, which 
enacts that such persons should have a weekly half-holiday, 
but it is not easy to put a stop to the practice in all cases. 

Where a female is herself the owner and mistress of the 
workshop in which her work is carried on, I do not consider 
it desirable to prohibit herself from working on the half- 
holiday, but I would not allow women under any circum- 
stances to carry work to their own houses to be finished 
after the workrooms are closed, lest a custom might be 
encouraged which might lead to a system of over-work at 
the private houses of the females employed in a workshop. 

Mr. Fitton’s answer to Question V.—Industries which 
ought to be placed under inspection. 

1. The manufacture of fog-signals was omitted in the 
Act 1864, by which the making of percussion caps was 
placed under the Factory Acts. A good many young girls 
are employed in charging fog-signals with gunpowder and 
percussion caps, and in closing by screw-presses the metal 
cases which contain the gunpowder, the explosion of which 
causes the noise of a fog-signal. Three percussion caps 
fitted upon metal nipples are placed in the centre of the 
charge of gunpowder, and if the stamping presses which 
close the cases after charging are carelessly worked a 
dangerous explosion frequently results. _Kxplosions were 
numerous in the fog-signal works in Birmingham during 
the time [ visited the district from 1864 to 1868, but, ex- 
cepting as workshops, fog-signal works are not under 
inspection. 

2. In the coal mining districts, where a great part of the 
male population are employed underground, numbers. of 
women and girls are employed on the “ banks” or rubbish 
heaps above ground, and on the “cinder banks”? around 
the coking ovens. Unless these banks happen to be 
included in the premises of an iron work, there is no re- 
striction on the labour of the women or young girls, 

I was much surprised to find in 1867 and 1868 that it 
was a long established custom at some of the iron works 
at Horsehay, Dorrington, Wellington, and other parts of 
Shropshire, for women to work on Sundays just as on other 
days of the week, in loading waggons to charge the blast 
furnaces. This practice of the employment of women on 
Sunday continued until July 1870, in accordance with the 
temporary modification No. 7 to Act 1867, by which per- 
mission was given for “women to be employed about blast 
“* furnaces in the same manner as they were employed in 
* or about such furnaces before the passing of the Act, for 
“ the space of 30 calendar months after January 1, 1868.” 
T have heard that women and girls are at the present date 
worked for long hours, and without any weekly half-holiday 
on the “colliery banks” and on “cinder banks,’’ and 1 
think that the hours of work for women and children 
should be subjected to the same restrictions as those in 
iron works, or other factories at the present date. 

3. A large number of women and young persons are 
employed in dressing ores in Cornwall and in the Van 
Mines near Llanidloes and elsewhere. It has, I believe, 
been considered that the dressing of slates in the Penrhyn 
quarries is not a “‘handicraft”’ such as to entitle the lads 
employed in the quarries to the benefit of the provisions of 
the Workshops Acts. I think that the dressing and pre- 
paration of ores and minerals above ground and the pre- 
paration of slates should be placed under Government 
inspection. 

Mr. Fitton’s answer to Question VI.— Education of 
“half-timers.” 

When an untaught and ignorant child is taken on to 
work at a factory or workshop, at the age of 9 or 10 years, 


and sent to school for the first time in its life, reluctantly, - 


by the parents, merely in obedience to the law; such child 
ceasing to attend school, at any time when not employed in 
the factory, or workshop, and altogether, for the rest of its 


_ life, as soon as the age of 13 is reached, the result, in per- 


manent knowledge imparted, is very small ; and the process 
of trying to instil any sort of useful attainment into such 
a child must be extremely unsatisfactory to the teachers. 

I could, however, point out several owners of factories, 
at Kidderminster, and other towns, who, as lads, obtained 
the whole of their education as “half-timers” under the 
Factory Acts. 

A system requiring all young persons, even after the age 
of 13 or 14 years, to pass a certain standard of examination 
before being admitted to work full times, so as to ensure 
that the period of their schooling has not been wholly 
unprofitable, would obviate a great deal of waste of time, 
and energy, now incurred by the instructors of children of 
hopelessly ignorant or stupid parents:—-'The Education 
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Acis will probably, in a few years, put an end to gross 
ignorance existing among children too young to be employed 
in factories. 

Many schoolmasters object to give three hours instruc- 
tion during afternoons to factory children, on the grounds 
that the hours usual in their schools, in the afternoon, are 
from 2 to 4 p.m. or 2 to 4.30 p.m., and that they cannot 
keep the school open for any extra half hour in the after- 
noon, so as to make up three hours for the factory children 
alone. 

I have had frequent complaints from the school eutho- 
rities of some schools in Kidderminster about the irregular 
attendance of factory children at their schools; while, at 
the same time, there was much neglect on the part of the 
masters in filling up the school certificate books, and send- 
ing them weekly to the factories 0 be examined, on account 
of the trouble incurred in writing out long lists of the 
names of children for each separate week. ‘This difficulty 
might easily be remedied by adopting a different method of 
entering the names as suggested in a following page. (See 
page 108.) Atthe “ Old Meeting House”’ schools in Kidder- 
minster three hours of instruction are given in the afternoons. 
The largest number of factory children attending at any one 
school in my present district are sent to this school. During 
the winter months alone, the hours are two and a half for 
schooling in the afternoon. (See also as to New Town in 
Montgomery under Question IX. at page 111.) At Blockley, 
in Worcestershire, when the silk trade was flourishing, some 
12 or 15 years ago, a large school was established by the eight 
or nine firms of silk spinners then existing at Blockley, 
solely for the “half-time” education of children employed 
in the silk mills. This school is still kept open, and is in all 
respects efficient, although only one silk spinner now remains 
at Blockley, and not more than 30 children are employed by 
him when the factory is in full work. At the Dos nail 
works, at Newport in Monmouthshire (which county was 
formerly in my district), the system of school discipline and 
attendance of “ half-timers ” at a school established by the 
owners of the works, and the registration of attendance, &c. 
as I think as nearly perfect as possible. In 1869-1870 
more than 200 lads were employed and sent to school from 
these works. 

I would amend the wording of the schooling clauses in 
the Workshops Acts, and make them similar to those in 
the Factory Acts, as children occupied in workshops are very 
frequently employed by their own parents; there should, in 
most workshops, be very little difficulty in employing two 
or more children each fer the “ half-day,” alternately morn- 
ing and afternoon, the two taking the place of a single child 
sent at irregular intervals to school. 

In brickworks and similar works, where the children 
must entirely change their clothes before they can go to 
school, I would allow the children, as a rule, to attend 
school for five hours on alternate days, and to work on 
alternate days for ten hours; but I would insist on three 
hours of daily attendance at school from all workshops, 
where such a method was practicable, as well asin factories, 
instead of only “ten hours during the week.” Under 
the present Workshops Acts, by the wording of which 
a child need only attend school for the weeks “ during the 
“* whole of which” such child has been employed; a child 
might be employed for four or five days only in each week, 
and sent to idle in the streets for one or more working days 
in the week, without ever being sent to school. This loop- 
hole for the evasion of the law is known and acted upon in 
manv workshops where children are systematically em- 
ployed for only three or four days in the week, and never 
sent to school at all. 

In nail shops no child is ever employed for every day in 
the week, or for the “ whole week,’’ and in brick yards it is 
often impossible to prove that any particular child found at 
work has been employed “ during the whole of the previous 
“ week,” and therefore ought to have been sent to school. 

I would alter the law so that “every child employed in 
“ a workshop” should be obliged to attend school daily 
for three hours except on Saturday, or for five hours on 
alternate days. (See also Question VII. as to facilitating 
work of the factory inspectors, at page 109.) Certificates of 
school attendance for all children found working in any 
workshop would in case the law is altered have to be ob- 
tained. If the inspectors were in all cases of prosecutions, 
under the Workshops Acts, obliged to prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the justices that a child found at work in a nail 
shop, or brickfield, and not sent to school, had been em- 
ployed “during the whole of the week,” it would under 
the present law (Workshops Act, 30 & 31 Vict. chap. 146, 
sec. 14) be almost impossible to obtain a conviction for 
neglecting to send a child to schogl. 

The teachers in schools to which ‘children are sent irom 
factories or workshops sometimes, not unfairly, object to 
admit very ignorant children into their schools, “on the 
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«< half time system,” well knowing that the attendance of 
such children will probably be irregular, the trouble they 
will give considerable, and that the children are sure to 
failin the examination before the school inspector, even if 
they can be persuaded to attend the school at his annual 
visit of inspection. This brings discredit on the teachers, 
and reduces the average of the “standard of knowledge 
“imported in the school,” as recorded by the school 
inspector in his published report of the school, from the 
results elicited by his own investigation. So that, in fact, 
the schoolmaster may eventually suffer, both in trouble, 
and in reputation, through receiving “ half-timers” 
into his school; and may also lose, instead. of gain, the 
“capitation grant’ of money paid by the Government for 
the efficient instruction afforded to a given average attend- 
ance of scholars. 

The above-named obstacles to the admission of “ half- 
‘“* timers ” to schools under Government inspection, which 
schools are, in most cases, the best within reach, might, I 
think, be altogether removed if H.M. Inspectors of schools 
had the power, by a system of “half marks”’ or some 
similar method of recording in their published reports the 
imperfect performances of “half-time” scholars, to make 
allowance for any shortcomings of the children at the 
examinations which cannot be attributed to any want of 
energy or capability on the part of their instructors. 


SUMMARY. 


On the whole, I think that very great advantages have 
resulted to the children, and the parents also, affected by 
the schooling clauses of the Factory Acts and the Work- 
shops Acts, under the “ half-time’’ system. I have often 
succeeded in inducing a parent or employer of children 
and youths, in a small factory or workshop to work a child 
and send him to school “ half-time,’ by explaining to the 
parent, that, if he has a family of several children, he can 
get two children employed both at “half-time” instead of 
working one illegally, if under age, while the employer 
gets afresh lad for his afternoon work, instead of a jaded 
one, who has been toiling all the morning. Thus two 
children at the same time earn wages enough to pay for 
their schooling, and the common pretext of selfish parents 
that they ‘‘ can’t afford to pay for schooling’”’ igs at once 
extinguished. (See also answers to Question IX. at page 
111-112, as to Halesowen, Bromsgrove, and Agriculture 
Acts. 

sae register of the school certificates, in factories, where 
a long list of names has to be re-written for every week, 
often gives much needless trouble to the schoolmaster. 
And in places where workshops are very numerous, and 
distributed all over a district, as in the nail shops, the cer- 
tificates for the attendance at school of children from 
workshops; if every certificate for each separate child 
had to be filled in for each week, in the form given in 
the schedule to the Workshops Acts, would cause a vast 
amount of trouble to the schoolmasters. ‘The examination 
of the loose bits of paper at each workshops, even if 
the certificate could always be found when asked for, 
would also give endless work to the sub-inspectors. (See 
page 109.) 

I think that a more simple form of “school certificate 
register ’’ than the one now in use for factories, drawn 
out upon the same principle as the registers in use in 
schools under Government inspection, in which the names, 
once written, serve to record the school attendance for 
many consecutive weeks, might be substituted for the pre- 
sent factory registers, and be kept at the factories. While 
in case of numerous scattered workshops, a similar register 
might be kept a the schools, at which the children from 
workships attend, ready for inspection by the sub-inspector. 

Mr. Fitton’s answer to Question VII.—Sufficiency of 
the present staff of inspectors. 

I have but slight knowledge of districts not immediately 
contiguous to my own, and have never visited any factories 
in the northern portions of England. 

As far as my experience goes there ought to be no 
difficulty in ascertaining the existence of any new: factories 
that may be established; as the owners of all such works, 
are by law (see 7 Vict. cap. 15. sec. 7) bound to send 
notice to the factory office when they commence their 
operations. 

Among workshops it is rather difficult to define what 
is nota “handicraft” if the premises occupied by each 
butcher, shoemaker, smith, plumber, and ‘all the small 
tradesmen inhabiting the villages in England are to be 
considered as workshops requiring periodical visits of 
inspection. But the number of establishments, such as 
milliners, tailors, andgfhe numerous small manufactures 
which in most towns*really require the intervention of 
an official to see that the law is obeyed, is now pretty 
accurately ascertained. 


ee 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


With the exception of local trades, such as nail making, 
needle and pin making, the so-called gilt toy trades of 
Birmingham, and steel toy trades of Sheffield and Bir- 
mingham, and other multifarious handicrafts carried on in 
workshops in the hardware towns, in which the systematic 
employment of children renders it incumbent on the in- 
spectors, in some cases, to devote more time and attention 
to the workshops than to the larger factories, in which the 
law is well established, the great bulk of workshops do not 
require to be very frequently visited by inspectors. 

Special inspectors having been ‘appointed for the nail 
districts, and some other places where small workshops are 
very numerous, there remain in all towns a certain number 
of drapers and milliners’ establishments, and perhaps a few 
other workshops, whose number can easily be estimated 
after one or two visits to any particular town or district. 

I do not consider it desirable that all of these should be 
periodically visited, even at long intervals. The working 
rooms for milliners and sempstresses attached to drapers 
establishments, or to the shops of milliners and dress- 
makers are very often among the private apartments, or 
upstairs among the bedrooms of those young women who 
reside on the premises. And the visit of an inspector to 
question the employer, or the young women themselves, is 
often resented as an intrusion, although the workpeople 
are at all times ready enough to send complaints to the 
inspector if they consider that they are not treated in 
accordance with the requirements of the law. 

As all adult persons, 7.e. all above the age of mere 
children who are employed in any kind of workshop, as 
well as most other persons in the kingdom, have now 
become aware of the fact that the factory inspectors are 
empowered to enforce the observance of the law in all 
workshops, it is not likely that any wilful infraction of the 
Workshops Acts, as to hours of work, meal times, or the 
weekly holiday, or the unhealthy condition of any work- 
room, would be allowed to exist, without a complaint being 
made to the factory office. If then each sub-inspector 
makes a poirt of visiting, once at least, every establish- 
ment in his district, in which he knows that women or 
young persons are employed, for the purpose of explaining 
the law, and to leave an abstract of the Acts containing 
the names and addresses of the chief inspector and himself 
in the working rooms, for the use of the persons employed 


in the workshop, and another abstract with the owners of 1 


the establishment, there can be no possible excuse on the 
plea of “ignorance of the law” for any future breach of 
its observance. 

I do not ‘consider it. desirable to repeat visits, except at 
long intervals, to the great majority of workshops in. which 
the law is apparently observed. It is right in every case 
to see that the rooms are healthy, and that there is no 
escape or immoderate heat from gas, &c.; but it is not 
easy to get accurate answers to questions asked from 
young girls in the presence of the forewoman in a work- 
room, and unless there is some ground for believing that 
the law is infringed, I think that too frequent visits to the 
workrooms of respectable tradespeople have an irritating 
effect, which tends to lessen the general respect for, and 
popularity of, the Workshops Act Regulations. 

I would on all occasions enforce the law whenever an 
evasion was detected in a workshop, and I would leave no 
opening for any occupier of a workshop to say that he or 
she “ never knew the law,” or “ never heard that there was 
“* an inspector of the district.””. But I would not insist on 
the continually repeated visiting of every known workshop 
in every town, as was heretofore the rule among factories 
two or three times at least in every year, unless there were 
special reasons for such frequent inspection of any par- 
ticular workshop. 

Among whole classes of workshops in which many 
children are employed, as in nail shops, straw plait shops, 
&c., a more regular system of inspection is necessary, and 
for such some special arrangements can be made. 

Notwithstanding then the apparent very large number 
of workshops in the district of every sub-inspector, I do 
not consider that the amount of work entailed by the 
supervision they require is very great and, with the excep- 
tion of the cases above mentioned, I do not consider that 
any addition is required to the present staff of inspectors 
to enforce a due observance of the Factory Acts, as 
recently altered and amended, together with the Work- 
shops Acts in each district. 

As an industry in which, apparently, a great number of 
workshops and workpeople are occupied, I may mention 
the “out-door gloving trade”? of Worcestershire. ‘Vhree 
or four thousand women at least must be employed by the 
gloving firms in Worcester. These women reside in the 
villages and at the farms in various parts of the county, 
and each woman’s home, when used as a workroom for 
glove-making, is, strictly speaking, a “ workshop.” By 
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APPENDIX C. 


meeting groups of these women in various towns, to which 
they came on certain days with their work, the law was 
explained to almost every one of those employed. Very 
few children are employed by any of these glove makers, 
probably not 50 children in the whole county of Worcester, 
and the attempt to visit each glove maker’s cottage on the 
hypothesis that it is a “ glove-making workshop,” would 
really make the law ridiculous. This is a case in which 
“workshops”? are very numerous, but in which a very 
slight supervision is required to prevent the law being 
infringed. ; 

In my own district, i.c., in parts of the counties of 
Worcester and Shropshire, and in Hereford, Montgomery- 
shire, and Radnor, I have suggested, under Question IX. 
(see Question IX., p. 111, &c.), the possibility of gradually 
enforcing the observance of the Agricultural Act, 1873, 3 
the inspectors were authorised by law to carry out the pro- 
visions of that Act. Ido not consider that after the first 
six months, the administration of the Agricultural Act, 
1873, would add very greatly to the work of the sub- 
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Suggestions for facilitating the Work of Sub-Inspectors. 


I submit for consideration under the above head the 
following remarks :— 

I. The schooling clauses of the Workshops Act should 
be amended, so that every child “ employed in a workshop ”’ 
should be obliged to attend school for three hours a day, 
and the registers of school attendance should be kept at the 
schools, instead of upon loose bits of paper at each work- 
shop. (See Question VI. at p. 107, Half-time Education, 
and a new system of registers proposed, and Question IX., 
Education Act, &c.) i 

Il. Who is to be considered the occupier of a workshop. 
—Section eleven of the Workshops Act, 1867, enacts that 
in certain cases the ‘hirer of a machine or implement 
«“ moved by steam, water, or mechanical power,” shall be 
considered as the responsible “ occupier”? of a workshop ; 
but there are some workshops in which no mechanical 
power is used, such as needle shops, and others sublet to 
several workmen ; and also in brickwork and in the potteries, 
in which it is very difficult to find out who is the em- 
ployer of a child found illegally at work on the premises. 
(See as to brickwork, in which the work is sublet to a fore- 
man, and by him again sublet to moulders, in Appendix.) 

In cases of prosecutions, magistrates require as a proof 
of occupancy of the premises that the rate book should be 
produced as evidence of “occupation” by a defendant, and 
in all cases of doubt as to who is the real ‘‘ occupier and 
“ employer ” of a lad found illegally at work, I would 
consider the “ person who pays the rates” as ‘“‘ occupier” 
of the workshop, leaving him to prove who was really the 
offender, as in cases provided for by the Factory Act, 1844. 
(See Act 7 Vict. c. 15, sec. 41.) ; ; 

3. Birth certificates should be obtained in all cases when 
possible for all young persons under 16 years of age, 
whether employed in factories or workshops. The cer- 
tificates should continue the property of the person named 
therein, but to be kept at the factory or workshop in which 
he or she may be employed, so as to _be at hand for exami- 
nation by an inspector. (See also Question X., head 6, at 

3 WS) 
y 4, this desirable that there should be some distinct legal 
definition of what is to be considered a sufficient cubic space 
or superficial area for a workroom. In some “ stamping 
« shops,” such as button works, &c., the children are 
very closely packed together, and in tailors and sempstresses 
workrooms there are often more persons than the space 
can properly accommodate. Some of these rooms, being 
among the garrets, are very lofty, 1.e., the sloping roof is 
high over head, but the apartment is vitiated by gas and 
the close stowage of many persons. Mere height in a 
chamber is useless if the people be too closely seated 
together, and the question has been so often asked as to 
« how much space of horizontal area ought to be allowed 
« for each person in a workroom,” that it is very desirable 
that it should be settled by law. It must be remembered 
that persons engaged in workrooms will not open windows, 
or let in fresh air if they can avoid it, and that ventilators 
are in some cases objected to as “ liable to cause draughts ” 
by persons who cannot appreciate the value of wholesome 
air in the rooms in which they pass a good portion of their 
es. 
rare I think that sub-inspectors of factories should be 
allowed opportunities for occasionally meeting their col- 
leagues to discuss matters connected with their duties, and 
to enable them to have the advantage of seeing a variety of 
factories. Under the present regulations each sub-inspector 
passes his career with his duties and whole experience 
limited to the one district which may be allotted to him. 
He has no opportunity of ever communicating with his 
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colleagues, and it may happen, as in my own case, that by 
far the larger number of the gentlemen engaged in rans- 
acting the same duties as himself are personally strangers 
to him. 

I think that if the sub-inspectors were enabled to have 
more intercourse with each other, and to enlarge their 
experience by occasionally seeing a variety of works, it 
would greatly increase the interest that each individual 
might feel in the working of the whole body, and thus 
materially add to the unanimity of the proceedings, and 
ésprit de corps of the entire staff, 

It has been suggested that special inspectors should be 
appointed only as temporaay or local assistants to the 
present staff to enforce the Workshops Act in some places. 
If any addition at all is required to the present staff, I 
think that ‘the new appointments should be solely under 
control of the Home Secretary through the factory depart- 
ment. It is, ] think, essential for the proper working of 
the Act, and for the general satisfaction of the workpeople, 
that only one system of inspection should be. observed 
throughout the kingdom, and that the Home Office should 
be responsible for that system. 

There should be only one authority, i.e., the factory 
office, to refer to im case any modifications or change of 
working hours be required. [ think that all appointments 
in the factory department should continue to be made by 
the Home Secretary alone, and not by any authority in a 
position subordinate to himself. 

Mr. Fitton’s answer to Question VIII.—Certifying sur- 
geon, &c.—If proofs of the actual age of all young persons 
and ‘children employed in factories could in all cases be 
obtained, and deceptions by personation or otherwise be 
guarded against, I do not consider that any value whatever 
is attached to a certificate from a certifying surgeon, unless 
it be given as to the physical fitness of the person examined 
for the work at which he or she is to be employed. 

It is not probable at the present period of factory legisla- 
tion that any new discoveries or remedial sanitary measures 
can result from cursory visits paid by medical officials to 
factories. At the present time, happily, the diseases and 
bodily malformations at one time almost characteristic of 
factory operatives scarcely exist at all; and the general 
distressing results once emanating from their occupation, 
and to a certain extent peculiar to the class of persons, young 
and old, employed in factories, when first the conditions of 
factory labour and its painful concomitants began to attract 
attention from the Legislature some 40 years ago, can 
scarcely be said to have any existence in Great Britain. 

Under the present ‘system the sole duties of a certifying 
surgeon in factories are, to give certificates as to the 
age and physical capacity for work for the persons he 
examines, and to report upon accidents occurring in 
factories. Except for the purpose of reporting upon acci- 
dents, and examining the locality, if necessary, in which an 
accident has occurred, a certifying surgeon has no legal 
right to enter the working rooms of any factory at all, 
unless he be expressly requested to do so by an inspector 
of factories, and when accompanied by such inspector. 

All certificates for children or young persons are granted 
by the certifying surgeon in the office of the factory, which 
is, In most cases, a room apart from and often altogether 
detached from the working rooms of the factory, so that a 


certifying surgeon in most instances never sees the apart- °° 


ments or portions of any factory in which the young people 
he examines will have to carry on their daily labour. 

I enclose forms of certificates granted to children and to 
young persons as ordered by the Factory Act, 1844 (7 Vict. 
cap. 15, sections 8, 9, &c.), See the above Act, sections 9 
to 17 inclusive. Section 14 says expressly that “if the 
* certifying surgeon shall, upon reference made to him,” 
(by the sub-inspector, as explained in a note to Oates’ Fac- 
tory Acts, page 66, edition 1462,) “deem a child or young 
“* person to be deficient in health or strength, or by disease 
“ or bodily infirmity incapacitated for labour, or liable to 
“ be injured by continued employment the surgical cer- 
“* tificate may be annulled.” 

Surely such an enactment implies that it is a part of the 
duty of a certifying surgeon to refuse a certificate in cases 
in which any physical infirmity or incapacitating cause 
exists, before granting a certificate in words expressly 


‘stating that the child or young person is not ‘ incapa- 


“ citated for the employment in which he or she is to be 
“ engaged.” Under this section also it appears to me 
that the attention of the sub-inspector should be directed 
by the certifying surgeon, to any physical infirmity ex- 
isting in young persons or arising from the nature of their 
employment even after a certificate has been granted, with 
a view to a re-examination of such young person by the 
surgeon, if necessary. 

Section 15, Act 7 Vict. cap. 15. says expressly that “in 
** those cases in which a surgical certificate shall have 
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“ been refused or annulled in consequence of deficient 
“ health, or strength, or by reason of disease or infirmity, 
“* &e., &c.,”? such person shall not be employed on proof of 


. real age only. 
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The inspector has evidently power under section 14 to 
annul a surgical certificate. Section 8 and 9 enact that 
the form of surgical certificate shall be in form contained 
in schedules A. and B., and the words given in the form 
imply that the person examined is “ not incapacitated ”’ by 
disease or bodily imformity from working daily in the 
factory. 

I am not aware that any subsequent Act passed since 
the Act 7 Vict. cap. 15. in 1844 has altered or amended 
or in any way curtailed the powers given by.that Act to a 
certifying surgeon to refuse to grant certificate to a child 
or young person who is physically unfit for the work at 
which he or she is to be employed, or for which the sur- 
geon deems the person examined to be deficient in strength 
or bodily capacity. ‘The power to annul the certificate on 
the ground of physical weakness or incapacity or ill-health 
has certainly not been annulled as far as the sub-inspectors 
are concerned (see 7 Vict. cap. 15. sec. 14), and has been 
exercised by myself on several occasions in iron works in 
Monmouthshire in case of weakly children, and at Dudley 
and elsewhere in unhealthy workrooms, such as glass- 
grinding, &c. where a youth or child was evidently suf- 
fering from the employment. The same course has been 
adopted by me in printing works, in cases of weak eyes, 
&c., and in dipping houses, &c. where lead poison had 
injured the health of young persons in earthenware works. 
Certifying surgeons have in my district on several occasions 
refused to grant certificates to young persons or children 
whom they deemed unfit from some bodily defect for work 
in printers’ or other works, although there was no doubt 
that such persons were legally qualified by age for their 
employment. I was, therefore, very much surprised to 
read the evidence of Dr. Fergusson, as given before the 
Commissioners at Bolton, as detailed in the enclosed ex- 
tract from the “Daily News: The same evidence has 
been published in the “Times” and other newspapers 
from which the witness appears to state that he has by 
law no power to refuse to grant a certificate im cases 
where he knows that the party examined by him is unfit 
for the work at which he or she was to be employed, and 
it does not appear from the evidence as published that 
the certifying surgeon has in such cases drawn the atten- 
tion of the inspector to the fact that he knew that the 
physical powers of the children certified by him were being 
overtaxed in their daily labour. If this state of things be 
really in accordance with factory laws at the present date 
I do not think that any value whatever attaches to a 
surgeon’s certificate as such certificate can be taken only 
as the certifying surgeon’s “opinion” as to age. This 
opinion is not infallible, as the large numbers of children 
under age found employed in factories who have obtained 
certificates after examination by surgeons proves in daily 
experience. The baptismal register would more easily and 
conclusively prove the age without the necessity of getting 
a certificate, which, in words, states that the person is fit 
for the work, such words possibly not conveying the sur- 
geon’s real opinion as to any infirmity from which he 
believes the child or young person to be suffering. 

The baptismal registers have in some instances been so 
frequently required by certifying surgeons in my district, 
who are paid by the factory owners for the careful ex- 
amination as to age, &c. of all young persons brought 
before them, that I have felt it right to draw the attention 
of the surgeons +o the vexatious waste of shillings need- 
lessly inflicted on parents in paying for certificates for 
children really of full age, but concerning whom the sur- 
geon entertained some doubt. 

If the parents or the young person or child seeking em- 
ployment had to produce at the factory proof of the age 
of the applicant for work, in the shape of a certificate of 
birth, at a cost say of 1s., paid once for all during the 
career of a young worker in a factory or workshop, all 
possible doubt as to age would be set at rest. 

The cost of birth certificates (if obtainable), that might 
be required for such an objett, would, [ believe, be paid 
willingly by the parents of all young workpeople. As a 
preliminary to their seeking employment in factories or 
workshops, if it were known that such certificates would 
render needless the additional ordeal of an examination as 
to age by the surgeons. 


The Reporting of Accidents. 


A very large number of trifling accidents, scalds, &c. 
were reported through the certifying surgeons from the 
iron works and other factories newly brought under inspec- 
tion after the passing of the Act of 1867. In the case of 
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the larger proportion of the accidents, no advantage what- 
ever, either public or private, could result from their having 
been reported. 

The fact that a great number of trifling and almost un- 
avoidable accidents were reported, through the certifying 
surgeons, to the factory department, at a heavy cost to 
the country, was noticed many years ago by Mr. Leonard 
Horner, and again, by Mr. Redgrave in 1869. The number of 
cases in which accidents must be reported upon ‘by certifying 
surgeons is now, since 1870, considerably reduced. I do 
not think that any public advantage whatever is now gained 
by the reporting of accidents through certifying surgeons. 

The certifying surgeon has to forward a report of the 
accident to the sub-inspector of the district in which it 
occurs, as well as to the factory office; and if the accident 
has been caused by negligence, improper fencing, straps, 
hoists, &c., the sub-inspector has to make a personal in- 
quiry into the circumstances. This might be as effectually 
done if the owners of factories were by law obliged to send 
direct to the sub-inspector the notice of any accident, a 
notice of which they are now bound, under the risk of penal- 
ties for neglect in so doing, to send to certifying surgeons. 

It may be said that the managers of factories would be 
disposed to consider all accidents occurring in their own 
works as “ trifling ”’ or “ slight,” or would neglect to re- 
port any severe accidents, and especially those resulting 
from negligence. I reply to this, that even now employers 
do occasionally, when the negligence which caused the 
accident is evident, or sometimes from mere carelessness in 
obeying the law, and regardless of the penalty incurred by 
the neglect, omit-to report accidents to the certifying sur- 
geons, who are generally resident near the factory, and in 
frequent communication with the workpeople. I do not 
think that cases of neglect in reporting accidents directly 
to the sub-inspectors would be more frequent if the law 
were altered, as I have suggested, than it is under the 
present regulation. 

It is not unfrequent now for complaints to be received by 
the inspectors from persons who have suffered from acci- 
dents, and who think themselves entitled to compensation, 
and I believe that in all cases in which a workman, his child, 
or any friend of his, suffered by gross negligence, or from 
machinery which ought to have been guarded, if the employer 
neglected to report the accident, a letter from the party 
aggrieved would find its way to the factory office. If the 
law were altered so that all accidents now reported had to 
be notified direct to the inspectors, without the interven- 
tion of the surgeon, I do not think that any imporiant 
accident or gross case of negligence, by which an accident 
was caused, would ever happen without the occurrence of 
and the causes which led to the accident becoming known 
to the inspectors. J am of opinion that no advantage com- 
mensurate with the cause which has to be paid to surgeons 
out of the public revenue, for reporting accidents, results 
at the present time from the personal examination of the 
sufferers by the certifying surgeons, and the subsequent 
reporting of such accidents. ‘The only public result gained 
from the surgeon’s report is, that the secretary to the’ 
factory office is enabled from them to tabulate for publica- 
tion in the half-yearly reports of the inspectors, the nature 
of the accidents, and to fill out statistics as to “right 
limb,” “left limb,” “trunk,” &c. 

I do not think that any precaution not already known 
against dangerous machinery can result from the report- 
ing of accidents through the surgeons, and if a certifying 
surgeon really has, as has been stated, no power to prevent 
children or young persons, of the legal age from working 
at employments for which he considers them to be physically 
unfit; I think that there is no use in retaining the office 
of certifying surgeons merely to report upon accidents, the 
register of birth certificate alone being in all cases suffi- 
cient and conclusive proof as to the age of the person 
named therein. 


Fees of Certifying Surgeons. 


Great and justly grounded complains as to the amount 
of fees demanded from the owners of factories by certifying 
surgeons were formerly made, especially at the time when 
the Act 1867 began to come into operation. 

During the years 1868-9 in several parts of my district, 
which then included all Worcestershire, Monmouthshire, 
Hereford, Salop, &c., certifying surgeons demanded and 
were paid “a professional fee” of one guinea for each 
certificate in cases where no contract had been entered 
into by the factory owner for periodical visits from the 
surgeon. The scale of payment suggested by the inspec- 
tors three or four years ago for certificates given by certify- 
ing surgeons caused a tariff of charges more satisfactory to 
the factory owners to be adopted. But in many cases the 
payment of a fee of 2s. 6d. or even a smaller sum is felt as 
a hardship, if frequently repeated for a single lad employed 
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in small factories, such as printers’ offices in which the 
lads frequently “ discharge themselves,” i.c., go away with- 
out notice after a very short term of employment, and 
after the master has paid for their surgical certificate. 

The master in such cases has to find a fresh lad to fill 
the vacancy, and again to obtain and pay for a fresh 
surgical certificate under the risk of being fined 31. if he 
neglects to get the new hand certified by the surgeon; and 
if, after a week or two of absence, the truant returns to his 
work, after having been entered as “ discharged” in the 
factory register, a fresh certificate ought by law to be 
obtained for him. 

Complaints as to the vexatious waste of money expended 
on certificates obtained in such cases are frequent in the 
experience of all sub-inspectors. 

I think that an effectual system of registration of the 
birth certificates of all children and young persons as a 
preliminary to their being taken on to work in any factory 
or workshop, and the reporting direct to the factory office, 
or to the sub-inspectors of all accidents that are now 
required by law to be reported, would in future carry out 
all that is now effected through the intervention of the 
certifying surgeons. The production of a birth certificate 
by every child or young person before he or she could be 
set on to work at all, would ensure that no children of 
immature age were illegally employed. As a rule em- 
ployers will not take into their works children or young 
persons whom they know or consider to be too weak for 
their employment. ‘The inspectors should, I think, retain 
the power they now have of prohibiting from working any 
young people whom they consider too weak or physically 
unfit for employment, in any special branch of labour, 
until such had obtained a medical certificate (to be given 
after careful bodily examination, and with a special view 
to the nature of the probable employment) stating that the 
individual examined was qualified’ by strength, stature, 
and general bodily health for the work in which he or she 
was liable to be employed. 

The necessity of producing a certificate of real age 
would prevent any young hands being employed, as is now 
frequently the case, for. the full time of seven or 14 days 
permitted by law before being examined by a surgeon ; 
in cases where the child or young persons are certainly 
under the age they profess to be, and who are sent away 
from the factory after a short term of work without being 
presented at all for examination by the surgeons. (See 
page 106, Question IV.) ¢ 

The certificates of birth to be procured, say at a cost of 
ls. in each case, should be kept at the factory at which a 
young person or child is employed ready for examination 
by the inspectors; but should remain the property of the 
persons named therein, and be given up to them on their 
quitting the factory. They would be, in fact, a passport for 
employment for each child or young person seeking work 
in a factory or workshop, and in case of any certificate 
beine annulled from weak health or physical unfitness for 
work, the cause of such annulment should be endorsed on 
the certificate. 

I think that the time has arrived when the office of cer- 
tifying surgeon should be abolished altogether. A system 
of birth certificates as to age, in all cases of young work- 
people, and a certain standard of education to be passed 
before working full time, would prevent improper employ- 
ment of children or ignorant young persons. (See Educa- 
tion, Question VI., at page 107-108.) 

A great saying in money would be effected in the heavy 
cost of reporting accidents, which is now paid by the 
Government. Manufacturers also would in future be ex- 
empt from the payment of the very large amount of fees 
paid for surgical certificates. These fees probably amount 
in the aggregate to eight or ten times the whole cost of the 
factory department; and constitute a direct tax upon 
British manufactures paid by one class alone, the owners 
of factories throughout the country, for the privilege of 
employing young persons in their operations. 

The following gentlemen are the certifying surgeons in 


‘my district :— 


Worcester, Dr. Everett. 

Droitwich, 8. S. Roden, Esq. 
Bromsgrove, Dr. Prosser. 

King’s Norton, Dr. Wilkinson. 

Selley Oak, Dr. Smith, of Harborne. 
Chaddesey Corbett and Bell Broughton, Dr. Fitch. 
Kidderminster, Dr. Wm. Roden. 
Bewdley, Cecil Webster, Esq. 
Evesham, Oswald New, Esq. 
Blockley, Dr. Morris, of Campden. 
Malvern, F. Coates, Esq. 

Hereford, Dr. Hanbury. 

Leominster, W. 8. Boyce, Esq. 
Kington, G.S. Garrard, Esq. 


’ “ duty ” it was declared to be to enforce the Act. 
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Knighton, Henry Warren, Esq. 
New Town, Montgomery, Dr. Pratt. 
Welchpool, T. Harrison, Esq. 
Llanidloes, Dr, Parry. 

Machynlleth, H. Lloyd, Esq. 

Mr. Fitton’s answer to Question [X.—Effects of Educa- 
op Act, 1870; Mines Act, 1872; Agricultural Act, 1873, 

c. 

I have had but little experience in towns where the 
attendance of children at school from the factories. is 
numerous. The towns in my present district in which 
the largest number of “ half-time” children are employed, 
are Kidderminster, in Worcestershire, and Newtown, in 
Montgomery. In Kidderminster, among the large carpet 
works, &c. the Factory Acts have been so long established 
that the schooling is carried on in a methodical manner, 
and the attendance of children at school is fairly regular. 

I do not think that the Education Act, 1870, has had 
any effect on the employment of children in the fac- 
tories in Kidderminster, as the employment of “ half-time ”” 
children and their attendance at school was established 
long before that Act came into operation. A board 
school has been erected in the town, and some few 
children now employed in workshops have been sent to 
school recently, and taken on to work in Kidderminster, 
who were never sent to school at all until the Education 
Act was enforced. 

At New Town, in Montgomery, in the year 1872, the 
measures taken by the school board, undoubtedly had the 
effect of sending a number of children to be employed at 
“half-time” at the factories. Many of these children 
would probably never have gone to school at all, but for 
the fact, that they were not permitted by the school board 
to be kept idle at home; nor allowed to work in defiance 
of the Factory Acts, as the school board had means of 
accurately knowing the ages of all children nm New Town. 

I have no practical knowledge of the working of the 


Coal Mine and Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, 1872. ! 


In the mining districts of Worcester and Monmouthshire 
the opinion appears to prevail that the education clauses in 
these Acts are inefficient as a means of affording any per- 
manent useful knowledge to the lads affected by them. 
The mine inspectors, I believe, find much difficulty in 
tracing out the lads employed in the levels underground, 
and in testing their attainments, and the regularity of their 
attendance at school. 


Agricultural Act, 1873: 


The Agricultural Act appears to have been a dead letter 
in all parts of England, even in places where for a short 
time after the Act came into operation some children were 
sent to school under its provisions. 

Throughout the county of Worcester, and in several 
other parts of my district, circulars were distributed in 1872 
by (1 think) the National Society for promoting Education, 
giving a short summary of the Agricultural Act, and espe- 
cially warning parents and others that children could not 
legally continue to be employed in agriculture who had not 
been sent to school in accordance with the requirements of 
Agriculture (Children’s) Act. I have, however, never 
heard or read of any prosecution for evasion of this Act, 
and I did not know of a single child in any part of my dis- 
trict who has been sent regularly to school, or is now 
attending school, in consequence of the passing of the 
Agricultural Act, 1873. 

I venture to make the following suggestions to which [ 
have already referred under Question VIJ. (see page 108) 
with a view to rendering the Agricultural Act really 
efficient. ° 

The carrying out of the Workshops Act was from 1868 
to 1870 left to the school boards, poor law guardians, or 
other public bodies specially mentioned in the Act, whose 
It was 
then not considered any part of the duty of the factory in- 
spectors to enforce the observance of the schooling clauses, 
or any other part of the Workshops Act, although the in- 
spectors had the power (under section 10 of that Act) to 
enter workshops and to lay informations for infringements 
of the Act. 

In the year 1868, when, after six months previous notice 
of the passing of the law, the Workshops Act came into 
operation, a considerable number of children were sent to 
school from the nail shops and other small workshops at 
Halesowen in Worcestershire. This result was obtained by 
the influence of the local clergy and others who took an in- 
terest in explaining the provisions of the Workshops Act, 
and especially the necessity for all children employed for 
wages or otherwise being sent to school. After a few 
weeks, however, from the first satisfactory inauguration 
of the schooling clauses of the Workshops Act in and 
around Halesowen, the parents and employers of children 
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in workshops began to find out that the public bodies, 
whose ‘‘ duty ” the Workshops Act, 1867, declared it to be 
to enforce obedience to the Act, were quite supine in the 
matter, and that nobody made it his business to inquire at 
what hours, or in what places children were employed, or 
whether they attended school or not. The gentlemen who 
had taken great pains to get the children sent to school 
were reluctant to make themselves obnoxious to their neigh- 
bours by appearing in the invidious aspect of informers ; 
and within a few months, or rather weeks, in most parts of 
the district the attendance at school of children from the 
workshops ceased entirely. So that, in 1870, when the ad- 
ministration of the Workshops Act became part of my duty 
as sub-inspector for that part of Worcestershire, there was 
not a single child attending school at or near Halesowen 
who was employed in a workshop, or in consequence of the 
passing of the Workshops Act. A large number of children 
were then employed, and worked in defiance of the law, in 
the horn button workshops and the numerous nail shops 
around Halesowen. Something similar as to the attendance 
of children at school from the nail shops, and its subse- 
quent entire languishing and neglect, occurred in the 
district around Bromsgrove and at the Lye near Stour- 
bridge in 1868-1869. At Halesowen especially, it needed 
only the existence of an authority, in 1868, ready and willing 
to enforce the law and explain its provisions, to have 
ensured to probably 200 or 300 children around the dis- 
trict a half-time education ; which for the space of full two 
years was entirely lost by many children from 1868 to 
1870. (See extract, page 114.) 

I do not think it possible or desirable that the sub- 
inspectors should occupy their time in running over the 
country to look up small lads driving horses at plough, 
scaring birds, &c.; but I think that if the inspectors were 
instructed to enforce compliance with the schooling clauses 
of the Agricultural Act, as far as they could do so without 
incurring needless expense or loss of time; a very~ few 
months would suffice to render the observance of the Agri- 
cultural Act general throughout the country. I have 
known cases in which, on my insisting that a lad, em- 
ployed in a brick-yard, should work for half the day only, 
and_be sent to school, the lad has been taken from the 
brick-yard by his father, and sent to work on a farm, in a 
field adjoining the brick-yard within sight of his late em- 
ployer, because a lad could be kept at work, for the whole 
day on a farm, and “need not be bothered about the 
** school.” The brickmaker in these cases, not unjustly, 
complained ofa system by which I, as an official, prevented 
him from breaking the law, but did not trouble his neigh- 
bour, the farmer, who took into his employment the very 
child, from the want of whose assistance the brick-moulder 
was delayed in his work. _. 

I think that it would at first add somewhat to the work 
of sub-inspectors to have to carry out the Agricultural Act. 
It would not be possible for the present staff to visit every 
farm in Great Britain, if it were expected that the Agricul- 
tural Act should be carried cut by them to the extent that 
the Workshops Act is now!enforced in the nailing districts. 
But if it became generally known that the inspectors were 
prepared to lay informations and prosecute for all breaches 
of the law brought under their notice, I believe that in a 
very short time the Agricultural Act would be generally 
observed, and that it would be as unusual for a child to be 
employed illegally in farm work, and not sent to school, as 
it has been in workshops since the Workshops Acts have 
been placed under the factory department. In suggesting 
that it is possible for the sub-inspectors to carry out the 
Agricultural Act, aided as they would be from the local 
schoolmasters, clergy, nd all the numerous employers in 
workshops, who are now very jealous at seeing their neigh- 
bours, the farmers, exempt from the interference of the 
law. I am well aware, from experience of the districts in 
which nail shops are numerous, that it would be impos- 
sible for any sub-inspector, without neglecting other duties, 
to devote much of his time to visiting farms, or to attempt 
to visit all the schools at which each child employed in 
agriculture might or ought to attend. But I am certain 
that with the exception of the agricultural “ gangs *’ in 
some counties, and in occasional seasons, such as hop- 
picking, fruit gathering, pea hoeing, &c., where there are 
extensive market gardens, as in parts of Worcester, there 
will, not be found in any part of England crowds of chil- 
dren, engaged in farm labour at illegal hours,and not sent 
to school, or for improperly long hours, such as was the 
rule until very recently in some classes of workshops. In 
districts like my own where the large factories are not 
numerous, and where the scattered brickfields necessitate 
frequent excursions into the country, I do not foresee any 
difficulties in the administration of the Agricultural Act, 
by the factory staff. : 

In a nail district where there may be 8,000 or 10,000 
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shops working at all hours of day and night, and pro- 
bably in straw plaiting districts, it would be impossible 
for any inspector to keep all the workshops scattered 
throughout séveral counties in order, and also to visit all 
the factories in the same counties. In portions of England 
where the factories in many of the towns are numerous 
and large, the sub-inspectors may perhaps already have so 
much to occupy them that it would be impossible for them 
to undertake any additional work. But I do not anticipate 
any great addition to my own journeys or expenditure, if it 
became my duty to carry out the Agricultural Act in my 
present district. 

Mr. Fitton’s answer to Question X.—Other points for 
consideration in factories or workshops. 

1. Women’s labour in salt works to be prohibited. In 
the half yearly reports of Mr. Baker he has on several 
occasions quoted letters from me, detailing the evils arising 
from the employment of women in the salt works at Droit- 
wich. The work is not, I believe, unhealthy either to,men 
or women, although to an inexperienced visitor it must 
appear to be very liable to give rise to severe colds and 
similar ailments, as the workpeople are employed in very 
hot sheds, over boiling brine pans, and with perspiration 
streaming down them, return to their homes when the 
“draws” or clearing out the pans from the precipitated 
salt are finished, through the open streets. Moreover, sore 
of the sheds are open at the sides and are exposed to the 
wind and weather, so that those working at the pans on 
one side of the shed may be extremely hot, but on going 
round to the other side may be met by a chilling wind. 
This, however, is but a small matter compared with the 
indecency, discomfort, and general moral deterioration 
resulting from the employment of women very scantily 
clothed at a class of work which bathes them in perspira- 
tion, and at which a number of girls from 15 to 25 years 
old are employed, besides married women, who bring their 
infants into the steaming sheds to be suckled, and lay 
them down in the hot drying sheds to sleep at intervals 
while they, the mothers, are occupied in the laborious work 
of dragging the salt from the bottoms of the pans with 
heavy iron rakes. All this work of women who remove the 
greater part of their upper clothing while in the sheds, and 
work only in a loose canvas upper shift and a petticoat, is 
carried on in company with a number of men who frequently 
work at the same pans with the girls. I have no statistics 
to prove the fact, but it 1s a matter of common rumour that 
the Salt sheds are the prime source of the births of numerous 
illegitimate babies, and I think it desirable on the ground 
of the unhealthiness of the work for married women and 
their infants, its immoral results, and the very laborious 
and unfeminine nature of the work itself, and its surround- 
ings, that the employment of women in all salt works 
should in future be entirely prohibited. © 

As a proof that this may be done and with real benefit to 
the population who live by salt making, it is necessary only 
to mention that at the Stoke works, within 4 miles of 
Droitwich, carried by Mr. John Corbett, M.P., for Droit- 
wich, who, however, has no share or control over any works 
carried on in the town of Droitwich. itself, the employment 
of women in his salt works which produce in the aggregate 
as large an amount of salt as the very numerous scattered 
sheds in Droitwich, has been altogether prohibited by him 
for many years, and the results in the social condition of 
the workpeople and their families, the wages earned, and 
the general state of the cottages and their occupants has 
been, and is at the Stoke salt works, where the women stay 
at their homes and the male population alone work in the 
salt sheds, very far superior in every point of view to that 
of the neighbouring town of Droitwich. 

The making of the salt used to be carried on without 
intermission by day and by night. Since 1868, the em- 
ployment of women at night has been illegal. I have, 
under Mr. Baker’s direction, had to prosecute the Droit- 
wich Salt Company for employing or permitting women 
to be employed at very early hours in the morning on 
several occasions, but I believe that the working of women 
in salt sheds at night is now altogether at an end; of 
course, such work as I have described carried on at night 
under cover of darkness is likely to intensify the evil results 
I have alluded to. 

2. Small girls or young lads employed in iron works. 
The smallest and most inexperienced children when first 
taken on in iron works are generally put to work at opening 
the furnace doors, in lifting up by a lever and again re- 
placing the door of the furnace at the bidding of the 
puddler or man employed in manipulating the molten iron. 
This appears a very simple operation, but owing to the 
weight of the door, is to a weakly child a very laborious 
sort of labour, which, be it remembered, lasts for many 
hours “ at intervals ” during the shift.. I was once applied 
to for employment in an iron work in Monmouthshire by 
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a small girl, who took me for one of the managers, but 
the child added “ only please Sir don’t put me on at door 
lifting, it makes my side so bad.’”’ I would not allow any 
girl under 15 years of age, and no lad under 12 or' 13, 
unless strong and well developed, to work at door lifting 
in iron works. This matter of physical development and 
capacity for the work at which a young person is occupied, 
willbe further touched upon by me under the head of 
Certifying Surgeon.” A certifying surgeon who recently 
gave evidence before the Commissioners at Bolton, appears 
to be of opinion that if a child or young person is of full 
age for employment, that the Factory Acts contain no pro- 
visions under which they can be prohibited from working 
at employments at which their physical powers or imper- 
fect development of stature or stunted growth render them 
unfit to be employed. 


Meal Times in Workshops. 


3. In all workshops there should be stated intervals for. 


rest and refreshment as in factories. 

Under present rules, which require only that 13 hours 
out of 12 hours should be allowed for rest and meals, it 
is possible that women and young persons may be called 
upon to work from 5 a.m. till half-past three in the 
afternoon, without a moment’s cessation from work, having 
one and a half hours at the end of the day, i.e., from 
3.30 p.m., to 5, for the meal times prescribed by the law. 
In a sudden order for mourning, the common béte noir of 
all milliners who wish to work at night time or on Satur- 
day, &c. That, no doubt that some such arrangements 
are not unusual, or at all events, that the meals are hurried 
over, leaving the real 14 hours for test and refreshment to 
to be taken in a lump at the end of the day. Such 
certainly was the practice on the last two or three days of. 
the week in the nail districts of Bromsgrove, where the 
usual rule of trade was to leave the work neglected until 
there was barely time to get it done by pay day, and then 
all hands, men, women, and their children, worked without 
cessation far on into the night in the smithies not 
stopping at all for meals, or eating them “as they could ”’ 
among the dirt and heat of their forges. This state of 
things around Bromsgrove has been very much improved 
during the last two years, during which a special inspector, 
Mr. Brewer, has visited the nail shops. 


Owner of Brickyard to be considered the ‘‘ Occupier.” 

4, In all brick-works I would make the owner of the 
works liable primd facie for all evasions of the law, making 
it incumbent on the owner and not upon the sub-inspector 
of factories to find out and prove to the magistrates the 
real offender against the law. This is law in factories, and 
there is no reason why it should not be so in_brick-works, 
and every class of workshop. 

Owing to the scattered nature of the work in brickfields, 
and the custom of the trade by which the work is sub-let to 
a foreman, who again sub-lets the actual making of the 
bricks to moulders, each of whom has a trench and employs 
one or more children, lads, or young women to assist him; 
it is very difficult for any sub-inspector entering a brick- 
yard as a stranger to find out who is the actual employer 
of a girl or child illegally employed. This difficulty has on 
several occasions led to a failure of justice, when a case has 
been by desire of the chief inspector sent for prosecution. 

5. In printers’ shops youths may be employed at night, 
but not if employed during previous or succeeding day. 

This regulation entirely prevents newspaper and other 
printers from beginning to employ lads late in the after- 
noon, say at 4 or 5 p.m. of the day of publication, and 
carrying on the work till 9 or 10 p.m. é.e. till the night has 
commenced. Even though the lads have been employed 
only 5 or 6 hours during the later portion of the day instead 
of 10} as they might be. Moreover a lad employed from 
7 or 8 p.m. till 10, as is sometimes desired at a newspaper 
work on publishing night, cannot be employed at all on 
the succeeding day. 

This regulation is, I consider, a real hardship to printers 
and requires modification. 

In addition to the above matters for consideration :— 

’ 6. I think it desirable that some definite understanding 
should be arrived at as to what is to be considered “ suffi- 
cient space’ for the ventilation and healthiness of a room 
crowded with workpeople. (See Question VII. at page 109.) 

There are now in daily use three different standards of 
“ cubic space to be allowed each individual” as prescribed 
by law or custom. 

1. The cubic space required in schools which is certainly 
more than could be given or is needed in most workrooms. 

9. The cubic space required for hospitals. 

3. The cubic space required in barracks. 

In neither of these cases are the conditions of occupation 
analogous to those in workshops. Persons engaged in 
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workrooms pass nearly 10 hours of every working day in 
their lives in the workshops, and have not the frequent 
intervals of out-door occupation which are afforded in 
schools and barracks. 


In defining the amount of cubic space to be allowed for! 


each person in a workroom, if is also essential to state how 
much space should consist of horizontal area, as well as 
the minimum of vertical height to be allowed in the 
chamber. 

7. Cost of proceedings at petty sessions. 

I should be glad to see some fixed tariff of costs esta- 
blished as the maximum amount in which a parent or 
workman convicted of any offence against Factory or Work- 


shops Acts can be mulcted, in addition to any fine con-. 


sequent on his offence. In the Arbitration Act of Geo. IV. 
— Geo. IV. cap. 96.—a scale is given of the fees for each 
process under that Act,* so that a workman or labourer can 
distinctly estimate the costs of any legal proceedings for 
which he may become liable. The costs under factory pro- 
secutions are very often much heavier than the fines inflicted 
by the justices. It is not, I think, sufficiently taken into 
consideration that costs amounting to lds. orll.,i.e., a week’s 
wages, are to a daily labourer really more in proportion 
than a month’s salary to persons of superior positions, 
who have something beyond their weekly earnings to fall 
back upon. 

I confess that in many cases where both children and 
parents were evidently extremely poor and ill fed, I have 
hesitated in recommending that proceedings should be 
taken for non-schooling, or some such offence, as if wit- 
nesses have to be summoned it is probable that the costs 
amounting to more than a week’s wages of the parent, in 
addition to a fine, might inflict on the hungry stomachs of 
a whole family of children a greater hardship than the one 
child has undergone through his parent’s neglect of the 
factory laws. 

I have known cases in which the costs, payable by parents 
convicted of not sending children to school, have been 
paid by instalments taken from their weekly wages extend- 
ing over several months. The fine being the real penalty 
intended by the Legislature to be meted out for the specific 
offence, it is not desirable in any case that the costs should 
be double or treble the amount of the fine. In courts of 
petty sessions in which the magistrate’s clerk has a fixed 
salary the mitigation of costs is easily arranged in cases 
where such a course is thought desirable. But when the 
clerk is paid by fees there is difficulty in asking that 
gentleman to consent to be mulcted in the amount of fees 
due to him, so that a poor workman may be saved what is 
to him often a very serious outlay, z.¢., the payment of the 
costs at the proceedings. 

The half-yearly reports of the inspectors of factories 
show that with their sanction in a large number of cases 
in which proceedings have been instituted the summonses 
have been withdrawn on payment of costs. ‘I'his proves 
that it is the desire of the inspectors, in most cases, rather 
to ensure compliance with the law in future than to 
“punish” for its non-observance. It is impossible to 
ensure proof of any offence without calling one or more 
witnesses, so that in many cases the costs of the proceed- 
ings, under the present system, must always amount to a 
sum considerable to an ordinary workman. 

It would, I think, be much more satisfactory to leave to 
the discretion of the justices the amount of punishment 
applicable to each offence in the shape of fine or penalty, 
and to abolish all uncertainty for the future as to the 
amount of costs entailed by a conviction. 

It is not always easy to define what is employment when 
the occupation is carried on in the open air, as in a brick- 
field, or in the neighbourhood of iron works, &c. out of 
doors, and not within the limits of any building. I have 
met small children a mile away from their homes, stag- 
gering under the weight of a very heavy bundle of nail 
rods that had to be carried from the nail warehouse to the 
workman’s shop, occasionally a distance of two miles or 
more. This is work far too heavy for many of the small 
children who have to do it, but it is difficult to put a stop 
to it unless such work could be considered as “assisting ” 
in the handicraft of nail-making, which it really is; but 
such an acceptation of the term “employment”’ could, I 


think, hardly be insisted on, in case the employment were- 


disputed. ; 
Payment of Wages. 
9. 'The Factory Acts do not, in any way, interfere in the 
matter of wages, except only in the very small sums that 


* Small Cost of Proceedings under Arbitration Act, 1825.—The fees to 
be taken under the Arbitration Act, 5 Geo. IV. c. 96. are very low, 2d. for 
asummons, 4d. for an order, 6d. for a warrant, 4d. for service of summons 
or order, 1s. for execution and sale, 3d. per diem for custody of goods, 
&c.—From “Strikes and Arbitrations,” by Rupert Kettle, Hdition 1866, 
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may be deducted from wages of young people for surgical 
certificates and for school fees. In cases where women and 
young persons have to stop on Saturday afternoon, and 
the men continue to work for some hours later, as is the 
case in some brickyards, and in.iron works occasionally, 
the women and young people have sometimes to wait im 
idleness for three or four hours for their week’s pay until 
the men have finished their work, so that all may be paid 
together. In such cases, the persons detained until they 
can get paid would prefer to be allowed to work, as they 
could thus continue to earn money, rather than be kept 
loitering about the workyard with no occupation. 

It is, perhaps, difficult to legislate on the ‘subject of the 
times at which wages should be paid; but it is certainly a 
hardship for the persons thus detained to lose two,or three 
hours of their half-holiday in waiting for their wages. 

Guarding of Machinery. 

10. The power to enforce safe guarding of machinery should 
be extended to every class of factory and workshops without 
any exception. In dyeworks where there is now no power 
given to inspectors to order machinery to be fenced the 
heavy cogs and gearing are very dangerous. In brickyards, 
many of which use steam but employ only a few persons, 
the grinding machinery driven by steam or by horse-power, 
is very heavy and powerful; and the men and: lads who 
feed the hoppers with clay, &c. are often exposed to danger. I 
have found more objections offered by both men and lads to 
the guarding of the gearing in brickworks than in any other 
class of works, the workpeople always declaring that it 
is “a man’s own fault” if he gets injured. I have known 
two cases in which lads lost both hands by the plunging 
of the piston into a vertical pipe machine which the sufferer 
was supplying with clay, besides several cases of severe 
injury to arms and legs. In many of the needle workshops 
where steam is not used the machinery requires fencing. 
The machinery in saw mills, which seldom employ persons 
enough to place them under Factory Acts, is. often very 
dangerous; accidents in thrashing machines are also nume- 
rous, but are not in any way under factory inspector’s con- 
trol. I would extend the power on the part of inspectors 
to order machinery to be guarded (subject to the arbitration 
clauses given in the Factory Acts) to all cases in which 
machinery appears to be dangerous, even where only adult 
men are employed, i.e., not restricting the power to cases in 
which women or young persons are “likely to come in 
contact” with the moving machinery as is now the law 
on this subject. In all large iron works the adult men are 
constantly exposed to danger from unguarded machinery, 
which may be cheaply fenced without in any way hindering 


the work, or facility of access for oiling, &c., and there is no ° 


legal power to enforce the guarding of the machinery in such 
cases if the managers refuse-to do it. 
; Epwarp B. Firron, 


Malvern. Sub-inspector of Factories. 


Points for consideration recapitulated. 


1. Droitwich salt works ; no women should work in salt 
works. 

2. Weakly children should not be allowed to work at 
lifting furnace doors, &c. 

3. Regular intervals for meals, &c. should be allowed in 
workshops. 

4. Occupier of a brickfield to be considered responsible 
for employment of all lads found at work therein. (In 
shops sublet to several persons if the “employer” of a 
lad cannot be distinguished, the person “ rated as occupier ”’ 
should be considered as the responsible “ employer” and 
occupier.) 

5. Alter law as to employment of printers’ lads for extra 
hours in evenings. ' 

_ 6. A definition of what is considered “ sufficient space ”’ 
is needed. 

7. The costs of proceedings at petty sessions, &c. is too 
great in cases where the defendants are very poor. 

8. Children carrying heavy bundles of nail rods. This 
should not be permitted, but can hardly be considered as 
‘assisting in a handicraft.” 

9, Payment of wages of women and young persons who 
stop at 2 or at 4 on Saturdays is often delayed for two or 
three hours until the men are paid also. 

10. Guarding of machinery should be insisted on in all 
cases even where adult men only are employed. 


Extract from “The Schoolmaster and Educational 
Advertiser,’ August 14, 1875. 
“Tae AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN Act.” | 
“ Srr,—In a small village of about 1,200 inhabitants an 


attempt was made. during the! year 1874 to impress the ' 


inhabitants with the necessity of paying attention to the 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS. AGT'S COMMISSION: 


“ Agricultural Act; ’?—1875 dawned, and some farmers 
ceased to employ children not duly qualified. By visiting 
the parents, and laying stress upon the fine, all (save one 
family) were induced tc send their sons and daughters to 


school, which was accordingly filled. For a few weeks the « 


work of the school was really enjoyable, owing to constant 
regularity ; but here a check came. I applied to my com- 
mittee, and wished them to enforce the obstinate party 
into obedience ; they objected, and the seed of evil soon 
grew into a plant too strong for the unassisted teacher to 
pluck up and destroy; first one farmer, and then another 
held out employment, and the parents eagerly accepted 
their offers, so that, knowing full well (better perhaps than 
if it had never been brought before their notice) that the 
Agricultural Act was.a dead letter, greater irregularity now 
prevails than at any previous period of my school life here, 
which has extended over the past 11 years. Out of 142 
children, the average is 80 or 90. At an association meeting 
our village was spoken of as the only one where the Agri- 
cultural Act was not a failure, owing to the energy of the 
master; I leave it for my fellow-workers to conclude 
whether it has not, in addition, proved itself a positive 
hindrance to the work of education. 

Managers, as a rule, conclude that their teachers are 
competent, and the school in a, satisfactory condition, if 
the grant and school fees increase; if they decrease, they 
reverse their opinions, when at the same time the poor, 
half-bewildered teacher traces it to irregularity. Many 
teachers find that managers in agricultural districts are not 
over anxious for the day to arrive when compulsion will 
deprive them to a certain extent of boy and girl labour; 
we must not, therefore, look in that quarter for agitation. 
If, however, teachers would obtain larger grants, additional 
school fees, extended confidence from managers, and 
increased salaries, why, I ask, should we be so backward 
in starting a movement which would bring in its train 
comfort to all ? 

“J feel sure if we petitioned Government, and (as in the 
pension movement) never tired with the labour until our 
our efferts were crowned with success—success would 
come at the last. fy. gigt 

“Tam, Sir, yours respectfully, 
“A Harp WorkRER.” 


“ AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN.” 

*Srr,—l am master in a part of Essex where the 
children are employed for four or five months in the field. 
(1.) Comes pea-picking when the school is obliged to be 
closed for a month, commencing about June. (2.) Picking 
potatoes for the London market, between pea-picking and 
harvest. (3.) Comes’ harvest with its holidays again. 
(4.) Picking potatoes to be placed in clamps for keeping. 
In the summer time my average is about 60, in the winter 
about 150. Now I ask, in the face of these obstacles, how 
is a master to hold his own against schools where com- 
pulsion is in force; yet he would be examined in the same 
way, and be expected to obtain results the same as large 
schools where every facility is given to obtain good results. 
The Agricultural Children’s Act here is a myth. It sent 
about 30 into the school last Christmas, but after a time 
one broke it, and then another, till now, if it is spoken 
about, it causes a laugh. I hope teachers will not let the 
matter rest till we have compulsion, and then, and not till 
then, ill teachers cease to find fault with our well meant, 
but ill-constructed, Agricultural Children’s Act. ' 

. “Soutu Essex.” 


(43.)-—From’ Mr. Sun-Inspector MOonsext. 


I.—I was appointed junior sub-inspector to the Leeds 
district under Mr. Redgrave in June 1872 and remained 
there until I became sub-inspector in April 1874, and in 
August of the same year I moved to the Limerick District, 
which I now occupy. ~ 

I].—The counties in my district’ are Cork, Limerick, 
Tipperary, Waterford, Wexford, Kerry, Clare, Galway,. 
Kilkenny, Queen’s, King’s, Carlow. 7 

The principal centres of industry are Cork, Waterford, 
and Limerick. 

The principal manufactures, are woollen and flax, bacon 
curing, tobacco manufacture, and letter-press printing. 
There are under the Act of 1874 63 mills (wool and flax). 
Under the Act of 1864 there are about 12 tobacco-pipe 
manufactories and potteries. Under the Act of 1867 there: 
are 80 printers, 55: tobacco.,manufacturers, and 138 other 
trades, as ironworks, bacon, curing establishments, large 
shops containing..move than ,50,(comprising upholsterers, 
dress and mantle makers, &¢). 0.0 y 
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Under the Workshops Act there are about 1,000 places 
of business. 

IJ].—The hours of work in the textile mills vary from 
6to 6, 6.30 to 6, and7to7. Very little overtimeis worked in 
_ the’ district with my knowledge,'except by printers. "The 
hours of business in the tobacco, iron,»bacon curing, &e: are 
6 +06, and in the large shops from 8 to 6. Iam of opinion 
that printers have too much freedom: with regard to over- 
time, and it is difficult as the law stands to keep‘a check 
upon their overtime. Mu} 

' IV.—Two hours for meals'and the alternative of working 
from 6 to 6 or from 7 to 7 as provided by the Act of 1874 
might well be extended to all other factories. 

If every establishment now under the: Workshops Acts 
were placed under the Factory Act (é.e., virtually abolishing 
the’ Workshops Act), but not requiring registration or 
certification in any place when less than 15 or 20 persons 
were employed, and the doctor’s attendance only required 
in such cases when machinery was employed, the law could 
be much more effectively administered by the inspectors. 

(a.) The Factory Acts are more’ definite in their require- 
ments; at present it is very difficult to deal with an 
establishment employing numbers varying from 45 to 55. 

(6.) Notice of hours of work\in workroom or shop would 
be compulsory at present. In dealing with a great number 
of workshops it is impossible to. remember the hours. of 
each, and it is quite possible if the inspector ca ls late for 
thé employers to say they commenced work late, and if he 
calls early the employer says he' ceases work early, as they 
can work their 103 hours at any time’ between 5 a.m. and 
9 p.m. : 

{e.) Fencing machinery would be also compulsory. 

(d.) Proof of age of young persons would rest with 
the employer in case of prosecutions (7 & 8 Vict. c. 15. 
s. 54.), which is not the case under the Workshops Act. 

(e.) The half-holiday would be gained when less as well 
as when more than five persons were employed. = 

(f.) And small employers: of labour in specific trades, 
suvh as tobacco pipe and tobacco manufacture, printing and 


bookbinding, would be freed from the expenses of the © 


certifying surgeon and the trouble of keeping factory books 
for the sake of two or three young persons. 

V.—From reports which have been made to’ me at 
various times, I feel sure bakehouses should be placed 
under the Factory Acts. 3 

ViI.—tThe system of registration in Ireland is most de- 
fective, and the difficulty of obtaining baptismal registers 
in Ireland is great; these facts make it difficult to carry 
out the half-time system in Ireland. 

Tam of: opinion that the alternate. day system should be 
encouraged, as I think in that way the employer will get 
more effective work, and ‘the child’s education will be 
better from the fact that he can devote an uninterrupted 
day to his or her work. - 

-» VIL—I do not think the staff of inspectors requires to 
betineréased; but I think the title of sub-inspector does 
not convey to the public the dignity of their office or the 
powers with which sub-inspectors are entrusted. 

~The sum of 200/. per annum is not sufficient. to maintain 
for a junior sub-inspector the position which is required of 
him. I think they should commence with the salary of at 
least 250/., and I think the sub-inspectors should increase 
15/. per annum. 

Local: paid assistance in outlying districts, though in 
some cases it might be successful, would on the whole be a 
dangerous experiment, as it is very difficult to obtain men 
ofthe position which such low pay, as must of necessity 
be‘given, would produce free from local bias and prejudice. 

Assistance could easily be obtained from the constabu- 
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lary in Ireland, who in the ordinary course of their night 
patrols might observe if late hours were usual with an firm, 
and inform the sub-inspector, without adding in any great 
degree to their work. 


VIII.—The system of certifying surgeons js very un- 
satisfactory. In large towns, such as (in my district) 
Cork, Waterford, and Limerick, the number of large firms 
who make a handsome agreement with the certifying sur- 
geons they are sufficiently paid. But even in these cases 
they work for the small firms for nothing rather than 
receive the small sum they are entitled to by law. 

In other cases they have sometimes only the care of one 
mill, in which at most three changes takes place (such as 
require their attendance) during the year. In one case in 
my district a millowner is liable to fine for employing all 
young persons unregistered or certified; he is willing to 
have them registered or certified, but there is no authorised 
doctor. The fact being that the doctor will not accept the 
office of certifying surgeons for the legal fees, and the 
millowners will make no agreement for a larger sum. 

The certifying surgeons in my district are— 

G. Wycherley, Southmall, Cork. 

W. Belcher, Bandon, Cork. 

D. B. O’F lynn, Carrignavar, Cork. 

J. O'Neill Sisk, Fermoy, Cork. 

John Jeffries, Woodview, Glanmire, Cork. 

T. Clancy, Kilworth, Cork. 

W. O’Neill, Mitchelstown, Cork. 

M. Lawton, Middleton, Cork. 

W. O’ Keeffe, Mallow, Cork. 

H. C. Garde, Youghal, Cork. 

T. Hannifin, Milltown, Kerry. 

W. H. Lawlor, Tralee, Kerry. 

G. de Landre, Limerick, Limerick. 

J. Heffernan, Cappamore, Limerick. 

P. W. Dillon, Ennis, Clare. 

J. F. Connihan, Kilrush, Clare. 

M. Going, Six-mile-bridge, Clare. 

N. Clayton, Prospect. Hill, Galway. 

J. B. Ryan, Nelson Street, Tipperary. 

J. Stokes, Cahir, Tipperary. 

T. W. Webb, The Villa, Dundrum, Tipperary. 

J. P. O’Brien, Galbally, Tipperary. 

P. B. Stafford, Suir Villa, New Castle Connell, 
Tipperary. 

V. W. Russell, Thurles, Tipperary. 

P. Cleary, Nenagh, Tipperary. : 

J. W. Evans, Waterford, Waterford. 

J. Flynn, Dungarvan, Waterford. 

Hugh Green, Kilmackthomas, Waterford. 

J. Martin, Woodview, Portlaw, Waterford. 

J. Magee, High Street, Kilkenny. 

M. Stirling, Thomastown, Kilkenny. 

W. Green, Urlingford, Kilkenny. 

R. J. Crean, Wexford, Wexford. 

N. Furlong, Enniscorthy, Wexford. 

J. Bym, New Ross, Wexford. 

G. Robinson, Blessington, Wicklow. 

J. H. Sheppard, Abbeyline, Queen’s. 

R. Walsh, Clare, King’s. 

J. M. Matthews, Moate, King’s. 

J. A. Powell, Roscrea, King’s. 

H. J. Rice, Mountmellick, King’s. 

IX.—I lave not had sufficient experience to express an 
opinion. 

fone his question I have dealt with under Question 

o. 4. 

WiuuiaAm T. Monsey. 


FURTHER QUESTIONS FOR. ASSISTANT INSPECTORS AND SUB- 
on INSPECTORS. 


XJ.—Are there in your district many women and children 
either permanently or during a part of the year resident in 
canal boats? Are many of them employed in any way on 

the canal traffic, and in the receipt of wages? What. pro- 
visions might be made for securing the attendance of such 
children at. school? vied 

XII.—What are the usual hours. of labour in retail 
shops, and what the latest hours of closing customary in 
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the large towns and in the country villages within’ your 
district? At what hour would the circumstances of the 
population in the towns admit of the services of women 
and young children employed in shops being withdrawn, 
without causing hardship to the customers or employers, 
or Bone the substitution for such services of those of 
men? 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


ANSWERS. 


(1.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspector AstLry, 
| Forres, Thursday, September 16, 1875. 

XI.—I made inquiries before leaving Ireland, and from 
what I could gather there appear to be no women or 
children employed in canal boats, or in any way connected 
with the canal trafic. 

XII.—As regards the hours of labour in retail shops, 
amongst the large establishments the general custom is to 
close early, but amongst the smaller establishments the hour 
of closing is late, especially on Saturdays and market days. 
As an excuse for the late hours the occupiers allege that a 
good deal of their trade is obtained’ by conveniencing late 
customers who have been prevented from making their 
purchases in the larger shops by the early hours of closing. 
lt appears to me that the best reply to such an argument 
is “that a trade which depends for its existence on working 
“long ‘and unreasonable hours, has no business to exist 
“at all.’ The convenience of the public is not to be pre- 
ferred to the health and comfort of the workers, and the 
former should be forced to give way to the latter. But 
probably little force would be required, and the public 
vyould soon recognise the justice of, and learn to accommo- 
date themselves to the requirements of a law which placed 
all retail shops in which women or young persons are em- 
ployed more on a level with workshops, and which would 
insist on 9 o’clock as the hour of closing at night. 

If the monster establishments an afford to close at 6 or 
7 o'clock, it is not surely too much to call upon the smaller 
ones to close at 9 o’clock. From the information I have 
been able to gather the same remarks will apply to my 
present district in Scotland, and I may add that the hours 
in Scotland are generally earlier than in Ireland, and that 
in some towns I find it is the custom in certain shops to 
give a weekly half-holiday. 

THuRLoW ASTLEY. 


(2.)—From Mr. Suxs-Insprcror Hupson. 


XI.—I have made inquiries in my district, but I cannot 
hear of any women or children who either permanently or 
during a part of the year live in canal boats. 

XII.—I find, in answer to my inquiries, that the usual 
hours for opening retail shops are from 7 a.m. to 8 a.m., 
and the usual hours for closing are 7 p.m. in the winter 
and 8 p.m. in the summer. On Saturdays they are 
generally kept open till 9 p.m., shoemakers and grocers 
frequently till 10 or 10.30 p.m.,and butchers and provision 
dealers till 10 or 11 p.m., and in Norwich till 11 or 12 
o’clock. 

In some of the towns one day in the week is observed as 
a half-holiday during the summer months, that is from 
May to September inclusive, and on that day the shops 
close at 4 or 5 p.m.; in a few towns the half-holiday is 
given throughout the year. 

I should strongly recommend a regulation to be made 
prohibiting retail shops from being kept open later than 
8 p.m. on any night except Saturday, and on Saturdays 
later than 9 p.m. I think such a regulation would be 
popular among shopkeepers themselves SLi 

I subjoin the result of my investigations in some of the 
principal towns in my district :— 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Peterborough.—8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
all the year round; drapers and booksellers on Saturday 
till from 9 p.m. to 10 p.m.; shoemakers till 10.30 p.m. ; 
butchers till from 10.30 to 11 p.m.; druggists till 10 p.m. 

RuTrLANDSHIRE. — Oakham. — Retail shops open from 
7.30 to 8 a.m., and close at 8 p.m. all the year round. 

On Saturdays grocers close at 10 p.m.; drapers at 9 p.m. 

Hunrincponsaire.—Huntingdon.—Retail shops open 
from 7 to 8a.m., and close at 7 p.m. in summer and at 
7.30 p.m. in winter. 

Grocers and provision shops keep open till 10 p.in. on 
Saturdays. 

Si. Neots.— Retail shops open at 8 a.m. and close 
7 p.m. in winter and at 8 p.m. in summer. 


St. Ives. 

Winter. Summer. 
Milliners and drapers - 7.30—7 - - 7.30—8 
Tailors - ~ - 70 —7 - - 70 —8 
Jronmongers - - 7.30—8 - - 7.0 —8 
Grocers - re - (.30—8 - - 7.0 —8 
Booksellers “ - 70 —8 - - 7.0 —8 
Druggists - - 7.30—8 - - 7.0 —8 


On Thursdays they close earlier and on Saturdays later. 

NorroLx.— Norwich.—Retail shops open at 8 a.m. and - 
close at 7 p.m. On Thursdays they close at 5 p.m., and 
on Saturdays at 10 p.m. Butchers’ shops keep open till 
11 or 12 p.m. 

Hull.—Retail shops open at 8 a.m. and close at 7 p.m. 
on Wednesdays, and Saturdays till 8 p.m.; drapers on 
Saturdays till 9 or 10 p.m. ; 

Thetford.—Retail shops open at 8 a.m. throughout the 
year, and close at 8 p.m. in summer and at 7 p.m. in 
winter; on Saturdays they close from 9 to 10 p.m. 

King’s Lynn.—Retail shops open at 8 a.m. and close at 
7 p.m.; druggists and confectioners keep open till 8 p.m. ; 
on Saturday, with the exception of drapers, they close at 
10 p.m.; the majority of drapers close at 7 p.m. One 
draper closes on Fridays at 2 p.m. 

Upwell.—From 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. im winter, and from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. in summer, and on Saturdays till 10 p.m. 
in winter and till 10.30 p.m. in summer. 

CAMBRIDGESHIR#.—Ely.— From 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. all 
the year round, and till 10 p.m. on Saturday. 

Whittlesea.—From 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. in winter,| and from 
8 a.m. to 8.30 p.m. in summer. On Thursdays, from May 
to September inclusive, they close at 4 p.m., and on Satur- 
days from 10 p.m. to 11] p.m. 

Wisbeach.—From 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. in winter, and from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. in summer; on Thursdays they close at 
4 p.m., and on Saturdays at 9 p.m. 

LincoLNsHuIrE.—Stamford.—From 7 am. to 7 p.m. 
throughout the year, and on Saturdays till 9 p.m. 

Boston.—From 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., and during the month 
of May from 8am. to 8p.m. Drapers and booksellers » 
close at 9 p.m. on Saturdays; grocers at from 10 to 10.30 
p-m., and butchers at 11 p.m. 

Grantham.—Retail shops open from 7 to 8 a.m., and 
close at 7 p.m. ; during the month of May they keep open . 
till from 7.30 till 8 p.m. Drapers close on Saturdays at 
9 p.m.; other shops at 10.30 p.m. 

Spilsby. —From 8 am. to 8 p.m.; on Saturdays till 
9 p.m. ; grocers till 10 p.m. 


(3.)—From Mr. Sus-Iysrecror J. H. Bienorp. 

XI.—Women and children in great numbers live on 
the canal boats: plying in my district, but very rarely 
permanently ; they manage to spend one or two nights in 
the week (generally Saturday night) or a portion of them 
in small houses or sheds on the canal side. It is a very 
rare occurrence for a child to be born on a canal boat. 
The man, his wife, and children (sometimes as many as 
eight in number) take their food and sleep in the boat 
cabins, which are about 6 feet long, 5 feet wide, and 
43 feet high. The wife and elder children assist the man 
in steering, getting through the locks, and driving the 
horses which haul the boats on the canal side. On the 
Weaver Canal salt boats the children also assist their 
parents in “ trimming,” 7.¢., loading the boats. 

These children do not receive separate wages, but if they 
were not so employed the parent would be compelled to 
engage and pay lads to assist in loading and in the nayi- 
gation of the boats. 

The education of the children is entirely negletted, and 
a low moral standard prevails among the entire canal boat 
population. 

{ am unable to suggest any feasible means of “securing 
“ the school attendance of these children.” Owing to 
their migratory life they cannot be assigned to any par- 
ticular locality, and the school boards have not attempted 
to deal with them. A system of inspection of the boats 
might be instituted at the place of loading, but if all 
children found on them under the age of 13 were required 
to attend school, the parents would be utterly unable to 
provide for the housing and subsistence of their children 
during school attendance. 

If industrial schools were established at convenient sta- 
tions on the canals in which the children of the canal boat- 
men were to be received and maintained, the parents might 
be compelled to contribute to such education and main- 
tenance. ; 

The principal canals‘are (1) the Trent and Mersey Canal ; 
(2) the Weaver Canal; (3) the Shropshire Union Canal; 
(4) the Stockport and Ashton Canal. 

XII.—The hours of closing of retail shops vary according 
to trade and locality. The latest are the tobacco and cigar 
shops and provision shops which in good sized towns 
(over 5,000 population) are open till 9 or 10 p.m. 


APPENDIX C. 


On market days the drapers’ shops are open till 10 and 
1] p.m. 

On days other than market days, and in general trades, 
the hour of closing is 7 or 7.30 p.m., and in some cases a 
short day is given weekly. 


(4.)—From Mr. Sus-Insrector H. W. Kinperstey. 


XI.—From what I can learn from the superintendent of 
police and others likely to be well informed on the subject, 
there are no women or children in my district living in 
canal boats during any part of the year. 

Some women and children, of course, occasionally accom- 
pany their husbands or fathers up and down the canal, but 
they all have fixed residences on shore, where they are well 
looked after in an educational point of view by the school 
boards. 

XII.—I am informed by persons in a position to know 
about such matters that the usual hours of labour in the 
retail shops in Edinburgh and in the smaller towns and 
villages in my district are as follows :— 


County Towns and 


Edinburgh. Villages. 


8 to 7. 


Drapers, shoe- |] About 8 a.m. to 7 
makers, hat- 


p-m. 
Saturday, 8 to 2 or 3 


ters, &e. Saturday, 8 to 9. 
Grocers, pro- |] About 8 to 9 - | 8 to 8 all through the 

vision dealers, feta, 8to10or | week. 

&e., &e. Riedl De 


Every one I have spoken to on the subject agrees with 
me that any interference on the part of Government with 
the hours of closing of shops, or with the hours during 
which women are employed behind the counter, would be 
highly injudicious, and most inconvenient to both cus- 
tomers and employers. 

Children, I am told, are never employed in shops except 
when the parent keeps the shop and resides on the pre- 
mises, in which case young children are, of course, frequently 
employed just. when they are needed to assist in the shop ; 
but their educational wants are amply provided for by the 
school boards. 

Edinburgh, Henry W. KInperstey. 

September 2, 1875. 


P.S.--The tendency of shop hours is to become shorter 
year by year, but any attempt to enforce an arbitrary rule 
regarding them would, probably, at present meet with violent 
opposition, and in the opinion of some of those best 
qualified to judge might lead to most disastrous results. 


(5.\—From Mr. Sus-Inspector Oswatp. 


XI.—I understand that there are very few families 
residing permanently in canal boats belonging to firms in 
this district. Since the introduction of railways the jour- 
neys on water have been made shorter, and, as a rule, the 
men have houses on shore, returning to their families 
every week or forfnight. In some cases the captain of the 
boat has his family on board for a few weeks during the 
summer months. 

In some instances where the boats are slow from longer 
distances the families reside altogether on board. A num- 
ber have been mentioned as coming from Hull to this town, 
the journey occupying about a week, and the time occupied 
at each end in loading and unloading as about four or five 
days. It would be almost impossible to get hold of these 
children and enforce any regular school attendance, except 
by prohibiting altogether their living on board the boat, 
ak considering the insufficient living and sleeping accom- 
modation, and the bad habits they generally acquire, this 
would greatly conduce to their welfare in every respect. 

The wages earned by the men are good, and they could 
well afford to keep houses on shore. I am informed that 
no wages are, as a rule, paid to these women and children, 
but no doubt they generally assist in the management of 
the boats. 

XII.—The usual hours of labour in retail shops in this 
district are from 8 a.m. to 7, 7.30, and 8 p.m. during the 
first five days of the week. 

On Saturday (market day) the better class of shops close 
at 8.30, 9, and up to 10 p.m., while others keep open till 
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11 p.m., and in some instances till midnight. These,are 
the hours when the shops are open to the public, but some 
of the apprentices and assistants are at work before and 
after hours in setting out the shops and putting away the 
goods. In some cases the apprentices, instead of getting 
the benefit of the relaxation allowed by the Workshops Act, 
are sent, after work has ceased in the millinery, &c. rooms, 
to wait in the shop or show-room. 

In Nottingham the late hours on Saturday are partly 


‘occasioned by the fact that the corporation allows the 


market to be open till midnight, thus encouraging a cer- 
tain class to do their shopping at a late hour. If the 
market could be closed at 10 p.m. the stall-keepers (many 
of them females) would be able to get away at a reasonable 
hour, and the shops would have no inducement to remain 
open. The labour of the shop hands is not so close and 
incessant as those in the work-rooms; but on the other 
hand, as a rule, the former are not permitted to sit down, 
and their meal times are irregular and insufficient. From 
10 to 20 minutes has been stated as the time for dinner, 
and the other meals “anyhow,” except supper, which 
is taken after work hours. 

The shops could all close at 8 p.m. on Saturday without 
causing hardship to the customers or employers, as the 
factories and workshops close at noon or 1 p.m. there 
would be ample time for all to do their shopping. 

Children are largely employed as errand boys, and on 
Saturday their hours are from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. in a great 
many instances. On other days, if resident in the borough, 
they are compelled by the school board to attend half time, 
and this has therefore had the effect of attracting country 
children who cannot at present be interfered with. 

The assistants in shops would regard it as a great boon 
if they would be put on the same footing as the work-room 
hands, and the masters would not, as a rule, object if all . 
were under the same regulations. The withdrawal of the 
females would in time result in the closing of shops on one 
half day of the week, and the young men would thus get 
the same benefit, while the public would suffer no incon- 
venience if aregular day was fixed upon in a locality. 

T. S. Oswaxp. 

August 18, 1875. ‘ 


(6.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspecror SALE. 


XI.—There are a number of women and children con- 
stantly employed in my district, whose only home is the 
canal boat. ‘They are generally the families of the barge- 
men. . 

I have ascertained that the majority come from the 
neighbourhood of Runcorn, and Staffordshire. 

There is, however, a somewhat extensive canal population 
at Marple, with reference to which some interesting in- 
formation (which I enclose) has been supplied me by 
Mr. F. Cooper, of West ‘Tower, Marple, a gentleman who 
has taken the greatest interest in our canal] population. 
Out of the 160 children, which is Mr. Cooper’s estimate of 
the number of canal children resident in Marple, after 
deducting 50 who are are half-timers and employed in 
factories, only 16 are attending school, viz., nine at the 
naticnal school, and seven at the independent school, thus 
leaving 94 to be accounted for. 

During five days last week (including Sunday), 17 foreign 
boats passed through the locks at Marple, containing 46 
children on board, none of whom could read or write, 
whose only home was the cabin of the barge. 

I think it would be advisable to stop the employment of 
boys under 14 years old in connexion with canal boats, 
unless they had obtained certificates of having passed the 
Fourth Standard. I feei sure that girls under the age of 20 
should not be allowed to be employed in any way whatever 
in connexion with. barges or canal boats; and I would 
prohibit the residence on board of women and children 
altogether. 

XII. The usual hours of labour in retail shops, both in 
towns and in the country villages in my district, are from 
8 a.m. to 9 p.m., except on Saturdays, when the majority 
of the shops are not closed before 1] or 11.30 pm. I can 
find no reason why shops should not be shut up at 9 p.m. 
on Saturdays if the markets were closed at that hour. 
In Ashton-under-Lyne there appears to: be considerable 
competition between the small shops and the stalls in the 
market, and as the latter is not closed till 11.30 p.m. the 
shopkeepers find it impossible to shut up their establish- 
ments at an earlier hour. Workpeople are often in the 
habit of putting off their shopping till the last thing on 
Saturdays, but I do not think 1t would be any hardship if 
they found it necessary to make their purchases before 
commencing the afternoon’s amusement. 


Bao 
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j am Sure'thé shopkéepers:as' a ‘body would mot‘at, all 
object to. an earlier/hourifor closing om Saturdays were’ it 
universal: 


Mr. Cooper writes— 

There are two classes of boatmen connected to some 
extent with Marple, the one resident with their families and 
dwelling in the village, the other migratory, who are simply 
passing and re-passing with no certain dwelling-place, 
except the cabins of their own boats. 

First.—As to those resident, of these there are from 45 
to 48 living in Marple. Nearly all are married, and their 
numbers may be summed up thus,— 


Boatmen and wives - - - 90 
Children - - - - 160 
Making a total of - = - 250 


I found last Christmas, when I had them (as in pre- 
vious years) gathered together at a tea-party, that nearly 
all their children (above five years old) went to the Sunday 
school, in this respect being principally looked after and 
cared for by the “ W esleyans ” and the ‘ Primitive Me- 
thodists.” I also found from personal inquiries that in a 
few cases the parents went to chapel. The attendance at 
“ day school’? is more fitful and uncertain. 

Such of the children, about 50, as go to work in the 
cotton mills as_“ half-timers,” of. course go to school, but 
in the majority of cases, where the boy or girl is eight or 
niue years old, they are most frequently found at the boat, 
steering or driving the horse; at the same time I find 
that all the boatmen resident in Marple do let their 
children gain some education, either at the Sunday or day 
school, or both. And I may also add, from my own per- 
sonal inspection, that in the cleanliness of their houses, the 
physical condition of their children, and their general good 
conduct and demeanour, the Morple boatmen are above the 
average. 

Of non-resident boatmen, it is more difficult to speak 
from specific data, but I find from trustw orthy information 
that from 45 to 55 boats, with their families, entirely 


resident on board, and, having no other home, pass through- 


the Marple locks every week. Some few of these come 
from Staffordshire, but the majority of them from Rufcorn 
and the neighbourhood. They generally pass on to Man- 
chester and beyond in some cases, returning in two or three 
days, in others remaining a week away. 

Tn the small cabin the whole family is brought up, and 
though it is* generally small, close, and confined, yet-it is 
no doubt a great’ advantage that most’ of the’ family are 


during the daytime in the open air, either on deck: or on: 


the towing-path of the canal. This no doubt largely.con- 
tributes to their health and vigour; the average number 
on board, besides the father and mother; will be four to 
five, and sometimes six and seven children. Of these a 
very small per-centage, indeed, have any education at all, 
can neither-read nor write, and in very few cases can the 
parents do either. In this respect the migratory boatman’s 
family is very much behind that of those who are resident 
in ‘town or village ; when in the Sunday school, at least, 
they cbtain some good teaching and training. 

I find it is the opinion of Mr. Clark, the lock-keeper at 
Marple, a very intelligent and observant man, that “none 
“ of these boatmen, or a very small proportion ‘of them, can 
** either read or write; and that, as a rule, their children 
* come under no other influence than their parents from 
* day to day and from week to week,” and thus the 
neglect of one generation is unhappily handed down to the 
next. 


(7.)—From Mr. Inspector REDGRAVE. 


> 


Canal Populatton. 


There are three classes of canal boats,— 

Fly boats, clean, well appointed boats, generally managed 
by three men. 

Slow boats, worked by a man and his family. 

Coal and ironstone boats, worked by a man and_ his 
family. 

With respect to the first no serious ground of complaint 
exists.. They are the boats of the large companies. The 
other two classes of boats are most objectionable. 

The families live on board and have no settled habitation. 
Children are, frequently born on board, possibly four or 
five or more sleep in the cabin with about 25 cubic feet 
per person. 

The boats remain a longer or shorter time at the town 
of departure, spend more or less time on the journey, and 
remain a longer or shorter time for unloading.an ‘for a 
fresh cargo at the town of arrival, 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS” ACTS COMMISSION: 


‘There is tid “employment here’ of “any Kind ‘analogous to 
that which would constitute a factory. 

Consequently anything that could’ be done must be i in 
the direction of sanitary and educational’ ‘improvement. ; 

It is difficult to see how any special educational enact- 
ments could reach such a migratory set of children, nor 
again would it be expedient to create something new and 
special to meet the particular circumstance of this class. 
’ The thing to be desired, as it strikes mie, is to render this 
population stationary instead of migratory. 

If it were stationary the school board regulations would 
apply to the children without fresh powers, “ 

If it were stationary the offences against sanitary regula- 
tions would be avoided. ~ 

It has been. suggested that it should be made illegal for 
at ae under 13 to sleep on a canal boat, or any female 
under 1 


But if a female is allowed to sleep on board, it would be - 


impossible to take from her the infant at the breast or the 
little child. 

It should be the aim of laws to keep children with their 
mothers, we see sufficiently glaring the evil of mothers 
leaving their children in the manufacturing districts, hence 
I think the sanitary regulation should be tha no female 
should sleep on board a canal boat. 

This would keep the the mother. with her oittesi: and 
tend to make the class less migratory, and more > easily dealt, 
with by educational and sanitary regulations. 


September 13, 1875. Auex. REDGRAVE, 


(8.\—From Mr. Sus-Insproror JounsTon. 


XI.—As my district does not extend far into the country, 
and the canals do not come much in my way, I have not 
paid much attention to them during my sub-inspectorship, 
but I find that a great deal of informationcan be gained 
at the wharves in Birmingham: by inguiringof: passing 
boats and from the lock-keepers and — eerie 8 
officers. 

My inquiries have been limited to the: Grab Junetion, 
Birmingham, Warwick, and Napton,” bese : Birmingham; 
Worcester, and Gloucester Canalswcror : 

The numbers of women and childrenain 1 receiptio€ wages 
is small, as’ a boat, when they are employed, is generally 
worked by a man and his wife and family. 

On the different canals the proportion of ‘boats worked 
by men_ only and by families vary. For instance, onthe 
Grand Junction, the majority are worked by men; the fly 
boats, which travel day and night, by three rahe “the slow 
boats by two. men, or a man and lad... 

It is difficult to get any statistics on this ronal bie ‘the 
lock-keepers’ and others on the different ‘canals estimate 
the numbers of family boats at from one-third to upwards 
of half, and even two-thirds of the total. 

It is evident from-these rough calculations that there 
must be a large number of women and children living 
during a part af the year in canal boats.. Mdést.of them, 
however, have homes, so that only a small proportion live 
permanently i in the boats. 

The coal boats in Birmingham have. no cabins, and are 
worked by men, and very few bnetgtion of she wgeheral 
carrying trade live here. 

The following are places mentiorieds yy me as. shaving 
a large number of boatmen residing in them: Worcester 
and Gloucester. On the Warwick and Napton Canals : 
Braunston and. Stockton, Cowroast near Tring, Emscote, 
near Warwick, Droitwich. veal) putes 

A great part of the boat-people’s time is spent in lying 
alongside wharves. In Birmingham the hay and straw 
boats, after a journey from Worcester and Gloucester of 
three days, having often to wait 10 days until their cargoes 
are sold out; timber, salt, and lime. boats having to wait 
their turn to unload. They then go to Tipton, Hednesford, 
and other places to take in a return load:of coal, and often 
have delay in ints 3 sometimes in frost bi sees ihe 
or more. 

In winter, too, families stay at “home more. | di hime, 
therefore, that nearly half their time is spent lying at the 
wharves or at home, and that if the school boards in the 
various localities looked sharply after then Ae 
at home, they would get a fair education... . #2 

At Hednesford, a great coaling place} 1am. hole there 
is no school, church, or chapel within several miles..  ~ 


There is a boatman’s Bethel (chapel) and school on the ; 


Worcester Wharf, Birmingham, maintained by the 
and Boatman’s Friend Society (who have establish- 
ments in. Manchester,. Liverpool, : London, » and 
Bristol), and also a large efficient ‘British: school close by 
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in Severn’ Street... These. would. be. available for children 
belonging to boats lying at Worcester Wharf; and as 
ee the other large wharves and the numerous private 
ones belonging to factories and timber-yards, &c. through- 
out the town, the children could go to the nearest public 
elementary school, one of which would be always available. 
1 believe that if the school board were to take it in hand, 
their education during their stay in Birmingham might be 
carried on and a good deal thus effected. : 

T had some conversation with Mr. Davis, the clerk to the 
board, on this subject, who seemed to think at first that 
there would be a difficulty in bringing’ defaulting parents 
before the magistrates, as they might be gone before the 
day of hearing; but he subsequently agreed with me that 
by obtaining a warrant (not necessarily to be executed), 
they might be made accountable on their return. Indeed, 
I do not think that any great compulsion would be neces- 
sary, for the boatmen of the Worcester and Warwick 
Canals seem respectable people, greatly above the class. who 
give the school board most trouble. Many of them own 
or hire boats, and trade partly on their ownaccount. They 
are bronzed, healthy looking, and very superior in physique 
to the Birmingham working population. I must mention, 
too, that Mr. Edward Lloyd, the manager of the Birming- 
ham, Warwick, and Napton Canals, gives them the highest 
character for honesty. ‘They are entrusted with thousands 
of, pounds worth of goods, and it is rare that any defalca- 
tion occurs. 

I fancy that the Worcester and Warwick Canals are 

favourable specimens; for complaints were made to me by 
Worcester boatmen that on the Shropshire Union and other 
canals in the black country the men are very rough in their 
manners...) 
' The Birmingham school board has for the present put it 
out of the power of their officers to interfere with boat 
children, by defining in their byelaw providing for com- 
pulsory school attendance as follows :— 

“The term child means a child residing within the 
Birmingham school district.” 

Boatmen’s children cannot be said to reside here. 

There is nothing apparently in the Education Act which 
necessitates this definition, so that a simple alteration 
would give the requisite powers to compel attendance at 
denominational schools. 

At the board-schools, as Mr. Davis remarked, there 
might be-a-question as to whether the ratepayers’ money 
could be applied to the education of strangers, but he said 
this more in regard to building a school or schools for boat 
children, and I hardly think that such a small matter as 
admitting boat children to schools already established 
would find any objectors. 

This difficulty, however, might arise elsewhere if schools 
had to be provided, and I therefore mention it. 

Having stated the manner in which I think the education 
of boat children might be more or less successfully carried 
out, I must say that I think it isa subject for consideration 
whether the practice of working boats by the assistance of 
women aud children should not be altogether forbidden, or 
at any vate placed under some restrictions, especially if it 
should appear that on other canals than those I refer to 
there is a larger proportion of boat people who haye no 
homes, as the educational difficulty would in that case be 
greatly increased. 

Several persons have expressed their opinion +o me 
strongly in this sense, for although I have said that the 
boat people are healthy looking (it must be remembered 
that they are country bred), there seem to be some draw- 
backs which require correction. 

In the first place, it is a universal practice to travel on 
Sunday just the same as any other day, which ought cer- 
tainly to be prohibited in the case of women and children. 


The boatmen generally would be glad to be relieved from 
Sunday toil, but as all will not agree to rest, the others are 
obliged to press on, fearing to lose their turn to load or 
unload, and incur their employers’ censure for occupying 
more time on the journey than others. 

There may be difficulty felt, however, in interfering with 
the employment of adult males, particularly as railways 
carry special goods on Sundays. 

The only goods of a perishable nature which I can learn 
are conyeyed by canal are eggs, whieh are brought from 
Ireland im large quantities up the Severn. This traffic 
would accommodate itself to any necessary restrictions. 
As it is, the locks atthe junction of the Worcester Canal 
with the Severn are closed the greater part of Sunday. 

It is said that in frosty weather it is necessary for boats 
to travel on Sunday inorder to keep the navigation open, 
but it does not. seem likely that it would often happen in 
the course of the year thatthe canal would be closed by ice 
ona Sunday. When this occurs it cam be cleared by an 
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ice-boat. ata cost. of about 12. per mile. Moreover, this 
objection would only apply to the stopping of all traffic. 

‘There is next the consideration of the suitability of the 
employment for women and children, a great deal of which 
is very healthy work (for children of a proper age), and is 
performed im pure country air, such as steering, cooking, 
and driving,the horse. . Winding up the sluices and open- 
ing the lock gates is not so desirable. Some of the sluices 
are difficult to work, and: children may be set to do it who 
are too young for, the task ;-there is danger too, for I am 
told that two children of about twelve were drowned last 
winter on the Worcester Canal when thus employed. They 
sometimes get caught by the towing rope and are jerked 
into the canal and either hurt or drowned. Young chil- 
dren too are liable to fall overboard; one, aged four years, 
was thus drowned lately at Camp Hill in this town. 

I believe that in the unloading of timber boats women 
are overworked sometimes, Itis the duty of the boatman 
to provide two persons to lift up the heavy deal ’battens by 
each end and place them on the shoulder of the timber 
merchant’s man, who then walks off with them. I saw 
myself a girl of 16. thus employed in very hard work, 
which J think unsuitable for a female, and which, if she 
were in delicate health, would be hkely to mjure her. It 
takes a whole day’s hard work to unload a,boat. Iam 
told by a firm of timber merchants that numbers are so 
employed, and that they assist in craning large trees of 
English timber. 

It is said also that the-men of fiye or six boats will 
collect at a wayside public house, leaving the boats in the 
nominal charge of their families, as they would otherwise 
be finable, they then get drunk and come out and fight 
and use bad language. 


The next evil is the crowding of cabins, which contain 
from.7 to 9 square feet, with a man, his wife, and four or 
five children, and perhaps a lad or even a man to assist. 
I am told that girls of 16 and 18 hire themselves to go in 
boats. 

In fine summer weather they make more.room by erect- 
ing an awning to accommodate a portion of. the party. 

It would require a long and intimate acquaintance with 
canals to say whether there is much objection to be raised 
on the score of decency and morality, and I can only give 
such information as I have been able to glean in a short 
time, but if sufficient evidence were offered of the desir- 
ability from these and other causes of -prohibiting the 
employment of women and children, it would at the same 
time get rid of the educational difficulty. 

I must mention that there seems. to’ be a financial 
obstacle to this course, which is that the canal companies 
are so pushed by the competition of railways, who when 
running alongside canals reduce their tariff below their 
usual charges, that it is said that goods could not be con- 
veyed at these rates unless the most economical mode of 
working were adopted, and that to prohibit the navigation 
of boats by families would ruin the canal carrying trade. 

This is the opinion of Mr. Edward: Lloyd, of the Bir- 
mingham.and Warwick Canal, who says that even if a 
tariff could be fixed by a Parliamentary Committee it 
would not answer to do so, as some branches of their 
trafic would not bear any higher charge.. He instanced 
the Stourbridge brick and fire-clay trade, which is hard 
run by the same goods coming from other parts through 
London. My deduction from the following fact which he 
gave me does not seem to bear this out. ‘The London and 
North-western Railway Company have 16 miles of canal 
on this route (the section from Stourbridge to Birming- 
ham), and they charge 2s. 03d. per ton for that.distance ; 
but, owing to their competition on land from thence, the 
Birmingham and Warwick Canal Company. have to carry 


on the same goods to Warwick, 40 miles, for 10d.. per ton. 


Now it would seem that if-a uniform fair rate were im- 
posed throughout (allowing that the 16 miles is an expen- 
sive section to keep up), the total charge need. not. be 
increased, and the canal company and other carriers could 
then afford to pay men to navigate all their boats, about 
two-thirds of them being so already on this canal according 
to Mr. Lloyd’s estimate. He gave evidence before the 
Railways Amalgamation Committee, in whose reports I 
believe much information on this head is to be found. 

Considering the large number of boats navigated at 
present by men only, this financial difficulty can hardly be 
so great asiis represented, 

Short of absolute prohibition, some regulations might 
be made limiting the employment of women and_children 
in boats, leaving the question of the propriety and fitness 
of ‘such occupation to be solved by the progress of society, 
as follows :— 

1. Prohibiting Sunday employment of women, young 

persons, and children. M 
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2. Prohibitmg the employment of women, young per- 
sons, and children in loading or unloading boats. 

3. Prohibiting the employment of young persons under 
14 in opening lock sluices and gates. : 

4. Providing that all new cabins should be of certain 
dimensions, and both they and the old ones licensed 
for a proper number of occupants, such number to 
be written legibly on the outside. : 

The canal companies might be made responsible 
for this, and as regards keeping boatmen to the 
proper number partly so. The lock-keepers should 
have orders to stop boats and give information of 
offences. In towns the boats might be looked after 
in the same way as lodging houses. 

. Providing that all children living in boats shall attend 
school as provided in the byelaws of the school 
board in whose district they shall remain for a 
period of 24 hours, during which period they shall 
be deemed to reside in such district. 

6. Providing that no child shall be employed in working 
a boat unless he has passed a standard of educa- 
tion. This last to come into force at the end of one 
year from the passing of the Act. A eat 

_ Employment to mean any work in or incident 
to the navigating of a boat, whether for wages or 
otherwise, or under a parent or stranger. 


XII.—The usual hours of labour in retail shops in Bir- 
mingham vary according to the locality. 

In the best parts of the town they are open from 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. in summer, and from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. in winter 
on five days. On-Saturdays they vary as below,— 

Some few 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. or 6 p.m, 
Others 8am. to 9 p.m. or 10 p.m. 

The average hours per week are said to be 63. In many 
linendrapers’ shops, even of the first class, the male ap- 
prentices aged-from 16 to 20 are employed an hour earlier 
and an hour later than the rest in sweeping the shop and 
tidying up, thus vonns from— 

7 a.m. to 9 p.m. in summer 
7 a.m. to 8 pine in winter | five days. 
7 a.m. to 4, 6, or 9 p.m. on Saturday. 
In the inferior parts of the town the usual hotirs are— 
8 a.m. to 9 p.m., five days. 
8 a.m. to 11.30 or 12 p.m. on Saturday. 

Some drapers, but not all, close a little earlier than pro- 
vision shops on Saturday, at hours varying from 9.30 p.m. 
to 11.30 p.m. 7 

The market hall is open— 

7 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
7 a.m. to 1] p.m. on Saturday. 
Some butchers’ apprentices are employed from— 
6 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
5 a.m. to il p.m. on Saturday, 
but they occasionally get a run into the country, once a 
week or so, and they do not appear to suffer in health. 

It will be apparent from the above statement that the 
hours of employment are excessive, and therefore it is not 
surprising that an agitation for their reduction has been 
going on for some years, though unsuccessfully. 

Some influential meetings were held in 1871 with this 
object, which were favourably noticed by the press. 

I have before stated in my reports to Her Majesty’s 
inspector of factories, Mr. Baker, that the long hours and 
gas are thought to be injurious, and that females ought 
to have some protection; barmaids especially suffer from 
debility caused by long confinement in gas heated rooms, 
and the fumes of the spirits. This I have from a chemist 
of some eminence. 

The superintendent of markets, Mr. Hanman, also says 
that the young women employed in the market hall, get 
jaded and wearied and are tempted by friends to go out to 
the neighbouring public houses to take stimulants, which 
leads to bad consequences. He thinks the hall might be 
closed every day at 8 p.m. without causing any incon- 
venience. 

Having made many inquiries, I find that there is no 
necessity for such late hours as prevail at present, all with 
whom I conversed agreeing that if people chose they could 
purchase all that they require by 7 p.m. every night 
including Saturday (some few thought 8 or .9 on 
Saturday). : 

After the above-mentioned meetings in 1871 the shops in 
Bull Street, an important locality, closed at 6 p.m. on 
Saturday for three months; but gradually most of them 
relapsed again as a few would not keep strictly to the 
agreement. 

We see to some extent how people can do without 
shopping or keeping shop on Saturday by the example of 
Oe basis who carry on a large portion of the clothing 
trade. 


or 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


The reason why people go shopping late is simply 
because the shops are open, and numbers of the working 
classes who are paid at 2 p.m. sit in the public-houses 
drinking until 10 or 11 p.m., when they go to make their 
purchases with what little cash remains. The state they 
are then in is not calculated to conduce to a rapid trans- 
action of business. A provision dealer who supplies a low 
class of customers complained much of this ; Sometimes a 
husband and wife come into his shop half intoxicated and 
cannot agree upon what they shall buy. 

Mr. Hanman and many others believe that early closing 
on Saturdays would be the greatest boon not only to shop- 
keepers, but also to the wives of such men, as it would put 
a great check on Saturday drinking by compelling them to 
go marketing earlier, before they have spent so much of 
their money. 

Many persons advocate the compulsory closing of shops, 
but Iassume that to be out of the question. It seems to me, 
however, that shops might be closed at 8 p.m. usually and 
9 p.m. on Saturdays without causing any inconvenience 
(I should say, 7 p.m. every day were it not that such a 
violent transition from shopping till 12 p.m. might cause 
discontent, though there is really nothing to hinder it), and 
considering that the withdrawal of females and young 
persons would not absolutely close all shops but only a 
portion ; and that in provision shops chiefly adult males 
are employed, and the male apprentices under 18 could be 
spared, I recommend that it should be made unlawful to 
employ females and young persons after 7 p.m. usually, 
and 8 p.m. on Saturdays, as a beginning. The hours may 
be further limited in a few years when the public have got 
accustomed to this. 

It would also be proper to limit their period of 
employment to 10 hours a day (i.e. 12 hours less meal 
times). 

Ido not think that such an enactment would tend to 
discourage the employment of females in shops, but rather 


' to the adoption of these hours for males also. 


As a matter of fairness to grocers, if they are to close 
early on Saturday, Sunday trading ought to be more strictly 
dealt with, 

Although there is no necessity for it here (whatever may 
be the case in London) number of hucksters’ shops are kept 
open. 


(9.)—From Mr. Assistanr-InspecTOR WALKER. 


XI.—I have personally no knowledge of the class of 
persons referred to, and do not therefore consider I would 
be justified in offering any answer to this question, 

XI1.—The hours of labour in retail shops are from 
8 a.m. to 7, 8 or 9 p.m. five days a week, and on Saturdays 
from 8 a.m. to 8, 9, 10, 11, and later in many instances. 

I am of opinion that the protected classes should not be 
employed in these shops more than 12 hours a day, with 
suitable intervals for meals. Once a week, perhaps on the 
weekly market night or Saturday night, in the option of 
the employer, the hour of closing might be prolonged until 
9 p.m. but in no instance later. The shops in which 
women, young persons, and children are employed are 
principally those of drapers, milliners, hosiers, boot and 
shoemakers, and hatters, and when it is considered that on 
an average the working classes do not require to visit these 
establishments oftener than once a fortnight, it ought not 
to be regarded as a hardship to them if obliged to make 
their purchases before 9 p.m. Besides it is only inferior 
shops that are kept open later than 8 or 9 p.m., and it would 
therefore be in the interest of the working classes, and 
enable them to make their purchases with more advantage 
than at present, if all shops of the same class were obliged 
to close at the same hour. It is possible that were the 
services of women and young children withdrawn earlier 
than at present a few shopkeepers unwilling to close their 
places of business at early hours might substitute the 
labour of men for that of females; but it is believed that 
this would take place to a very limited extent, as female 
labour is equally if not more suitable in many instances 
than male, and considerably cheaper. 


(10.)—From Mr. Sux-1nspecror Hoare. 


XI.—There are two canals running through my district. 
The Bridgewater Canal and the Manchester, Bury, and 
Bolton Canal. 

Women and children are found much more in the boats 
on the former than in those on the latter, as the traffic of 
the latter is to a great extent the carrying of coals in small 
flats short distances. 
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Some women and children live in the boats all the year 
round, in fact they have no other home, whilst others lock 
up their houses and live in the boats for a week or fortnight 
at a time, according to the distances the boats have to 
carry their cargoes. ; 

There are many women and children travelling through 
my districts in these boats, for, with the exception of a 
certain class of boats belonging to the Bridgewater Canal 
Company, all the boats, as far as I can learn, are allowed 
to carry women and children; in the class of boats men- 
tioned where it is forbidden, the change was adopted at the 
instigation of the late Countess of Ellesmere, when the 
canal belonged to the Duke of Bridgewater ; these boats 
carry a master, a man, and a lad of about 14 to drive. 

A few days since, I found in one large boat belonging to 
Runcorn a family of seven children, the eldest a girl of 
about 16, this boat had a cabin at each end ; in another, a 
small boat loading coke for Wolverhampton, I found five 
children, the eldest a boy of about 12, all of whom had 
been born on board and were living in one small cabin, 
where, when the cargo was on board, they could only 
pack like herrings in a barrel. } 

When at Runcorn the elder of these children used to 
attend Sunday school, this occurred oftener than once a 
fortnight. : Paar ; 

The boatman’s wife does the cooking, assists in steering, 
and takes a turn with the bigger children in walking along 
the canal bank driving the horse, mule, or ass. 

I cannot learn that any wages are paid to the women or 
children, save that having a big lad on board, the boatman 
draws money for his driving. nee. 

The only means I can see of getting these children 
educated is to forbid them living in the boats until they 
are 14 years of age, or 13 if they obtain an exemption from 
the Education Department, or to establish open schools 
at the places where the boats load and discharge. I 
believe there is such a school at Runcorn but I cannot 
speak positively ; if the latter plan be adopted, the duty of 
looking after these children might be entrusted to the 
school boards. 

I cannot learn that the Salford school board has ever 
given its attention to these children, unless they by chance 
live within the borough. ‘ ‘ uA 

XII.—As far as I can learn, the retail shops in my district 
are, with some few exceptions, opened at about 8 a.m., 
and closed at from 8 to 9 p.m.; in parts of Salford, in 
Heywood and Farnworth, the later hour is general, and in 
these places 10 p.m. is the closing hour on Fridays. 

The above-mentioned closing hours do not apply to 
Saturday; on that day the shops in my district, with 
solitary exceptions, are kept open until a late hour, in the 
towns in many cases until 11.30 p.m., and in the villages 
from 10 to 11 p.m. 

No greater on could be conferred on both the em- 
ployers and employed, than by the compulsory closing of 
retail shops at a reasonable hour, excepting butchers, 
bakers, fishbmongers, and fruiterers; the trifling inconve- 
nience to consumers would be only temporary and very 
soon avoided by the consumers themselves. | 

I think the shops might be allowed to remain open until 
7 or 8 p.m,, and on Friday and Saturday until9 pm. ° | 

Excepting in retail shops the Saturday half-holiday is 
so very general, that the working classes have the afternoon 
and evening of that day to make their purchases if they 
were compelled to make them two or three hours sooner 
than they do at present, I am satisfled many would leave 
the public-houses earlier and with more money in their 
pockets. 


I scarcely think the substitution of men’s services for 
those of women and young persons would be practicable or 
advisable, as it would open the door to irregularities with- 
out remedying the present evil. 


No women and young persons engaged in workrooms 
should be allowed to be employed on Saturday afternoon 
or evening in any way, unless such hands have been given 
a half-holiday on some other day in the week. At present 
the working hours on Saturday in small retail shops are 
often from 7 or 8 a.m. until 5 p.m. inthe workroom, and 
from 5 until 11 p.m. serving in the shop; nothing will 
stop this wearing work but closing the shops earlier or 
making stringent regulations respecting the hours of 
employment. ; ; 


Many, I may say a majority, of the retail traders would 
gladly Risse sae eebecially on a Saturday, could they 
but afford to risk losing their customers, who seem to take 
a pleasure in dawdling over their purchases and changing 
their minds. 4 

Combination has been already attempted in some trades 
with a view of securing a weekly half-holiday, but failed 
for want of unanimity, the objectors being almost inva- 
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riably a small minority. In some parts of England I know 
it is otherwise, but I have confined my report exclusively 
to my present district. 
C. W. Hoare. 
September 9, 1875. 


(11.)—From Mr. Sus-Iwspecror Firron. 


XI.—On portions of the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolver- 
hampton Canals, and on the canal at Stourport, where four 
barge builders have their boat-yards, and at Selley Oak, 
near Birmingham, I meet many bargemen and their fami- 
lies. In the little intercourse [have held with these people 
I have found them much less uncouth and rough in their 
language and demeanour than barge people are generally 
reputed to be. I see the women steering the barges, and 
occasionally, but not often, tugging at the tow ropes on the 
towing-paths. I do not know whether these women are 
paid for working with the barges, or whether, as I have 
generally considered them to be, they are in all cases either 
the wives or grown-up daughters of the men who live in 
and among the canal boats, but they do not appear to be 
too laboriously worked. 

There are often three or four children to be seen in the 
canal boats, so that there must be in the whole, a good 
number of. children living with their parents in the boats. 
Sometimes a young girl or boy drives the towing horses 


_ on the canal sides. 


The chances of education for children living in canal 
boats must be very small. But as all canal boats appear 
at intervals to spend some days at the wharfs unloading or 
taking in coal, brick, iron, or other cargo, there must, in 
the course of the year, probably in the course of each 
month, be a period of several days at a time during which 
the children might be sent to school. In quays or depdots, 
much frequented by canal boats, it might be found practi- 
cable to open schoolrooms, so that the children from the 
boats could attend school when the barges are not on their 
journeys. 

I think it would not be more difficult to provide for the 
attendance at school of the children resident in canal boats 
for a certain number of days in each year than it is for lads 
engaged in mines or in agricultural employments to make 
up during each year a certain number of attendances, as is 
required in the Agricultural Act, 1873. 


Additional Notes. 


I have made inquiries during the months of September 
and October, respecting the matters suggested by the 
questions proposed by the Commissioners, at various canal 
offices, and from bridge masters and lockkeepers at Lea- 
bury, Newent, Stourport, Droitwich, Stoke Prior, Kings- 
norton, Upton-on-Severn, Pershore, Evesham, and Wor- 
cester. 

As however the greater part of the residences, if any, 
on land, of the persons occupied in canal traffic; in the 
district over which I am sub-inspector, are in places beyond 
the limits of my district ; I have gained but little practical 
information, beyond hearsay evidence, as to places outside 
my own district. I have obtained very little information 
from Herefordshire. 

The chief systems of canals in my district are those ot 
the Severn Canal Carrying Company, whose boats ply 
between Gloucester, Worcester, and Birmingham. <A few 
boats also travel between Gloucester and Worcester to 
Stourport ; others ply between Gloucester, Newent, Led- 
bury, and Hereford. A few boats go up the Severn to 
Shrewsbury. Some boats pass through Worcestershire on 


‘the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Canal occa- 


sionally, commencing or terminating their journey in 
London. Others carry salt direct from the works at Stoke 
Prior, near Bromsgrove, and from Droitwich salt works to 
London and other places. 

The chief centres of the homes of the canal boatmen 
and their families plying on canals in Worcestershire, 
appear to be at Wolverhampton, Oldbury, Dudley Port, 
Birmingham, Gloucester, Oxford, and London, and some 
few reside in Worcester. As these several towns are in 
the districts of seven different sub-inspectors who have no 
inter-communication as to the districts visited by each 
other, it would be very difficult to follow out any particular 
series of boats from one end of their journey to another, 
so as to be in a position to form a correct notion of 
facilities for the schooling of children or other matters 
affecting the domestic life of each set of boatmen plying 
on the several systems of canals. 

The wages earned by the canal people are, I find in 
most cases, paid to the headman of each boat, who is paid 
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a given sum per voyage, and who provides the assistance 
of and pays the wages ‘to other persons who help him in 
managing the boat. In many cases a man lives on hoard 
with his wife, and the woman in such cases takes a large 
share in the labour of working the boats. The children 
also are often employed in driving the cattle on the canal 
sides, and occasionally have to perform the very heavy 
work of lifting the sluice doors and opening: the “ paddles ” 
and gates of the locks on the canals. ‘his work, though 
not continuous, often requires much exertion, even from a 
strong man, and is considered by all persons whom I have 
consulted as labour far too heavy for women, or especially 
for young children to be called upon to perform. 

A lockkeeper at Stourport told me that he had seen 
women from canal boats unloading iron and heavy planks 
from the barges at some depéts, and he considers that on 
the whole the women have the hardest share of the work 
on canal boats, as the wife or mother of the children, who 
is not always married, not only assists in navigating the 
boat, helping to draw the locks off, open sluice gates, &c., 
but she also does all the work on board, cooking, and 
cleaning out the sleeping chamber, &c. 


As the wages are a matter of contract between the em- 
ployer or person who charters the canal boats, and the 
headman of each boat who is responsible for the employ- 
ment and pay of all other persons who are ever employed 
on board the boats while plying on the canals, it would be 
difficult to estimate the wages, or pay apportioned to the 
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I was told at Stourport Locks by some men on board 
the “ Albert from Gloucester ” that a very large number of 
women and children are employed in navigating canal 
boats at Wolverhampton. Occasionally two or more 
women work the boats alone without the assistance of any 
man on board, and these women do all the work of the 
whole journey, as my informant said, “exactly as us chaps 
do.” {was told that one woman at Wolverhampton, the 
widow of a boatman who, formerly worked on the canal, is 
herself head or captain of a canal boat, and takes the con- 
tract for the several trips or journey hiring other persons 
who under her own directions assist in working the boat. 


Probably all particulars as to canal traffic at Wolver- 
hampton and the Dudley and Birmingham districts have 
already been laid before the Commissioners, as these 
places are not now in my own district, I have not visited 
them since I left that part of England. 


The lockkeeper at Diglis at Worcester tells me that from 
25 to 30 boats per day pass through the locks under his own 
control. The chief cargoes are mundic (or vitriol works) and 
phosphate manures, and deals on journeys upward towards 
Worcester and Birmingham, and forage and bricks and 
manures on return journeys towards Gloucester. About 
300 different boats ply on the/ canal traffic through the 
town of Worcester. Probably one half of the persons 
inhabiting these- boats have homes of some sort at 
Gloucester, others at Birmingham, Dudley, or elsewhere. 
Very few boatmen have residences on shore at Worcester ; 
only eight children known to be children of canal boat- 
men attend the board school or any other school in 
Worcester. If we accept the estimate of three or four 
children to each of 300 boats, there would be at least 900 
children of parents passing through Worcester whose 
homes are on board canal boats. 

At the commencement of 1875 the officer appointed by 
the board school in Worcester visited a number of canal 
boats in Worcester to make inquiries as to the schooling of 
children on board the boats whose parents had their homes 
in Worcester, and under his persuasion a temporary resi-« 
dence on shore has been found for each of eight children 
belonging to various canal boatmen. One or two of these 
children, now attending school, live with their elder sisters, 
who are engaged in the glove trade in Worcester while 
the parents are on their journey in the canal boats. In 
two cases the mother has stayed on shore while her chil- 
dren go to school, and has quitted her residence. on the 
canal boat to make a home on shore for the children. 

These are, I believe, the only children of parents living 
in canal boats in any part of my district who attend any 
school. 


A gentleman residing near Bromsgrove, who has had 
much experience in the management of canal traffic, has 
informed me that some years ago on a portion ‘of the 
Bridgewater Canal, over: which he at that time had the 
control, an attempt was made to get the women fromthe 
boats: to live on {shore and lookoafter:the education of 
the children while the memswere «working. the: boats: on 
their journeys 3, unexpected :difficulties, ‘however, arose in 
carrying, out the project. Themen in some cases, where 
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the wives had been persuaded to quit the barges and reside 
on shore with their children, took other. women. as their 
companions on board, and neglected their wives and fami- 
lies on shore, and the project of prohibiting or interfering 
with the residence on board the boats,.and the employ- 
ment of women in the canal traffic of that district, was 
abandoned, together with the hope of giving some solid 
education to the children. S iinelives 

This gentleman, whose name. I am not authorised ,to 
make public, will at any time, if applied to, be happy to 
furnish all the information he possesses to the Commis- 
sloners. af ig. dip me9)3 

The journeys of canal boats plying through Worcester- 
shire sometimes occupy as much as three weeks on Jong 
journeys from the starting-point to the end of the trip, 
and probably three or four days are consumed in loading 
and discharging cargo at each terminus. In other cases 
the usual duration of a trip is from eight to ten days, with 
two or three days at each terminus. 

The usual time of the residence of the parents and their 
families on shore appears to be so short, and subject to 
such frequent interruptions, that I do not think it possible 
that any fasting results could be obtained by sending chil- 
dren to school during the day spent while their parents 
are occupied in loading or discharging cargo at the depots. 
To carry out the education of the children completely some 
arrangements would haye to be made for their residence 
ashore while their parents are absent on their canal 
journey. The whole subject then would resolve itself into 
a question as to how suitable homes could be provided 
for the children during their education. 

_ A groundwork of any comprehensive plan for educating 
ali the children of canal boatmen must therefore be regu- 
lated by the funds at the disposal of the parents, That is 
to say, the wages earned by the men, and the portion of 
such wages which they could afford to set apart for the 
education and maintenance of their families while living 
ashore in a domicile altagether separated from their own 
floating home, must be considered in any scheme by 
which schooling (other than gratuitous instruction) is 
proposed to be given to the children. 

‘The various towns and localities in which the canal boat 
population have their homes on shore are so widely 
scattered, and in so many different districts of the sub- 
inspectors of factories, that it is possible that identical 
information, together with data respecting-the estimated 
wages, numbers of children, and other details, may be 
frequently repeated in different communications sent in to 
the Commissioners from the factory staff. 


The chief places of shore residence of the canal popu- 
lation will, however, probably be ascertained by the Com- 
missioners with sufficient accuracy to enable them to fix 
upon special localities in which details of information as 
to wages, numbers of persons employed, and all other 
statistics can be obtained without liability to error or 
repetition. 

In- order to get accurate particulars as to the canal 
traffic passing through Worcestershire, Hereford, and that 
part of Salop which is in my own district, any person 
entrusted with such an inquiry would have to visit Glou- 
cester, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Oldbury, Dudley 
Port, Oxford, Reading, and London (Newent, Hereford, 
and Ledbury for Herefordshire), and also Shrewsbury for 
part of the Severn traffic. i 


I think that in a few daysa gentleman authorised to 
make inquiries at these several towns and the canal locks 
and depdts connected with them, and provided with the 
information already supplied by the factory staff, would 
be able to ascertain all necessary particulars respecting 
canal traffic, and the means of educating the children of 
persons employed on canals in the counties of Warwick, 
Worcester, Gloucester, and Oxford, which are at present 
the only portions of England from which I have any in- 
formation respecting canal traffic. 


XII.—The early closing movement has made considerable 
progress in the principal towns in my district during the 
last two or three years, and the hours of closing, excepting 
in a few retail shops, are rarely later than 9 p.m. 

In some towns Wednesday or Thursday is found a more 
convenient day than Saturday for the shops to close early, 
z.¢é. at 3 or 4 p.m., but the rule for all shops'in a town to 
close early even on one afternoon in each week is not uni- 
versal. I should say that from 8 or 9 a.m. to 7 p.m is the 
time during which shops are usually kept open in my 
district. » Grocers and. provision dealers in-some places are 
<ept open till 


10 or 11 p.m. Dairy: 
In:some towns,as' in; Hereford, all the grocers and all 


the izonmongers, and some others, close early on one after- 
noon in the week, and other tradespeople on different days. 
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In such places the local. markets or the markets open in 
distant towns regulate the days of closing early. 

_ I think that there is a growing tendency among all shop- 
keepers to close their business early on Saturday if possible, 
although there are frequently one or more members of a 
trade, such as drapers or other retail shops, who will not 
agree to be ruled by the, general desire that ali the shops 
in one trade should close their establishments on one 
particular afternoon in each week. } 

In Newport, in Monmouth, in 1869 all the drapers except 
three small establishments near the docks wished to shut 
their shops early on Saturday, but this want of unanimity 
caused the attempt to make Saturday a universal half- 
holiday to be abandoned. In Knighton, in Radnor, a few 
of the drapers and grocers tried to establish a Saturday’s 
half-holiday in 1871, but in this case also a few tradesmen 
would not consent to close their shops, and the few who 
had tried to establish the custom of closing early gradually 
reverted to the original hours. 

In shops, such as drapers and outfitters, where the 
needlewomen go away for their Saturday half-holiday, 
leaving a number of delicate young girls to serve behind 
the counter till late in the evening, the latter frequently 
complain that they also are not allowed a.weekly half- 
holiday. In some drapers’ shops, however, I have found 
that it is the practice for the milliners and dressmakers 
from the workrooms to leave their needlework on Saturday 
at 4 p.m. and to resume work as shopwomen, serving 
behind the counter until a late hour, perhaps 10 or 11 p.m. 
The same practice is tollowed in some printers and book- 
binders’ establishments, to which a stationery and book- 
seller’s shopis attached. The girls engaged in bookbinding 
after leaving the workrooms on Saturday having to attend 
to customers in the stationery department, in which news- 
papers and periodicals are sold, until 10 o’clock or later in 
the evening. 

I think that a law is required to meet such cases, and 
also the cases of children employed in workshops after they 
have ceased their day work in factories. (See Question IV. 
at page. 105.) 

I do not think that any legislation is required to hasten 
the general extension of the custom now almost universal 
in London and other large towns of making Saturday a 
general half-holiday. Nor do I think it desirable to inter- 
fere at all with the private arrangements of each owner of 
a retail shop in terminating his day’s work at the hours 
that may suit his own convenience. As a general rule 
shops are not opened before 8 or 9 a.m., and, except in a 


few market towns from which the customers go away by 


late night trains, the hours of closing are seldom later than 
7 or 8 p.m. 

There is no necessity for restricting the hours of employ- 
ment in shops to the same extent as in factories or work- 
shops where machinery has to be watched and attended, 
and where the labour of actual manufacture is continuous. 
Moreover, if all shops were closed at -the same hours as 
factories, and workshops, a very large number of people 
would have no opportunities for making their purchases. 

I would not, however, allow any women, excepting the 
owners of an establishment or the wives and daughters of 
the owners, to.\serve in shops after 9 p.m. daily, nor after 
4p.m. on Saturday or one other day in the week, allowing 
a latitude as to the day on which the half-holiday is to be 
given, so as to suit the requirements of different market 
towns. I would apply the same rule to all male persons 
under the age of 18 serving in shops, including among 
such male servers in shops the young ‘‘cash boys” or 
accountants, who, in large establishments, are subjected to 
a continual strain of mental work, not perhaps intellectual 
but exhausting, because it must almost in all cases be got 
through hurriedly to conciliate the impatience of customers. 

There is no real necessity for keeping retail shops open 
until an unreasonably late hour at night in any part of 
England, unless possibly it be so in some seafaring towns 
to suit the convenience of mariners. I can quote a case in 
point. At Tredegar, in Monmouthshire, where there. are 


large iron works, the shopmen and women employed in . 


drapers’ shops complained to me in 1870 that they were 
obliged to serve in the shops till a very late hour on Satur- 
day “‘ because their chief customers, the workpeople in the 
“ ironworks adjacent, did not get their wages paid, and 
“* therefore could not make their purchases until late in the 
“ evening.” On inquiring from the managers of the iron- 
works I was assured that for many years the payment of 
all hands had been completed at an early hour, “ never 


later than 3 p.m.” on Saturday, and that this had been 


done with the express intention and desire that the work- 
men and their wives might be able to make their purchases 
early on the Saturdays ; but that from some caprice or other 
the people in the district preferred to: put off their shopping 
until late in the evening. I: have no ‘sympathy with 
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caprices:of people’ who cause others to suffer for their own 
pleasure, and ‘I should be glad to see a law passed which 
would enable ail women and all young men’to cease work- 
ing in retail shops at the hours I have suggested. 

Of course exceptions must be allowed in the case of bar- 
maids, waitresses at eating houses, and certain other 
cases. A rule closing all shops at a very early hour would 
cause hardship to some classes of purchasers, such as do- 
mestic servants, whose only hours for going to a shop are 
often until late in the evening; but J think that a con- 
siderable curtailment of the hours of service “ behind the 
counter,” to which a large number of delicate girls and 
youths are now liable, might be carried out with great 
benefit to the young people, and without any loss of profit 
to their employers. 

Epwaro B. Firron. 

August 1875. 


(12.)\—From Mr. Sus-Insprcror Bowxine. 


XI.—There are a considerable number of women and 
children living and employed in canal boats starting from 
this town (the Birmingham Factory Act districts do not 
extend much beyond the borough boundaries). These 
wowen an! children are so employed in most cases 
throughout the whole year. There are some, however, who 
only work with the boats during the summer months, 
having homes on shore in which they live during the 
winter. ‘Che: women and children who travei and work 
with the boats are not employed by the canal companies 
nor are they in receipt of wages. ‘lhe father. undertakes 
the care of the boat during the journey, and makes use of 
his wife and children to assist either in steering or follow- 
ing the horse on the tow-path. Asa rule, the boatman 
and his family have nothing to do with the loading and 
unloading of the boats, though I believe the coal boats 
are often an exception to this rule. I have ascertained that 
the children often commence to learn their work at the age 
of 6, and between that age and 13. almost all the children 
of boatmen living in boats are employed to assist their 
parents, and hardly ever go to school. The father’s wages 
average from 20s. to 25s, a week, after paying the expenses 
of his, horse, &c.,.and he has his cabin to live in, and of 
course no rent or taxes to pay. 

The foregoing remarks apply to what his called .‘‘ the 
“slow boat trafic ” which forms the greater. portion of the 
whole. Besides this slow boat traffic there are what are 
called ‘fly boats.’”? ‘These two classes of boats compare 
with. ordinary and express trains on railways. The men 
in charge of the fly boats are generally of a superior class 
to those who work in the slow boats, and they never take 
their wives and children with them; so that, of course, in 
the case of the children of these men there is no special 
educational difficulty. The work of these fly boats is 
done by men... The master or, steerer receives about 
4l. 17s. 6d. a week and engages three mento help him, 
paying them each about 1/. a week. 

For these boats the companies find horses. From Bir- 
mingham they are mostly employed in the hardware traffic 
for shipment from Liverpool, and they do the distance from 
this town to Ellesmere Port, about 98 miles, in 36 hours. 
The result, therefore, of my inquiries as to the question of 
education for the children of canal boatmen has been this :— 
That by far the larger number of boatmen, starting from 
my district, have their wives and children living with them 
all the year through in the boat; that their children, as a 
rule, never go to school; that the labour of the wives and 
children is believed to be indispensable in the present 
system of working canal traffic, and is certainly indispen- 
sable to the parent who may have to support a wife and 
five oy six children on small and uncertain wages (I ought 
to mention here, that in calculating the wages of these men 
it must be taken into consideration, that in slack time a 
man’s boat may be tied up for a week or a fortnight while 
he earns nothing); that it is during the school age, 8 to 13, 
that the labour of the children is most convenient, for 
when they get older they cannot with any fitness continue 
to be huddled up in the cabins, and the conclusion seems 
to be, that unless it is considered possible and advisable to 
revolutionize the whole system of canal working, and forbid 
women and children from living and travelling in the boats 
the difficulties in the way of educating the latter are 
insurmountable. J need not point out that the main 
difficulty is, that no parish or place is responsible for them, 
nor the parents to any parish or-place. I was informed at 
one canal office that some of the men after leaving Bir- 
mingham are not seen again for a year, durmg which time 
they may have been all over North and South Wales, 
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Cheshire, or Lancashire, and that to trace their course 
would be most difficult ; and even were this difficulty over- 
come, unless the mothers were forbidden to live in the 
boats, any system of educating the children would be 
incomplete, under which arrangements were not made for 
boarding them also. 

As bearing upon this question, I may remark that from 
personal observation and inquiry, I am satisfied that the 
life these children lead is physically a healthy one. As 
contrasted with factory children, they are certainly robust 
and strong, and this, notwithstanding the fact, that some- 
times as many as 10 people live in the cabins, the measure- 
ment of which rarely exceeds 270 cubic feet. The cabins 
on the whole are kept fairly clean, some remarkably so, 
and among some of the younger and steady boatmen, there 
seems to be an emulation to make their cabins as clean and 
smart-as possible. They can also, almost always, be 
thoroughly ventilated and purified by opening the trap in 
the fore part. Sunday working isa rule on all canals. 
The evidence as to its necessity is conflicting. In the case 
of the fly boats it may be indispensable, but as men only 
work these boats no interference would be called for. In 
the slow boats, doubtless, the necessity for a Sunday journey 
somtimes arises, but I am informed that this would be less 
frequently the case if the men would only push on a little 
more during the weekdays. 

In conclusion it may be borne in mind in dealing with 
this question that 30 years ago no women or children lived 
in canal boats, and that most probably, their doing so has 
been the result of the competition of the railways, which 
has compelled canal companies to convey their traffic at_a 
cheaper rate. I find, also, that with rerard to the cleanli- 
ness of the boats, some of the companies have inspectors 
whose duty it is to see that this is attended to. 

XII.—The usual hours of opening and closing retail 
shops in Birmingham are between 8 a.m. and 9 p.m. on 
the first five days of the week, and from 8 am. to 
9, 10,11 p.m. and even later on Saturday. In the large 
and important shops the hours as a rule are not excessive, 
and could not well be improved by legislation; in the 
smaller ones they often average 14 hours a day, which, in 
my opinion, is two hours longer than any woman or young 
person ought to be employed. . I consider that there would 
be no difficulty in carryiug into effect an Act which pro- 
hibited the employment of any woman, young person, or 
child before 8 a.m. or after S p.m. throughout the week. 
It is possible that in the first instance this might lead to 
a few shopkeepers attempting to substitute men’s labour 
for that of women and young persons, but I think this 
would speedily right itself, for I feel sure it would not be 
found to pay, for in shops where women and young persons 
are employed, there is, as a rule, no necessity for late 
shopping, and very little is actually done. In the country 
villages in my district the hours are much the same as in 
Birmingham, but during the harvest time there is-a slight 
difference as to the necessity for late shopping. Some 
of the village shops sell nearly everything from a lucifer 
match to a reaping machine, and often have to attend to 
the needs of agricultural labourers at a late hour. In 
these cases, however, all that could be required would be 
that young men oyer eighteen should conduct the late 
sales. 

Cuares R. Bowuine. 

August 31, 1879. 


(13.)—From Mr. Sun-Inspector Mostyn. 


XI.—I have not been able to discover that there are. in 

my sub-division any women or children living on board 
canal boats, either permanently or during a part of the 
year. 
7 A few boys, some of whom are children, i.e., under 13 
years old, are employed _to drive the horses on the canal 
towing paths, and as there may be some difficulty in se- 
curing the attendance at school of children so occupied, 
I submit for consideration whether it may not be desirable 
that the employment of children on the boats or banks of 
a canal should be prohibited. 

XI1.—The usual"hours of labour in retail shops in my 
sub-division are from 8 a.m. till’8 p.m., but these hours 
are subject to many alterations, exceptions, and modifica- 
tions, a few of which I will endeavour to give. In the 
large towns, such as Swansea, Cardiff, Newport, Carmar- 
then, Aberdare, Merthyr Tydfil, &c., the shops are open 
much later than 8 on Saturday nights; often till 10 or 11, 
ov even 12 on exceptional Saturday nights, such as those 
falling immediately before Kaster, Whitsuntide, and Christ- 
mas. ‘There is an old Welsh saying, which being inter- 
preted means “A clean heart at Master, and new clothes 
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“on Whitsunday.” The latter part of this saying is very 
religiously adhered to, and the Saturday night before Whit- 
sunday is a very late one indeed in all the smaller millinery 
and dressmaking shops. ‘To counterbalance the late hours 
on Saturdays, the shops are closed early one day in every 
week, some at 2, some at 3, 4, or even 5. This early closing 
is pretty generally observed at Swansea, Cardiff, Carmar- 
then, and Newport, and some other towns, but cannot be 
said to be universally adopted in any town. In the smaller 
villages and towns shops are seldom kept open much after 
9 p.m.,even on Saturdays, and 8 is the usual hour on other 
nights. The market days do not much affect shops in 
small country towns in the way of causing them to be kept 
open late. ‘The majority of the customers are farmers and 
agricultural labourers, with their wives and families, most 
of them living at some little distance from the town ; such 
people start early for home. 

The question as to the hour at which young and female 
labour could be withdrawn from shops without causing 
hardship is very far from being free from doubt and diffi- 
culty. I believe that shopkeepers are as anxious as those 
they employ that their shops shall be closed earlier than 
they are at present. Repeated efforts have been made by 
them in several towns in my sub-division to fix an earlier 
hour for closing all the shops, but those attempts have 
been frustrated by a few who would not close, and notably 
in the case of one town by a single individual, who would 
keep his shop open, and who finally caused all the other 
shopkeepers to return to their late hours of closing. These 
efforts of the employers themselves may, I think, fairly be 
accepted as evidence that they would welcome any legisla- 
tion that would give them relief, and at the same time 
protect them from each other. My own opinion is strong 
that all the shops in my district might be closed at 7 on 
ordinary nights, and at 9 on Saturday nights, without in- 
flicting hardship upon any one. Exceptions might be made 
for shops dealing in articles of food, and for all shops on 
the particular Saturday nights before mentioned ; but the 
real difficulty appears to me to lie in closing all shops, 
which cannot be done without introducing a new thing, 
and interfering with the labour of male adults; and yet 
I am unable to see any other way of giving relief all round 
and confining shopping within something like reasonable 
limits. Taking my own sub-division, I am of opinion that 
the people would gladly accept such legislation, close as 
would be its character. The Commissioners, with their 
wider experience, will be better able than 1am to form a 
just opinion as to whether it would be well received by the 
country generally, or applicable to its varied circumstances 
and localities. 

Were the provisions of the. Factory Acts extended to 
servers in shops, 7.e., to children, young persons, and fe- 
males of any age, I fear they would inflict great hardship 
upon many employers, and create immense temptation to 
break the law. . The shopkeeper who was served by women 
would find himself at a disadvantage as compared to his 
neighbour, possibly in the same trade, whose servers were 
men; the man who elected to employ male adults onl 
could keep his shop open as long as he liked, and I fear 
the result would probably be an increase in the number of 
men serving in shops, and a consequent decrease in the 
number of women, whereas one and all would, I think, 
gladly see matters tending in an opposite direction, and 
room found for the female brickmakers and pilers of iron, 
and for the coke-yard and tip girls, in some of those more. 
feminine occupations in which much of the male strength 
of our country is now being frittered away. 

THomas Pym Mostyn. 

Norton Lodge, West Cross, Swansea, 

August 31, 1875. 
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(14.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspecror Cammron. 


XI.—There are only two canals in the Belfast district, 
the one extending from Belfast to Loch Neagh; and a 
small canal, some four miles in length, near Strabane, in 
county Tyrone. On the latter I am informed that neither 
women and children are employed, nor are they employed 
on the former, where the majority of the lightermen are 
single ; but living on the lighters for -a portion of the year 
are some 17 women and about 50 children, none of them 
being, as I have said, employed in the canal traffic, nor 
being in receipt of wages. 

‘To secure the attendance at school of the children during 
the portion of the year to which I have referred, it would 
be necessary to separate them from their parents, and haye 
them boarded as well as educated, the which presents a 
very grave difficulty, more especially as under existing 
legislation regarding school attendance, the fact of their 
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non-employment would exempt them from the necessity for 
such attendance. 

XII.—In Belfast and the country towns and villages, for 
the first five days in the week retail shops close, as a rule, 
between 6 and 7 o’clock in the evening. In Belfast most 
retail shops keep open to,a later hour on Saturdays, and 
many on that day to an hour so late as 10 o’clock, or even, 
in the poorer parts of the city, to 11 o’clock. This is also 
the case in the country towns, &c., where Saturday being 
the market day, brings with it the principal business of the 


week. Young children are very rarely employed in the’ 


retail shops save as errand boys; and, with regard to the 
women, there would be much. difficulty in dispensing with 
their services, as in the drapery and millinery establish- 
ments, where they are mainly employed, their duties are 
mostly confined to the selling of feminine articles of dress 
and for domestic use to their own sex; and though it is 
quite possible that men might transact such duties with 
efficiency, yet the substitution of male employment would 
be a misfortune to the young women of the class from 
which shop assistants are taken, for were restrictions im- 
posed on their services, they would, | fear, be gradually 
dispensed with in favour of those of men, and they would 
thus lose a means of livelihood. 

In my opinion the only effectual means of bringing 
about a cessation of the undoubted hardship implied in 
attendance behind a counter to the late hours referred to, 
would be to legislate for the absolute closing of all retail 
premises after a certain hour; and though such legislation 
might at first glance appear to be too comprehensive, yet, 
as it would admit of no unfair competition, I imagine retail 
shopkeepers would themselves become its advocates. 


(15.)—From Mr. Sus-Iysrector WoopeGarte. 


XI1.—I have the honour to state, for the information of 
the Royal Commissioners, that on receipt of the two fur- 
ther questions from them, I at once took steps to make 
inquiries on the subject. 

1 first called on Dr. Mapother, the under medical officer 
of health, 18, Merrion Square North, Dublin. He told 
me, as far as bis knowledge was concerned, he knew of 
no instance when a women or child lived or was employed 
on board a canal boat, but he advised me to see Mr. Beau- 
sert, the secretary of the Midland Railway Company, 
Broadstone. This gentleman informed me that their canal 
traffic was carried on by means of steamers, and that no 
women or children were allowed on board either to live or 
work. 

IT next called on Mr. Nicolas Butter, canal trader, 
Broadstone, and his clerk. Mr. Butter told me that in all 
his experience he had never seen a woman or child on 
board a canal boat, and in corroboration of this he called a 
bargeman who had been 40 years in their employ, and 
who stated that he knew of no instauce of a woman or 
child being employed or living on board a canal_ boat. 
Mr. Butter’s barges travel as far as Mullingan and Long- 
ford, performing the journey in about three days. 

I also called on Messrs. John McCann and Sons, canal 
traders, North Wall, and Messrs. Arthur Guinness, Sons, 
and Company, and their statements were identical with 
those of Mr. Butter’s clerk. 

I finally called on Mr. Cooke, secretary, Grand Canal 
Office, James W. Harbour, and he corroborated what all 
the previous men had told me. 

XII.—I visited the following places with a view to 
obtaining some information on the above points :— 

James H. Webb, 10, Corn Market, Dublin, millinery, 
dressmaking, tailoring, &c.—The hours of work of the 
dressmakers, &c. are from 9 to 7, and on Saturdays 9 to 4. 
They employ three salesmen. The shop opens at 8 and 
closes at 7, and on Saturdays, which is their busiest day, 
the shop shuts at 9 p.m. his is the largest and principal 
shop in the poorer part of the town, and they think if an 


Act was passed regulating the hours of saleswomen they - 


will have to employ men altogether. 

Pim Brothers, dresses, millinery, &e., South George 
Street.—Hours of work, 9 to 6; when taking stock they 
may keep the saleswomen until 10 p.m. They would like 
to stop at 8 every night if this could be made general 
throughout the town. If employers would pay wages 
earlier than they at present do, z.e., on Fridays instead of 
on Saturdays, the shops might close at 8 p.m. on Satur- 
days. 

a J., South George Street, draper.—No workshop, 
only a retail shop; employs three saleswomen who come 
at 9; the shops shuts at 7.30 p.m., and on Saturdays at 
11 p.m. If wages could be paid on Friday instead of 
Saturday he could ciose at the same hour every day. 
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_ Mac Donald, Adam F., 64, South George Street, mil- 
linery and dresses—Employs 10 or 15 women behind the 
counter. The shop opens at 9 and closes at 8, and on 
Saturdays at 11 p.m. Thev say they will suffer no hard- 
ship if the hours of saleswomen are limited, provided all 
the shops large and small are brought under the Act. 

Forrest and Sons, Grafton Street, millinery, dresses, &c., 
—Employ two saleswomen. ‘The shop is open from 8 to 6 
every day in the week. ‘This is one of the “ aristocratic ” 
shops of Dublin, and they do not depend on the payment 
of wages like the smaller and less fashionable ones. 

Edward Sparrow, Sackville Street, shirts—This is a 
retail shop; employs four saleswomen. Shop open from 
8 to 6.30, and on Saturdays 8 to 7. 

McSweeney and Co., Sackville Street, dresses.—Employs 
Si ye Shop open 8 to 6.30, and on Saturdays 
6 to /. 

John Collins and Co., North Earl Street, off Sackville 
Street, a poor person’s retail shop for haberdashery.—Mr, 
Collins was’ very abusive and insulting, and declined to 
give any information whatever, but one of his salesmen 
informed me privately he employed five saleswomen. Shop 
opens at 8 closes at 8.30, and on Saturdays 8 a.m. to 12.30 
night. 

With reference to the above remarks I think 103 hours 
a day is sufficient for a saleswomen to be employed, from 
8 am. to 8 p.m. with 13 hours for meals. The more 
aristocratic shops do not keep open late as their customers 
are not of the class dependant upon wages. A great deal 
of difficulty might be overcome if some pressure could be 
brought to bear upen employers with a view to their 
paying their workpeople their wages on Friday instead of 
on Saturday. 4 

In Dublin a large number of their principal shops close 
at 6 p.m. 

Vith reference to the hours of closing in country towns. 
At Balbriggan, a small fishing town, the shops are gene- 
rally open from 9 to 7 and 9 to 9 p.m. but not later; in 
the latter case I am told it is only those shops where spirits 
as well as haberdashery are sold that the shops are kept 
open so late. 

At Newry, which is the chief town in this district, the 
shops are open from 9 to 7, and on Saturdays from 9 tu 9 
and 10 p.m. ' 

The poorer classes regard Saturday as their market day, 
and the town clerk, Mr. Dockerty, thinks there would be 
great difficulty for some time in carrying out the Act, in 
the event of one being passed, limiting the hours of women 
behind the counter. i 

In Portadown, the hours of opening and closing the 
shops are from 8 to 7 and 7.30 p.m., and on Saturdays to 
10 and 11 p.m. 

A. J. K. Woopeartr. 

August 14, 1875. 


(16.)—-From Mr. Sus-Insprcror Mrape Kine, 


XI.—I have reason to believe that a great number of 
women and children live permanently in canal boats, 
having no other place of residence. All the woren, and 
as many of the children as are in the least degree com- 
petent to perform any manual labour, are undoubtedly 
employed in various duties incidental to the navigation 
of the boats. ‘The women are, in addition to domestic 
occupations, such as cooking and caring for the different 
members of their families, frequently engaged in steering 
the boats, and they render material assistance in their 
passage through “locks.” 

The children are for the most part employed in driving 
the horses. ‘They cannot, as a rule, be said to be in the 
receipt of wages; the usual practice of canal companies 
being, I believe, to contract with one man (the “ captain ””) 
only for the navigation of each boat, barge, or flat. ‘Vhat 
man then procures such assistance as he needs, which in 
a majority of instances seems to be afforded by members 
of his own family. : 

So long as the women and children are permitted to 
live on the boats I cannot conceive that any provision for 
securing the attendance of the latter at school will be 
effectual. But with all due difference, dealing as I am 
with a subject, on the details of which I feel scarcely com- 
petent to form an opinion, I would suggest, for the con- 
sideration of the Commission, that the residence of all 
females and children on the boats should be entirely pro- 
hibited for many reasons in addition to that already alleged, 
when the ordinary means of securing the children’s atten. 
dance at school might be adopted. 

Q 3 
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For further and more valuable information and sugges- 
tions on this subject, | beg to refer, the Commission to Mr. 
W. H. Boddington, whose long experience, coupled with the 
interest he has taken in our canal population, cannot fail 
to give weight to any remarks he may make. 


XIJ.—The hours of labour in retail shops vary so much, 
not only in different towns and villages but even in the 
different streets and shops that it is almost impossible to 
namé any as usual. Nor is their. much less variety in the 
hours of closing. ‘Taking Manchester for example, in 
three or four of the principal streets the shops are closed 
on the first five days of the week at from 7 to 8 o’clock, 
and on Saturdays from 1 to 2, whereas in other parts of 
the city the shops may be found open until 10 or 10.30 p.m. 
on the first five days, and as late as 11.30 or midnight 
on Saturdays. 

Iam of opinion that the adoption of a uniform hour for 
closing the shops, which, of course, can only be made 
effectual by compulsion, would be more satisfactory to 
employers and employed than the withdrawal of the 
services of women and young persons. 

lf the former course be adopted the hour of 8 may, I 
think, be fixed upon for closing without causing hardship 
to customers or employers, excepting perhaps certain 
dealers in provisions and medicines. 

The fact of the closing hour being compulsory would 
induce customers to accommodate themselves to the cir- 
cumstances. 

The withdrawal of women and young persons only may 
lead to a discontinuance cf their employment and the 
substitution of men’s services, unless the hour of such 
withdrawal be so far postponed as to render the gain in- 
appreciable to those whose interest we are chiefly consulting. 

W. O. Mrav Kine. 

Manchester, August 17, 1875. 


(17.)\—From Svus-Inspecror Caprain Mar. 


1. The condition of the floating population of our canals 
is very unsatisfactory in three respects ; namely,— 

(1.) The large amount of Sunday labour demanded of 
them. 

(2.) The improper crowding of both sexes, of all ages, in 
their very small cabins. 

(3.) The almost total absence of education among their 
children. 

2, I will presently offer a few remarks on the two 
former of these evils. They are, unfortunately, very diffi- 
cult to deal with; and it may be said, I fear, that other 
classes of our population suffer as much, in these respects, 
as those of whom | write. if 

3. But recent legislation has placed the canal children 
in a position altogether exceptional with regard to edu- 
cation. The Education Act of 1870 has provided for 
the compulsory education of all children in every other 
class of the community, while my unhayspy young friends, 
the “ boat children,”’ are entirely excluded trom its benefits. 
If we suppose every district in the country to have elected 
its school board, and every school board to have adopted a 
compulsory clause among its byelaws, the children of our 
boatmen, resident in no district, but migrating daily from 
place to place, would still elude the grasp of the officer, and 
grow up in ignorance, all the more palpable, from contrast 
with the universal education around them. 

4, I am very anxious, in dealing with this subject, to 
avoid even the appearance of over-statement or sensational 
expression. Nearly every remark that I have to make is 
the result of personal investigation. From an experience 
of three years as manager of a’ Sunday school attended 
exclusively by the children of boatmen, I can affirm that 
75 per cent. of their number are not perfectly acquainted 
even with the alphabet; that not more than 2 per cent. can 
read well, and that writing and arithmetic: are almost 
unknown among them. 

5, Iam well aware that some respectable boatmen occupy 
cottages and send their children to day schools; while 
others endeavour to “tie up”? near home on Sunday, and 
avail themselves of Sunday schools. But a far greater 
number nave no habitation but their boats, in which many 
of them work on Sunday, as in other days, and their chil- 
dren can thus receive no education whatever. 

6. It is important to know the number of persons 
engaged in canal navigation, and the number of children to 
whom these remarks apply, but the census returns supply 
information on the former point only. The number of 
persons enumerated in barges on canals in 1861 was 11,915, 
consisting of 8,494 males and 3,421 females. 

It is difficult even to estimate how many of these were 
children of school age; *but by the kindness of the canal 
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manager of the North Staffordshire Railway, I have been 
informed that in 18 boats belonging to the company there 
were carried 42 children, 29 male and 13 female, of whom 
10 male and 5 female, or 15 in all, were of school age, and 
that during one week, 499 children of all ages were found 
in the boats from all quarters which passed through one of 
their locks. Assuming the proportion of children between 
5 and 13 years of age, to be the same in the latter case as 
in the former, we have 178 children of school age traversing 
this one canal during one week; and we may thus form an 
idea, however imperfect, of the total number to be found 
on the 3,000 miles of canal in the United Kingdom. I 
think that the fact of so many children, the youth of one 
entire class of our population, being totally debarred from 
the educational advantages possessed by all other children 
in the country is one which may well arrest the attention of 
the Commissioners. 


7. I wish to add a few words on the two other subjects 
already referred to, viz., the promiscuous crowding in the 
boat cabins, and the almost universal practice of Sunday 
labour. 


8. The cabin of a canal boat is about 8$ feet long, 
5 feet high, and 6% feet wide at its widest part. Within 
this space are frequently crowded at night a man and 
his wife and six children. J have known a case in which 
it was made to contain nine children, besides the parents. 
In one of the North Staffordshire boats, at the date of the 
return to which I have referred, there were six chil- 
dren of the following ages :—Males, 11, 6, and 13 years; 


. females, 16,13, and 8 years old. No argument is required 


to prove the gross impropriety of such a state of things ; 
the only wonder is that so many human beings can be 
stowed in so small a space, which contains, moreover, the 
cooking stove, the cooking and domestic utensils, the 
clothes and provisions—in fact, all the worldly goods of 
the family. 

To show that this is no isolated case, ] may add that 
during the week ended January 28, 1872, there passed 
through one lock on the Trent and Mersey Canal, four 
boats containing six children each, 23 boats containing five 
children each, 24 boats containing four children each, and 
43 boats containing three children each, in addition to the 
parents. Of course many of these were really children no 
longer, and the evil is thus largely increased. 

9. The prevalence of Sunday labour is perhaps even 
more to be deplored. A short time ago I made a Sunday 
voyage in. a boat from Stoke-on-Trent to Wheeleck in 
Cheshire, for the purpose of observing with my own eyes 
the extent of this evil. We met during the day no less 
than 56 boats, plying in precisely the same manner as on 
other days, their occupants debarred alike from the spiritual 
and physical blessings of the Sabbath. 14 might fairly be 
assumed that an equal number would have been met with 
travelling in the opposite direction; and I learned at one 
of the canal offices'on the route that, on an average, SO 
boats passed through an- adjoining lock during Sunday. 

It should be remembered that.these boats contain not 
only men, but also large numbers of women and children, 
many of them more or less occupied in the work of navi- 
gation—steering, driving horses, opening locks, &c.—a faci 
which creates a wide difference between the Sunday traffic 
on canals and that on railways, which. is carried cn. ex- 
clusively by men. Tee 

Can it be wondered at that these people, thus living and 
thus working, should be allowed by all who know them 
to form one of the most degraded portions of our popu- 
lation ? Per ai 

10. Nearly every boatman to whom I have spoken on 
the subject deplores the continuance of the present system. 
Some of them conscientiously “tie up”? on Sunday, and 
others leave their wives and families on shore and navigate 
their boats by the assistance of hired hands. ‘I am assured 
that the boats of these men are worked more efficiently 
and, taking efficiency into account, quite as economically 
as the others. 

1]. Many large employers -also are fully alive to the 
existing evils, and anxious to reduce them. Efforts have 
been made by them to diminish both Sunday traffic and 
herding in the cabins, but masters and men alike declare 
themselves unable to combat successfully with the mischief 
without the assistance of general legislation, which, if well- 
cansidered ana. moderate, would, I believe, be readily 
accepted by the great body of those concerned. 

12. It is satisfactory to be able to add that the system 
of Sunday closing has been successfully in operation on 
the river Weaver, in Cheshire, for many years, I have 
been told on the spot that the change effected in the con- 
dition and character of the people by its adoption was 
most suprising, and the trustees’ engineer informed me 
that @ suspicion having been aroused that Sunday traffic 
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was about to be resumed, he was waited on by the “ flat- 
men” with an energetic protest. The case of the river 
Weaver,, which is a “closed navigation,” is certainly 


' different to that of most ordinary canals, but making full 


allowance for this difference, the success of the experiment 
must be acknowledged, as an encouragement, so far as it 
goes, to similar efforts elsewhere. 


13. I had rather leave to others, better acquainted with 
the conditions and requirements of inland navigation, to 
propose the remedies for the evils I have described, but 
it may be proper for me to offer one or two suggestions. 

(1.) Lean see no reason why education should not be 
made compulsory for the boat children as well as others. 
This would, of course, involve their exclusion from the 
boats while of school age. If as a consequence, it should 
be necessary for all boatmen to leave their wives and 
families on shore, and hire labour, the overcrowding in the 
boats would be in a great measure remedied; and the 
temporary inconvenience which would certainly be caused 
would be ultimately more than balanced by the resulting 
benefits. 

(2.) It might perhaps be considered sufficient, at first, 
if all canal locks were compulsorily closed for a limited 
number of hours, say from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. on Sunday. 

14, I am not aware of any women or ‘children working 
for hire in canal boats. 

XII.—The usual hour of: closing in retail shops, both in 
town and country, is about 8 p.m., except on Saturday, 
when they are kept open till 10, 11, and sometimes 12 
o’clock. Provision dealers keep open up to the latest 
hour, but there are comparatively few women and children 
employed in these. 

A half-holiday, from 2 p.m., generally on Thursday, is 
given in many shops in most of the large towns. 

I think that the services of women and children might 
be withdrawn at 8 p.m. without injury to any one, except 
on Saturday, when the time might be extended to 10 p.m. 

Sam W. May. 

Congleton, August 17, 1875. 


(18.)—From Mr. Sus-Insprcror Monsett. 


XI.—There are, so far as I can discover, no women or 
children employed in canal boats in my district. 

X4iI.—The hours of labour in retail shops in large towns 
in my district are, as a rule, from 9 a.m.—7 p.m. (and on 
Saturday 9 p.m.) in summer, and from 9 a.m,—6 p.m. 
(and on Saturdays 8 p.m.) in winter. 

These hours do not vary much in the villages. 

I am of opinion that women and children (the latter are 
little employed in retail shops) could not be withdrawn 
before the hour of closing the shop without prejudicing 
their chances of employment. 

I do not believe that the closing of ali retail shops upon 
one afternoon in the week, say at 4 p.m., would injure 
trade, and it is greatly wished for and pressed by those 
employed. 

If this plaa were adopted, some other day than Saturday 
should be selected for the half-holiday, as upon that day in 
my district country people come from great distances into 
the towns to transact business for the week, and con- 
sequently work is carried on until a late hour. 

W. T. Mons. 

57, Catherine Street, Limerick, 

August 17, 1875. 


(19.)—Froat Mr. Juntor Sup-Inspector Carns. 


XI.—-Though there are numerous canals running through 
my district (Hast Birmingham) it so happens that nearly 
all the wharves and other places where information could 
be obtained are situated in the other two divisions of 
Birmingham. 

My two colleagues therefore, Messrs. Johnston and Bow- 
ling, are collecting evidence, and will answer for the whole 


_of the Birmingham district. 


XII.—Hours of labour in retail shop— ~ 

(1.) In first-class shops, situated in the principal streets, 
from about 8.30 a.m. until 7 p.m. in the winter, and 8 p.m. 
in the summer. On Saturdays, as a rule, the same hours 
are observed, some, however, remaining open until 8 p.m. 
in the winter, and a few of the larger establishments closing 
early in the afternoon. 

(2.) In other shops the hours of labour, generally speak- 
ing, are from about 8.30 a.m.—9 p.m. on ordinary days. 

On Saturdays, however, some of the shops in the heart 


of the town remain open until 1] p.m. Others, and per- — 


haps the majority (and especially in the leading thorouch- 
fares), do not close until midnight. ‘ 

Ido not think that the labour of women could be dis-. 
pensed with before 9 p.m. without hardship to both cus- 
tomers and employers, as in the winter the majority of the 
workpeople do not leave their places of employment until 

p.m. 
Ido not think that such a restriction in the hours of 
labour of women and children would lead to the substitu- 
tion of men’s labour, for the shopping hours would remain 
the same on all days except Saturday, the very day on 
which the working classes (owing to the half-holiday) have 
more time for shopping than any other. 

August 23, 1875. 


(20.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspecror Cramp. 


XI.—In the Blackburn part of my district (Leeds and 
Liverpool Canal) a considerable number of both women 
and children are permanently resident on the canal boats. 

They are employed exclusively in the canal traffic. The 
master and mate receive wages, which go to support the 
whole family. It often happens that the women and chil- 
dren do the work of the mate, so that in these cases the 
boats are worked by one man and his wife and children. 

In the Bolton part of my district the canal navigation is 
generally for short distances, and the boats are worked by 
men and boys from the collieries. Occasionally, however. 
boats with women and children on board arrive from Run- 
corn and Manchester. In these cases the same remarks 
apply as to Blackburn. 

Tam unable to suggest any provision for securing the 
attendance of these children at school, short of the total 
prohibition of their employment on the canal boats. Gene- 
rally speaking, the boatman has no other home than the 
boat where he and his family live. Even when he has a 
house, neither he nor his wife or family stay at it more 
than a day or two at a time, just sufficient to get pro- 
visioned for the next trip. 

As to the necessity for some improvement in the means 
of education of the canal population, the following is the 
opinion of one of my correspondents who has for 27 years 
been employed as agent on a canal in my district. He 
says: “If anythiag can be devised to get hold of this 
* floating population it is very desirable it should be done, 
as the amount of ignorance from the parents downwards 
is most lamentable. As far as my experience goes, there 
is scarcely one in twenty in either sex at any age that 
can write their own name, and the children are being 
** brought up exactly the same as their parents.” 

XII.—The usual hours of labour in retail shops in my 
district (towns and villages) are from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. or 
from 8.30 a.m. to 8 p.m. The latest hours of closing, 
market days and Saturdays, 10 p.m. and 11 p.m. 

I am of opinion that the hours of labour in shops might 
be fixed between 8 a.m. and 8 p.m. (less two hours for 
meals), with an extra allowance of one hour in the evening 
on market days and Saturdays. The late hours on market 
days and Saturdays are more a matter of custom than of 
necessity. The factory population now cease work at 
5.30 p.m. on the first five days of the week and at 1 p.m. 
on Saturday, and two and a half hours in the evening, 
with seven or eight hours on Saturday, would be amply 
sufficient for them to make their purchases. Of course 
the half-holiday in retail shops in manufacturing districts 
must of necessity be given on other days than Saturday ; 
in Bolton, for instance, the Wednesday half-holiday is 
strictly observed. I do not think that the compulsory 
withdrawal of women, young persons, and children from 
retail selling shops at 7 p.m. or 8 p.m. on the first five 
days of the week and at 9 p.m. on Saturday would deprive 
them of a means of employment, as the reduction of hours 


_ would rather tend to an increased demand for assistance, 


and more women would be attracted to the employment if 
early closing hours were guaranteed. Adult males would 
not be likely to stay later hours than those generally 
adopted, unless paid extra wages at an increased rate for 
overtime. 


Wan. Dawkins Cramp. 
August 24, 1875. 


(21.)—From Mr. Assistant-Inspector Corns, 


XI—I am not able to give the Commissioners any Ins 
formation respecting the’ canal population, but I should 
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think it would be an almost impossible task to make any 
legislative provisions for securing the attendance at school 
of the children of such a migratory race, who are scarcely 
two days together in the same place. 

XII.—I am strongly opposed to the legislature interfering 
with the hours of employment of women and young persons 
in retail shops. ‘The present Labour Acts only affect the 
hours of work of women, young persons, and children en- 
gaged in any manufacture or handicraft, and I think it 
would be unwise to go further. 

Tam very much afraid if the hours of employment of 
females serving in shops were to be restricted, many em- 
ployers would dispense with their services altogether, and 
take on adult men’ in their places, and thus one of the very 
few openings for respectable female employment would 
be closed. 

Moreover, if females employed in retail shops are to be 
interfered with, I cannot see why the hours of women and 
girls serving in refreshment rooms, bars of hotels, and other 
similar places should not also be restricted. 

The early closing movement is becoming more widely 
spread every year, and I think it would be wise to leave this 
matter to be adjusted by public opinion. 

Rogert W. Co.es. 

August 9, 1875. 


(22.)—From Mr. Suzs-Insprcror Cooke Taynor. 


XI.—There are but few, if any, of such persons in my 
district, and I know nothing whatever of them. 

XII.—The usual hours of closing both in towns and 
villages in my district are from 9 a.m. to 6, 7,8, and 9 p.m., 
and sometimes an hour later on Saturday, according to the 
kind of articles sold. The latest classes of shops are the 
grocers and drapers. There is, in my opinion, no need in 
any retail trade that I know of (excepting the refreshment 
trade, which stands on a different basis from all others) of 
working longer hours than those legal under the present 
Workshops Regulation Act, 7.¢e., 12 hours a day, with 13 
hours out for meals,=103 hours. If every shop were to 
exhibit conspicuously in its window what period of twelve 
hours within the legal limits it had chosen, no inconvenience 
would result either to customers or employers. In time, 
I believe, indeed, such a practice would be extremely 
beneficial to both classes of persons, conducing to greater 
regularity among purchasers, and discouraging excessive 
competition among shopowners. 

I do not believe that a reform to this extent would be 
seriously inimical to the interests of women. At the same 
time I feel that it has now become necessary that I should 
state my deliberate conviction here, that the only just 
principle upon which a government can proceed in “ pro- 
tecting ’’ adult women in the direction of limiting their 
opportunities of earning, is by extending that principle also 
in the direction of offering other opportunities of earning 
to them, as many as they are able and willing to take 
advantage of. ‘The two processes are and should be cor- 
relative. ‘‘ Protection”? in the narrower sense is merely 
restriction, a course of action often useful and desirable 
in itself, but certainly not embracing more than one half 
the problem of the legislative regulation of labour. 

WuateEy Cooke Taytor. 

August 6, 1875. 


(23.)—Frou Mr. Sup-insprcror JONES. 


XI.—There is a distinction to be drawn between the 
canal boats employed on long voyages, and those engaged 
in conveying coal and pig iron from one work to another in 
this district. 

The steerer who has charge of the former (which are 
known by the name of cabin boats) contracts for each 
journey or trip, receives so much per ton for the cargo, and 
employs his family to assist him, they have never been paid 
direct by the carriers. 

No correct estimate of the number employed in this 
traffic for one particular neighbourhood can be given as 
these families belong to no town or village, but lead a 
vagrant, wandering life, making their boat their home. 

‘The law does not recognise these contractors as servants 
of the carriers, and sometimes a dishonest man will work a 
boat a month on his own account and for his,own business, 
the only redress the owners have being through the county 
court. 

I have never heard of any instance in the neighbourhood 
of weekly wages for steerers. Many plans have been 
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suggested and tried to secure the regular attendance of the 
canal boat children at school without success. 

In my opinion unless these families can be brought to 
anchor in some fixed residence and the traffic carried on 
exclusively by men, no scheme would be found to be 
effectual for securing for these children a fair education. 

The Bridgwater trustees some years ago opened a school 
especially for these neglected children, but the experiment 
failed, and the building was soon closed. 

XII.—The usual hours of labour in my district are in 
the large towns from 8 a.m. to 7.30 p.m., and on Saturday 
from 8 a.m, to 10 p.m. \ 

In the outskirts of towns a little later, and in the 
villages the small shops are closed as a rule only when the 
owners retire for the night. ; 

With regard to the second part of the subject the views 
are so various, and my experience on this matter so slight, 
that I should not care to venture an opinion. 


(24.)—From Mr. Sus-Insprctor Ricnmonp. 


XI.—There are very many women and children throughout 
my district who live either permanently or during a part of 
the year on canal boats. 

With regard to the payment of women and children, the 
prevailing custom is for the father to receive a certain sum 
for working a boat, and he makes his wife and children 
assist; so that, though not actually receiving wages them- 
selves, their employment is necessary to work the boat. 

There are two kinds of canal boats—one, the larger, 
called “‘ flats,” and the other named “ narrow boats.” ‘The 
cabin accommodation of the former is much more com- 
modious than that of the latter; and, as “the flats” do 


‘not generally travel such long distances as “‘ the narrow 


boats,” the ‘ flat-men” are apt to have homes on shore. 
But the men who work the “narrow boats” do not obtain 
such good wages, and as they travel long distances are 
wont to take their families with them, having no home but 
the boat. ‘The cabins of these “ narrow boats ” are utterly 
unfit for the numbers that often live and sleep in them. 
I have myself seen families of eight packed into these dens, 
which measure from 12 to 15 feet in length, with a 
breadth of 8 or 9 feet. i 

As for education there is none among those children who 
live continuously on canal boats. School boards find 
themselves powerless to enforce attendance at school among 
them, as they are here to-day and thereto-morrow. I have 
known several instances of children working in factories 
and: workshops full time, who, on my interfering, have been 
sent to work on canal boats to avoid going to school. I 
can see no means for securing the attendance of such 
children at school, except to forbid children living on canal 
boats at all. 

I may add that some medical officers of health in my 
district are of opinion that many of the contagious diseases 
are imported into towns by these ‘‘ narrow boats.” 


XII.—The hours of labour in retail shops vary very 
much in different towns, and different parts of towns. 

In Liverpool, in such streets as London Road which 
abounds in drapers’ shops, the hour of closing on Saturday 
nights is 11 p.m. or even later. ‘The same hour prevails in 
Wigan on Saturday night; while in Warrington the shops, 
as a rule, close much earlier. ‘These late hours in drapers, 
&c. shops render it most difficult to carry out the Work- 
shops Act. There is a continual temptation to keep the 
workrooms open as long as the shops, a great part of their 
business being to trim hats and bonnets for chance 
customers. ‘lhe extraordinary inconsistency of the working 
classes has often struck me, in clamouring for short hours 
for themselves, and yet by their own actions entailing long 
hours on thousands of their own class. 

In a manufacturing town like Wigan, where the working 
classes have ali finished work and received their wages 
by 2 o’clock, they yet persist in shopping up to 11 p.m. 
Women who have left the mills at 2 o’clock keep their own 
sisters and relations late at work in hot workrooms, by 
requiring bonnets to be trimmed at 9 or 10 o’clock at night. 
I have prosecuted numbers of drapers in Wigan for keeping 
their workrooms open late on Saturday, and yet they say, 
“ What are we to do; are we to turn away our customers to 
* go and get served elsewhere”? If the shops were 
closed earlier, this would all be stopped. - bev 

It is almost entirely among shops where articles of 
clothing are sold that these long hours prevail for women ; 
and [ think that if their services were forbidden after 8, or 
9 o’clock at latest, the effect would be not to substitute the 
services of men, but to cause these shops to close earlier, 
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shopkeepers tell me that they themselves would like to 
close earlier, but, in the midst of competition, they cannot 
agree to do so. Late shopping is much more a matter of 
habit than of necessity. 

H. 8S. RicuMonp. 
September 24, 1875. ; 


(25.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspecror Henperson. 


XI.—I have experienced much difficulty in obtaining 
anything like satisfactory and precise information as to the 
number of women and children living in canal boats, either 
permanently or partially, in my district. ‘This arises from 
the wandering nomadic habits of this class of people, who 
are in one district to day and in another to-morrow. My 
district is traversed from Rickmansworth to Brentford, and 
to Paddington by about 34 miles of canal, The information 
I have obtained would lead me to conclude that there will 
be about 150 barges owned by parties along this line, and 
plying mainly within its limits. Taking as an average that 
eich barge contains four persons this would give a total 
population of 600 living in canal boats in my district. 

The social condition of this class of population is very 
low indeed. The cabins vary somewhat in size, but the 
largest of them are as a rule altogether inadequate for the 
accommodation of the families stowed in them. The out- 
side measurement of an average sized barge cabin, such as 
isto be met with plying between London and the brick- 
making districts of Middlesex and Bucks, I have found to 
be 13 ft. x 10 x 8, thus giving a gross space of 1,040 
cubic feet. From this, however, falls to be deducted the 
space occupied by the internal fittings of the cabin—cooking 
stove, cupboards, seats, and bedstead. Much ingenuity‘is 
displayed in the arrangement of these necessary articles of 
furniture, and certainly the most is made of every available 
nook and corner.. It would be safe, however, to assume 
that in such a cabin the cubic space left free for the accom- 
modation of the inmates is certainly not more than 800 
cubic feet. This is about the space that is deemed neces- 
sary to each prisoner confined in a prison cell. I have 
known a family of eight persons, husband, wife, and six 
children, sleeping continuously in a barge cabin no larger 
than that which 1] have described ; and J have been told of 
a case in which a husband, wife, and nine children suc- 
ceeded in squeezing themselves nightly into a similar 
wretched little hole. Under such circumstances, of course, 
not only are the laws of health violated, but common 
decency is shocked and scandalized. 

.The barges employed in bringing bricks to the London 
market, take, as a rule, for a return cargo manure or breeze, 
that is the refuse from the ash-pits of the metropolis. A 
thin wooden partition, the seams of which are frequently 
gaping, is the only division between such a cargo and the 
cabin, which is used as the dwelling-house. The filthy 
condition of the latter, as may be supposed, is at times 
therefore altogether indescribable. ‘The cabin indeed 
would become quite uninhabitable did its inmates not now 
and again rid themselves of the vermin which overrun 
them by closing all the apertures and fumigating the 
interior. 

The social life of the barge population is most degraded. 
Both men and women drink frequently to excess, and the 
children are allowed to grow up without instruction, un- 
trained, and exposed to the evil contamination which 
surrounds their every day life. At Bulls Bridge, in Mid- 
dlesex, the point at which the cut from the Thames at 


Brentford unites with the Grand Junction Canal, I have ° 


been informed the most disgraceful drunken orgies ma 
frequently be witnessed. And yet it is acknowledged that, 
bad as the condition of things now is, it is in many 
respects better than it was some few years ago. 

Few of the barges on the canal are owned by the men 
who navigate them. ‘They are in the hands either of the 
canal company, brick manufacturers, or contractors. Barge- 
men are paid either fixed wages or by freight ; the latter is 
the more general practice. 18s. a week is the recognised 
wages for a bargeman, with the privilege of using the 
cabin as a dwelling-house. Men paid by freight will pro- 
bably earn more than this, but their work is harder and 
more irregular. Some barge-owners now do aJl they can 
to discourage the accommodation of women and children 
on board the boats, and in a few cases the practice I hear 
has been absolutely forbidden. 

With regard to measures which will remedy these evils, 
I confess I find it is difficult to offer any proposal which 
promises to be adequate and sufficient. It has suggested 
itself to me, however, that a beginning might be made by 
insisting that all canal barges used as dwelling-houses 
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should be licensed by the local sanitary authority of the 
district in which the owner resides. This license I propose 
should bear upon it the maximum number of persons to 
be allowed to sleep on board, and any infringement of it 
should involve a penalty. 

This, at all events, would preyent such scandalous cases 
of overcrowding as frequently occur at the present time, 
and indirectly, I think, would have an important influence 
in promoting elementary instruction among the children. 
A limitation being put upon the number of persons to be 
accommodated in a cabin, the immediate result would be 
to send many families at once ashore. In other cases the 
children of school age would probably be boarded with 
friends and relations. They would then come under the 
jurisdiction of the local school board, and their attendance 
at school under a compulsory byelaw could at once be 
enforced. ‘There is no doubt whatever that the cabin 
accommodation in a canal barge forms a part of the wages 
paid to the bargeman. Were the effect of such a license 
as I have suggested to be to reduce the vaiue of this con- 
sideration, there is little doubt that, in the present state of 
the labour market, an equivalent in the shape of an in- 
crease in the money wages paid would at once be given. 
I am inclined to the opinion, therefore, that the enforce- 
ment of such a regulation as I have suggested would 
inflict no hardship upon the bargeman or his family. 

XII.—The hours of attendance in retail shops in London 
and in the larger towns of my district vary so much ac- 
cording to the locality and to the nature of the business 
carried on that I find it difficult to classify them and 
define them satisfactorily. In the Metropolis women may 
be found in attendance on customers in retail places of 
business of one kind or another at almost any hour in the 
24 that may be named ; but, while the hours of labour are 
so irregular, so far as my observation goes, it is only in 
very exceptional cases that they are so continuous and 
prolonged as to impose hardship upon the employees ; and 
such cases most frequently occur in taverns and refresh- 
ment houses in which the service partakes very much of a 
domestic character, and to which it would be impracticable 
to apply such restrictive regulations as are contained in 
the Factory and Workshop Regulation Acts. Indeed to 
me the difficulties in enforcing such regulations in the 
case of retail shops of any kind appear insurmountable. 
To enforce a uniform hour of closing in any special branch 
of business or in any particular locality which would be 
applicable to all shop employees, men and women alike, 
would be to carry legislative interference far beyond any- 
thing hitherto sanctioned even by the most stringent of 
the Factory Acts; and yet it is acknowledged by every 
trader and shopkeeper with whom I have conversed on 
the subject that anything short of a uniform closing hour 
would to a certainty fail to secure the object sought. The 
compulsory withdrawal of the services of women, young 
persons, and children would have the effect simply of 
placing a disability upon them, and would lead to endless 
evasions and difficulties. 

It is most satisfactory to note the progress which has 
been made during the past few years in curtailing the hours 
of labour in retail shops by voluntary efforts. The following 
communication which I have received from the manager 
of a large and popular establishment in the west end of 
London witLillustrate this.—He says, “ saleswomen in our 
* establishment commence business at 8.30 a.m. all the 
year round, and they leave off during the three spring 
months at 7 p.m., the three summer months at 8, the 
three autumn months at 7, and the three winter months 
at 6.30 p.m. We always close on Bank holidays, and on 
Saturdays at 2 o’clock allthe year round. Our sales- 
women have a fortnight’s holiday given to them every 
year in the slack season, namely, from the end of July 
till the middle of September,.and if they wish for a 
longer time it can generally be arranged, though the 
extra time would be at their own cost, 7.e., they would 
* not be paid for the additional days beyond the fortnight 
which is given to them. The hours of attendances are 
* continually changing in favour of our assistants, and the 
** present state of things presents a favourable contrast 
“ when compared with that which prevailed in past years. 
“ In 1866 we closed at 9 o’clock every evening; in 1867 
“ at 8 o’clock and at 6 on Saturdays ; in 1868 at 8 o’clock 
in summer, 7 in winter, and 2 o’clock on Saturdays; in 
«© 1875 at 8 o’clock for three months, at 7 for six months, 
“ at 6.30 for three months, and always at 2 on Saturdays.” 
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(26.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspector Lakeman. 


XI.—There are no canals in this district save one, which 
unites the rivers Chelmer and Colne, whereon barges ply 
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with lime and animal manure only.. Iam informed that 
men only are employed on it. 

It may not be inconsistent with this question to state 
that women and children of 11 years old and upwards are 
employed upon rivers and creeks in the fishing trade of the 
eastern coast. . 

Upon the Yare and Waveney. boats are worked between 
Norwich, Yarmouth, and Lowestoft, carrying general 
cargoes ; a few women and boys are employed in them. 

The creeks supply a means of livelihood to women and 
young boys in oyster and mussel dredging, fishing, and 
in taking off cargoes of fish from the larger boats at 
some distance from shore. I refer to Barking, Burnham, 
Wyvenhoe, Brightlingsea, Walton, Aldboro’, Southwold, 
(the three last are not creeks, but contribute boys to the 
trade). 

In the extensive fishing ports of Lowestoft and Yar- 


mouth very many boys are employed, no women; they . 


leave other industries at 10 years old to embark on the 
fishing boats. During the season, from September to 
middle of December, they work incessantly, are well paid 
and fed, but when they come ashore, exhibiting a fair 
amount of proficiency in the depraved education received 
from the fishermen, and which is perpetuated in these 
ports. Drinking, smoking, hard swearing, fighting are 
their qualifications. During eight months of the year 
these boys are employed by brickmakers, twine spinners, 
ship tackle manufacturers, sailmakers, and then come 
under the supervision of the sub-inspector in workshops. 
Schooling is not thought of, scarcely one can read, and 
occupiers ask no questions. 

So antagonistic-to the unrestrained life of a fisher boy 
are the restrictions of the law, that I find it most difficult 
to carry the Workshop Act into effect amongst them. The 
instances of defiance to the law can be numerously cited. 
And manufacturers under the Factory and Workshop Acts, 
who employ youthful labour consistently, complain that the 
drain upon ther supply of half-timers ought not to be 
permitted. 5 : 

At the age of eight years these boys work on shore, but 
as soon as they become useful the attraction for sea life 
induces them to relinquish land labour. 

The question, “ What provision might be made for 
“securing the attendance at school of such children ” is a 
large one, and very difficult to answer; for-under any 
favourable application of restriction many evasions would 
follow, for it seems as yet that the people of Yarmouth and 
Lowestoft do not trouble themselves about the Education 
Act of 1870. 

If a law were passed forbidding such employment till the 


age of 14 years children could find employment at home as — 


half-timers ; it is not that lads cannot be found in sufficient 
numbers of the full age to supply the fishing boats, but it 
is the desire of fishermen to make as much profit as they 
can in their engagements. 

The registration of names of each young person by the 
smack owners would put a check upon them, and upon the 
departure or arrival of the boats; the register could be 
tested, but this would entail the necessity for local super- 
vision, an idea that opens up another question, “ to what 
“* effectual extent, can the numbers of workshops be 
“ inspected without such local supervision in all large 
** places.” 

Upon this I am not required to dwell. 

XJII.—In order to obtain reliable information as to the 
hours of labour in retail shops, I addressed 50 letters to 
the principal shopkeepers in my district, | was favoured 
with replies from 45, who are engaged in the drapery, milli- 


nery, haberdashery, fancy goods, ready-made clothing, and - 


grocery trades. 

The hours of labour here are from 7.30 to 8 p.m., 8 to 8, 
and 8 to 7, with a short day once a week in the large towns, 
work ceasing at 5 p.m. On Saturdays the shops are kept 
open till 9, 10, and 11 o’clock, and on market days for the 
same time. Jam informed that the occupiers in country 
villages adopt the same hours as those of the nearest town 
to them. 

The drapers employ females, about three to each man. 
Grocers employ males, some being youths ; milliners and 
haberdashers employ females. Saunder’s who work the 
longest hours employ men and apprentices. 

It is worthy of notice that a great improvement has been 
effected in the employment and treatment of females in 
shops. Even since the agitation upon Sir John Lubbock’s 
Bill, occupiers have conceded several points and oppor- 
tunities for out-door exercise given. rf 

Progress, which is now so self-evident in almost every 
phase of life, has steadily been asserting itself amongst the 
first class tradesmen, so that shops are more spacious and 
better ventilated, 

There are generally to be found in large towns three 


_ they cannot tell how to prevent it. 
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classes of tradesmen in each business, ‘The first class man 
enjoys the favour of first class families, he opens later and 
closes earlier than the others. The second class man, who 
seeks for ready money customers amongst the class who can 
afford to purchase a good article, keeps open so as to give 
customers ai opportunity of shopping after 6 p.m. ‘The 
third class man catches the multitude, who, from habit 
more than from necessity, will not shop till late in the 
evening. 

It has been stated to me by each of my correspondents 
that a uniform system of opening and closing shops in 
general would be conducive vf good to employers, em- 
ployed, and the general public ; but that any steps taken to 
secure this end in shops where females and children are 
employed, and not to include similar trades where male 
labour only is used, would be a great injustice, for only 
upon the universal application of a system could the con- 
templated benefits be secured. 

The allowance for meals is not sufficiently long. Break- 
fast time is generally 30 minutes, dinner 20 minutes, tea 
the same. “This evil is recognised by many good men, but 
If an hour were given 
to each person for dinner, and if there are three sets in a 
large shop, I am told that a second supply of food would 
be required, extra expense in preparing it, and an increase 
in the staff of domestics absolutely necessary. 

Upon market days during the season there is no time 
for dinner, and it is known that hands are borrowed from 
one town by another for reciprocal advances eae inarket 
days. 

The services of women and young persons could not be 
withdrawn before the closing time without causing hard- 
ship to employers and customers. 

If the present system of keeping open till 10 or 11 
o’clock were continued, the substitution of male adult 
labour would lead toa gradual decrease in the number of 
females employed, and in many trades a male adult could 
not act where female clothing and such like are sought for. 

It is said by many that the circumstances of the town 
populations would admit of all shopping being done within 
the hours~of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m., because even amongst 
operatives wages are paid on Fridays or Saturday morn- 
ings. Work ceases at 2 or 3 p.m., and in factories at 1 p.m. 
on Saturdays, so that the Factory and Workshop Acts 
have in a measure prepared operatives for the advantage of 
having daylight to see what they are purchasing. 

In agricultural towns the farm labourers and cottagers 
come in about 2 or 3 p.m., they wander up and down for 
hours, visit houses for refreshment and drink, and. begin 


shopping about,8 and 9 p.m. 


~More money is taken in the third class houses on a 
market.day or Saturday from 8 p.m. to 11 p.m. than during 
the day.\.This can be avoided. It is well known that 
female and male hands are often unemployed during the 
day, but at night they are taxed beyond, their powers of 
endurance. : 

The children are generally errand boys, They begin 
first and leave off last, put to all sorts of work, and of 
course receive no education. Here is a good cause. for 
complaint by many occupiers under the Workshop Act, 
who cannot employ a child for more than 63 hours a day, 
and must send him to school, whilst neighbours work these 
children for 10 and 11 hours a day. 

i will quote Cambridge, Chelmsford, Colchester, Ipswich, 
Stratford, Yarmouth, Sudbury, Beccles, Halstead as evi- 
dences of the opinion that shorter hours are desirable, that 
time might be curtailed without injury or inconvenience, 
but that such a change cannot be effected without legisla- 
tion, that if all shops were closed for, half a day once a 
week from a certain hour 1t would be hailed by employers 
and employed as a great advantage. But if female labour 
were withdrawn before the closing of shops, such labour 
would in time be crippled. 

Selfishness and stubbornness will prevent unity, and 
nothing short of legislative interference will secure what 
every right-minded employer is anxious to adopt. 


W. LAKEMAN. 


(27).—From Mr. Sus-InsrecToR Osborn. 


XI.—A very considerable canal traffic passes through 
the towns of my previous and present’ districts, and from 
personal observation of canal boats from time to time a 
good number of women and children would appear to live 
in them, at any rate, during the seasonable months of the — 
year; in the winter, I] am informed, many of them have 
fixed homes, generally near the terminal towns between 
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which the boats usually run, e.g., I understand the families 
of those employed in the traffic between Liverpool and 
Manchester mainly winter in and about those towns. 

Women occasionally, more often children, are to be seen 
assisting at the locks, steering, or driving, but I do not 
hear of them being in the receipt of wages; they seem to 
assist “pro bono familiari,” and to be specially useful in 
the narrow and smaller boats, which apparently often have 
oe one man aboard, and sometimes travel in company. 

n these narrow boats the accommodation is necessarily 
confined, but the broad barges have a cabin fore and aft, 
the fore cabin assigned to the captain, or as the married 
quarters. 

The boats belonging to the Bridgewater Trust are, | am 
told, usually manned by three men, of whom only the 
captain is permitted to take his family on board. 

The coal-flats, as might be supposed, are somewhat dirty 
abodes at the best. 

In these districts the Staffordshire barge is reputed the 
roughest of his genus, but the boatmen generally are by 
the canal authorities accounted to have a considerable 
regard for the law, and to be for all practical purposes a 
very manageable class. ; 

To debar the children entirely from their canal life would 

‘seem harsh and unnecessary ; they naturally pick up the 
habit and small detail of their future avocation, and in- 
sensibly acquire a practical knowledge of the business 
which can be gained in no other way, and are besides 
useful to their parents in marketing, &c. during short 
stoppages at places when the time of the man is taken up 
with loading or unloading his craft. 

Moreover, it would seem not at all a matter of difficulty 
to insure from these children a certain minimum of attend- 
ances, possibly continuous, at school, in the same way as 
from the agricultural children, allowing them exemption 
from day school on attaining a fixed age and standard. 

This might be done by a special. addendum to the 
Education Act. 

With such a class of children it might be practicable, 
and obviously desirable as an experiment, to require, after 
this “full time” stage, attendances or attainments at a 
night school; for, in truth, to arrest by some means, if it 
be possible, the usual sure fading of his modicum of ele- 
mentary knowledge from the mind of the average “full 
timer”’ is an educational problem only second to primary 
education itself. 

The responsibility in respect of the children’s. education 
should be with the parent or guardian, and with the edu- 
cational authority to enforce. 

It might be desirable the boat-owner should be respon- 
sible in the first instance to the sanitary authority for the 
state of his boats, as far as the living cabins are concerned, 
also for overcrowding, and for a correct list of the persons 
authorized by him to be on each boat, and for the proper 
educational certificate perhaps of any children on board ; 
but, as a canal path gives abundant opportunity for evading 
restrictions, all subsequent responsibility should rest with 
the person in charge of the boat. 

, XIIi—The usual hours of retail shops in the large towns 
of my district ave from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., 8 p.m. and 9 p.m., 
and on market nights 10 and 11 p.m. and in some instances 
later. , 

In. Rochdale a very large proportion of shops are closed 
on Tuesday afternoon at 5 o’clock. 

That the number of hours in the week might be con- 
siderably curtailed is evident from the practice of the shops 
-eonnected with the co-operative societies ; for instance, the 
shops of the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers, the most im- 
portant of these organizations, are closed at 12 o’clock on 
‘Tuesday noons, open till 9.30 on Friday evening, and till 
10.30 on Saturday. 

It would appear practicable to allow 12 hours work per 
diem for women and children and young persons in shops, 
with time allowed for meals, as now to milliners, &«, 
between 8 a.m. and 8 -p.m., with one or two hours extra 
on Saturday, and a compulsory half-holiday on one day in 
the week. in compensation, as in the co-operative shops. 

With reference-to this I observe that on Saturdays the 
last trains and omnibuses to the outlying villages leave at 
3.30. or 9.30 p.mi, whence it seems fair to conclude the 
village population who market in town are or can be on 
their way home by that time. 

'_. An almost universal desire prevails’ among assistants 
of all ages and both sexes that their hours should be 
shortened ; nor do I think employers would themselves 
object to earlier and defined hours were all alike under one 

-regulation ; for they fairly argue, if a neighbour keeps open, 
they must do likewise im. self-defence, and as it is in the 
larger. shops where assistants are employed, adult males 
-would be absolutely necessary to an employer who would 
retain his customers. dogert omrnl yuo: 
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In fact each employer would desire a Curfew Act so far 
as his own tradefellows are concerned, irrespective of their 
employing assistance or not. 

In making regulations for shops there is a point which 
must not be overlooked, viz., that in these towns the 
market tolls are generally let for periods of years, and the 
stalls sub-let to the retailers by the toll-farmer. 

The bulk of the business done by this class of traders, 
who comprises dealers in small wares, clothes, ready made 
and second hand, draperies, fruit, &c., is on the market 
nights, and 10.30 is, I believe, the limit of time. Any 
enactment of a general nature to take early effect would of 
course materially alter the position of this description of 
traders, unless a temporary modification was inserted to 
provide for their case. 

A difficulty in ensuring the observance of any Jaw on 
this subject. generally would arise from the facilities of 
evasion, and the fact that in many shops the assistants 
have to set the foods in order, and in many instances sweep 
and clean after the shop. itself is closed. Entry is then a 
matter of time, and it is not easy to obtain information by 
examination, indeed already in carrying out the Workshops 
Act apprentices are very unwilling to make any statements 
to the prejudice of their employers. 

EK. H. Osporn. 


(28.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspector STRIEDINGER. 


XI.—Large numbers of women and children are in the 
habit of living, either permanently or for part of the year, 
on board:the canal boats plying upon the several canals in 
my district, viz., the Coventry, Birmingham, Worcester, 
Fazeley, Ashton-de-la-Zouch, Warwick, and Napton Canals. 

I am not aware that any women or children are regularly 
employed, for wages, upon the canals in my district. No 
cases have come to my notice of women or children living 
on board these boats who do not form part of the boatman’s 
family, or are otherwise closely connected with him. 

I do not think it possible, at the present time, to devise 
any practicable and efficient legislative measures by which 
the attendance at school of those children could be secured. 

No donbt, those children grow up with little or no 
education, and by the time universal elementary education 
has become not only the law but the practice throughout 
this country special provisions will have to be devised to 
meet the requirements of a section of the population so 
peculiarly situated. Meanwhile, I cannot refrain, in spite 
of the sensationalism with which “our floating popula- 
tion’? has been treated of late by a few well intentioned 
philanthropists, to record, as the result of my experience 
within the boundaries of my district, that not only in 
physique, but in morals and intellect too, the much abused 
canal population compares favourably both with the agri- 
cultural and with the lower stratum of the manufacturing 
population. 

XII.—The hours of labour in the retail shops of my 
district are widely different, according to the nature and 
class of the individual shops, localities, customers, &c., 
and other circumstances. The great majority of them, both 
in towns and country, are not open to the public till about 
9 a.m., and close at or before 8 p.m., except on Saturdays, 
when business is carried on, especially in the cheaper 
shops, often until or past 11 p.m. In many shops the 
attendants are required, often an hour or. more previously 
to the actual opening of the shutters, to lay out the goods 
and make other necessary preparations. Their meals have 
almost invariably to be taken in a great hurry. In the 
evening, too, after the shops are closed, they have often 
to spend a long time over clearing up, settling accounts, 
&e. 

Notwithstanding all this, I do not consider the general 
lot of shop assistants such a hard or hopeless one as to 
ery out for parliamentary intervention. The shop assistants, 
as a class, are, or ought to be able, to take care of their 
own interests. I know of no children employed in retail 
shops, unless in connexion with their own homes. Male 
assistants, wherever they tried, haye almost invariably 
succeeded, without endangering the good understanding 
between themselves-and their employers, to obtain fair con- 
cessions. As to,female assistants, or any cases where the 
supply of hands exceeds the demand for them, Bills may 
he brought in and Acts passed, and yet the objects of 
philanthropic solicitude will rather wink at being illegally 
employed than starve in the most orthodox fashion. ‘Their’s 
is a social problem which no single Act of Parliament is 
able to solve. 

“Moreover, no hard and fast line could be laid down 
applicable to the variety of conditions in which the different 
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retail shops are placed; for instance, at Oxford, however 
hard the work of shop assistants may be during part of 
the term time, there is a period of about five months every 
year of stagnation, during which it seems to me every one 
who can afford it is welcome to any number or length of 
holidays. The same, in a more or less limited degree, may 
be said of other towns which boast of regular “seasons.” 
Again, in the needle and fish-hook district, the activity of 
the retail shops, or their dullness, keeps step with the 
fluctuations of the staple trade. In the coal country the 
shop assistant may occasionally have to work for long 
hours: during periods of. depression, during strikes, lock- 
outs, or other convulsions, he is idle. 

As illustrations of that self-help which ought to be 
fostered tenderly, I may mention that here in Coventry, 
the drapers’ assistants have succeeded, without Parliament 
or government, and without interruption to the kindly 
feeling between themselves and their masters, to fix upon 
7 p.m. as the closing hour for four days in the week, and 
upon 4 p.m. for Thursdays, reserving later hours, ranging 
from 7 to 10 p.m. for Saturday nights. The grocers also, 
without waiting for the mischievous intermiddling of out- 
siders, have come to an amicable agreement to,close every 
evening, except Saturdays, at 7, and to observe, over and 
above the customary local holidays, the four Bank holi- 
days. 

lobeien I should be sorry if Parliament were to con- 
sider it necessary, at the present time, to place any restric- 
tions, however slight, upon the modes of employment in 
retail shops. 


(29.)—From Mr. Sun-Inspecror BULLER. 


XI,—As regards canal boats, I cannot find that women 
or children are employed in them at all in my district. 

XII.—As regards the opening and closing of retail shops, 
the hours vary a little in the different towns in my dis- 
trict; but as a general rule J think I may say that first- 
class drapers and grocers (which are the leading trades, 
and which generally regulate the others) average from 8 
to 8in the summer and from 8 to 7 in the winter, with 
one night in the week (generally Saturday) late, and some- 
times two. sn Ne ‘ 

: On the late night or nights they average from 9 to 
0 p.m. : 

Most of them have an early closing day, when they shut 
about 5 p.m. 

The second-class drapers and grocers in the back streets 
are later; they often average from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m., and 
on the late night they are open any hours, 11 or 11.30 p.m. 
being by no means an unusual hour for closing ;’ but these 
smaller shopkeepers do not as a rule employ many assist- 
ants, mostly their own families. ! 

I enclose a paper which I have received from the super- 
intendent of police at Bridgwater, and which I think is a 
fair sample of the hours in my district. 

As regards the hour of closing, I should say from what I 
have myself observed, and from the inquiries I have made 
of others that 7 p.m. all the year round would be a very 
fair time to fix, provided one night in the week is allowed 
late (and one night I should say early, say 5 p.m.).” ~ 

I may add that the shutting of shops 1s rather delusive 
as a test of the cessation of labour, the assistants bemg in 
many cases kept for at least an hour longer putting away 
the things, &c. I may also add that it has always seemed 
to me very cruel keeping the assistants in the shops from 
8 a.m. to 8 p.m. without any means of sitting down during 
the whole of that time (except at meals) even when there 
are no customers to be served. The excuse given is, I 
believe, that it is unbusinesslike for the assistants to be 
seen sitting down. Many of them, I know, feel it very 
much, and often pull out a draw and sit on it sur- 
reptitiously. 


(Enclosure. ) 


Dear Sir, Bridgwater, 8th Sept. 1873. 

Brrore I got your second note, I had asked the 
inspector of police to give me the times of closing for all 
the shops here, and as he has sent it to me, I may as well 
lend it to you. 

I have been making more inquiries on boys on the 
canal, and, except that I find several younger boys are 
employed than my first informant gave me to understand, 
the account I sent you is correct; but the boatmen do 
cel boys as young as 10 drive the donkeys by the 
rip. at 

Yours very truly, 

G. F. Buller, Esq., Wixiiam T, HoLuanp. 

Exeter. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


Closing Time, 

lst-class drapers, 7 p.m. Saturday, 8 p.m. 
2nd-class drapers, 8 p.m. Saturday, 10 to 11 p.m. 
Ist-class grocers, 7 p.m. Saturday, 9 to 10 p.m. 
2nd-class grocers, 8 p.m. Saturday, 11 to 11.30 pm. 
Baker and grocer, 8 p.m. Saturday, 11 p.m. 
Confectioners, 10 p.m. Saturday, 11 p.m. 
Ironmongers, 7 and 8 p.m. Saturday, 8 to 9 p.m. 
Jewellers, 8 p.m. Saturday, 8 to 9 p.m, 
Ist and 2nd-class stationers, 8 p.m. 
2nd-class stationers. Saturday, 10 p.m. 
Butchers, 9 p.m. Saturday, 1] to 11.30. | 
Eating-houses, 10 p.m, Saturdays, 11.30 p.m. 
Fishmongers, 8 p.m. Saturday, 11 p.m. 
Ist-class hair dressers, 8 p.m. Saturday, 10 p.m. 
2nd-class hair dresser, 9 p.m. Saturday, 11 and 12 p.m, 

7th Sept. 1875. SUPERINTENDENT Lear. 


(30).—From Mr. Sus-Insrecror J. A. Rep@rave. 


XI.—After inquiry at several points in my district, I 
find no permanent occupation of women and young 
persons afloat. 

There is no canal life worth mentioning, and no long 
journeys are performed. 

The barges plying on the Medway, between London, 
Rochester, and Maidstone, and those plying as far as 
Tunbridge, are occupied by men only, most owners positively 
disallowing the carrying of women and children on board 
their craft, owing to the liability to accident and delay 
caused by their presence on board. 

All these men have houses ashore where their families 
live, except on rare occasions in the summer months when 
the latter are allowed to have a trip to London and back. 

The only pomt at which the occupation of boats by 
women and children comes under notice, is at the entrance 
to the Wey Navigation and Basingstoke Canal at Wey- 
bridge, where boats sometimes arrive from the canals in 
Middlesex, the Midlands, and the North. 

The apparent reason for the presence of wives and 
children on board the regular canal boats is the insuffi- 
ciency of wages paid to the bargemen, who are unable to 
provide houses for their families, and a properly qualified 
mate on their boats, on their earnings. 

In view of future legislation on this subject, I may 
mention a difficulty that arises in the enforcement of the 
Education Act among the children of bargemen dwelling 
at Maidstone. The secretary to the school board at 
that town informed me that the constant absence of the 
fathers on their trips rendered the process of summoning 
them a matter of extreme difficulty, and that further the 
local bench refused to consider the mothers “in loco 
parentis’’ during such absence of the men. 

An instance of this kind shows that a certain amount 
of difficulty will arise in coping adequately with the cir- 
cumstances which arise in framing legislation for a floating 
population. ; 

XII.—The above is a question upon which no really 
practicable suggestions have reached me, and upon which, 
in view of the general tendency throughout the country 
towards the shortening of hours of labour, it will be diffi- 
cult to venture to the satisfaction of employers and the 
public. 

There are so many different classes of shops, and the 
necessities of different neighbourhoods are so various that 
impartial legislation would be a matter of the utmost diffi- 
culty. ‘This does not, of course, affect the fact that females 
and apprentices in many instances are subject to very long 
hours, but it will hardly be possible to provide for their 
exclusion from shops after a certain hour under present 
circumstances, without injuring certain classes of traders to 
a great extent. 

The incidence of such legislation would be chiefly on the 
poorer classes of shops and their customers, and although 
the public necessity for late shopping is not so great as 
represented, yet there are undoubtedly cases in which it 
can be maintained. 

It will be readily understood that in all small shops 
tended by young women, very often relations of the occu- 
piers, a withdrawal of their services would necessitate the 
closing of the shop itself, and in the cases of persons 
unable to substitute the services of men, a great injury 
would be inflicted. 

In medium class shops, where perhaps on the Saturday 
only late hours are kept, and bearing in mind that on that 
evening 50 per cent. of the week’s income is taken, the 
services of men would require at a great sacrifice to be 
substituted, which would seriously affect the employment 
of a very large number of women throughout the country. 


APPENDIX C. 


The employment is one in which fair, and in many in- 
stances good, wages are paid to women, and it would ‘hardly 
be to the advantage of a section of the female population 
to throw them back on less remunerative industries. Sales- 
women in drapers’, &c. shops can earn 25s. a week, beside 
their board and lodging on the premises; and I am in- 
formed that the employment of women in this occupation 
is largely on the increase. 

In the majority of instances public convenience would 
not suffer from a necessity for earlier shopping on Satur- 
days. It is with many of the poorer class a simple habit 
to shop late, and this often extends to putting off the 
actual purchase of their necessaries to the very last moment, 
and with the last shilling, The payment of wages by some 
firms on Friday, and even on Thursday, has not diminished 
this custom to any great extent even in their own imme- 
diate neighbourhoods, showing that where the necessity for 


late marketing has been avoided, the habits of the people » 


concerned have not undergone much change. 


There still remains, however, a great portion of the popu- 
lation who are in the service of people who cannot pay 
wages until Saturday evening, and for these there is a clear 
necessity, and again for those who are employed in shops 
themselves until Saturday evening some provision, must be 
made to enable them to purchase necessaries before the 
succeeding Sunday. Agricultural labourers, too, who in 
many districts do not receive their wages until towards the 
evening on Saturday, have a claim for consideration in the 
market towns they frequent for their weekly purchases. 

Most shops now, except those dependent on the lower 
class of customers, close as soon as they can consistently 
with the claims of their business, their hours not being 
much in excess of the limit that legislation would provide, 
and in a very great number of instances, much less. 

The best classes of shops require little or no modification 
of the hours of their saleswomen and apprentices, their 
meal hours during the day are naturally short, but that is 
a practice that extends to most classes of retail shops, and 
it does not appear that there is the same absolute necessity 
for a long meal hour as in the case of continuous occu- 
pation at a handicraft, when a certain ‘amount of rest for 
the body is necessary for digestion. 

It is clear that occupiers of shops, unlike occupiers of work- 
rooms, can have no possible interest in keeping their premises 
open except from necessity. In the case of women and young 
persons employed at a handicraft in a workshop, continuous 
el vip is going on to the advantage of the proprietor, 

ut in the case of salespeople; the actual periods at which they 
are productively employed are intermittent, and unless the 
public demand for their services is going on, the labour of 
superintendence and the cost of lighting are positively to 
the disadvantage of the proprietor. 

One custom that obtains in shops, but which’ could 
hardly be brought under legislative interference, is that of 
“ young people behind the counter ” not being allowed to 
sit down during their service in the shop, which, in the 
case of delicate young people, must be very injurious, and 
to an impartial observer appears very cruel. 

In many towns and villages in my subdivision an attempt 
has been made towards the early closing of shops on some 
day during the week for the summer months. ‘This move- 
ment has been fairly carried out in some places, but is 
generally marred by the lack of cohesion of some indi- 
viduals. 

In most country towns one day of the week, not being 
Saturday, might easily be set aside as a half holiday for 
shop employés and employers at 4 or 5 p.m. without 
injury or inconvenience to any one, provided the movement 
were general and well supported. Few proprietors of shops 
would object to an arrangement of this kind. f 

The question of the employment of “ young children ” 
in shops is not a very wide one. It is very rare, and only 
occurs where the family constitute the occupants of the 
shop. Young boys are employed as errand boys and until 
very late at night, but such employment off the premises 
would hardly be regulated by their withdrawal from the 
shop. 

The hours of work in different districts vary actually 
very little. ; ‘ 

In the best shops the saleswomen commence their duties 
about 8.30 a.m. and continue until about 7 or 7.30 p.m. 
And in some instances earlier on either Wednesdays or 
Saturdays. The male apprentices work somewhat longer, 
commencing about 7.30 a.m. and finishing their duties 
about 8.30 p.m. 

In some establishments the young women are allowed 
to go out for en hour after breakfast, a most praiseworthy 
and salutary arrangement. 

The next class of shops keep the women employed from 
about the same time in the morning until 8 or 8.30 p.m. at 
night, and in some instances until 10 p.m. on Saturdays. 
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Even in this class there are proprietors who close early on 
some day in the week. 

The lowest class close later all the week, and on Saturdays 
often not until 12 midnight. 

A proprietor of one of this class told me that the later 
he kept open the later people came, and that he had many 
weekly customers who never came until close upon closing 
time at midnight on Saturdays, and that were his shop 
open after that hour they would postpone their visits 
accordingly. : 

In watering places the objection to the early closing on 
Saturday is that the towns would present an uninviting 
appearance to the visitors and friends of visitors who come 
down on that day. This appears fairly reasonable, and I 
was further assured by the proprietor of a large establish- 
ment at Brighton that he is very busy up to 5 p.m. on 
Saturdays, owing to the influx of fathers and husbands on 
that day who are taken out to buy presents and look round 
the shops. 

On the other hand I found at a shop of a good class, 
which I visited one Saturday afternoon, in a neighbouring 
street, that only 15s. had been taken during the day. 

This helps to show the difficulty of dealing with these 
trades in an impartial manner. 

I was assured by a large draper and dressmaker in an 
important county town that everything in the trade was 
tending so fast to a diminution of the hours of labour in 
shops, that legislation would hardly hasten the consum- 
mation of the objects in view. In this I should not be 
prepared to vouch, but it shows that there is a very strong 
feeling of independence and self-reliance gaining ground 
among those employed in shops, and that to some extent 
the public are giving way to the advantage of this class of 
people. 

Jasper A. RepGRAVE. 


(31.)—-From Mr. Sus-Inspector BLENKINSOPP. 


X1I.—Canal boats in black country—Three kinds. 

1. Ordinary open boats by which the local traffic between 
Wolverhampton, Walsall, Birmingham, and the different 
works is carried on. These are generally worked by two 
men, or one man with a boy to drive the horse; sometimes, 
though rarely, a woman steers. ‘The men engaged in these 
have houses in the various towns and villages, and their 
children can be reached by school boards (if they are sharp 
enough) just as well as any others. 

Occasionally, however, I observe a small boy in these 
boats, and I believe children are sometimes sent to work 
in them in order to avoid the Factory and Workshops Acts. 
Once I prosecuted a parent for allowing his child to work 
at night at a blast furnace. The boy was then sent. away 
in the canal boat and was drowned, so the Factory Act was 
the indirect cause of a boy’s death. 

2. Fly boats. These have cabins, but I cannot ascertain 
any case in which women or children work in them. They 
are managed by four men to each boat, and go long distances 
with comparatively light weights so as to compete with the 
railways. 

3. Ordinary cabin boats. I have inquired as fully as I 
can respecting these, but as few of the families reside or lay 
up their boats long in black country proper, in comparison 
with Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Stourbridge, full 
information will probably be obtained. from the sub-in- 
spectors in those places. 

A few instances of boats visited by me. 

a. Worked by an unmarried man, who employ what 
is here called a “ chap,” i.e. a young fellow from 17 to 22 
years old, to help him. ‘This man considers canal boats 
unfit places for women and children ; if married would not 
like to take his wife with him; thinks some boatmen could 
afford to keep a home for their families, and yet employ a 
“ chap” to work the boat, in my opinion this is very 
He works for the Shropshire Union, which is a 
canal as well as a railway company _ : ‘ 

b. Worked by aman who has his wife and four little chil- 
dren on board, youngest about 18 months old. None of the 
children go to school, nor can they read. Had come up from 
Ellesmere Port, eight miles from Chester, and were going 
to “lie up” in their boat over Sunday at Wolverhampton. 

c. Worked by old man and his wife. Boat is their own 
property, and they are paid by the ton. Carrying stone 
from Heywood, near Stafford, for building a new church 
at Old Hill. } ; 

d. Worked ‘by old man, his wife, and their grand- 
daughter, a little girl of 10. Child knows all her letters, 
but cannot put them together into the simplest words. 
Grandmother says she has tried to send her to school when 
they have been laid up for a few days at places in my 
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district, but the board schoolmaster would not have her 
unless she came regularly. Grandmother says she considers 
the board schoolmasters are far too strict in this respect, 
or she would send the child as often as possible. She 
does not seem to be’ aware that there are now any other 
schools but board schools. These people rent a house at 
Tipton, but only use it occasionally for the purpose of 
baking and washing. Had been at. Tipton three days, but 
expected to start the next day for Brentford, and remain 
there a week. 

e. Worked by a man who has a wife and six children. 
This man has now gone to London, taking his wife and 
four children, two boys and two girls. Two boys are left 
at Tipton to assist two men (relatives) in working their 
boats. One of these boys is off to the North ; the other 
expects to start with his uncle for London immediately. 
This man joins with two others in renting a house, but they 
never all occupy it together, and when they do use it, it is 
only for the purpose of baking, &c. 

‘There are, therefore, a considerable number of women 
and children engaged in canal traffic in my district, but the 
boats in which they live seldom “lie up” long in the 
black country. A great number of boats come up from 
Worcester and Gloucester, especially to the brick works ; 
but as soon as they are loaded they are off again. I believe 
a good many lie up at Stourbridge. The women and 
children receive no wages; the man takes the work, and 
is paid so much a ton, or so much for the voyage. If 
unmarried, he employs help; if married, his wife and 
children give the necessary assistance. I do not think this 
can easily be remedied, for as far as I can ascertain the 
railways are so anxious to obtain all the traffic, and cut the 
freights so fine, that the canal carriers cannot afford to pay 
the boatmien sufficient to enable the latter to keep houses, 
and engage male assistance for the boats. Any restrictions 
on canal boats might throw all the traffic into the hands of 
the railway companies, unless a sufficient number of un- 
married men could be got to do the work, which is very 
improbable. 

The boat therefore is the real home. Even when there 
is a house, it is frequently shut up even when the boat is 
lying at the place where the house is. I cannot at present 
see any mode of educating the canal children, except by 
means of places where they can be boarded. I at one 
time thought‘ there might be small floating schools here 
and there where many boats usually congregate, but I 
fear this plan could not be carried out. For, though no 
doubt a considerable amount of education might be given, 
occasions would arise when the children must be boarded 
somewhere. Kindergartens would be the best plan, the 
parents paying so much (say a shilling a child) per week. 


Retait Shops. 


XII.—It is very difficult to ascertain anything very 
precise about retail shops scattered up and down in the 
towns and villages of the black country. But it appears 
»that the usual hours for closing are 8 or 9 on the five 
nights in the week, and 11 or 12 on Saturday night. In 
Walsall most of the drapers and milliners, &c., close at 
4 p.m. on Thursdays, when all the hands have a half holi- 
day. The shops which appear to keep open latest’ as a 
rule are such as those of greengrocers and provision 
dealers, and in these females are not extensively employed 
unless they are members of the family. In some obstinate 
cases restrictions might lead to the substitution of male 
for female labour, which would of course give great dis- 
satisfaction. As far as I can gather, the shopkeepers 
themselves are decidedly in favour of early closing, pro- 
vided that all can be treated alike. Parliament, however, 
has never yet interfered with the labour of adult males, 
and if the law extended to all females, even members of 


the family, it would be a hardship if a shop carried on by | 


aman with wife ‘and daughters or nieces had to be closed 
early, while the opposition shop close by carried on by 
male labour only, might keep open. Some female assistants 
in retail shops are employed from 8 a.m. till 9 p.m., and 
on Saturdays till 10 or 11 p.m. The worst cases, I think. 
are those where females are hired partly to sew and partly 
to serve in the shop. After sewing the greater part of the 
day they are made to serve till late in the shop, and thus 
get or not and very rarely a, holiday. As regards the hours 
at which shops might close. J feel certain that 8 is late 
enough on the five days in the week, and 9 on Saturdays. 
There is no reason why all the shopping should not be 
done by those hours; but as long as a shop keeps open so 
long will some one be found who puts off purchasing till 
the last moment. Retail shops in this repect are like public 
houses. Ido not suppose that Jess liquor is sold now than 
formerly, though the hours are shortened, So would it be 
in retail shops if all were treated alike. eye 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS: ACTS COMMISSION : 


I think some restriction ought to be put on female 
labour, but I am not prepared to say at present how far 
(or if at all) this would do away with such labour. The 
most direct plan would be to close all shops at a certain 
hour, in the same way as the public houses, though I do 
not say this is a possible or a judicious arrangement. On 
the whole I am of opinion, as far as I can judge from the 
black country, which of course differs somewhat from 
regular towns, that restriction on female labour would 
eventually lead’to early closing in general. 


G. T. Lzaton BLENKINSOPP. 


(32) From Mr. Sus-Inspector BrEapon. 


XI.—There do not appear to be any canals in my 
subdivisions on which women and children are living or 
employed on the boats now. Were there not I can see 
no feasible provisions that might be made for securing 
attendance at school, so long as such living and employment 
were allowed. 

XII.—The usual hours* of labour, i.e., opening and closing 
retail shops in large towns in my subdivision, are from 
7 to 7.30 or 8 a.m. till 8 p.m.in summer, and in winter 
from 7.30 or 8 a.m. to7 p.m. On Saturdays the general 
hour with the better class is 9 p.m., in some’ cases 8. 
Among the lower class who supply chiefly the working 
classes the hours are longer and not generally regulated 
by any fixed rule. But it will, I think, be as sf the fact 
as possible to say, that with them an extra hour may be 
added through the week nights and two hours on Satur- 
days. Insome towns there is an early closing day; gene- 
rally at 5 p.m., in some cases at 4, but, as a rule, where this 
exists it applies only to the summer months, and in most 
places to the drapery and clothing establishments only. 

N.B.—The above remarks apply chiefly to drapery, &c., 
and I may say that in grocery and provision shops the 
hours are usually one hour later in e 

After a general inquiry among country vi 
that the usual hours are about the same as the 
of shops in towns; opening however rather earlier, espe- 
cially in summer; but the realfact is that in villages there 
is no rule whatever. 

The latest hours in towns among the lower class are till 
10 or 10.30 p.m. and till 10.30 to 11.30 on Saturdays. 

In villages the same. 

There is some time spent in “clearing ”’ after shops are 
closed, varying very much according to the trade. The 
amount of business done, and the rule of the house which 
of course adds to the hours of labour, in many cases very 
seriously. 

There seems to be a general opinion among retail em- 
ployers that alimit of 8 p.m. in the week, and 9 on Satur- 
days, would cause no hardship to buyer or seller, and that 
these hours might gradually be curtailed as the public 
became used to it, and in this L-fully concur; but when 
asked at what hour I consider that the labour of women 
and young persons might be made to cease by law, without 
their classes of labour being dispensed with, and that of 
adult males substituted, my distinct answer is, that I am 
of opinion that there is no limit (likely to be suggested) 
that would not be productive of this disastrous consequence, 
and for the following reasons :— 

From the time that I commenced the duties under the 
Workshops Act, I became-more and more impressed with 
the evident anxiety on the part of both employers and 
employed in retail shops for compulsory shortening of 
hours; and it is hardly necessary to point out that not 
one employer in a thousand is so independent of the trade 
done by his competitors as to enable him to close his shop 
at a fixed early hour, and laugh at the crumbs which they 
thereby get ‘from him. I have a striking case in point 
at this moment. A very large retail employer has for 
some time, adopted this independent course, but the good 
example which he hoped would be followed has not been 
so, and with deep regret he finds himself compeiled at last to 
revert to the old hours—those of his neighbours. It must be 
taken as a rule that shops must keep open if their compe- 
titors do, but that by far the greater number of employers are 
quite as anxious for short compulsory hours as their em- 
ployés; but in every town there exists a greedy antagonistic 
small minority, which succeeds in frustrating every attempt 
to effect the object by common consent. Where customers 
go and buy, and are tolerably served, they are apt to go 
again, and in these days of keen competition people can- 
not afford to see even a minority of their old customers 
drifting away. Doubtless, much has been effected by the 
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force of public opinion, but I fear it will be a very long 
time before the matter will be satisfactorily settled if left to 
that force only. I have this day heard several bitter com- 
plaints, one for example, of a young woman whois engaged 
till 9 and 9.30 p.m. all the week, and till 11 p.m. and later 
on Saturdays. Is it any wonder there is a cry for, help 
from without (strikes would avail them nothing), for what 
becomes of life so lived, from week’s end to week’s end ! 
Since, however, the fact of having to collect the present 
information has caused me to probe more deeply the real 
nature of their expectations, I have been startled to dis- 
cover that it is not the intervention of the law as to the 
labour of women and young persons akin to the Factory 
and Workshop Acts that is looked for by either employers 
or employed; but that what they expect and hope for is 
a law akin to the Licensing Act, which shall compel a 
positive closing of the shop at a stated hour; and very 
blank are the looks when I tell them that no law is ever 
likely in my opinion to interfere with the labour of adult 
males, &c. “Then,” they say, “ you must not legislate for 
“ usatall.” The employed ask for a positive closing because 


‘men want to be relieved, as well as women, from their 


present slavery, and the employers ask it on the ground of 
also wishing to be free at earlier hours and of competition 
in various shapes staring them in the face. For instance, 
one employer so arranges his business that he has a mi- 
nority of females or young persons, he will simply discharge 
them and keep open as long as he pleased to his neighbours’ 
loss who happened to require more of the former classes of 
labour. Then, again, some either employ men only already, 
or, what is very common in country towns, employ no 
extraneous hands, a man and his wife, or his son, doing 
it all, here the law would not reach, and the shop could 
draw custom from its larger neighbour who was obliged to 
close on account of employing protected hands. For these 
and other reasons, as I have already stated, I am of opinion 
that any legislature (likely to be suggested) would be pro- 
ductive of most perplexing results, inasmuch as to be fair 
or logical, and hence to be satisfactory, I consider it would 
have to compel the actual closing of shops, a species of 
legislation, on the question of hours of labour, not likely, 
I imagine, to be proposed until the curfew bell and its 
obligations are reinstated. 

There are, of course, some branches of retail trade in 
which females cannot be dispensed with, but I am disposed 
to think that among those who are disinclined to moderate 
hours, efforts would be made to narrow that, necessity to 
a minimum, and that wherever possible female labour 
would be done away with among such in order to escape 
restrictions. 

On looking back over the great number of persons with 
whom I have entered on this subject during the past three 
months, I can state that in no instance have I met an 
employer who, for a moment, contemplated any legislation 
that would not postively close the shop at a named hour. 
I think it most important to note this tone of public feeling 
on the subject. 

I know of no towns in which the “ greedy antagonistic 
minority ”’ does not exist, and in this matter such minority 
must have its way and obstruct the majority. 


Incidental Remarks. 


Two towns stand foremost among those in which I have 
inquired as examples of consistent early closing. 

1. Bridport, where the majority close at 7 p.m. and give 
a weekly half-holiday at 4 p.m. all the year round, with 
9 p.m. Saturdays for drapers and 10 p.m. for provisions. 

2. Dorchester, which is about the same (but without the 
half-holiday all round). 

This seems to indicate that in moderate country towns 
something can be done, and we have here the conditions 
of both manufacturing and agricultufal population, and 
residents as well. On the other hand, watering places and 


garrison and nayal port towns are examples of the longest ~ 


hours, and it must be taken that the two last named at all 
events are exceptions to what I have given us the “usual ”’ 
hours. 

There are some classes of places which would seem to 
me entitled to modifications in case of legislation taking 
place, such as garrison and “ military ” towns, where the 
question of competition with the “canteen” arises. I find 
that in garrison towns this is of minor importance, but in 
“ military’ towns, such as Aldershot, the very existence of 
the place depending on the troops, the question assumes 
more important dimensions, competition being there direct. 
It is a matter which could be simply dealt with, of course, 
but is one which I think should be kept in view. 

‘N.B.—In naval ports the very long hours kept seem to me, 
so far, not warranted by any actual necessity, but that being 
the result of loose and dilatory habits begotten by the class 
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who live and have to go there, they would be the better for 
legal check. ‘ 

In watering places and others at which visitors, and more 
especially large inroads of excursionists, are liable to arrive 
at all hours, a real necessity seems (o exist (among provi- 
sion trades). 

In small towns and villages in agricultural counties a 
real necessity exists during the season of harvest, hop- 
picking, &c., &c., for both early and late hours. 

Close alongside of the question of hours of female 
labour in retail shops, seem to me the questions of suffi- 
cient time for meals and rest, and the provision of seats for 
the hands. Of these two the latter might at first. sight 
seem trivial, but it is really one of the greatest importance, 
for setting aside the cruelty of making a female stand for 
from 10 to 15 hours out of the 24, the practice is produc- 
tive of physical suffering, and the most distressing and 
fatal forms of disease to such an extent, that had I my 
way I would legislate promptly on it, even if no attempt 
be made to do so with regard to hours. 

The necessity of providing seats for hands would be met 
with a loud response of “impossible” from employers, and 
doubtless a good deal of management would be required to 
regulate the use of them, so as to reduce the inconvenience 
to a minimum, but I think that a little practical common 
sense would soon devise plans both for the seats and their 
management that would effect this object. 

That there would be a certain amount of inconvenience 
attending it, there cannot be a doubt, especially at first, but 
when that small amount of inconvenience is in one scale, 
and the refined cruelty of making a woman remain standing 
during all the long hours in which she is behind the 
counter is in the other, there should, [ think, be not a 
moment’s hesitation as to which must give way. 

I should mention that I have details of each place at 
which inquiries have been made, in case any special 
information should be required. 


(Signed) W.H. Brapon, 


(33.)—From Mr. Sus-INspector RICKARDS. 


Colne, 15th Oct. 1875. 

X1I— Having considered the question of the employment 
of the children on canal boats, I find that many of the 
people on these boats have children on board with them, 
some of whom are old enough to go to school; but this is 
most difficult for them to doas the boat is rarely sufficiently 
stationary for the purpose. I was told by one man that 
when he is either at Hull or Leeds for more than a day 
some of his children attend school on payment of 1d. per 
day each child. 

it isa most difficult problem to solve how to reach the 
children in these boats. so as to give them the least educa- 
tion ; the only plan itself to me is the employment of an 
earnest painstaking man who would go on board a boat, 
say at Goole, and travel on board to Leeds or Wakefield, 
sleeping of course on shore, and occupy himself during 
the voyage of three or four days in teaching the children 
on board the rudiments of reading, and then lay the 
foundation for the acquirement of more knowledge in 
after life. He might then return to Goole in some other 
vessel repeating the same work. 

XII.—With reference to the hours of closing the retail 
rmilliner and drapers’ shops, and the risk of substituting 
male labour for that of females, 1 beg to say that after 
making many inquiries, I have found that the most re- 
spectable shops are closed on Saturday from 4 to 6. Some 
of the others are kept open to 8 and 9, and even a few 
until 10; but many have expressed a desire that the hours 
of closing on Saturdays should be fixed by law, say for 
6 months at 9, and afterwards at 8. All tell me that it 
would be impossible to withdraw the female hands so 
long as the shops are kept open. 


(34.)\—From Mr. Assistant Inspector WHYMPER. 


XT. Canals.—By far the most important canal navigations 
of my district are those between Gloucestershire, Hereford- 
shire, Worcestershire, and the coal and iron districts of 
South Staffordshire, together with Birmingham. The 
greater part of the other navigations is either gradually 
falling into disuse, or for one reason or another, 1t presents 
but httle subject for inquiry. Moreover, the sub-inspectors 
of the several divisions will, within the given time, have 
had opportunities of acquiring information superior to my 
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own. I shall therefore restrict my observations to the 
navigations named. = | 

Here the proportion of boats to mileage is, I am told, 
about one boat per mile of navigation in use, and as the 
canals are roughly estimated at about 150 miles in length, 
the number of boats will therefore also be about 150. If I 
exclude “barges,” which are worked, say by five men, the 
crew of each boat will usually consist of two men, or of a 
man and a boy, i.e., of the captain (be he boat owner 
or merely hired servant of a company) himself, and his 
assistant. So far, there is not much room for harm. 

But in the poorer class of boats, which hail from certain 
places, the captain, if married, not unfrequently substitutes 
his wife for the assistant, with the addition of a boy of their 
own, if they have one old enough; and it is in these cases 
that the evils arise with which we have to deal. ‘Though 
the real “effective ” of the crew may be limited as above, 
yet if the married couple have several children, they are 
brought on board, and the result may be, as I have been 
told in one instance, nine people of both sexes live and 
sleep in a cabin but a few feet square. Indeed, the largest 
cabins are not more than 8 feet by 7 feet. 

Such a state of things at once suggests evils both sani- 
tary and moral, while the migratory nature of the employ- 
ment superadds educational difficulties. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain, the sanitary con- 
ditions involved are far from being as bad as might be 
supposed. ‘The out-of-door life, the currents of air, which 
whether the inmates like them or not, ventilate the smallest 
cabins, and the ample, if rough, diet seem to render the 
floating population hardy and robust. 

Of their moral condition it would be difficult to speak 
too ill. On this head details enough have already been 
given by others. J will only say, that under the circum- 
stances which I have just described, it could hardly be 
otherwise. 

Nor is the educational destitution less scrious; for the 
problem is how to get hold of children, who are almost 
constantly on the move. I have inquired much whether 
any considerable proportion could be said to be stationary 
even at intervals, and I could not learn that it was; cer- 
tainly not long enough for any useful schooling. The 
boats are probably not one third of the year at rest, and 
this not at one spell. 

To meet these evils I can, after lengthened consideration, 
see nothing short of the prohibition of all females and of 
males under 13 years of age from sleeping on board. This 
would of course at once put a stop to the demoralizing 
effects of the present want of sleeping accommodation, &c., 
while the fact of the children having a fixed residence would 
bring them within reach of education. Iwill see how such 
an enactment would effect those concerned. : 

Firstly, lodging, other, than the boat, would have to be 
provided for the family. But Iam told that more than 
three fourths of those who now bring their families on 
board have homes on dry land. This necessity would 
therefore not have an extensive application. 

Secondly, the food, &c. of the family when at home and 
separate from the father would no doubt cost somewhat 
more than if they were living together. But then some of 
its members might reasonably be assumed to he able to 
earn something at home, and these earnings would be a 
set-off against the increased expenditure. 

Thirdly (and this seems the chief difficulty), the father 
would have to pay an assistant to perform that boat labour 
which had hitherto been undertaken by some of the family. 
If we put his wages at 30s. per week, which is said to be 
about the average, there would not be much left for himself 
after the payment of the assistant and the maintenance of 
the donkey. 

The upshot would be that the employer would be forced 
to pay higher wages to the captain, and by the employer I 
mean the.company or firm under which the captain gets 
his living, either as boat owner or servant. 

On the whole, I do not think that this would seriously 
prejudice canal interests and property; and bearing in 
mind the fact that on board the boats running from 
many of the stations, the families are never taken at all; 
I think if those interested might fairly be asked to accept 
the inconvenience in consideration of the evils it would 
remedy. 

In case, however, the suggested prohibition should be 
thought oppressive, I will add a plan for meeting the edu- 
cational difficulties, at all events, using the words of a cor- 
respondent of great experience in canal matters. This 
gentleman writes :— 

“They (the children) are to some slight extent looked 
after by the various religious denominations, but as any 
successes obtained among them would be very uncértain and 
quite unknown to the world at large, no great amount of 
zeal is lavished upon them. Perhaps by a little judicious 
management denominational susceptibilities might be made 
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useful here. If a periodical examination of all boat chil- 
dren were compulsory, and the results were published, 
together with a statement of the denomination to which 
the parents ostensibly belonged, a vigorous effort would 
speedily be made by all to wipe out the stain indvidiually 
attaching to them.” 


XII. Retail trades.—With reference to a limitation of the 
Jabour of persons employed in retail shops, I am unable to 
modify the views expressed in my written answers. I con- 
sider legislation to be undesirable, and I think that any 
curtailment of hours should result from the gradual and 
unaided action of public opinion. ai ee 


(35.)—From Mr. Sus-Inspector Gouxp. 
Sub-division of Sheffield. 


XI. The principal canal system in this sub-division is 
known by the name of “'lhe River Dun Navigation,’ it 
comprises the water-way from Sheffield to Hull, Gains- 
borough, &c., via Rotherham, Doncaster, Thorne, Crowle, 
and Keadly-on-‘T'rent, with branches to Barnsley, and the 
South Yorkshire coal districts. The main channel from 
Sheffield to Keadly, where the tidal water is gained, is 
probably 43 miles in length. 

It is computed that not less than 600 barges, of from 55 
to 80 tons burden each, are engaged, at any one given time, 
in the carrying trade on this navigation; the total number 
on the system, being of course very much larger. 

These 600 barges may be roughly sub-divided into three 
classes :— 

(1.) Those which are worked by men alone. 

(2.) Those which are worked by men who have cottages 
on shore, but who take their wives and families with them 
during the “trip.” 

(3.) Those on board of which the boatmen and their 
families live altogether, having no domicile on land. 

Taking the estimate given by a competent authority, the 
canal manager of the district, it is probable beret 
may consist ef 600 barges, and that the remainder, or400, 
may be comprised in classes (2) and (3). 

I have been unable to arrive at an accurate estimate of 
the numbers in class (3) taken separately, viz., the number 
of barges which are the only homes of the boatmen and 
their families, it might perhaps be placed at 4 of the 400, 
or, say, 60 in all. 

The children of the boatmen in class (1) have naturally 
the same facilities for education afforded them, as those 
which are supplied to other children in their respective 
villages, but all the information which I have been able to 
collect tends to show that the children of the 400 families, 
legitimate or otherwise, included in classes (2) and (3), 
receive no kind of regular education whatever, 

The “trips”? from Shetiield to Hull, &c. occupy some- 
times a considerable time, and it appears that when a barge 
remains for a few days, from one cause or another, at any 
point on the line of route, the children will not unfrequently 
be sent with a penny te ask the nearest schoolmaster for a 
day’s schooling. , 

This ‘‘ occasional” teaching, so far as I can learn, is the 
only education of any kind which this section of the water 
population ever receive. 

The boatman derives great benefit from the fact of his 
family being on board. The wife divides her time alter- 
nately between the domestic duties, and those which 
appertain to the navigation of the barge. She will at one 
moment be engaged in nursing the last born of her 
children, and at the next will be opening the sluices of a 
lock-gate, steering, &c., thereby obviating the necessity of 
a paid help for her husband. The children, too, as soon 
as they can do anything at all, become useful in a variety 
of small ways. Jam told that the barges which take the 
long “trips” are generally manned by respectable, well- 
conducted people. The women in most instances being 
the lawful spouses of the captains, who may be part owners 
of their respective craft. The size, too, of the boats, 
(which have an average of considerably more than 60 tons 
burden apiece) would seem to show that the evils of over- 
crowding, &c. cannot be especially prominent in this par- 
ticular district (although I am bound to say that the 
character of the women who accompany the boatmen on 
the “short journey”? barges, among the collieries near 
Sheffield, &c., will, from all accounts, scarcely bear com- 
parison with that of their long “trip” sisters). I think 
that great hardship would undoubtedly be inflicted on the 
water population in this locality if females and children 
were forbidden by law to live on board under any circum- 
stances. Such legislation might be desirable in many 
ways, but it would entirely revolutionize the carrying 
trade under notice, and should in any case, I think, be 
gradual. Less difficulty, however, would be experienced 
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in insisting on a certain number of school attendances from 
every child afloat under the age, say, of 13 years. The 
fact that the majority of the boatmen have cottages on 
shore would facilitate this requirement, and those who had 
not, if with wives and families, would soon be compelled 
either to set up some sort of habitation’ on land, or to see 
themselves gradually eliminated from the guild. 

The barge owner should, I think, in all cases be made 
to se the responsibility with the actual parent of the 
child. 

XII, I am strongly of opinion that any legislative interfe- 
rence with the hours of females employed solely as sales- 
women in retail shops, is, at present, at all events both 
undesirable and uncalled for. 


(36.)—From Mr. Sus-Insrecror Fausserr. 


Bristol, Dec. 20, 1875. 

XI. TH=ERE isin this district but a very small canal popu- 
lation. I found that it was only at Gloucester that I could 
procure any useful information on the subject, for there is 
the terminus of the canal which runs thence northwards to 
Birmingham and the Black Country. Only a few miles 
of this canal is in the Bristol sub-district. On seeking 
information from the secretary of the company at Glouces- 
ter, I learned that a gentleman connected with the company 
at Birmingham, and having a large experience with the 
subject of the canal population, had been requested to sup- 
ply information for the use of the assistant inspector of 
the district. Details and statistics have no doubt been 
supplied to the Commission by Mr. Whymper, and I 
will, therefore, not trouble you with a lengthened reply on 
the subject. 
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The usual hours of labour in retail shops are, on the 
first five days of the week, generally speaking, from about 
8 in the morning till about 7 in the evening. On 
Saturdays, in the better quarters of the larger towns, 
shops were female assistants are employed are closed at 4 
or 5 in the afternoon, while in the poorer parts and in 
smaller towns generally the hours are extended to 1], half- 
past 11 andeven 12 o’clock at night. Itisin the former 
that female assistants are principally employed; in the 
latier their number is comparatively small, the establish- 
ments being on a small scale and the business, in many 
cases, attended to by the proprietor and his wife without 
assistance. 


I am of opinion, therefore, that the compulsory with- 
drawal of female assistance would not, on the whole, 
act in any way injuriously. ‘There are, of course, instances 
of considerable numbers of assistants being employed in 
shops where late hours are the rule, but I do not apprehend 
that their withdrawal at a given hour earlier than at pre- 
sent would cause any hardship to either shopkeepers or 
customers, nor lead to the substitution of the services of 
men. I think that it would tend rather to the closing of 
such shops at the hour named. This hour might be, on 
Saturdays 7 or 8 o’clock ; allowing, now that wages are 
paid, almost invariably, by mid-day, ample time to the 
working classes for their shopping. I am also of opinion 
that on one day of the week, not necessarily Saturday, the 
services of female shop assistants should be dispensed with at 
some hour in the afternoon, not later than 4 o’clock. Such 
aay to be a fixed day and approved of by the Secretary of 

tate, 
G. T. Goprrey Fausserr. 


FURTHER ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS. 


a. QuEsTION 1. 


In view of the evasion of the Act of 1871 by tile works 
manufacturing ordinary rough tiles and bricks, but claiming 
to employ girls under 16 as being under the Act of 1864 
on account of some tiles glazed by a chemical process, 
would there be any hardship inflicted ou the manufacturer 
were he only exempted from the Act of 1871, in the event 
of his making no rough bricks, &c., for sale. It is alleged 
that he must place ordinary bricks unbaked at the bottom 
of the kiln, and that it would cause him a serious loss if he 
could not sell them when burnt? 


ANsSwER By Mr. Baker. 


If you will read the inclosed letters dated August 7, 1872. 
You will see that by a decision of the late Home Secretary, 
a tilery was to be placed under the Act of 1874 by reason 
of its tiles being stated to be “ ornamental tiles.” But this 
decision was reversed on evidence in a subsequent case, dated 
December 1872, when the same kind of tilery was declared 
to be under the Act of 1871, the manufacturer refusing to be 
put under the Act of 1864. My opinion is therefore, that 
it would be no hardship whatever if the tile makers asa 
body were to be made to carry out the last decision, without 
reference to the unbaked bricks at the bottom of the kiln. 


ANSWER BY Mr. REDGRAVE. 


I have had no instance of the evasion here described. 
But I think the exemption of brick making when not for 
‘ sale would be hardly justifiable. The nature of the occu- 
pation is that which should guide us in apportioning the 
extent of restriction upon those who work in the occu- 

ation. 
r If a manufacturer claims to be exempt from the Act of 
1871, by reason of his being within the provision of the Act 
‘1864, such exemption must be allowed, but he is not by 
such exemption allowed to employ females under 16 in the 
manufacture of bricks, because the words of the Act pro- 
hibit the employment of females under 16, not ina brick 
factory or earthenware factory within the boundary of which 
bricks are made, but “in the manufacture of bricks ”’ where- 
ever that manufacture may be carried on. If therefore the 
vohibition of the employment of females under 16 be 
attached to the “ manufacture’ as in the Act of 1871, and 
not to the building or place, I think a manufacturer of 
ornamental tiles might still employ the younger girls upon 
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that occupation, while he would be prohibited from em- 
ploying them in the heavier work, viz., that of making 
bricks, 


b. QUESTION 2. 


It is proposed to prohibit the employment of boys under 
13 vears of age carrying wet clay. 

On the other hand, it appears unobjectionable for a boy 
to carry the clay already cut off by machine or hand for 
one brick to the moulder. 

Would it be sufficient and intelligible to say that no such 
boy employed in brick making shall carry wet clay in bulk, 
and would it be possible to enforce such a restriction ? 


ANSWER BY Mr. Baker. 


I think it would not be possible to enforce suoh a restric- 
tion. The word bulk means any quantity, whether as a 
whole or in parts. 

I enclose the photo’ of a boy carrying wet clay from the 
pug mill to the moulding board, in addition to which he 
has to balance part on his head, and often to carry the 
residue in his arms. 

My opinion is that boys under 14 should be prohibited 
carrying wet clay to the moulding board in bulk over a 
certain weight or quantity. Say 14 lbs., or the bulk of that 
which might be so cut off as it leaves the pug mill. 


Answer BY Mr. REDGRAVE, 


I see considerable difficulty in providing against such an 
employment. f 

The object is, of course, to prevent boys being forced to 
carry heavy weights. , ; 

Boys are obliged to carry heavy weights in an immense 
number of occupations, frequently in cotton, worsted, and 
flax factories. 

I consider the “ wedging ” of clay much more heavy work 
than that of carrying wet clay. 

I think the word “ bulk” is not sufficiently definite. 

It would be more simple to prohibit children from 
carrying more than a specified weight, but in either case it 
would be next to impossible to prove an evasion of the 
enactment, in fact, an enactment upon the question would 
be a dead letter. 

The lightening of labour in the earthenware manufacture, 
whether of pottery or bricks, must be sought in the intro- 
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duction of machinery. This is gradually but surely in- 
creasing, and at no distant date I think the wedging and 
carrying of clay will be done away with altogether. 


c. QUESTION 3. 


It has been stated by official witnesses and others, that 
the saltworks are very unsuitable-for women, and that Mr. 
Corbett near Droitwich has accordingly excluded them from 
his works. The Commissioners do not think the case to 
justify such a prohibition by law, but they wish to have 
the opinion of the inspectors, whether the salt works should 
not be closed to girls of 16 like brickworks? 


ANswER BY Mr. BAKER. 


If you will refer to my report for the 3st of October 
1873, p. 126, you will see what I have said about the em- 
ployment of women in salt works; also what Mr. Bradley’s 
hopes were of this work at Droitwich. I have since had 
the Droitwich manager before the justices, on the 30th of 
September last, for again allowing women to work in the 
night. 

Noein would induce me to sanction the employment of 
females of any age in saltworks. The labour is wholly 
unsuited to them. Moreover, if Mr. Corbett can exclude 
them why should not the Droitwich manager do the 
same. 


ANSWER BY Mr. REDGRAVE. 


I am not acquainted practically with the manner in which 
females are employed in these works. 

I assume two propositions will be admitted. The labour 
of females should not be restricted, except upon sufficient 
and patent grounds. The labour of females should not be 
permitted upon work unsuited to their sex, or injurious to 
their health. From the descriptions of the occupation of 
women in salt works, it would not appear to be one in 
which it is desirable they should continue. ig. ' 

Women are altogether prohibited from working in 
mines. - 

Females under 16 are altogether prohibited from making 
bricks. 

This latter restriction was enacted, not because it was 
thought desirable that women above 16 should make bricks, 
but because it was inexpedient and would in many instances 
have been unjust to throw out of employment hundreds of 
women who could not take up another occupation, and 
because by the prohibition of the employment of females 
under 16 it would prevent the rearing of another genera- 
tion of females in brick making, and eventually, as the 
present race of female brick makers died out, there. would 
be no more female brick makers at all. 


With this view, as applied to salt works, I think it would 


be desirable to restrict the employment of females to those 
above 16 years of age. 


d. SILVERING MIRRORS BY THE MERCURIAL PROcESS. 
(For answer by Mr. Baker, see Appendix D (73:). _ 
ANsweR BY Mr. REDGRAVE. 


Iam not aware that any young persons or females are 
employed in this industry. 

The occupation entails serious consequences upon the 
men employed in it, but not as great as those which are 
suffered by persons employed in some other occupations ; 
for instance in white lead works, or in mill stone cutting, 

In the silvering by the mercurial process evils arise from 
inhalation and contact. me 

The mercury is first covered with whiting made hot, and 
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there is always a quantity of dust arising from it whenever 
stirred. 

The process of silvering is as follows :— 

Tin foil is spread over a fixed table, it is rubbed smooth 
with a pad; the quicksilver is then spread upon the tin 
foil, and this is rubbed down with a pad and pressed out, 
and in this process a fine spray or fog rises from the quick- . 
silver, which also itself comes in contact with the hands of 
the workman. and finds its way into his pockets, clothes, 
&e. The plate of glass is then placed upon the tin foil 
thus saturated with quicksilver, and is covered with weights 
to press out the surplus quicksilver and to cause the foil 
to adhere. 

Men are not affected at first, but in the course of a few 
years unless careful precautions are taken, nervousness, 
trembling, and loss of power comes on; they are said to 
have the “shakes,” and the seeds of paralysis are sown. 

The danger from inhalation is not as great as that from 
contact. 

‘The premises are generally sufficiently ventilated ; some 
are sprinkled and swept out daily. 

Immunity from disease might be obtained by perfect 
cleanliness, by wearing respirators and gloves, and by the 
change of clothes. 

But no rules are laid down or enforced upon any of these 
points, although means are always provided for the washing 
of hands. . 

Respirators and gloves are objected to by the men. I 
have.seen both, however, worn in white lead works. 

I am informed that in France the workmen are required 
to take baths on the premises, to wash frequently, and to 
change their clothes, and I have had instances pointed out 
to me of freedom from disease in the case of men who took 
warm baths, and carefully washed their hands and changed 
their clothes, while a master spoke of a young man who 
had neglected all precautions, and in two years time was 
* as full of mercury as a barometer.” 

Some difference of opinion exists as to the superior 
brilliancy produced by the mercurial process. Some manu- 
facturers give the palm to the patent process. Mirrors 
silvered by it.can be handled, and are therefore more durable, 
they are protected from damp, they are cheaper, and the 
process is innocuous. 

If the price of quicksilver ruled as high as it did a few 
since the patent process would supersede the mercurial 
process, but at present there is still a prejudice in favour of 
the old process, and exposure +o-disease-is still the lot of the 
workmen employed in it. 

The chief danger arises from) the entry of the mercury 
into the stomach, and hence the cleansing of the hands and 
face, rinsing of the mouth, and the wearing @ special work- 
ing dress during working! hours, are preventives which, 
when carried out, are successful. ; 

If any precautions could be made obligatory, I think 
yal should be made general, somewhat to the following 
effect : : 

“That in any trade in which it shall be proved to-the 
satisfaction of the Secretary of State that any materials 
used, or process of manufacture is injurious to health, 
sufficient means by washing, change of clothes, &c. shall — 
be adopted, and that manufacturers may make special rules 
for enforcing such an enactment, which shall be binding 
upon the workpeople.”’ 

I do not think a case could be established for singling 
out this particular occupation, and legislating for it, without 
placing under control other injurious employments. 

Under the present law this industry, in consequence of 
there being neither children, young persons, or women 
employed in it, and of no one establishment giving occu- 
pation to as many as 50 persons, is beyond our cognizance, 
no one establishment being either a factory or a workshop. 


RETURN OF MODIFICATIONS, 1874-75. 


The inspectors of factories were requested to supply the 
Commission with a return-of the trades and number of 
establishments to which has been allowed, during the 12 
months ending 1875, the benefit of each of the 
under mentioned modifications embodied in the Schedules 
to the Factory and Workshops Acts, 1867-1871. 


Specifying (a) the classes of establishments to which such 
modifications are applied; (6) the number of establishments 
in each trade, if ascertainable, which use the modification ; 
(c) the extent, if specially limited within the terms of the 
Act, to which the benefit of such modification has been 
granted. 


§ Overtime. 
1867, schedule 11]. 
G7, 6 


W.R.A., 1867, : 
F. & W.A., 1870, 1st ,, ] 
F. & W.A,, 1871, lst _,, 1 
Do. Do. (bricks and tiles.) 
§ Nightwork. ; 
1867, schedule 17 
867 6 


eB) 


§Laemption of Youths. 
_F.A.E.A., 1867, schedule 25 (J 
W.R,A, 1867, as 9 (3.) 
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$Half-hour for continuous process. 
F. & W.A., 1871, schedule 2. 


§ Extension of limits of hours. 


(Please distinguish merely between those allowed to 
work as late as 7 p.m., and those allowed to work later.) 
F.A.E.A., 1867, schedule 12 

F. & W.A., 1870, lst ,, 7 (Turkey red dyeing.) 


Return By Mr. REDGRAVE. 


Return of modifications of the Factory and Workshops 
Acts 1867-71, issued under the authority of the Secretary 
of State in the district of Mr. A. Redgrave, in regard to— 

Overtime. 
Nightwork. 

Exemption of youths of 16. 

Allowance of half an hour for continuous process. 
Variation of limits of hours of work. 


Overtime. 


The only modifications in this respect are,— 

Modification No. 11 of Factory Act, 1867, applicable to 
factories only. 

Authority for male young persons of 16 years of age to 
be employed for 15 hours, including two hours for meals 
on not more than 72 days in the year. 

This has been authorised for— 

Letter-press printers in the metropolis. 

Do. Ss in Edinburgh. 
Do. i. in Glasgow. 

By modification 13 letter-press printers have the abso- 
lute right to work overtime without limit of days, but as 
under that section the overtime cannot be on two consecu- 
tive nights, it is practically of no value in large establish- 
ments, and as a substitute, therefore, modification 11 was 
granted in the three towns named. 

Provincial printers do no doubt work overtime occa- 
sionally under modification 13, and modification 11 has not 
been granted to them. 

Modification 1 of Factory Act, 1870, applicable to 
factories only. 

A similar authority to employ male young persons of 16 
was granted under this modification to works, defined as 
printworks and dyeworks by 8S. 3 of Act, 1870. 

_ Modification 1 of Factory Act, 1871, applicable to 
factories.and workshops. 

Authority was granted to employ young’ persons of 14 
years of age, and women for not exceeding 14 hours per 
day, including two hours for meals, on not more than 96 
.days in the year in season trades. 

The season trades are defined in Parliamentary Return 
1872, 1874. 

In the administration of this modification it has been 
made a condition that over-time should not be worked on 
more than two days in any one week, or on more than 24 
oceasions in the course of 12 months. 

Second paragraph of modification 1, Factory Act, 1871, 
applicable only to brick fields, both factories and workshops. 

Authority was granted to employ males of 14 years and 
women as above for not more than three days in a week, 
between Ist April and 31st October. 


Night-work. 


Modification 17 of Factory Act, 1867. 

The trades named in 17, haying the absolute right to 
work by relays, no record is required by the Act, and the 
extent to which the modification is used in these trades is 
not attainable at once. 

Authority has been granted under the Factory Act for 
the repairing sheds of the railway companies, by whom it 
was represented. that the engines return at all hours of the 
day and night, and that repairs, &c. are obliged to be done 
immediately. 


Exemption of youths of 16 years of age. 


Modification 25 (f) of Factory Act, 1867. 

Authority has been granted for the employment of males 
of at least 16 years of age as male adults on not more than 
two days in any one week, being the publishing nights in 
the printing of provincial newspapers. 

It was represented by the Provincial Newspapers Asso- 
ciation that it was impossible to procure extra hands in 
country towns, as in London, and that some modification 
was absolutely necessary. 


Half-hour for continuous process. 


Modification 2 of Factory Act, 1870. 

Authority to employ young persons and women not 
exceeding 30 minutes beyond the time stated in notice 
granted to several print works and dyeworks, and to the 
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whole trade of Turkey red dyeing, upon the representations 
made chiefly from Scotland. : oe 


Variation of limits of hours of work. 


Modification 12 of Factory Act, 1867, authorising that 
the hours of work might be taken between 8 and 8, or 7 
and 7 was sought by many trades. 

The House of Commons return of 18th March 1869, 
No. 197, explains the principle which guided me in making 
recommendations of variation of the hours of work. 

This is further shown in the memorandum also laid 
before Parliament, dated 20th May 1869, which formu- 
larized the principles I had advocated from the first. 


: RETURN of the Number of EsTraBLISHMENTs so far as 


has been ascertained to have been working under the 
five classes of modifications, just described, as autho- 
rised by the Secretary of State, of the number of 
days, &s. &c. on which such overtime was worked 
during the year 1875. 


Qvertime. 


Modification 11 of Factory Act, 1867. 
Male young persons of 16 years of age to be employed 
for 15 hours a day on not more than 72 days in the year. 
Granted to letter-press printers in the metropolis, in 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow. As to the metropolis, it appears 
that 12 printers have been regularly working under this 
modification, while many others heve worked under it 
occasionally, a day now and then, but so seldom that it is 
frequently not noticed to the sub-inspector. These 12 
firms have worked,— 
5 days or less. 
No. of firms 5 
Work may legally continue until 11 p.m., but it really 
ceased as under,— 
9pm, 9.30 p.m. 
No. of firms 2 3 


Overtime may also be legally worked for five days con- 
secutively under this modification, but the firms mentioned 
worked as follows :— 

Number of occasions on which overtime was worked. 


10 days. 15 days. 60 to 65 days. 
2 1 4 


10 p.m. 11 p.m. 
6 1 


2 days consecutively  - - - 20 
3 ay - - - 30 
4 - - - - 8 
5 rp - - syyuad 


Changes in the staff have recently been made in Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, but the overwork in printing offices, I 
think, has been more frequent than in the metropolis. 

This modification was also granted on the passing of 
the Factory Act, 1870, to printworks and dyeworks, but it 
has not been much availed of. 

The next modification authorising overtime was in the 
season trades. 

As already explained authority is given to work over- 
time on not more than two days in a week, and on not 
more than 24 days ina year. Orders were granted to 239 
factories and workshops in the year 1875, and I append a 
return of the actual number of days on which over-time 
was worked as notified to the sub-inspectors. 


Numper of days on which overtime was worked by 
season trades :-— 


Number of times used. 
No. of | No. 


— Orders | acted 
5 15 and | 24 and 
issued. | upon. | 5and | 10 and 
i under. |above5.| 22ove | above 
10. 15. 
Mr. Oram sts 25 23 7 5 2 9 
» Henderson - 86 33 15 10 2 6 
» J. A. Redgrave- 40 36 19 8 4 +5 
-5, Lakeman - - 21 13 8 8 2 — 
» Wood* - - 20 — _ _ — — 
» Hudson - - — _ _— _ — — 
» Oswald - - 12 12 4 5 1 2 
» Thornhill - - 2 _ —_ _— — — 
» Gould -  - 8 5 _ _ — _ 
» Beaumont - 8 = _ _ _— _ 
Hy en = - 7 —= _ = _ _— 
» Rickards t - 24 20 _ — — _ 
» Sale- - = 1 1 _ _ _ — 
» Osborn ‘= = 8 5 _ _ _ _ 
Sir W. Chaytort - 2 — _ _ — —_— 
Mr. Kindersley 10 3 4 3 ce a 
» Stokes - - 10 9 6 3 1 — 
» Astley = 5. _ — — _ _ 


* The establishments to which overtime orders have been granted 
are the straw hat factories, in which work has been authorised from 
9am. to9 p.m, This is not overtime in reality, but variation of hours 


only. 
+ Dressmakers averaged 10 times each. d 
t Sir Wm. Chaytor says, “If you wished for overtime, and were willing 
“ to pay for it, you could hardly get it.” 
S 2 
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Having before me the details of the metropolitan sub- 
divisions I ara able to give the latest hour to which over 
time was acted on in 76 of the season trades. 

Work ceased. 
At or before 9 p.m. 9°30 p.m. 

No.of firms - 24 gyal) 

This modification was also granted to brick fields on not 
more than 3 days in a week. 
details as to brick fields. : § 

More than 102 hours are worked in very many brick 
fields in fine weather, although the system is rapidly being 
broken up, partly by the introduction of machinery, and 
partly by the larger employers insisting upon regularity of 
hours of work, and not permitting overtime, as experience 
shows them that with regular work and no ovyer-time more 
bricks are made than under the old system of idle Mondays, 
irregular hours and excessive overtime, to make up for 
previous idleness. 


10 p.m. 
37 


Night Work. 


No records are required to be kept, and no details attain- 
able without special inquiry ; the actual hours of work not 
being exceeded under modification 17. 


Exemption of youths of 16 and permission to be employed as 
male adults. 


Granted to provincial newspapers on not more than two 
nights in a week, on publishing nights. 

This is extensively used in country places. As the em- 
ployment is regularand can only be used for the purpose 


named it has not been customary to require a weekly record. + 


Half hour for continuous process. 


This is so occasional, and under the existing modifications 
of meal hours in dyeworks, including Turkey red dye- 
works, may be worked legally that no great abuse can take 
place. 


o 
Variation of hours of work. 


The three metropolitan sub-divisions are alike in so 
many respects that one reply will apply to each— 
Mr. Oram.’ 
Mr. Henderson. - 
Mr. J. A. Redgrave. 
Nine-tenths of the factories and workshops commence at 
7 a.m. and 8 a.m., but by far the larger number of them, 
but possibly eight-tenths do not begin until 8 am. In 
winter very many do not begin until 8°30 a.m.and some 
at 9 a.m., especially in the milliners and dressmakers 
establishments. . 
In letter-press printing and in book-binding the ordinary 
hours of work, 8 a.m. to 7 p.m. 
In the metal trades, in ship building yards, and=some 
other trades, work begins ‘at 6 a.m., but then it ceases at 
5 p.m. and at 12 noon on Saturdays. 


Eastern counties sub-division—Mr. Lakeman. 


Factories working from 7 to 7 - 80 
Workshops Ke bs - 160 
Factories * 8 to8 - 60 
Workshops Re ae - 160 


Workshops 5 = ROEM 
But the actual hours of work vary from 8 to 6, to 8 to 7, 
rarely the full time is worked. 


Northampton, Beds, and Herts.—-Mr. Wood. 

In the boot trade the hours are 7 to 7, 8 to8, or— 

In straw sewing establishments, 8 to 8 in the slack time, 
9 to 9 in the busy season. 

Few factories begin earlier than from 7 to 8, or even 9 
a.m. finds greater favour. 


Worth Norfolk, North Northampton, Rutland, and South 
Lincolnshire.—Mr. Hudson. 


Letter-press printers work from 7 to 7, 7 to 6 or, 8 to 7, 
8 to 8, rarely from 6 to 6. : 

Boot making and clothing from 8 to 7 or 8 to 8; milli- 
ners and dressmakers from 8 or 8°30 to 7 or 8. 

These are the nominal hours, but the workpeople do not 
work so long on most days. 


Nottinghamshire, and North Lincoln.— Mr. Oswald. 


Factories working from 7 to 7 or8 to 8 - 130 
The general hours of work are from 8 to 7. 
Workshop in towns from 7 to7 or 8 to 8, 

Tn villages no fixed hours. 


I cannot give any reliable 
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Leicestershire and Derbyshire--Mr. 'Thornhill. 

Occupations and hours similar to the preceding sub- 
division. 

Sheffield and surrounding country.—Mr. Gould. __ 

Of factories about three fifths work from 7 to 7 or 8 to 8, 
possibly an equal proportion. Of workshops, one half 


work as above. But full time is rarely reached in the 
cutlery trades on the first two days of the week. 


Bradford sub-division.—My. Beaumont. 


Workshops working from 7 to 7 
8 to 8 


- 200 
- 500 


o> 3) 


Huddersfield and Halifax.—Mr. Cullen. 


Workshops 6 to 6, 7 to 7, and 8 to 8. 
Factories nearly all under Act of 1874. 


Leeds and neighbourhood.—Mr. Rickards. 


Letter-press printing, bookbinding, clothiers, cap makers, 
boot makers, dress makers, milliners, shirt makers, &c. 

All either work from 7 to 7 or 8 to8, but the far greater 
number from8 to 8. ic 


Ashton, Staleybridge Oldham,—Mr. Sale. 


Milliners and dress makers work from 9 to 7. 
Tailors, &c., work from 6 to6 or8to8. | 


Rochdale, sub-division.—Mr. Osborn. 


haba printers and bookbinders work from 7 
to 7. 
Workshops (various), work from 8 to 8. 
A few milliners, &c., work from 9.to 9. 


Northumberland and Durham.—Sir W. Chaytor. 


No factories or workshops in which work lasts from 7 to 
7, or from 8 to 8. Tbe hours both for factories and work- 
shops are 54 per week. 


Edinburgh and south-east Scotland. Capt. Kindersley. — 


Printers and bookbinders work from 8 to 7 - 150 
Tobacco manufacturers a 9to7 -» 30 
Dress makers and milliners ,, 9to8 - 650 


Glasgow and south-west Scotland.—Mr. Stokes. 


There are very few works in which work lasts from 7 to 
7, or from 8 to 8, either factories or workshops. 

Many work from 9:to 7 and 9 to 8. Some from 7 to 6 
and 8 to 6 or 7. : 


Dundee and east and north-east Scotland.—Mr. Astley. 


Workshops, 6 to 6,7 to 7, 8 to 8; metal works, &c., 
commence at6 a.m. Other factories under Act of 1867 vary, 
but very many do not commence until 7 a.m. 

12th Jan. 1876, ALEX. REDGRAVE. 


Return By Mr, BAKkeER. 


Factory Inspector’s Office, 
New Home Office Buildings, Whiteliall, 
London, S.W. 
Dear Sir, 12th January 1876. 
In answer to your note of yesterday, I give 7 a.m. 
to9 p.m. for milliners’ rooms that are workshops, where it 
is asked for, fora month. I used to give a few days more 
formerly. In drapers’ places of business which are factories 
by reason of employing 50 persons in all upon the premises, 
and the over-time is asked for their milliners, I give from 
8 a.m. to 10 p.m., according to the accompanying decision 
of Mr. Lushington of the Home Office. 

You will see a few words on the hours of overtime in 
Mr. Redgrave’s report, 3lst October 1873, p. 16. 

‘These overtime notices are sometimes renewed; but for 
never exceeding 96 days, allowed by the Act during the 
whole year, and always for as many fewer as possible. I. 
have no doubt the 100 milliners given you is quite correct. 
The law as to overtime is not generally understood by 
milliners, or if so, not acted upon more extensively. My 
own opinion is, that one houra day extra for the completion 
of wedding or mourning orders would be ample. 

Believe me to be, 
‘Yours truly, 


Sir George Young, Bart. Arruur Baker, 
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Toemploy To employ 
. To work ’ ouths i 
1975 7 a.m. to | 8 a.m, to | 8 a.m. to | 8.30 a.m, | after 2on| Variable | To work Loita ur fae for two baie 
: 7 p.m. 7 pam. 8pm. |to8p.m,| Satur- | holidays. jover-time. at night. one night nights bag 
days. per week.| Very 
week. 
‘Bookbinders “ - - 5 1 2 ae 4 Se 
Boots and shoes - - - 2 1 Ag Kh 10 ae . 
Brass workers - - - 6 ie “5 ars no ak i 
Brewer - , - - ea we BY we i ; 
Brick makers 5 - - A SE 8 sf AG oy 
Chemical works - - - Bc ae 1 ow Bes 5 1* 
Collar makers - - - vs 10 + +. Ro : +. 
Dyers - - = “ i 38 4. 5 ae 3 
Engraver - - - 1 oe sk at po , 
Fancy box makers - - i Ns 3 oh F 
Fancy stationery (valentines) - de +: 1 os . 
Felt maker er Veer 1 ae ae A é 
Fustiam cutters - - - 8 ie an ale : a 
Gas fitters - - : 2 Ae a ae ; P 
Glass makers . - - A! 1 AE oe i ¢ 
Glove makers” - - - 2 at De ae A ae 
Hat makers 2 5 iy 6 H 2 aa i 
Hollow ware dealer = - - 1 any ay Be ae 
Tron mills - - - - 6 1 ae Se 
Lace and fringe maker - - 1 aa 56 wie BOK: ie Ap re 
Letter press printers - - 82 13 18 2 1 4, 1 1 9 1 
Milliners. Dressmakers, and iE hia ad ne Re, 54 101 a be 
stay maker. 
Mineral water makers - - ee bs 43 oe 12 
Metal workers - - - 17 3 a an es 
Oil miller - - - - o A ce . 1 
Paper maker - - - tee Ay BD we os 
Potter - - - - 9 ee aa ic ve 
Shirt maker - - - 14 fa “4 oe es 
Steel worker - - - Ee ue es a 2 a 
Sugar refiner - - - 7 Re ee a ne 1 
Tailors - - - - al nie 3 6 re 
Tobacco manufacturers - 8 1 2 oe 
Tube maker - - - 1 ‘ és 
173 19 36 2 |  F 68 151 1 9 e 2 


Total number of applications granted, 463; total refused, 2. This is the number and kind of applicants for 1875. ‘I'he two refused wanted to 


work all night. 


* Signifies refused. 


APPENDIX D.—SELECT CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONTENTS. 
No. Name of Writer. Subject. No. Name of Writer. Subject. 
CQ.) | A. F. O. Liddell - | Enclosing foll. (26.) | G. Beard - - | Iron manufactures. 
Ca.) | J. Kidd - - | Education. (264a.) is = 2 Yamane i 
(2.) .| G. K. Harrison - | Enclosing foll. (27.) | T. Astle - - - | Lost time in water-milis. 
(2a.) | Perrens and Harrison, | Firebrick making. (28.) | BE. A. Bailey - - | Women’s wages. 
&e. (29.) |.G. Green. '- - | Supplying “ breeze.” 

(3.) | J. Chadwick - - | Special rules. (30.) | (Warehouse girls)  - | Long hours. 

(4.) | B. Elliott - - | Good Friday. (81.) | J. Beever - - | Workshop suggestions. 

(Ge odie as Ea - | Enclosing foll. (82a.) | R. S. Bartleet - - | Married women. 

(5a.) + - - | Suggestions. (32.) » - - | Suggestions. 

(6.) | Britannia Mill Co.  - | Competition of lime kilns. (33.) | R. Baker —- - | Flint glass trade. 

(7.) | J. Booth - - | Competition of agriculture. (34.) | C. R. Bowling - | Prosecutions. 

(8.) | J- Richardson - - | Complaint of Workshops (35.) | J. Potter - - | Complaint of Act of 1874. 
2 Act. (36.) | J. Mellor - - | Education. ‘ 

(9.) | E. J. Jones - - | Arrangement of hours. (37.) | 8. Robinson - - | Indirect compulsion. 

(10.) | J. Weinberg - - | Jewish employment. (38.) | W. Evans and Co. | Lost time in water-mills.. 

(10a.) 3 - -| List of holidays. (39.) | C. W. Hoare - - | Cabfares, 

(108.) os - - | Jewish hours. (40.) | W. Cottrell, &c. - | Rope and twine manufac- 
(11.) |. J. M. Montefiore - | Jewish employment. tures. 

(12.) | H. Bach - - | Dress-making. (41.) | J. Leach - - | Lost time. _ 

(13.) | T. M. Mostyn - - | Fencing machinery. 42. | Hanley Town Clerk - | Local inspection, 

(14.) | Lilleshall Co., &c. —- '| Firebrick-making. (48.) | P. Shorrocks - - | Tailoring. 

(14a.)| P. W. Bennitt, &e.  - | Brick-making. | (44.) | A. Clark - - | Education, 

5.) | PB. W. Bennitt - - eH (45.) | J. Walker - - | Good Friday. 

(15a.) 29 i » (45a.) ee - ~ | Flint-glass manufacture. 
G6.) |S. W. May - - | Silk workshops. (46.) | J. Gornall —- - | Compulsory choice of school. 
7.) | G. J. L. Blenkinsopp - | Extension of 10 hours rule. (47.) | J. H. Bignold - Enclosing foll. 

8.) | H. Halford = - - | Chimney-sweeping. (A7a.) ‘4 - - | Suggestions. | 

C19.) 'G. BE. Wills - - | Enclosing foll. (48.) | G. Smith 2 - | Ornamental tiles. 

(194.) » - - | Glove-making. 49. | J. Walker! .- - | Age of children. 

(20.) | Birmingham Chamber | Recommendations. (50.)*| S. Hatton - - | Bakehouses. — 

of Commerce. (51.) | J. G. Heaven - - | Local inspection of bake- 

(21.) | Sir J. Mason - - | Extension of 10 hours rule. ' ; houses. 
(22.) | W. H. Brewer - - | Chain and nail trade. (52.) | W. Bliss and Son ~ | Complaint of Act of 1874. 
(23.) | G. B. Davis - Previous education. (53.) | A. W. Holmes a Wak oo. 

(24.) | S. Barker and Son = -.| Potteries. ‘ (54.) | W. J. Clapp - - | Medical inspection. 
(24a.) ” ” - | Foreign competition. (55.) | Franklyn and Co. - | Repairing boilers. 

(240.) ” » - | Pottery workers. (56.) | E. Ghent - Education. 

(25.) | Norman and Co. ~~ - | Drapery. (57.) | J. R. Sandford - | Enclosing foll. 
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No. Name of Writer. Subject. No. Name of Writer. Subject. 
(57a.) | E. Ghent - - | Education. (80.) | A. Annandale - - | Paper works. 
(576.) | F. T. Palgrave - cS (81.) | R. Smethurst - - | Education, 
(58.) | W. Dnnn - a (82.) | J. H. Bignold - ~ | Act of 1874, in Stockport. 
(59.) | T. P. Mostyn - Enclosing foil. (82a.) a = 4 f " 
(59a.) | South Wales “ Weekly Case of prosecution. (83.) | W. Kennedy - - | School accommodation in 
Telegram.” . Glasgow. ~ 
(60.) | F. Fry- = - | Carrying weights. (84.) | A. M’Donnell - Evening schools, 
(61.) | H. Sandford - - | Children in mines. (85.) | C. Roberts 3 - | Enclosing foll. 
(62.) | W. Collins = Printing and bookbinding. (85a.) a = - | Physique of factory chil- 
(63.) | (Through Miss Tod) - - | Factory women. dren. 
(64.) | J. Young and Son, &c. | Enforcement of law. (86.) | G. L. Blenkinsopp _~ | Suggestions. 
(65.) | D. J. Hamilton - | Seutch mills, (87a.) | J. Green x . - | Chain-making. 
(66.) | G.F. Buller - - | Lost time in water mills. (87b.) | T. Ball + - | Large nail-making. 
(66a.) | F. Vicary - = ne x (87e.)} E. Bennett and S. | Chain-making. 
(66d.) | Hamblyn Brothers = - x cf Hingley. 
(67.) | Richardson and Co. - | Bleaching. (87d.) | J. Partridge - - | Large nail-making. 
(68.) | F. R. Sandford - | Enclosing foll. (87e.) | J. Price - - - = 
(68a.)| A.S. Page - - | Education. (87f.) » - - | Nail-making. 
(69.) | AN = = ~~ (88.) | EF. Cooper - - | Canals, 
(70.) | HE. H. Greg - - | Lost time in water mills. (88a.) > - - | Education on canals. 
(71.) | G. D. Boyle = - | Enclosing foll. (89.) | J. W. Wood - - | Suggestions. 
(71a.) | L. T. Rendell - - | Education. (90.} | Bleachers’ Association | Evidence of operations. 
(716.) - - . (91.) | J. Hind & Son - | Flax hackling. 
(7le.) | G. Thompson - = = (92.) | W. A. Hunter - - | Enclosing foll. 
72.) | J. J. and B. Fleming - | Bleaching. (92a.)| J. Kelly and Ww. H. | Half-time regulations. 
(73.) | R. Baker - | Silvering plate-glass. Newell. ( 
(74.) | C. R. Bowling | Demand for half-timers. (92.). 3 = - ay AYP 
(75.) | J. A. Jones = +t Enclosing foll. (92e.) oe 2 = 
(75a.) - | Education in brickworks. (93.) | A. Redgrave - Growth of Factory is 
(76.) | A Bussell &e - | Against Workshops Act. ~ment. 
(77.) | F. H. Whymper - | Lace schools. (94.) | W. O. Meade King - | Women in saltworks. 
(78.) | H. Sandford - - | Employment of the young (95.) | A. F. O. Liddell - | Children in thin seam coa 
; abroad. mines. 
(79.) | (Through A. Maun- | Bristol private schools. (96.) | A. Redgrave - - | Hours in Tarkey red dyeing. 
della.) 
(1.) because the parents could well afford a twelfth of the 
(12,500.) ; child’s earnings up to 6d. a week, #.e., one-twelfth of the 
Str, Whitehall, 3lst March 1875. first 6s. instead of, as now, one-twelfth of 2s. 


I am directed by Mr. Secretary Cross to transmit to 
you, to be laid before the Commission appointed to inquire 
into the working of the Factory and Workshops Act, the 
enclosed copy of a letter from the Vicar of Catshill, calling 
attention to certain points connected with the operation of 
the Workshops Act in his parish and the surrounding 
parts. 

Tam, &c. 
The Secretary to the Factory A. F. O. Lippeut. 
and Workshops Acts Commission. 


(1a.)—See Evidence, Q. 6081. 


(12,500/153.) 
Catshill Vicarage, Bromsgrove, 
March 20th, 1875. 

I sec most respectfully to be allowed to call attén- 
tion to some points connected with the operation of the 
Workshops Regulations Act in the ecclesiastical district of 
Catshill and the surrounding parts. 


I venture to do this in the hope that as a Commission 
has been issued by Parliament to inquire into this and 
kindred subjects, the several points herein-stated may 
receive consideration. 


(1.) As regards compulsory attendance at school under 
the Workshops Act, the parent has a right to cause his 
child to put in the whole 10 hours schooling required by 
the law in two days. This right is almost universally 
seized upon, to the detriment of the child, and the great 
disadvantage of the school ; teachers are at their wits’ end 
on the first two days of the week, and barely employed on 
the remaining days; moreover, the children fail ever to 
attend certain lessons which are upon the time-table for 
the later days of the week. And no possible advantage 
accrues to the parent. An amendment of the Act to the 


Sir, 


effect that children should attend school two hours per ~ 


day, for five days a week, would, I humbly suggest, be 
every way advantageous. 


(2.) A maximum charge of 2d. per week for each half- 
time child under the Workshops Act is fixed by law. 


As a manager of a public elementary school I find this a 
serious hardship, (a) because the children are densely 
ignorant and need a skilled teacher, towards whose sup- 
i they contribute extremely little, even when the 

overnment grant is added to their pence ; en? ” 


(3.) Another point of some importance as it appears to 
me, is this :— 

A child can now be put to the nail block at eight years of 
age, he is then under the control of the workshops inspec- 
tor, as well for schooling as for the regulation of his 
labour, and under no other control a school board officer 
could not touch him. 

An. enormous majority of children in this, and all sur- 
rounding parts, will now* be put to work the day they 
are eight years old, partly for the sake of their pores ia but 
specially to free them as far as possible from school board 
control. And thus the school life proper of a child will be 
from five+o eight years of age, and after that merely 10 hours 
a week for five years more. Education in this district will, it 
is to be feared, be little more than a costly failure. May 1 
be allowed to suggest that the provisions of the Factory 
Acts which shelter children from the effects of labour. till 
10 years of age should and might fairly be extended to 
workshops 2 
T have, &c. 

JAMES Kipp, 
Vicar of Christ Church, 
Catshill. 


To the Right Hon. 
The Home Secretary. 


- 


(2.)—See Evidence, Q. 5526. 


Fireclay and Brickworks, Stourbridge, 
April 14th, 1875. 

As chairman of the fire-clay and brick trades in this 
district, I beg to enclose you a petition to the Right Hon. 
R. A. Cross, which was prepared and signed late in last - 
session, but which was not presented, owing to the infor- 
mationI obtained that a me of iageny would 
shortly be nominated. 4 ~ 
Tam, oe 

Gro, Kine Harrison. 


Sir, 


Sir Geo. Young, Bart. 


(2a.) 


We, the undersigned, beg respecttally to call eA ts 
special attention to the position in which we are place 
section 5 of 34 & 35 Vict. c. 104., which enacts, crs the 


Sir, 


* A school board has recently been formed in Bromsgrove. — 
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Ist day of January 1872, no female under the age of 16 
“ years, and no child under the age of 10 years, shall be 
“employed in the manufacture of bricks and tiles, not 
“ being ornamental tiles, and any female or child who is 
* employed in contravention of this section shall be deemed 
“ to be employed in manner contrary to the provisions of 
*‘ the Factory Acts, 1833 to 1871, and the Workshops 
« Acts, 1867 to 1871.” 

The whole*of the small firebricks in the Stourbridge 
district, which is the principal seat of the firebrick trade, 
are made exclusively by women, in all cases under cover in 
well warmed and ventilated buildings, the clay being de- 
livered to them by men employed for the purpose; that it 
is the fact that unless the trade of brickmaking is learnt 
before the age of 16 it cannot be acquired afterwards. 

We beg most respectfully to solicit an alteration of the 
Act, which will enable us to employ females at the age of 
14, 

In support of our petition we beg to refer you to the 
factory inspector’s report for the half year ending 31st 
October 1873, in which Mr. Robert Baker says, as follows, 
at pages 86 and 87 :— 

“In firebrick making sheds, the law forbidding the em- 
** ployment of females under 16 years of age has certainly 
“* become a source of considerable annoyance to the manu- 
« facturers, for there is in the neighbourhood of such works 
“* so much employment of all other kinds that boys will not 
“ take to brickmaking ; and the machines that have been 
“ tried have proved failures. , 

“ After great consideration of the question I am inclined 
* to think the reduction of the admission age of females 
“ in firebrick sheds (but in these only) from 16 to 14 years 
“ of age would be attended with advantage to this trade, 
which is an important one, and without the disadvantages 
I once thought might arise from it.” 

With the hope that you may afford us some relief. 

Weare, &c. 

Prerrens & Harrison. 
Rurrorp & Co. 
J. B. Fisner & Co. 
Harper & Moores. 
MopsBeritey & BAyLey. 
Eowp. Bowen. 
Joun Harti & Co. 
Hickman & Co. 
Harris & PEaRrson. 
TROTTER, STAINES, & CorBETT. 
JoHn WALKER. 
Tue Himury Firesrick Co. 
Kine BrorueErs. 


To the Right Hon. R. A. Cross, 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 


(3.) Transmitted by Tuurtow Asttey, Esq., Sub- 
Inspector of Factories. 


"St. Mary’s Flax Spinning Co., Drogheda, 
April 22nd, 1875. 

Brine strongly of opinion that it is desirable that 

the rules of a factory, when approved of by the inspector of 

factories, should receive an official sanction, we would re- 

spectfully ask you to bring this matter before the Royal 

~ Commission appointed to inquire into the working of the 
“ Factories and Workshops Act.” 


That there should be established rules in a factory is 
necessary for the maintenance of order and cousequent 
protection of the employer, and also for the protection of 
the employed. And it is necessary that they be carried 
out, and, therefore, when needed, upheld by authority. It 
would, therefore, be surely useful to give them an official 
sanction, for— 

1. Such sanction would be a guarantee that the rules 
were just and proper ones. 

2. It would give them more weight with the workers, 
and tend to their being better complied with. 


Sir, 


' 3. In case of workers being summoned by their em- , 


ployers, or vice versa, the production of a copy of rules, 
approved by authority, would assist the magistrate in his 
judgment, and would tend to prevent that which now 
frequently occurs, viz., a magistrate deciding in favour of 
the workers, regardless of the rule of the factory which had 
been violated, thereby announcing to the workers that the 
-rules of the factory would not be upheld in a court of 
justice, to the great detriment of order. 
We would not propose that all factory owners should be 
bound to have their rules officially authorised, but that 
they should be able, if they so desired to obtain the ap- 


> Act.” 
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proval of, and signature of the Home Secretary to them. 
We believe that if it was known that this could be done, 
most factory owners would avail themselves of it, 
Weare, &c. 
for St. Mary’s Flax Spinning Co., 
To Thurlow Astley, Esq., JoHn CHADWICK, junr. 
Dublin. 


(4.) Transmitted by Taurtow Ast Ley, Esq., Sub- 
Taspector of Factories. 


MemoriaL of the Oprrative Rope and Twine 
SPINNERS employed in the factory of Messrs. Elliott, 
Cook, & Co., Rialto Bridge, Grand Canal, Dublin, 
Addressed to Robert Baker, Hsq., one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors of Factories, Whitehall. 


SHOWETH, 
THAT memorialists work in a factory where 50 
persons and upwards are employed. 

That memorialists are members of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and as such are obliged conscientiously to refrain 
from servile work on the days of Circumcision of Our 
Lord, lst January ; Epiphany, 6th January ; Annunciation 
of B. V. M., 25th of March; St, Patrick’s Day, 17th of 
March; Ascension Day, Corpus Christi Day, 8.8. Peter 
and Paul, 29th of June; Assumption of B. V. M., 15th of 
August; All Saints, lst November; and Christmas Day, 
25th December, respectively, and, in addition, observe St. 
Stephen’s day and Whitsun Monday as holidays. 

That the feast of Good Friday in Ireland not being a 
holiday of obligation to refrain from servile work, according 
to the laws and ordinances of the Roman Catholic Church, 
memorialists beg to be permitted to work on said day. 

That memorialists feel the loss attending a broken week 
most keenly when such loss takes place at a festival season, 
such as Easter. 

That during the present week, memorialists were obliged 
to remain idle two consecutive days, viz., 25th and 26th of 
March, one for conscience’ sake and the other from 
obedience to the established laws of the land. 

That the loss of two days’ wages in any one week entails 
considerable hardships on workpeople, therefore memo- 
rialists humbly ask the factory inspector or Secretary of 
State to relieve them of the grievance herein complained of, 
and make such order of exemption as will allow memo- 
rialists to work on every subsequent Good Friday, as when 
boys are compelled to be idle, they cannot work without 
them. 2 

And memorialists will ever pray. 

B. Ex.iorr, 
Signed on behalf of the for Elliott, Cook, & Co. 
workmen employed at 
Messrs. Elliott, Cook, 
& Co., Rope Factory, 
Joun ELTon. 
Rialto Rope Works, Dublin, 1875. 


(5.) 
3, The Cresent, Carlisle, May 5th, 1875. 
In accordance with the circular recently issued by 
the Royal Commissioners upon the Factory and Workshops 
Acts, I beg leave most respectfully to take the liberty of 
referring them to the enclosed statements and observa- 
tions. 

I have been 20 years in practice as a medical man, 
and have held the office of certifying surgeon for the 
boropen and district of Carlisle for more than 12 years. 

* 


Sir, 


I have; &c., 
C. 8S. Haut, 


To Sir George Young, Bart. (Certifying Factory Surgeon). 


(da.) 


1, One of the largest firms existing in Carlisle is Messrs. 
Carr & Co., biscuit manufacturers and bakers. The most 
flagrant anomalies exist in these works which are carried on 
under two distinct Acts of Parliament, namely, the “ Bake- 
house Regulation Act, 1863,” and the “ Factory Extension 
These two Acts are at variance with each other. [ 
am prepared to show that while some restrictions prevail 
in the packing department, which is under the Factory 
Act, the opposite is the case in the baking department, 
which is under the Bakehouse Act. Here amongst the hot 
ovens very young children may be employed for almost 

8.4 
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unlimited hours. Not only is this state of things conflict- on all sides by printworks, bleachworks, and paper- 
ing and incongruous, but I venture to submit to the Royal works, &c., occupations as you are aware to which the Act 
Commissioners that the Baker’s Act does most urgently does not apply, ‘The labour of children or young persons 
need their humane and careful consideration. In this un- is as absolutely necessary to carry on the works as adult 
wholesome. occupation young children are comparatively labour. ‘The consequence is we are working to a great 
speaking unprotected. disadvantage, and much pecuniary loss for want of young 
2. Lhave observed that at times the Factory Acts and Persons, as the parents send their children to those works 
the Workshop Act have such a bearing towards each other, to which ane a does not appy Hp year earlier than to 
as to more or less directly interfere with the fair and equal pebacs of db rs y ees yp ae one, but-hundreds of 
employment of children and young persons. Manufac- igs Ys 1 Ra EARNS TAT 
turers working under the most stringent provisions of the _It is ‘difficult to my mind to conceive upon what prin- 
Factory Act are placed at a comparative, if not actual, ciple of equity or justice either to the employer of labour or 
disadvantage when competing with those who are under the children (whom this Bill was intended to benefit) is 
the provisions of the Workshops Act. _ framed. Its object is completely defeated by the exemption 
of any trade employing large quantities of children and a 
gross injustice on one class of labour to the advantage of 
another. 


3. Most persons in manufacturing towns. must have 
been struck with’the hardships which children and young 
persons (more especially women with infants) must suffer 
in having to be at their work so early on cold and dark 
winter mornings. Doubtless much privation and suffering 
is encountered in this way. I venture to ask consideration a 
of the following plan of remedying this evil. It was sug- 
gested to me by Mr. Lattimer, manager for Robert Ferguson, (8.) 

Hsq., M.P., namely, that during the winter months that __ f 

the workpeople should have their breakfast before going to GENTLEMEN, _ Cheapside, Leeds, 25th May. 
work. That work should begin at 8 a.m. and continue Srnce the passing of the Workshop Act I have 
until 12.30. Then an hour’s intermission for dinner, suffered in pocket; that a journeyman is now better off than 
beginning again at 1.30 and working till 6 p.m. This for 1am, although capital is sunk and ability is brought to 
five days. On Saturday to work only from 8 a.m. till bear not possessed by an ordinary workman, and this 
lla.m. through what our trade considers unnecessary reasons. 
Ist. Our trade, paper ruling, is not laborious at all, no 
offensive smells, not dirty or dangerous work, not.exposed 
to the weather, but light shops generally airy and quiet. 


Tam, &e. 
Sir George Young. J. Booru. 


4. As far as my observation extends, the “ Workshops 
Act” is practically a “dead letter.” There are probably 
many causes for this, not the least being that no efficient i 
and simple provision is made for carrying it out, so that I have now double quantity of hands to employ and 
the Act is to a large extent ignored, more especially in the nearly the same wages to give as when the boys worked 
very important feature of illegal over-time working, which full time before the passing of the Act. 


prevails to a considerable extent. Iu short, this Act is but A great inconsistency in the law appears to me to be in 
little known, and is on the whole very little understood this. A boy may now work full time if he is the prescribed 
but seldom enforced. age, however sickly and meek he may be, and if he cannot 


5. Ihave observed that considerable hardship is caused ead or write his own name, while a strong hardy boy (and 
to young persons by the privilege given as to packing. I have applications for work from many of such boys) if 
Young persons instead of leaving their work at 6. p.m. may _ he is not 13 heis not allowed to work full time although 
be detained after tea till half-past 8 at night! Fartoolong he may be a very fair scholar. I have very often employed 
hours for young persons between 13 and 16 years of age, boys too weakly to work, who could not write or read, full 
being, in fact, “all work and no play.’? My attention has _ time because of their being over age, and refused employ- 
at times been drawn to this matter. It appears to me ment to other boys better qualified for work and good 
desirable to withdraw this concession. fair scholars because of being under age. 


6. I venture to suggest that operative measures should Why have I done this? Because it requires three 
be adopted to secure the proper sanitary condition of months before a boy is useful at a ruling machine. [also 
factories and workshops, the latter are often most un- have ason six years old who is harder worked at school 
healthy, being small, dark, and ill-ventilated, and over- than boys I employ are worked. He was sent home with 
crowded. Medical men would probably best cope with sums to work at the age of 53 years old, and used to cry 
these evils. for fear of being flogged. 

The law in my opinion requires altering, that no boy or 
girl shall not be allowed to work full time who cannot 

6. write and read fairly, or who is physically incapable and 
(6.) not strong. I would allow boys, fair scholars, of a certain 
Bugsworth, near Stockport, standard in height and weight, and healthy, to work full 

May 6, 1875. ; time at the age of 12 years or even less. This would in- 
duce parents to send their children to school, and give 
employment to many fatherless children whose mothers 
are dependent on charity or the union * * * 


Dear SiR GEORGE, 
We wish to call the attention of the Commissioners 
of the Factory and Workshops Acts to an injustice which 
we are sufferers thereby; in this part there are limekilns, 
and boys of 10 and upwards are employed 10 hours each Tam, &c. 
day, except Saturday, the same boys never going to school, Joun RICHARDSON, t 
while we at our mill are compelled to send the children { Paper Ruler, Cheapside, 
employed to school half the time ; the employers pay these * Sir George Young. Leeds, 
boys ls. per week more for full time than we pay for half- 
timers, and interferes very much with our working arrange- 
ments. Education in this part is little cared for, and children 
(boys) who can work at the limekilns are put to it early. 
The work so far as it is concerned is no doubt a healthy 
job, but it is a great injustice both to lads and also to other 


(9.)—Transmitted by ALexanDER REDGRAVE, Esq., 
Inspector of Factories. 


Dalmonach Printworks, Alexandria, N.B., 


employers of labour in the same district, who are compelled , i Rs 
to work only half-time and send them to school the re- eee ae that ae pretreat PAP on 
mainder. me A any reasonable objections against details of the Factory Act, 
bi ens a M C we beg to call your attention to the following :— 
Sin G y aan ate ant o: Ten and a half hours is the time (as you are aware) 
ir George Young. (Cotton Spinners.) , ajiowed us for working per day. In most Lancashire 


works the time is made up from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., by 

arranging half an hour for breakfast, and one hour for 

: dinner. As, however, the Scotch workers (and also 

(7.)—See Evidence, Q. 9581. English ones who have become accustomed to Scotch 

Turton Bottoms, Bolton, 2"%angements) prefer to have a full hour for breakfast, we 

Dear Sin, be O Mar 6th 1875. omen ask that the extra half hour we give to this meal should _ 
% (Ee Ty pene surviving partner of the frm of be worked at the end of the day, that is, stop one hour for 
Booth and Duckworth, Cotton Spinners, of ‘Wellington each meal and be allowed to work till half-past 6 p.m. ~ 

Mill, Turton Bottoms, near Bolton, the mill contains As the law at present stands, we must either reduce our 

22,000 spindles, and we employ about 130 hands, of whom meal times\ to one and a half hours, or work 10 hours only 

about 50 are under 18 years of age, We are surrounded per day, thus curtailing our production 5 per cent. 


io 
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It is more convenient and pleasant for the workers to 
have an hour than only an half hour for their first meal. 
It gives them time to go home for their meal and take it 
with the family, which half an hour does not in many 
cases, and one hour gives time to look at the morning 
newspaper. 

The other matter open to objection is, that supposing a 
work or a whole trade to be slack, perhaps so slack as to 
work at a loss, we thinl: ‘hut on the revival of good trade, 
and orders urgently wanted, the inspector should have 
power to give authority to work overtime for a specified 
time, say at least t:'! the time lost by slackness or under- 
time was made up. 

Another consideration rendering the above discretionary 
power desirable is, that in a dull trade part of the workers 
leave for other more busy branches of industry, and as 
they can be only gradually replaced, when trade revives 
there 1s a scarcity of hands, and until replaced, even an 
ordinary production cannot fe turned out during legal 
hours, and overtime, we think, should be allowed to make 
up for lessened production. 

As the law at present stands, we cannot make up time 
lost by the breakage of machinery, or several days stoppage 
from other uncontrollable causes, for example, a very 
severe storm last winter stopped part of our works for four 


days. We think it should be legal to do one or two hours 
work per day extra to bring up arrears. 
Tam, &c. 
E, J. Jongs, 


Managing partner of 


Alexander Redgrave, Esq. James Black & Co. 


(10.) See Evidence, Q. 7889. 


Nottingham, May 24th, 1875. 
I Bree to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of 
your circular letter, and in reply thereto to state— 

That | am a Jew, and that my partners are Jews. 

That we employ, as lace, curtains, and elastic webbing 
manufacturers, women and young persons, and also a 
number of clerks at high salaries, whose services are not 
available to us if the boys or young persons are not at 
work. 

That our establishment is closed on Saturdays. We 
now close from Friday evening 7 p.m. till Monday morning 
8 a.m. 

In winter, autumn, and spring we work on Saturdays 
from after sunset till 9 p.m., but we close on Fridays— 

8 weeks at 3.30 p.m. 
5 ” 2” 4.0 ” 
» 9 4.30 ,, 


Str, 


” 5 > 
9 93 9.80, 
- That besides Saturdays and Sundays, we close— 
4 days on Passover. 
» 35 Pentecost. 
»» >» New Year’s Festival. 
»». », Day of Atonement. 
x » Feast of Tabernacles. 


And give in the time of local holidays eight half holidays, 
Christmas day and Good Friday, as required by Act of 
‘Parliament, list of which I enclose (10a). 
That we now employ women and young persons Monday 
“Tuesday, Wednesday, and ‘Thursday from 8 am. till 
8 p.m., with one and a half hours for meals. 


wie 


dbo bo 


That on the one hand 103 hours work per day are not ! 


only compatible with a normal state of health, but our 

oung men are proficients at football and cricket, and have 
in both games won several matches. On the other hand 
persons working 10% hours per day five days a week, can, 
if they are so inclined, attain very great amount of know- 
ledge in various branches. 

More than one of our young men has mastered three 
foreign languages, German, French, and Italian or Spanish 
pretty well for business purposes, obtained certificates in 
political economy, constitutional history, in the extension 
of Cambridge University education. 

One passed the examination of the South Kensington 
Department for Science and Art some time ago in-- 


Geology - - Examiner, Professor Ramsay ; 
Zoology - | - = a Huxley ; 
Animal physiology ip 5 Huxley ; 


and since then studied botany, biology, &c. 


The regulations of the Factory Acts operate upon us as a 
very great hardship, because as Jews we now close two days 
a week, and let the women and young persons we employ 
work neither on Saturday nor on Sunday. 

From the Passover to the New Year’s holidays, about 


1, 
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Ist May till 1st October, we close every week from Friday 
evening till Monday morning. 

The sale of our wares is dependent on fashions and 
seasons. When a sudden brisk, but alas, transient demand 
sets in, it is very desirable we should have accorded to us 
the modifications now granted under the Workshops Acts 
in fancy trades, viz., to work 96 days a year one hour and a 
half extra when necessary. 

We should be allowed to employ women and young 
persons on Saturdays till 11 p.m. when necessary. 

We should be allowed to employ women and young 
persons of the Jewish persuasion on Sunday, till 2 p.m. 
x a = % Iam, &c. 

Sir George Young. J. WEINBERG. 


(10a.) 


List of Hourpays. 


Easter —- - One half day. 
Whitsuntide - ‘Two half days. 
‘Goose fair - - ‘Two half days. 
Christmas - - One whole day, or two 
half days. 
Races - ~ One half day. 


The above in addition to Christmas Day and Gvuod 
Friday. 
Saturday morning to be considered as half-a-day holiday. 


(108.) 
FRIDAY. | SATURDAY. 
aes Hour of | eee Hour of 
Closing. Opening. 
1874. 1874. 
February 6 - - 4.30 February 7 - 6.15 
sor ADS ae be HO #f 14 aye 6:20 
36 BO. o ate TREANWI5 0 part Qi =H) 36:30 
Cano Tiree. Mparlhe 5.0 is 28 Sala Oades 
March 6 - - 5.30 March 7 - - 6.55 
Pal SW eee eos ae 3.50 Re PRICES el hte As 
ib 2Our vb tes sulees GO Oe OT a kana leMe aly 
he REO Oe Sa er J DOr et ea Re OTS O 
April 1 - 6.0 April 4 - - 7.40 
fas ~ - 6.0 
September 11 - 6.0 September 19 - 7.10 
“A 18 an 580 me Sie wee pee ens 
a 25 - 5.30 (Monday). 
October 2 = - - 5.0 
RG, CH NS BS O) October 10 - -| 6.25 
LS CA en fee a a Rae Ns) SEP Gan 
gyereai) Sal i ats” aaa yhorrad it 8s hol F.s0 
Pepe Onsite eso |uetkdO epi Slly Zab haan] Ane 
November 6- - 4.4 November 7 - 5.30 
55 US ent, =: eco * Sp ouer (ety 25515 
A BO hese S180: e Oye Se ee) 
Sate ee h) lelesclies See Dorel, eh HS 
December 4 - ~ 3.3 December 5 - 5.0 
PaO I ies he al ORCC _ Lopes SLO 
ees he Wes He, i ep 
ie Sapa ima Pad | COREE a SOune cle eae 
1875. 1875. 
January 1 - - 3.30 January 2 - - 5.10 


(11.)—See Evidence, Q. 3856. 


London Committee of Deputies of the British Jews. 


4, Great Stanhope Street, Mayfair, 
May 27th, 1875. 

Tuts board represents the several congregations of 
Jews in the United Kingdom, and their functions are to 
make observation of all proceedings relative to legislative 
and municipal enactments, and to use such means as they 
may deem requisite in order that no infraction upon the 
religious rites, customs, and privileges of the Jewish com- 
munity may ensue therefrom, to watch over the interests 
of the Jews in this empire, and to deliberate on what may 
conduce to their welfare and improve their general con- 
dition. 

The board have directed me to communicate with you 


T 


Sir, 
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upon the subject of the Workshop and Factory Acts, so far 
as they affect persons professing the Jewish religion. 


When the Acts of 1867, 30 & 31 Vict. cc. 103. and 146 
were before Parliament, this board interceded to procure 
some relaxation of the law in favour of persons professing 
the Jewish religion, and thougb.it failed to obtain all the 
concessions which it sought, it induced the Government to 


introduce clauses into each of the Bills permitting Jews who. 


uniformly closed their factories and workshops on the 
Jewish Sabbath, i.e., from sunset on Friday till sunset on 
Saturday, to employ young persons ‘and women on Satur- 
days from sunset until 9 o’clock, and these clauses were 
adopted (see the Factory Extension Act, 1867, Schedule, 
section 26, and the Workshops Regulation Act, 1867, 
Schedule, section 10); but Mr. Redgrave, one of the in- 
spectors, reported to the Home Office that this modification 
was found to be altogether valueless and insufficient. 


In the summer months the Sabbath does not terminate 
till 9 o’clock, that is at sunset, and during the remainder of 
the year it is not practicable to get the Jewish hands to 
work on Saturday evening, 

When the Workshops and Factories Committee was 
sitting in 187] the position of Jewish workshop and factory 
owners was brought under their notice, and they adopted 
a resolution to the effect that the law affecting persons of 
the Jewish religion required further amendment. 

Acting upon the resolution, a Bill was introduced by the 
late Sir David Salomons, Baronet, M.P., which sub- 
sequently became law, permitting Jewish hands to work in 
workshops or in tobacco factories on Sunday, provided the 
workshop or factory is in the occupation of a person pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion, and is closed on Saturday til] 
sunset and is not open for traffic on Sunday; and provided 
that the total number of hours of labour in any one week 
at such workshop or manufactory does not exceed the total 
number of hours of labour in one week allowed by the 
Workshop Regulation Act, 1867 (see 34 & 35 Vict. c. 19.). 

The board strongly urged Sir David Salomons so to frame 
his Billas to make it apply to all factories and not merely 
to tobacco factories ; but Sir David was of opinion that an 
alteration of the Bill at that stage might endanger its pass- 
ing, and this effort was at that time abandoned. Instead of 
applying it to all factories occupied by Jews, its provisions 
only extend to the tobacco manufacture now; although 
perhaps there is no trade in this country in which so many 
persons of the Jewish religion are employed, and although 
it was partly at the instance of the tobacco manufacturers 
that this board initiated a movement in favour of the modi- 
fication of the law, still their case was simply a representa- 
tive one. There are many other branches of trade throughout 
the country in which Jewish factory owners are prévented in 
the present state of the law from employing their Jewish 
hands on Sunday; moreover, Parliament legislates for the 
future as well as for the.present, and in this great com- 
mercial country new branches of industry are being con- 
stantly developed. It appears therefore to this board, that 
if the principle conceded by the Act of 1871 be a just one, 
as applied to the tobacco manufacture, it must be equally 
so in the case of all factories under the like condition’, and 
it is believed that Parliament, having affirmed the principle 
that with respect to the hours of labour Jewish workshop 
and factory owners should be placed on a footing of per- 
fect equality with their competitors of other denominations 
would not hesitate to extend the benefit of such a just and 
humane principle to all who suffer from the like grievance. 
The board therefore respectfully submits that the benefits 
conferred; by the Act of 1871 would be considerably en- 
hanced if its provisions were made to apply in terms to all 
factories, instead of being confined to tobacco manufactories 
only. 

As the whole subject of workshops and factory law is 
now under consideration, this board thinks it a convenient 
opportunity for urging upon the consideration of the Com- 
mission, that it would be consistent with the policy of the 
Acts, and with the principles which have mfluenced the 
Home Secretary in modifying their provisions to meet the 
exigencies of various departments of trade, if Jewish factory 
owners who close ‘their factories and workshops on the 
Jewish Sabbath were allowed to make up the time so lost 
by working extra hours. This concession is constantly 
granted by the inspectors, and is permitted by the exist- 
ing Acts in certain branches of trade, such as the book- 
binders and letter-press printers. It is submitted that to 
extend a similar concession to persons ‘professing the 
Jewish religion would be at once an act of justice as 
between them and their rivals of other denominations, and 
conducive to public policy and morality by enabling per- 
sons to act up to the dictates of their conscience. 

To recapitulate, therefore, I am directed by this board to 
urge on the Commission that the following alterations in 
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the law should be made in favour of owners of factories 
and workshops who are of the Jewish religion :-— We 


1. That the provisions of the Act of 1871 be extended to 
all factories. 


2. That the privilege conferred by the Acts 30 & 31 Vict. 
c. 103. Schedule, section 26, and 30 and 31 Vict. ¢. 146., 
Schedule, section 10, be extended to half-past 11 o’clock at 
night. 

3. That modifications be made in favour of the owners 
of factories and workshops of the Jewish religion corre- 
sponding with those which exist in the case of bookbinders, 
so as to enable the factory hands to make up by extra work 
the time they abstain. from work on the Jewish Sabbaths 
and festivals, but so that the total number of hours of 
labour of such persons during the year do not exceed the 
total number of hours of labour in any one year allowed to 
hands of other denominations. ny 

y ' I have, &c. 
To Sir George Young. . J. M. Monrnriorg, President. 


(12,) 


36, Long Row, Market Place, Nottingham, 
May 29th, 1875. 
- In answer to your circular concerning the Work- 
shop Acts, I have to make the following remarks :— 
It appears invidious to divide the “hands” by the 
figure 5, giving the small dressmakers the advantage. 


I think it must be overlooked by the framers of our 
factory laws, that all working dressmakers and milliners 
are unwillingly, but of necessity out of work two months in 
the year, and have therefore much more time to recruit 
their health than their masters or mistresses. And more 
than this they take, at least ali who choose half day per 
weex holiday beyond the Saturday, for the competition is 
too strong to enable the masters to prevent them doing so, 
at least in Nottingham. I think these cireumstances should 
be considered, and that all Jaw in reference to them should 
be suspended for siz months in the year, viz., April, May, 
and June, and October, November, and December. 


Retail masters closing their sale shops between 7 and 8 
of an evening, are not disposed to keep their workshops 
open later, as a proof, my workshop opens at a quarter 
past 8 and closes at a quarter to 8, thus giving them half 
an hour’s grace not required by law, believing that as a 
rule we can get as much work out of them as if they 
worked 103 hours. ~ 


Sir, 


The Mourning Trade. 


This is a peculiar branch of the trade which finds it more 
difficult to comply at special times with any fixed laws, 
inasmuch as we feel bound to work our hands late on 
Saturdays, and even until 12 at night on other nights. 
These are very occasional, and perhaps objected to more 
by the masters than workpeople, but they are occasions of 
necessity, especially in hot weather, when corpses will not 
keep. Itis not pleasant to feel that under such necessitous 
circumstances we are breaking a law, a law good in itself 
but inapplicable under all circumstances. 

I am, &c. 


Sir George Young. Hunry Bacu. 


(13).—See Evidence, Q. 14,282, App. 


Norton Lodge, West Cross, Swansea, 
May 31st, 1875, 

A Fara accident has recently occurred in a work- 
shop under my inspection, and the circumstances sur- 
rounding it are so strongly illustrative of two points to 
which I have drawn the Royal Commission’s attention, 
that at the risk of being thought intrusive, I venture to 
enclose for their perusal an account-of the accident cut out 
of a local newspaper. . 

I have marked with red ink (printed in italics) the two 
points which are analogous to those referred to in my 
answers, and 

I have, &c. 


TrHomas Pym Mostyn, 
Sub-Inspector for South Wales. 


Sir, 


Sir George Young. 


BHas LOS By Soro) peers |: 


‘APPENDIX D.—SELECT CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ Frightful Death at Aberdare. 


“ Yesterday afternoon the deputy-coroner, Mr. T. Wilkins, 
held an inquest at the Black Lion Hotel, Aberdare, on the 
body of Rosannah Evans, aged 16, who met with her death 
in a most frightful manner on Friday last, and under cir- 
cumstances already reported in the Western Mail. 

““The principal witness called was Ann Jane Jenkins, 
a girl employed atthe Abernant Brickworks. She deposed 
that on Friday last she went to pick up clay to put in the 
rolls. ‘Tbe deceased followed her, and was standing near 
the cog-wheels when her clothes caught to them. She 
screamed and witness caught hold, and tried to pull her 
away, but nearly the whole of her body was drawn through, 
and she was killed on the spot. 

“In reply to the coroner, the witness said the girls in the 
yard had no cause to go near the ‘cogs.’ The deceased 
had no business there. The ‘cogs’ were worked by an 
engine, which she could not stop. She was so frightened 
that she did not know what she was doing. 

“ William Moore, foreman, produced a plan of the brick- 
works, and stated that no person had ever been injured by 
the ‘cogs’ before. 

‘© Evan Evans, father of the deceased, said she had been 


employed at the Abernant Brickworks for the last five 


months. 

«The coroner having pointed out that no one employed 
in the yard had occasion to go near the cog-wheels, and that 
there was no legislation to compel people to enclose the cogs, 

“ The jury returned a verdict of ‘accidental death.’ 

** The funeral of the deceased girl took place during the 
afternoon in the presence of a large concourse of people.” 


(14.)—Transmitted by Mr. Giszons. See Evidence, 


Q. 5526. 


Shropshire District. 
Str, 

Wes, the undersigned firebrick makers and fireclay 
proprictors, respectfully beg to call your attention to sect. 5 
of 34.& 35 Vict. c. 104., which enacts, “After the lst Jan. 
<¢ 1872, no female under the age of 16, and no child under 
* the age of 10, shall be employed in the manufacture of 
“ bricks and tiles, not being ornamental tiles, and any 
“ female or child who is employed in contravention of 
“ this section shall be deemed to be employed in a manner 
* contrary to the provisions of the Factory Acts, 1833 to 
« 1871, and the Workshops Acts, 1867 to 1871.” 


By this section we are put to great inconvenience and 
the trade is suffering in consequence. ‘The Act in question 
was evidently not intended to apply to firebrick works 
(the greater part of which were satisfactorily working under 
1864 Act when this was passed) as to the open brickfields, 
then working with little, if any, supervision. ; 

We wish to state that fire-brick works continue in ‘opera- 
tion both winter and summer, and that workpeople are 
constantly employed, not as in open brickworks where ope- 
rations are frequently suspended, from influence of weather 
and other causes, also that hours of labour are very short, 
not usually exceeding eight per day, and further that all 
small firebricks are made exclusively by women, who work 
in well ventilated sheds and are always under cover and 
never exposed to influence of weather, &c.; that unless girls 
can commence at an earlier age than 16 it is an impossibility 
for them to properly acquire the trade of firebrick making. 
We therefore ask you to carefully consider the matter, and 
if possible to get entrance age of girls reduced from 16 to 
14, which will be a great advantage to the trade as well as 
to the girls themselves. ‘ 

It is an impossibility to employ boys in this work owing to 
so many collieries, iron, and other works being in in: mediate 
neighbourhood, and although machinery has been tried we 
are not aware that itis successfully in operation anywhere. 

. In support of the petition we beg to refer you to Mr. 

Baker’s (H.M. inspector of factories) report for half year 
ending 3lst Oct. 1873, in which he says at pp. 86 and 87: 


« Tn firebrick-making sheds the law forbidding employment: 


“ of females under 16 has certainly become a source of 
“ considerable annoyance to manufacturers, for there is in 
“ the neighbourhood of such works so much employment 
« of other kinds, that boys will not take to brickmaking, 
«and machines that have been tried have proved failures. 
« After great consideration of the question I am inclined to 
“ think the reduction of admission ages of ‘females in fire- 
“ brick sheds (but in those only) would be attended with 
“ advantage to this trade, which is an important one, and 
“ without the disadvantages I once thought might arise 
« from it.” 
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From Mr. Baker’s report you will notice that he suggests 
the advisability of reducing age, and we trust you will be 
able to see your way to take steps in the matter with a view 
to such reduction, and we assure you, you will confer a 
great benefit not only on this district but upon many 
others that are placed in the same difficulty. 

Weare &c., 

Lilleshall Co. & Self, 
E. Horton. 

For Madeley Wood Co. & Self, 
J. A. ANSTILL. 

For Coalbrookdale Co., 
Wm. J. Norris. 

For Wellington Iron & Coal Co., 
Samu. Danks. 

For Will. O. Factor, 
C. W. Pearce. 

For Haybridge Iron Co.. Limited, 
B. Tausor. 

The Eddenbridge Co., 
H. Tracur. 

For Self & Cutting Co., 
J. W. WiutiaMs. 

To the Right Hon. R. A. Cross, Whitehall, W. 


(14a.) Extract from letter of Mr. Grssons, Secretary 
to the South Staffordshire Firebrick Masters’ 
Association, Dudley, dated 9th June 1875. 


“It may be said by the opponents of our scheme that in 
some districts men and boys alone work in brickyards. 
This, however, can never be the case here as the large 
number of iron, copper, and other factories, to say nothing 
of the collieries, require almost more men than are 
* now attainable.” 


(14a.)— See Evidence, Q. 5526. 


We, the undersigned owners of brickyards, wish to urge 
upon the Royal Commission now investigating the working 
of the Factory and Workshops Acts, that should any con- 
cession be made to firebrick makers as regards the employ- 
ment of females under 16 years of age, the same concession 
should also be made to all brickmakers whose brickyards 
are furnished with flued drying sheds, there being no essen- 
tial difference in the two processes of manufacture, except in 
the case of ‘‘ earthing or yething ” open kilns, which being 
an unfit occupation for females should be entirely abolished. 
We wish, therefore, the Royal Commissioners to thoroughly 
understand that, as the firebrick and building brick trades 
are being carried on in close proximity to each other, any 
alteration of the age at which females may work at one 
trade only, would be a great act of injustice to the other. 


Pynson Witmotr Brnnirt; Newfield Brick- 

yard, Oldbury. 

Firrney & Prarr, Phenix Brickworks, Old- 
bury. 

inbred & Prarr, Church Bridge Brickworks, 
Oldbury. 

L. P. D. Sapir, Portmay Road Brickworks, 
Oldbury. 

JoHN SADLER, Spida Lane Brickworks, Oldbury. 

The mark of x Wm. Barnett, Brickfield Colliery 
Brickyard, Oldbury. 

Wiiu1Am Morris, Radnall Field Brickyard, Old- 
bury. 

ee Wixuisms, Church Bridge Brickworks. 

Woop Broruers, Brades Brickworks, Oldbury. 

Woop, & Ivery, Albion Brickworks. 

CrowtHer & HAamsBuet, Paddock Brickworks. 

Wiuiiam Gisert, Tividale Tilenis, &c., Tipton. 

Fx. Wetcu Barrows, Blue Brickworks, Great 
Bridge, Tipton. 

Fx. WeucH Barrows, Station Brickworks, Er- 
dington. 

Wixiiiam Norn for the Aldridge Colliery Co. 

* (Limited), Aldridge. 

JosepuH Hamster, “ Piercy” Brickworks, West 
Bromwich. 

J. W. Howuerr, Manager of Union Brickworks, 
West Bromwich. 

Aston 8S. Jackson, Railway Brickworks. 


T 2 
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J, P. F. Davis, Parkfield Brickworks. 
HK. N.T. Bayuny, Great Bridge Brickworks. 
B. W. Buapvgs, Gold’s Green, West Bromwich. 
’ James Wutrenovuss, for Jno. J. W.. Stevens, 
Bloomfield Brickworks, Tipton. 
9th June, 1875. 


oe 


(15,)—See Evidence, Q. 5526. 
Newfield Brickyard, Oldbury, near Birmingham, 
June 9th, 1875. 
I venture to send you a few remarks on the present 
working of the Factory, &c. Acts as regards brickmaking. 
* x * * 

Education-—There is positively none in this district 
amongst brickmaking men, women, girls and boys. Very 
few will try and learn even when all expenses are paid, for 
] have tried it over and overagain. Nothing but compulsion 
will send either boys or girls to school, as the girls stay at 
home or pick cinders on the “ ash mounts,” steal coal, &c. 
&e., and the boys do the same, and train their father’s 
running dogs. d 

yeneral morality has already much improved, and if the 
under-mentioned were strictly carried out a still greater im- 
provement would be quickly manifest. ; 

1. No female or boys should be allowed in stores or kilns 
during meal hours. 

2. No females or boys should on any account be 
allowed to work later than 6 o’clock p.m.; 5 would be 
better. 

3. No females or boys should be allowed to work at any 
hour on Sundays, 

4. No female should be allowed to mount any steps 
or ladder for the purpose of ‘ earthing or yething”’ any 
laln. 

The reason why these are so important is, that, in the 
first three cases, the masters or foremen being almost always 
absent no check can he held on the doings of the work- 
people; in the last, because it is always most indecent and 
quite unfit for female labour. 

The inducements to contract very early marriages, and 
to run the risk of having illegitimate children, have been 
checked by the Acts preventing the employment of young 
children, who formerly were made to work as soon as they 
could walk, 

Brickmaking machines are of very little use in this dis- 
trict as our bricks are al] made of marl, which is ground by 
machinery, this making is almost impossible to keep the clay 
regular in consistency. A comparison of common build- 
ing bricks in bulk made by hand and by machine would 
show this ata glance. This makes it at present almost a 
necessity that women should be employed at brickyards. 

'The women and children themselves are all in favour of 
being allowed to work, but are pleased that age and hours 
should be fixed by law and enforced ; the work is hard, but 
is healthy and regular, as we work with flued sheds all 
through winter, and the wages earned are high, ; 

Unless the employment of females in brickmaking is to 
be altogether abolished, which would be unjust and -cruel, 
a concession as regards age would be welcome. I would 
suggest that half-timers might be employed from 13 to 15, 
to be full timers afterwards; this would ensure at least 
some schooling and would meet all the proper requirements 
of the masters. 

There is no difficulty in carrying out the Acts even as 
they are now, but all should be under the same Act, for 
we hardly know “ where we are”? now. Medical certifieates 
would be of little use, as those of age can in almost all 
cases be obtained, and this will be easier every year. ‘The 
difficulties of inspection are very great, but not imsur- 
mountable. 


Sir, 


Pynson Wiumor BEnnitrt. 
Sir George Young. 


(15a.) 

Newfield Brickyard, Oldbury, near Birmingham, 

DEAR Str, July 9th, 1875. : 
Since I had the pleasure of giving evidence before 

the Royal Commissioners at Old Hill, I have made many 
inquiries amongst the brickmaking women and girls them- 
selves as well as amongst their parents, the general inhabi- 
tants of this place, and many of the owners of brickavorks ; 
and the almost universal opinion is that it would be a good 
thing if female labour in brickyards was “ done away with 
altcgether,” Of course every one connected with the trade 
hopes that this will not happen in their time, as they look 
at it from an £ s. ad. point of view. We have been obliged 


’ these are “ workshops.” 
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to raise the wages of the women and children since you left 
this neighbourhood ; the high wages will attract men and 
boys, and the cure will be self-effected if the law remains 
as it now stands, at least in its chief clauses. Until lately, 
the demand for bricks having been moderate, most of the 
brickmakers have made no effort to replace the labour of 
girls under 16, trusting to being able to continue evading 
the Act; finding that the sub-inspectors made it too hot 
from them, and the demand for bricks being now par- 
ticularly good, the real state of the case seems to have 
suddenly dawned upon them, and they find themselves 
no better able to comply with the Act than they were when 
it first came into operation; hence their complaints. I 
sincerely hope, speaking against my own immediately 
interest, but m the course of humanity, that all such 
degrading labour shall as far as practicable be made im- 
possible for females ; and this applies in my opinion (and I 
have been amongst firebrick and bluebrick works for 20 
years) to firebrick yards equally as to bluebrick works ; if a 
concession as to age is to be made it will be to benefit the 
masters, if the age remains as it is it will be for the benefit 
of the workpeople hereafter. I should have mentioned 
that I have made firebricks for sale at my works at Old- 
bury and probably shall do so again. Pray forgive me if I 
have trespassed too much on your patience, but I take a 
great personal interest in this question. 
T remain, &c., 
Pynson WILMoT 


Sir George Young. Bennirrt. 


(16.)—Transmitted by R. Baker, Hsq., Inspector of 
Factories. — See Hvidence, Q. 11,216. 


Dear Sir. Congleton, March 18th, 1875. 

‘THe time which I have hitherto been able to devote 
to visitation in Macclesfield has been occupied, first, in a 
general inspection of the factories, and subsequently to the 
explanation, where most necessary, of the provisions of the 
new Act relating to textile works. But I have been aware 
of the existence of a very large number of workshops, the 
occupiers of which are engaged in various branches of the 
silk manufacture. 


These workshops are to be found, with few exceptions, 
in private dwellings, the upper storeys of which are occupied 
by looms, winding frames, or other machinery turned by 
hand, They are scattered over a very wide area, extending 
from two to three miles in every direction ; there are com- 
monly no outward signs by which they can be recognised, 
nor is there any source of information at our command 
from which their position can be ascertained. 


Soon ‘after taking charge of Macclesfield, I communi- 
cated avith the school board, in the hope that their officers 
might be instructed to acquaint me with cases in which 
children were employed in workshops without the required 
school attendance or certificates ; and the subject has been 
recently brought forward again by a member of the board, 
but they have so far declined to render me any official 
assistance. 


As the unassisted search for these numerous places 
would occupy an amount of time, which could not possibly 
be spared from my other duties, I called yesterday on 
Mr. Chapman, the secretary to the Handloom Weavers’ 
Union, and inquired whether he could assist me and dis- 
tribute abstracts of the Act armong the members, and this 
he most readily undertook to do. He informed me that 
there are about 1,000 or 1,200 houses in Macclesfield 
occupied by handloom weavers, and a large proportion of 
The law has hitherto reached 
none of them, and, in his opinion, it is much needed, and 
will be fairly obeyed when once made known. 


I shall required for this purpose about 1,200 abstracts, 
which Mr. Chapman will distribute ; but he most urgently 
insisted on the necessity for stating the penalties provided 
by the law. He assures me that without such a statement 
the distribution of the abstracts will be useless. “ It is 
* not fair,” he said, ‘to keep the penalties in the back- 
** ground, and if they be so kept the law will be almost 


“ entirely disregarded, as would our union rules, if the’ 


“penalties attaching to their infringements were not 
* published,” 

In this opinion I quite concur; and, as it may probably 
be necessary to print a supply of abstracts for the purpose 
of this distribution, I would strongly urge the addition of 
a penalty clause to the present form, or in defanlt of this, 
the. printing of such a clause on separate slips, 0 be 
circulated with the abstracts. 


\ 
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The workshops for winding silk and other processes are 
not included in the numbers given above, nor have I yet 
hit on any efficient means for reaching them. 

lam, &c., 
Sam. W. May. 


(17.)--Transmitted by R. Baxer, Esq., Inspector of 
Factories. See Evidence, Q. 4824. 


Extension of Act of 1874 to other than Textile Factories. 


I. Iron mills, blast furnaces, &c. in which night work is 
lawful. 


(a.) The hours of labour in these could not very well be 
reduced. The 24 hours divided between two ‘‘turns”’ or 
sets of workers, a day and a night; any alteration difficult. 


(b.) We cannot enforce the law as it stands at present as 
regards age.—Boys under 13 are continually employed in 
the night in spite of the utmost exertions of the sub- 
inspectors, who are in many instances cordially assisted by 
masters and managers. 


(c.) Scarcity of boys.—If age when boys may work full 
time (and consequently at night) were 14 instead of 13, a 
sufficient supply of boys could not be obtained. Well 
grounded complaints on this score are already frequent, 
and further restriction in this particular can only lead to 
further expense and trouble for conscientious manufacturers, 
further hardships on conscientious or timid parents, and 
further evasion on the part of the majority whether parents 
or sub-employers. ‘This class cf factories requires a double 
supply of labour. 

(d.) Competition with coal-pits—Children of 12 may, I 
believe, be employed in mines. At any rate many children 
rejected in iron mills, &c. do go to work in the pits, and 
I see no advantage in increasing the number. 


Theoretically, both as an educational and sanitary 
question, increased restriction might at first sight appear 
advisuble, but in practice I believe it would fail. Children 
cannot live on education alone, and half-timers cannot be 
employed in iron mills in consequence of the night turn. 
On the other hand from the sanitary side, I rather think 
that a boy will turn out a stronger man if he is allowed to 
earn something and so get better food than if he is turned 
out of iron mills and half starved. It is often a question 
of want of food against a little less sleep, and seven years’ 
experience in the black country has led me to the con- 
clusion that the latter is the lesser evil. The boys them- 
selves prefer the warmth of the iron mill to their too often 
wretched homes. 


II. Nut and bolt factories, §;c—These are already on the 
nine hours’ system, 7.e. from 6 a.m. to 5 p.m., 54 hours per 
week. As far as I can learn, the women and girls much 
prefer the early hours, and I believe that interference would 
be unpopular. 


Ill. Foundries, engineering, tube factories, §:c.—These, 
too, are on the nine hours. Any restriction to four hours 
and a half at a stretch in the early part of the day would 
be, I think, strongly opposed by the men, and therefore 
difficult to carry out in case of children and young persons. 


IV. Saddlery and other leather trades in Walsall.—tiIn 
these, as a rule, females are on piecework, and therefore 
only work as much as they like. Generally speaking they 
come to work an hour later than men and boys, but leave 
at same time at night. In winter females seldom in these 
trades commence before breakfast. 


I have spoken more fully about iron mills, because I 
have a great number of them. The iron trade, the most 
important in the district, is much depressed, and a boy who 
does not enter an iron mill till he is 14 is not likely to enter 
it at all, or if he does he will be of no use. As regards 
parents, however, my remarks will apply almost universally. 
If we can imagine an ideal parent, who, when told that his 
children must not work but be educated, would himself 
work the harder to clothe and feed them, all be well. 

But we must take the case as we find it. ‘loo many 
men work part of the week only. In the miscellaneous 
trades in Walsall and neighbourhood, plating, brass dress- 
ing, buckle, bit, and stirrup making, | often find men not 
at work even so late as Wednesday, and their children 
must suffer. In fact, I cannot help thinking that we are 
going 100 far and too fast with legislation of this kind. 
The working classes are not yet “educated” up to the 
Factory Act, and it is not the slightest use trying to carry 
out anything in too great a hurry against the dead weight 
of the opposition of the bulk of the population. As a case 
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in point I may instance the constant infringement of the 
law as regards females under 16 in brickyards, 


May I be allowed to suggest that a few alterations in the 
Workshop Act, and a few plainer directions in both Acts 
so as to make conviction for offences more certain, might 
enable existing legislation to remove many of the present 
evils. 


The Commission will probably ascertain the accuracy of 
the questions I have touched on, but in the meantime I 
earnestly hope that a few clauses will be passed to render 
the Workshop Act efficient. As you are aware, it is at 
present almost useless. I cannot prevent the overwork 
still prevalent at Bromwich and other places, and it would 
be a simple matter to alter the Act so as to assimilate the 
rules for the work and education of children to those of 
the Factory Act, even if no other point were touched. 


G. J. Learon BLENKINSoOPP, 
Chapel Ash, Wolverhampton. 


(18.)—Transmitted by R. Baker, Esq., Inspector of 
Factories. ; 


My DEAR Sir, Leamington, April 14th, 1875. 


You asked me my regards towards chimney sweep- 
ing, after being experienced as a sweep this forty years. I 
was first an apprentice in London under John Bolton, in 
Duke Place, Lambeth; and then I was under Mr. Reeling, 
back of St. James’s Park; and then under Mr. Andrew, 
in Aldgate; and there we found chimneys quite as bad to 
sweep, with bends in them, as there is in the country; and 
there’s where the boys gets suffocated, through being 
pressed by their masters; and it is so in the country. All 
large towns are alike, through bends without trap doors; 
and there wants a compulsory Act to make the landlords 
have trap-doors to the chimneys, when they can’t be swept. 
I believe it would be a good thing if the Karl of Shaftes- 
bury would bring his Bill under the Factory Act; there 
would not be so many boys climbing as there is, if they 
was to have inspectors to look after them. I believe there 
is plenty of boys climbing in large towns at the present 
time; but itis an hard matter to detect them without the 
inspectors go about early, for they are cleaned first thing. 
The chimneys since 1862 are being built under the regu- 
lation of the Act, which I believe it expresses in the Act of 
1862 if any builder builds-a flue or a chimney any more 
than 135 degrees from being straight, he is fined 50 pounds ; 
then that gives a sweep achance to sweep the chimneys 
clean without trap-doors, as chimneys can be swept cleaner 
with steel heads than when the boys climbed. We use the 
steel heads to get hard soot out of the chimneys, and the 
whalebone to get the soot out when it is very light. When 
I first used the steel heads, I got three thousand bushel of 
soot out of chimneys in Leamington in twelve months, and 
I still use them, and I should wish of you, sir, to press 
upon the Earl of Shaftesbury to alter his Bill, that sweeps 
should take their children with them to the houses to 
carry their tools under the age of sixteen, as in the Factory 
Act; as I know several sweeps that has got sons grown 
up under sixteen and uncontrollable, that would assist _ 
them in carrying their tools, as I read it in the Birming- 
ham Post not long ago, about a sweep being fined for 
taking his son with him to carry his tools under sixteen 
years of age; and I am under the rash (? range) of the 
law, for I have a son at the age of fourteen, but I dare not 
take bim with me, for fear of being fined. 'The width of 
the chimneys in generality in large towns are from 9 to 14 
inches; which machines can do them very well, as the 


‘machine heads are made from 9 inches yp to 22 inches. 


In country villages the chimneys taper off from 6 foot to 
18 inches at the top, which is large enough for any man to 
do; but what they are building in the country now are the 
same as in the towns, so that they can be swept with 
machines. We want more restrictions in the police force 
to prevent chimneys on fire, as there is more chimneys on 
fire now than there used to be, and they lay the blame on 
the sweeps; but it is their faults, because they don’t have 
their chimneys swept from six to twelye months. They 
don’t the press (? enforce) the same law here in this town 
as they do in London, that every kitchen chimney that is 
used regular ought to be swept once a month; if not, they 
are fined a sovereign, that goes to the fire brigade, and the 
expenses to the magistrates, All other chimneys, dining 
room and drawing room chimneys, must be swept every 
six weeks, else they are fined the same; but in Leamington 
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you may see twenty chimneys on fire in a week, and it all 
falls on the sweeps. 
Tam, &e. 
Henry Haurorp, 
Chimney Sweeper. 


(19.) 


Crewkerne, June 9th, 1875. 
I appenp some remarks relative to children in the 
gloving trade in rural districts, which, if.you deem it 
desirable, I shall be obliged if you will lay before the Com- 
Mission: Nar 


Sir, 


Tam, &c. 


Sir George Young. Grorcs Freperic WILLS. 


(19a.) 


In compliance with the public invitation to offer facts 
connected with the administration of the Workshops Act 
to the Committee, I venture to submit the following :— 


The workshop regulations in this district (South Somer- 
set) are very imperfectly ovserved. There appears to be 
no acting authority to carry out the provisions of the Act. 
The medical officers of health appointed under the Public 
Health Act have frequent occasion to complain of the un- 
healthy condition of the workrooms occupied by shirt 
makers, collar makers, shoemakers, tailors, and glovers, 
but the rural sanitary authorities take no steps to improve 
them. 

The point to which I especially desire to call attention is 
to the case of children working at the gloving trade in 
cottages. 

When evidence was being obtained as to the condition 
of “ agricultural children” a few years since, I accompanied 
Mr. Bogle, the inspector for this locality, in order to show 
him the habits of these children, and his report was pub- 
lished in a “blue book.” Nothing, however, has been 
done to remedy the evils complained of by him and others 
with reference to the unsanitary conditions under whieh 
they work. é 

Children begin to learn gloving at a very early ‘age, not 
unfrequently at six years of age. They generally become 
“learners ” at the house of a “teacher,” and serve a sort 
of apprenticeship, earning at first nothing, but are allowed 
a few pence per week as they become able to improve 
themselves. ‘The house of the teacher is almost always an 
ordinary small cottage, and containing only one sitting- 
room with one window, and that perhaps an insufficient 
one, not giving much light. For the sake of the light 
children in winter have to sit as close to this window.as 
possible, and this place of work is generally in the line 
between the outer door and the fire, between which there 
is necessarily a thorough draught. The floor is mostly 
mud or stone, and their shoes not being of the best, their 
feet are seldom warm. The cost of firing being. heayy, 
there is not much kept in, so that in cold weéather, not- 
withstanding all ventilation is prevented in order to keep 
out the cold air, their feet are numbed by the cold, and their 
hands rendered incapable of working from time to time by 
contact with the brasswork of the gloving machines. The 
air of course becomes vitiated, and it is not surprising that 
young children should soon begin to suffer in health, and 
their feet get crippled with broken chilblains, often leading 
to bad ulcers of the toes. Colds, coughs, consumption, 
and anemic diseases are very prevalent, while from the 
close attention required for some kinds of work, and the 
strain on the eyes being kept up for so many hours, the 
sight frequently becomes impaired, and blindness, more or 
less entire, occasionally ensues. 


As an aggravation of the above causes of disease this 
system of “learners” entails the necessity of many chil- 
dren being taught in one room, and from 3 to 10 or even 
15 children are crowded into the small cottage room. Of 
course, when any infectious or contagious disease prevails, 
these rooms become as it were focuses whence the disease 
is spread all round, and is carried to all their homes. In 
this way measles, scarlet fever, and whooping cough is 
readily propagated. Skin diseases are also communicated, 
especially porrigo, tinea capitis, and scabies, and there 
exists no authority to prevent these children working with 


such diseases. I have myself seen, more than once, the 
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hands of these glovers (in one instance nine ina cottage) 
covered with scabies while making the best kind of kid 
gloves, and the Committee can appreciate the horror of a 
lady, perhaps a bride (for some were white kid gloves) in a 
high station of life becoming infected with this disease, 
utterly ignorant as she must be of the manner in which it 
was communicated to her. The children during the 
making have frequently to put their fingers inside the 
glove, and would of course leave the contagious poison 
ere, ' 


The hours of working are unusually severe. It is not 
unusual in summer to find little children at work as early 
as 5 o’clock a.m., and to continue working, with very little 
intermission, until 7 or 8 p.m. 


From the facts above stated the Committee will readily 
gather the impossibility of any proper education being 
obtained by these children. The Sunday school is the 
only place where they can learn anything after they leave 
the infant school, and in country villages in South Somer- 
set there is no compulsory education, and often no sufficient 
inducement to voluntary education, where the earning a 
few pence is an object to a family. 


The conclusions I venture to draw from more than 30 
years’ experience of these small workshops are— 


Ist. That compulsory education is essential for such 
young children; at all events, not less than is required 
under the Factory Acts. 


2nd. ‘That the officer of health, or parish medical officer, 
should inspect and report (to ) at least twice 
a year as to the condition of such rooms where more than 
(3?) hands are employed. 


3rd. That when infectious or contagious disease is known 
to exist in the family of any who attend such workshops, 
the proper officer may prohibit members of such family 
attending there, or if necessary he may close the workshop. 


4th. That when articles of clothing have been made by 
workers while suffering from a contagious disease, the 
officer should have power to cause them to be purified and 
disinfected before they are issued to the owner or wholesale 
dealer, as the case may be. 

5th. That the inspector or other officer be empowered to 
enforce such sanitary precautions as may be authorised, 
and if not complied with, or if the room is not in a proper 
state, or is overcrowded, he may, subject to proper regula- 
tions, order the room to be closed as a workshop. 


Grorcr Fred. WILLs. 


-- (20.)—See Evidence, Q. 4291. 


RecoMMENDATIONS of the Council of the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce respecting the Factory and 
Workshops Acts. 


lst. The council approve of the working hours being 
from 7 to 7 or 6 to 6. 

2nd. The council believe that any change from the present 
interval of five hours between meals would be contrary to 
the almost universal habits of the workpeople of this town 
and district. , 

3rd. That no child should be permitted to work under 
10 years of age. , . 

4th. That as regards the employment of young persons 
between 13 and 18, the age of 16 should be substituted for 
males. j 
5th. That clause ,6, sub-section 13, which proposes to 
restrict more than at present the employment of children 
on Saturdays is unnecessary, and would be very injurious. 

6th. That in clause 12 the proposed extension of the age 
of the child to 14 is very objectionable. 

7th. That as regards hours of labour; the assimilation of 
the two Acts is strongly recommended. 

8th. That as regards education, the school attendance 
be made uniform in both Acts. 

9th. That as regards surgeon’s certificates, the certificate 
of the registrar should be deemed sufficient, subject in case 
of doubt to the inspector requiring a surgeon’s certificate 
of fitness for labour. 


APPENDIX D.—SELECT, CORRESPONDENCE. 


(21.) 


Birmingham, June llth, 1875. 
I am directed by Sir Josiah Mason to state that he 
would prefer the hours of labour in the Factory Act remain- 
‘ing as they are. There are about 700 hands subject to the 
Act employed at these works, and I believe that the 
majority of these hands would object to any alteration in 
the hours. The hands under the Act work 50 hours per 
week (from 8 o’clock to 6), I have had the carrying out 
of the Act in these works since its application, and can 
testify that the hands earn as much money, and that there 
is as much work done as under the old system of 59 hours. 

I am, &c. 
Pro Sir Josiah Mason, 
Henry Bore. 


Srr, 


Sir James Ferguson. 


(22.)—See Evidence, Q. 6337. 


177, High Street, Stourbridge, 
June 12th, 1875. 
* The chain trade is divided into a variety 
of sorts, the very largest being carried on in factories only 
and requiring strikers. ‘There are smaller sorts of shipping 
chains, then there are American traces, coil chain, swimmers 
and gears; these two last being the commonest sort. 

The work is paid by a list at so much per cwt. 

The size called half-inch chain rules the price. It is now 
at the 5s. 6d. list. When it rises all sizes above and below 
rise, and vice versa in a fall. 

The cause of complaint is, that the women in their igno- 
rance are imposed on by the masters, that they work for 
infinitely under best price, that to make up for that they 
work all hours, and thus produce a scarcity of work; that 
in most cases their work is inferior, and their rubbish when 
sold to the masters goes into the market and ranks with 
men’s first-class work. All faults go into the tar bucket 
for concealment. This specially applies to colliers and 
puddlers, whose wages are good enough to keep their 
families almost without work, but who instead spend their 
own wages in drink. ‘The mode of manufacture would 
perhaps guide the Commissioners to a decision. Some 
chain is made by an Oliver, some by a Dolly, or what is 
called Jemmy chain. Small chains women might make 
for a time. It would be impossible in these parts at pre- 
sent to knock women outaltogether. The desired effect of 
legislation is to shorten the hours of women, and save the 


Dear Sir, 
* 


age of children before being employed, so as to gradually ° 


prevent its being worth their while to learn. Boys are 
mostly employed to blow, but there are several girls em- 
ployed too. It is very hard work, and the direct employers 
are often brutal. The language is disgusting. I think 
my answers to Mr. Baker set forth the subject best. 

For the nail trade I must tell you the people are divided 
into two classes. Those who work atthe 100 work (7.e., 
the larger sort) are paid by the cwt.; those who work at 
1,000 (2.e., the smaller sort), and the limit to which is 50 lbs. 
rose nail, are paid by the count. 

Formerly the two classes were united, and one helped 
the other, ie in 1873 they unfortunately broke up. 

Some districts have unions, notably Bromsgrove. 
wages there are in advance of these here. 

There is all sorts of trickery and oppression carried on 
by some of the masters (not all), such as compelling them 
to have gleeds or breezes from them, charging them car- 
riage, making them change iron, keeping them waiting for 
a day or two in the week, so that they have to do six days 
work in four. When trade is slack, giving them sizes to 
make which they are not accustomed to. ‘Truck is rife in 
some places, and a nail or chain master keeping a public- 
house is’ my abomination. 

Above will, I think, give some idea of what the men 
want to be freed from. As to brickyards, if the age is to 
be reduced to 14, I should suggest that a third standard of 


The 


education should be passed before a girl of that age should » 


be allowed to work. Perhaps education may assist 
moralityo tires * 

é' Lam, &c. 

Sir George Young. Wituiam H. Brewer. 


(23.)—See Kvidence, Q. 5249. 


Clarendon Chambers, Temple Street, 
Dear Sir, . June 14th, 1875. 
I rinp, as a matter of practical experience, that if 
children go to work before they have obtained even the 
first rudiments of education, they are far more difficult to 
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teach, and so thoroughly dislike school that they will avail 
themselves of every opportunity of staying away. In our 
board schools, in which all children who attend the requisite 
number of times are presented to Her Majesty’s inspector 
for examination, only about 25 per cent. of the half-timers 
are thus presented, and only about two thirds of those pre- 
sented have the slightest chance of passing, although most 
of them are presented in the lowest standard, which is 
required of children of seven years of age. Hence it is 
that half-timers bring very little money to schools in the 
form of Government grants, and teachers and school 
managers refuse them wheneyer they can. It is not too 
much to say that when children commence work in the 
state of ignorance described, they rarely obtain any educa- 
tion that is really useful afterwards, At all events, this is 
the case in Birmingham. But when they have overcome 
the first difficulties of reading and arithmetic, they cease to 
dislike school, and often get to take a real interest in school 
work, and their after progress is far more certain. This is 
also shown by the fact that youths who have to commence 
their education rarely continue to attend evening schools. 
Hence the necessity for a slight educational test before 
work is allowed is even greater than appears at first sight. 
lam, &c. 
GrorcGE B.:Davis, 
Clerk to the Birmingham 


Sir George Young. School Board. 


(24.) 


Don Pottery, Swinton, near Rotherham. 
June 15th, 1875. 

In reply to your communication from the “ Factory 
and Workshops Acts Commission,” it is our opinion that 
the Factory Act as it applies to potteries is sufficiently 
stringent, and that it would materially injure the interests 
of the earthenware trade if any further restrictions are put 
on the employment of women and children ; we already find 
it exceedingly difficult to obtain a sufficiency of female or 
child labour, and we think a slight relaxation in some of 
the provisions of the Act would prove beneficial to all per- 
sons concerned. The employment of children in a pottery 
is, as a rule, light, and we think some discretionary power 
might be left with the medical officer (or some other official) 
to permit boys or girls who possess sufficient physical power, 
and who can pass a reasonable examination as to reading, 
writing, &c., might be allowed,to be employed at an earlier 
age than 13, as full-timers say from 113 or 12 years of age. 
We think a provisional permission of this nature would be 
a stimulus to many parents to attend still more carefully to 
the physical and mental condition of their children. 

We do not know whether or not it would be wise for 
there to be no restriction placed on the employment of 
women in factories, as many persons argue that a woman 
should be allowed to choose for herself, whether she will 
work overtime or not, and that she ought to be a free agent ; 
but it might be useful to allow women to work extra hours, 
under certain restrictions, to make up for lost time if they 
are disposed to do so. 

The further restrictions of the labour of the women and 
children in a pottery would injure the pottery trade, because 
it would tend still further to curtail the labour of the men, 
who in most branches of the trade are dependent upon their 
assistance. 

Many heads of families already find it a serious matter 
to bring up their children, without being able to employ any 
full time, until 13 years, however well qualified, and it 
would be a great injustice to the working class to place any 
further restrictions in their way so far as we can see. We 
are told boys can be employed full time im collieries at a 
less age than 13, but cannot speak as to the truth of this. 
Moreover, in conclusion, we have to look to the question of 
foreign competition, which should be greatly considered in 
settling this important question.* 

We are, &c. 
SAMUEL BARKER & Son. 


Sir, 


Sir George Young. 


(24a.) 


Extract from the letter of a friend of mine, a member of 
a firm, but not an earthenware manufacture, dated 
3rd June 1875. 


“ The writer has just returned from a three months’ tour 
on the continent ; he has visited all the large works; they 


* Vide enclosure. 
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have expanded immensely of late years, and he fears it is 
only a question of time when they will be competirig with 
us at home here. Labour is so cheap.” 


N.B.—The expression, all the large works applies to 
potteries, as the writer supplies certain classes of material 
to them. 

From our own personal observation we know that large 
quantities of French china are now imported into this 


country. 
SAMUEL BarRKER & Son. 


—— 


(246.) 
List of AssisTAN'rs required in the Pottery Trade. 


Each “thrower” of earthenware, two assistants, gene- 
rally one woman and one girl. 

Kach “turner,” one assistant, generally one wornan or 
one girl. 

Hach “plate and saucer maker,” two assistants, boys or 
girls. 

Each “ jiggerer,”’ two assistants, boys or girls. 

Each “dish baker, washbowl, &c.” maker, one assistant, 
boy or girl. 

Each “ printer,” three assistants, two women, and one 
girl. 

Each “ dipper,” two assistants, boys or girls.’ 

Besides apprentices to the various branches of a pottery. 

The “sagger ” maker requires one or two boy assistants 
but cannot obtain them. 

13th July. 1875. 


(25.) 


11 & 13, Drapery, Northampton, 
June 15th, 1875. 
Rererrine to your circular respecting the ‘‘ Work- 
shop and Factory Acts,” our grievances are as follows :— 
First. We observe the four Bank holidays, and we think 
it hard that we should be compelled to give another half 
holiday during the same week. hs 
Second. From the Ist of April to July 31st we commence 
at 8.30 a.m. and finish work at 8 p.m., and from August 
Ist to March 3lst, we commence at 8.30 a.m. and finish at 
7 p.m. We consequently lose during four months of the 
year. three hours per week, and during eight months of the 
year nine hours per week, and we think it hard that we 
should be obliged to give the half holiday as we work only 
those short hours. It is true we could work longer by law, 
but our retail shop and workshops being under the same roof, 
it is difficult to keep our workers after the other hands leave, 
in fact they won’t remain with us if we do. 
We remain, &c. 
NorMAN, SHEPHERD, & MANNING. 
Sir George Young. 


Sir, 


—_——_ —__—_—— 


(26.)—See Evidence, Q. 8860. 


Regent Grove Ironworks, “‘ The Cape,” 
Birmingham, June 19th, 1875. 
( Wirx regard to the iron manufactures as carried on 
in forges and rolling mills, and to employment of young 
persons therein), one or two important points do not appear 
(according to newspaper reports) to have been clearly ex- 
plained through the ironmasters’ deputation. 

First. If work.is resumed at 6 o’clock on Monday 
morning, that of necessity involves Sunday work for men, 
viz., repairs of furnaces and overhauling of machinery. 

Secondly. If work ceases at midday on Saturdays, that 
does not relieve the necessity of Sunday work, the furnaces 
being too hot for repairs. 

Thirdly. It is customary for the forges in the South 
Staffordshire district to commence work on Monday 
evening; the first furnace charging about 4 o’clock, in 
order to be ready to draw the first heat by 6 o’clock, at 
which time the rollers are ready, with the assistance of 
young persons, to commence work, this being done is 
continuous night and day for the whole week till about 
4 o’clock on Saturday afternoon, the changes of men and 
youths taking place every 12 hours, viz., 6 in the morning 
and 6 at night, meal times being taken during the times 
the iron is being heated. (Some rolling mills commence 
at 7 o’clock on Monday morning, which causes Sunday 
Jabour, while others start in the evening.) 

‘Fourthly. Men and youths are formed into sets, so as 
to operate upon the iron while it is hot. The actuai time 


SIR, 


at work is about equal for men and boys, the average de- © 
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pending upon the class of iron in course of manufacture. 
The average time being about as follows :— 


About actual Working 
Engaged hours per or hours per 
from day. week. 

Puddlers - - 6to6 i SY) 
Forge rollers - - Ke 10 50 
Sheet iron rollers - is 8to10 40 to 50 
Plate rollers - - By 8tol0 40 to 50 
Merchant iron rollers - “3 9to 10. 45 to 50° 
Guide iron rollers. - ry 
Hoorn ae » 10 to 103 50 to 54 


These hours would, of course, be increased where the 
mills commenced on Monday morning instead of Monday 
afternoon. é 

Half-timers are not employed in this trade (at least, I 
don’t know a single instance). 

A good education is useful, but not necessary. Nine- 
tenths of the workmen or youths are not required to use 
the pen in connexion with their employment after they 
commence work, and this class of workmen earn the greatest 
average wage. 

I would, therefore, respectfully suggest the hours of iron 
workers in forges and rolling mills be fixed at, say, 120 
hours per week, or 60 hours for each turn per week, com- 
mencing at 4 o’clock on Monday afternoon and terminating 
at 4 o’clock on the Saturday afternoon following, this to 
include time for meals and changing sets each 12 hours, 
say from 6 to 6. 

Holidays, two days at Easter, two days at Whitsuntide, 
and two days at Christmas. Accidents to machinery and 
scarcity of orders will provide more than is necessary. 
Half-timers not being employed necessarily raises the 
wages of full-timers, which is a serious loss to sub-con- 
tractors, youths usually being employed by them. Allow 
me, therefore, to advise for this trade full-timers of the ages 
of from 12 to 16, conditionally. 

First. That the 4th Standard of education be attained, 
and certificate. 

Secondly. A medical certificate of good health, both to 
be endorsed by employer when commencing work, and 
retained by him during such service for factory inspectors’ 
examination; if such service should be terminated before 
the age of 16, the said certificate to be returned to each 
young person, bearing the date of leaving. The certificate 
1s in all cases to be obtained by parents or guardians, 

I am, &c. 

Sir George Young. Grorce Brarp. 

I may mention I have been employed in the iron trade 
both as workman and employer for a period of 36 years. 


i 


(260.) — 


Regent Grove Ironworks, “'The Cape,”’ 
Birmingham, July Ist, 1875. 

On reading my communication of the 19th 
I find that I omitted to include in the working time of 
puddlers, the necessary time required for preparing the 
furnaces ready for work. 

The average actual working time of puddlers may there- 
fore be taken at 40 hours per week. 
Tam, &c. 

Grorce Brarp, 


SIR, 
xk * *& 


Sir George Young. 


Wilne Mills, near Derby, 
June 17th, 1875. 

* The point I wish to raise is on the aboli- 
tion of the privilege of recovering lost time through drought 
and floods in mills driven entirely by water power. ‘The 
clause abolishing this privilege, seems to have been inserted 
in the Act without any discussion or any notice to parties 
affected by the change, and in our case the change will be 
very serious, as we lose a deal of time in winter through 
floods, and in summer through drought, and we are so 
situated that we cannot put down steam power, as a large 
flood surrounds the mill so that the hands could not get to 
work if we had steam power. I shall be glad to attend 
before the Royal Commission if you can kindly arrange 


DEAR Sir, 
* ok 


‘with them to consider this question, and hold myself at — 


your service. ; 
Yours, &c. 
Titus ASTLr, 


Sir George Young. for T. M. Astle. 
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(28.)—See Evidence, Q. 6646. 


34, Monument Lane, Birmingham, 
June 23rd, 1875. 
TuE trades in which there has been no rise in the 
rate of women’s wages in Birmingham during the last 
10 years are,— 
Steel pen. 
Saddlery. 
Cut nails (except lath nails, in which there was a 
slight rise some months ago). 
Hinge (iron). 
Paraffin burners. 
Brass. 
Stationery (during the last five years could not 
get further back). 

There may be others, but during the short time we had 
to make inquiries we did not light on any more. We have 
taken the rates of wages for 10 years ago from a book (Bir- 
mingham and Midland Hardware District) published in 
1865, when it gave the rate of wages paid then. 

Remember, I did not assert that there has been no rise in 
women’s wages, but that the rise is small compared with 
that in men’s wages. 


Sir, 


Yours, &c, 


Sir George Young. Emity A. Batrury. 


(29.)—Transmitted by W. H. Brewer, Esq., Sub- 
Inspector of Factories. 


Dear Str, June 17th, 1875. 

From some of the questions put to the nail makers 
yesterday afternoon at Old Hill, I have concluded. that I 
failed to make myself understood by the Commissioners, 
when I was giving my evidence respecting the supplying of 
breeze, and the taking of iron to and the bringing back 
the work from some of our hands, I beg therefore to give 
you a correct statement of what is done. 

We supply breeze to about half of our chain makers, say 
30, each of whom has a shop in which would be engaged 
on the average, I should think, six hands. 

We take iron to and bring the finished work from the 
whole of our chain makers with few exceptions. 

The same system, both with respect to supplying breeze 
and carting the work, is carried out by one half of the em- 
ployers in the chain trade, in the Old Hill district. 

We do not supply breeze or do any carting for our nail 
makers, neither does any employer in the nail trade, that 
I am aware of. 

In giving the quantity of our workpeople I intended to 
say that, as near as we could tell, the number was 1,800 
and upwards, 600 men, 400 women, and 800, I said, children, 
the iatter number I intended to include all those who are 
not men or women, viz., boys, girls, young men, and young 
women. ; 

If this explanatory evidence is admissible by the Com- 
missioners I will thank you to bring this letter before 
them. 

Tam, &c. 


W. H. Brewer, Esq. Gro. Gregn, of Stourbridge. 


(30.) 


The following anonymous communication appears to be 
a bond fide production of writers of the class to which 
they profess to belong. 


Sir, Leicester, June 25th, 1875. 

SrEeInG that the Commissioners were coming to 
Leicester next week, and the masters have had their say 
about the matter, we think it is nothing but right that 
we should have our say; but we dare not be present at 
the meeting, so we write. There is a great deal said about 
the Factory Act, but we think it nothing but right that 
every place should be under it. If the masters’ children 
had to work a machine 103 hours a day they would 
know what it was. Sir, in our warehouse, though it is 
but a small one, there is about 20 work all in one small 
room, and it is not at all healthy, We do not say so much 
about working from 6 to 6 o’clock in the summer; but 
what reason is there in girls and married women working 
till 8 o’clock in the winter; no human being can say there 
is, and that is the case with us; and we are told when we 
said anything about it we should have to do it or go. Sir, 
trusting the time is come when all will be working equal 
hours, we think the gentlemen will do all in their power to 
bring it right. All honour due to such gentlemen as we 
have interceding for us, I think there would be a good 
Meeting if they dare come; but you see women and girls 
are not like men; they are not frightened at the masters, 
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and we are in such a thing as that; but we daresay all will 
be done right. : 
We remain, &c. 
PooR HARD-DONE WoRrKING Giaus, 


The hours we work on Saturday are from 6 to 2 o'clock. 
all the year round. 


— 


(31.) 
42, Fitzwilliam Street, Huddersfield, 
June 26th, 1875. 

I sex by advertisement you are open to receive 
information for the Factory and Workshops Commission. 
I beg to offer a few remarks. I think the Government 
ought to pay the doctors, as they do the inspectors; for 
this reason, there are lots of trades, where they are nearly 
all women or girls and boys employed, where they employ 
from 10 to 100 hands or more, and a great many of these 
employers are poor hard-working men. The doctors’ fees 
will press heavy on these people, while large employers in 
other trades who have 10 times the riches, and employ 
10 times more hands, will in some cases pay scarcely any- 
thing for doctors’ fees, because they will not employ short- 
timers ; and some large woollen manufacturers in Hudders- 
field, who employ 10 times the number of hands that I do, 
will not have a quarter as much to pay for fees, because 
mine are all youngsters; and in some trades they do not 
require many. Some are entirely without them, and have 
no fees to pay at all. 

When I commenced business two years ago here, I 
happened to see the doctor at another workshop ; and by 
the way I just mentioned to him I was starting to employ 
some 20 to 30 children and young persons; so he came to 
my workshop every week or two. What with being a new 
trade, they had all to learn their work, and'I changed a 
good number of hands in the beginning. Well, the doctor 
came regularly. Sometimes I had to pay him 5s. or 6s. for 
writing a few names in a book; thus he went on, and 
would have done until now, very likely, had not a sub- 
inspector called and told me I was under the Workshops 
Act, and not the Factory Act; of course I shipped the 
doctor off then; and I am sure the doctor knew quite well 
he had no business to carry on in that way, when I was 
under the Workshop Act. 

I suggest they should putall trades where young persons 
are employed (and make no exceptions) under the Factory 
Act; and that no person under 18 should be employed 
after 6 p.m., or | o’clock on Saturdays. 

I suggest they should have a doctor’s certificate of 
strength or physique, rather than a certificate of age, as 
some children are better able to work full time at 12 or 13 
years than others are at 17 years. I had a girl working 
for me weighed 11 stone, 14 lbs. to the stone, under 14 
years of age; and I had another over 15 years only weighed 
about 4 stone; so I think health and strength ought to be 
looked at the first thing. We have humane societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, and of working horses, 
&c. when not in a fit condition ; but we have nothing of 
this sort to protect children and young females. Some 
parents will drive their children to work when they are not 
at all able. I have had mothers bringing children to me 
to get work many a time when they were more fit for a 
convalescent home or a cook shop. I have sent many a 
one home that’s been sent to me for work when I could see 
they were not able to work. Besides, if a child had a bad 
master, or one that cared only to get as much work as he 
could out of them; some‘children are more timid or fright- 
ened than others, and they would work in pain before they 
darecomplain. I have sentchildren home and would not let 
them work full time that have worked at other places full 
time before they came to me. I have also had several that 
have left me because I would not allow them to work full 
time when they said they were old enough, as I did not 
think they were able; and they have gone to other places 
and got work full time. 

I would also suggest, if the doctors are paid by Govern- 
ment, that any female or young person having been at 
home through sickness, fevers, or any disease that is con- 
tagious, or likely to be brought into any factory or workshop, 
should have a certificate of health, before being allowed to 
resume work again. : 

As plenty are sent to their work before they are quite 
well; if we want sound minds, we must have sound 
bodies. 


Sir, 


Yours, &c. 
JoHN BEEVER, 


Sir George Young. Hearthrug Manufacturer. 
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(82a.) 


As to MarrizepD Women working in FactoriEs or 
WorxksnHors. Sucerstions by Roserr SmirH 
BaRTLEET,).P., of the firm of WM. BARTLEET AND 
Sons, Needle and Fish Hook Manufacturers, Red- 
ditch. , 

June 16th, 1875. 

Ié is generally admitted that if married women would 
confine themselves to the duties of their children and their 
homes, doing in addition only needlework, or such light 
work as can be done at home, in connexion with some 
trades, it would be far better than their leaving their 
homes to work in factories or workshops At the same 
time there are difficulties in legislating on this subject. 

It has, however, been proved by 10 years’ experience in 
connexion; with the employment of married women, by my 
firm, that the following hours of work may be adopted for 
them with great advantage to the health of married women, 
and to the comfort of their homes and welfare of their hus- 
bands ‘and children, and that, as a rule, they can on this 
system, at piecework, earn as much as by working the 
whole of the usual factory hours, because their improved 
health enables them to work more quickly, and they lose 
less time from ill-health of themselves and their children. 
For the convenience of the manufacturer, it is desirable 
that where married women are employed in connexion 
with machinery, it should be arranged for them to work 
together, so that part of the machinery need only be worked 
during their hours of attendance. 

It is hoped therefore that factory inspectors and sub- 
inspectors will use their influence, and suggest the adop- 
tion of these regulations as far as they are practicable in 
manufactories and workshops generally. 


Hours or Work for Marrizep Women adopted since 
1865, by WituI1AM BAarrLenT AnD Sons, Redditch. 


From March 1st to Sept. 80th ; commence work at 8.30 a.m. 
From Oct. lst to Feb. 28th; commence work at 9 a.m. 
This enables them to arrange their household matters 
for the day, and to get their children ready and started for 
school. 
Leave for dinner at 12.30 p.m, 

This enables them to meet their children on return from 
school, to make them neat, and arrange for dinner com- 
fortably before their husbands return home. 

Commence work again at 2 p.m.; leave work at 4.30 p.m. 

This enables them to meet’ their children on their return 
from school, and to see that they do not mix with bad 
companions; to read to them in the winter, and to walk 
with them in the summer, and also to make the home 
comfortable hefore their husbands return home, and gives 
time for repairing clothes. 

In regard to children, no system of education will com- 
pensate for the absence of the mothers from their homes 
during more than some six hours a day. 

In regard to men, nothing but the improved state of 
their homes, which cannot take place if their wives are 
absent the whole day, will keep them from spending the 
greater part of their leisure in public-houses. 


(326.) 

SuacEsTions in relation to the Facrory anD Work- 
suops’ Acts, by Ropert Smrru BarTLEET, of’ the 
firm of Wiutiam BartTLErT AnD Sons, Needle and 
Fish Hook Manufacturers, Redditch. 

June 16th, 1875. 
1st. That as the chief injuries to the people employed in 
manufacturing at the present time will be found to occur 
in connexion with workshops, the Workshops Act should 
be brought up as far as it is possible to the Factory Acts, 

’ and that one Act shall apply to both factories and work- 

shops, the latter title being confined to premises where 

not more than six persons are employed. 

2nd. That until the workshop occupiers have been made 

to understand the law, and put it in operation, a sufficient 

number of resident sub-inspectors should be appointed who 
are not connected with the district, as has Le done at 

Bromsgrove with very good results. 

3rd. That as the present system of surgical certificates 

is unjust to the employers, seeing that however many 

times a child or young person may change his or her 

place of employment a fresh certificate is necessary, it 18 

desirable that the following system be substituted for 

it :— 

That in all factories, that is, where seven of more 
persons are employed, the children and young persons 
shall be required to give to the employer, before com- 
mencing work, a surgical certificate, which shall be 
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kept by the employer so long as the child or young 
person is in his employ, to be returned by him to the 
child or young person on leaving his employ : 

That such certificate shall always be open to the in- 
spection of the factory inspector, and that a penal 
shall be attached to any transfer or forgery of suc 
certificate. That such certificate shall be paid for by 
the parent or guardian of the child or young person, 
and that ls. shall be the total cost of such certifi- 
cate : 

That to facilitate the granting of such certificates, they 
shall be granted by any properly qualified surgeon, 
whose titles and address shall be given on the certifi- 
cates, and that they shall bear a short description of 
the chief particulars of the child or young person at 
the time they are granted, or if it is still considered 
desirable to appoint special surgeons, a larger number 
to be appointed, with a provision that they should 
attend. at their surgeries during certain hours on 
Saturday afternoons to grant certificates, as well as 
attend at factories when required to do so: 

That for workshops, that is, where six or fewer persons 
are employed, a certificate of birth, or a surgeon’s 
certificate may be used, for which ls. only shall be 
paid, on conditions similar to the above, but any fac- 
tory or workshop inspector to. have power to require 

.&@ surgeon’s examination in case any child or young 
person appears incapable from weakness of constitu- 
tion or deformity, of performing the work he or she 
is engaged in, for which examination the employer 
shall pay Is., and in case the child or young person is 
considered fit to continue the work, the surgeon shall 
give a certificate to that effect, which shall become 
the property of the parent’ or guardian of the child 
or young person, and be subject to the regulations 
before named. 

4thly. That no woman after childbirth shall be allowed 

to resume her work in any factory or workshop until four 
weeks have expired from the date of such birth (six weeks 
would be still better according to the testimony of medical] 
men). 


(33.) 


Leamington, June 25th, 1875. 

In reply to your communication of the 18th inst., 
I have to say that since I received it I have had interviews 
with sub-inspectors Bowling, Hoare, Jones, and Blenkin- 
sopp, and the Major Walker, whom you name in that 
communication, It appears that in the flint-glass trade the 
pots of metal are filled on Friday or Saturday, and last a 
week, and the work has to be carried on continuously till 
the metal is exhausted. t ed 

I am satisfied from inquiries instituted since your letter, 
that all over England and Ireland, and also in Scotland, 
the six and a half hour turns in the flint-glass trade pre- 
vail, except, perhaps, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where I am 
told eight hour turns obtain, but where a difficult class of 
work is manufactured; and, I daresay, though I cannot 
charge my memory with it sufficiently, that it was because 
of the uniformity of the six and a half hour turns in 1867, 
and the impossibility of working 12 hour turns in summer 
for all these years, no notice has been taken of this breach 
of the law, if breach it is. 

However, now to enforce the law contrary to what has 
been worked for the last 27 years, certainly would disor- 
ganize the trade very much; and, in addition, I think it 
would be most inexpedient to do so in the interests of the 
boys employed. 
Lam, &c. 

Rosertr Baker, 
Inspector of Factories 
and Workshops. 


SIR, 


Sir George Young. 


(34.)—See Evidence, Q. 4660. 
Birmingham, June 25th, 1875. 
I was not present when Messrs. Davis and Lilly 
gave evidence before the Royal Commission on behalf of 
the amalgamated brass workers of this town. Some days 
afterwards my attention was drawn to that part of their 
evidence in which Park refer to certain prosecutions under 
the Factory Acts, as showing that inspectors do not always 
use discretion in the exercise of the powers ee to 
them. The cases in question were conducted t ee and 
as, I think, I can alter the complexion siete em by 
Messrs. Davis and Lilly, I shall feel much obliged if you 
will enable me to do so by laying this letter efore the 
Commissioners, and, if possible, having it appended to their 


SIR, 


“evidence. ‘ 
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The three men whose cases were made the subject of 
complaint, were working in a large brassfoundry in this 
town. ey were the actual masters of the boys they em- 
ployed. I had more than once complained to the occupier 
of the way in which the requirements of the law were 
neglected in his. works, and he had satisfied me that it was 
the fault of the men. I therefore went round the factory 
with the manager, and addressed the men in each shop, 
pointing out to them that the law gave me power to hold 
them responsible, and I should do so in future. 

On the evening of May 6th I visited the factory at 20 
minutes past 6. One of the first boys I: found was the 
child with the pail of water. He was a half-time child 
who had come to work at half-past 7 that morning. There 
was no crowd round the tap when I saw him. J followed 
him up to the shops, where work was generally going on, 
and took his name and his master’s name. Nothing was 
said to me about delay at the tap, nor was any excuse 
offered for keeping the child after hours. When the charge 
was heard, and it was proved in evidence that the delay at 
the tap had really taken place, rather than that there should 
be an appearance of harshness, I withdrew from the prose- 
cution, although had I pressed the charge I must have 
obtained a conviction, inasmuch as a child was clearly 
“employed” after 6 p.m., and further being a half-time 
child who had been employed in the morning he could not 
lawfully be brought back to work at all in the afternoon. 
I have since seen the defendant in this case, who admits 
that I treated him with lenity,'and assures me that Messrs. 
Lilly and Davis were not authorised to complain on his 
behalf, 

The second case brought under the notice of the Com- 
missioners was the charge against the caster, who it was 
stated kept his lad because the metal was in a molten state. 
I found this boy in the casting shop at 25 minutes past 6, 
apparently making cores at the bench. There was no sign 
of casting going on at the time, and I taxed his master 
with keeping him after hours. He replied that casters had 
a right to do so for halfan hour. I told him not unless it 
was in the process of casting; and I pointed out to him 
that the ial was not employed in casting. When the charge 
was heard it was given.in evidence that the pots were on 
the fires, and that it was for the purpose of assisting at the 
pouring that the boy was kept. I argued that it was not 
the intention of the Act that a boy should be kept after 
hours waiting for the metal to be ready to commence the 
process of casting, as in this case the boy must often be 
kept after the allowed half hour to complete the process. 
The pouring or casting from first to last occupies about 20 
minutes. In the case of this boy therefore it would have 
been a quarter to 7 before he could get away. My view 
was that the “‘ process’’ meant the actual process of cast- 
ing; the magistrates, however, considered the process to 
commence with the preparation of the metal in the pots, 
and therefore dismissed the case. The presiding magis- 
trate has since told me’ that he thought it a very proper 
case to bring before them. 

The third charge complained of really requires little ex- 
planation. The caster had gone away and left his boy to 
draw the cokes for next day’s work. He was a sinall boy 
of 13, and, as every one knows how trying to health and 
strength is the work in casting shops, I consider myself jus- 
tified in doing all in my power to keep it within the limits 
of the law; and I should have thought that the “ discre- 
tion” which led me only to ask for the costs in this case 
would hardly have been complained of by the defendant. 

I have, &c. 
Cuarues R. Bow.ine. 


Sir George Young. 


(35.) 


SiR, 91, Egerton Street, Oldham, July 2nd, 1875. 

Ir ‘aa could arrange to come to Oldham and take 
evidence about the working of the new Factory Act, you 
might be able to get information that would be of great 
service to the Commission, as it is one of the most import- 
ant towns in England, engaged in the cotton manufacture. 
I may tell you it is the opinion of a great many people well 
able to inde, both employers and workpeople, that the 
present Factory Act will be very injurious to the whole 
community. 

Workpeople.are already complaining of the prospect of 
next year when children will not be allowed t6 work full 
time until they are 14 years of age. People here are asto- 
nished that the hours of labour should be reduced three 
and a half hours per week and children not allowed to 
work full time until they are 14 years of age. I think if 
you could come and in front of the town hall any 
night from 8 to 9 and see the quantity of boys under 14 
years of age smoking tobacco and cigars, you would come 


to the conclusion that there would not be much harm in 

allowing them to work full time at 13 years of age. Hoping 

you will consider these few remarks, j 
T remain, &c. 


( Sir J. Fergusson, JEREMIAH Porter, 


(36.) 


School Board Offices, Oldham, 
Sir, July 2nd, 1875. 

{ Haves taken some interest in reading the evidence 
given before your Commission (having to deal on a some- 
what extensive scale with the education of children 
employed under the Factory and Workshops Acts), but 
there are some phases of the question not brought into 
prominence. 

The Education Acts enable school boards to enforce a 
certain amount of schooling until the age of 13, but 
children often pass for full-timers under 13, and sometimes 
under 12, and I have known some cases under 11; we 
have to rely ina great measure upon the school teachers for 
checking this; they are our main source of information, 
but if we have reason to doubt the full age of any child 
who has passed as a full-timer, we ask for a certificate of 
birth, and if not produced or not satisfactory the child goes 
back to school for a time longer. 

The Workshops Acts requires only 10 hours’ schooling a 
week, which can be made in two days or four half days, but 
we insist on five school attendances each week. 

The Coal Mines Regulation Act requires only 20 hours’ 
schooling a fortnight for boys between 10 and 12, which 
can be made in two days a week or four days a fortnight, 
but we require 10 school attendances a fortnight; and 
under the same Act boys of 12 and under 13 are not com- 
pelled to attend school, but we can insist on school 
attendance up to 13, and we do require for all colliery 
lads 10 school attendances a fortnight. 

Under the Factory Acts children are required to attend 
school alternately with their work, but we require full 
school attendance when from any cause the child is not 
at work during school hours, except there is a reasonable 
excuse for non-attendance under our byelaws. 

Next year children from 13 to 14 cannot work. full time 
in a cotton mill unless they have passed the 4th Standard, 
and therefore they must go to school half time, but other 
children will not be compelled to attend school after 13, 
this will probably cause some displacement of labour 
(especially boys) inimical to cotton factories until other 
works are put on the same footing, or the age of compul- 
sory schooling raised to 14 instead of 13. 

We have no silk mills in Oldham in which children 
under the age of 13 are allowed to work full time, or we 
might have a conflict of authority by insisting upon school 
attendance up to 13 years of age, as we do in the case of 
collier lads. 

These rather hurried remarks show the necessity of con- 
sidering the full bearings of the compulsory provisions of 
the Education Acts when considering the amendments or 
extensions of the Factory and Workshops Acts. 

Tam, &c. 


Sir George Young. Jas. Mexor, Clerk. 


(37.)—See Evidence, Q. 8864. 


Str, ‘ Wilmslow, July 3rd, 1875. 

In a report of the proceedings before the Commis- 
sion, which appeared in the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ of 
yesterday (Friday July 2nd), evidence was tendered by the 
Rev. T. EF. Fergie, as to the irregularity and neglect of 
children in attending school, who ought to be there, in 
accordance with the provisions of the several Acts for the 
education of young persons employed in factories and 
workshops; and the question is incidentally raised and 
discussed at some length as to the propriety and necessity 
of some compulsory measures for enforcing that attendance. 
In the course of the inquiry the chairman is reported to 
have said: ‘‘ It was one of the great problems of the day, 
“ howto ensure school attendance without universal school 
** boards and compulsion ;” and he appeared to have been 
disappointed that the gentleman giving evidence seemed 
not to be quite prepared with a machinery for carrying out 
the compulsion without the intervention of school boards, 
which he appeared to think not suitable or applicable in 
many cases, and not altogether to approve of. — 

I hope, therefore, that { shall not appear to be imper- 
tinent or intrusive if, having durmg many years of my 
past life been practically engaged’ in factory work, and 
taken deep and, I may add, practical imterest in the sub- 
ject of factory education, I venture to make a suggestion 
which [have often thought might go a long way to solve 
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some of the difficulties which beset the inquiry. And I 
trust I shall be pardoned for throwing my remarks into 
the form of a letter, on account of great age and infirmities 
which would make it trying to me to leave home and give 
evidence in person, if, indeed, my evidence would be of so 
much value. 

My suggestion is simply this: to give a little further 
extension to a principle, without changing it, which has 
been already adopted by’ Parliament, and affirmed again 
and again in successive measures, namely, that children 
and young persons shall not be allowed to be employed in 
factories and other similar occupations, without receiving 
at the same time some school instruction. .This principle, 
first adopted in the Cotton Factory Act, has been gradually 
embodied in every Act regulating the labour of children 
which has since been passed by Parliament; so that, I 
suppose, it may now be stated with truth, that there is 
not a trade in the country in which children are employed 
in which in some form or other the principle is not recog- 
nised; that in future:employment and education shall go 
together hand in hand, and that education shall be a 
necessary condition of receiving wages, so far as all hands 
of regular trades are concerned. But there is an evil 
accompanying this provision, even where it is regularly 
enforced and carried out, namely, that the child very often 
never enters the school till it is compelled to do so by 
entering the factory or workship, or other trade employ- 
ment, and the consequence is that two or three previous 
years in the elementary school are almost totally lost, and 
the labour of the master is exhausted upon scholars who 
have perhaps even the alphabet to learn, instead of being 
exercised on pupils who, if they entered the school with 
the first difficulties surmounted and the first elements 
required, might make very considerable progress in the 
very first years of the factnry school. My proposition, 
therefore, would be to allow a sufficient time for the acquire- 
ment of the necessary qualification—two years, I think, 
would be amply sufficient; and then to append to every 
factory and trade Act a further provision, that after that 
time no child should be permitted to work in a factory 
or workshop at all without being able to read fluently and 
intelhgibly some easy reading-book, say the lowest stan- 
dard. I presume that few children now begin what can 
be called factory or trade work under eight years of age, 
and with the growing tendency to raise instead of lower- 
ing the age at which young children are allowed to work 
at all. 1 see no injustice or real practical difficulty in 
effecting such a change as this, which would be in perfect 
accordance with the spirit of all our recent legislation on 
this question, and which would, in my opinion and expe- 
rience as a practical man, inflict no grievance or injury on 
the employer or the parent of the child; to the child itself 
it would bean invaluable benefit. No one, I think, can 
contend that the condition which I propose would be either 
impossible or.a hard one. No one, I imagine, will seriously 
doubt that in the interval between six and eight a child 
may not be taught to read intelligibly, and even fluently. 
It is done every day in our infant schools. But we are 
looking at the question of compulsory school attendance. 
I do not regard with very great favour attendance enforced 
by the magistrate or constable, or even “ the school com- 
peller” of the board, though as an ultimate necessity we 
may be compelled to appeal to their assistance; but their 
intervention does not render education more inviting. My 
idea is that compulsion should, as far as possible, be of a 
moral character. -I would call into play, as far as possible, 
the self-interest of parents. They are too often apparently 
indifferent to their duty as parents of educating children, 
but they are by no means indifferent to their own self- 
interest. They are very desirous of getting the wages of 
their children, and if they could only get employment for 
their children, and consequently wages, by the necessity of 
giving them previously a certain amount of education, I 
have a very strong confidence that that amount would be 
very speedily attained, and that very many children would 
very soon be put under instruction and our schools receive 
larger accessions of scholars. I do not mean, of course, to 
say that the addition to our Factory Acts which I suggest 
would send all: children to school, but I have little hesita- 
tion in saying that I have a firm conviction that in our 
manufacturing districts, where they are so anxious to obtain 
wages, it would have a marked effect in bringing hundreds 
of children under educational influences. Then it would 
tend to throw the pains and expense of education on the 
right shoulders, those of the parent, and give him a strong 
impulse to perform a duty which belongs in an especial 
manner to himself, and which he is too often inclined to 
leave to others, and does leave to others. And it is not 
in the manufacturing districts alone that the principle I 
advocate would take effect ; it is susceptible of very wide 
wpplication. It would tend to grow and extend itself. A 
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late Act, though in a bungling and imperfect manner, has 
recognised the principle of extending the obligation of 
educating his children to the agricultural labourer, if he is 
to obtain employment, and it is hardly to be doubted that 
it will be spread wider and wider. Meanwhile, if the 
Legislature could be induced to supplement all its Factory 
Acts and other Acts which make provision for the educa- 
tion of children as a qualification for employment at wages, 
with the addition which I propose, I am sanguine in 
believing that a very great and immediate impulse would 
be given to the cause of juvenile education without any 
serious difficulty or obstruction, or even objection, on the 
part of either employer or parent. 
Iam, &e. 
Sir James Fergusson. Samu. Ropinson. 


as toes 


(38.) 
Derby, July Ist, 1875. 
In the new “ Factory Act, 1874,” 37 & 38 Vict. c. 44., 
clause 10, says, “after the first January 1876 no children, 
“© young persons, or women, are allowed! to be employed in 
** the recovery of lost time.” 

We have water power (say about 220 horse), and about 
600 workpeople, and only to be allowed to make a day in 
the same hours as at mills using steam apt Aa cause 
very serious loss to ourselves and workpeople, as we find 
the average loss has been 126 hours per annum during the: 
last seven years by drought and floods. 

We have hitherto been able to make up some portion of 
the time lost by these causes, as we find absolutely neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of our engagements, by working up 


SIR, 


. one hour per day for five days in the week; we therefore 


desire to express our strong opposition to clause 10 of the 
new Act, and shall be glad if you can see sufficient reasons 
to recommend the cancelment of that clause, and so leave 
the Act as formerly in that respect. 

‘ We have, &c. 


Sir George Young. Water Evans & Co. 


(39.)-——See Evidence, Q. 9889. 


DEAR Str, Manchester, July 3rd, 1875. 

In answer to your question respecting the charging 
of cab fares by the sub-inspectors, I should have said there 
isa very general feeling amongst the sub-inspectors that the 
present regulations should be inquired into, not alone as 
to cab fares and day allowances, but as te the accounts 
required generally; the minuteness with which these ac- 
counts have to be made out, even to requiring the sub- 
inspectors to render a postage account in detail, distinguish- 
ing penny and twopenny letters,.is a tax on valuable time; 
conveys a disagreeable impression of suspected dishonesty, 
and often causes a sub-inspector to pay money out of his 
own pocket rather than have items in his accounts dis- 
puted. : 

T have, &c. 

C. W. Hoars, 
i Sub-Inspector of Factories. 
Sir James Fergusson, Bart. 


(40.)—Handed in by Messrs. Hanson and CAMPBELL. 
See Evidence, Q, 10,314. 


The Recuuation of Hours Bix (1867) as affecting the 
TrapE of Rope and Twink MANUFACTURING. 


( Circular.) 


DEAR SiR, Manchester, July 11th, 1867. 
THE rope and twine manufacturers of the manu- 
facturing districts are alarmed at the provisions of a Bill 
which has been before a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, and which, should it be passed in its present 
form, would either ruin this branch of industry, or cause 
those who follow the same to give it up before the Bill 
comes into operation. We therefore urge the following, as 
a few reasons why we should be allowed to employ children 
at a less,age than 13 years, in this healthy branch of trade. 
Therefore we beg to call your attention to the fact, that 
all rope and twine manufacturers who employ only manual — 
labour are men of small capital, which, though sufficient in 
that instance, would be quite inadequate if they had to 
provide expensive machinery and other preparations. 
_ That the production of rope and twine by manual labour 
is, under the most favourable circumstances possible, only 
in very limited quantities, and that its production is fre- 
quently precarious and often impossible, by reason of the 
unfavourable state of the weather; for it is a fact well 
known that for many weeks in the year, and sometimes — 
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even by the month together, our works are at a virtual 
stand through rain, fogs, or frost, it being quite impossible 
to produce our article of manufacture in any of those 
states of the weather. Moreover, it is a standard calcula- 
tion with the trade that the time made in the winter months 
does not average more than six hours per day, and that 
taking the year through it svill not average more than eight 
’ hours per day. 

The employment of children under 13 years of age in 
this ‘trade cannot be dispensed with for the following 
reason, viz.: That the occupation of the child on the rope 
works being in itself no branch of handicraft which can in 
after life provide a living, no parent will allow a child to 
occupy its time in such employment at above the age of 
13 years, because at that time of life children are generally 
apprenticed to some trade or calling. 


That if the child under 13 years be permitted to work 
one half the day only it would be tantamount to suppres- 
sing the trade, because that the very time when the child 
should work the weather might not permit, and when he 
might not be allowed to work the weather might then be 
suitable; and that it would not enable a workman to pick 
a favourable opportunity to finish his work; and, as it is 
now almost impossible to supply the rope and twine works 
with boys between the ages of 10 and 13 years, the relay 
system would be simply out of the question, and if even 
children in sufficient numbers could be procured to work 
on the relay system, it could never be made to answer, for 
reasons before stated. The trade has caused inquiries to 
be made throughout the whole of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and has not heard of one single instance in which a 
child under the age of eight years has been employed, and 
we are-certain that there is not a rope and twine manu- 
facturer in the country that would wish to’ employ a child 
under the age of 10 years. 


The trade may be fairly stated as the most healthy in the 
kingdom, not even excepting that of agriculture, for the 
children are in most cases employed in the open air, or what 
is still better, in large sheds where the atmosphere cannot 
be otherwise than pure, for frequently in sheds 100 yards 
by 10 yards, not more than 16 to 20 people, young and 
old, are employed. It would be very unfair to class such 
places with such manufactures as cutlery, lucifer-match 
making, and others similarly injurious. Indeed to say that 
rope and twine making is injurious at all is absurd, for it is 
a positive benefit to the child. What employment, indeed, 
can there be that so much resembles play, what workshop 
that so much reminds the boy of the playground? They 
turn a wheel that is so easy to work that for very!pastime’s 
sake they will try how many revolution they can make the 
wheel take at one effort, and their attention is centered on 
the result as if their reputation depended on it; their work 
is exceedingly light, they are constantly changing position, 
either sitting, walking, or running; they lift no heavy 
weights, they have no straining pulls, they have plenty of 
good fresh air, are protected moderately well from the in- 
clemency of the weather, are not exposed to a particle of 
dust arising from any fibre, and their employment is clean, 
cheerful, and light, and that it is exceedingly renovating to 
the constitution can be readily proved by the sickly ap- 
pearance they exhibit after being taken out of the rope 
walk to work in the close mills and weaving sheds, and the 

_ noisy injurious machine shops, such children being always 
‘taken out of the rope walk to work in such places for the 
sake of a few pence more per week that they can earn when 
they get to about 1] or 12 years. That the children who 
are employed in this trade of rope and twine manufacturing 
present a far more healthy and robust appearance than the 
children who work in confined workshops, no one can with 
any consistency deny, and to close this part of our argu- 
ment their time is spent in singing and play. 

To put rope and twine makers into competition with the 

cotton spinners of Lancashire would be almost ruinous to 
our trade, for the half-timers in mills being substitutes for 
‘skilled labour (which is not the case in twine making) 
enables them to pay a higher rate of wages. 
_ The hackling or dressing shop, in which the hemp is 
prepared for the spinners, is the only place about a rope 
and twine manufactory, such as we have described, where 
dust is generated at all. Young persons under the age of 
14 years are never employed therein, and when they are 
employed at that age, they are duly apprenticed to learn 
the trade. Three adult hemp dressers are quite able to 
prepare sufficient hemp to keep 20 spinners employed. In 
the modern dressing shop, say where three men are em- 
ployed, each man has a berth to work in, about 12 feet 

_long by 8 feet wide, being about 96 square feet, and he 
generally has a window behind him and one before him, 
which he can open or close at pleasure. Therefore the 
trade is particularly anxious that your attention should be 


» him under greater restriction than a small maker. 


called to the 8th clause in the Regulation of Hours Bili. 
It cannot be doubted for one moment that this clause does 
not apply at all to the rope and twine branch of manufac- 
ture, or to any other branch of industry save and except 
those in which the process of grinding or polishing on a 
wheel is carried on; nevertheless, from the definition of the 
word workshop, at the commencement of the Bill, and the 
obscure wording of some portions of the 9th clause, it is 
doubtful whether ifa case came before a magistrate he might 
not consider himself bound to include all trades, which, 
for instance, if this trade of rope and twine manufacturing 
by hand power must be brought under the applications of 
that clause, every one who carry it on will be compelled to 
discontinue it, because that there is no way of working fans 
but by power, and there is no power in such workshops to 
apply to such fans, and the trade itself is too insignificant 
to justify those who follow it in making heavy outlays 
which would eventually ruin them. We may further here 
state that rope and twine manufacturing, as carried on in 
the manufacturing districts, is quite different from that 
carried on in the seaports, insomuch that in the seaports 
the articles manufactured are exceedingly heavy and bulky, 
and require great power for their production, therefore that 
branch of the business cannot be profitably carried on 
without steam power, Now, in the other instance, the 
article manufactured is very light, and its manufacture is 
so slow and uncertain that it would be as unwise for the 
light branch of the trade to employ power as it would of 
the heavy branch of the trade not to employ it. 

We most strongly object to the common policeman 
having the power given him’ of entering workshops in the 
character of an inspector, and consider that he is not a fit 
and proper person to judge whether there does or there 
does not exist nuisances which require abatement in work- 
shops where a small number of hands are employed, and 
think that a duly appointed inspector would be more 
tolerable. 

We hope you will excuse our bringing these reasons 
before you, but we thought that we should not be out- 
stepping the bounds of prudence by so doing, with a view 
that when the Bill comes before the House of Commons, 
you may be satisfied whether it is deserving of your support 
or not, unless modified to give us in this harmless branch 
of manufacture the privilege of having young children 
passed at full time, on arriving at the age of 11 years, and 
young persons passed as adults at the age of 16 years. 

_ We also beg to urge the following argument against the 
11th clause of the Factories Acts Extension Act being ap- 
plied to this branch of trade, where more than ]00 hands 
are employed. 

Perhaps in a circuit of 30 or 40 miles of Manchester 
there are not more than one or two who employ more than 
100 hands, there being no advantage excepting that ac- 
cruing to an increased business (in having a large concern), 
it would do a large employer a serious injury by putting 
Having 
no advantage to set against the restrictions, it would give 
his small opponents an advantage over him; in fact, we 
feel certain that should this clause be allowed to pass it 
would be evaded by employers of more than 100 hands by 
dividing the places. Again, such a law would simply be a 
bar to progression, for what man with 99 hands would 
employ the 100 to bring his place within the meaning of 
the Act. You would puta circle about a man’s abilities, 
and create a stopping place in his business extensions. 
There can be no parallel law found. It is quite as reason- 
able to make a man pay an extra tax for keeping a greater 
number of horses or hounds, as 16 is to put a man employ- 
ing over 100 hands under greater restriction than one em- 
ploying the less number. All men of experience must at 
once see that such a law could not be tolerated, for it would 
be just as reasonable to give a, cotton spinner, with a mill 
of 10,000 spindles, the advantage of employing half-timers 


“at a year younger and any hour longer per day, than an 


owner of 100,000 spindles. 
We now beg to. conclude, and humbly subscribe our- 
selves, 
Yours most obediently, 
Wo. Corrre.L., 
President. 
Henry Hanson, 
Vice-President. 
Witiiam McKranp CAMBELL, 
Secretary. 
WILLIAM GOODWIN, 
One of the Committee. 


On behalf of the rope and twine manufacturers of the 
manufacturing districts. 
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(41.)—See Evidence, Q. 8680. 
Castle Works, Rochdale, 
GeNTLEMEN, July 5th, 1875. 


I Bee to confirm the evidence given by Mr. James 
Petrie, of the firm of Messrs. John Petrie and Co. of this 
town on Wednesday last, with regard to the employing 
young persons for break-downs and repairs during holi- 
days required by Act of Parliament, bet 

For the relief of textile employers, | am of the opinion 
that a scheme might be devised to give them permission to 
recover a certain amount of lost time. 

a. From break-downs. 

3. From fluctuation of markets, &c. 

Better to legalize such than that time should be snatched 
otherwise. 

Would be no trouble to the inspectors. 

Mill occupier would receive permission to work (?) hours 
extra in the year if he desired. 

Could enter same in a book same as a cheque book, 
identical entry on counterfoil; send other half to district 
inspector, stating time worked, just as now season trades, 
&c. ave relieved at times of pressure. 

Arguments are obvious, only capitalists debarred from 
such relief; serious losses involved by break-downs or 
sudden change of market; besides, the textile. factories 
have really been schools of technical instruction for the 
industrial population, and therefore deserve some recog- 
nition from the State. 

Submitting these remarks for your better yah 

am, &c. 


The Royal Commissioners, &c. Joun Lracu. 


(42.)\—Communicated by the Town CrerK of the 


See Evidence, Q. 10,610. 


In March 1869 the town council for the borough of 
Hanley appointed the nuisance inspector to carry out the 
provisions of the Workshops Regulation Act, 1867. , 

That inspector continued to enforce the Act until April 
1871, when it was transferred to Mr. Windle, inspector 
of the borough police, who has continued to make periodi- 
cal inspections, reporting the results of his visits: as to 
numbers employed, cleanliness of premises, &c. 

Since the passing of the Factory and Workshops 
Act, August 1871, it ceased to be the duty of the local 
authority to enforce the Act, it being solely vested in the 
inspectors and sub-inspectors of factories. 5 

The services of Mr. Windle are still being retained, so 
that in conjunction with Capt. May, H.M. sub-inspector 
of factories, a stricter supervision /should be exercised 
over them. 

In fact the Workshops Regulation Act can be much 
more thoroughly carried out by a local inspector than a 
Government one, by reason of his better knowledge of the 
district, the people, and their customs. 

The Workshops Act should be extended so as to prohibit 
the employment of women, &c. at any establishment for 
more than 12 hours in any one day, with the usual allow- 
ance for meals, whether they actually engage in‘making or 
repairing articles for sale, or attending in the retail shop to 
customers. 

Where the inspector has any doubt as to the age of a 
child, it should be incumbent on the parent or guardian of 
such child to produce copy of register of its birth before 
being allowed to commence work. 

The 16th section of 30 & 31 Vict. c. 146. should also be 
reduced to six days instead of 14 days, as there are 
instances where, to avoid the attendance at school, the 
chiidren are continually changing from one place to 
another, hence the advantage of a local inspector, who has 
a better opportunity of detecting those irregularities. 

Since May 1869 the employment of children in work- 
shops has decreased from 280 to an average of 30 now 
employed. 

Books are furnished by the local authority to the occu- 
piers of workshops in which to register the names of the 
employed, age, sex, &c. School certificate books are also 
supplied. 


Borough of HANLEY. 


(48.) 


30, Devonshire Street, Manchester, 

July 5th, 1875. 
Nor being aware of the time the Commission 
would visit Manchester, our branches.here have not col- 
lected information to lay before you, to show reasons-why 
the Factory Acts should extend to workshops and rooms 
where tailors, tailoresses, boys, machine girls, and needle- 


Sir, 
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women generally are employed; but no elass of operatives, 
and no workrooms need more of the inspector’s visits ; 
there are a class of persons, sweaters and middlemen and 
women, who turn their homes into workshops, where both 
women and children are at work from early in the morning 
until 9, 10, and 11 o’clock at night ; there has been to my 
knowledge within the last few weeks women and girls 
working as late as 11 o’clock at night. 

Perhaps no class of workshops are more difficult of 
approach, for in a very large number of instances it is 
done in the homes of these middlemen and women; work 
is frequently given out on Saturday evening to be made up 
and finished by Monday morning, which cannot be done 
except by working on the Sabbath; these are no isolated 
cases, but occur almost every week. 

I sent copies of workshop statistics, published by our 
society, from information obtained by us some two years 
ago from workshops where our members are employed ; 
but I must say that there are other places where our mem- 
bers do not work in a far worse condition, many of which 
are in cellars, some of them underground; others over 
stables and cowsheds in different parts of the country, 
entrance to many of which are by ladder, and in these 
places men and boys and women and girls work from 12 to 
16 hours per day, sometimes even more, especially in the 
summer season. In fact, the condition of large numbers 
of those homes and rooms turned into workshops, and the 
effect the system has upon the cause and spread of disease, 
would almost warrant special inquiry ; for nothing is cal- 
culated to spread disease so much as woollen garments 
made in the homes of the workers; there are very few 
families who altogether escape disease more or less conta- 
gious, and garments made up in such places at this time 
are a fruitful source of contagion. 

Respectfully, 


Sir George Young. PETER SHORROCKS. 


(44.)—Handed in by the Rev. Apam Crark. 
See Hvidence, Q. 10,554. 


Longton National Church of England Boys’ School. 


In 1872, 295 children were admitted. The real numbers, 
however, would be much greater, as scores of boys who 
attended only a few half days were not entered on the 
books at all. 

In the year ending 28th February 1875, 113 children were 
admitted, of whom 26 alone were actual admissions from 
public elementary schools in the town. The others were 
boys from dames’ schools and private adventure schools in 
the neighbourhood, or boys whose parents had lately come 
to the town. In this year the admission register was 
scrupulously kept, and every child entered’ in it, on being 
brought to the school. 

In the four months-of March, April, May, and June, 
1875, only seven boys have been admitted from public 
elementary schools in the town. 

I will give the results of the last four school years in a 
tabulated form :— 


No. ad- | Average Nou pre: No. in 
— | mitted in} Attend- Bea School pone | Grant. 
Year. ance. prey 4, 5, 6. 
Fy £ - 
1872 295 285 257 47 248 237 
1873 - 232 303 296 56 286 | 253 
1874 197 278 328 57 291 251 
1875 1138 278 332 86 308 259. 


In a few words the results of a cordial and faithful co- 
operation among the teachers of the public schools in the 
town are :— ; 

(1.) That the total number of admissions and with- 
drawals is only about one third of what, it was three years 


ago. ‘ye 

(2.) That capricious removals from schools thus in 
union together are most effectually stopped. In this large 
school with 450 boys in actual attendance the number of 
such removals does not average two per month. __ 

(3.) That with a somewhat smaller average attendance 
the number of boys presented for examination has increased 
in three years from 257 to 332, or at the rate of nearly 30 
per cent. gf 

(4.) That the number of boys presented in the upper 
standards has increased from 47 to 86, or at the rate of 
83 per cent. 


. (5,) That notwithstanding a slightly diminished average 
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attendance, the school fees show a net increase of 601., 
equivalent to 25/, per cent. Children cannot contract 
debts at one school and then decamp to another school to 
avoid payment, consequently little or nothing is lost in 
_ this way. From the enforced regularity of attendance and 
longer stay in one school, children make far greater pro- 
gress, and parents seeing this gladly pay increased fees. 

(6.) That the Government grant shows a net ‘increase of 
221., or at the rate of 10 per cent. 


(45.)—See Evidence, Q. 6880. Transmitted by 
J. Jonzs, Esq., Sub-Inspector of Factories. 


Midland Association of Flint Glass 
DEAR Sir, Manufacturers, July 6th, 187. 
WHEN giving my evidence before the Royal Com- 
missioners at West Bromwich, I omitted to mention that, 
in my opinion, the Good Friday holiday is a mistake, and 
causes great loss and inconvenience to both employers and 
employed without being of any benefit to either, as it falls 
immediately before Haster when the workpeople always 
have two days, and in many places three days holiday. 

If you have any means of laying my opinion on this 
subject before the Royal Commissioners, I shall be much 
obliged if you will do so. 

Yours truly, 
Jas. WALKER, 
Chairman. 


Jas. Jones, Esq., 
Inspector of Factories, 
Wolverhampton. 


(45a.)—See Evidence, Q. 6889. 


Stourbridge, June 28th, 1875. 

The hours of working in the flint glass trade from time 
immemorial have been by turns of six hours; there are 
two sets of men and young persons who alternately work 
and rest six hours at a time; for example, the first set 
commences work (say) at 6 a.m., and work until 12 noon, 
when it gives place to the second set, which works from 
12 noon until 6 p.m., when, after its six hours rest, the first 
set returns to work from 6 p.m. until 12 midnight, and so 
on for about four and a half days during the week; during 
the remainder of the week no work goes on, as the time is 
required to flux. the metal for the next week’s working ; 
therefore all the workpeople, old and young, have the ad- 
vantage of at least one and a half day’s holiday, exclusive 
of Sunday in each week. 

It is impossible to carry on the trade with success (parti- 
cularly in high-class goods) on any other system, as it is a 
trade that requires great skill, a very delicate touch, and 
continued fixed attention on the part of the workman, who, 
after six hours working, finds he requires rest to enable him 
to turn out goods of sufficient accuracy andfgood quality. 

Signed on behalf of the Midland Association of Flint 
Glass Manufacturers, 
Jas. WALKER, 
Chairman. , 


(46.) 


St. Alban’s Church, Fawcett Street, 
Ancoats, Manchester, July 3rd, 1875. 
As I have had many difficulties to contend with 
respecting Catholic half-timers, and as the subject came 
under your notice on Thursday in the Commission of In- 
quiry, &¢c., I should be much obliged if you could offer me 
any suggestions under the circumstances. 

I am situated here near the midst of the factory portion 
of the city. Some 10 years ago I obtained the consent of 
five millowners in this part to allow their Catholic half- 
timers to attend their own school. Two or three other 
priests did the same in other parts of the city. Three large 
millowners, however, near here positively refused to let them 
come. The children from Mr. M‘Connell’s mill, about 30 
in number, came, against his will, for six months, and then 
they were threatened with dismissal unless they went to his 
school; I therefore lost them all, and his manager, Mr. 
Hamilton, refused to pay their school fees, amounting to 
about 51. Mr. Crey and My. Jardain, two other millowners, 
also oblige our children to attend a Protestant school, and 
if they were to come here, they would lose their work. I 
daresay abottt 60 Catholic half-timers are employed in these 
_three mills. 

What makes the case so much worse is, that the parents 
of these children are generally those who give no instruc- 
tion to their children, and I cannot give them any because 
such children seldom attend church Sunday school or 
evening school. 


SIR, 
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I am therefore, as it were, compelled to see them grow up 
uninstructed in their religious duties, corrupting others 
also who do attend, and yet I am unable to be of any help 
to them. Ihave spoken on the matter frequently to the 
people and in public, and I desire now to ask if you can 
offer me any suggestions. 

Tam, &c. 
The O’Conor Don, M.P. J. GORNALL. 


(47.)—See Evidence, Q. 9307. 


Grosvenor Hotel, Chestay, 
Dear Sir, July 10th, 1875. 
Hap the time of the Commission not been so fully 
occupied at Manchester, I should have been glad to have 
had the opportunity of giving my experience on one or two 
points on which I was not examined, and did not fully enter 
upon in my “ answers,” and I therefore venture to enclose 
the following notes. 
Tam, &c., 


To Sir James Fergusson, Bart. J. H. Brenowp. 


(A7a.) 


(1.) As to employment of children in the drying pyro- 
cesses in bleaching and print works. I have tried the 
thermometer in another drying stove since I gave my evi- 
dence, and found the heat 95°; this was in a much larger 
room than the others. There are children under 13 (and 
some few under 12) in five out of the 10 bleach printworks 
in my present district employed both in the “hanging ”’ 
process and in “clamping,” which is almost as hot as 
hanging. These children are styled “pelters.” In two 
trades, where the processes are noxious, either from their 
heat or their severity, viz., glass works and fustian cutting, 
children are absolutely prohibited from working under 12 
and 11 respectively (see Acts 1867 and 1864), and there are 
therefore precedents for my suggestion. 

(2.) If the “43 hours’ limit” is coupled with the 10 
hour provision, as in the 1874 Act, it will disturb the habits 
of ‘the workers and inconvenience the employer in the 
following industries, extensively carried on in Lancashire 
and Cheshire (in Liverpool, Manchester, and in all towns 
not being cotton towns) :—(1), cigar makers; (2), book- 
binders, wholesale stationers and printers; (3), all manu- 
facturers of wearing apparel by whom sewing machines 
are used, and boot and shoe factories. In all these trades 
10 hours per diem are now common, and would be gladly 
accepted as law, without the 44 hours limit, for the reasons 
given at Birmingham by the mayor and others. 

(3.) In the very extensive mills for rolling iron and steel 
rails at Crewe, no boys are employed under 14 at present, 
but the work is much heavier than in the wire rolling mills 


_at Warrington, where it would, no doubt, injure the trade 


to raise the age for night boys to 14 absolutely. 

(4.) Having worked directly under Mr. Baker for the last 
15 months, and for the previous six years under Assistant 
Inspectors Ewings and Coles, and having also had two 
junior sub-inspectors working under me for 18 months, I 
am strongly of opinion that, under the present organization 
of the department, there is a great waste of inspecting 
power. ‘Two officers visiting together (whether assistant, 
sub, or junior) can do just half the work of two visiting 
singly ; and I think the occupiers of factories prefer one 
representative of the department to visit their works in 
preference to more, for confusion is apt to arise from various 
interpretations of the Acts (which are complicated and 
sometimes obscure) by different officers. These doubtful 
points should be decided, and one system acted upon, with 


‘one officer to administer it in each district, whose designa- 


tion should be district inspector instead of assistant, sub, 
or junior. 

As to clerical work, I can confirm Mr. Meade King’s 
evidence, and also mention the great tax on the time of 
the staff caused. by returns moved for in Parliament of 
numbers of factories and workshops, in trades, in districts 


~ numbers of children, &c., &c.; also to the time consumed 


in getting up prosecutions. During the last four years I 
have prosecuted 100 firms, and 40 parents, averaging nearly 
one prosecution per week (after deducting holidays), and I 
estimate that quite one day in each week has been occupied 
in getting up the evidence, and the law, in conducting - 
cases in court, and in getting them fully and correctl 
reported in the local papers. 


Wire 
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(48.)—Sce Evidence, Q. 11,003. 


GENTLEMEN, Coalville, Leicester, July 13th, 1875. 
Ir was stated to the Commission on Friday last that 
there was a difficulty in describing the difference between 
ornamental tiles and plain tiles. As one that has had over 
30 years practical experience in the management of brick 
and tile works of the kind referred to, I may be allowed to 
say that there is no difficulty in deciding which are i orna- 
mental tiles” and which are “plain tiles” within the 
meaning of the Act of 1871. Iwill as briefly as possible 
point out to the Commissioners the wide difference there is 
between them within the scope of the Act of 1864. | 

Ist. Ornamental tiles.-Under this head are included 
encaustic tiles, mosaic tiles, printed tiles, painted tiles, 
Bath tiles, glazed tiles, and all kinds of earthenware. ‘The 
manufacture of ornamental tiles is in many respects similar 
to earthenware; the clay has to be sifted, slipped, stained, 
and dried ; the tiles have to be burnt in saggers, protected 
from the direct action of the fire, and in the same kind of 
kilns as earthenware. : 

They are, as a rule, made in large factories, heated by 
stoves or hot air, not in “ fluid sheds,” and are sold at prices 
varying from 4s, to 40s. per yard. é 

2nd. Plain tiles—The name given to quarries after the 
passing of the Act (Brickfield) in 1871. Under this head 
are included quarries or plain tiles (varying in size from 4 
to 18 in. square), ridge tiles, roof tiles, garden tiles, and 
all kinds of coping, building, and paving bricks. The clay 
for this class of goods is got direct from the “face,” or 
earth, and is treated as clay for bricks is in every respect, 
excepting some of it may be ground by the mill a little 
finer than for rough common bricks. The plain tiles or 
quarries are made out of plastic clay, and a mixture of iron 
and coal dust is used to prevent the clay adhering to the 
moulds while being made. ‘The plain tiles, or quarries, are 
burnt in ordinary brick kilns or ovens, and are treated 
similar to bricks, sometimes, as in the case of bricks, a little 
better quality is produced by pressing. 

The price for plain tiles or quarries varies from 1s. to 2s. 
per yard; so that it will be seen there is a wide difference 
in this as well as other respects. It is not absolutely ne- 
cessary to have “ fluid sheds” in which to make the goods. 
The principal object in having fluid sheds is to be able to 
work during the winter. Asa rule each moulder has but 
a limited space of “floor room,” consequently it has to be 
heated to a great heat so that the plain tiles, &c. may be 
“got off” oftener, to “keep the maker going.” I have 
seen it over and over again, hundreds of times, where the 
“maker” has compelled the “ taker off,” or “runner off,” 
children of both sexes, to take off their boots and run bare- 
footed on the hot flues, to make the poor things go faster, 
sometimes heated to a boiling point. I myself when a lad 

was laid up at home for two months with burnt feet, caused 
by the hot flues. Flues, it should be borne in mind, are 
not merely one or two flues running through the whole 
length of the shed, but nearly the whole of the floor is 
composed of these hot flues. I could a “tale unfold”’ in 
connexion with sheds heated by these hot flues, but must 
forbear. 
I have, &c. 
GEORGE SMITH. 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, Bart. 


(49.)—See Evidence, Q. 12,738. Handed in by - 
Me. Sreap. 


The Mremoriat of the Guarpians of the Poor of the 
Unton of Braprorp in the West Riding of the County 
of York, under their common seal. 

SHEWETH, ; 

Tuar a Bill intituled “A Bill to make better pro- 

** vision for improving the health of women, young per- 

“ sons, and children employed in manufactures, and the 

“ education of such children, and otherwise to amend the 

“ Factory Acts,” is now pending in the House of Com- 

mons. pit 

That your memorialists represent a union containing a 
large working population almost wholly employed in 
factories. 

That your memorialists refer especially to clause 14 of 
the Bill which proposes to enact that “in a factory to 
“ which this Act applies a child’ shall not be oe ba 

“ During the year one thousand eight hundred and 
“ seventy-five if he is under nine or after the expiration of 
* that year if he is under the age of ten years.” 

That whilst not objecting to the age being increased from 
eight to nine years generally, your memorialists are of opinion 
that any further extension of age would be fraught with 
considerable deprivation not only to the families of the 
working classes employed in factories, but in the case of 
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children whose parents are dependent on the rates would 
tend very materially to increase the poor rate. 

That if the Bill passes retaining the age of 10 years as 
the earliest age at which a child can work in a factory, 
your memorialists believe that in this union alone on the 
lst January 1876 many thousand children would be pre- 
vented from obtaining employment in factories and a 
large proportion of those thousands would become a burden 
to the ratepayers. } . 

That such children not having had any previous factory 
training their labour would be of considerably less value 
when they did attain the age of 10 years. 

Your memorialists, therefore, pray that Her Majesty’s 
Government may see fit to amend the said Bill, and to 
extend the age of children to nine years as proposed by the 
first paragraph in clause 14, and permanently to retain such 
age without extending it to 10 years as proposed in the 
second part of such clause. 

(Signed) Joun WALKER, 
Chairman. 
To the Right Honorable Richard A. Cross, M.P., 
Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 


(50.) 
1, York Street, Mina Road, Bristol, 
July 19th, 1875. ; 

Wit you allow me through the medium of a letter 
to call the attention of the Commissioners not only to the 
desirability of consolidating all statutes affecting the con- 
dition of working men in factories, but also to the great 
necessity that exists for the extension of the Workshops 
Act to bakehouses generally, but especially those connected 
with the confectionery business. As the Bakehouse Act 
stands at present it is practically inoperative, except for the 
supervision it is supposed to exercise in regard to the sani- 
tary, arrangements of bakehouses, and has no control what- 
ever over the hours of labour, which is a most important 
point. To show how necessary it is that the law should 
draw a hard and fast line in reference to trades that ‘are 
exceedingly sedentary in their character and not to say 
unhealthy, I may state that the hours of labour in the 
establishment in which I am employed are from 6 o’clock 
a.m. to 7 p.m., a working day of 13 hours, deducting two 
for meals. ‘This, you will admit, is a very long working 
day indeed, and [ have reason to believe that many others 
are similarly circumstanced. And a palpable injustice is 
here done to at least one half (and that, perhaps, the 
larger) of members of the trade by the partial working of 
the Factory Acts. 

Owing to the remoyal of the duties.on sugar and the 
introduction of machines, an immense impetus has been 
given to the manufacture of what is called in the trade, 
dry confectionery (it now amounting in value to something 
like 2,000,000/. per annum); and this inequality is the 
result that whereas, in all large wholesale establishments 
whose special business is the manufacture of dry goods, 
and who almost universally employ steam power, but who 
have no bakehouses attached. In these places the “ Work- 
shops Act’ steps in and controls the hours of labour, while 
the small establishments employing two, three, four, or 
five men, and in which the same class of goods are manu- 
factured, butwho retail also, and have bakehouses attached, 
all shops of this kind, and they are more than one half the 
entire trade, are simply under the “ Bakehouse Act,” and 
the hours of labour are just what the master chooses to 
make them. This is an anomaly that in any alteration 
of the present Acts should be remedied. If this were done, 
and all bakehouses brought within the scope of the “ Work- 
shops Act”? I am convinced much good would be done. 
In the first place employers would not really suffer in the 
amount of work done, for men would be enabled to throw 
greater enegy and effort into the day’s work, and a vast 
deal of real good would be done to the members of a large 
and influential branch of industry (not deficient in intelli- 
gence), by the increased opportunity which would be given 
them for social recreation and mental and intellectual 
culture. 


SIR, 


T have, &c. — 
Sir George Young. _S. Harton. 


(51.)—See Evidence, Q. 13,558. 


Bristol Sanitary Authority, 
ffices, 13, Prince Street, 
July 22nd, 1875. ; 
Ir appearing to the sanitary committee at their 
meeting this day, from the newspaper report of the sitting 
of the Factory and Workshops Act Committee yesterday 


Sir, 
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that Mr. Faucett, sub-inspector of factories, stated that he 
did not think the local authority exercised supervision over 
bakehouses, and that he had been appealed to by people 
employed in them to visit those places, I am directed to 
inform the Commission that Mr. Faucett was under a mis- 
apprehension if he made this statement, the fact being that 
the sanitary authority have five inspectors who inspect and 
report upon the bakehouses in the various parts of their 
district. 
I have, &:c. 
Joun G. HEAVEN, 


Sir James Fergusson. Clerk. 


(52.) 


Chipping Norton, July 21st, 1875. 
in response to the invitation contained in your 
circular we beg to lay before you the following points in 
the working of the new Factory Act, which we think may 
fairly be considered as grievances by ourselves in common 
with other employers of labour. 

First. The fact of our being deprived of half an hour’s 
work every day causes a direct loss to us in loss of produc- 
tion and loss of interest on invested capital in the shape of 
machinery. In our own case this loss amounts to more 
than 1,000/. per annum; and if in our individual case the 
loss is so heavy, it must be far moreso in the cases of those 
who are much larger employers of labour than ourselves, 
and the whole loss to the general manufacturing interest 
of the country must be very serious. 

Second. The loss of half an hour’s work per day from 
those to whom we pay day wages is again a direct loss to 
‘us of nearly 5007. per annum, while those men, women, and 
young persons in our employ who are paid by the piece are 
robbed of a heavy amount from their weekly wages without 
any adequate compensation being accorded to them. 

Third. The prohibition of women and young children 
being allowed to work as formerly for five hours between 
meals in our case is a heavy grievance to most of our work- 
people, inasmuch as it obliges us either to require them to 
come to work half an hour earlier than formerly in the 
morning during the winter months, or to turn them out 
of the mills for half an hour for teain all weathers. During 
the inclement weather at the commencement of this year 
this was felt to be a great hardship and cruelty by many of 
our employés, for as this is an agricultural district many 
reside at a long distance from their work, and consequently 
the half hour less work is to them the very reverse of a 
boon, and instead of being any advantage to those to whom 
it is supposed to serve is in reality a great hardship to 
many women and young persons through their having to 
turn out in all weathers from warm rooms to hurry to their 
homes half to three-quarters of a mile distant and get back 
again in half an hour to work. 

This, so far from tending to improve the health of opera- 
tives, must have a directly opposite result. 

We venture to submit for your consideration that points 
such as these require some amendment, or at any rate 
power should be given to the head inspector of a distvict to 
allow some relaxation on such points where the circum- 
stances, as in our case, are exceptional. 

We have, &c. 
W. Buiss & Son. 


Sir, 


Sir George Young. 


(58.)—See Evidence, Q. 7656. 


Milford, near Derby, July 1875. 
I aAve to apologise for not writing earlier, but I 
have been again from home and otherwise very much 
engaged. 

J find that the principal reason why our workpeople earn 
less wages is because of the shorter hours, many of the 
mill hands working piece-work, 7.e., being paid for what 
they produce. 

The shorter hours in the last Act are not regarded as so 
serious an evil as compelling children to remain away from 
work until they are 10 years of age, we having in these 
mills proved that they can be kept thoroughly healthy and 
well educated by commencing as half-timers at eight. 

We are confirmed in this opinion by the reports of Mr. 
M. Arnold in 1856 and Mr. Alderson in !858. 

The Rey. J. W. Kennedy (also one of Her Majesty’s 
school inspectors) wrote to Mr. Leonard Horner to. the 
same effect in 1853. 

T can also vouch for the truth of the above statement 
from an experience of over 26 years as managing partner 
in our firm (at Milford works). 

In the first year, in many cases, children have earned 

ves sufficient to pay their parents house rent. 

f they remain away from work until 10, they will earn 


1. 


Sir, 
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no more, and will not learn so readily as if they had 
commenced at eight. 

We find that the older children are before they begin 
work in the cotton mill the clumsier they are and more 
liable to accident in the machinery. Parents in this village 
and in our employment consider this portion of the Act a 
great grievance. ‘l'aking away power to make up lost time 
(by one hour a day), from shortness or excess of water, is 
also regarded as a hardship, both by the workpeople and 
ourselves; the regular hours of work now being only 58, 
whereas they were formerly 72 ! ! ! 

We earnestly hope, therefore, that the grievances com- 
plained of may be removed. 

I have, &c. 
ALFRED W. HoLtMEs, 


Sir George Young. Firm of W. G. and J. Strutt. 


(54.) 
Nantyglo, Mon., July 30th, 1875. 

AccorDING to my promise at Newport this day 
week, that I would send you a statement of the working of 
the Factory Acts in this district, having been resident here 
before the ironworks, &c. were under inspection. Males 
and females of all ages were working day and night, which 
was most detrimental to their health and morals, which, I 
am glad to say, have been greatly improved since the adop- 
tion of the Factory Acts. 

I beg to urge on the Royal Commissioners the necessity 
there is of constant medical inspection of all young persons 
employed so as to insure their fitness for work, and also 
that the factory or workshops are in a sanitary state. On 
re-employment they should undergo a re-examination, as 
disease may have taken place since they left to quite unfit 
them for work. I find that certificates given on a factory 
form to any boy or girl can be filled up by any body, the 
registrar only signing his name, and are often, when ob- 
tained, tampered with. 

The rejections I make are generally for disease and 
physical disability to work. The small factory owners 
object to send their fresh hands to the surgeon’s residence 
as. it takes up time in so doing. 

I beg to recommend, instead of paying so much per 
certificate, that the certifying surgeon be paid so much per 
annum for weekly or fortnightly inspection of each factory 
or workshop in his district; and that the owners shall 
remunerate him according to the distance and number em- 
ployed, and that all employers must report to the certifying 
surgeon that they have so many young persons in their 
service within one week of first employment, by which means 
all parties would be obliged to register their factories and 
workshops, with the certifying surgeon, who could then 
report to the inspector. 


SIR, 


I beg, &c. 
W. J. Cuapp, 
M.R.C.S. England, and late As- 
sistant Surgeon, Royal Artillery, 
Certifying Surgeon, Surgeon to 
the Nantyglo and Beaufort Iron 
works, &c., &c. 


(55.) 


12, Welsh Back, Bristol, July 29th, 1875, 
* % * x 


Sir George Young. 


Sir, 
* 

We desire to represent that as a portion of the work of 
a factory depends to a great extent on the preparatory 
work done by women and girls, we are occasionally put to 
great inconvenience in case we require to work “‘ quarters,” 
as the men are of course at liberty to work, whilst the 
women who to a great extent prepare the work for them, 
are not permitted to work longer hours. 
* * * * * 

The occasions on which we should require indulgence 
are few; for instance, we tap our boiler for cleansing and 
repairs every six or eight weeks, and it is a matter of im- 
portance to be able to work quarters for three or four days 
at such times. 

We remain, &c. 

FrankLyn, Morean, & Davey. 
Sir George Young. 


(56.) 
Burbage, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
July 5th, 1875. 
LEARNING through the papers that the “ Royal 
Commission” are prepared to receive evidence respecting 
the operation of the above Act, I very gladly avail myself 
of an opportunity long desired. 


Sir, 


XC 
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In no place can it be possible for the “ Act”? named to 
work more inefficiently and unsatisfactorily than it has 
done, and is doing here, and no school can have suffered 

_more severely in consequence than the one I have the 
honour to represent, the Burbage Wesleyan School. ‘The 
parents chiefly are stocking makers having their machines 
at their homes, and in this branch of industry there is 
much that can be done by mere children, and as there has 
been no official enforcement of the Workshops Act the 
attendance at our village schools is lamentably below what 
it ought to be, and withal exceedingly irregular. About 
eight months ago it was thought a good effect might be 
produced if parents were informed of the provisions of the 
« Act,” &c. &c. This we accomplished by means of the 
distribution of circulars, and for a time the result fully jus- 
tified our expectations, but as our efforts have not been 
supplemented by a visit from any Government official the 
effect has been transitory, and we are half suspected by 
parents of a dishonest attempt to fill our schools. In no 
way, we believe, can the Act be made to work efficiently 
except by a rigid and vigorous supervision. 

‘Yo one point I would most respectfully call the attention 
of the Commission, viz., the necessity of distributing the 
number of attendances required over as many days; this 
would remedy effectually an evil from which many schools 
suffer seriously. With ourown schools it has been the great 
and only serious drawback to efficiency for many years, and 
at the present time the attendance, after the first two days 
of the week, falls fully 50 per cent. This is, of course, in 
many ways most disastrous. In providing, as we feel bound 
to do, for the due instruction of all scholars at the begin- 
ning of the week, the ‘“ school staff” for the last three 
days is considerably in excess of what is required, and thus 
is incurred a waste of expenditure which has to be met by 
liberal private contributions. 

Many other evils which are too apparent to require enu- 
meration necessarily arise from the practice of so-called 
half-timers crowding all their attendances in at the begin- 
ning of the week, and completely paralyse the best efforts 
of both teachers and managers. 

I am informed by the managers of the national—Church 
of England—schools in the village, that they suffer in like 
manner with ourselves, though in a rather tess degree, 
owing to local circumstances. 

We have looked forward with much interest and hope- 
fulness to the report of the Royal Commission. We are quite 
convinced that where the existing machinery, the Agricultural 
Act and the Workshops Act, brought into and vigilantly 
kept in working order, all the evils from which we suffer 
would disappear, or at least be reduced toa minimum. I 
will not trouble the Commission any further except to 
say that unless something can be done to remedy the evils 
specified when the “ New Code” for 1875 comes into 
operation it will to us be most ruinous. 

I shall be glad to answer any inquiries that may be made 
on the subject at any future time. 

I beg, &c. 

The Secretary, E. GHENT. 

Royal Commission, Factory Acts. 


P.S.—J. R, Blakiston, Esq., Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Schools, will be able to confirm all that I have said.—E.G. 


(57.) 


Education Department, Whitehall, 
London, S.W., August 5th, 1875. 
I am directed to forward to you the enclosed copy 
of a letter which has been addressed to this Department, 
and of their Lordships’ reply thereto. 
I have, &c. 
J. R. SANDFORD. 


Sir, 


The Secretary of the 
Commission on Factory Acts. 


(57a.) 


Burbage ,Wesleyan School, County Leicester, 
July 14th, 1875. 
I am directed to ask the advice of my Lords in 
reference to certain difficulties we have to contend with in 
the management of the above school. ; 

For many years the only serious drawback to efficiency 
has been irregularity of attendance, the number of scholars 
present at the beginning of the week, Monday and Tuesday, 
pene nearly double what it is Wednesday, Thursday, and 

riday. 

A Ajuga coeias number of our scholars are, or profess to 
be, half-timers, and in proportion as the Workshops Act is 


Sir, 
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bought in to prominence, enforced it has not yet been, the 
evil adverted to is intensified. The remedy is avery simple 
one, and we desire to know whether it is in our own hands. 
_ We have memorialised the Royal Commission now set- 
ting on the matter, and suggest that the number of atten- 
dances required by the Act named to be made per wiek 
between the ages of eight and 13 years, be distributed over 
an equal number of days. 
If this could be accomplished and the Workshops Act 
were rigidly enforced an evil which for a long time has 


paralysed the best efforts of both teachers and managers 
would be removed. 


e 
The inconveniences arising from the present state of 


affairs are too numerous to mention. I will take the liberty 
to name one. ‘ 


In providing, as we feel bound to do, sufficient teaching 
power to meet the requirements of the school at the 
beginning of the week we necessarily incur a waste of ex- 
penditure, for during the last two or three days of the 


akan the teachers have not nearly enough to employ them- 
selves. 


Pending the report of the Royal Commission, and the 
Government action thereon, we wish to ask whether we as 
managers are in a position to refuse admittance to half- 
timers, whose parents insist on all the attendances; four, 
being crowded in at the beginning of the week; if so 
whether under such restrictions the Workshops Act could 
be enforced. 

Efficient organization and discipline for many obvious 
reasons are totally impossible under present circumstances. 

Awaiting their Lordships’ decision. 

I am, &c. 


The Secretary, E,. Guent, 


Educational Department. 


(57b.) 


Educational Department, Whitehall, 

London, 8.W., July 31st, 1875. 
ADVERTING to your letter of the 14th instant I am 
directed to state that if a child is bond fide at work during 
the last four days in the week, my Lords do not think that 
in the present state of the law the managers would be 
Justified in refusing to admit such child as a half-timer for 
the first two days. 

They would see no objection to your charging, for the 
reason you mention, as to the cost of the’ school staff, a 
half-timer attending two days only, a higher fee that one 
who attends on four separate days. 

I have, &e. 
F, T. PALGRAVE. 


Sir, 


E. Ghent, Esq. 


(58.) 


Winsford National School, Cheshire, 
July 29th, 1875. 
I sxe to call your attention to a defect, which 
seems to my mind to exist in the Factory or Workshops 
Act. By the provisions of one of these Acts employers of 
labour are not required to send the children to school as 
half-timers if less than 40 men are employed. Now (as in 
this district) young children are employed largely in the 
running of waggons in the discharge of coal, many chil- 
dren are denied the means of education, or only have the 
opportunity of a very limited education, through the fact 
of these employers of less than 40 men tempting the rapa- 
city of the parents by a higher rate of wages, to take their 
children from school to augment the family income, espe- 
cially if the parents are indolent, drunken, or careless. If 
the Commission now sitting could frame some law to lessen 
this evil, a great benefit would be conferred on the youths 
of this country, and an indirect compulsion bearing on the 
Education Act of the nation would be felt less than some 
of the stringent byelaws of the school board system. 
Again, many employers of labour, forced by necessity to 
secure the services of young lads, will take them on the 
parents vouching that they are of the required age, when it 
is evident they are (by their size and looks) of a younger 
age than is required by law, and the local inspectors of the 
place is often deceived both by these assertions of the 
parents and his own observations. - ti 
I would suggest that an employer (before he engages a 
lad-about coh age there seo + etre abouts 
have a certificate from that child of his age, taken either 
from the baptismal register or. the government register of 
births and deaths. And to enable parents to get these 


Sir, 
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certificates without any serious pecuniary hardship to 
them, that the registrar should be compelled to grant these 
certificates ata trifling cost, say from 6d. to 1s. 

I have particularly before my mind a lad who had beén 
working full time, when under age, for nearly a year and a 
half, when his parents were fully well able to support him 
without work and give him an ordinary education. 

I shall be glad to give you any further information bear- 
ing on this point that you may think necessary to ask for. 

have, &c, 
Wiiuiam Dunn, 


The Chairman. Certificated Teacher, 1st Class. 


(59.) 
Norton Lodge, West Cross, Swansea, 
Duar Six Georcr Youne, August 31st, 1875. 
* * * % % 


I enclose you a newspaper account of the case which 
cropped up at the sitting, please read the magistrate’s 
remarks, they were considered so unusual by my chief and 
myself that we reported the matter to Mr. Cross; my 
object in sending them to you is to impress upon the 
Commissioners the urgent necessity for the fixing by law 
of & minimum penalty in workshop cases, and to show 
how little some magistrates are to be trusted with disere- 
tion in these matters. For ‘‘ defendant,” should be read 
“Mr. Pilliner,” his manager. 

Believe me, &c. 
THomas Pym Mostyn. 


(59a.) From the Sourm Wares “ Wrrextiy TELe- 
Gram” for July 30th, 1875. 


CAERLEON Perry Sessions—THuURSDAY. 


(Before John James, Esq. (Chairman), and Francis 
Moggridge, Esq.) 


A Breach of the Factory Act. 


James ©. Hill, brickmaker, Oakfield, was summoned at 
the instance of Mr. Thomas P. Mostyn, inspector of fac- 
tories, for employing a child, named Enoch Mason, under 
10 years of age, in the manufacture of bricks at his works 
at Liantarnam. Defendant pleaded guilty, and made a 
statement to the effect that the firm were legally liable for 
the employing of boys under 10 years of age, although the 
contractors under the firm were really the parties to blame. 
Notices had been posted at the brickworks, and the con- 
tractors had been informed personally that children under 
10 years of age must not be employed at the works, but 
owing, to the great scarcity of labour of this kind in the 
district, the contractors were only too glad to employ any 
children they could get, and hence the reason why children 
under the prescribed age were at times taken on to work. 
The Workshop and Factory Acts, as they now stood, were 
a great hardship to employers, and it was almost impossible 
to comply with them. It was illegal according to the 
present law to employ children more than six hours a day. 
If this were carried out it would have the effect of closing 
the brickworks every day at 12 o’¢lock. * * * 
x mS * bs * It 
was necessary to get small boys to work in the particular 
way in which the boy Mason and others were employed. 
Another hardship to the employers was that the Act held 
them responsible for the attendance of the boys at school 
during half-time. To carry this out in a proper manner 
would entail a great deal of unnecessary trouble on the 
manufacturers. In the case in question, the boy would 
have to leave work at 12 o’clock, and go home and clean, 
and then go to thejboard school, and inasmuch as he lived 
some distance from the works, and the school was also 
situated some distance from the works, to see that the boy 
went to school would be the cause of great inconvenience 
to the firm. Mr. Mostyn had done perfectly right in 
bringing the matter forward. As the law at present stood, 
there was no doubt it had been evaded by the contractors. 
He ventured to hope that the Bench, taking the peculiar 
circumstances of the case in questiun, would take a mer- 
eiful view of the matter. Aah Mostyn, in putting the case 
before the Bench, remarked that in July of last year he 
had to complain of the employment of boys under age at 
the defendant’s brickworks. Some correspondence took 
place with reference to the matter, between himself, defen- 

nt, and the head of the department, and they were at 
the time inclined to treat the defendant leniently. The 
matter was allowed to pass unnoticed on that occasion on 
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the defendant promising not to employ children under age 
again, This was the second offence and he must, there- 
fore, press for a substantial penalty. He did not do this 
with any vindictive feelings but simply to show that em- 
ployers cannot cause boys under age to work with impunity, 
The Bench said they thought the Factory and Workshop 
Acts were calculated to inflict an absolute injury on the 
rising generation. They thought it would be very much 
better for boys, such as the one in question, to be usefully 
employed in making bricks than in being sent to school. 
They had, therefore, come to the determination of only 
fining the defendant 1s. and costs, 16s. 6d. in all. 


(60.) 


Tower House, Cotham, Bristol. 
September 3rd, 1875. 
* * * * TJ trust you will allow me to call your 
attention to'a subject, though not relating to the Factory 
ith, yet relates to the same class as those protected by the 
ct. 


SIR, 


I suggest that legal protection should be given to young 
persons against overloading. 

Young persons, especially girls and young women, are 
made to carry heavy burdens on their heads, which weigh 
them down and destroy the shape. 

Perhaps you do not see such in London, but in Bristol, 
and no doubt in other places, this class are made to carry 
on their heads large baskets of firewood, tied in bundles, 
piled up. They must weigh each several hundredweight, 
Isuppose. I have seen lately young girls almost crushed to 
the ground, easing their heads with their hands to the 
baskets ; I never saw anything so bad in Italy, where women 
are masons’ labourers. The same may be said of market 
women and other classes. 

There is another class I think ought to be protected 
also, errand boys and girls; many very young are sent long 
distances late at night. I have had shoes sent to my house 
just outside Bristol, 20 minutes past 11, and by a child not 
12 years old (I sent the parcel back), and other such cases I 
could relate. Ihave complained to the senders. I assure 
you itis a common hardship, and very cruel it is to send 
young children miles in the dark who ought to be in bed. 
I would take the liberty to suggest that the protection 
afforded to the young working in factories should be 
extended to the class I have alluded to. 

Far greater cruelty is laid on such young persons than 
is looked after by the Animal Protection Society. 

Iam the senior in the firm of Fry and Sons, chocolate 
makers. “s = a 

Yours, &c. 


Sir George Young. Francis Fry. 


(61.) See Evidence, Q. 2966. 


Mines Act Educational Clauses. 
Broomgrave, Sheffield, 
My Dear Sir, July 28th, 1875. 
THaAp an interview a week or two ago with the 
Steam Coalmasters’ Association in the Barnsley neigh- 
bourhood with regard to the question of assimilatiny the 
educational clauses of the Mines Act to that of the Factory 
Act (a question to which your Commission allowed me to 
refer in the evidence which I gave to them in June last), 
and what I learnt from the interview was as follows :— 
There seemed to be no objection to an assimilation of the 
educational clauses of the two Acts (the Mines and Fac- 
tories Acts) as far as the non-employments at full time of 
children under 13. Indeed there seemed to be an impres- 
sion among the majority of the coalmasters present, that 
children could not legally be employed, in the mines till 
13, this, of course, is a mistake, it probably arose from the 
fact that at the pit mouth children cannot be employed 
full time till 13, though they may be employed under - 
ground full time at 12. 

The coalmasters were of opinion that, half-timers were 
not employed in the mines near Barnsley, I happen to 
know that afew are, and near Bradford there are» good 
many half-timers in the mines. In all Yorkshire there are 
(the inspector of mines informs me) about 600; these 
children of course are all under 12 years or age. Under 13 
there are about 2,000 children in the mines of Yorkshire, 
under 14 there are 4,000 or 5,000, so that if the age for . 
half-time schooling for boys employed underground were 
extended, as I suggested, to 14, some 4,000 boys who 
now get no schooling, except what a few of them get in 
night schools or Sunday schools, would be brought under 
education. 
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As far as I could infer, the coalmasters whom I saw at 
Barnsley would have no particular objection to the age 
being extended to 14. 

Those whom I saw at Sheffield would be opposed to 
them. Not many young boys are employed near Barnsley. 

- Considering how ignorant most of the collier boys are, 
and that they give up work about here, many of them, at 
2 o’clock, something surely ought to be done to secure their 
being educated. 

Yours, &c. 
Sir J. Fergusson, Bart., &c., bet H. SANDFORD. 
he Chairman, Factories Acts Commission. 


P.S.—With regard to the class of boys alluded to by one 
of the witnesses who gave evidence to your Commission at 
Sheffield (Mr. Leader), the boys employed in hawking 
newspapers, I would remark that the late hour up to 
which these children are employed in some towns needs 
to be looked into. In Birmingham I have heard them 
crying their papers in the streets near the Great Western 
Hotel, where I have been at bed at night; they are often 
very pitiable looking objects. At Aberdeen a policeman 
spoke strong to me about the bad habits which boys of 
this class often acquire—H. Sandford. 


(62.)—See Evidence, Q. 16,269. 


Herriot Hill Works, 139, Stirling’s Road, 
Glasgow, Sept. Ith, 1875. 

I a in receipt of your favour, and regret that a 
previous engagement will prevent me from being present 
along with the Edinburgh master printers to-morrow. 
Should, however, your sittings be extended till Monday I 
will be glad to wait on you then and give you my experience 
of the working of the Act in connexion with our printing 
and binding works. 4 

In the event of this not being practicable, I may briefly 
say, we employ upwards of 900 hands in the various depart- 
ments, of whom the largest proportion are adult women 
and male and female young persons, and a few half-timers. 

At first we found so much difficulty in working 60 hours 
per week between the hours of 6 and 6 for. five days, and 
seven and a half on Saturday, this allowing only three- 
quarters of an hour for each meal, which limited time we 
believed to be so detrimental to the comfort and even the 
health of the workers, that after a fair trial we reduced the 
working hours per week to 57 hours, so as to allow a full 
hour for each meal. The hours have since been reduced to 
54 hours. F 

When the time for the expiry of the modification of a 
limited number of days per month of extra time drew nigh 
I applied on behalf of the printers and binders of Glasgow 
for a continuance of this modification to the Home 
Secretary, which on, J believe, the recommendation of 
Mr. Redgrave, was agreed to, and this modification has 
been found of great service in meeting all the cases where 
a limited amount of overtime is, from the nature of-the 
case, almost a necessity. The amount of time worked, 
including such overtime, is, I believe, very greatly under 
the ordinary time permitted by the Act, and I trust such 
modification will be continued. 

We find an increasing difficulty in obtaining male young 
persons between 16 and 18 to feed our printing machines 
(as they are not learning any trade in doing so), and. it 
would be a convenience if females between 16 and 18, or 
even adult females, could be allowed to work in printing 
the limited amount of extra time they are permitted to 
work in bookbinding. 


SIR, 


Iam, &c. 
Sir George Young. WiixiaM Co.tuins. 


(63.)—Transmitted by Miss A. E. Top. 
See Evidence, Q. 19,101. 


32, Breadalbane Place, 


Dear Miss Top, July 27th, 1875. 

As the factory workers, &c. to whom I have been 
speaking on the subject of the Factory Acts are unwilling 
to give evidence before the Royal Commission, I thought 
that perhaps it would be right to give you the substance of 
their answers in writing. 

In all cases have the workers earned less since the 10 
hours Act has been introduced? There has, as you know, 
been a reduction in wages since 1874, but allowing for this 
the shortened time has very materially decreased the earn- 
ings of the girls (especially of the piece-workers). Some of 
them have told me that they earn 4s. a week less than they. 
did formerly ; with many of them diminished earnings 


FACTORY AND. WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


means diminished comfort. They all laughed at the idea 
of any improvement being in their condition in consequence 
of the 10 hours Act. 

In a few cases boys have been substituted for girls, but 
not generally. 

They did not say much about Question 4, but from my 
own observation I would say that factory work is often, but 
not always, injurious to those engaged in it; country girls 
especially suffer from the close air and confinement ; many 
of them fall into consumption or bad health of some kind. 
I have known many deaths from this cause in this class. 
T have also found much derangement of the liver, stomach, 
and digestive organs, owing, I think, partially to the 
rapidity with which they are obliged to eat their meals, and 
I should say that, looking at the confinement, closeness of 
atmosphere, standing, &c., if their physique is to be kept 
up, they will need better cooked and richer food, more of 
meat and less of tea, and an hour for their meals. 

The extra half-hour for rest is almost always taken in 
the morning. The girls say that it is no good to them; 
they are unanimous in wishing for an hour at meal times. 

I think that the result of further restrictions upon the 
labour of adult women would be simply disastrous. I have 
known many (widows generally) who have brought up 
their families respectably, working in the mill or factory all 
day, and working or washing in their home for\the greater 
part of the night. The result of further restrictions for 
them would be the poorhouse, or worse. No one laments 
more than I do the fact of married women having to work 
in the factory ; in some cases it is necessary, the husband 
being sick, &c., but generally it is bad for all parties, lead- 
ing, with the women, to idle thriftless ways, and with the 
man to drink and improvidence, both parties getting lower 
in the social scale, their children often sinking into the 
lapsed masses. But the remedy, it seems to me, is greatly 
in the hands of the managers and sub-managers; let them 
discourage by every means in their power, and I know that 
some do, the employment of married women, giving the 
preference to the unmarried, except in exceptional cases, 
and this will, I am persuaded, eventually act as a deterrent 
to those wretched early, far, far too early, improvident 
marriages, from which so much of the evil in our manu- 
facturing towns proceeds. 

Women and girls all say that overwork is better by a 
great deal than insufficient food. My observation leads 
me to think that factory labour is not harder for young 
girls than other work, but much harder for married women 
and for those who are no longer young. After 20 or 22 
factory girls age rapidly. 

This is all that I have been able to hear about the matter, 
and hoping that my findings will be of some use, 

Believe me, &c. 
i * * 


/ 


(64.)—Handed in by Mr. W. M. Pottock.—- 
See Evidence, Q. 14,648. 


Unto the Honourable the Commons of the Unirep 
Kincpom of Great BriTaIN AND IRELAND in 
PARLIAMENT assembled. The humble Perrrion of 
the undersigned MasrER BLEacueERs and FINISHERS 
in the city of Glasgow and neighbourhood. ~ 


SHOWETH, 

Tuat the trade of bleaching is very extensively 
carried on in Glasgow and the neighbourhood, and occupies 
an important place amongst the manufactures of the dis- 
trict. Itis computed that it gives employment to many 
thousand persons. Your petitioners represent the leading 
bleachers in the trade. 

Bleaching works are among the factories to which the 
Factory Acts apply, and your petitioners have made it their 
endeavour scrupulously to observe these enactments. 

But your petitioners are aware that there are other per- 
sons in the trade who scruple not to violate the statutory 
restrictions regarding working hours in factories, and who 
are thus enabled to execute orders within a shorter time 
than is practicable consistent with thé observance of such 
restrictions, and so to undersell or outbid those in the 
trade, who, like your petitioners, observe the law. The 
effect of this is to cause a considerable pecuniary loss te 
your petitioners. Moreover, injurious consequences of a 
public kind flow from such a state of affairs, the beneficent 
provisions of the Factory Acts are set at nought, and the 
systematic violation of the law tends to lower the general 
morality. 

In the humble opinion of your petitioners the evil com- 
plained of results from the lax and uncertain enforcement 
of the Factory Acts, which again they attribute in great 
part to defects in the procedure followed in persecuting | 
persons who violate the Acts, Prosecutions must be at the 
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instance of inspectors or sub-inspectors of factories. It is 
obvious that the inspector for the Glasgow district can 
exercise but a nominal surveillance over the innumerable 
factories within his beat, and as he institutes no prosecu- 
tions for offences of which he has not been an eye-witness, 
masters in the bleaching trade can, with almost certain im- 
punity disregard the provisions of the Factory Acts relating 
to hours of labour. This defect in the administration of 
the Acts is notorious, and your petitioners have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it isan evil which both, as it affects the 
employers and employed, calls for legislative remedy. 

Your petitioners beg to suggest that opportunity should 

be taken to deal with this subject in the Bill which has 
been introduced into your honourable House, intituled 
« A Bill to make better provision for improving the health 
“of women, young persons, and children employed in 
“ manufactories, and the education of such children, and 
* otherwise to amend the Factory Acts.” Section 16 of 
this Bill provides, inter alia, that “ any contravention of or 
“* failure to comply with the provisions of this Act shall be 
** deemed to be an offence against the Factory Act, 1833, 
‘as amended by the Factory Act, 1844, and all the pro- 
‘© visions of the Factory Act, 1844, relating to offences and 
* penalties for offences shall as amended by the Factory 
** and Workshops Act, 1871, apply accordingly.” 
. Your petitioners respectfully submit that provision should 
be nittde in this Bill for the more sure and effectual prose- 
cution of offenders against the Factory Acts, and as a step 
in this direction they venture to suggest the insertion of a 
clause expressly empowering and directing inspectors of 
factories to institute prosecutions upon receiving from any 
person information disclosing, in the opinion of such in- 
spectors, reasonable grounds for believing that an offence 
has been committed. 

Were the enforcement of the prohibition against working 
beyond the authorised hours stringently enforced, your 
petitioners would have no objection to renounce the various 
modifications allowed by the Factory.Acts upon the autho- 
rised hours of employment. 

Your petitioners desire, in conclusion, and lest their 
silence on the subject should be misconstrued, to express 
their opinion that the alterations on the authorised hours 
of labour proposed in the aforesaid Bill are uncalled for 
and are likely to have a mischievous effect. 

And your petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, 

Cc, 


a 


JameEesS YounG & Son. 
LounsDALE BLEACHING Co. 
JouHn Wauuace & Co., 
Pro Alexr. Gordon. 
M. Rosertson & Co., 
Pro John M‘Naughton. 
Tuomas McNavueut SmitrH & Co. 
Pro Archd. M‘Neilage. 
Jas. CUNNINGHAM & Sons, 
Pro R. Henderson. 
J.J. & B. Fuemine. 


(65.)—Transmitted by Dr. Purpon. See Evidence, 


@. 17,619. 


Dear Dr. PurpDon, Cookstown, Sept. 15th, 1875. 

I HAVE endeavoured to fulfil your wishes respecting 
the injurious effects of scutch mills on the health of the 
workers in this locality, and I think I have a good oppor- 
tunity to know the habits and mode of life of all persons 
connected with the flax trade for upwards of 30 years 
medical practice in the neighbourhood. 

Cookstown being one of the Jargest flax markets in the 
north of Ireland, the cultivation of flax by the farmers is 
very extensive, and this gives employment for six months 
. inthe year to the various “scutch mills” erected on the 
small streams in the flax-growing districts. There are 
above 30 of these within a radius of five miles of Cooks- 
town. 

_In many of these very fatal and serious accidents occur 
almost every season from the horizontal rollers used for 
breaking the flax straw previous to its being scutched. 

The person feeding the rollers, often a woman, is hourly 
in danger of her arms being dragged into the rollers from 
a portion of the flax straw getting warped on the fingers or 
hand, or by a portion of the dress dragging the hand into 
the rollers, the injury thus inflicted frequently necessitating 
amputation of the arm, owing to the dreadfully torn and 
comminuted state of the limb. 

In one case I had to amputate both arms of a poor 
woman who beets ps recovered, notwithstanding the - 
muscles of her side and breast were extensively lacerated and* 
bruised. 

Being medical officer of the Cookstown W. H, Hospital 
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since its opening in 1842, I have a good knowledge of this 
a of accidents, all severe ones, being sent in for treat- 
ment. 

From 1842 to 1875 my hospital books show a list of 33 
cases ; 20 of these necessitated the amputation of one arm 
and one had both arms amputated ; a man died after having 
his arm amputated at the shoulder joint, the limb being 
almost torn from his body by the rollers. 

I have had 10 amputations in my private practice for the 
same injuries. I had likewise an inquest six months ago 
on a woman, who was dragged into the rollers and instantly 
killed. No one seems to try any plan to prevent such 
horrid injuries and mutilations, when a band passing over 
the shoulders of the person rolling and attached to a hook 
behind them, would prevent them from being pulled for- 
ward into the rollers. Very great carelessness seems to be 
prevalent at such places, and great intemperance exists too, 
the farmers often bringing whiskey with them to treat the 
workers and scutchers, the latter being proverbial for hard 
drinking. As the dust and close atmosphere induce thirst, 
these scutch mills being often mere thatched hovels with 
low roof.and very bad ventilation ; were it not for the usual 
six months cessation between each seasun’s crop of flax the 
injury to the worker’s constitution would be very trying 
indeed, but getting work in the spring in the open fields 
helps to restore them. 

I find ophthalmia of a severe form often prevails, brought 
on by the sharp spicule of the shoves irritating the con- 
junctiva and frequently ending in permanent opacity of 
one or both eyes ; chronic bronchitis, often ending in phthisis 
or asthma, frequently ends the days of the scutcher, his 
place being always supplied by stout agricultural boys, who 
in a year or two show signs of the unhealthy trade by 
heaving chest and short breathing. ; 

Being appointed certifying surgeon on the first introduc- 
tion of the Act into Ireland, I havea very long experience of 
the habits of the operatives in my district, containing near 
4,000 workers of allages, Very many of the young per- 
sons are badly fed from their parents often spending their 
hard earned wages in strong drink, which, I am sorry to 
say, is on the increase in this locality. Ether drinking is 
pretty common, and you will frequently recognise it by 
passing them in the streets ; ether is likewise becoming a 
great favourite with the country people as a stimulant as 
well as the mill hands. 

I have of late been conversing with many of the em- 
ployers, and they say the change in the working hours has 
not benefited the workers, neither do many of the workers 
themselves seem satisfied, as short hours mean short 
wages. 

The parents of children are often most urgent to get 
their children in the mills, and frequently give a false 
statement respecting their child’s age to have their ends 
accomplished, and thereby have more wages coming in 
weekly, which in too many cases only give them the more 
to spend in dissipation, without the slightest thought or 
care for the welfare of their offspring. 

Skin diseases of various forms often prevail amongst the 
children, and it is difficult to cure, from their weakly and 
badly nourished frame. Cleansing the skin by the bath is 
seldom attempted ; they often have too slight clothing, and 
frequently look quite shrivelled and prematurely old for 
their years. 

The sanitary state of their dwellings require constant 
looking after, from the often overcrowded apartments, 
consequently epidemics spread rapidly amongst them, and 
is very hard to eradicate from the district. 

Davip J. Hami.ron, 
Certifying Surgeon of Factories, 
i Cookstown. 


(66.)— See Evidence, Q. 14,063. 


My Dear Sir, Exeter, Sept. 23rd, 1875. 

WueEn I was before the Commissioners at Bristol I 
was asked by Sir James Fergusson to point out, if I could, 
what the opinion of the occupiers of the water mills in 
my district was as to the abolition of the power of recover- 
ing lost time after the lst January next. 

Accordingly I have made inquiries, and I certainly find 
that the opinion of the millowners is almost unanimously 
adverse to the abolition, though I must add that there are 
very few water mill occupiers in my district, at least, under 
the Act of 1874. 

I enclose letters from two of the chief of such occupiers 
which I think may be taken as fair samples of the general 
opinion, 

Tam, &c. 
Sir George Young. Grorce F, Buuer. 
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(66a.)—Transmitted by G. F. Buruer, Esq., 
Sub-Inspector of Factories. 


My pDEaR Sir, North Tawton, Sept. 20th, 1875. 

Ir is not the actual quantity of work turned out 
here by water mills not being allowed to recover loss time 
that will affect us so much, it is that the hands will not 
stop with us in the summer; in these days a more serious 
consideration. 

We have two water mills at South Molton, two at 
Chagford, and one at North Tawton. I consequently 
have had experience‘on the subject. The power we have 
to recover time is very limited as it is, and taking it away 


altogether lessens the chance of employment in the sum-. 


mer and the best hands leave us. I therefore am of opinion 
that vot allowing us to recover loss time at all will do us an 
injury. . 

In my district drainage is so general that the rivers 
rapidly become low after a flood ; the land does not retain 
water like a sponge as it used to do, and we suffer more 
from floods and drought in consequence. 

I shall be very glad to be of any service to you at any 
time. 

Yours, &c. 


G. F. Buller, Esq. Futrorp VIcary. 


(666.)—Transmitted by G. F. Butier, Esq., 
Sub-Inspector of Factories. 


Buckfastleigh, Devon, 
Dear Sir, September 16th, 1875. 
We are favoured with your letter of the 14th instant 
in reply to our communication. The form has, however, 
not come. With reference to your inquiry “ whether the 
cessation of the power of recovering lost time is likely 
“* to cause any hardship to us; ” it will be a great loss, for 
if we have not this power it will involve a great outlay in 
having a steam engine, the cost of coals in this district for 
steam almost prohibits the business being kept in this 
locality. We hope you may be able to see your way clear 
to advise some measures, by which this power, may be 
retained. 
We are, &c. 


G. F. Buller, Esq. HamMiyn Broruers. 


(67.) 


Lambeg Bleachworks, Lisburn, Ireland, 
September 23rd, 1875. 

As requested by you when we had the pleasure of 
seeing you here, we beg to hand you a statement of the 
number of men and women employed in our works for the 
last five years, showing the number of deaths during that 
time :— : 
" 1871: 243 men and 153 women. No deaths. 

1872: 216 men and 172 women. ‘Two women died, they 
were widows and aged; one man aged about 55 years died 
suddenly of inflammation of the bowels. 

1873: 219 men and 169 women. 
daughter died of consumption. 

1874: 232 men and 172 women. No deaths. 

1875: 207 men and 166 women. No deaths up till 
present date. 

The deaths pointed out to you in our account book in- 
cluded the above return with the addition of wives and 
infants of men employed in the place. 

In 1874 one girl left the employment on account of ill- 
health. This is the only case of this kind that occurred 
during the five years. 

Girls often come here delicate and in bad health from 
towns and other employments, and after working in our 
stoves for months or years, become strong and healthy. 

Delicate girls are often able to work in bleachworks after 
they are unable to work in other employments. 

We have the authority of the late Doctor Barter of Blarney 
for stating that our drying works are a practical proof of 
the advantages of his system, and that they tend to prolong 
the life of delicate and consumptive girls. 

We would ask you to make the age for admitting young 
persons to bleachworks for full time at 13 years, half-timers 
10 years. 
‘years. 

No change to be made in the hours we now work, say, 
60 hours per week. 

Time lost by frost, snow, or bad weather to be made up 
at the rate of one hour per day for three months in the 
year. 


Sir, 


One man and his 


Boys to be considered adults at 16 instead of 18 — 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


We trust that from your personal observation of the 
healthy nature of the bleaching process you will see your 
way to grant an exception to our trade as all other Com- 
missioners hitherto have done. 

‘ If the bleaching process was not dependent on the vicis- 
situdes of frost and snow and other atmospheric influences, 
we would not press the matter, but we cannot stop and 
start our work as in other branches of the trade. 

Yours, &c. 


Sir James Fergusson. RIcHARDSON AND Co. 


(68.) 
Dear Sir, ( October 2nd, 1875. 
Lorp Sandon desires me to send, for the considera- 
tion of your Commission, the enclosed copy of a letter 
which has been addressed to this Department, ; 
Tam, &c. 
The Secretary. F, R. Sanprorp. 


(68a.)—Transmitted by the Epucation Department. 


Selsley Vicarage, Stonehouse, Gloucestershire, 
September 3rd, 1875. 

As a school manager I have been asked for a cer- 
tificate of having passed the 4th Standard. Livin# in a 
factory district we shall soon have more of these applica- 
tions, and we are constantly having cases of children going — 
to work full time before 13. When the Agricultural Chil- 
dren’s Act is enforced we shall have more of these applica- 
tions for certificates. I have reason to believe (it only 
amounts to hearsay) that children who have left this school 
when received into another have been presented a second 
time in the standard which they had passed with us. We 
have great difficulty sometimes in filling up the admission 
register, and, as a master’s reputation for honesty depends 
upon his accuracy in his register, it is important to protect 
him in every way. 

All these considerations lead me to see that the bringing 
of a certificate of birth should be compulsory on a child’s 
entering an elementary school. At present there is the 
permission to managers and teachers to require the certifi- 
cate, but permissive legislation is difficult to work. 

I would suggest that some gentleman from the Educa- 
tion Department should lay before the now sitting Fac- 
tories Act Commission the form of certificate under section 
29 of Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1874, and the 
certificate which the inspector or teacher or managers 
will give under.the Factories and Agricultural Children’s 
Act, and other Labour Acts; and that these should be 
combined into one form of certificate for the purpose of 
making the admission register accurate and for stating 
what standard the child has passed. For this the bringing 
of the certificate of birth should be compulsory on coming 
to an elementary school, or within 13 days of a child’s 
admission. On the back of this certificate should be ruled 
four or five lines of facsimile of the admission register. 
The certificate should be kept in a portfolio at the school, 
and its receipt registered, as in our portfolio of documents. 
Year by year the standard passed should be marked on it. 

On a child changing school, leaving school, going to 
work half-time, or going to work full time, the register 
should be given up after seven days’ notice (13 days are 
allowed under the Factory Act for the production of a 
certificate) on the payment of a fee of 6d. to the school- 
master. ‘The document should be kept in a portfolio’ and 
registered by the employer, and given up by him when the 
owner is 18 and ceases to be “ a young person” under the 
Factory Act; or on leaving that employ. And if the 
having the certificate be compulsory I think those words 
of 37 & 38 Vict. c. 88, s. 29. should be rescinded, 
which say that the shilling certificate is only to be used for 
education and labour purposes. In these days of emigra- 
tion the certificate would often be a very valuable document, 
and the possession of it would cause a habit of accuracy 
with regard to age and name to which the working classes 
are now strangers. 

Another advantage in the insisting upon the certificate, 
and on having to take it away after a week’s notice, would 
be, that the coming to and leaving school would be a more 
deliberate and regular act than it now is. Only this week 
our master enters a child’s name on his admission register 
one day and on the mext is told that the child is withdrawn. 
I would suggest that there be room left on the certificate 
to be signed by the master (and a manager) for an entry of 
how many years of 250 attendances the child has made. 

The column in the admission register for age need not 


SIR, 


* be filled up with the age, that would leave room for the 


name of the schools attended. 


I mean on my suggested | 
certificate. 


~ 
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If another copy of this is required from a master he 
should be allowed to charge a fee of one shilling. 

As another reason which I ought to have given on my 
first page, for requiring the certificate of birth, I would 
mention that the rule of the Factory Act requiring half-time 
work and school from 10 till 13 is habitually broken in this 
neighbourhood. We school managers and teachers are 
the only people who know the children’s ages. I have 
just informed the factory inspector of two cases of boys 
going to work full time at the age of 11. He so managed 
the case that the boys knew I was his informant and so I 
have the odium of having made them lose their work. 

If the certificate of birth were made compulsory in 
every case, it would be understood that the law was meant 
to be strictly enforced. 

At the same time I would mention that the naming the 
fourth as the standard to be passed as enabling a child 
to work full time at 13 ought only to be a temporary 
step. 

t ought to be raised to the fifth, arid it would bea 


great help to education if it were said that those who had 


passed the sixth standard in five subjects should be allowed 
to go to work at 12, if strong enough. 

My late schoolmaster has gone to a board school at 
Rasdiae and he says that the naming of the fourth 
standard as that at which children may go to work, has 
caused that scarcely any one stays beyond the fourth ; and 
he finds his educational standard lower in a board school 
than in our village school of 100 scholars. 

May I ask that this letter may be laid before the vice- 
president on his return to town. 

I am, &c. 
A. S. Pacer, 


Sir Francis Sandford, Bart. Vicar of Selsley. 


(69.) 


Selsley Vicarage, near Stonehouse, Glouces- 
tershire, August 25rd, 1875. 

As a school manager and clergyman in a manufac- 

turing district Lam often brought into coritact with the 
working of the Factory Acts. 

I would join my protest to that of my neighbour, Mr. 

W. H. Marling of Ebley mill, and his workpeople against 

the clause in the recent Act which requires the half hour 


Sir, 


for tea in the afternoon. 


This meal time is not at all the fashion here in any 
trade; building trades, gardeners or labourers, Not 
being used to it the people do not require the meal. And 
they all look forward to the one cooked meal of the day 
when they return home at the close of work. 

The factory people here are so far from their homes that 
few of them go home for dinner, even if the time allowed 
is an hour. 

Last winter I heard nothing but complaints from the 
people young and old, and especially from the married 
women who were kept longer from their homes. 

From my point of view, that of a clergyman and school 


- manager, I saw the evil of the requirement of time for tea, 


for it rendered the time of coming home so late that night 
schools, choir practices, and. week-day evening services all 
were impossible for the factory workers. The people did 
not get home till 7.30 and 7.45, and they could not 
possibly get out to these evening occupations. 

Of course the difficulty might have been met by letting 
the factories begin work at 7 a.m. or earlier. But here the 
employers have for long been more merciful than the law 
required, and in allowing work to begin at 8 a.m. in the 
winter granted a great boon to married women and young 
women. For we ,have no gas here to guide the people to 
work at 7 a.m. on dark winter mornings across fields and 
through damp lanes. 

I would submit that the Home Secretary, with the advice 
of the factory inspectors, should have some power of modi- 
fying this obnoxious clause of the recent Factory Act. 

If necessary let his regulations on such objects be issued 
in a factory code, like the Education Code, and let it lie on 
the table of the House for 30 daysjbefore it becomes legally 
binding, as with the Education Code. [I have lived in the 
cotton manufacturing districts, and 1 know that the 
habits of the two factory populations ave in many respects 
different. And it is a pity that a wise and humane Act of 
Parliament should cause dissatisfaction by an attempt to 
dictate the institution of ‘‘afternoon tea” in a district 
where the people do not indulge in that fashionable meal. 

I would also wish to draw your attention to the question 
ef the surgeon’s certificate aren to children to enable 
them to work full time. ‘The certifying surgeon here 
holds the opinion that it is his duty to judge of the height 
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and strength of a child. and to “ pass” him if he considers 
that he is strong enough for the work. I have known a 
boy passed and allowed to work full time who at the time 
was not 10 years of age. He comes ofa tall family. I 
know a boy now at :work full time who wag 11 last 
May, as stated by himself lately to our schoolmaster. I 
have called the attention of the inspector of factories to 
this case. 

I would suggest that it be enacted that every child 
going to work in factories, orto any kind of work to which 
Labour Acts ‘apply, should be bound to produce his cer- 
tificate of birth; and to prevent alterations of dates and 
the transfer of certificates from one child to another I 
would suggest that it be compulsory that the certificate of 
birth should be produced when a child enters any elemen- 
tary day school. 

At present school managers can, under section 29 of 
Births and Deaths Registration Act, 1874, require parents 
to get a certificate of birth, for which they must pay ls. 
But this enactment being “ permissive ’’ only, we, as school 
managers, cannot insist upon it. For we should have to 
require the parents to spend the time, trouble, and money 
in getting a certificate for our satisfaction. And parents 
would decline doing this and send the child elsewhere. 

I would suggest that, after conference between the Educa- 
tion Department, the factory inspectors, and the Registrar- 
General, the bringing of a certificate of birth should be 
compulsory on the child being entered in an elemen 
tary school; that the certificate should be registered in 
and kept in a portfolio at the school, and have written on 
it the child’s admission number ; that on the back of the 
copy of certificate should be ruled and printed a facsimile 
of four lines of the admission register as now required 
(see Form annexed) by the Education Department; and 
that this filled up and signed by the teacher and a manager 
should be evidence of the child’s having attended school 
and of having passed the standard required by the different 
Labour Acts ; that one week’s notice of the requirement of 
the certificate should be given. 

I say four lines at least, because sometimes a child may 
be in four schools or more. 

This certificate would be given up also on a child leaving 
or changing school, and would be proof to his’newjteacher 
as to what standard the had. passed, and also ‘to inspectors 
and boys’ beadles under school boards. The employer should 
be bound to keep the certificate till the child was 14 years 
old, and then to give it up with amemorandum of its having 
been used by him. 2 

This, plan would save the masters unnecessary labour. 
Perhaps masters should be entitled to a small fee, sixpence 
say, as clergymen now have for a copy of each entry of the 
marriage registers, on filling up and delivering this cer- 
tificate to the scholar or rather to his parent. ‘The week’s 
notice is necessary, as on some days masters are busy with 
night schools, &c., or could not obtain the signature of 
the managers. 

Some such simple plan will be needed soon when cer-~ 
tificates are wanted of having passed standards. : 

A form like that appended would meet all the require- 
ments (see Form annexed); the necessary rules for the 
guidance of parents could be printed on the same side as 
the certificate of birth. 

I see that the Principal Registration Act (6 & 7 Will. IV. 
ce. 86.) gives the Secretary of State, or the Registrar- 
General, with the approbation of such Principal Secretary, 
power to make rules as to duties of registrars, &c., such as 
I suggest should be given to the Secretary of State with 
regard to factories. 

I see that the form of certified copy of birth register, 
under 37 & 38 Vict. c. 88. s. 29., says it is issued to prove 
“the age of a child in connexion with the elementary 
** education or employment in labour of such child, and to 
* be used for such purpose only.” 

I would suggest that the words in Italics should be 
rescinded. ‘The habit of having such a certificate would 
introduce a habit of accuracy on the subject of age, to 
which working people are strangers now, and the certificate 
would be most useful in many other positions in life, such 
as the time of marriage, and in case of life insurance, &c. 
And if the taking the copy of certificates were compulsory 
it would be only fair to allow it to be used as legal evi- 
dence in other circumstances. 

I am afraid my communication is long, but, as a clergy- 
man and school manager of 23 years’ standing, I feel I 
have some knowledge and experience in the matters in 
question. 

With regard to the promotion of education, I would 
suggest that it be enacted that no child should be allowed 


to work till he had been in an elementary school for at’ 


least five years of 250 attendances, and after the age of 
four, or could at least pass the 2nd Standard, and that he 
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should not work full time till he had passed the 4th Stan- 
dard, unless the master and one manager certify that the 
child is of mental incapacity, which prevents its passing the 
standards. We usually have at least 2 per cent. of 
such incapable scholars. After 1880 the standards should 
be 3rd and 5th. ; 

As school managers we deprecate the rule to come into 
operation next January that scholars, who have not passed 
a certain unnamed standard, probably the 3rd or 4th (the 
Home Secretary had not named it a few weeks since), shall 
not work full time till 14. | This is contrary to the principle 
on which our public schoolmasters act. At Eton and 
Harrow if a boy is not in a certain form at a certain age 
he must leave the school. It will bea great nuisance in 
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our schools to have backward boys of 13 working in classes 
with boys of 9 or 10. It will harm the school and do little 
good to the backward boy. But if schoo! is insisted on 
from four or five to 10, then the half-time schooling will 
enable a boy to pass the 4th Standard by the time he is 
11 or 12; if regular and intelligent he may do it at 10. 

All these regulations want to be codified by the Educa- 
tion and Factory Departments together. | At present there 
is no united action between the Departments. 

Iam, &c., 
ALEXANDER SHAW PaGr, 

To the Secretary, Vicar of Selsley, Gloucestershire. 

Factory Acts Commission. 
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Copy of first entry in admission book of Selsley school. 


This should be incorporated into a form of certificate to be signed by teacher and one manager. 
Room should be left for surgeon’s certificate, and for admission by employers, and for inspection by inspector of factories if 


necessary. 
for signatures. 


Fee due to school master, sixpence, should be printed on it. 


A column would be wanted for the name of school and 


The “ date of birth” column should be omitted an the reverse of the certificaté and the-name of the school be inserted instead. 
One line left vacant under the line as copied above would leave room for the signatures of master and manager of that school. 

Instead of Cireular No. 90, Education Department, a new circular should be issued in the shape of a requisition to parents for the 
obtaining a certificate of birth. This paper might contain the orders of the Labour Acts with regard to education, and would be 


the authority to the registrar to give the certificate as on Cireular No. 90. 


By the side of the dates, under the standards, a P would 


denote that the schoiar had passed the standard ; 0 that he had failed. 


(70.) 


Quarry Bank, Handforth, Cheshire, 
Oct. 5th, 1875. 


* * * * * 


I shall be very glad to give any formation I can as to 
the unhappy position in which water mills will be placed 
when the new Act comes into operation next year. I have 
had some correspondence with Lord Belper on the subject 
as representing this interest to some extent in Derbyshire. 
He takes the same view as I do inthe matter. Jt seems 
to me an unnecessary punishment for the highly useful and 
beneficial class of mills, country water mills, a class of mills 
which ought to be assisted and fostered rather than injured 
and crushed up. A well managed mill in the country is a 
great blessing to the neighbourhood. It finds employment 
for the redundant population, and helps out the earnings 
of the agricultural labourers, and raises the standard of 
living and of morality. The people employed are healthy 
and happy, owing to the purer atmosphere and surround- 
ings and better style of dwellings. They are well able to 
stand the extra hour’s work each day when they are working 
up lost time. In towns this might not be advisable or 
perhaps possible.. The healthy appearance of the country 
mill hands, and even ruddy complexions, prove how far 
from unhealthy their occupation is. I have never heard of 
any complaints in these mills from having to work up the 
extra hour per day. Ido not think it was considered in 
the light of a grievance, that‘is to say, | had an interview 
with the Home Secretary last year, just before the passing 
of the Act. I was accompanied by Lord Winmarleigh 
(a kinsman of mine) and Lord Egerton of Tatton. They 
both held my views on the subject, and said all they could 
in favour of an exception for water mills. Mr. Cross 
seemed at one time quite favourable for a compromise, say 
half an hour instead of an hour per day for extra time, and 
perhaps to exclude young children (half-timers), but he 
eventually took the extreme view and refused to make any 
alteration. He admitted it was a very hard case, but hoped 
we should not eventually suffer much. I look upon it as a 
very serious thing in these days of cruel competition, and 


Sir, 


handicapped as we are by factory legislation, as compared 
with foreigners. \ 
*k 


* is * 
3 _ Tam, &c. 
Sir George Young. Epw. HypE Grea. 
: 3 tte eT eee \ 
(71.) 


Kidderminster, 
My pear Sir JaMEs, Novetnber 4th, 1875. 

I vENTURE to enclose for the consideration of the 
Commissioners two communications upon the subject of 
half-time in elementary schools. The writers, one of whom 
is a national schoolmaster, the other a curate in this town, 
have paid particular attention to this important subject, 


‘and have special opportunities of forming opinions on the 


present operation of the Acts. 

I have every reason to believe that the opinions expressed 
would be endorsed by those most ootivetlanie with the 
subject in this town. 

Iam, &c. 
Grorce D. Boye, 
The Right Hon. Vicar of Kidderminster. 

Sir James Fergusson, Bart. \ 

(71a.)—Transmitted by the Rev. G. D. Boyze. 
MemMorANDA on the workING of the HALF-TIME 
System. \ 

The following are some of the points that I have moticed 
in the last three or four years with regard to the working 
of Factory Acts in Kidderminster. , 

I.—The enormously rapid rate at which the employment 
of children in factories has grown, in May 1874 we \ pre- 
sented in our boys’ and girls’ schools 46 half-timersi, in 
May 1875 the number was considerably more than doubled, 
and the increase since then has been nearly 25 per cent.|on 
the last. This has arisen from the increase in the dema\nd 
for juvenile labour, and the pressure of the Factory Act, 
1874, that has in the past nine months begun to be felt. 

II.—The influence of any considerable number of half- 
timers on a school is decidedly bad, and this in various: 
ways. 
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On the School itself—Half-time children cause great 
difficulties in the way of working a time-table satisfactorily, 
some lessons having perforce to be neglected or treated 
very lightly. ‘This is especially to be noticed with regard 
to girls’ schools when sewing is so much insisted on, and 
the half-timers are placed at a disadvantage with regard to 
their other subjects when five hours out of the 10 during 
which they attend are necessarily given up to sewing, to 
the exclusion of the other four subjects. ‘Thus the general 
efficiency of the school suffers. 


As to discipline, which has a very close connexion with 
instruction. The general discipline of a school cannot 
but be deteriorated from the rough ways and habits learned 
by the children in the sheds and places of work. 

Il.—On the children Here again the half-time system 
is injurious, because in so many cases a change of work 
means change of school, and this, with new teachers and 
the inevitably fresh methods of learning, means that the 
child’s education is at a standstill for three or four months 
after a change, and this may happen two or three times in 
a year. 

is some instances this change of school is owing to a 
rule made by employers of labour to send all the children 
working for them to one school, generally in order to save 
the extra work of keeping more than one mill book for 
the children’s attendances, and even where the masters are 
disposed to be fair in this matter, the “ overlookers,” who 
have the management of such details, compel the child to 
change his (or her) school without giving the parent any 
option. 

ILI.—On the teachers.—Their work, already hard enough, 
is made more exhausting than ever, or than is needful, by 
the constant worries attendant on change of children from 
“capricious removals ”’ and other causes. 


I have long been convinced that the age test as 2 quali- 
fication for work is utterly delusive; it leads to deceit on 
the part of the parent : the temptation of the child’s earn- 
ings is too strong, and the matter is too important to be 
left to their discretion. 

N.B.—In the last six or eight months we have had many 
instances of falsification of ages, with the view of sending 
children to work. 


Two years ago, in compliance with an order from the 
Education Office the ages of all the children on the book 
was ascertained, and given (it may be presumed) correctly, 
the object not being known, and the Factory Act, 1874, 
not having come into operation. Since then we have had 
unasked several fresh returns made, in which each child 
was represented as one year older than according to 
the former return, and in several cases the register at 
home had been quite evidently altered. I may mention 
also than even under the most favourable circumstances it 
is the hardest thing possible to get the correct age of a 
child among the labouring classes. 

I have had repeated occasion to notice this, and was 
glad to find it commented on by Rev. J. W. D. Hernaman, 
H.M. Inspector, in his report, as published in the Blue 
Book of the Education Department for 1875. 

The remedies for this evil, whichis rapidly growing, seem 
to lie in one of two courses :— 

A.—The establishment of schools where half-time children 
only would be admitted, and the time-tables would then 


be constructed especially for the morning and afternoon ° 


attendances, and one evil would be done away with. 
B.—The fixing an educational qualification before a child 
is allowed to work, either as a half-timer or full-timer. 
I should suggest the 3rd Standard for half-time, and the 
5th Standard for full time. The latter alternative, I should 
say, was far preferable,—I., as giving some security for, at 
all events, a modicum of learning being obtained by every 
child; II., as tending to lessen the necessary evil of half- 
time work for children; Iil., as giving the parents a direct 
interest in the advancement of their children, and securing 
greater regularity of attendance. 
; L. T. ReNDELL, 
Curate of St. Mary’s, Kidderminster. 
November 3rd, 1875. j 


(718.) ‘Transmitted in answer to questions as 
follows :— 


Are the half time children generally or frequently so 


_- dirty in their clothes or persons as to be objectionable in 


the schools, and do the parents of other children attending 
dislike the contact ?. (a.) No; but only because the teachers 
are very strict in requiring cleanliness in clothes and per- 
son.—N.B. This strictness is a very frequent cause of com- 
plaint from the child’s parent, and perhaps the child is 


Bs 


due warning, say, six months. 
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removed from school. (0.) They have no cause to complain 
for the reason above detailed. 

Are they apparently weaker in body or less well-nourished 
than the average of the school children ?—Not often. The 
doctor’s certificate required before work is a safeguard in 
that matter. 

Do they often come to school exhausted ?—Sometimes ; 
in the afternoon, and in the case of the youngest children. 

(a.) Do you think that the application to all workshops 
of the factory law, prohibiting the work of a child on the 
forenoon and afternoon of the same day, would press with 
undue hardship upon poor parents? (d.) Oris it imperative 
in the interest of the children? (a.) Not if enforced after 
(b.) It is imperatively for 
the interests of the children that, as long as they are at 
school, their regular attendance and progress in lessons 
should be the first consideration. 

Asa rule are the parents of workshop children only 
yielding to compulsion in sending them to school, or are 
they disposed to do so?—As a rule the parents are only 
yielding to compulsion in sending them to school. 

(Signed) L. T. RENDELL, 
Curate of St. Mary’s, Kidderminster. 
November 6th, 1875. 


(71le.) Transmitted by Rev. G. D. Boyzr. 


OPprINIon on the preseNT State of the Factory Acts 
aS CARRIED OUT at K1pDERMINSTER, 

1. There has been a very great increase in the number of 
half-timers ; has more than doubled in the town and quad- 
rupled with me during last eight years. Total number of 
half-timers now, 670. Average attendance at school, 2,617. 
Total number on books, 3,442. Proportion of half-timers 
examined, to those in regular attendance in my school = 
32 : 90. a 

2. They are a source of constant trouble; for, while the 
majority of children are day scholars, the half-timers are 
taught at a disadvantage, and vice versd, as the time-table 
is always framed for the majority. It is not possible to 
teach much besides the three R’s to half-timers; it is to 
day scholars. 

3. There isa great difficulty in getting home lessons from 
half-timers, as they require to be set and examined both 
a.m.and p.m. General result, none given. 

4. It is hardly possible to expect half-timers to make the 
same progress as day scholars, yet you cannot teach one 
without the other. 

5. There is an annual difficulty in securing the atten- 
dance of half-timers at the various examinations. Lither 
the inspection must be dual or the employer is put to 
serious annoyance—even refusing to let them come—by all 
being called away together. : 

6. The supervision of half-timers is imperfect so far as 
regards their school attendance; regularity or irregularity 
depending on the employer and consequently varies greatly. 

This chiefly applies to hand loom factories where boys 
work the whole of the day, excepting the time they are at 
school, Thus a boy attending school a.m., works from 6 
to 8.30 a.m. and from 2 to 6 or 5.30 p.m. When attending 
school p.m. he works up to 1 noon, and returns after after- 
noon school. 

I have not had a complaint against the factories during 
my nine years here, but many against the workshops. 

7. The hours of school attendance p.m. for half-timers 
should be the same as those of day scholars ; they are in 
winter when from 2 to 4.30 p.m., mof in summer when 
2 to 5 p.m. 

Suggestion.—lf the numbers are sufficient, it would be 
well ‘if one school were set apart for half-timers, and in 
that case it ought to be the board school, so as to obviate 
any religious difficulty, but no day scholars ought to be 
admitted. 

8. It would be a great boon to teachers, and save much 
clerical work, if the form of school certificate were modified ; 
attendance being taken for granted unless absence were 
marked. 

9. No half-timers ought to be allowed to rank as such 
until he had passed an educational as well as an age stan- 
dard. I beg to suggest the 3rd Standard as qualifying for 
half-time, and the 5th Standard for full time; or if that be 
thought too high, the 2nd and 5th respectively. 

10. There is a great hardship on schools having half. 
timers at present, by the operation of a clause on the exa- 
mination schedule, which provides that no child is examines 
for grant who has not made either— 

, a. 250 attendances gross; or, 
b. 150 a as half-timer. ‘ 
If a child has made 140 attendances as day scholar, and tnen 


‘goes on half-time and makes 100 attendances, he is no 
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qualified under either head ; whereas if he had been for the 
whole time either day scholar or half-timer he would have 
been. 
I beg to suggest that teachers be allowed (as of old) to 
halve the one or double the other. 
(Signed) GroRGE THOMPSON, 
St. Mary’s School, Kidderminster. 


(72.)—See Evidence, Q. 14,648. 


New Landsfield, near Pollokshaws, 
October. 1875.. 

Wr feel much regret that the Commissioners were 
unable to visit our works as proposed. We desired much 
to have an opportunity of showing them how contrary to 
truth in almost every particular was the evidence given by 
the workpeople who appeared before them on the preceding 
Thursday. We now desire to ask if some one could not 
even yet be appointed by the Royal Commissioners to in- 
vestigate the points in dispute, and satisfy them as to the 
true state of matters. For our part we have again to state 
that there are no stoves in which women have to do their 
day’s work in this part of Scotland, at least in which the 
heat is more than five degrees over one hundred, and most 
of them are about ninety degrees, of course stoves into 
which goods are run by endless machines are much hotter, 
but no workpeople work in them, so the heat there is of 
no consequence. It is quite untrue that the workpeople 
suffer from the heat, that they have to stand every now 
and then in a tub of cold water, that women often faint 
because of the heat, and that they have to work with very 
light clothing, the truth being that here, as in other parts 
of the works, women take off shawls, and the more careful 
one dresses to prevent their destruction by damp starched 
cloth coming in contact with them. ‘The experience of our 
firm as bleachers extend over a period of 80 years, and we 
can emphatically deny the truth of these foregoing state- 
ments. We would also respectfully direct the Commis- 
sioners attention to the fact that but a very small propor- 
tion of bleach-field works now work in stoyes, and that 
every year fewer do so, owing to the more general adoption 
of endless chain drymg machines. = 

It is also not true that the women are willing to take 
smaller wages for the boon of shorter hours. They are 
quite willing to take shorter hours, provided the monetary 
loss is all on their employer’s side, but not otherwise, this 
was proved by us in our work this year. Owing to slack- 
ness of trade in one of our stoves, where we had to employ 
a special man to begin raising heat each morning'at 5 a.m., 
we proposed to begin work at’ 7 instead of 6 a.m., and 
allow the usual day man to raise the heat. Our women at 
once resisted this and threatened to leave us, as it reduced 
their wages by one hour per day, and we were compelled to 
pay for extra time to a man in order that they might be 
enabled to work 60 instead of 54 hours per week. Also at 
busy seasons, when women have been applying to us for 
work, we have frequently been asked by workers coming 
from works in the country, not over scrupulous as to hours 
wrought, how many hours per day overtime they would be 
allowed to work, and they refused our work because they 
could. not then make an extra wage. Thus proving women 
would in reality, far from wishing shortened hours with 
reduced pay, be willing to work longer for an extra wage. 

Bleach-field work, as owing to the nature of the work 
requiring scrupulous cleanliness, both in departments and 
workers, and consequent total absence of the dust with 
which the atmosphere of mills is filled, is a much more 
healthful occupation than weaving or spinning, and in our 
opinion should not therefore require to be placed in the 
same restricted position. 'The loss of money would also 
fall (whether the pay of the women could be reduced or 
or not) much more heavily on the master bleachers than it 
has fallen on the master weavers, as the latter pay their 
people by piece work, while the nature of our work makes 
it impossible for us to do so. 

Then as to overtime, as most bleachers and finishers 
have much of their work at particular seasons, and having 
consequently very busy and very slack times, they would 
all be glad of an opportunity of working at certain seasons 
overtime, but most of the large employers have resolved, 
owing to the scope it gave for illegal working at a former 
time to some unscrupulous firms, and under the belief that 
it would add much to the difficulty the inspectors even 
appear at present to find in enforcing the Act, and thus 
increase the amount of indirect loss already suffered by 
those who keep the Act in its entirety, not to press for this 
privilege if their present working hours are left intact. 

A personal explanation we think also due to the Com- 
missioners about a statement which was made, we think, 


Sir, 
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on the Friday following by the secretary of the calenderer, 
as to one of the workmen who gave evidence before the 
Commission being likely to lose his situation in conse- 
quence. As we considered this fact might act prejudicially 
against our case, we caused an investigation to be made 
into the truth of it, and learnt to our surprise that it 
referred to a calenderman, named Stewart, in our employ- 
ment. Under other circumstances he would most certainly 
have lost his situation, as he absented himself from his 
work to our loss without asking leave (which would have 
been granted had it been applied for, as we had no desire 
to prevent our workers giving evidence), but on our learn- 
ing that he had been giving evidence before the Commis- 
sion, and knowing that a dismissal under such circum- 
stances would have been misconstrued, we directed our 
manager to overlook the fault, as also a subsequent and 
more serious one, viz., being found during working hours 
playing cards with one of our apprentices in an out of the 
way corner of our works. 

We beg again ere concluding this letter to state that we,, 
along with all other employers in our trade, would suffer a 
very serious loss if our working hours are further reduced 
without a corresponding gain to our workers, who surely 
can work an average per day of eight and a half hours with- 
out suffering any harm. Gain in fact to none but the 
trade unions, to whose influence the present agitation is 
due by increasing the demand for male labour to supply the 
place of the female labour, the market would be deprived 
of thus increasing their power in the country. The lead- 
ing newspaper of Scotland (“'The Scotsman ”’) had recently 
a leader on the present agitation, and as it comes very near 
the truth, and you may not have observed it, we trust you 
Mas forgive the liberty we take of enclosing it to you in this 
etter. 

We regret much that, as the evidence given by the 
workers on the Saturday was not published, we are unable 
to know whether it was according to truth or not. 

We only now in concluding have to trust that you will 
kindly forgive the liberty we have taken in addressing you 
as secretary to the Commission, and to ask you to be so 
good as represent what we have stated to the Commis- 
sioners, as the matter is one of much importance to us. 

We remain, &c. 
J.J. anp B. FLemine. 


P.S.—As we have again referred to the fact of our girls 
not working more than an average each of eight and a half 
hours, which average all other bleaching-masters we have 
spoken to consider a very good one, we think perhaps 
we should explain how this comes about. It is in this 
way, we have no power, owing to the great demand for 
labour, to insist on a regular attendance, and consequently 
our workers stay from their work for an hour or two when- 
soever they please, and though we offer a premium each 
week for regular attendance, very few indeed win it, and 
the same girls very rarely twice in any one month. By 
keeping an extra hand or two, however, we are enabled still 
to work our 105 hours, and thus our girls have the advan- 
tage of short hours, and we do not suffer any loss. 

J.J. anv B. F. 

Sir George Young, dy 

Secretary to Royal Factory Commission. 
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Factory Inspector’s Office, 
Dear Sir JAMEs, Oct. 14, 1875. 

Sir George Young gave me your message a few 
days ago about the silvering of plate glass; and I have 
been to Birmingham to see it; both when nitrate of silver 
is used, and when the old process of silvering with mer- 
cury and tinfoil is continued. The first is infinitely best, 
and unattended by any prejudice to health; in the latter 
sometimes lead is used, and the nervous system of the 
silverer suffers very much. It is, however, dying out as a 
process very fast. In neither process did I see any females 
employed. 4 Ee 2 
Believe me, &c., 

Ropert BAKER. 
The Rt. Hon. Sir James Fergusson, Bart. 


(74.) Transmitted by Robert Baker, Esq. 


Birmingham, Noy. 4th, 1875. 
I ruinxk it is of importance that you should be 
made acquainted with the following facts relating to my 
subdivision. ‘The demand for the labour of male young 
persons has quite outstripped the supply, and on all sides 


Sir, 
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recourse is being made to half timers. The increase in 
the number of half-time children employed in Birming- 
ham has been so large in the last year, and promises to 
continue at so rapid a rate, that it becomes a serious 
question as to what machinery is to be put in force to 
ensure that these children shall not evade the required 
school attendance, and to secure for them while at school 
the utmost advantages of half-time education. While this 
is being done it must not be forgotten that manufacturers 
are put to real straits for the want of young hands and much 
care will be needed to add as little as possible to their pre- 
sent difficulties. The following statistics showing the 
increase in half-timers will be useful here :— 


In Board Schools— 
In October 1874, there were - 818 half-time children. 
” 1875 ” a 1,408 ” 


Increase 590 


In other Public Elementary Schools in my district— 


In October 1874, there were - 1,323 
” i ae - 1,555 


Increase-232 


Total increase 822 


The figures for the board schools relate to the whole of 
these schools within the borough. The figures for the 
other elementary public schools relate only to those schools 
within the Birmingham N. division. 

Mr. Johnston’s absence prevents my obtaining the num- 
bers for the S. division of the town. The above returns 
show a total number of 2,963 half-time children, and making 
an approximate computation of the number of these 
children in public elementary schools in Mr. Johnston’s 
district will raise this total to 3,563. It will be fair to add 
to this 15 per cent. for children in dame, adventure, and 
other schools which have escaped our notice. We shall 
thus place the total number of half time children in 
Birmingham at 4,096. 

When I took charge of this district in the early part of 
1871 there were less than 200 half-time children ; there are 
now, including the part which Mr. Cann has charge of, 
nearly 3,000. ; 

In 1871 my district embraced about 700 factories ; there 
are now about 1,300 factories and 5,000 workshops. 

The enormous increase of work to be done is therefore 
obvious. To meet it a third sub-inspector has been 
appointed. 

After re-arranging and subdividing the districts, I find 
myself, as compared with 1871, in this position :— 

In 1871 my district embraced 700 factories, with 160 
half-time children. 

In 1875, deducting that portion of it which the third 
sub-inspector takes charge of, there are 600 factories, 2,000 
workshops, and between 1,500 and 1,600 half-time children. 

To get a fair idea of what these figures show let me 
contrast them with some school board statistics. In school 
board and other public elementary schools there were in 
August last 42,000 children being educated. Deduct 
4,000 half-time children, and it leaves 38,000 to be watched 
over by the school board visitors. 

Now the machinery at work to look after the education 
of these children (omitting the board itself with its various 
committees) is a chief clerk, three office clerks, 15 visitors. 
The districts of these visitors are confined to the borough 
boundaries, and they each have about 2,500 children to 
look after, with a properly appointed office and staff of 
clerks to attend to correspondence, statistics, &c. Now 
compare this with the work done by a sub-inspector of 


- factories. 
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His district extends many miles beyond the 
borough boundaries. He has about 1,600 half-time chil- 
dren whose school attendance he has to watch over, and the 
supervision includes the compelling the employer of every 
half-time child to be in possession of a school certificate 
showing its attendance at school. Beyond this he has to 
see that the provisions of the Factory and Workshops Acts 
are observed with regard to the hours during which these 
children are employed. It seems to me, therefore, that had 
we no other duties to perform than those connected with 
the care of half-time children (and remembering that we 
are entirely without the aid of clerks to assist us in our 
office work) we should each of us have as much work to do 
as a school board visitor. But this care of half-time chil- 
dren ‘is only a smajl portion of our work, and | feel, with 
much regret, that many of the interests committed to our 
charge are seriously suffering from the inadequate staff at 
present employed in watching over them. [ do earnestly 
beg of you, therefore, that you will in every way use your 
influence in endeavouring to obtain a sufficient staif of 
officers to ensure that the varied and beneficent provisions 
of the Factory and Workshops Acts may have full effect. 

When I framed my answers to the questions of the 
Royal Commissioners [ had no idea that the work on my 
hands would so largely and rapidly increase, but it has 
done so more or less in every way ; and our increased efforts 
to secure a regular school attendance have only tended to 
double our work. We have supplied every school in the 
district with forms similar to the one I attach, which the 
schoolmasters fill up and send to us, and it is no exag- 
geration to say that hitherto, whenever several of these 
returns have been received by us, there has been work 
enough for the best part of a week in hunting up the cases 
reported. I could show in a great many other ways how 
impossible it is that the duties of our office can any longer 
be efficiently carried on with the present inadequate staff, 
but I think I have said enough on that point. 

Perhaps it may be cognate to the present letter to refer 
for a moment to a subject which I touched upon in the 
beginning of it, viz., the great difficulty manufacturers ex- 
perience in obtaining sutlicient numbers of young hands. 
On all sides in Birminghan notices are displayed, “ Boys 
‘*, wanted here.’’ The action of the school board and of 
the factory inspectors will partially account for this, as 
between us the full time employment of children may be 
said to have been put anend to, and the supply of available 
young hands for full time employment much narrowed, and 
in many of the Birmingham industries the employment of 
half-time children is scarcely practicable or advisable 
Beyond this, the manufacturing industries in Birmingham 
have increased in a larger proportion than the supply of 
hands. It seems to me, therefore, that the time is not ripe 
for any further restrictions being placed on the full time 
employment of young persons of 13 years, and that any 
attempt for some years to come to impose an educational 
qualification before full time may be lawfully worked will 
be a very injudicious step. 

Iam glad to bear testimony to the willing manner in 
which the great bulk of the manufacturing classes have 
submitted to the present factory regulations, which have 
hitherto recommended themselves to the intelligence and 
received the support of almost all; but I think that when 
we have secured an assimilation of the Factory and Work- 
shops Act we should rest and be thankful for awhile, striving 
by every means in our power to secure a thorough com- 
pliance with existing regulations, and, by fostering a friendly 
and intelligent acceptance of them, to prepare the way for 
any further legislation when the fit time shall arrive. 

Tam, &c. ; 

Robert Baker, Esq., Cuarues R. Bow Lina. 

A.M. Inspector of Factories. ‘ 


Return of Irrecuuar Arrenpance of Half-Time Children to be sent to the Sub-Inspector of Factories monthly. 


To 


, Esq., Sub-Inspector of Factories. 


Report of Irregular Attendance of Half-time Children for the eight weeks ended 
Bali (To be filled up as far as practicable.) 


at School. 


/ Piles of " poe ane if be poe of | Was oc Remarks, 
Name of Child. 5 0: ‘ "a iving, or that of the cp berks attendances Schoo or cause 0: 
eo bs Employment, | Situate m personineharge | Father's Address. | missed during | this week | irregularity 


of child. 


| or 


last 8 weeks. on if known. 


*Absence on account of sickness or other wrgent cause need not be reported ; and note, that it should be the number of half-time attendances missed. 


Signed 


Principal Teacher. 
187 
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(75). 
Darlington Street, Wolverhampton, 
Dear Sir GeorGE, October 11th, 1875. 
. Wit you kindly give the enclosed table to Sir James 
Fergusson, giving educational particulars I took last year. 
The top table gives eight brickworks in my district, and 
the bottom 12 other works taken at random. 
The comparison is sadly against the former. 
Yours, &c. 
James A. JGNES, 


Sir George Young. Sub-Inspector of Factories. 


(75 i) 


Particulars taken about March 1874. 


| 
Brickworks. pe eo Neither. 

Henry Hickman - - 2 1 11 
Benj. Gibbons - - = id 9 24 
Edward Bowen - - = 7 9 14 
Jno. Hall and Co. ~ - 30 36 10 
Harris and Pierson - - 11 4 22 
E. P. Cartwright - - 7 8 12 
Mobberley and Bayley - - 22 11 2h. 
John Hall - - - 24 9 32 

130 77 152 
S. J. Turner (Bedsteads) - 49 3 14 
G. Hartshorne (Anchors) - 38 8 21 
Thos. Meese (Potter) - - 19 15 3 
Evans and Cartwright (Toys) - | 44 26 4 
Thos. Turner (Foundry) - 53 4 14 
E. and W. Hands (Boots) - 70 1 1 
Ed. Morris (Screws) - - 1l 10 23 
E Sheldon (Foundry) - - 108 14 - 23 
Lord Dudley (Furnaces) - 57 8 27 
Chas. Matthews (Hurdles) - 20 1 4 
Rose Bros. (Gun barrels) ~ 38 0 34 
Marsh and Co. (Tenders) - 50 12 12 

557 102, 180 


(76.)—See Evidence, Q. 14,046.—Transmitted by 
Mr. Sus-Inspecror FAaussEert. 


New Passage, Gloucestershire, 
. Dear Sir, July 20th, 1875. 

We, the undersigned master tradesmen and work- 
men in the neighbourhood of the New Passage, in the 
county of Gloucester, desire to express our disapproval of 
the provisions of the Workshops Act as now constituted, 
though not enforced here as yet. 

lst. We consider it interfering with any workman’s just 
rights to compel him to leave work at any given time 
by Act of Parliament, as well as great hinderance and 
causing inconvenience in our trades. : 

2nd. That in the case of apprentices, with the hours of 
labour so curtailed and the half-holiday on Saturdays as 
well, a master could not in our opinion properly teach 
them their trade or calling, with such a power on an ap- 
prentice’s side he would be master over his employer 

- instead of the reverse. 

3rd. If we are to come under an Act of Parliament at all 
let it affect all classes the same, agricultural and every other 
kind of labour. If it is to protect youth from hardships, 
no branch of labour requires the attention of Parliament 
more than Jads employed on farm labour, their day is 
longer and in many cases without limit, often in bad 
weather being wet from head to foot, and not unfrequently 
without a room fit for human habitation, and in some 
cases without fire to sit by the short time they have after 
the day’s labour is done. 

We think the compulsory closing of one class of in- 
dustry and let another have unbounded liberty is alto- 
gether unjust. { 

If sir, you wish anyone examined from this place at the 
Commission about to sit in Bristol on the subject we are 
prepared with a delegate that will state our united objec- 
tions. 

We remain, &c., 

ABRAHAM Busse, Marsh Common, master shoemaker. 

Amos Forp, Marsh Common, journeyman shoemaker. 

Cuas. GrorcGe, Marsh Common, journeyman shoemaker. 

JosEpH BouLton, Marsh Common, master carpenter. 

Tuomas WixuiAms, Marsh Common, master smith. 

Gores BLrackmors, New Passage, master boot maker. 

Joun Mircue ut, New Passage, journeyman. 

Joun Lippetts, New Passage, journeyman. 
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(77.)\—Transmitted by Mr. Assistant INsPpECTOR 
F. -H. Wuymrer. 
Report on the “ Lace Scuoous”’ of Sour Dryon. 


The hand lace district of South Devon may be described, 
as bounded on the east and west by the rivers Axe and 
Exe respectively, on the north by the Bristol and Exeter 
railway, and on the south by the sea. In this county, as 
in others, the manufacture is said to have been introduced 
by fugitives from Flanders at the time of the persecutions 
of the Duke of Alva; and even if they did not actually 
introduce it, they certainly brought over with them the fine 
thread which was then spun exclusively in their own 
country, and so gave to the fabric the delicacy which it 
lacked while a coarser thread was alone used. 

Though lace is made in almost every other house within 
the above limits, I have in my first visits directed my 
atention principally to the lace schools, z.e., places where 
lace-making is taught by a “ mistress.’ I have done this, 
because labour is more easy to regulate when associated to 
however small an extent; and also because I have hoped 
that the explanations given to these ‘‘ mistresses”? would 
through them become known in their neighbourhoods, and 
that thus our work would be made easier when we come 
to visit people’s dwelling-houses and to interfere with the 
occupations of their families. At the same time, I have 
not thought it inconsistent with ‘this course to notice 
incidentally such irregularities in domestic employment as 
have from time to time been brought to my notice; and 
Ihave lost no opportunity of explaining that the Acts, 
reaching as they do every place where lace is made, would 
before long be strictly enforced. 

These schools are found principally in villages on or near 
the sea. In many cases it is difficult to account for this, 
but in others the reason possibly is that there being 
scarcely any manufacture now carried on inland, the 
fisheries attract most of the men not actually at work in 
the fields, and their wives and daughters supplement the 
not very certain earnings of their husbands and fathers by 
plying the one industry which has not deserted the neigh- 
bourhood. 

I find it difficult to give with absolute accuracy the 
numbers of the schools and of those working in them, as 
they vary from day to day, but the following will be 
approximately correct :— 


Number of schools - - - - 64 
a females above 13 years - - 226 
A 5 under 13 years - - 344 


It is the so-called Honiton pillow lace which is for the 
most part taught in these schools. ‘This may be called the 
representative lace of Devonshire. Indeed only some 
50 years ago there were in and near Honiton alone between 
2,000 and 3,000 persons engaged in its manufacture. 
‘Though the demand for it has for many years been 
decreasing, and though it does not now employ in that 
district as many hundreds as it then did thousands, it still 
retains its pre-eminence. Nor is its reputation confined to 
this country alone. M. Segnin, the latest French authority 
on lace, a gentleman who sees little excellence in things 
made out of France, allows that, with certain improve- 
ments in design and execution, the productions of Devon- 
shire might become as beautiful as any. ‘The characteristic 
of this lace is its sprig, which, be it flower, leaf, or other 
device, forms as it were the unit of each piece, and is made 
separately somewhat in the following way. The worker 
holds the pillow on her lap, having fastened upon it a 
paper or parchment with the pattern duly traced and 
pricked in pin holes. Close at hand she will have a num- 
ber of pairs of so-called lace sticks, each stick about four 
inches long and connected with its fellow by a thread, 
which, at either end, is partly wound round the top of the 
stick. Setting successive pins upright in the pin holes, 
and hanging the threads round each one as soon as it is 
set up. She begins, from the insertion of the very first 
pin, to intertwist and cross the threads by passing the 
little sticks over and under each other as they hang down 
loose on the surface of the cushion. When at last all the 
pin holes of the pattern have been filled with pins, and all 
the threads dependent from the latter have been inter- 
twisted the “‘sprig”’ is the result. To connect the parts 
of the “ sprig” a stich is taken up through one of the pin 
holes with what is called a “‘ needle pin,” 7.e., an ordinary 
sewing needle with a deal handle. ‘Through the loop thus 
drawn up one of the lace sticks is passed and the thread on 
this stick is knotted with one of its fellows. When the 
whole number of sprigs is ready, they have to be made up. 
This can be done by fixing them collectively on the pillow 
in their proper relative positions to each other, and con- 
necting them by means of threads and lace sticks as 
before. Of course the above is only a very rough sketch. 
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There are various other details to describe which would be 
beyond my powers. So quick is. the movement of the 
workers’ fingers in pillow lace making that it is quite im- 
possible for the unpractised eye to follow them. The 
knowledge of this fact I once saw utilized by a beggar who 
seated at the road side was supposed to be making lace. 
The possession of a pillow, pins and sticks all complete, 
and when anybody was looking, a ceaseless manipulation 
of the latter were successful in extorting frequent alms 
from the passers by, though, as I was afterwards told, she 
knew no more how to make lace than I did. 

Another kind of lace, the making of which is much 
taught is the 'Tunis point. It was first made at the village 
of Branscombe about the year 1869. This Tunis point 
has two advantages besides that of novelty. The braid or 
edging, which forms its groundwork, being machine-made 
can be supplied cheaply and in any quantities, while the 
work requires less skill and attention on the part of the 
worker, who moreover does not use the pillow. The pattern 
having been traced, as in Honiton lace, the braid is tacked 
over the tracing, and all that the worker has to do is to fill 
up the interstices with needlework according to fancy. 

In some schools attention is given to lace applying. ‘To 
apply is to sew the sprig on the groundwork instead of 
working it in on the pillow, 

But, however, much the processes may vary in the 
different kinds of lace-making, the conditions are for the 
purposes of the Workshop Acts identical. ‘The handicraft 
is carried on in places to which and over which the em- 
ployer or mistress has right of access and control. Each 
school is therefore a workshop, and as such is subject to 
the law, no matter what the relation between the employed 
children and the employing mistress may be in other 
respects, and the peculiarity of these relations lies in this, 
viz., that to the relation between employer and employed 
is added that between teacher and pupils. The latter 
therefore pay instead of being paid, the amount decreasing 
as the proficiency of the pupil increases. 

In Honiton lace making those children who are not 
apprenticed pay about— j 

ls. per week for first three months, 
6d. per week for second three months, 


the mothers having the children’s work. After the six 
months, the children would pay a little under 6d. per week 
or less, according to the amount of teaching required, the 
mothers still having the work. 

Children are apprenticed for a year and a half. 
work is retained by the mistress. 

In the point lace making the children do not as a rule 
pay the mistress. They give their work for the teaching 
during a@ month or more. After that time the mistress 
pays them by the piece. 

The earnings of the older girls and young women are 
now I fear very small. A shilling a day is, I am told, 
above the average, and there are not a few who, without 
home or family connexion, manage to support themselves 
upon this. Allowing, what is no doubt true, that the 
neighbours are willing to lend a helping hand, and that a 
little weak tea with a herring, or an occasional scrap of 
bacon form the luxuries of their diet, one can hardly under- 
stand how health and strength are sustained, while a smart 
hat and dress are invariably forthcoming for Sunday. 

Moreover these wages, small already, are not likely to 
have their purchasing power increased by the prevalence of 
the truck system in however modified a form. If we omit 
the cases where lace is ordered by letter from a distance, it 
may be said to be bought either by the large lace merchants 
or by the petty tradesman on the spot. Both of these 
classes pay more or less in goods. One of the largest 
merchants has informed me that somewhere about 10 per 
cent. of his payments were in tea or some other commodity, 
and that payments made entirely in money were extremely 
exceptional. In the windows of the village shops, very 
possibly side by side with packets of dips and bottles of 
brandy balls, are to be seen pieces of lace of fine texture 
and graceful design. ‘hese the shopkeeper will have taken 
from the workers in exchange for his groceries, &c. I am 
told that where money alone passes the price given is con- 
siderably lowered, and that the worse the state of trade the 
greater the amount of truck. 

The use of the word “school,” and the mixture of 
teaching and employing, renders the application of the Acts 
very unintelligible to some of those concerned, and indeed 
in many of the places the urgent necessity for their appli- 
cation does not at once strike the casual observer. Com- 
pare these cottage schools of Devon with some of the older 
lace factories of the Midlands, where room and power are 
let (o a number of occupiers. ‘The mere look of the latter, 
with their gaunt grimy exteriors, their numberless stories, 
their ever clanking machines, their swarms of worn looking 
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and restless operatives, seems to show the necessity for 
supervision, and to justify the existence of the inspector. 
It is different with the former. Here hard by ruddy cliffs 
and a blue sea in a land of luxuriant foliage, and under a 
roof which, even if dilapidated, is probably picturesrue, a 
party of little maids, demure and cleanly employ their tiny 
fingers after a fashion, which however irksome in reality, 
looks more like pastime than serious work. 'The mistress 
sits among them, or goes and comes, rebuking sometimes 
with a look only, sometimes and no doubt pretty sharply 
with her tongue; but ill-treatment there is none, while 
cleanliness is usual and orderinvariable. Nor do the hours, 
as a rule, much exceed those allowed by law. For women 
and young persons [ beliete a working day included 
between 8 a.m. and 8 pm., with time for meals and a 
weekly half holiday, to be pretty general, at least in those 
parts of the district visited by myself. It is true that 
overtime is made, but not to any great extent. The 
children under 13 may perhaps in some places work from 
8 a.m. or 9 a.m. till noon, and again from 1 p.m. or 2 p.m. 
till 4 p.m.; but Mr. Buller, to whose kindness I am in- 
debted for much of my information, states that at the 
schools seen by him they seem to work between five and 
six hours a day, and scarcely ever six. It cannot be denied 
that to economise space, the little stools on which the chil- 
dren sit, are usually placed very close together, so that the 
position of the bodies is necessarily rather cramped (though 
the pillow is now held higher than it was formerly), and 
that the ventilation is far from perfect. But none of these 
deficiencies exist in an aggravated degree, nor have J been 
able to deduce from them any very evident bad results. . 
Mrs. Bury Palliser, the authoress of the History of Lace, 
bears me out in this opinion, declaring that the children 
seen in her many visits to lace schools, “looked rosy as the 
“apples in their native orchards,” and again that she 
believes the lace worker to be “more healthy far than 
“the female operative of our northern manufacturing 
“ districts.” 

Such being the case, the question naturally arises as to 
what are the evils that render an effective administration 
of the Workshop Acts so desirable in these lace schools. 
The answer is premature commencement of work, and 
deficiency of education. 

Both in the making of Honiton lace and that of Tunis 
point children frequently begin to work at six years of age. 
At all events, many are apprenticed at that age: and 
although the statements of the Children’s Kmployment 
Commissioners that “many begin at five, and even 
“ younger,” would hardly now be accurate, yet there are 
still parents who think that they have brought children 
into the world to no purpose, if they do not become con- 
tributors to the family purse as soon as they can hold a 
lace pillow, or shuffle a lace stick. 

But it is the want of education which calls most loudly 
for the enforcement of the law. Omitting some 30 children 
who are taught lace making as part of their lessons, at 
what are in other respects ordinary day schools, and to 
whom schooling therefore comes as a matter of course, I 
find that probably not many more than 50 out of the whole 
number employed attend a day school with any regularity. 
Of the others a few may receive some very slight instrue- 
tion from the mistress (possibly herself no great scholar) 
in the intervals of lace work, and a good many attend 
night schools; but the amouut of learning which they 
derive from these two sources is not likely to be very great, 
and the majority have not even these advantages. Ignorant 
they have entered the lace schools, and ignorant they have 
at present remained. 

While thus reporting on the shortcomings of the past, I 
must say something im extenuation of them, and I am 
confident that there need be no great difficulty for the 
future. In several places there has been insufficient school 
accommodation, in others scarcely any at all; and what- 
ever deficiency has actually existed has been aggravated by 
the idea, which as Mr. Buller says has been very prevalent, 
that “there is no compulsion as to school attendance until 
“ hoard schools have been opened.” That this error is 
being dispelled I have lately heard from several correspon- 
dents, one of whom writes that, ‘Parents are gradually 
“ setting into their heads that the children must be got to 
“ school somehow.” For the complaint of want of room 
there will soon be no longer any justification, as new 
schools are now in course of erection, and the area of 
others being enlarged. I think too that in, at ell events, 
some portion of this district there is no want of sympathy 
with the objects of these Acts; while the opposition to 
them is but half-hearted on the part of most even of those 
who think that their earnings and maintenance are 
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(78.) 


Westminster Palace Hotel, 
Dear Sir, May 28th, 1875. 

Iv has struck me since I gave my evidence that the 
following information concerning the laws regulating the 
employment of the young in foreign parts might interest 
your Commission. I have paid some attention to this 
subject, for, as those who dislike the idea of an extension 
of our present Factory Acts often base their objections on 
the alleged unfairness of placing restrictions on British 
trade beyond what foreign trade is subject to, I think it as 
well to know what those restrictions are which bear upon 
the employment and education of young people in some of 
the countries which come into competition with our own. 

1. In Belgium, up to a recent period, very little had 
been done; and although a commission, which inquired 
into the subject some 12 years ago, strongly recommended 
the introduction of some measure like our Factory Act I 
have not heard that anything has been accomplished. 

It struck me that there was in consequence a great deal 
of ignorance amongst the mining and manufacturing popu- 
lation of Belgium; though there is certainly a select 
number of highly intelligent artizans, for whose benefit 
excellent technical schools or colleges have been established, 
as at Verviers, and elsewhere. 

2. In North Germany (as your Commission is probably 
aware) the case is different; for factory regulation is here 
carried much farther in some respects than with us. The 
Prussian Factory Act decrees that— 

(1.) No young person is to be employed in factories 
at all. 

(2.) Young persons over 12 and under 14 may only 
work six hours a day, and must have three hours schooling. 

(3.) No young person under 16 may be employed full 
time unless he has attended school for three years, and 
can produce a certificate that he can read fluently, and has 
made a beginning in writing. 

(4.) The employment of young people under 16. before 
5.30 a.m. or later than 8.30 p.m. is altogether forkidden. 

(5.) Young people under 16 may not be employed under- 
ground in mines, nor in dragging cars up inelines,“&c. 

As far as I could see the above regulations are pretty 
well observed, though there were occasional deviations, e.9., 
as to the non-employment of young lads in nightwork, and 
other rules which had not been long in operation. At 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and in a village near, I found a few half- 
timers, between 12 and 14 years old, in the needle and 
textile. They seemed fairly intelligent; but, as a rale, the 
children of that part of Germany attend school full time 
up to 14. 

3. In Saxony, where education is exceedingly well cared 
for, as a rule, | thought the children at the textile factories 
at Chemnitz, were, nevertheless, not very intelligent. It is 
true they had to attend school (three hours a day, I think) 
up to 14, but, as they had to work eight hours a day in 
the mills, they had a jaded look; and I fancy the law does 
not now allow them to work so many hours. 

The children on the pit banks (copper and silver mines) 
at Freiburg in Saxony attend school half-time from 10 to 
14. They seemed less oveworked than the factory children. 

In the mines of North Germany, near Aachen and 
Dusseldorf, the young workpeople seemed to be less illite- 
rate than in South Staffordshire. A miner from Dudley, 
whom I met in a German mine, strongly confirmed me in 
opinion, asserting also that the German collier boys were 
much better behaved than their contemporaries. in South 
Staffordshire. 

In the Saxon coal-field boys are allowed to work under- 
ground at 14. At Zurchan in that district the schools are 
excellent; all children have to attend regularly up to 14. 

4. In the Swiss manufacturing district at Zurich (silk), I 
found a small school at work which, like factory children, 
between 10 and 15, had to attend eight hours a week. 

The important points to be noticed in the above par- 
ticulars are in my opinion :— 

(1.) That in the miming and manufacturing districts of 
Prussia and Saxony young people are required to attend 
school either half-time or full time up to 14 years of age. 

(2.) That in North Germany night work is not permitted 
for young people under 16. i 

Hoping that the information contained in this letter may 
be of some use. 


4 I have, &c. 
The Secretary, H. SANDFORD. 
Factory and Workshops Act Commission, 
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(79.)—See Evidence, Q. 2372. Transmitted by 
A. Munpetuia, Esq., M.P. 


Asstract of Reports from Orricers of Disrricts 
as to the PrivAtrE ADVENTURE SCHOOLS in BrisTou. 


1. Central District, North-east Division. 


There are frequent cases in which parents send their 
children to these schools to escape the surveillance of board 
officers. Many of these schools are very ill adapted for 
their work, In one, for instance (Mrs. W., Newfoundland 
Road), the school is kept in a kitchen 15 feet by 12 feet. 


Forty children are said by the mistress to be attending the 
school (that is 1b ft. * 2 ft. — L ; ft. = 4$ feet for each 


child), and there are no proper appliances, 


2. Central District, South-west Division. 


E. P., was fined 2s. 6d. (or five days’ imprisonment) on 
November 12th, 1874, for not sending his son Henry 
(11 years) to school regularly. He thereupon withdrew 
Henry and Edward (eight years), from St, James’ Public 
Elementary School to Mrs. P.’s school. Mrs. P. is 67 years 
of age, has a husband 84 years of age to attend to. This 
school is held in aback parlour (15 feet x 11 feet) in which, 
at the time of the officer’s visit, there were 16 children 
sitting on three or four low stools. 

Miss S. keeps a private adventure school in which on 
several occasions big girls have been found who have been 
removed from public elementary schools visited by the 
officer in the neighbourhood. Miss 8. acknowledges her 
school to be inefficient, but complains that the officer by 
looking after the scholars is taking her bread away from 
her. She has complained of the board officers. | Recently 
a new comer in the district, who had refused to send her 
children (Ann, six years and Ada, eight years) to a public 
elementary school, and had defied the officer to summon 
her, sent both her children to this school to evade him. 


3. St. Philip’s District, South Division. 


Close to St. Philip’s Board School is a school kept by 
Mrs. N., a “ pre-eminently illiterate” woman. Children 
who are supposed to be attending the school, but are sus- 
pected of irregularity, are protected from the officer by the 
refusal of this woman to give information. She claims to 
have 30 pupils ; the officer who constantly visits the neigh- 
bourhood never found more than 10 or 12 children present, 
and when questioned about absentees the mistress says she 
has “given them leave” to stay away. The mistress is 
“utterly incapable of bringing any register.”? The’ school 
room is 12 feet x 9 feet, very dirty, and with no convenience 
for teaching. ‘The children sit “as best they can; ” and 
“writing in books (from a very evident cause) is not 
“* taught.” 

In one case the officer mentions what he calls an: illus- 
tration of the extent to which the evasion of the law is 
carried. In his visits he came lately upon several children 
employed in picking up cinders from a heap of refuse in 
the street during school hours. Following one of them 
home he was informed by the mother that the child was 
attending school next door. He went straight to the school 
“next door,”? when the schoolmistress came to him straight 
from the wash tub, told him she was a laundress herself, 
but that, while engaged in her trade, the school was under 
the care of her daughter, a girl of nine years of age. This 
very girl turned out on inquiry to be one of the children 
whom the officer had just routed from the cinder heap where 
she and her pupils were engaged together during the sup- 
posed school hours. 


4. Redcliff and Bedminster District. 


In this district there are large numbers of children pro- 
fessedly attending school in “low small rooms, badly 
** ventilated and ill adapted for school purposes,” and 
overcrowded. The worst class of negligent parents as 
soon as they are prosecuted take their children away from 
public elementary schools, and send them to these schools. 
No registers are kept, and the children are found about the 
street in school hours. 


5. St. Augustine and Clifton District. 


Miss M. No register kept. To this school a boy F. S. 
(nine years old) was sent after the mother had been sum- 
moned for keeping her boy at home to go errands. The 
mother stated to the officer that she would send her son to 
a private school to be out of his reach and forbad him to 
call wna “A her house. es b 

Another boy W. L. (nearly 11 years) was employed by 
his mother to carry out milk, The boy Ing ny ignorant 
was ordered by the committee to attend school regularly. 
The mother thereupon, took him away from the school which 
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he was professedly attending, and sent him to Miss M. He 
is most irregular in his attendance, but a summons taken 
out against the mother has been dismissed by the magis- 
trates on technical grounds. 

There are in this school seven other children who have 
been withdrawn from public elementary schools in order to 
escape the notice of the officers. Miss M. herself has more 
than once told the officer of such cases. No blame attaches 
to. Miss M., who has always been willing to give assistance 
to the officer; but has no means of securing regularity in 
her pupils. 

_ Miss L., a person in receipt of parochial relief, keeps 
school in a room, 10 feet x 12 feet, which is used for all 
purposes. A. L. is ostensibly attending this school, in 
reality she is continually hired to nurse babies, and as 
Miss L, will not keep a register no evidence can be got 
against the parents. 

L. H. (eight years) is employed to run errands and to do 
odd jobs for hire. A year ago her father was fined 2s. 6d. 
for not sending her to school. Thereupon he professed to 
send her to Miss L., but she continues her employment as 
before, and the parents cannot be convicted for want of 
evidence. 

A. P. (eight), G. P. (seven)..G. P. (six), three children of 
one family, removed from public elementary schools to be 
sent to Miss L. They are constantly kept away from school, 
and Miss L. herself complains that, though living in the 
same house, they do not attend. 

Miss N.—A child, C. B. (nine years), whose mother had 
been summoned before the board committee for keeping 
her child at home to wait in her greengrocer’s shop and to 
go on errands, was removed from a public elementary 
school and send to this school. The child is constantly 
away from school employed by her mother as before. 

Mrs. W.—To this school a child, G. S. (seven), was pro- 
fessedly sent. By an accident the officer was enabled to 
prove that G. S. had been away from school (with no 
reasonable excuse) for 10 weeks out of 15 weeks since 
Noy. 30 (holidays not included), and the mother was 
fined 6d. 

In Bristol, im the official returns made by the town 
clerk in 1871, there were 63 private elementary schools. 
These schools were all visited by Her Majesty’s Inspector 
in the same year, and 61 of them were condemned by him. 

In January 1875 there were known to be 124 such 
schools. Of these 39 were in existence and were condemned 
in 1871. ‘That this to say, the number of such schools has 
almost doubled in Bristol in four years, and 85 such schools 
have been started in that time. 

In these 124 schools 3,363 children are returned as 
pupils; the whole number of children of school age in 
Bristol being 29,000. 

The real purpose of these schools will be seen, as well 
as the cause of the great increase in their numbers, from 
the “ illustrations” in the accompanying abstract of the 
officers’ reports. 

In the reports upon the schools, by the eight officers of 
the board, the notes “no register or records are kept,” 
“ dirty,” “no educational appliances ” constantly occur. 

In one district (I believe this is a fair illustration of the 
whole system) I give the dimension of the rooms, and the 
number of the pupils in 10 out of the 23 schools. ‘The 
13 others are not so bad in this respect, though few of 
them (if any) would satisfy the requirements of Govern- 


ment. 
(a.) 168 sq. ft. for 30 children. 
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In another district a room of 108 sq. ft. is used by 16 
children; but a large portion of the room is taken up by 
a bedstead. 

In another district a room of 120 sq. feet is used by 
14 children; but in this room two persons besides the 
mistress are living, and the whole cooking, &c. of the three 
persons is done in the room, , 

A large number of these schools (in one district six out 
of 11) are for children of both sexes, but no attempt is, or 
can be, made at separation of sexes. Some of these 
schools are attended by children from 9 to 12 years of age. 
~ Alarge number of these schools are kept in kitchens, 
which are often described hesides as small, dirty, and 

ially filled with mangles, &c. sed 
ean cases the mistress has been engaged as a laundress 
at the time of the officer’s visits, the children being at the 
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time “in school.” In another the mistress was washing 
the “school” floor. One mistress did not profess to have 
any regular hour for opening school; the children came 
when they like.. One mistress is so crippled (she is an old 
woman) that she can hardly write her name. 

One keeps a school in a kitchen and attends to the family 
of the house as well. 

In one district in three only out of 22 schools is there 
any pretence of keeping any records. 


os 
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MemorANnDumM by ALEXANDER ANNANDALE, of ALEX- 
ANDER ANNANDALE AND Sons, BELTONFORD and 
Potron Paper Works, in reference to working of 
Facrory Acts. 


I generally disapprove of the Factory Acts im their 
present form as cumbrous; partial, in not applying to 
every kind of labour; much more uncalled for in many 
trades on which they are imposed than in not including 
agricultural labour, and that even with regard to those 
trades where some supervision appears needful they only 
very partially and clumsily fulfil the objects they have in 
view. 

The effect of these Acts on the paper trade since this 
industry was placed under them has been, in my view, 
anything but beneficial to either the employers or employed, 
and they have been apparently imposed on the trade to 
satisfy the crotchets of individuals who neither knew the 
nature or requirements of the business, as I feel certain 
that no application was made either by masters or work- 
men to be placed under their provisions. The Government 
Commissioners who, in or about 1866, reported from per- 
sonal examination of the English mills which were then, 
as a whole, much inferior to Scotch mills, stated that they 
found the workpeople “healthy, happy, and contented,” 
or used words of similar effect; it therefore appears that 
any legislation applied to a manufacture in that state 
described could not, and cannot be, other than pernicious. 

Iam quite certain that in the paper trade the women 
employed are not more healthy or more moral now than 
previous to their being placed under the Factory Acts, 
when they, in some cases, worked by night; as both then 
and now they would bear a very favourable comparison 
with any class of workers in respect to health and morality. 

In these days of women’s rights it is a matter of surprise 
to me that women do not rebel against a dictation that 
limits their hours, as well as fixes when they shall and 
when they shall not work. It is a mistake to say that the 
women are grateful, at least in my business, for any such 
restriction which only tends to reduce their work and 
therefore their wages. The class of women we employ are, 
I think, quite intelligent enough to know their interests, 
and are equally able to look after them. 

I am further of opinion that women workers have a good 
grievance in this interference with their labour, whatever 
thecretical or philanthropic opinions may be adduced in 
its favour by parties who, most probably, never directly 
employed a dozen workmen or workwomen, or have them- 
selves done a day’s handiwork in their lives. 

Ii must be remembered that, while a day’s work of 10 
hours may appear very hard, or a night’s work may appear 
very horrible to those who have never had occasion to try 
either, they are not so to the workmen or workwomen 
who have been trained from youth to bodily labour, and 
whose daily duty it is. 

With regard to young persons and children: In the 
paper trade, so far as I know, they have been in no way 
benefited since being placed under the operation of the 
Acts; they are not more robust, nor are they better edu- 
cated; simply because, previous to the imposition of the 
Acts in Scotland, there was little room for improvement, 
and any further betterment there might be is without the 
scope of the Acts. I cannot, in all my experience, recall 
the cases of more than half a dozen children at most who 
could not read and write. Previous to the Factory Acts 
affecting us as a trade, parents made it a point that they 
should be able to. do so before they went to work, and lads 
generally went to a night school to improve themselves (if 
such a school was within convenient distance from their 
homes) after they had commenced working. 

Whatever may be the benefits, if any, which are derived 
by the children of other trades from the Factory Acts, I 
have yet to learn that those connected with the paper trade 
are'in any way either healthier, happier, or better educated, 
I consider that the Acts, in limiting the age for work of 
children, has injured both them and their parents. It has 
injured them in their food, and the comfort of their homes, 
as their earnings were a matter of importance to their 
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parents, especially if the family was large. As an example, 
take aman at an average wage, say 20s. per week, he has 
a wife and, say, six children, all under 12 years of age, to 
support, and he has house rent, taxes, and education to 
pay for. Lask the question, what sort of food and home 
comforts can be obtaimed with his wage? Yet he is con- 
tented with it, and it is a fair wage when compared with 
his fellow workers around him. Could he have employed 
his eldest child at work, he could make an additional 4s. 
to Gs., or more, to the weekly earnings, bringing much 
more benefit to that household than is derived from any 
of the restrictions of the Factory Acts, without in any way 
injuring the child. This is no imaginary case. I have 
known many such in my life, and perhaps I have had as 
good opportunities of judging on these matters as most 
persons, as for seven years [ was very intimately associated 
with the workpeople in the paper trade. I worked with 
them, doing my work as one of them, by night and by day, 
in every department of the business, and thus obtained their 
confidence and a greater insight into the habits and modes 
of thought of the workers than I could ever have had as 
master only. 

The great stress which is placed on age by the Factory 
Acts (which, as I understand them, are meant to improve 
the health and education of the .operatives) appears to 
practical observers very absurd, as to fix any time when a 
child may begin to work does not in the least ensure that 
that child is fit for work. Many a child is educated up 
to the standard required by Government, and is, at 11 
years of age, as fit for the work required of it as another 
child of 13. The same equally applies to young persons 
who are often quite as robust and able to work at 15 as 
others are at 18 or more. The Factory Acts, therefore, 
give no protection to the weak or sickly, nor do they take 
into consideration the severity or facility of the labour at 
which those they affect are employed. { 

With regard to young persons, the Factory Act of 1874 
still further interferes with their employment by preventing 
them working either overtime or nightwork. As I under- 
stand that some are of opinion that such a measure should 
be also extended to the paper trade, I here most distinctly 
and decidedly affirm that it will be most injurious, not 
only to those immediately concerned but also to the trade. 
With regard to the young persons themselves, were such 
a measure generally known it would be resisted, for most 
jads learn their business between the years of 13 and 18 
as assistants, and now-a-days at 18 they generally consider 
themselves men and expect full wages and independent 
charges. They have served their apprenticeship.to the 
business during these years and would not be employed 
as lads by any master unless with a view to learn the trade. 
In paper manufacture, unless a lad learns his business 
early in life, he is never so good a workman, nor will he 
command the same wages. If the 1874 Act is applied to 
the paper trade the result will be that every lad under 18 
will be at once paid off and men put in their place, at, no 
doubt, a seriously increased wage to the manufacturer, and 
which he cannot charge to the consumers, but he will do 
this rather than bring himself under the scope of the Act, 
just as when the trade was placed first under the Acts 
every child under 13 was dismissed in, at any rate, most 
mills, if not every mill in Scotland. At that time had paper 
mills been as congregated together as cotton mills, Govern- 
ment would have heard more of it, as the feeling was bitter 
amongst many of the parents affected. Now the effect 
would be stronger, as any further action would affect the 
interests of lads and young men injuriously, and I think 
this is very evident, as should this restriction be applied 
to them, they are at once deprived of a business which 
affords good openings for diligent young fellows. 


The effects on employers wiil, as I before said, be to com- 
pel them to employ men who are not hindered from work- 
ing when they please; this will cost the manufacturer at 
least 5s. per head per week more, and will injure him still 
more in destroying the source from which he derived his 
skilled workmen. At this time in the mill under my 
charge there are 17 lads who would be affected in the 
manner I have described were the 1874 Act extended to 
paper mills. I need hardly add that any enactment, 
decreasing both the age of the employed and their hours 
of labour, enhances the cost of production, and is injurious 
to the interests of the community at large, more especially 
when no reasonable grounds (I refer to the paper trade) 
have ever been brought forward that it should be so applied. 
This equally applies to the effect of the whole Factory Acts 
as they bear on our trade, as no trustworthy evidence that 
T have ever heard of was adduced as a reason for applying 
them to this special trade. On which their influence has 
been injurious in our competition with foreign mills, the 
tendency of the Acts being to make labour scarcer, dearer, 
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and less available. Scarcer, because they deprive us of a 
labour, which labour was equal to what was required of it; 
dearer because we have to make lads do the work women 
or children could easily perform, and which, I suppose, will 
eventually fall to be done by men should these lads be 
prevented working by night ; less available, because men or 
lads do work suitable for women and children, and because 
where (as in my own case) Factory Acts’ hands are scarce 
we cannot get the same work from those of our people 
whom the Acts do not affect. 


This 1874 Act also does away with time lost from any 
cause, which even to a non-practical person must evidently 
be a loss to any trade, and how much more so to the paper 
trade, who are not only dependent in most eases to a con- 
siderable extent on water power, but are also necessitated 
to have the purest water in the process of manufacture, 
which a shower of rain may interfere with at any time. 
Besides, there are the constant break downs of machinery 
in the paper trade, which one does not hear of to the same 
extent in other manufactures, arising from the difference 
of the proportionate power employed and the nature of the 
manufacture, and it does appear hard for both masters 
and workers that Government should interfere without any 
knowledge of the circumstances of the case, and say you 
must not work over hours. Overtime, or extended hours 
of labour, I theroughly disapprove of (and I believe this is 
the opinion of the trade), but there are times when these 
are absolutely necessary if we are to carry on business at 
all. A greater hardship to the masters and workers is that 
they cannot work when it suits the work. Many is the 
occasion when it would be more advantageous to all con- 
cerned if, for instance, women employed in one or other 
departments could come an hour or two earlier in the 
morning, leaving proportionately sooner, or coming later 
in the morning, leave later in the evening. This the hard 
and fast line of the Factory Act prevents, obstructing 
business and not doing a shadow of good. 


I think 10 hours is a fair day’s work, and I am of opinion 
that it should be left to the two parties most interested to 
fix when these hours will best suit the work required to be 
done, and a similar course should be followed with regard 
to overtime, no more of it will be worked, I am certain, 
than cannot be avoided, as it is profitable to neither master 
nor workman, at least such is my experience. !t is not so 
much the hours of work which affects workers as badly 
ventilated workrooms, badly cooked food, uncomfortable 
homes, and intemperate habits. If any Government can 
find a cure for these evils they will be nearer the result 
they desire than. by any extension of, or indeed by, Factory 
Acts as existing at all. 


The paper manufacture is very different from the larger 
trades under the Factory Acts. - The former is almost in- 
variably found in the country and in healthy districts, and 
in the vicinity of pute water. From the necessity of the 
trade being obliged to work night and day to meet the 
competition of our foreign opponents, who have cheap 
labour, with fewer restrictions and larger water powers. As 
a trade we must have a steady and trustworthy class of 
workmen, and that such exists, the number of years work- 
men remain in a mill proves,—as it is no very uncommon 
thing to find men who have been 10, 20, or even 30 years 
in one situation. ‘The feeling existing between employers 
and employed has been always good, and the trade has not 
been disgraced by the strikes which have been too common 
in trade under Government supervision. In dull trade, 
makers as a rule keep on all their men at their usual wage, 
thus enabling them to support their families and prevent- 
ing distress. This is perhaps so far a selfish system, but 
it is done as being cheaper to keep a good workman than to 
teach or seek one, as well as from the good feeling to those 
we employ. 


The work throughout the mills is generally light, and 
that for women, lads, and children particularly so, and has 
I believe more variety than in many other trades in which 
the employment is sedentary, and much more undivided 
attention is required. I mention these facts, and might 
add more, to show that if a trade works well within itself, 
and that its operations are deficient neither in health nor 
intelligence, it appears to me that any extraneous inter- 
ference, more especially when unasked and unneeded, must 
be injurious. ’ 

The curtailing of the hours on the Saturday to enable 
us to carry out the Factory Acts has obliged us to reduce 
the work of those hands not under these Acts, thus 
causing not only loss as manufacturers but a loss of pro- 
ductive power to the whole country, and the effect has 
been in our trade that, where distant from a town, the 
young lads are at a loss what to do with themselves, and 
spend their time loafing about, when had they been at 
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work they would have not been less happy. In a town a 
Saturday half-holiday may or may not be an advantage 
(and I think this is still an open question), but what is 
there to be done on a wet Saturday in the country. There 
is generally nothing but the public-house to go to, or if not 
the afternoon must be spent listlessly at home. 


I am not aware that any statistics are in the hands of 
Government which lead to the conclusion that either the 
paper trade itself, its hours, or its processes, previous to or 
since the introduction ofthe Factory Acts, have in any way 
injured the health of those employed, be they old or young, 
and from my own experience never heard of or saw a child 
complain of overwork in any way; it is, therefore, not 
singular that, as a trade, we should be surprised at the 
restrictions imposed on us, and the apparent desire to add 
more to an already burdensome red-tapeism. In fine, I 
consider the Factory Acts, as a whole, are so unnecessarily 
restrictive as to cause great loss, not only to individuals but 
to the productive power of the country ; and also that they 
artificially raise the cost of manufacture, injuring the home 
for the benetit of the foreign producer. I think that all 
the present aims of the Acts, and better results, could be 
attained by more liberal measures, which would neither 
hamper trade nor irritate those whom they affect. For 
this purpose a simple educational test, a medical examina- 
tion, and government supervision is what is wanted. 


When young persons reach the age of women, they may 
be safely left to look after their pecuniary interests ; at the 
same time (while I deny the right of any one but the 
parties concerned fixing the hours to be wrought) Govern- 
ment might restrict the hours of work to 10, leaving the 
masters and operatives to arrange these for their mutual 
interests regarding children. A simple enactment to the 
effect that no one must employ any child, unless they 
bring a certificate, signed by a person appointed in each 
district, that they are educated to the standard required by 
Government, and unless they are certified by the surgeon as 
fit for work. If these two points are clear with regard to 
any child, I do not think so many pages of restrictive 
measures are required regarding age, &c. 


Ten hours, subject to the same proviso as in the case of 
women, might be the limit of work. 


Government supervision should include powers on the 
part of the inspector to insist on workrooms being properly 
ventilated ; to see that machinery is securely fenced; to 
hear any complaints of workers as regards overwork ; to 
grant permission to work overtime, good cause being 
shown; to prosecute parents or employers by common law 
in the event of children being illtreated or overworked ; 
and to examine the certificates of education, health, &c. 


Probably an increase of the staff of inspectors in large 
districts might be needful, but, better in the interests of 
trade, that there should be more supervision and less weari- 
some restrictions on the manufacturers of this country. 


The effect of some such measure would be to secure the 
the aid of all parents in having their children educated, 
which anyone in a school board knows is not now the case, 
and the certificates of a medical man would ensure the 
child’s health being considered. 


I omitted to say that the question is often raised with 
regard to night work in paper mills. I do not enter into 
the reasons why it is necessary, as these are patent to every 
one knowing the trade, but I say most emphatically that 
did government ever interfere with this the effect would be 
to ruin the trade and drive it out of the country. Of this 
there is not a doubt. 


Ist Oct. 1875. | ALEX, ANNANDALE, 


(81.) See Evidente, Q. 9783. 
Srocxport ScHoon Boarp. 


Sprciat Report upon the Half-timers in the Borough of 
$ Stockport, September 25th, 1875. 


This report, requested by the Royal Commissioners in- 
quiring into the various Factory, &c. Acts at their sitting 
in Manchester, has been compiled from special schedules 
issued to the schools of the borough, and thanks are due 
to the managers and teachers of those schools for the 
trouble and labour they must necessarily have incurred in 
abstracting the information from their school registers. 

This report was chiefly intended to shew the educational 
statistics of the half-timers, considered with regard to their 
age; and the information is the more interesting, inas- 
much as it is, we believe, the first time that such has been 
obtained. 
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The number of schools in the borough of Stockport, 
reported by the Education Department as giving efficient 
education, is 18, 17 of which are under Government inspec- 
tion, and one only uninspected. Each of these schools is 
attended by half-timers. It will here be seen that every 
public elementary school in this borough is open to half- 
timers, a fact which demonstrates the general liberal spirit 
of the managers. 


The number of half-timers, divided into the various Acts 
are as under :— 


Table No. 1. 


| Boys. | Girls. | Total. 


Factory Acts (textile) - - - |1,186 |1,113 | 2,299 


Tobacco - e - < 42 34 76 
Hatworks - - - - 68 | 179 | 247 
Workshops Acts - - - 73 22 95 
Allowed by Board - - < 16 36 52 

Total - - |1,885 | 1,384 | 2,769 


The total number in September 29th, 1874, was 2,856, 
showing a decrease of 87, due probably to the raising of 
the age for half-timers commencing work from eight to 
nine years. 


The following table will shew the number of children 
attending Government inspected schools, also those attend- 
ing non-inspected schools. The number attending Go- 
vernment inspected schools is required for the ensuing 
comparisons. 


Table No. 2. 


Boys. | Girls. | Total. 


No. of half-timers attending inspected 
schools - - - - 
No. of half-timers attending uninspected 
schools - - - - 


1,244 | 1,221 | 2,465 


141 161 304 


Total - - | 1,385 | 1,384 | 2,769 


Of the half-timers attending Government inspected 
schools, the following only were eligible for examination, 
i.e., had attended the required 150 half days at any 
individual school. 


Table No. 3. 
Boys ~ - - - | 788 | or 63°3 per cent. 
Girls - = - - | 704 | or 57°7 Pe 
Total - - | 1,492 | or 60°5 per cent. 


It cannot be expected that the whole of the children who 
are eligible will be presented for examination before Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of schools. It will therefore be in- 
teresting to know the number so presented and examined. 
It is as under :— 


Table No. 4. 


| Boys. Girls. | Total. 


No, of half-timers presented for exami- | 706] 624 | 1,330 
nation _ z : 2 
Per-centages - - - - | 56°8 | 51°1 | 53°9 


The following table will show the above particulars with 
their per-centages in a clearer form :— 


Table No. 5, 


| Boys. | Girls. | Total. 

No. of half-timers attending inspected | 1,244 | 1,221 | 2,492 
schools ae Net - - 

No. of half-timers eligible for examina- | 788 | 704 | 1,492 
tion - - “ - - 

Per-centage - - - - | 63°3 | 57°7 | 60°5 
No. of half-timers presented for exami- 

nation - - - -| 706 | 024 | 1,380 

Per-centage  - - - - | 56°8 | 51°1 | 53-9 
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The follwoing table will shew the number, age, sex, and 
standards of education of the children who were presented 


FACFORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


to Her Majesty’s Inspector at the last examination of the 
various schools :— 


Table No. 6. 


Standard 1. Standard 2. Standard 3. Standard 4. Standard 5. Standard 6. 
Boys.| Girls. |Total. Boys-| itis. | Total, Boys. | Girls. Total.| Boys.|Girls} Tot. Boys |ainis Tot. Boys |Ginis| Tot. | Boys. loins | motal 
Under 8 - 1 2 3 — — — —_ —_— — ye ye es es et est = 3 
Aged 8 - | 20 18 4] 8 4 12 = 3 —}—f}— fF — | — fF — | — pean 56 
LS seo 55 | 107 37 38 75 14 29 43 4 > GaSe yy Ss SS ees rks 231 
Pri =i YOO 59 | 118 67 55 | 122 45 35 80 | 15 | 20 | 35 3 3 6},— — 361 
3. EL = | 82. 32 64 53 42 95 50 40 22 | 25 | 47 | 11 | 16 } 27 | — 1 324 
inks = 21 15 36 Al 35 76 46 38 84 | 38 | 23 | 61 | 17 | 10 | 27 2 4 287 
ad at Sh er Ty) Sh a7 hie] oS Be [Pts Mirae ng to gi eg Pee Ls 68 
and over 
190. | 184 | 374 | 217 | 179°| 896 | 172 | 150 | 322 | 88 | 75 {163 | 37 | 383 | 70 5 | 706 1330 


From this table it will be seen that out of 1,330 children 
presented for examination at last inspection of the schools 
in the borough— 


Table No. 7. 
374 were in Standard 1 or 28°1 per cent. 
396 ot 5 2 or 29°7 5 
322 oD 4) 3 or 24°2 ty 
163 ui & 4 or 12°25, 
70 re + 5 Gl) F270 oss 
5 ” ” 6 or “37 ” 


That is, 82°] percent. were presented in Standard 3 and 
under, &c. Thoroughly shewing that the 3rd Standard is 
at the present time sufficiently high for exemption from 
schooling at the age of 13 years. Bg 

Considering these figures from the age point of view, it 
will be found that of 1,330 half-timers there were— 


Table No. 8. 
| Number] Per cent. 
Aged under 8 years - - = 3 *22 
» 8 years - - - - 56 4°22] 
” 9 ” ia = = = 231 17 ST 
PORE yarn - - 361 27°14 
o AL, Ke - | 324 24°36 
pas E -| 987 | 21-58 
, 18 and over - - - 68 5°11 
Total : =\if.-1,380 


Other interesting deductions may be drawn from this 
table. For instance— 

Out of 374 children presented in Standard 1, 106, or 
281 per cent., were aged 11 years and upwards, &c., &. 

Again, out of 324 children, aged I1 years, 249, or 76°9 
per cent., were presented in Standard 3 and under. 

Out of the 287 children, aged 12 years, 196, or 68°3 per 
cent., were in Standard 3 and under; and 

Out of the 68 children, aged 13 years and over, 44, or 
. 64:7 per cent., were in Standard 3 and under, &c., &e. , 

When it is considered that these children are the sub- 
jects of a double system of compulsory education, viz., 
those of the Faetory Acts and the byelaws of the school 
board, it may be asked if these results are satisfactory. 

As the whole of the schools in the borough had not the 
means of knowing whether their children were successful 
in the examinations by Her Majesty’s Inspector, the 
following results have been calculated from schools which 
did so know. 


Table No. 9. 
Boys. | Girls. | Total. 

No. of half-timers eligible for examina- 

tion - - - ~ - | 871 307 678 
No. of half-timers presented for exami- 

nation - - “ =| 385° | 260 | 595 
Nox of half-timers passed for examina- 

tion - l= - - - | 313 234 5AT 


or, a per-centage of passes upon the number of children 
eligible of 84 boys, 76 girls, 80 total, and these in the 
best.schools. 
Many conclisions of the greatest interest and importance 
may be obtained from the tables contained in this report ; 


but as the special points required by the Commissioners 
have been fully considered, and as the report has already 
assumed larger dimensions than was at first intended it 
has been thought advisable to leave to the Commissioners 
any further consideration from the statistics now laid 
before them. | 
: RosBert SMETHURST, 
Clerk to the Board. 


(82.) 
Tur Factory Act of 1874” in Stockport. 

There are about 100 mills in Stockport district for 
spinning and doubling cotton yarns, and 10 weaving 
factories. These, with one large jute factory, are the 
works to which the Act applies. 

Hours of Work.—The hours of work adopted im all but 
four mills are from 6 a.m. to 5.30 p.m., less 30 minutes 
for breakfast and one hour for dinner, and these hours 
have been maintained without alteration since January Ist. 
They were suggested by the “hands,” the wish of the 
“masters ” being to begin at 6.30 a.m. during the winter 
months and cease at 6 p.m. These latter hours of work 
were adopted on January Ist, atid continued up to 
March 31st in four mills, all but one being in outlying 
districts. They are now working from 6 a.m, to 5.30 p.m., 
but will revert to their winter arrangement on Oct: Ist. 

Wages.—The reduction of the wages paid to the “ day- 
wages ’’ hands, in proportion to the reduced length of the 
working day, has been very general, and has been effected 
without any more serious results than grumbling; when 
times are good and labour scarce they will go for, and 
probably. get, the old 59-hour wage for the 56-hour week. 
The piece hands are also generally making less earnings 
under the new Act. 

Short-timers—There ave not less than 3,000 shor¢-timers 
in the Stockport mills, 4ths of whom work in morning and 
afternoon sets. 

Morning and afternoon sets.—The sets are changed every 
Saturday morning, in order to comply with the Saturday 
regulations for children’s work introduced by the 1874 ret 
The whole holiday every Saturday is very highly prized, 
and the change from morning to afternoon at school every 
week, instead of as before every month, is very much 
approved by the school teachers. 

Alternate day sets——The remaining 20 per cent. of the 
short-timers work on the alternate} day system, which is 
found to answer by those masters who have tried it; absences 
from work being less frequent. In ordinaty schools the - 
alternate day attendance also works well; but there is in 
Stockport a school with'300 pupils, where all are half-timers, 
and where the course of instruction is arranged for morning 
and afternoon sets, the morning lesson being repeated in 
the afternoon, and in this school the presence of the 
“alternate day ” children has caused a difficulty. 

Age of short timers—The introduction of nine as the 
minimum at which a child shall work has caused no in-. 
convenience, but its full efiect has not yet been felt, for a 
great number of children between eight and nine passed 
the doctor in December last, and are still working (though 
less than nine) wnder the temporary modification, 

Competition of other less restricted industriés.—Next year, 
and still more in 1877; when the minimum age will be 10 
absolutely, I think a great scarcity of short-timers will 
arise and press most hardly on the cotton manufacturers of 
Stockport. The felt hat trade, which ig very extensive 
here, employs a large number of childven, chiefly girls em- 
ployed in “lashing,” an easy kind of needlework; arid in 
these works, eight being the legal age to begin work, all 
parents wishing to send their children to earn under 10 
years will send them either to the felt hat works or the 
tobacco factories (one of which has now 50 half-timers), or 
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in the summer to brickfields, and thus the supply of 10 

ear old children, who are not disqualified for cotton 
mills by having learnt another trade, will be much cur- 
’ tailed. 

Age of young persons.—The introduction of the educa- 
tional test for full-time labour at 13 in “ textiles,” which 
takes effect next J anuary, is a still more serious matter for 
employers under the 1874 Act. Children of 13, who cannot 
pass the required standard, will either leave the cotton 
mills, or abstain from seeking employment there, till allured 
by the temptation of full time wages at the industries I 
have mentioned above, and at the calico printing and bleach- 
ing works which are extensive in the district. 

Educational test for young persons,—'The Standard 3 
is recommended by the Stockport school board, who have 
very carefully analysed the educational results obtained 
under the short-time system in Stockport, and experience 
must be obtained how Standard 3 works before any advance 
can be recommended. : 

Cleaning at meal times.—The system of cleaning during 
meal hours, and at the end of the day after the engine 
stops, stil] continues, but is much diminished by several 
convictions which I have obtained, and by the half-hour 
set apart for that purpose on Saturday. 


June 11, 1875. J. H. BIGNOLD. 


(82a.) 


Dear Stir, Chester, June 13th, 1875. 

THERE are two other points which I should have 
touched upon in reference to the working of the Factory Act, 
1874, in Stockport district. bit <4 

(1.) As to the “four and a half hours’ ” limit. The effect 
of this has been to make the 7 to 7 option a “dead letter.” 
If the work-day has to be divided into three parts (as is 
unavoidable under the four and a half hours’ limit) work will 
always begin at 6 or 6.30 a.m., and close at 5.30 or 6 p.m, 
The tendency of the cotton operatives in Lancashire and 
Cheshire is very strongly to early work, and evenings for 
recreation; but I have no doubt that if five hours’ work 
without a break were still legal, that by arrangement be- 
tween the employers and hands, at any rate during the 
winter months, the 7 to 7 option would have been widely 
had recourse to, and the time bill would have been 8 a.m. to 
1 p.m. work, 1 p.m. to 2 p.m. dinner, and 2 p.m. to 
7 p.m. work. The gain tothe masters by saving of light 
and of loss from stopping and starting the engines, as well 
_as from want of punctuality of the hands, would have en- 
abled them to come to an agreement without a reduction of 
wages. The “elasticity” of the Act is in fact destroyed 
by the four and a half hours’ limit, and I question if the 
gain to the operatives is at all commensurate. 

(2.) The whole holiday every alternate Saturday has 
caused some trouble in the large mills, where the short- 
timers are very numerous, in one mill nearly 300. Satur- 
day is the pay day, and though only one set of children is 
required for the work of the factory on Saturday morning, 
yet there is a great difficulty in keeping them out of the rooms 
where some of the processes are carried on, whilst they are 
waiting to be paid, and, as the parents are generally at 
work, it is doubtful if it would benefit the children, or be 
for the public advantage if these children were turned into 
the streets. It would be most desirable in short-time towns, 
like Blackburn, Bolton, Oldham, Stockport, and others, 
that the schools should be open for half-timers only on 
Saturday mornings. . 

Tam, &c. 


R. W. Baker, Esq., J. H. Brienoup. 
H.M. Inspector of Factories, Leamington. 


(88.) See Evidence, Q. 19,173. 
Scuoot Boarp of GLascow. 


Board Offices, 10, Bothwell Street, Glasgow, 
4th Sept. [Oct.], 1875. 

Tux attention of this board has been called to a re- 
port in the “ Glasgow News ” of the meeting of the Factory 
Commission in Edinburgh, in which the Chairman states : 
“Tt beats us to understand how, on the one hand, the 
“ school board (of Glasgow) tells us there is accommodation 
“ for 11,000 short of the requirements ; while, on the other 
“hand, the Board of Education tell us they‘are all at 
“ school, with the exception of 1,200.” (For correct report 
of this question, see reference above given.) 

There is no contradiction between the statistics given to 
the Commission in September last, and those contained in 
the Second Annual Report of the Board of Education for 
Scotland. Itwas stated to the Commission in September 
last that this board had announced, as their opinion, that 


Sir, 


they would require to provide additional accommodation 
for 22,000 scholars, and that up to date, about 11,000 
scholars had yet to be sent to schooi. 4 

In the report of the Board of Education, page xxvi, 
statistics are given of 14,174 children actually dealt with by 
this board ; and it is the balance of these (1,266) that the 
Chairman of the Commission on Factories confounds with 
the 11,000 already mentioned. 

How are these 14,174 made up? 

5,846 were sent to school after the first remonstrance 

3,103 were sent to school after the second remonstrance ; 

711 after meeting with parents ; and 
47 after prosecution. This accounts for— 


9,707 


There were accounted for by removals, over age, half- 
time, &c., 3,201. If this be added to the 9,707 it makes a 
total of 12,908, or 1,266, less than the total number of 14,174. 
This shows that of the. 14,174, 9,707 have been sent to 
school. 3,201 have been exempted, and, as stated by the 
Board of Education, 1,266 remain to be dealt with at the 
date of the report. But this in no way contradicts the 
statement that probably 11,000 children have yet to be sent 
to school. For, assuming that 22,000 is the total number 
not at school, 6,826 of these (22,000 — 14,174) had not at the 
date of the report been visited by the school board, so 
that there falls to be added the 1,266 who have been visited, 
but are yet to be dealt with. This makes 8,092. In every 
district a large number of the exemptions consisted of cases 
of removal, which would become genuine cases of default 
in new districts, and of cases of temporary illness, which 
would also become cases of default. 

If allowance be made for less than 3,000 of such cases all 
over the city, it will be seen that that there is substantial 
correctness in the figures stated by this board, and no con- 
tradiction whatever between them and the figures contained 
in the second report of the Board of Education. 

{ have transmitted this letter to you instead of the Fac- 
tory Commissioners, and it will be for your board to decide 
whether the substance of it should be transmitted to them. 
I have, &c. 

W. Kennepy. 


Sir John Don Wauchope, 
Chairman of the Board of Education 
for Scotland, 32, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


(84.) 


Great Southern and Western Railway, 
Locomotive Department, 
Dear Sir, Inchicore, Dublin, October 5th, 1875. 
I am sorry I did not know that you had returned 
to London, and that you still wished to see me, as I was 
there last week and only returned on the Ist instant. 

The system I have adopted is, however, easily explained. 

I have amongst those employed under me a number of 
boys, some of whom are apprentices and some are em- 
ployed in the same way as ordinary workmen. From these 
latter I select machinemen, firemen, and engine drivers, 
and those who are not suitable are generally dismissed. 
The apprentices are taught a trade. They are generally 
sons of our own workmen. They are paid at a fixed rate, 
rising 2s. a year until they have served their time, which is 
generally five years. ldo not take any boy as an appren- 
tice younger than 14, and I prefer that they should go to 
school until they are 15$ or 16 years old. They save 
nothing by coming young, because they are not allowed to 
be out of their time until they are 21. 

My rule is that these apprentices, whom we undertake 
to a certain extent to educate, must attend at least 45 out 
of 90 evenings of the winter session of the night school. 
If they do not attend the required number I do not raise 
their wages until they have made up by extra attendance 
the deficiency of the former session. A few boys who are 
known to be better educated than the average and some 
who live far from a night school are excused. Each boy 
has 2d. a week deducted from his wages, and paid into the 
funds of the workmen’s reading rooms, and the committee 
of the reading rooms pay the school fees. Any of the 
boys, who are not apprentices, who wish to have 2d. a week 
deducted from their wages are treated in the same way as 
the apprentices. I did not find this system answer very 
well, as { got little or no assistance from the foremen, who 
encouraged the apprentices to think the rules would not 
be carried out, and indeed did what they could to prevent 
them, by getting the wages of boys who had not attended 
increased whenever an opportunity offered. About three 
or four years ago, having changed one of my chief foremen 
under whom the majority of the apprentices were engaged, 
I proposed, in addition to punishing for non-attendance, to 
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give premiums to those who attended best. Premiums of 
10s. were offered to each of the 10 boys who attended 
best, 5s. to each of the 10 who attended second best, and 
2s. 6d. to each of the 10 who attended third best; but no 
premiums were to be given to anyone who had not 
attended at least two-thirds of the evenings. At the same 
time premiums were offered of 10s. to the five best, 5s. to 
the five second best, and 2s. 6d. to the five third best 
answerers at the examination held by the inspector of 
schools at the end of the session. This was much more 
successful. 

The following gives the result of last year :— 


Number of boys under 18 ——- - - 78 
Number under 18 whose school fees were de- 
ducted from their wages - - - 5/ 
Number over 18 whose school fees were de- 
ducted from their wages - - - 41 
Number who attended school - - - 82 
Number who did not attend and lost their 
school fees - - - - - 16 
Number who attended over 40 evenings - 71 


Amount given in premiums 13/. 15s. 0d. Those who 
did not attend were generally either in the carriage de- 
partment, and therefore could not be punished by me, or 
they were in the last year of their apprenticeship and could 
not be punished. 

IfI can give you any other information I will be most 
happy, or if you wish to see me, if you let me know, I will 
go the first time I am in England. 

Tam, &c. 


Sir G. Young. A. M‘DonnELL. 


(85.) 
2, Bolton Row, Mayfair, W. 
October 18th, 1875. - 
I Bec to submit to the notice of the Royal Com- 
missioners on the Factory and Workshops Acts the en- 
closed notes on the physique of the factory children, and 
to say that I shall be glad to give evidence on the subject 
if the Commissioners should require me. 
Tam, &c. - 
The Secretary of the Royal Cuaries RoBerts. 
Commission, Factory Acts, &c., 
32, Abingdon St., 8. W. 


SIR, 


(85a.) 
On the Puysiaur of Facrory CHILDREN. 


My attention has been called to the evidence given-by 
Dy. Ferguson, of Bolton, before the Royal Commission of 
the Factory and Workshops Acts, and published in the 
“Times ”’ newspaper. While ready to admit to the utmost 
the ill effects on the constitution of children of the substi- 
tution of tea or coffee for milk in their diet, and the 
degenerating effects of intemperance in the parents, and 
worse still, intemperance and the !use of tobacco by their 
children, I am disposed to think that Dr. Ferguson has 
very much overstated his case, and his experience of the 
degeneracy of the factory population is not borne out by 
my wider and equally exact observations. On the con- 
trary, there is evidence of improvement in the physique of 
the factory children, 

In the winter of 1872-3 I was engaged with others in 
investigating this subject, for the purposes of Dr. Bridges’ 
and Mr. T. Holmes’ “Report to the Local Government 
“ Board on the proposed changes in hours and ages of 
“ employment in textile factories,’ and I had oppor- 
tunities of examining, weighing, and measuring many 
thousands of factory children in Bolton (Dr. Ferguson’s 
town), Bury, Rochdale, and other manufacturing districts, 
and afterwards of comparing them with children in York, 
and the agricultural districts in the north riding; and the 
following notes taken at the time will show the results of 
my investigations :— 

The factory children are fairly well developed, and are 
remarkably free from constitutional diseases, with the 
exception of a disposition of flat-foot and a relaxed state of 
the ligaments of the knee and elbow joints, they are free 
from deformities. 

In general conformation of body the factory children do 
not compare favourably with the agricultural. In the 
manufacturing towns the children are shorter of stature, 
have thick limbs and large feet and hands, and, though 
muscular and in tolerable condition as to fat, they produce 
the impression on the mind of having bodies too old for 
their heads and ages. 

Flat-foot and a general disposition to knock-knee is 
very common among the factory children and increases 
with their age; while both these deformities are rare among 
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agricultural children, among whom, indeed, there is a 
disposition to the opposite state of bow-leg. A few cases 
of slight deformity of the chest came under my notice, but 
im no instance did I find a marked ricketty affection of the 
long bones, or of the bones of the face. 

Scrofula, like ricketts, appears to be equally rare among 
the factory and the agricultural population. I observed a 
few cases of scars in the neck, but these were most pro- 
bably the seqguele of the eruptive fevers, as in most 
instances not other signs of scrofula existed. 

In a large majority of the factory children the gums 
were red and spongy, but did not bleed, nor were there 
any other signs of scurvy. It is probable that this state of 
gums is due to a deficient supply of vegetables in the 
dieting of the children. From numerous inquiries made 
among the children themselves, I learned that they 
generally have meat and potatoes on three days of the 
week for dinner, and bread and butter, with tea or coffee, 
the remainder. The other meals consisted also of bread 
and butter and tea or coffee, and not of oatmeal and milk 
porridge as formerly. 

The jdevelopment and condition of the teeth in the fac- 
tory children was very unsatisfactory. Many of {the teeth 
were irregular, of a bad colour, and badly shaped. Teeth 
with contracted crowns, serrated edges, and deep perpen- 
dicular grooves were common; others were marked with 
deep transverse grooves, as if a file had been drawn across 
them, and when caires existed, which was very often, it 
was generally in the course of one of these grooves. All 
these imperfections in the teeth point to some fault in the 
health and nutrition of the child during the early stages 
of its development, but were not due to congenital syphilis. 

The personal habits and condition of the factory child- 
ren contrasted very unfavourably with those injthe agricul- 
tural districts. ‘They were dirty in both body and clothes ; 
the hair unkempt and almost invariably swarming with 
lice; an irregular form of prurigo—almost the only skin 
disease found among them—and marks of scratching on 
the chest and back pointed to the existence of body lice 
also. Few of the children were free from the marks of 
flea-bites. In all these particulars there was a marked im- 
provement going from east to west, Bolton being the worst 
and Rochdale the best. 

With the exception of the flat-foot (which is clearly due 
to the standing position) and the somewhat stunted growth 
of the children, nearly the whole of the disadvantages the 
factory children labour under are to be attributed to social 
causes rather than factory work, causes such as Dr. Fer- 
guson so forcibly denounces, and which the Commissioners 
regret their inability to meddle with, and the only remedy 
for which would be the prohibition of mothers from work- 
ing in factories and neglecting their homes and children. 
My picture of the health and physique of the children is 
not, however, so dark and hopeless as Dr. Ferguson’s, and 
there is statistical evidence which supports my question. 

The following accounts of the weights of factory and 
non-factory children given in the Report of the Factory 
Commission for 1833, and in Bridge’s and Holmes’ Report 
to the Local Government Board for 1873—an interval of 
40 years—shows a marked advantage in favour of the 
children of the present day. For the purpose of comparison 
I add also the weights of some London charity school 
children and public and middle class school boys, the 
former probably being the lowest and the latter the highest 
types of our English race at their respective ages at the 
present time :— . 
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From the table it will be seen that a factory child of the 
present day of the age of nine years weighs as much as one 
of 10 did in 1833, one of 10 now as much as one of 11 
then, and one of 11 now as much as one of 12 then; and 
a still greater difference is observable in the non-factory 
classes. I regret that the statistics do not include the 
higher ages of 13 and 14, referred to especially by Dr. Fer- 
guson ; but our investigations were limited to children under 
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At the age of eight years the rate 15°1 per 1,000 is below 
the general rate of the agricultural children ; a year later, 
however, the factory work has increased the number of cases 
threefold! No similar rate of increase occurred among the 
agricultural children, the slight amount found among them 
being irrespective of age. : ol 

From a physical point of view only, 1 am of opinion 

hat— 
: A child under the age of 10 years should not be allowed 
to work in a factory or workshop; 

From the age of 10 to that of 14 they might be allowed 
to work half-time at occupations which do not re- 
quire much physical strength, or a constrained position 
of either standing, walking, or sitting ; 

From the age of 14 to 18 they might be allowed to work 
three-quarters time, and after that age full time in fac- 
tories and workshops. 

(These rules should apply equally to both sexes.) 

Mothers should be prohibited from work altogether for 

six weeks after their confinements, and should only be 
allowed to work half-time during the period of nursing, 
which might be fixed at a minimum of six months after 
confinement. This might help to check the high rate of 
infant mortality which exists among the factory population 
(and might also hope to check illegitimacy), and it would 
give more time for the women to attend to their domestic 
duties, which are so shamefully neglected by the factory 
operatives. : 
Le showing the Wricurs of Facrory and Non- 
ioe Spit 24 Psa in the YEAR 1833, and the 
Heicuts, Wrieuts, and Cuesr Girrus of Fac- 
Tory and Non-Facrory CHILDREN and of PuBric 
Scnoot Boys in 1873. 
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Nors.—I think the schools in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts should be placed under the factory inspectors or should 
be under special medical inspectors, as the attendance of 
the factory children is compulsory. From a sanitary point 
of view the children are often placed under more favourable 
circumstances in the factories than in the schools. Many 
of the schools I visited were crowded to excess, and in some 
instances the children were massed two or three deep 
in classes forming almost solid squares. There was no 
adequate lavatory accommodation. The ventilation was 
bad in many instances, or seemed bad from the stink of the 
children’s dirty clothes, and during the cold weather the 
rooms were imperfectly warmed. The waterclosets were in 
many instances filthy and insufficient, and in some instances 
I was told they were common to both sexes. Many of the 
schools were well constructed and in a proper sanitary 
state. 

CuarLes Roperrs, 
Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, &c., &c. 
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I wish to add a few remarks to my evidence. I was ex- 
amined somewhat at a disadvantage, my answers were not 
at the time printed for the Commissioners, and the Chair- 
man said he would examine me again when he came into 
my district, but the only day the Commission sat at West 
Bromwich the whole time was taken up with other people. 

It may seem strange that I should recommend the 
reduction of the age in iron mills from 13 to 12. I do so 
after long and careful study, because— 

I. Owing to the night turn boys under 15 cannot be em- 
ployed at all in iron mills. It follows, therefore, that, in 
places where there are no other factories, boys are debarred 
altogether from work till they are 13. This I beg to assert 
is injurious in eyery respect. Injurious to the boys them- 
selves, and injurious to the country in general. 

II. What are boys to do if they are not at work? They 
steal coal and get imprisoned; they will not work at all 
when they reach the age of 13. In the expressive language 
of the Black Country, they are nothing but “ Rodneys.” 

III. The present generation of the working classes particu- 
larly dishkes to work at ail. This is especially the case in 
iron mills owing to night work. Boys who do not work in 
iron mills till they are 13 will never, if they can possibly 
help it, work there at all. This difficulty will be increased 
if the age is raised to 14, unless a boy passes a standard, 
Many boys will never pass any standard, and if there is te 
be any regulation in this respect I strongly urge that it 
should be a certain number of school attendances, and not 
a certain standard. In fact I believe that the limit of age 
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at 13 is at present constantly infringed in many districts, 
or many works would stop altogether, and I may almost 
assert that the slightest additional restriction will very 
nearly kill the iron trade, if really and effectually carried 
out. 

The answers to the above will probably be— 

I. It is bad for the health of boys to work at night too 
young. I have already shown that when at work they get 
better food. 

IT. School boards will be appointed to see that boys 
attend school instead of stealing coal, &c. 

On this head I could enlarge to any amount, but I will 
try to give briefly a few particulars :— 

1. Many places have no school boards, nor can they at 
present be compelled to elect any, for they have complied 
with all the requirements of the Act. Oldbury, for in- 
stance, is in this position; yet the population there is, if 
possible, more lawless than that of the Lye. They may 
not be quite so uncouth, but they are probably more deter- 
mined to set all law at defiance. It was the violence and 
lawlessness of the Oldbury people that compelled the 
Government to take the duty off bricks all over the 
kingdom. 

2. If forced to elect boards, the latter cannot be made to 
put the compulsory clauses in motion. 

3. The moment boards are elected, the members fight 
about the religious question, and do nothing at all till they 
have built board schools, which probably are not necessary. 
The Tipton board was in existence three years before a 
single child was compelled to go to school. ‘The Harborne 
board has been in existence two years without using 
compulsion. 

4, Even when, in what is called working order, the boards 
do not make all the children attend school, or keep them out 
of the factories at night. The West Bromwich board is 
reported by the school inspectors as one of the best in the 
kingdom, yet children work at night there. The Tipton 
visiting officer keeps a bootmaker’s shop, with a workshop 
behind, and cannot devote all his time to visiting. 

5. All cases have to be reported to a committee of the 
board before prosecution ; this committee may meet nomi- 
nally once a fortnight; often the members are absent, and 

a child works six or eight weeks after being reported, work- 
ing perhaps 7s. to 10s. a week; the parents do not thus 
care for the fine. 

6. The Walsall visiting officer is reported to haye said 
that he does not care what happens provided that he can 
only damage the church schools. I cannot answer for the 
truth of this, but I can say this much, none of the mana- 
gers of the denominational schools in that place will report 
the absence of children to the board for fear the children 
will be taken from them and sent to board schools. Any- 
one taking a walk through Walsall can see for himself 
dozens of children playing in the streets who ought to be 
at school. 

7. There are school boards in both Birmingham and 
Smethwick. I have works in the latter place just on the 
boundary of the two, and boys come from both. I have 
lately caught a dozen children in these works not attending 
school, and for every one I catch probably three escape. 
One day last week I waited outside a large iron mill at 
West Bromwich ; it is little use my going inside; and I 
caught a boy of 11 coming out. He had been at work 
night and day turns for six months. Half a dozen others 
coming out caught sight of me, and at once bolted across 
a field. I think, therefore, 1 may say to the Commissioners 
* Put not your faith in school boards.” 

What I have stated will prove that even existing regula- 
tions are not observed. Though the Black Country 
population may be rougher than in other places, still I fear 
the law is more or less evaded everywhere. As to assis- 
tance, I still think that of the police would be best. If I 
had an assistant he would soon be known, but had I the 
power to say to a policeman, “ I know that such and such 
“a girl is working in such and such a brickyard,” and 
had I the power to compel him to go and see her at work, 

I could do more good than with many assistants. The 
factory inspectors ought to have more power over the 
police. 

I beg to offer, for the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners, a solution of the brickmaking question. J think 
I may take for granted that the Commissioners will con- 
clude that there is no essential distinction between fire and 
other brickmaking—this leaves ornamental work. I ven- 
ture to suggest that the Commissioners should first of all 
decide what constitutes ornamental work, and in the next 
place lay down a law that no man claiming a privilege on 
the score of ornamental work shall make any other kind 
of bricks and tiles on the same or immediately adjoining 

premises. This will prevent small girls working at brick- 
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making, under colour of making ornamental tiles. One 
man in Oldbury has begun to wheel clay instead of having 
it carried by girls. He says it saves him money, and this, 
I believe, will prove to be the way out of the difficulty. 

One of the Commissioners, glancing at my written 
answers, after | had been verbally examined, said to me, 
“ You do not propose to do away with the half-hour’s 
ff Abe in foundries altogether? I thought it was essen- 
* tial P”? 

To this I think I may unhesitatingly answer, yes, I have, 
by putting every obstacle in the way and by compelling a 
register of such overwork to be kept, completely knocked 
this half-hour on the head in my district, and I believe it 
to be totally unnecessary. I should make the same answer 
to the overtime of females in warehouses. In fact, I believe 
that, instead of any finical arrangements, such as are in the 
Act of 1874, the best plan is to get rid of every possible 
modification of the existing Acts. 

I would suggest, for the consideration of the Commis- 
sioners, the following as to meal hours :—“ Where in any 
‘* factory the hours are from 6 to 6, and the females 
** never begin work till 8, they need not haye a break- 
“ fast half-hour, but may work during the time the men 
** and boys are at breakfast.”? The effect of this would 
probably be that the hours of labour for females would 
generally be 8 a.m. to 6 p.m., with an hour for dinner. 

A great point was made at Birmingham by some tube 
makers about working boys overtime when the weather is 
hot in the middle of the day. 

I beg to point out that tube making is not hotter than 
iron making, and that if a tube maker worked two hours 
over at night there is no possible means of proving that he 
stopped two hours in the middle of the day. One firm 
in this trade also applied for leaye to work boys at night. 
This firm is in my district, and as I have gone fully into 
this question with the managers in past years, I yenture to 
hope that no such privilege will be granted. 

At the risk of being tedious I must add that I do not 
altogether join in the cry against the certifying surgeons; 
and I think, if the Commissioners look back over the 
evidence, they will see (I believe) that not a single firm or 
person from my district made any complaint on this score. 
I fear the system has been shockingly mismanaged, that 
persons have often been appointed who were totally unfit, 
and that there are are some now who ought to be igno- 
miniously dismissed, but all this does not prove the 
necessity for their total abolition. Nor am I aware of any 
satisfactory substitute except that each occupier should be 
compelled to obtain the certificate of birth. 

Considerable stir was made about Good Friday. I can- 
not see that this is any hardship to any one, except, perhaps, 
in the case of iron mills, but at any rate I wish to point 
out that it would be no hohday to substitute Easter 
Monday for Good Friday. Haster Monday is already a 
holiday in the Black Country. The abolition of holiday 
on Good Friday is equal to taking away a holiday alto- ' 
gether. 

G. J. Lzaron BLENKINSOPP, 


(87a.) Transmitted by Mr, Brewer. 


Crown Chain and Anchor Works, 
Dear Sir, Old Hill, near Dudley, April 27, 1875. 
I puLy received the paper containing the report on 
the chain trade in the Black Country, for which accept my 
thanks. ‘ 
I am quite sure that the report is written entirely one- 
sided, which is altogether unfair, and in my opinion it has 
been done with the view of assisting the Walsall work- 
people. I have not the least doubt but what more than 
twice the quantity of chainmakers in this district possess 
property of their own to what they do at Walsall; the 
great difference in wages is a mistake, and requires to 
be explained, for instance, | pay for one class of =, chain, 
39s. 6d. per cwt., and another class of the same size, 24s. 4d. 
per cwt. for making, although the difference appears great 
in the price, I can assure you that the nett earnings of the 
workmen could not be better equalized. I shall at all times 
feel a pleasure in communicating to you any information 
respecting my own business. 
Tam, &c. 
W. H. Brewer, Esq. JOHN GREEN. 
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Halesowen, near Birmingham, 
Drar Sir, April 1st, 1875. . 
; _T am in due receipt of your favour of the ult. 
in reply as regards the employment of women ad young 
children in the making of spikes and large nails, I do not 
see how itis tobe put a stop to, so long as some of the 
principal houses in the nail trade purchase spikes, &c. 
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from parties that employ women and children in their 
manufacture. No doubt the regular workmen felt much 
aggrieved, and if continued must bring down their wages. 
Spikes so made are at the present time offered to the trade 
about 9s. per cwt. less in wages than the trade lists, and 
which we are paying our workmen; from time imme- 
morial women have made large nails at the Lye Waste up to 
four inches, which are quite large enough for any woman 
to make. Young children should not be allowed by the 
trade to make large nails at all. 


I remain, &c. 
W. H. Brewer, Esq., Tuomas BALL. 
Stourbridge. 
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DEAR Sir, Cracey Head, March 31st, 1875. 

WE read your letter this morning, and in reply to 
the same we suggest the following alterations in female 
and child labour. 

One of the evils arising from female labour is the 
number of hours they are allowed to work, being so many 
hours in excess of a great deal of male labour. We would 
suggest that all females, married and single, commence 
work not earlier than 8 a.m. and not work later than 
7pm. We would suggest that every occupier or owner of 
a chain shop should be served with a copy of the rules, 
and that the said rules be made a byelaw to hang them 
up in the said shops. 

P.S.—And that the Factory Acts, as it relates to female 
labour and boys under the age of 18 years, should cease 
labour on Good Fridays aid other holidays, the same be 
extended to the Workshop Regulation Act. 

We remain, &c. 
Epwarp BENNETT. 
Sauu Hinewey. 
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Cemetery Road, Halesowen, 
Dear Sir, March 15th, 1875. 

In reply to your letter I beg to state that I am 
very glad to hear from you that you are taking up the 
matter, for I verily believe that if women and children are 
not stopped working at such large nails the trade will be 
entirely ruined, and anything f can do to assist you I shall 
only be too glad to do it, and I know John Price and 
Isaiah Wilkes will do the same. I was talking the matter 
over to a nail master yesterday, and he assured me it 
would be the best thing that ever happened to the large 
nail trade to stop women and children working at the 
trade ; but he was of opinion that it would be quite best for 
you to go and see the nails made for yourself by women, 
and then ask for one of each sort; nevertheless, if you wish 
me to get you one of each sort I will do so with pleasure. 
Now, about the weight of the olivers,a woman would 
require an oliver from 18 to 24lbs. for heading, and she 
would be required to pull the oliver down from three to 
five times to head one, and the oliver to point would be 
from 10 to 14 lbs., and she would have to pull it down 
from six to eight times, besides the hand hammer in her 
hand about 3 lbs. to make 6-inch or 7-inch spikes. Women 
never ought to make larger than a 30-pound rose, or 
larger than a 20-pound canister (sunk) clout. I will tell 
you more when J see you. 

/ _ Tremain, &e. 
Secretary to the Hundred JOSEPH PARTRIDGE. 
Nail Makers Union. 
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j Rowley, April Ist, 1875. 
In reply to your letter of the 30th of March, I 
write to give you all the information I can in reference to 
labour performed by women and children. No work that 
is termed hundred work ought to be performed by women 
nor children, arid more so those of tender years: It often 
happens that a drunken husband leaves a wife and two or 
three children to perform heavy and hard work, while he 
will spend the whole of the week at the beerhouse; and 
also there wants something done to put away the girls 
of tender years from being sent into those factories where 
obscene language is daily uttered before young girls. If 
under-aged girls are restricted from working in brickyards 
by the Factory Act, why not girls be restricted from work- 
ing in what I term dens, where the most filthy utterances 
are sent forth by both married and single men. As regards 
the thousand nails, it would be a very great difficulty in 
using restrictions in this class of industry, say 50 rose 
nails, this is the very largest of thousand nails made, and 
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if women were prevented from making them men could not 
get a living at making them. But when you go to Hales- 
owen call on Mr. Ephraim Ball, and ask him his thoughts 
on that subject. J must say that, in reference to the hours 
of women’s labour, seven hours is as much as they ought 
to work a day, and J call your attention to women going 
into factories to heat and treadle for their husbands, and 
take the greatest part of the work, and are subject to hear 
the most filthy ‘utterances sent forth that are most de- 
grading to common decency. Also women in nail shops 
are put to make snap-head rivets larger than they are able 
to make. Hoping the time is not far distant when Govern ; 
ment inspection will step in and rectify all these evils, 
IT remain, &e. 
To W. H. Brewer, Esq. Joun Pricz. 


ete 
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Dear Sir, Rowley, 11th June 1875. 
Tue first evil we want abolished is the putting of 
young children to work so early. I am sorry to say that I 
have witnessed, within the last 18 months, a boy not more 
than eight years of age working at shoe nail, and when he 
had to bring down the tommy hammer, he had to hold him- 
self by the frame of the block. Itis a standing disgrace 
to put children to work at such tender years. No male or 
female ought to be put to learn the trade till they are 10 
years of age, and, as regards female labour, no female ought 
to work longer than from 7 o’clock a.m. till 6 p.m.; nor 
will the labour performed by men ever be properly remu- 
nerated while girls and women are allowed to perform 
men’s work. I will furnish the Commissioners with a large 
plate nail, and one of the small make, and they will be 
fully convinced, when they see the large make, that it is 
wrong for women to make them. This class of large nail, 
termed cut-nail, is made both in the workshops and in the 
factories, mostly in the factories, by young boys and girls, 
and also married women. A woman should not make 
anything in the shape of a rose-nail larger than a 40-pound 
to the 1,000. In plate-nail, no female should make larger 
than a 20-pound nail tothe 1,000, and in the rivet trade no 
female ought to make larger than a4 rivet. I shall bring 
beth a spike and a large plate nail and a } rivet to show to 
you or the Commissioners. Gas holder rivets have been 
made by women, and it is a standing disgrace to any 
married man tO put his wife to make them. ‘These are 
great evils that I hope will be abolished. The hours of 
labour want to be restricted in boys from 13 years to 16, so 
that they shall have a chance to go to a night school. 
From 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. is quite hours enough for them to 
work, and as regards male adults, at all ages, from 6 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. is too many hours. We shall never be a happy 
class of people till Government takes a controlling power 
over us. I hope all these evils will be remedied. I have 

sent to Isaiah Wilkes, of Sedgeley, to ask him to attend. 

Tam, &c. 
JOHN PrRIcE. 


(88.) 


West Tower, Marple, Cheshire, 
Dear Sir, October 2, 1875. 

I senp you herewith a copy of the “ report,” which I 
forwarded through Mr. Sale, and which you may probably 
ere this have received. 

(See Appendix C, p. 117, Answers of Mr. Sale.) 

I also send you a PS., or addendum, embodying a report 
as to the actual condition (as far as education) of the men, 
their wives and children, living on board their boats, as 
noted during the first week of September at Marple 
Locks, and which discloses so completely the want of edu- 
cation among them, that I need not make any comment _ 
upon it. 

Though the facts, however, ave clear and precise, the 
remedy is a much more complex and difficult proverb to 
solve: Youask my opinion as to whether the residence of 
children in boats might be prohibited, adducing the fact 
that some proprietors do forbid it. — . 

I apprehend, however, that in such a case it is merely a 
contract between master and servant, which, if the latter 
does not like, he may simply xeject and leave. But to 
prohibit by law is a very different, and (as I think) a much 
more difficult, matter to carry cut. 

First, there is always such a jealousy of the State inter- 
fering between parent and child, that it would require a 
very urgent case indeed to justify it. But, if it seemed right 
to enact such a prohibition, how could it be carried out ? 

To how much evasion and deceit would it give rise ? 

And would there not be loud complaints that the work 
in canals could not be carried out—for they ply by night 
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as well as by day-—and you would thus separate a man 
from his family for a week or more together. 

Whilst, however, I don’t see how you can by law pro- 
hibit the practice, I think very much could be effected by 
vigilant supervision and regulation. 

1 would at once prohibit all Sunday labour on canals; 
the immediate effect of which would be that all boats would 
rendezvous at certain places on the Saturday night, and 
this would open a door of usefulness into which many 
would gladly enter, so as to get the children at least into 
the Sunday school; and in many cases no doubt both the 
children and their parents might thus be drawn into, at 
least occasional, going either to church or chapel. U 

Nor would the benefits end with Sunday, the education 
thus obtained would not only be ef great use in itself, but 
would probably produce and imerease the desire for more 
learning, and for good and useful books. This has been 
the case to my knowledge with those children who are able, 
by residence in Marple, to have the advantages of our 
Sunday schools. i 

I am also of opinion that if this restriction on Sunday 
traffic were at once rigorously enforced, we should see very 
marked results from the attendance of children at Sunday 
schools, whilst the publicity attending such a step would 
draw general attention to this hitherto neglected class, and 
gradually prepare the way for more extended efforts in the 
same direction, especially as there would then be consider- 
able experience gained from this first essay in legislation, 
which would doubtless prove the most reliable basis on 
which to build further enactments of a legislative character. 

Sir George Young. F. Cooprr. 


(88a.) 


The following have no dwelling-place whatever except 
the cabins of their own boats. : 


: No educati 
J.G., wife and 4 children. ee Bch 


From Prestolee. 


whatever. 

TAS). 4} 2 a3 - Do. 
GO) 3; 4 Ke Staffordshire. Do. 
Jo Wat 3 of Runcorn. Do. 
Ges? i; 4 43 Marple. - Do. 
JeGors 5 i Ratcliffe. Do. 
GAYS 3 Ba Wheelock. Do. 
JOB; 5 35 Runcorn. Do. 
A Wt es 3 ce :; Do. 
Bi Jee ss 4 #3 Staffordshire. 7 Do. 
H.M.., 5 Ms Runcorn. Do. 
BeuRsi,. 1 as 4, Do. 
Saunier 1 a 4 Do. 
J.W.;, 4 a Stonetrough. A little, 

48 children, 

14 men. 

14 wives. 

76 


None of the children go to school, and, with the excep- 
tion ot two in the Stonetroughk boat, none of the whole 76 
had any education whatever. 


(89.)—Mrmoranpum by Mr. Woop, Sus-[yspecror 
FOR THE NorrHAmpron? District. 


The following remarks relate to trades and handicrafts 
at present under the Workshop Act. My district being 
essentially a workshop district. 

Certain handicrafts are carried on in the cottage homes 
of the people without any definite system, or hours of 
work. ‘The intervals of housework, nursing, &c. are filled 
up by the women and children working at these handi- 
crafts. In my present district they are lace-making and 
straw-plaiting. The chief evil attending this class of work 
is the irregular school attendance. This would probably 
be better, at any rate more easily, dealt with by school 
boards or other similar machinery for general compulsory 
school attendance than by factory inspectors. A lesser 
evil, as not obtaining so extensively, is the practice of 
working late in the evenings. The Workshop Act says 
that a child shall not work after 8 p.m. The villagers 
generally retire between 9 p.m. and 10 p.m., and at times 
the children work until those hours. The rural police go 
on duty about this time, and such practices could be most 
easily detected by them. As indicated by the above 
remarks, I would recommend that certain handicrafts, here 
termed “ domestic handicrafts,”’ should when carried on 
“at home” be excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
Factory Acts, and as there is no abrupt line of demarcation 
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between these handicrafts and other trades, they should be 
specially named in a schedule. The same handicrafts when 
carried on under the regular workshop system, as in 
“Jace-schools ” and “ plait-schools,”? where many children 
are gathered together away from home would be better 
retained under the Factory Acts. 


Procedure before Magistrates. 


The present system might appear as devised to prevent 
inspectors taking prosecutions. All cases being now taken 
under the Summary Jurisdiction Act, the inspector has 
only the status of an ordinary complainant, against whom 
the above Act enforces certain tests to prove bona fides 
before a summons is given. I can give instances of loss 
of much time and money, by my having to go long 
distances simply to appear before magistrates to ask for 
and “swear” to summonses before I could obtam them, 
Under the old Factory Acts summonses could be procurec. 
by writing to the magistrate’s clerk. I think this provisior. 
ought to be restored. 

In many cases inspectors are opposed by solicitors, who 
are privileged to point out and remark upon the law as 
affecting the case, and to give a slight connected sketch 
of the evidence, before submitting the witnesses to the 
Bench. It is now objected that as factory inspectors have 
only the status of an ordinary complainant, and as they 
are not solicitors, they cannot be allowed this privilege of 
a solicitor, hence the inspectors are placed on very. unequal 
terms in these cases, and I attribute the loss of some of my 
cases to this cause, for the magistrates and their clerks are 
not always well read in the whole of the Factory Acts. 
I think that the inspectors should have the status and 
privileges of a solicitor when conducting cases for the 
Government. 

There is no objection to the onus of proof being laid 
upon the inspector, but many very unnecessary proofs are 
required by the Workshop Act. If a child be found 
working, both the parent and the employer may in certain 
circumstances be fined. The parent is liable, under the 
15th section, if the child has not attended schoo! for 
10 hours per week “ during the whole of which week it is 
“so employed.” In nine cases out of 10 in my district 
it is impossible to prove what the child was doing “ during 
‘the whole”? of any week whatever. The employer is 
liable, under the 16th section, if he has not obtained a 
school certificate, but the inspector must first prove that 
the child has worked for this employer for “a period 
“ amounting in the whole to not less than 14 days.’ 
This I find equally impossible to prove. Practically, 
whenever an inspector finds a child working he has to 
make..an investigation, and ought to obtain impossible 
legal proofs, before he can show that the parent ought to 
have sent the child to school, or the employer ought to 
have obtained a school certificate. All this waste of time 
and of effort would be avoided by simply enacting that 
whenever a child is found working, the school certificate 
for the preceding week shall be produced on demand. To 
effect this it would only be necessary that a child should 
attend school for a week and obtain a school certificate 
before being allowed to commence work, and then after 
having begun work the certificates would be obtained as 
at present. 


Proof of Age. 


The factory form of birth register should be sufficient 
evidence of age, on part of the inspector, unless better 
proof can be produced by the defence. 


School Attendance. 


At present I can only prove the non-attendance at 
school by subpeening the principal school teachers, but, by 
their being obliged to give evidence publicly against the 
people, much local ill-feeling attaches to them and their 
influence for good is lessened. Indeed, so great has this 
evil proved that I do not now enforce ‘this 15th section, 
nor do I call teachers into court. The written declaration 
of a teacher might be evidence, unless better evidence was 
produced for the defence. 


(90.)—See Evidence, Q. 19,870. Memorandum sub- 
mitted by the United Bleachers’ Association of 
Lancashire. 


The Committee appointed by the United Bleachers’ 
Association have carefully considered the further evidence 
tendered by Mr. William Brownlow, Mr. William Taylor, 
and Mr. Robert Whittle, and beg respectfully to submit to 
the Gommissioners the following remarks thereon :— 
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Question 19,875.—Mr. Taylor’s evidence about the case 
of James Hayes, alleged to have been dismissed from Mort- 
field Bleachworks for taking part in the agitation. 

We subjoin Messrs. Thos. Cross & Co.’s explanation, 
which contains also remarks on high-pressure kiers and 
the employment of boys in clamp rooms. 


“Dear Sir,—With reference to the statements made 
about us before the Commission, James Hayes was dis- 
charged from our employ for neglecting to come to his 
work at the proper hour. We keep a book in which the 
names of all those who come more than 10 minutes late in 
the morning are entered; his name appears, out of 77 
continuous working days previous to his receiving notice, 
56 times. He was also continually late on his return from 
his dinner. Till now we were not aware that he had got 
signatures to any petition. As for the high-pressure kiers, 


we this morning took the temperature inside the kiers as. 


the cloth was commencing running in; we found the tem- 
peratures inside the same as in the rest of the building, 
namely, 66°, The boys work in their ordinary clothes, 
and we have previously heard no objections to their use, 
though we have had one at work for some time. 
“We are, Sir, 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“Mortfield, Nov. 26. THos. Cross & Co.” 


We employ no boys in our clamp rooms, and the windows 
are almost constantly open; when closed the cloth does 
not dry so well. 

Questions 19,875 to 19,885.—Dismissal of men for getting 
petitions signed. 

We beg to refer to Messrs. Cross’s letter above, and we 
wish generally with reference to these alleged cases to say 
that we are not aware of any case of the dismissal of a 
workman solely for taking round a petition for signature ; 
but as such a thing obviously could not be done without a 
great loss of time, it is not unreasonable to suppose that an 
employer would Object to it. 

The subjoined letter explains the case of A. B. at Great 
Lever Bleachworks :— 


“ Great Lever Works, near Bolton, 
“ DEAR SIR, 6th December 1875. 

“In answer to yours, we beg to say that we dis- 
charged the man (A. B.) Booth for inattention to his work. 
We had contemplated it for some time, and his conduct 
continuing so unsatisfactory, we gave him proper notice. 

“ The taking round the petition had nothing whatever to 
do with the case, nor did Booth mention it to us during 
the time he was serving his notice. 

“ Dear Sir, yours very respectfully, 
“ Jno. Smitu, Jun., & Co. 

“J. Stanning, Esq., Leyland.” 


Question 19,890.—High-pressure kiers. 

This is the first occasion that any member of the com- 
mittee has ever heard of the slightest objection to the use 
of high-pressure kiers since the improved method of work- 
ing them has been introduced. It is admitted that at 
Mortfield Bleachworks the best available means are used 
to cool them, and we beg to refer to Messrs. Cross’s 
letter above as regards the temperature inside them. We 
subjoin Mr. ‘Thos. Hardcastle’s statement with respect to 
them. 


(Patent High-pressure Kiers.) 


In answer to the statement of Messrs. Brownlow, Taylor, 
and Whittle, that great hardships are undergone by the 
boys employed) in plaiting the cloth into the patent 
high-pressure kiers, we reply that in all well-regulated 
bleachworks the arrangements for workng them are such 
that no exhaustion or hardship to the boys can take place. 

There are four of these kiers in constant use at Mr. 
Hardcastle’s, Bradshaw Works, and the temperature inside 
them, during the month of November, has been from 58° F. 
to 62° F. The boys work in them for two hours at a time, 
and they frequently ask the foreman to allow them to go 
into them to work whenit is not their turn to do so. 

Question 19,894.—We may remark that the boys em- 
ployed in bleaching and dyeing works are, as a rule, re- 
markably healthy, and especially so in the bleaching 
department. 

Question 19,905.—Heavily filled goods, and dust from 
cloth. ; 

It is untrue that there are any grounds for com- 
plaint of unhealthiness in’ bleachworks, from the flour and 
other material used in stiffening the goods, floating in the 
air. We never heard of any complaints on this subject 
until it was raked up to serve the purposes of the present 
agitation. 

Question 19,812.—It is certainly not true that dust flies 
off and fills the air in the process of drying. aa 

XK 


Question 19,913.—Employment of women and boys in 
clamp rooms. 

We can only repeat what we before stated, that we have 
made inquiries from the largest clamp finishers in the trade, 
and cannot find that boys or women are employed in any 
case. In fact, the work is of such a nature that boys 
under 18, unless exceptionally tall, could not possibly do 
it, and it is not the custom of the trade to employ any but 
adults. 

Question 19,917.—Where steam pipes traverse rooms, 
except when used to warm the rooms for the convenience 
of the workpeople, they are, as a matter of economy for the 
master, almost invariably covered wich felt or some other 
substance to keep in the heat. 

Question 19,918.—Statement with reference to excessive 
heat of rooms where women are employed. 

We subjoin Mr. Bealey’s letter, which fully refutes the 
statement here made. 


“ Radcliffe, near Manchester, 
“ DEAR Sir, 26th November 1875. 
“THE room to which I suppose allusion is made in 
the further ‘ Operatives’ evidence,’ is a room in which we 
finish quilts, on ordinary drying cylinders. 

“The rooms are well ventilated by windows that can be 
opened to their full size. Ventilators are over all the 
machines (to take away the vapour arisiug from the 
drying pieces), which have been enlarged and altered, until 
with rare exceptions the moisture is effectually carried to 
the ouside through the roof. At the part of the room 
liable to the greatest heat, and occupied by the operatives, 
the thermometer to-day stood at 73° Fahrt. In the part of 
the room usually the coolest at 66° Fahrt., they had all 
the window ventilation closed. 

“The distances at which the female operatives (all women 
not girls) work from the drying cylinders, measured to the 
nearest point, vary from three yards to 15 yards. This isa 
portion of our works to attain which is an object of ambition 
among the women. 

“Our singeing room and grey stitching rooms are sepa- 
rated by a brick wall, and the distance from the singeing 
machine (a gas one) to the entrance of the stitching rooms, 
is 12 yards. 

“These rooms are each enclosed, and isolated from each 
other by doors. That separating the singeing room from 
a wide passage common to it and to the stitching rooms is 
an iron one. The general manager informs me that no 
complaint of smell has been made, and if it existed, it 
could easily be excluded from the stitchers’ rooms, and 
confined to the singeing room, by the operatives closing 
their respective doors. The grey rooms are adjoining 
the stitching rooms. Almost daily I call myself to look 
at the way bill; only once do I remember the smell of 
singeing, and then only in the wide passage before named. 
The iron door was open, and I found the singer passing 
the goods more rapidly through the machine than he ought 
to have done. In another part of the same singeing place, 
there is an ordinary firing plate, with the ordinary sheet-iron 
ventilator over it, the discharge from which is not left to 
pass into the air through the roof, but is taken into the 
main flue to a chimney 63 yards high. ‘The gas firing 
machine is discharged into the same chimney. A firing 
place more free from the smell of burning cotton I have not 
seen, and I have seen not a few. 

“To revert to the cylinder room; Jast summer I com- 
plained to the operatives that they did not attend to the 
ventilating or cooling windows; they had the control of 
them, and I then directed their manager to see that they 
did attend to them. 

“Yours very truly, 
RicHARD BEALEY.”’ 


Question 19,918.—Women employed in stitching cloth 
in the grey need not be exposed to offensive smells or heat, 
because in all well-regulated bleachworks the room in which 
they work is properly partitioned off from the room in which 
the cloth is singed. 

Question 19,920.—Making-up room at Messrs. Marsland’s, 

Subjoined is Mr. Marsland’s explanation. 


“Park Bleachworks, Stockport, 

“ Dear Sir, Noy. 29th, 1875. 

“In answer to your letter respecting the operatives’ 
evidence about our making-up room, it is right in some 
respects, so far as the number of hands employed and size 
of room, and also being under the stove. It has windows 
on both sides which open; also 14 ventilators over the 
windows, so that the room is never oppressive. It opens 
to the packing room at one end, which is without door, 
and is 90 feet by 33 feet, and about 20 feet high. So far 
as crevices are concerned, the stove floor is a three-inch 
plank, grooved and jointed with hoop iron, and quite new, 
so cannot have many crevices ; and if there were any they 
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would have a tendency to draw the cold air from the 
making-up room into the stove. The stove seldom exceeds 
100 degrees of heat. 
“Yours truly, 
«J. G. JOHNSON, 
«Pro Henry Marsland.” 


Questions 19,921 to 19,923.-Employment of boys im 
stoves. 

We reply that there is no necessity to employ boys to 
draw over ends, and in the new drying machines no boys 
enter the place for any purpose whatever. 

Questions 19,924 to 19,931.—Bleaching to stock is the 
natural and inevitable result of shortening the hours of 
labour, which renders it imperative in some branches of 
the trade for the merchant to prepare his goods beforehand 
for a busy season. We have no knowledge of any loss of 
wages from payments being withheld on account of goods 
stocked. It is customary when there is an extra quantity 
of goods in stock to make an allowance to the workpeople 
on that account. 

Question 19,938.—There can be no doubt whatever that 
several bleachers have permission to use the modification, 
and avail themselves of it. 

Question 19,940.—We consider the half hour for incom- 
plete process most important. In the case of a breakdown 
in the bleaching place, it is a matter of absolute necessity 
to complete the process. 

Question 19,951.—We repeat that boys are seldom, if 
ever, employed in clamping, and we believe that the state- 
ment as to temperature has been greatly exaggerated, rapid 
circulation of air rather than extreme heat being re- 
quired. 

Question 19,994.—Breakdowns. 

The privilege of fetching up time lost by breakdowns of 
machinery is most valuable to us, because, through the 
nature of our trade, and the heavy machinery we employ, 
our works are much more liable to breakdowns than the 
cotton factories,—and if we were not able to fetch up time 
so lost, we should ourselves, our customers, and our work~- 
people, at times suffer great loss. Mr. Hardeastle’s break- 
down, referred to by Messrs. T. B. and W., would have 
been one of a most serious character if he had been unable 
to fetch up the time lost, the goods he was engaged upon 
at the time being urgently required in that branch of the 
the London trade which employs so many sempstresses. 

In conclusion, we wish to draw your attention to the 
fact, that we have always been willing to carry out any 
reasonable suggestions that Her Majesty’s Inspectors have 
made to us, with the object of securing the health and 
comfort of the people employed in our works of bleaching 
and dyeing, and we feel sure that if you could thoroughly 
examine the various processes carried on by us, the 
groundless nature of the charges made against our trade 
by the promoters of the present agitation would-be appa- 
rent to you. Weare not afraid of the result of any inquiry, 
and desire that full investigation should be made. - 

We desire also to call your attention to the following letter, 
in answer to an inquiry from Mr, Stanning with reference 
to the comparative healthiness of the employment in bleach- 
works and cotton mills. Mr. Berry is the certifying sur- 
geon for the Leyland district :— 

“ Broadfield, Leyland, Preston, 

« DEAR SIR, 2nd December 1875. 
«7 wave stated in my evidence before the Factory 
and Workshops Acts Commission that the employment in 
bleachworks is healthy, and that I have known instances 
where young persons were recommended to find work in 
bleachworks in preference to cotton mills. Will you kindly 
say, speaking generally, whether you consider the work of a 
bleachworks more healthy for women and young persons 

than that of cotton mills ? : 

“ Yours truly, 
“ JoHN STANNING.” 


“ Prospect House, Leyland, 
“DEAR SIk, December 3rd, 1875. 
“Ix reply to your letter of the 2nd inst., I consider 
that employment for women and young persons in bleach- 
works far healthier than that of cotton mills. 
“Tam, &c. 
« JoHN BERRY. 
“J, Stanning, Esq., Broadfield, Leyland.” 


(91.)--Transmittep By Dr, C. D. Purpon, 
BELFAST. 
Dear SiR, Belfast, 16th February 1875. 
We have great pleasure in replying to your inquiry 
of to-day. At your request some time ago we placed a 
small steam pipe with blow-off jets in our flax hackling 
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room, similar to what we have used for many years in our 
flax preparing and carding rooms, and all our workers find 
great benefit from this arrangement, as it lays the dust, 
and makes a dusty room more comfortable than without 
the steam. Wherever we have used steam in this manner 
we have no hesitation in saying that it has benefited the 
workers, and has not in any manner, that we know of 
caused any injury to the machinery. We are most happy 
to state, we have always had your valuable assistance and 
advice where questions of this kind with regard to the 
health and welfare of our workers had to be Weded. and 
we consider that the visits of a medical man to al fan 
factories like this, is most decidedly to the advantage of 
both the workers and employers. Je 
Yours, &c. \ 
Joun Hinp anp Sons. 


(92.)—.See Evidence, Q, 18,412. 


Dear Sir, : 2nd October 1875. 

__ Tsewnp herewith a copy of instructions to inspectors, 
which may be regarded ascontaining the regulations of the 
Commissioners on the subject of factory children. 
* * * * * * * * 
T have, &c. 

W. A. Hunter, 
Chairman of Inspectors. 


(92a.)—Transmirtep By Mr. Huyrer. 


Education Office, - 
‘ 18th January 1873. 
As in several districts there are sane schools 
attended by children for only half-time, they being engaged 
during the remainder of the day at mills or factories, &c. ; 
the Commissioners have made the following regulation, in 
ie «hig the results’ fees claimable on the answering of such 
pupils. 
In cases where schools are attended by “ half-timers,”’ 
a where the half time does not exceed two hours each 
ay. 
To : 
Inspector of National Schools. 


Srr, 


—— 


(926.)--Transmittep BY Mr. Hunter. 


_ One hundred and eighty such attendances are required 
in order to entitle the teacher to payment of results’ fees on 
the pupils answering. 

Where the attendance amounts to three hours per day 
120\ such attendances will suffice to enable the teacher to 
claim payment for results. 

You will be good enough to communicate this order to 
the teachers interested, when next visiting their schools, 
and also observe its provisions when reporting for results’. 


feesa: : 
We are, &¢. 
(Signed) James KeEuzy, 5 : 
W. 4H. watered seprekariag. 
(92c.)—TransmitTeD By Mr. Hunter. 
Education Office, 
Str, 25th September 1868. 


We are to inform you that in all national schools at- 
tended by children who are employed in factories, the 
following regulation is required by the Commissioners of 
National Education to be observed :— 

“Where mill children attend the school for half-time, 
there must be a separate roll book and report book kept 
for such pupils; in the report book, the morning atten- 
dance being entered in one page, and the evening atten- 
dance in the opposite. The average of both attendances is 
to be required as the actual average for the half-time pupils, 
and this is to be added to the average of those who attend 
for the full time, appearing in a different report book, kept 
according to the usual rules of the Commissioners.” , 

We have to direct that you see that this regulation is 
carried out in all schools to which it is applied. aa 

Weare, &c. 
James Kuury, 
Wii. H. NEwE uz, 
To Secretaries. 
Inspector. ak. 
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(93.)—MEMoRANDUM SHOWING THE GROWTH OF THE 
Factory DrrartMENt, TRANSMITTED BY Mr. In- 
sPECTOR REDGRAVE. 
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A. Printworks brought under inspection. 
added. 

_B. On the retirement of Mr. Horner, in 1859, and of Sir John 
Kincaid, in 1861, the two vacancies were not filled up. Bleach- 
works, dyeworks, and lace factories brought under inspection, 
and three sub-inspectors added. 

C. Potteries, cartridge, lucifer match, fustian cutting, and 
paper staining factories brought under inspection, altogether, 
between 1861 and 1867, seven sub-inspectors added. 

D. All iron and miscellaneous works brought under inspec- 
tion. Two assistant inspectors appointed, and 12 additional 
sub-inspectors. 

E. Entire re-organisation of staff by which the services of 
four sub-inspectors were economised ‘Two additional assistant 
inspectors were appointed, and eight junior sub-inspectors, since 
inereased by one sub-inspector and three juniors. The diminu- 
tion of workshops in 1874 is probably due to the statement for 
1872 having included numerous workshops in which there were 
no femalés or young persons, and which were therefore not 
under inspection. 


One sub-inspector 


(94.) EMPLOYMENT Or Women, &c., in Sart Works. 
CHESHIRE. 


Salt mines being out of the question, salt works may be 
divided into two classes :— 

1. Those in which “coarse” or “ common ” salt is made. 

2. Those in which “fine” salt is made. In the former 

class the process is slow, and the work is done, as a 
rule, by men only. ‘ 

In the latter, women, young persons, and occasionally 
children are employed, in many instances in a proportion 
of 40 per cent. of the whole number of persons employed. 

To this class of works, therefore, the following remarks 
will relate. 

Salt works consist of a number of “ pans” in which the 
brine is boiled, and the usual practice is to allot each of 
these pans to an individual who contracts to make what 
salt he can for a stated sum per ton. It is obviously to 
his interest therefore to turn out as much as possible, and 
he needs assistance. But let him work as he will, he 
cannot make im his pan more than a certain quantity of 
salt per week, and his remuneration for that quantity is 
too small, at the current rate of wages, to be shared with 
another man, but he probably has a wife and children, who 
are able to render all the assistance he requires, he employs 
them, and is thus enabled to keep the whole of the earnings 
of his pan in his own family. 5 : 

With regard to the actual work of the women, they may 
occasionally, during the temporary absence of their husbands 
for exemple, be employed in “ drawing ” the salt from the 
pans, but I have rarely seen them so engaged; they are 
generally employed in filling the tubs, and carrying them 
when full to the stoves in which the salt is dried. As 
these tubs are heavy, weighing from 28 to 30 lbs., the work 
would of course be severe if continuous, but from the 
nature of the process (the pans cannot be drawn more than 

‘three times in the course of 24 hours) it cannot be con- 
tinuous, and therefore, I think, is not open to prohibition 
on the ground of severity. But if females under the age 
of 16 years are prohibited from working in brickfields on 
the ground of morality, it is a matter for consideration 
whether some similar restriction should not be placed on 
the employment of young women in salt works, where men 
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are in the habit of working in a semi-nude state. Women 
and young persons are also employed in “ breaking,” i.e., 
pulverizing the salt after itis dried. This work is con- 
tinuous, but by no means laborious; it has been recently 
superseded in some works by machinery, which will doubt- 
less soon be universally adopted. 

The result of my inquiries as to the healthiness of the 
occupation is not, on the whole, unsatisfactory, though it 
is obvious that if persons, after working several hours in a 
vapour bath, do not exercise precaution and care on leaving 
their work in severe seasons and weather, they must incur 
a risk of being afflicted by pulmonary and kindred ail- 
ments. 

Before these works were subject to the Factory and 
Workshop Acts the women were in the habit of going te 
their work at a very early hour (3 or 4 o’clock in the 
morning). The reasons assigned for this were—first, to 
enable their hugbarids to make three draughts of salt from 
their pans in the day, and secondly, in order that they may 
have the afternoons to themselves. 

I have reason to believe that they are in this, as in other 
respects, gradually conforming to the provisions of the 
Acts, though there are doubtless still places in which 
women may be found at work earlier than the law allows. 

Iam informed that a man, with such assistance as he 
usually provides for himself, can turn out froma singie 
pan about 20 tons of salt per week, for which he is paid 
about 2s. per ton. 

E. O. Meape Kine. 


(95.) 


Whitehall, January 14, 1876. 

I am directed by the Secretary of State to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 11th inst., and to 
acquaint you, in reply to your inquiry, that the number of 
cases in which exemptions under séc. 5 of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, have been granted by the Secretary of 
State on the report of the inspectors since the passing of 
the Act is as follows : 


SIR, 


In 1873 ~ SY BRI 
» 18/4 = =). 620 
55 kOLO ag a 9 

Total - Sash 


Iam to add that there are no means in this office of 
giving the numbers of boys employed in the mines so 
exempted. ; 

Specimens of the forms used are enclosed herewith. 


Tam 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
The Secretary to the Fac- A. F. O. LippE... 
tory and Workshops 


Acts Commission. 


(96.) From THE “ ScoTsMAN.” 


“Factory Inspector’s Office, 
“* New Home Office Buildings, Whitehall, 
«London, S.W., 15th October, 1875. 
“My DEAR SIR, ; 

“T have yout letter of the 12th inst., and I have ereat 
pleasure in giving the reasons for the construction of the 
Act of 1870 which I gave to you and to Mr. Holms. 
In the first place, the words dyeworks, by sec. 3 of the 
Act, include Turkey red dyeworks. By modification 1, the 
Secretary of State, upon proof that emigencies exist, may 
authorise the employment of male young persons, of at 
least 16 years of age, for 72 hours per week for 12 weeks in 
the year. By modification 2, the Secretary of State, upon 
proof that the time for ceasing work cannot be accurately 
fied, vaay authorise the employment of children, young 
persons and women for 30 minutes in any day longer than 
the legal number of hours. So that should such occur- 
rence happen in six days in a week, young persons and 
women might be employed for 63 hours in that week. I 
presume this irregularity does not occur constantly but if 
it did the modification would apply. By modification 3, if 
time be lost by the breakage of machinery, young persons and 
women may be employed one hour per day, except on Satur- 
days, beyond the regular hours of work, to recover such 
lost time—65 hours per week. By modification 6, when- 
ever emergencies arise from the state of the weather, or the 
nature of the process, young persons and women may be 
employed between 5 a.m. and 7 p.m., provided they do 
not work more than 103 hours in one day, or 60 hours in 
aweek. But by the latter part of this modification it is 
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legal to employ young persons and women to prevent 
damage from spontaneous combustion, ‘ so far as is necessary 

for the purpose of preventing such damage,’ without 
any limit as to number of hours, or time of day or night. 
You will probably remember a prosecution at Dumbarton 
for employing women at night, when the defendants pleaded 
that the women, &c., were employed to prevent damage, 
and the case was dismissed on that ground. All these 
modifications were introduced by the Committee of the 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


House of Commons in 1870, so as to meet the various 


difficulties which it was stated would arise in the different 
trades affected by the bill; and so far as regards turkey- 
red dyeing, if all or any of the contingencies should arise 
which are provided for by the modifications, the employers 
could act absolutely upon some of the modifications, and 
after application to the Secretary of State upon others. 


“ Yours, &c. 
“A. Orr Ewing, Esq., M.P. ALEex. RapGRave.””. 


Hie 
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(1.)—Norxs of a Visir to the Straw PLaArTiInG 
District in the NeigHBourHoop of Luron and 
DunstTaB_E, by the CuarrmMan, Mr. Brann, and 
the SECRETARY. 


First visiting Luton we called upon two of the largest 
straw hat “factories,” the owners of which gave us all 
possible facilities and information. In these the workers 
are chiefly young women of rather a superior class. The 
employers stated that they were independent in their hapits, 
and that the employers were in great measure subject to 
their willingness to work ; they often come as late to work 
as 9 or 9.30; they have the privilege of working from 
8 to 8. Find the modification of 96 days necessary for the 
busy season, but in the slack season do not work full time, 
and often do not light the gas. These gentlemen com- 
plained of the wnfair competition of smaller establishments 
now only subject to the Workshop Regulation Act, which 
allows the establishment to be kept open during such long 
hours that the law is easily evaded and overtime worked 
during a brisk demand. 5 

The factories purchase the plaited straw from collectors, 
who purchase in turn from the villagers. The owner ex- 
ports the article as purchased or makes it up. Much 
plaited straw is now imported from China, and the straw 
plaiting in this country is a declining industry and straw 
sewing taking its place. 

We visited a ‘‘ workshop ” similar in its business, but so 
called because only employing 30 hands, the owner ex- 
pressed himself as satisfied with the existing law, but 
thought that all shops should be brought under the same 
law and the Acts enforced. This establishment, being of 
the larger size, could not systematically infringe the law in 
respect of closing ; but the owner, as did others, represented 
that many small workshops constantly did so, but eluded 
detection by having notice of the rare visits of the inspector 
to the town. 

Having heard of the prevalence of so-called “ straw 
plait schools” where children are taught and kept to work 
at straw plaiting for the benefit of their parents, but where 
instruction in other respects is not really given, we inquired 
for such places, and were directed to one in a small hamlet. 
On entering it we found an old woman sitting with a 
dozen children from 4 to 6 years of age around her. On 
our entrance they were doing absolutely nothing, two 
slates lay in a corner, and some straw near the old woman, 
which she said was her own work. In other villages we 
were unable to find the straw plait schools though informed 
of their existence, our inquiries appearing to. excite sus- 
picion. We had not the advantage of the company of the 
sub-inspector. 

We visited several schools in country villages, two of 
which were well managed and numerously attended. The 
masters informed us that the straw plait schools keep many 
children from school, and that they had no doubt many 
of their pupils had to work hard early and late before and 


after attending school. The straw plait schools appear to 
have been greatly suppressed by the action of the inspectors 
and certain active magistrates, and in some cases they are 
only opened in the evenings. 

In Dunstable the manufacturers generally concurred in 
the opinions expressed at Luton. All statements agreed 
that the workshops in the country places are so seldom 
visited, and that the coming of the inspector is so well 
known, that the law is almost a dead letter. Those large 
employers whom we visited thought that local officers 
would be far more likely to enforce it. ‘There appears to 
be a general disposition among the workpeople at this 
trade to evade the law. The children at the schools will 
not tell how they work ; the existénce of the plait schools 
is concealed ; the arrival of a stranger is telegraphed about. 

There appears to be a considerable line of demarcation 
between the factory or workshop and the “ domestic ” 
industry. We were told that it would not pay for a work- 
shop to have less than 12 hands. 

Where the present system of inspection seems to fail is 
that it takes regular cognisance of the large well conducted 
factory in the towns and to some extent of the second class 
establishments there, but that the small employers in the 
villages, who work really for the town manufacturer, and 
use the female and child labour of the district, work very 
much as they like, and the reports of the inspectors in 
former years have shown how much that liberty has been 
abused. 


(2.)—Norrs of a Visir to the Turkey Rep Dyn- 
works of Messrs. Orr Ewine and Co., by the 
CuarRMAN and Lorp BaLrour. 


The visit was made on the 10th September 1875, a 
Saturday. In the Milton (yarn) works a small minority 
of the women are employed in the stoves or drying rooms. 
In these the thermometer stood at 95° while the women 
were at work. Many windows were open at the time; of | 
course, we were unaware whether these were usually so. 
We were informed that the women employed to hang the . 
yarn over the drying screens in these rooms were in them 
for about 15 minutes ata time, perhaps in the aggregate 
three or four hours a day. When not so employed they 
would be assisting at other work. A woman, who had 
been 17 years so'employed, said she did not think it was 
unhealthy. A number of women were employed in the 
washing processes, which, of course, were laborious and 
wetting, but not more so than clothes washing by hand ; 
others were busily employed in carrying many loose bundles 
of yarn from one place to another. In these departments 
there was abundant air and a moist but not unpleasant 
atmosphere. ‘ 

In some of the processes the people finish on Saturday 
at 2 o’clock, others at 3; very few go on later. They 
finish earlier on Saturday by using more stoves and push- 
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ing. The women work irregularly, and some do not come 
on Saturday. at all. The foreman said they could not 
manage if they had to give the factory half-holiday on 
Saturday. Women earn from 9s. to 12s.; half-timers from 
2s. 6d. to 4s. 


The Leven works (cloth) about 600 hands employed, 
more than half of them women. At the time of our visit 
the temperature of a stove in which wom en were working 
was 160°. A woman who had worked int that process for 
25 years said she was always well, but thaa some girls were 
sick at first. The women looked strong and healthy, but 
in the stoves they were bathed in perspiration though very 
lightly clothed. Women in that process earned from 2s. 
to 2s. 2d. a day. In these works most of the women had 
left at 12.30 p.m., so that all would probably finish at 2. 
They begin earlier (before 6 a.m.) on Saturday in order to 
finish early, though permitted by law to work till 4.30. 

_ The appearance of the women was stout and healthy as. 
is common in woollen factories, where oil enters largely 
into the material. 

_ The manager of these works, a man of long experience 
in the place, spoke of the utter carelessness of parents in 
respect of the education of their children. 

Great exertions are made by these employers for the 
good housing and welfare of their people. 


(2a.) Statement of Dr. Joun Fremine CuLien, 
of ALEXANDRIA, DUMBARTONSHIRE, Certifying 
Surgeon, in Answer to Questions of the CHAIRMAN 
and Lorp Barour. 


I am acquainted with the turkey red dye, bleach, and 
print works ; the employment of women in these is not un- 
healthy except in the stoves. I think that fewer women 
are employed in these since the assistance of machinery was 
introduced. I have not visited the stoves, but am consulted 
by many women whose complaints I considered arose from 
their employment there; such as dyspepsia and derange- 
ment of the digestive organs caused by the excessive heat. 
I do not remember seeing cases of leg-swelling. I should 
consider it certainly desirable that in such employment 
women should have the relaxation of a weekly half-holiday, 
or something equivalent toit. The women complain of the 
heat, but not of long hours; rest could not altogether 
counteract the bad effects of such employment, but would 
tend to lessen them. I have had a good many cases of 
women breaking down and being obliged to leave. I am now 
speaking as a private practitioner. 

to children I consider that it is injurious to their 
health to be employed as they are in printing works at the 
age of eight; my reason for saying so is that they are em- 
ployed in work rooms at a temperature of 80°; they breathe 
impure air with the exhalations from the colours; it is not 
the severity of the work, as far as the labour goes it is very 
little. At 10 the bad effects would not be so great, it 
would not secure them, but it would lessen the injury to 
defer their employment so far. Parents are anxious to get 
their children to work, and even send them earlier than eight. 
I do not of course pass them, as I am strict in requiring 
certificates, if in the slightest doubt. I think a certifying 
surgeon can judge’ satisfactorily without a birth certificate}; 
but it is true that practice may be irregular as I ‘have 
known children presented to me ;at 13 years of age whom 
Ihave rejected, although I have been told that they had 
been previously passed as 13 by other certifying surgeons. 
- The appearance of children in proof of age is fallacious. 
I have sometimes proposed to reject children on account of 
their smallness, when on proof of age I have been induced to 
accept. Even with educational proficiency and fair physical 
development I should not approve of the employment of 
children in such work as I have referred to at nine. 

In an experience of 27 years in this district I must say 
that I think fhe physical type of the working-class has 
deteriorated. I could not attribute this in the main to the 
way in which they are employed, but more to their mode of 
living, to unsuitable food, and improper, that is, insufficient 
clothing. The diet here for young people is principally tea 
and bread and butter. I think this is largely owing to 
the carelessness on the part of the parents, for this food is 
more expensive than porridge and milk, broth and potatoes ; 
in some cases, but not in the majority, this is owing to the 
parents being themselves employed; married women are 
not generaliy at work, though of late high wages have 
induced them to go. 

The diseases generated among the children by improper 
employment are scrofula and aggravating strumous diethesis, 
which could be obviated by more healthy diet and not 
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being sent so early to work. Ido not think that the loss of 
the children’s earnings would in many cases diminsh the 
ability to feed them sufficiently, as I believe their earnings 
seldom exceed 2s. 6d. a week, and that the wear of their 
clothing must be more considerable. If parents used 
econdmy at home, I believe there are few, if any of them, in 
this district who need send their chidren to work. 

Even at 10 I have a strong feeling that there should be 
an educational test, for it would be a great inducement to 
parents to send their children to school. There is great 
difficulty in getting half-timers to attend, and my own 
feeling is that after such work as I have described they 
are wearied, and little ifanything the better for the teach- 
ing. I think that the system of alternate day’s work and 
school is preferable. Although this involves a long day in 
the factory, on the school day they have a rest in the 
morning. 

I have had many opportunities of remarking the very 
great deficiency of education that has previously existed 
here; so many of the children presented at 13 have not 
been at school; but if education from six to 10 is really 
enforced, the attendance of half-timers at school may be 
productive of some advantage ; if there has been no previous 
attendance, it does very little good. 


(3.)—Nores of a Visir to the Stocking SEAMING 
ViILLAGEs near Norrineuam, by the CHarman, 


On the 29th June visited some of the villages near 
Nottingham, where the staple industry is the seaming of 
stockings, that is, the sewing together the fabric which has 
been woven and cut out into shape by the steam-power 
factories in the town. 

At one of these villages called Riddington he met a 
number of middlemen who either take from the factories 
and give out work to the seamers, or in some cases employ 
stocking weavers in small workshops containing a dozen 
knitting frames, or thereabouts, worked by hand. These 
also attended some working frame knitters. 

All expressed themselves as being decidedly favourable 
to the institution of schools, and to the children being 
required to attend them 

In the frame knitting trade the workmen are very irregular 
in their hours, as a rule not working Monday and Tuesday, 
and consequently working far into the night at the end of 
the week. This involves corresponding hours upon the 
children who wind the thread for the knitter. They thought 
that the enforcement of regular hours would be a hardship 
unless made universal. 

They represented the great want of education existing, 
and that long notice would have to be given of the exaction 
of a standard of educatien as the condition of employment 
for full time at 13. The rumour of a general raising of 
the age to 14 had evidently disquieted them. They do not 
see how the children can be got to attend school regularly 
without the institution of a school board. They approve 
of the principle of the Factory Acts, and are heartily 
desirous of improvement. They complained of the exist- 
ence of inefficient schools. 

These notes of the conversation being read over to them, 
they one and all expressed their assent to them. 

Visited some cottages inhabited by stocking seamers, 
which were tidy and not very poor looking. In some of 
these there were women and girls assembled and at work, 
some being hired assistants, but all engaged in the general 
occupation. ‘The women said they had to work very long 
hours to make wages; the rate of payment being from 
ls. 9d. to 1s. 10d. per dozen pairs of stockings. ‘Two 
dozen would be a very long day’s work, say 14 hours. A 
girl of about 18 said she worked from 6 a.m. till dark, say 
8 p.m. This they do not consider long. Some thought 
that shortening the hours might raise the wages: “10 hours 
** would not be to call work.” 

Went some miles to visit a village called Keyworth, 
because a school board had been established there, and 
called upon the chairman, the Rev. Mr. Cay, a dissenting 
minister, who stated that, in spite of the enthusiasm which 
carried the board and the adoption of the compulsory 
section of the Education Act, there is now lukewarmness 
about it. He does not think that the Act will ever be 
efficiently enforced except by the central authority. His 
schools are attended by agricultural children as well as by 
the stocking seamers. 

Visited in Nottingham, besides factories, a lace clipping 
workshop, which commonly employs 30 children, but at 
present trade was dull. It must be close and crowded 
when full, the roof being low. The half-time wages earned 
are from 2s. 6d, to 3s, 6d. a week for 63 hours’ work. 
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(4.)—Nores of a Visit to the BrickrieLps at Hayes, 
by the CHarrman, Lorp F. Cavenpisny, and 
Lorp Batrour. 


In consequence of the evidence given by the Brickmakers’ 
Association, visited brickfields at Hayes, on the 5th June 
1875. Mr. Henderson, the district sub-inspector accom- 
panying us. In this neighbourhood the bricks are of the 
common building kind, and are made in the open air on 
the “ gang” or “family”? system: each moulder working 
in a hut or shed called a “stamp.” He works by piece, 
receiving just now from 3s. 6d. to 3s. 10d. per 1,000, ac- 
cording as they are delivered at the “stamp” or stacked. 
A man can make from 8,000 to 10,000 a day; he employs 
three men and two boys, or a boy and a woman. In 
some of the larger and better fields, horse-power is em- 
ployed for grinding the clay, and the “pug boy,” who 
usually receives it from the grinding wheel and carries it 
by armfuls to the moulding table, is dispensed with, and the 
wetted clay is squeezed out direct upon-the table. This 
contrivance saves 3d. per 1,000 bricks, and it is a great 
matter now to save a boy, as they are hard to get of the 
proper age. Moreover, the work of carrying wet clay in the 
arms at a rapid pace is laborious, wet, and dirty; and it is 
certainly labour which was very properly denied to young 
children and girls by the Act of 1871. 

That Act, it was stated to us, has raised the wages of 
boys from 5s. to 7s. a week, and the cost of bricks ls. per 
20,000, which does not appear to be a substantial grievance. 
This may bé taken as the extreme loss through the ex- 
clusion of boys below 10 and the fixing of half-time up to 
13 years of age, as it is the statement of the makers them- 
selves. 

Some of the fields are less satisfactory ; nearly all have a 
beershop in connexion, and some are the property of the 
beerhouse keepers. ‘The men have about five pints of beer 
a day given them, and the beer may be reckoned at ls. a 
day in wages. It may be worthy of consideration whether 
the occupier of a brickfield should have a license. 

The inequality of the Factory and Workshop Acts is 
here illustrated. Some employers possessing one or more of 
each description. ‘The inspector has through the Brick- 
makers’ Association obtained concessions which the law 
would not have exacted, allowing the “factories ” to com- 
mence work at 5 a.m., which they desire to do, on condition 
of the “ workshops” providing surgical certificates for the 
children they employ and of the children attending school, 
factory half-time instead of an irregular 10 hours a week. 
Mr. Anderson referred to similar inéqualities at Aylesbury, 
where there are only two “factories ” under the Act of 
1867, while a number of “workshops ” in close proximity 
and in the same trade work almost at discretion. 

There has been some trouble at these brickfields to 
induce parents not to work their children under age, but 
there is less evasion of the law than formerly.,, There is 
great temptation, as the average of days in, the week suit- 
able for work in point of weather hardly exceeds four 
throughout the season, which is little more than four 
months, and juvenile labour is growing scarce. ‘The Act 
if vigorously enforced will probably induce a more general 
use of machinery. 

The allegation of the Brickmakers’ Association that the 
comparative lightness of the work of children under their 
method rendered the statutory limitations of age unneces- 
sazy did not appear to us to be borne out by our observation. 
Although the labour of the girls and boys is not so heavy 
as that, for example, described as existing in the Midland 
counties’ brickfields, it is such as must be very constant 
and fatiguing in a day of 103 hours. Owing to the dis- 
tance from schools the alternate day system is preferred. 

The work does not appear to be unhealthy, being in 
great part under cover and carried on in the summet. 

he appearance of the women and boys seen by us was 
healthy. It is stated that while the work is going on 
they are well fed, but they are very weak at the commence- 
ment of the season. 


———SS 


(5.) Norns of Visit, September 12, 1875, by Lorp 
F, CavenpisH and Mr. Brand to Messrs. 
Pornocks, at Paistuy, Bleachers, Dyers, and 
Finishers. 


Hours of work, 57 per week, z.e., 103 hours on the first 
five days, commencing on Monday, and 43 hours on Satur- 
day, closing at 11.30 a.m. Mr. Pollock stated that his 
workpeople refused to work longer than the 57 hours, and 
that they were able, the demand. for labour being brisk, to 
dictate terms. He would not object to the extension of the 
Factory Act of 1874 to bleach works and dye works, &c., 
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seeing that he would gain a distinct advantage if other 
manufacturers in his trade were limited to the weekly 
hours of labour worked in his factory. A considerable 
number of women are employed in the drying rooms. 
They work the whole day, with intervals of rest, going 
occasionally, as the work may require, from one drying 
room to the other. The temperature in these roonis is 
much the same. Iam not able to state the exact tempera- 
ture, as there was no registering thermometer kept in the 
rooms. But the heat is considerable, and must be very 
trying, more especially on damp days, when the windows 
are kept shut, in order to prevent damage to the goods. 
Messrs. Fultons.—Principally worsted goods, scourers, 
dyers, and finishers. Same hours per week as at Messrs. 
Pollocks. Majority of workers are men who have com: 
pelled Mr. Fulton to limit the hours per week to 57, i.e., 
103 hours on five days in the week, and 4% hours on 
Saturday, closing at 11 am. Women mostly employed 
in the rooms where goods are rolled and dried. The tem- 
perature of the rooms in which the goods are rolled is ex- 
cessively high, but Iam not able to give the exact heat, as 
there was no registering thermometer kept in the rooms. 
The women had left work when I arrived, but I was in- 
formed by the manager that the heat of the rooms as I 
found it might be taken to be the same as when the women 
were at work, : 
The women who work in this department are seated. 
The manual labour is slight, but they have to give constant 
attention to the goods as they pass through the rollers. 


(6.) Norzs of Visir by the O’Conor \Don to the 
’ Nait aNnD CHAIN-MAKING DistRicr of the 
Brack CountrRY. 


On the 12th July I visited in company with Mr. Brewer, 
the nail and chain making district between Cradley and 
Stourbridge, meeting Mr. Brewer at Cradley. I went with 
him on foot through Cradley Heath, Cradley, the Lye, and 
on to Stourbridge, visiting the nail and chain shops along 
the way, but especially those in Cradley. The work carried 
on by women in this district is chiefly, if not entirely, light 
work, none of the heavy nails or chains being made by 
them; and the general impression produced on my mind 
was that it was not at all severe work for women, that the 
girls and women appeared in the very best of health and 
spirits, and certainly that they were not physically sufferers 
from the employment. It being a Monday, several shops 
were, I was informed by Mr. Brewer, only half occupied; 
many of the women being engaged at washing and other 
household duties, and many of the men idling. However, 
avery considerable number, both of men and women, were 
at work. What struck me as most objectionable in Cradley 
was the sanitary condition of many of the workshops and 
dwelling-housés, some of them appearing in a verydilapidated 
condition, and.with very imperfect sewerage and consequent 
disagreeable odours. 


(7.) Norns of Visrr by the O’Coxor Don and 
Mr. Branp to the same District. 


Upon this occasion we first went to Cradley and after- 
wards to Hales Owen, where the heavy nail and chain 
making is said to be most carried on by women. Here we 
saw several women engaged in making the large nails and 
using for this purpose what is known as the “ Oliver.’ 
In most cases I do not believe the use of the Oliver to be 
very different from, or more distressing than, the use of a 
sewing machine worked by the foot. We tried several of the 
Olivers ourselves, and the pressure did not appear to be at 
all excessive, and the one which seemed to me the heaviest 
and most distressing I was able to work with the pressure - 
of my thumb alone. In addition to this it must be recol- 
lected that the worker is standing over the work, and that 
the whole weight of the body can be applied with hardly 
any exertion to the treader. No doubt the hammer or Oliver 
has to be brought down on the iron in short sharp jerks, 
and consequently the pressure of the foot has to be sharp 
and intermittent, and this may cause a certain amount of 
jar to the worker. But making all allowance for this, I 
cannot help thinking that, even as regards this heavy nail ~ 
making, a great deal more than the true state of facts would 
warrant has been said. The only worker who seemed to me 
at all distressed at the work was a little boy about 12 years 
of age, who was pointing nails for his father, and using for 
this purpose an Oliver which required considerable force 
to work. 3 GSEs 

Mr. Brewer I believe to be a most efficient energetic 
man, one who takes a veal interest in his work, and who 
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does not spare himself in looking after it, but whose zeal 
and enthusiasm has carried him away, and caused him to 
cplene somewhat highly the picture of evil which he has 
lawn. 

tnnicsneny on this occasion we saw girls earthing bricks, 
and also work somewhat similar to that carried on by the 
pit bank women, and this latter seemed to me by far the 
worst and most unsuitable for women. The girls when we 
saw them were working in the open air, very cold wetting 
rain falling thickly all the time. The work consisted of 
carrying, in large pans, some of the heaviest and_ coarsest 
of the debris from an adjoining iron foundry. It seemed 
very hard, dirty, cold, and wet work, and the women, unlike 
the nail workers, declared they did not like it, and that it 
was very severe. 

O’C.D. 


At Cradley we visited a workshop in which several girls 
were working at the manufacture of light chains. The 
work in itself did not seem especially hard or unsuitable to 
women, and it would seem to be a not unhealthy occupa- 
tion, if any reliance can be placed upon the strong and 
healthy appearance of these girls. 

In Gibbet Lane, Hasbury, we called upon a man named 
John Moore, who was working at heavy nail work in a 
shop attached to his house. His wife was assisting him 
in his work, and was also engaged in heavy work, though 
she was pointing the nails, which is a much less laborious 
process than that of heading them. She said, in answer 
to questions, “that she did not get tired with the work, as 
* she did but little; she just came in now and again to 
* help her husband when the baby was good.” In this 
case the man and his wife were both working with “the 
Oliver,” which has been said by some witnesses to be an 
instrument which is too heavy for a woman to work. It 
appeared to us that “the Oliver ” was simply a mechanical 
appliance for saving labour. It consists of a hammer 
which is so hung as to be easily worked with the foot by 
means of a lever. These hammers vary in size, and are 
made light for use in small work. In no case did we find 
that any great effort was. necessary in order to work the 
hammer. 

In the limited time at our command it was impossible 
for us to do more than visit a few of the workshops in the 
district, but we have reason to believe that Mr. Brewer 
took us to those places of work in which we should see the 
worst aspect of the trade. 

The heayy nail and chain work is not certainly a desir- 
able occupation for young girls, but there is no ground for 
interference with the labour of adult women. 

The case of Mr. Moore’s wife shows what injustice would 
be done by prohibiting the labour of women, and other 
cases could no doubt be found where equal injustice would 
be inflicted upon widows and single women now earning a 
livelihood at this trade. 


We visited another workshop in which several women 
were working with “the Oliver,’ but they were all over 
the age of 16. We found no case of any woman working 
at the heaviest class of nails, though many were working 
with “‘the Oliver” at big nails. .There can be no doubt 
that there is among some of the men, more especially 
among those who belong to the trade association, a strong 
feeling against the employment of women in the heavy 
nail and chain work. You hear in the district the com- 
mon remark, ‘‘ Women ought not to do men’s work.” 


The fact is that the heavy work pays better than the 
light, and the men are naturally irritated at having their 
labour reduced in value by competition with the labour of 
women. : 

To this cause must be attributed in great measure the 
agitation for the prohibition of the labour of women in this 
trade. 

We had no means of judging of the accuracy of the 
statements which haye been made as to the habits of the 
people. f 


Some instances may no doubt be found of husbands 
who drink and play and leave their wives to work at nails 
and chains, but they are probably exceptional, and not 


more numerous than can be found in other centres of 


indueny: \ 

If it is thought desirable to prohibit the labour of girls 
under 16 in the heayy nail and chain work, it will be 
necessary to obtain from those acquainted with the trade a 
very careful definition of the term “heavy nail and chain 
“ making.” 

As has been remarked, “the Oliver” is occasionally 
used for a light class of work not unsuitable for girls, and 
is in effect a means of saving labour. It may also be as 
well to mention, with reference to the definition of the 
term “heavy nail and chain making,” that some employers 
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allege that there is harder manual labour expended in 
making small counter clouts than in the manufacture of 
some classes of big nails with “the Oliver”. 


A very general improyement will be effected in this trade 
by the assimilation of the Factory and Workshop Acts. 
It is now almost impossible to check over-work, but the 
inspector will be able to check it more easily if the limits 
of work in workshops are reduced to 12 hours instead of 
being fixed between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. 

At Cradley we saw several women and girls em- 
ployed in gleed washing. It is an employment very similar 
to that on pit banks. It appeared to us to be a very dirty 
and undesirable occupation for young girls. In answer to 
questions one of the women said that they did not like the 
work, that it was laborious, exposed them to ali weathers, 
and was extremely dirty, but that they had no other choice, 
as they liked independence too well to go out,to domest 


service. 
H. R. B. 


(8.) Nores on Facrories and Worxsuoprs visited by 
Lorp Batrour of Burieicu, in company with 
Mr. Suxs-Insprcror Repe@Rave, on Oct. 8th, 
chiefly in the Borover and neighbourhood of 
Op Kent Roap and Kent Stree 


Messrs. A.—A glasswork employing about six men, 
and six or eight boys on each shift, working two shifts 
a day, and generaily finishing forthe week on Friday after- 
noon. ‘The premises consist of an open shed with a furnace 
at each end; the boys are not regularly apprenticed to the 
trade, but are chiefly employed in carrying the articles when 
“blown” to the annealing furnace, and in “teasing ’”’ the 
furnaces. The manufacture is that of small cheap bottles 
and phials, and the labour of the boys is not laborious, but 
is hot and dirty and the hours are irregular. 

Messrs, B., printers, lithographers, and book-binders.— 
A large factory, chiefly engaged in production of trade 
labels, show cards, advertisement placards, illuminated 
almanacks, &c.; find no inconvenience now from existing 
law ; are not exactly engaged in a “‘ season trade,” but some- 
times get orders to despatch 40,000 or £0,000 trade circulars 
by a certain post, and when first placed under Factory Act 
had very great difficulty in complying with it. The firm 
was prosecuted on one occasion, and now do their extra 
work chiefly by means of extra hands, of whom a register 
is kept, and they are summoned by a special messenger 
from time to time as required ; in the case of female hands 
these are chiefly married women who formerly were in the 
employment of the firm, but are now unable to work regu- 
larly, though willing to turn out occasionally for an hour 
or two. About 160 of these extra hands were at work at 
the time of my visit, engaged in folding, stamping, and 
addressing trade circulars ; the atmosphere of the room was 
very: bad and the space deficient. In the printing department 
the same system of extra hands was in force, the firm 
having a list of lads over 16, who in busy times were sum- 
moned as a night shift ; the member of the firm whom I saw 
could not say what they were employed at usually, or on 
the previous or succeeding days to their employment with 
them. Mr. Redgrave said afterwards that there was little 
doubt that they were all in regular employment, many of 
of them. being simply printers from other houses; but that 
as the whole of the work they were employed in was not 
skilled labour they might not all be of that trade. 

Messrs C., a factory, makers of ties, scarves, shirts, 
collars, &c., find no inconvenience from the law; the 
machine sempstresses do not work as much as 60 hours 
a week, except in busy seasons; but the firm give out 
a good deal of work, chiefly ‘“ button-holing,” which is 
unskilled labour, and for which the pay is very small (13d. a 
dozen) ; the firm have no difficulty in getting any number 
of people ta do this class of work; they employ more hands 
in the busy seasons of spring and autumn, and in selecting 
their hands for the slack seasons naturally give preference 
to those who have been “ willing to oblige.” 

As the foreman said, “the weakest go to the wall, that’s 
“ human nature, it’s the same all the world over, isn’t it, 
ie SUT ca 

In the factory one girl under 13 was being employed 
full time. 

Mr. D., furrier and skin merchant.—A factory because 
employing more than 50 hands; the employer, a J ew, had 
been prosecuted for working his hands on Good Friday, and 
thought it a hardship, as a rule he kept them at work on 
Saturdays up till 2 p.m. A: 

He complained of the competition of smaller shops, but 
allowed there were not many, and he did not think the 
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number of hands was ever kept below 50 on purpose to avoid 
the operation of the Act; it was chiefly newly started people 
who were in so small a way of business. The work the 
women were engaged in was “ pulling,” that is pulling out 
the longest hairs out of rabbit skins, and leaving the short 
soft hair attached to the skin, for this they at present 
received Is. 9d. for “ pulling” five dozen skins, and a good 
hand could make about 12s. a week. They work very 
short hours however, often not more than six or eight a 
day, and consequently but few made so much. 

Mr. E., twine spinner, &c., a workshop, in this case 
the work is given out to the men who employ the boys. 
Mr. E. had been prosecuted, but had great difficulty 
with his men, who insisted on employing the cheapest boy 
labour they could; he was anxious to obey the law, and 
professed willingness to give any assistance in his power ; 
he said boys of 13 were very independent now a days, and 
would not work unless they chose, “they all wants to be 
men,’? and this is probably the reason the men disliked 
employing them. 

Mr. F., brush and broom maker, a workshop, em- 
ployed boys but no females in “ drawing,” that is fixing 
the bristles into the brushes ; work hours from 8 to 8; men 
could make 28s. a week at this trade; but Mr. F. pre- 
ferred two boys at 14s. to one drunken man, that “you 
daren’t speak to.” 

Mr. G., brush and scrubbing-brush maker, a work- 
shop also, employs women and girls as ‘ drawers” ; 
work hours from 8 to 8, and meal hours irregular. Mr. 
G.’s daughter, aged 6, was engaged in “drawing” 
at the time of my visit (about 12.30). Mr. and Mrs. G. 
assured me that she went to school whole time, and that it 
was only to keep her out of mischief, and from running 
about in the streets; ‘“‘the language those children out 
there use, is horrible, sir;’’ they admitted that she was also 
employed in the same way of an evening sometimes, just to 
teach her how to do it, and as “an amusement.” 

Mr. H., hair and bristle brush maker, a factory, large 
number of men and boys (no females) employed. Also 
carrying on business as a mattress maker and horse-hair 
merchant. Found one boy under 13 employed full time 
as a ‘tipper’ (that is to toss the hair up and down with 
two long sticks to let the dust fall out). Mr. H. 
assured the factory inspector that the master of the nearest 
board school had “‘ sent the boy away from school, saying 
“ he had nothing more to do with him, and that he might 
“ work full time ;’’ he was under 13 however, and had not 
seen the doctor. ‘This occupier had been prosécuted four 
months before. 

Mr. I., tobacco pipe maker.—A. factory under the Act 
of 1864, hands employed were three in number, Mr. LI., 
his wife and. one son, supposed to be 13 years of 
age, but had not seen the doctor. Registers, abstract of 
Acts, &c. were kept. Usually a girl or two were employed 
as “trimmers” (that is to smooth the pipes after they 
come out of the mould), but none were employed at the 
time I was there, because it was not worth while; the girls 
would not come before 8 a.m., and owing to the Act could 
not work late enough to get a full day ; the occupier would 
like to be able to work from 8 to 8 instead of 6 to 6 or 
7 to 7 only. 

Messrs. Peak, Frean & Co., biscuit bakers, &c.—So far 
as every part of their premises in which girls and women 
are employed this firm has been placed under the Act of 
1867, that is in every part except the rooms into which the 
ovens actually open, and find no inconvenience from the 
operation of the existing law; they have a modification for 
two nights a week for three months in the year when they 
are busy, which allows them to work till 8.30 in the 
evening ; their usual hour of closing is 5 or 5.30, and when 
working till 8.30 they give half an hour for tea. They 
could not get on without this modification, but it is quite 
sufficient for their requirements. 

To be sure of being on the right side of the law no lads 
under 14 are employed ; the whole premises, including the 
oven rooms, are particularly clean, lofty, well ventilated, 
there is not the slightest unpleasant heat in any part of 
them, the furnaces being all underneath and self-feeding. 

Mr. J., firewood cutter.—A factory under Act of 1867. 
Berths are sub-let to the hands who find their own helpers, 
some of whom have been prosecuted. The Factory Act 
Abstract and notices had “fallen down” on the morning 
of our visit; two boys were employed working full time, 
both were under 11, and neither had “seen the doctor.” 
The work the boys and girls is employed at is light and 
apparently healthy, and consists chiefly in handing the 
blocks of wood to be split up, in tying the split pieces into 
bundles, and storing the bundles in piles ready for delivery. 

A workshop for turning wood and ivory, dangerous 
machinery unfenced, An accident happened here in the 
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spring by which a boy lost an arm and was otherwise 

injured; the boy was playing with the machinery while in 

motion, and had no business to be at the part of the room 

in which he was, his place of employment was in the same 

room however, and only a few feet distant. More power 

ee a to order the fencing of machinery in workshops of 
is class. 


Mr. McMurray, paper maker, chiefly employed in making 
paper for the “Times” and the “Illustrated London 
News,” consequently is in no way more busy at one time 
of year than another, at any rate not more so than can be 
calculated for ; machinery is kept running day and night in 
two shifts of 12 hours each, two hours being allowed for 
meals. Women were employed before the passing of the Act 
at night; no inconvenience has resulted from the Acts as 
they stand, and no half-timers are employed; the foreman 
said they had no difficulty in getting boys to do their work, 
as was shown by their employing three boys to do the work 
of two in the last process, one boy being idle while two 
were at work, and relieving each other in attendance on the 
machine in turn for half an hour at a time. It would, the 
foreman also allowed, be a matter of no importance to them 
as a firm if the age for night work was raised, it would mean 
merely an increase of a shilling or two per week in wages. 

Mr. K., vesuvian and lucifer match maker, employs no 
half-timers ; workpeople will not come before 8, and would 
like to work till 8 in busy times; does not usually require 
to work as late as 7 in the evening. 

Mr. L., match and wax vesta factory.—Same privilege as 
Mr. K. asked for much desired. No half-timers are em- 
ployed, there being ne scarcity of labour in the district at 
the time of our visit one boy, “ whose mother told him he 
“ was 14,” was employed full time without having been 
passed by the doctor. - 

The occupier of this factory complained of the expense 
of surgeon’s certificates, and it seems to have been this 
surgeon’s practice to call as he pleased without waiting to 
be sent for, and to demand 3s. 6d. a visit, whether he 
certified a boy or not. 


Generally the impression left on my mind was the im- 
mense practical difficulty of enforcing the Acts in an ex- 
tremely populous district like that on the Surrey side of the 
Thames, and that it would not be fair to say they were 
generally obeyed, the principle of them seem to be fairly 
well accepted, and a high testimony to the judgment and 
descretion with which they have been enforced, so far as it 
has been possible to do so, is found in the uniform civility 
and even cordiality with which the sub-inspector was 
received, even by those whom he had recently had occasion 
to prosecute ; but it can hardly be said that the law is even 
fairly obeyed, when out of 15 visits paid (the factories and 
workshops visited being in no way selected either for the 
sake of getting evidence on one side or the other, but taken 
in the usual round of the sub-inspector) six cases of illegal 
employment of children were discovered ; though perhaps 
in not more than three a real intention to evade the law 
could be legally established. 


(9.) Women’s ProtrctivE AND Provipent LEaGur. 


Rerort of ConrerENcE of MzmpBers of Women’s 
Trape Unions on the Facrory and Worksuops 
Acrs, held at the Orricr of the Leacus, April 22, 
1875, 8 p.m. 


There were present about fifty women employed in the 
following trades: bookbinding, dressmaking, mantle 
making, millinery, upholstery, men’s hat trimming and 
binding, embroidery, machine work. 

The Rev. Stewart D. Headlam, B.A. was elected chairman. 

In reply to questions put by the Chairman, and by other 
members of the Committee of the League, statements were 
made as follows :— 

By an ex-forewoman of a bookbinding establishment 
under the Factory Acts: 

“That the inspector had occasionally visited the 
establishment, but that he did not go round the 
women’s workshops. He went into the counting 
house and conversed with the employer. The young 
girls were directed to go down there to see him and he 
then asked them their ages, and whether the work 
injuriously affected their health.” 

By a forewoman in a bookbinder’s shop employing several 
women : 
‘That she had been in her present position 10 years, 
and had not once seen the inspector. The condition 
of the women’s workshop was very unhealthy and 
overcrowded.” 
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By a worker in the men’s hat trade : 

“The inspector did not go round the factory. He 
stayed in the counting-house with the employer, and 
the boys were sent in there to be questioned by him. ” 

By a milliner.—The inspector went to the workroom 
after 4 o’clock p.m. on a Saturday dn one occasion, 
and took the names and addresses of the women found 
to be working there. A prosecution resulted, but the 
same infringement of the law had occurred since. 

A bookfolder mentioned an underground workshop in 
which women worked by gaslight all day. 

An upholstress stated that the workroom she was in was 
exceedingly comfortable and well ventilated and not 
overcrowded ; but that she did not know of its having 
ben visited by the inspector. She had worked there 

rears. 

A Sens said that her shop, in which 35 women were 
employed, was badly ventilated and not properly pro- 
tected from the rain. The inspector had been in the 
rooms for two or three minutes, but he asked no 
questions of the women and made no examination of 
the workshop. 

A machinist stated that she had known cases in which a 
dressmaker took work home to finish after working at 
the shop during the number of hours allowed by law. 

A dressmaker said that where she worked half a day’s 
wages was deducted for the Saturday half-holiday,* 
that deductions were made for bank-holidays, and that 
when the hours of work were 14 per day (according to 
permission given to season trades) the workers were 
not paid for the two extra hours, but the time was 
given back to them in the slack season. 

A strong and almost unanimous opinion was expressed 
against any further limitation of the hours of work, unless 
some means could be devised which should prevent any 
reduction being made on the already very low rate of wages. 
At the same time, the beneficial effects of past legislation, in 
preventing the excessive over work which prevailed several 
year's ago, was acknowledged. 


Report of adjourned Conrrrence held at the Orricrs 
of the Luacur, April 28th, 1875, 8.15 p.m. 
Frepx. W. Verney, Hsa., in the chair. 

There were present upwards of 100 women empioyed in 
the trades above mentioned. 

After full discussion the following conclusions were 
arrived at :— 

(1.) That it is undesirable that any special restrictions 

should be placed on the work of married women. 

(2.) That the usual morning interval between meals 
(8 a.m. to 1 p.m.) is too long, and that no interval 
should be longer than from 4 to 43 hours. 

(3.) That no further general reduction of hours would be 
welcomed by the women if it should be accom- 
panied by a reduction of wages. 

(4.) That the permission granted to season. trades for 
the extension of the hours to 14 per day, during 
certain periods of the year, should he withdrawn, 
with the view of equalizing the work throughout 
the year. 

(5.) That the condition of the workshops is not suffi- 
ciently inquired into, and that many sanitary im- 
provements are urgently needed. 

(6.) That the continuance of work until 8 p.m. on 
Saturdays, which is allowed by law if a half- 
holiday is given on some other day of the week, 
seldom takes place, that if this modification were 
to be in at all frequent use it would be regarded 
by the women as being highly objectionable. 

An opinion was also expressed against the employment 
of machinists during hours as long as those of the hand 
workers, and it was stated that the permission granted 
for the 14 hours’ work was.a matter of great uncertainty 
to the women, notice of the time over which such per- 
‘mission extended being scarcely ever posted up. From 
various statements made it appeared that the hour was 
usually given for dinner in the large bookbinding esta- 
blishments under the Factory Acts, but that in workshops 
the time both for dinner and tea was frequently curtailed. 
Emma A. Paterson, 
Offices of the “Women’s Pro- Hon. Sec, 

‘“ tective and Provident 
- League,” 31, Little Queen 
Street, Holborn.—May 1, 1873. » 


* Several upholstresses state that similar deductions are made in 
. their es, or that they are obliged to make up the time in the week. 
—HE, A. PATERSON. 
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Tue following Norzs of the Discussron were taken by 
the Secretary to the Commission, who attended the 
Meetina by request. 


Dress makers complained that the half hour prescribed 

to be given for a meal hour after 6 p.m., in case of over- 
time being worked, was not allowed. Some worked on 
under these circumstances till 10 p.m. Some left at 9.30 
The inspector had been known to come round before a 
drawing room. He appeared to make inquiries and repri- 
mand the employer. ‘The complaint was made that very 
few employers gave more than half-an-hour for dinner; 
some evade the law entirely, giving only 10 minutes or so 
to take food. 
* Bookbinders complained that the trade was most un- 
necessarily considered by the law a season trade. Stock 
work was frequently being done at the busy seasons; work 
that might just as well have been done at the times when 
there was no pressure. The existence of the modifications 
made employers careless of due economy in time. 

Complaints by working women in different trades were 
made that the two hours, by which the factory law 
shortened the time of labour on Saturday, was made up by 
the employer during the week ; “cribbed out of the dinner 
* hour.” Also, that the closing of the shops for the bank 
holidays had caused a serious loss of wages. The whole 
law as to holidays needed revision now the Bank Holidays 
Act had passed. 

With regard to the time for meals it was stated that five 
hours was too long a spell for women to work without a 
pause. Many cannot eat their breakfast so early as to 
allow them to get to work at 8; this is especially felt by 
dressmakers when working late. In such a case, unless 
time is allowed for a luncheon at 11, they become exhausted. 
This is accordingly done by many. Others complain of 
the long spell “from 1.30 p.m. to 8 p.m., with only a 
** quarter of an hour for tea,” as the greater hardship ; 
this is stated never to Occur in bookbinding, and seems to 
be confined to dressmaking. 

None would accept shorter hours, if combined with 
a reduction of wages, but they all advocate regulation, 
in order that both work and wages may become more 
steady. Women have never asked for the nine hours’ rule. 
‘They would gladly see modifications abolished. Students 
flock to the Working Women’s College in the winter, but 
leave in summer through the pressure on their time. 

Regulations of the dressmaking trade is attended with 
great difficulty, owing to the number of out-workers, 
married women especially, who would work for any wages, 
and who spoil the market. They won’t take the dinner 
hour, and they will work all night. It is not that they 
work as-well as the regular hands. Many are bad workers. 
So are many day workers, no doubt. But in truth no 
market price in the suburbs can be said to exist for dress- 
making work. It is all matter of connexion and custom, 
and founded on the urgent necessity of the workers. 

It was stated that female inspectors were required for 
the purposes of sanitary inspection in women’s work 
rooms. 


(10.) Visrr to Weston Sart Works near STAFFORD, 
by the Cuarrman. Dec. 31, 1874. 


These works are the property of the Earl of Shrewsbury. 
Only a few persons are employed at present, perhaps about 
a dozen. Only men are employed in filling and emptying 
the salt pans, but a few lads, at least over 13, assist in 
filling the moulds with the made salt. These are not large 
or heavy. The brine being weak only two draughts are 
made in 24 hours, at6am. and 6 p.m. ; consequently 
only one set of hands are required and the work is not 
continuous. The men said that it was unhealthy work and 
they would not like to see their women at it. 


a 


(11.) Norrs of & Visit by Lorp Batrour of Bur- 
LEIGH to the SALT Works at DrorrwicH. 


On January 4th I visited Droitwich in company with 
Mr. Sub-Inspector Fitton, for the purpose of seeing the 
salt works. We went through the works of the Droitwich 
Salt Company, those of Mr. Farden, and the Stoke works 
belonging to Mr. Corbett. ee 

The pans belonging to the salt cumpany are distributed 
over the town and constitute a factory, solely because more 
than 50 hands are employed in the parish or hurgh by the 
firm; those belonging to Mr. Farden, though similar in 
every respect, enjoy all the advantages of being only a 
workshop. 
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The women employed in the salt trade are not at work 
for a period of more than eight hours in the day, but their 
work is divided into three periods, 6 to 8, 10} to 23, and 
4 to 6; these times are not rigidly kept to, but the total 
hours of work rarely exceed 8; their work consists in 
“drawing the salt,” that is ladling it out of the pans into 
wooden boxes, arranging these for the water to drain off, 
and before commencing each draw the salt gained at 
previous draw has to be taken out of the boxes and carried 
into a large hot room to dry. The contents of each box 
weigh about 45 lbs., a heavy weight for a women fo. carry, 
when about 50 or 70 have to be moved in quick succession. 

The temperature of the pans is high and the atmosphere 
very dense from the steam of the boiling brine; at the time 
of our visit it was impossible to see the outline of a man’s 
figure at the distance of one yard. 


The men employed in the salt. works are chiefly engaged 


in looking after and. regulating the fires, but sometimes 
assist the women in their work, in which: case they, work 
along with them, stripped to the waist. 

The men are the real employers of the women, for the 
occupier of the premises lets out a pan to each man, 
supplies fuel and other requisites, and gives him..so much 
per ton of salt made ; each man usually employs four women 
whom he pays by time, their wages in a week of full time 
never exceeding 10s., and rarely amounting to. that, and 
even this does not represent the clear gain to a woman for 
her week’s work, as several of them assured us they often 
paid more than half their earnings to others for looking 
after their children, washing, &c., while others said they 
did their household work by sitting up well into the night, 

We spoke to about 20 of the hands in different works, 
both male and female, and all those employed in. factory 
premises made a great grievance of the advantage their 
workshop rivals had over them, alike on the score of 
economy and convenience, by being able to commence work 
at 5. The women urged it chiefly on the ground of con- 
venience, for they said that by beginning at 5 they could 
finish their first draw by 7, and get home in time to give 
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their husbands their breakfast and prepare their’ children 
for school; the men, on the other hand, while agreeing 
with the women, laid most stress on the ground of economy 
in fuel; this, however, is not quite so easy to understand, 
for if by commencing at 5 a.m. they could finish at 5 p.m. 
as they professed, it is not easy to see why the 12 idle hours 
between 5 p.m. and 5a.m., should be less wasteful than 
those from 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. as at present. It is obvious that 
if the day’s work consisting of three draws was taken between 
wider limits more salt could be made, and the furnaces 
would have to be kept going uselessly, for a shorter period 
at night, but their request in all cases was to be allowed to 
work between the limits of 5 and 5. It is worth mention- 
ing that every man spoken to urged the same point with 
great pertinacity and gave precisely the ‘same reason for it, 
though none could explain why greater economy would 
result from the change. Fateh (iliac 


In Mr. Corbett’s works at) Stoke, about 3. miles. from 

roitwich, no women have been employed . for ,16 years, 
their place being taken by boys above, 13, and as: far as 
possible by lads above 16, for by permission of the Secretary 
of State, lads above 16 may work, as men, by which, means 
a night draw is obtained. in addition to the three day ones, 
resulting in a largely increased production of salt, and in 
wages to the lads employed to do the woman’s work, of'an 
average of 16s. or'17s. a week. logy Hans 


Though there are not now more than from 60 to-70 women 
employed in salt works in Droitwich, the sudden’ prohibi- 
tion of their labour would cause cases of individual hardship 
owing to the difficulty they might have in finding other 
employment, but it would be very undesirable that it should 
be encouraged or made more attractive, but rather that it 
should be discouraged in the hope that it will gradually 
die out. On more than one occasion we saw children of a 
few months old brought into the drying rooms, to be near 
their mothers, and they might almost ‘be said to be in’ pro- 
cess of being melted away by the heat to which they were 
exposed. satel dati. 
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Education Department, 5S. W., 
19th October 1875. 
Tur Royal Commissioners for inquiring into the 
working of the Factory and Workshops Acts have asked 
the Education Department to issue a circular to H.M.’s 
Inspectors of schools, “requesting them to state, for the 
“ information of the Commigsioners, the results of their 


Sir, 


experience as to the comparative merits of the various 

“ systems of school attendance known ‘as: ‘half-time’ in 

‘ education ; that is to say, first, as between the ‘half-day ’ 

and ‘alternate day’ systems, and as between these, the 

“ Factory Acts systems on the one hand, and the attend- 

“ance clauses of the Mines Regulation Agi, (S5 & 36 
Chile 


“ Vict. c. 76. (coals), and 35 & 36 Vict. c. 77. (metals), 


“se 


9 


_ 


€ 
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* gnd- the, Workshops Act (30 & 31 Vict. c, 146.),.on the 
‘€ other, whereby a certain number of hours of attendance 
“ per week, or per fortnight, is required, and the arrange- 
« ment of the time left to individuals; and further, as to 
* the attendance clauses of the Agricultural Children’s Act, 
© 1873 (386 & 37 Vict. c. 67.), how far these have been as 
“ yet, or are) being put into operation; what probability 
“exists of their coming to be, within a reasonable period, 
generally enforced, supposing no further legislation to be 
‘undertaken for that purpose; and what is. their opinion 
“ of the benefit to be expected from these clauses when in 
* full operation.” Cees 
»» My Lords regret that, at this busy season, the trouble of 
replying to, these inquiries should be imposed upon you, 
but the information sought from officers of experience in 
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such matters will be of no little importance, and it is 
hoped that you will be able and willing to comply with the 
request of the Commissioners. : 

May-I ask you to fayour me with an early reply, which 
you should confine to facts within your knowledge without 
giving opinions as to the alterations which you may think 
to be required in the laws on the subject. 

Copies of the Acts named in the margin are herewith 
enclosed. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

To » H.M.’s F. R. SANDFORD. 

Inspector of Schools. 


ANSWERS OF INSPECTORS—ENGLAND. 


(1.)—From Mr. T. S. Atpis (NortH YORKSHIRE). 


When inthe ‘county of Durham I was uniformly told 
that sect. 8 of 35 & 36 Vict. c. 76. was a dead letter, that 
the inspectors of mines were too constantly: employed about 
matters concerning ‘the safety of life to be able to attend 
to education ‘certificates. Probably, however, there would 
be cases of compliance with these regulations, of which I 
should not hear. 

“As regards 36 & 37 Vict. c. 67. I have every reason to 

believe it a dead letter in my district. I once heard of a 
teacher sending a policeman after a boy, without any very 
satisfactory results. Once only I think I have been applied 
to for’a certificate; that was two days ago. 
“© There will be a steady improvement in attention to 
education in the country generally, I think. J doubt 
whether, without further legislative measures, it will have 
much reference to'the Agricultural Children’s Act. 

T doubt further whether the strict enforcement of an Act 
whose extreme limit far falls short of regular attendance 
will do much to improve our schools. There will certainly 
be a tendency, at least for a time, if pressure is brought to 
hear, for parents and others to avoid doing more than 
fulfil the barest requirements of the Act. 


_ (2.)—From Mr. H. G. Avineton (KEnr). 


Concerning ‘the Agricultural Children’s Act there is very 
little to be said. 

As a rule it is a dead letter. 

The school board of Pembury, Kent, occasionally makes 
use of its provisions, but I am not aware that the attend- 
ance clauses are elsewhere enforced. 

From the information which I have received in reply to 
a number of inquiries on the subject, made at the instance 
of the vice-president, I gather that the want of a definite 
authority, to enforce attendance is in itself sufficient to 
render the Act inoperative. | 

And I am led to believe that the advantages held out by 
it to those interested in education are not sufficient to 

_arouse enthusiasm on its behalf, 


mg (3.)—From Mr. W. Bary (Braprorp). 


‘The Agricultural Children Act, 1873, has hardly any 
_application in my district from the absence of an Agricul- 
tural population. 


2 


The alternate day system has been adopted in Pudsey, 


and I believe in’ a few other places, but the half-day system 


cE HANER to be the one in general use. 


have found that the Workshops Act is made use of 
in a way which gives the children much less opportunity of 
being educated than the factory system does. In factories 
the work is over at 12, and there is no work after school, 
and the c Mm dren come to school week by weék in the 
moraing and afternoon alternately. But I am told that in 
Bradford the printing establishments and the smaller work- 
‘shops employ the children always in the morning, and keep 
them till 1 o’clock, so that they come to school tired and 
hurried, and miss the first half hour’s schooling from 1.30 
to 2, getting to school only just in time for the marking of 
the registers. Besides this, the smaller workshops often 
employ the children again after school hours, and they get 
no time for the preparation of home lessons. It is clear 
that if a teacher never has the childron except when they 
care tired, he cannot make much progress, with their edu- 
cation. . HOD Yow Gebbid Kiolois 


- operation. 


(4.)—From Mr. J. P. Batmer (Guoucesrer). 


The Agricultural Children’s Act, I consider, is at the 

present moment a dead letter, or worse than a dead letter, 
since it has tended to bring legislation into contempt among 
the farmers and agricultural labourers. When the Act was 
passed, several of the clergy, and resident landowners, and 
(I believe) some boards of guardians, caused handbills to 
be widely distributed, setting forth the provisions of the 
Act, and pointing out the necessity of sending children 
regularly to school, in the remaining months of 1873 and 
1874, if they were to be at liberty to labour after J anuary 1, 
1875. In consequence of this it was a common thing for 
some months, to find in the country schools which I was 
Inspecting a small group of children, mostly boys, five or 
six in number, or occasionally more, who had been sent to 
qualify themselves for field labour by school attendance 
(250 or 150 times according to age). None such I believe 
was it ever hoped would qualify themselves for certificates 
by passing Standard [Y. The number of such children, 
however, quickly diminished at the beginning of the present 
year, as soon as it was found that those children who had 
attended school with this purpose were in no different 
position from those who had not, and that parents and 
employers of labour did not suffer from the children’s non- 
attendance at school. On the occasion of visiting one 
school, the village butcher purposely waited on me to know 
whether his boy was bound to go to school before working 
in the fields, when his neighbour’s boy of the same occu- 
pation, age, and ignorance, did not. I explained the pro- 
visons of the Act, but I fear did not remove the feeling 
that he was injuring himself to no purpose ‘by sending his 
boy to school. 
; From what I have seen and heard, I believe that, except 
in a very few parishes, a good deal secluded, there would be 
little or no difficulty in increasing attendance under the 
provisions of the Agricultural Children’s Act, if only there 
was a machinery to enforce its equal operation. Parents 
and farmers alike are prepared for it. 

On the other hand the rural clergy, as school managers, 
are generally in favour of it, and are longing for its active 
If I may refer to party politics, I have noticed 
indications in more than one country parson of wavering 
allegiance to a Conservative ministry which had not brought 
in’ a measure of compulsion, whether direct or indirect, a 
measure which the late Vice-president was believed to have 
promised for the ‘session which’ followed his retirement. 
Such a change of political front at least indicates strong 
feeling on the part of a few zealous educationists. 

The clergy who are most anxious that the Agricultural 
Children’s Act should not remain a dead letter are not 
prepared to have power given to them in their capacity of 
school managers to enforce the attendance of children at 
school. Their influence in spiritual matters would, they 
think, be lessened if as school managers they could compel 
attendance, because the belief is common, especially with 
parents who are careless about educating their children, 


“that a personai favour is conferred on “the parson” when 


children are sent to school, and that the school mysteriously 
operates for bis benefit. In rural districts the clergy are 
as a rule the only school managers. In such districts 
boards of guardians could not be expected to work the Act 
fairly, if they had the power conferred, because they are 
mostly elected in part from the farming class. They, there- 
fore, are no more suitable than clerical managers for putting 
the Act in force. 

On the whole I believe that the attendance clauses of 


the Agricultural Children’s Act have not yet been put into 
operation to any considerable extent in this district, and 
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are even less widely in operation than they were. I have 
received only two applications for certificates, and{ one of 
them was withdrawn, pending some needful inquiries on 
my part. No probability at all exists of these attendance 
clauses coming to be within a reasonable period generally 
enforced, supposing no further legislation to be undertaken 
for that purpose. 

As regards the benefits to be expected from these clauses 
when put into full operation, it would be out of place for 
an inspector of schools to enlarge on the benefits of edu- 
cation. Such benefits his office pre-supposes. Real, if less 
tangible, benefits would follow the removal of such a sense 
of injured virtue, as the case of the butcher mentioned 
before indicates, and of the disrepute which the Agricul- 
tural Children’s Act in its inoperative form has brought on 
iegislation. If one Act of Parliament is inoperative, so too 
may others be thought to be, eg., samitary Acts or the 


like. 


(5.)—From Mr. H. B. Barry (Somerset). 


Practical teachers with whom I have communicated, 
looking to the progress of their scholars, prefer the plan of 
10 hours a week to this of 20 hours a fortnight, and this 
latter to the 160 times required by the Agricultural Chil- 
dren’s Act, on the ground that continuous teaching is so 
much more useful than teaching crowded, say, into one part 
of the year only. In one parish, where country boys were 
sent to school for a time from fears of the Act, I was told 
that one boy was counting the times till he could get free 
to work. One teacher writes, “As in most schools 10 
“ hours a week mean only four attendances I should prefer 
“ five attendances per week, thus adding to the hours of 
“ instruction and causing little extra inconvenience to the 
“ employer.” Another states, “that the 10 hours per 
* week should be in the morning one week and afternoon 
“ the following, so that the scholar might have the benefit 
“ of the three rules which are usually taught in the morn- 
“ing, and geography, grammar, and needlework in the 
“ afternoon.” 

I do not see any probability of the attendance clauses of 
the Agricultural Children’s Act coming to be generally en- 
forced within any period, supposing no further legislation 
to be undertaken for the purpose. Nor, from the early 
age at which children are released from attendance do [ 
think much benefit to be expected from these clauses when 
in full operation. ‘Their tendency would be to lower the 
age at which some children remain at school, and on this 
account I have found several managers of schools adverse 
to the general issue of certificates. 


(6.)—From Mr. B. J. Buyns (SwAnsk). 


In order to gain accurate and reliable information on 
the points referred to in the circular, I made it my business 
to have an interview with Thos. EK. Wales, Esq., inspector 
of mines for this district. He has kindly furnished me 
with a copy of his last report, from which it appears that 
with the exception of one case, where a fine of 10/. was 
imposed, no boys under the age of 12 years are now em- 
ployed in this neighbourhood in collieries or mines under- 
ground. Myr. Wales, in concluding his report, states, “I 
‘have always been of opinion that the permissive clause 
““ with reference to such boys was never intended to apply 
“ to mines worked as the mines are worked in this district, 
« where, with few exceptions, sufficient height is made to 
“ enable horses being taken into the workings, consequently 
“ I have always objected, as far as I could do so, to such 
* permission being given, and the fact of no application 
“ having been made during the past year for the employ- 
*“ ment of such boys, goes far to satisfy me that my 
“ opinion was a correct one. I find only about 50 boys 
“ between 12 and 13 years of age have been employed on 
* the surface, and Iam happy to state that, with two or 
“ three exceptions where a misapprehension existed as to 
* the meaning of this clause, the Act has been fully complied 
“‘ with. For the most part these boys are employed in carry- 
* ing books, letters, &c. to and from the collieries,which only 
“ require their attendance for a few hours per day, leaving 
“ sutficient time for their attendance at school as required 
“ by the Act of Parliament.’ In addition to the informa- 
tion contained in his report, I ascertained from Mr. Wales 
that he is of opinion that 12 years is a proper age for boys 
to commence working underground, subject of course to 
the conditions contained in section 7 of the Coal Mines 
Act, If a later age were fixed upon as the minimum, it 
might interfere with the convenience of the employer, and 
produce a feeling of dissatisfaction amongst the men. In 
opposition to this I must set the opinion of Mr. Humby, 
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proprietor of acoal mine in Llandyfodwy, who told me tha 
if he had his will, he would allows bar under 15 years of 
age to work underground. Young boys are very liable to 
accidents either through some neglect on their own part, 
or some violation of the colliery rules: They are often 
ill-treated and abused by their seniors for not being suffi- 
ciently active or prompt in attending to the orders they 
receive, and the hours during which they are kept below 
are too long. If school and work were properly alternated 
up to the latter age, I cannot see myself why it should not 
be thought early enough for them to commence work as 
full timers, The reason why colliers are so anxious that 
their sons, or other boys, should accompany them in their 
labours at the bottom of the pit, is, that they are thereby 
entitled to fill and send up additional tram-loads of coal, 
for which they receive extra payment. Anything that 
would check so selfish a practice would confer a benefit 
upon the conditicn cf the poor boys, whose means of edu- 
cation is now liable to be frequently interrupted as well as 
prematurely concluded. 

With respect to the best arrangement for school atten- 
dance in cases where boys have to spend a portion of their 
time in school as well as another portion in mining work, 
I have seen and consulted with Mr, John Dayid, the head 
manager and agent of the Pyle and Brynden collieries, 
owned by C. R. M. Talbot, Esq. M.P. Mr. David has 
had great experience in colliery work, and he thinks it 
is most suitable in every way that boys should work for a 
certain specified number of days continuously, and then 
attend school for a certain number of other days during 
the whole of the hours the school is open. He says that 
such an arrangement is preferable to letting them work one 
half of each day, and then attend school for the remaining 
half, as they are enabled to come to school ina cleanly 
state, they are not exhausted by previous toil in the mine, 
they cause less interruption to the work of the mine, and 
they are more likely to derive benefit from a continuous 
course of instruction, which has been carried on without 
interruption for a definite number of days, than from a 
broken and fragmentary one, which as half-timers in the 
proper sense of the term is all that they would otherwise 
receive. 1am inclined for my own part to attach consider- 
able importance to these opinions of Mr, David, and I 
venture to express the hope that measures may be enacted, 
whereby in all cases connected with mines they may be 
carried out. No boy under 12 should be allowed under 
any circumstances to descend a coal mine, as he is not 
under existing legislation allowed to be employed in a 
metalliferous mine, For the next two or three years he 
should be required to attend school, say, on alternate weeks ; 
and when he reaches 15, or has passed the 6th Standard 
of the Code of 1875, he may be allowed to work full time, 
and the State may be considered to have acquitted itself of 
its obligations with respect to him. 


(7.)—From Mr. J. R. Buaxisron (Ruesy). 


In Leicestershire most of the children who do, or should, 
attend school as half-timers are amenable to the Workshops 
Acts. The regulation which requires 10 hours school 
attendance per week, causes great annoyance to managers 
and teachers of schools, because employers and parents 
endeavour where they can to make up the time in four 
attendances of.two and a half hours each. As, however, 
there is no guarantee for more than two hours’ attendance 
at each meeting of a Public Elementary school, I have 
protested against this abuse with such success, that in 
the schools which I inspect no certificate is now granted 
to a child for more than two hours’ attendance at any 
one meeting of the school; and that only if the child is 
marked present when the registers are called and have 
remained to the end of the two hours. Employers, 
however, are so chary of chiidren’s time, that halt-timers 
seldom reach school till it is just time for marking re- 
gisters, and not unfrequently enter just too late to be 
marked. It is thought that the private adventure schools 
still surviving owe their attractiveness in no small degree 
to the laxity with which many of their teachers grant such 
certificates. In the borough of Leicester, children attend- 
ing such schools when summoned by the school board 
are ordered to attend Public Elementary schools. In 
villages where children are employed im brickyards and 
in different branches of the hosiery and shoe trades (not 
merely in small workshops, but also at home by their 
parents) frequent domiciliary visits and occasional pro- 
secutions would also be effective in bringing to school 
hundreds of children now deprived of this advantage. As 
soon as the inspector pays one of his rare visits to a 
‘* stocking” village, his coming is at once made known, 
and children are quickly hidden away, under skeps or 
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baskets and in cupboards and holes, and when his back is 
turned, employers and parents congratulate themselves on 
their good luck and adroitness in escaping detection. 

It is notorious that all over thé country, children are con- 
stantly represented as older than they are in order to get 
work earlier, as also that they are worked for longer hours 
than the law allows. [am informed that one medical officer, 
taking the teeth as the test, frequently allows children 
under age to work in a well known factory. 

Unfortunately the sub-inspector of factories for this 
district has far too wide an area to allow of his putting 
down these abuses, and until he be assisted by four men 
(chosen from the class from which detectives are taken), 
two for Leicester and one each for Loughborough and 
Hinckley and the neighbouring villages, hundreds of 
children will continue to be without the advantages and 
protection to which the law entitles them. 


(8.)—From Mr. J. J. BLANDFoRD (DERBY). 


I must premise that in my district there are but ten 
schools in which the “half-day” system is in operation, 
nor can I call to mind any where the “alternate day” 
system is used instead. From conversations which I 
have had with teachers of schools on these respective 
ft eee they appear to think they could do more with the 
children if they had them under instruction on alternate 
days both morning and afternoon, than on the half-day 
system, or on that where a certain number of hours per 
week or per fortnight is required. 

As to the half-day system some of the teachers think 
that the children who come to school in the afternoon after 
having been at work in the morning are tired, and as a 
teacher expressed himself are “dazed” with their work, 
and therefore less capable of attending to instruction, than 
when they come to school in the morning. If this be so 
it would almost appear that instruction given on the 
alternate day system is preferable to that of “ half-day.” 

As to the operation of the Agricultural Children’s Act, 
1873, I can report without the slightest hesitation that so 
far as my district is concerned, it has been a complete 
failure; it has had no effect whatever upon attendance of 
the children. 

Some time before it came into operation the managers 
of many of the rural schools in my district took some pains 
to make the requirements of the Act known to the farmers 
and to other employers of labour, and hopes were enter- 
tained that it would have a beneficial effect in causing a 
better and more regular attendance of the children, but I 
regret to say that these hopes have not been realised. 

The general belief seems to be that the failure of the 
Act is in a great measure to be attributed to the absence of 
any adequate means for the enforcement of its require- 
ments, and that until such provision is made it will continue 
to be inoperative, and in this opinion I entirely concur. 


(9.)—From Mr. KE. H. Bropire (MANCHESTER). 


(1.) As regards the “half-day” and “alternate day ”’ 

systems of school attendance, I feel hardly able at present to 

. give an opinion as to which is best, the latter system having 
been only so recently introduced. On inquiry I found 
both systems practised, and occasionally both in the same 

‘school. This is certainly undesirable, as it still further 
complicates an organisation of classes already difficult 
wherever both day scholars and half-timers attend. Most 
teachers, and especially the more experienced, prefer the 
“half-day” system for several reasons, but particularly 
as home lessons are easier to obtain from scholars attending 
every day,’ than from scholars attending alternate days. 
It is also easier to examine them on the “half-day” 
system. ‘The latter system also rather more favours regu- 
larity, as the absence of a child is sooner missed. 

(2.) As regards the Workshops Regulation Act, and the 
Mines Regulation Act, the tendency here is to make all 
the scholars under these Acts into  half-timers. Some 
few, however, attend on alternate whole days. ‘lhe former 
is far preferable, as less impeding the school organisation, 
that is where half-timers under the Factory Act also attend. 
Otherwise the alternate day system seems for some reasons 
better, especially for girls, who on the half-day system 
miss their sewing altogether every other week or month 
(according to the way they change their attendances), 
whereas they would always be taught sewing two days in 
one week, and three days in the next om the alternate day 
plan. 5 

The great point seems to be that at any rate one system 
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only should be adopted in schools. What is above all to 
be avoided is any further complication in arranging the 
classes and making out the time-table. 


(10.)—From Mr. J. R. Byrne (Surrey). 


1. In my district, which has till very recently comprised 
so much of the county of Surrey as lies outside the bounds 
of the metropolis, there are few, if any, factories or mines, 
and therefore there is no occasion for the applications of 
the Factories or Mines Regulation Acts. 

2. Not one instance has come to my knowledge of the 
enforcement of school attendance under the Workshops 
Act on children employed in workshops. 

3. As regards the Agricultural Children’s Act, although 
there must be many children who would come under its 
provisions and several parishes in which a strict enforcement 
of the Act would effect a considerable increase in the 
school attendance, I have not heard of one parish in which 
the Act is rigidly enforced or of any legal means existing 
for the due and strict carrying out of its provisions; that 
a comparatively few children do attend as “ half-timers,” 
professedly under this Act, but rather with a view to 
secure the privilege of not attending for half the year, and 
the advantage of immunity from attendance when they 
have satisfied its provisions either by passing the required 
standard of instruction or completing the age after which 
they are legally exempt, and that such attendance of 
agricultural half-timers has made little sensible addition 
to the sum total of school attendance. The Act is practi- 
cally almost a dead letter. Indeed I have heard that in 
some instances attendance has decreased under it in con- 
sequence of its suggesting to children to claim the privilege 
of *‘ half-time,” when they would under other circumstances 
have attended as regularly as other scholars. If no 
further legislation is undertaken for the purpose of render- 
ing the Act more effective, I see no prospect of improve- 
ment in its efficiency within any reasonable period. 

4. As to the comparative merits of the “ half-day ” and 
“alternate day ”’ systems and those others in accordance 
with which a certain number of hours of attendance is 
required per week or per fortnight, and the arrangement of 
the time left to individuals, my experience leads me to 
believe that the “ half-day ” system, where it is practicable, 
is the best, especially when that half-day is the morning, 
not the afternoon ; learning is not so interrupted or effaced 
and the class thrown into disorder, as it is where attend- 
ance is on alternate days; that the “alternate day” 
system is preferable to the others above mentioned and for 
the same reasons, but that there are individual instances 
in which and certain localities where it would be an undue 
hardship if not an impossibility to require more than 
attendance for a certain number of hours per week or fort- 
night or even per year, leaving the arrangement of the time 
to the {individuals, subject to the approval of the school 
board or other local authority. 

For example, there are times of the year known in my 
district as the “hoeing, haying, hopping, harvesting, and 
acorning ” seasons, or by other names according to the 
employment, and there are families whose subsistence in 
part depends on their children being employed in some 
one or in all of them. It would be a grievous hardship 
to enforce attendance on them during those times and all 
but impossible to prevent evasions. The local authority 
would be the best judge when and to whom to concede 
exemption. 

Experience further convinces me that “half-time ” is at 
best an evil, although possibly an unavoidable evil; that 
it is less than half as good as whole time; that ‘ half- 
timers” are notoriously and invariably backward and a 
drag upon their class and school; that it would therefore 
be wise to concede the privilege of half-time only rarely 
and grudgingly and when fairly impossible to withhold it, 
not, as I fear is done under some school boards, easily and 
almost for the asking, and that when conceded it should be 
conditioned by a fine or tax or other equivalent tending to 
discourage it. 


(11.)—F rom Mr. F. F. Cornisn (LIncoy). 


I have had no experience of any of the Acts in question, 
except the Agricultural Children’s Act. Cireulars embody- 
ing the principal provisions of this Act were posted about 
by order of the magistrates, and in two cases, one at 
Winterton and the other at Spilsby, employers were sum- 
moned. But I believe that there has been nothing like a 
systematic attempt to enforce the Act, nor do I think that 
anything of that sort is likely to be made. 

With regard to its provisions if enforced my experience 
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induces me to think that ordinary boys of 10 and upwards 
under ordinary. teachers will hardly, be raised 'a standard 
per annum upon 150 attendances. 


(12.)—From Mr. T. W. Dansy (Surrorx). 


The attendance clauses of the “ Agricultural Children’s 
Act,” have, I am much disappointed to say, come to be 
inoperative. 


(13,)—From Mr. C. D. Du Porr (Reaping), 


In my district, comprising what is known as the Census 
county of Berks, which includes some 30 Oxfordshire 
parishes, there seems to be an almost universal consensus 
of opinion among agricultural employers of labour as to 
the impossibility of working any regular alternate system 
of half-time work and schooling. Opinion is almost uni- 
formly in favour of the more elastic, or, must T say, more 
lax system, under which children are supposed to utilize 
for school purposes throughout the year the periods, how- 
ever short or long, during which their employers can 
readily spare them. ‘ 

By this means some 150 annual attendances can, not 
unfrequently, be made up. ‘ 

I think I must say that I have never yet met with a 
practical agriculturist who admitted the possibility of any 
regular day and day or even week and week system. 

The zature of agricultural work is against it, for much 
field and similar work must from its very nature when 
taken up be carried on without break to completion. 

Moreover, distances make a regular day and day system 
often impossible, children would have to travel on foot so 
far from home to work and thence from work to school, 
or vice versd, that, they would be too wearied to do any 

justice to either schooling or labour. 

I have struggled hard for a long time to find some way 
of working in agricultural districts a “regular”? half-time 
attendance; but I confess that J am myself now, against 
my will, practically convinced of the general hopelessness 
of the case. _. : 

Tam decidedly of opinion that attendances thus cumu- 
lated in irregular groups and periods are by no means time 
wasted, even if they reach no more than 100. ' 

I frequently find cases of children making some manifest 
points of fair progress at this rate and under this system 
of attendance. It is true they lose, and under any half- 
time system must lose, many lessons, but all lessons are 
not equally vital, and much, far too much, of the work 
eyen in our very fair schools consist of mere routine prac- 
tice rather than of actual teaching. 

If only the teachers can make time to give,to a half- 
timer a little special individual teaching upon any founda- 
tion point connected with some new rule or subject, the 
class-lesson upon which may haye been lost by him because 
of his absence at work, the lad very soon finds himself 
capable of following, even if somewhat lamely, the general 
work of his school class. 

Besides, in large classes, children catch up a. great deal 
one from the other quite independently of their teachers’ 
explanations, and by this means half-timers are able some- 
times almost:to hold their own in the general work of their 
classes. 

I have said that I find this lax (or elastic) system of 
cumulative half-time attendance almost universally the one 
preferred in agricultural districts; but, looked at from the 
educationst’s point of view, | have no hesitation in saying 
that the regular, or Factory Acts systems, are worth very 
much more to school progress. This point is proved by 
the girls’ progress in the very numerous mixed schools 
with which I have to do. 

Of the 220 * elementary schools under my annual inspec- 
tion for grants (in. which number I include no infants’ 
schools) no less than 183 (=83 per cent.) are either mixed or 
girls’ schools, as against 37 (= 17 per cent.) boys’ schools. 

By mixed schools I mean, of course, schools whether 
under master or mistress, in which boys and girls work 
side by side in the classes. 

Now in these 183 schools the girls are absent at needle- 
work during at least one to one and a half hours daily out 
of the four hours devoted to secular teaching. And yet, 
on tabulating during one whole year the individual passes 
of boys and girls respectively, I found that the girls passed 
at the rate of 82 per cent..in reading, 77% per cent. in 
dictation, and 714 per cent. im arithmetic; as against the 
boys’ passes of 823 in reading, 84 in dictation, and 793 


* 149 of the 220 (=65 per cent.) are mixed schodls ; and 41 (=18 per 


* cent.) are girls’ schools, 
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in arithmetic. The standard of a pass was, I need hardly 
say, the same for boys and girls, 

Now. this, difference is almost nothing when. looked at 
in, connexion with the difference of time spent by boys and 
girls respectively upon these elementary subjects of instruc- 
tion, and it clearly shows that the half-time position forced 
upon girls by their needlework, with its daily attendance at 
class-lessons for two hours a.m., and its daily absence from 
class-lessons for about one and a half hours p.m., admits of 
progress on, the girls’ part in their class-work such as 
certainly could not be attained by a half-timer attending 
under the more lax, or elastic, system of mere cumulative 
attendance. eer’ / : 

Of this latter cumulative system I can say no more than 
that it often enables scholars to make some points of fair 
progress, and that it rarely results in no profit whatever 
being discernible. a Baha Ra 

The Commissioners will perhaps wonder that, writing 
from Reading, I should have touched in no way upon 
factory half-time schooling, but should so far have confined 
myself mainly to agricultural and- general. labour and 
education. 

The fact is that in our factories, including, as they do 
here, the biscuit factory of Messrs. Palmer, the tin, and 
Japan work factory of Messrs. Bourne, and the Iron 
Foundry Company’s factory, half-time labour is thus far 
practically unknown. This is the case also in the other 
towns of Berks, where only a very few (and those quite 
isolated) cases of. half-time schooling are met with by 


e. 

This is the more strange however in Reading, because 
half-time is actually contemplated by, our school board bye- 
laws, which are, I have no hesitation in saying, fairly and 
generally obeyed. 

Our byelaws exempt totally from schooling all children 
between 10, and 13 years old who have passed the 4th 
Standard of the Education Code (weights and measures), 
and they require 10 hours of schooling per week, only from 
all such children, between 10 and 13, as have not passedia 
standard higher than the 3rd (# s. d.), , 

The parental view ofthese byelaws.is however but. too 
patent to me in my contact with the children in the schools. 
Parents interpret them, I fear but too. generally, as an 
authoritative declaration that it is needless to keep.a child 
any longer at school if once it has passed 10 years of age 
and has got through the 4th Standard in attainments ; and 
the children’s eager anxiety after. a 4th Standard. pass 
frequently bears out the parent’s feelings. aay 

In their desire to reach total exemption it seems that no 
thought is given to the partial exemption, (requiring only 
10 howrs a week at school), that is, the right of children 
between 10 and 13 who have passed, the 3rd of our, Code 
Standards, And this attitude is of course strengthened by 
the fact that thus far, as I can myself testify, our principal 
employers of labour have not cared to organise half-time — 


work. 

Whether children over 10 years, but still far below 13, 
who have succeeded in passing Standard IV., are ever 
received into factory work here I cannot say; there is no 
law in force to prevent it, or to insist upon half-time 
schooling if they be so received ; but, as.the heads of our 
principal factories tell me that they refuse children under 
13, I have a right to hope that this is actually the fact, 
except so fax as direct inquiry as to. age may be forgotten, 
or may be met by a false answer from parents or children. 
However this may be, there is no doubt but that under our 
byelaws many cases occur annually of children of 10, 11, or 
12 leaving school altogether for some kind of errand or 
other similar work. wotgakis 

I have left one point of the Commissioners’ inquiry still 
untouched, I. mean their question as to the working of the 
Agricultural Children Act. * srittyet 

I have watched closely the working of that Act from the 
time of its coming into actual operation early this year. 

Its first start was good. In February I repeatedly saw 
in the schools children brought in by the Act, nor could I 
then learn of a case in which it was transgressed; People, 
moreover, seemed to conform to its requirements without 
disaffection or ill-temper. past 

But from that time onwards to the middle of summer, 
the Act’s influence has steadily decreased to zero. Month 
after month showed fewer and fewer cases of children 
attending school under its provisions; and, what is worse, 
month after month brought to my knowledge an increasing 
number of cases in which the Act’s requirements were 
being deliberately broken. yaa 

No prosecutions were made because it was no one’s 
special duty to inform or prosecute. Hiya Faae Bei 

Neglect in one parish was made the ground for neglect 
in others, At last, at Midsummer, in two quite different 
neighbourhoods,:I found clergymen lamenting (not merely 


the simple breach of the Act itself, with which lament I 
had already become familiar, but) the fact that their people 
were becoming demoralised in tone through the ‘habit of 
wittingly and overtly breaking a known law. of the land; 
whilst, at the same date, the chairman at the Berks Mid- 
summer sessions, speaking of the very neighbourhood in 
which I myself had seen the Act’s promising beginning, is 
reported ‘to have said that “in his own neighbourhood the 
“Act was pretty fairly obeyed at first, but had latterly 
* fallen into complete neglect.” 


ee 


Lx (14) —FRom Mr. N. Gream (Essxx). 


I have made inquiries with respect to the Agricultural 
Children’s Act, and 1 can furnish. some facts with respect 
to its working, which will suffice to show the necessity for 
its amendment. without any opinion of my own as to the 
form which that amendment should take. 

When first the Act came into operation there appeared 
to be some prospect of its working well. ‘The farmers 
turned away their boys who had not made their required 
attendances, and the boys flocked to the schools, thereby 
in many instances creating dismay to the teachers, par- 
ticularly where they were females, by swelling their at- 
tendances with rough farm boys as ignorant as infants, 
but unable to be placed in the same class, though requiring 
the same kind of instruction. 

Soon after this I received numerous letters from farmers, 
aes for information with regard to the working of the 

Cha: as 

One of these was a man who had taken great pains to 
obtain a voluntary rate for the support of the school in his 
parish, and was himself a manager of the school. He 
stated that, in obedience to the Act, he and his neighbours 
had turned away their boys who were under age, expecting 
they would go to school, but no such thing; these boys 
left their work in the fields and went down to the shore, 
where they made a good living for themselves by “ picking 
winkles.” And this man yery naturally wanted to know 
what was the use of his and his neighbours dismissing 
their boys from labour in the field, if they could go with 
impunity and work elsewhere. 

In some places; however, there was a rush of children to 
the schools, but it lasted but a short time. As soon as 
ever the Act was found to be powerless they all went to 
work again, and as there is no provision for putting the 
Act in force, the farmers cease to regard it. 

There is only one instance I have met with where the 
clergyman has threatened to put the Act in force if the 
farmers take the children from the school, and he informed 
me that his threats had had good effect. But then, I 
should add, he is in a more independent position than most 
clergymen are. 

’ I can see no prospect of the Act being generally enforced 
without further legislation, as at present the disregard for 
it appears to be daily increasing. 

As regards the Workshops Act, in one part of my dis- 
trict it. was put in force for afew weeks in some extensive 
brickfields. Its operation in that instance showed that it 
was inferior tothe Children’s Agricultural Act as regarded 
the manner of qualifying for work. 

The school attendance which qualifies a child under the 
Workshops Act is required only during the time that the 
work lasts, so many attendances or hours per week: The 
consequence is that as soon as the work is over the school 
attendance comes to an end also, but under the Agricul- 
tural Children’s Act the attendances must be made during 
the twelve months previous, and are of such a number as 
to insure attendance for the greater part of the yeav. 

The schoolmaster in the brickfields informed me that for 
the few months during which the brickmaking was carried 
‘on his school was filled by a number of rough, ignorant 
boys, who nevertheless picked up some instruction even 
during that short time, but that as soon as ever the work 
ceased the boys ceased to.attend school. ‘ 

The last information I received was that through the 
partial working of the Acct those farmers who conscientiously 
observed it were now laughed at by those who never did 
so, for having put themselves to great inconvenience and 
loss of labour for no purpose. 


» (15.)—From Mr. J.. W. D. Hernan, 
52 4) 4 (BRomscRovE, &e.). 


There are ne towns in my district, Bromsgrove, Kid- 
derminster, Redditch, and Stourport, in which the Factory 
and’ Workshops Acts ‘are in ‘operation. © soz 

~ “In the Bromsgrove national schools’81 boys and 41 
‘girls (half-timers) were on ‘the registers at the end of the 
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last school year, 49 boys»and 22: girls: were. inp average 
attendance, 24 boys ‘and 15 ‘girls: had made. 150. attend- 
ances, and 19 boys and 4 girls were examined on the day 
of inspection. 

The boys, all but five; under the Workshops Act attend 
every afternoon in ‘the class-room which is set apart for 
their use.» About one-third of the girls attend half of each 
day; the rest attend the whole of Monday and Tuesday 
only. i 
In the Catshill national schools (Bromsgrove School 
Board) 56 boys and 34 girls were on the registers, 28 boys 
and 15 girls were in average attendance, 15. boys and 2 
girls had made 150 attendances, and 8 boys and no girls 
were examined on the day of inspection. 

Almost all of these attend on Mondays and Tuesdays 
only ; only a few in morning and afternoon sets. 

In the Kidderminster national schools 65 boys and 62 
girls were on the registers, 56 boys and 56 girls were in 
average attendance, 40 boys and 51 girls had made 150 
attendances, and 33 boys and 49 girls were examined on 
thegday of inspection. } 

All of these, including 15 boys and 14 girls under the 
Workshops Act, attend in morning and afternoon sets. 

In the Redditch national schools 67 boys and 49 girls 
were on the registers, 45 boys and 23 girls were in average 
attendance, 47 boys and 19 girls had made 150 attend- 
ances, and 39 boys and 17 girls were examined on the day 
of inspection. 

They almost all, including 44 boys and 6 girls under 
the Workshops Act, attend in morning and afternoon sets. 

In the Redditch Wesleyan schools 68 boys and girls 
were ou the registers, 51 in average attendance, 41 had 
made 150 attendances, and 36 were examined on the day 
of inspection. 

These all attend in morning and afternoon-sets. 

In the Stourport national school 51 boys were on the 
registers, 52 in average attendance, 48 had made 150 
attendances, and 42 were examined on the day of inspec- 
tion. 

These all attend under the Factory Act, and go to school 
on alternate days, three days one week and two another, 
a plan which the employers are said to find the most con- 
venient, and which the master prefers, on the ground that 
the boys come to school in such a dirty state when they 
have been at work (in the foundries) on the same day. 


(16.)—From Mr, C. F. JonnstonE (BEDFORD). 


I believe the plan of half-days, as enforced by the Fac- 
tory Acts, to bethe best. It isthe most continuous system 
of education, a fact which I think. of great importance in 
considering young children, who forget with almost incon- 
ceivable rapidity during any intervals of learning. It is 
also the least wearisome, and therefore the fullest of result. 
A child learns more in two half-days than in a single whole 
one. In the one case it comes fresh on each occasion to 
its work; in the other it is exhausted for its second school- 
ing by the tedium following upon the first. . That this is 
so my own experience in the factory districts has shown 
me, and I have had ample testimony from those engaged 
in teaching to confirm it. : 

At the same time I must remark that I do not think the 
half-day system is universally applicable. The farmer can 
hardly take a boy into the fields for an afternoon, when the 
best of the day is over, and when he is unable perhaps to 
reach his work in any time to be of use; and if he takes 
him ‘in the morning, he will send him back unfitted by his 
work, which may have engaged him since sunrise, to give 
his attention to learning. In these cases the system of 
alternate days is, I believe, the best attainable. If’ this 
could really be enforced it would be far preferable than the 
third system, which merely requires so many school attend- 
ances, or so many hours’ instruction within a certain period, 
at the arrangement of the individual. Ten hours a week, 
or 150 attendances in a year, are not sufficient, as I believe, 
to ensure education. A child that is idle, as it may be, for 
eight months in the year, or even for five days a week, 
will not retain much of the learning that its: days) of 
schooling may have given it. JI had at one. time expe- 
rience of the working of the) Printworks Act, and found 
that the instruction given under it was worthless. Iam 
now in the middle of an agricultural district, and find that 
no great hopes are entertained from the. working of the 
Agricultural Children’s Act. 

This latter’ Act in the counties of Bedford and Hunting- 
don is as yet a dead letter: No authority enforces it, and 
no children therefore fear it, or come to school under it. 
The magistrates of Huntingdonshire have just resolved to 
instvuct the police to act as prosecutors, but ‘im districts 
where this’ is not-done there is danger; should no further 
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legislation be undertaken, of the very existence of the Act 
becoming forgotten. Were it enforced, it would probably 
secure a fair amount of education to children up to 10 
years old, but in the case of children above 10 it is doubt- 
ful, as I have already said, from the small number of 
attendances that is required, and the power of crowding 
them all into a few months of the year, leaving a long 
interval for forgetfulness, whether any benefit worth men- 
tioning would be reaped. 


(17.)—From Mr. T. Kine (Cornwatr). 


‘(1.) The Metalliferous Mines Act forbids absolutely the 
employment of boys under 12 years of age below ground, 
but it does not interfere with the employment of children 
in surface operations. The number of children employed 
in preparing the ores on the surface works of the mines and 
in stream works is very large, and as the labour is not 
heavy, though the hours are long, many of these children 
are very young. hil 

(2.) The Agricultural Children’s Act has not hitherto 
been put in operation, and there seems no probability of 
its bemg enforced under the present circumstances. 

Judging from the examination of scholars presented 
under Art. 20b of the Code of 1874, I doubt if the know- 
ledge acquired by children whose attendance at school 
merely satisfies the clauses of the Agricultural Children’s 
Act would be of any value, and consequently the benefits 
likely to be produced by the enforcement of these clauses 
1s the civilising influence of temporary subjection to disci- 
pline, and association with less neglected children. 


(18.)—From Mr. R. L. Kor (Sussex). 


I have made inquiries as to the working of the Agricul- 
tural Children’s Act, 1873, in the rural parishes in my 
district. 

At the commencement of this year I gathered that the 
leading farmers were not indisposed to comply with the 
terms of the Act, and in many cases allowed their lads to 
attend school, but when they found that the Act was not 
generally observed the lads were again taken on. 

The result is that as far as ‘I have been able to ascertain, 
the Act is practically inoperative. 

I gather that there is no indisposition on the part of 
employers of labour in rural districts to comply with the 
terms of the Act, if provision were made for its general 
observance in all cases. 


(19.)—From Mr. G. R. Moncreirr (CHELTENHAM). 


My experience of factory and mining districts dates far 
back, before the present Acts were passed. There are of 
course some factory schools in the Stroud valley, and at 
least one in Bristol ; as well as a/school or two connected 
with collieries. But my impressions on this subject are, 
in the main, from older recollections in Yorkshire and 
Northumberland. 

I have no doubt whatever that half-day or alternate day 
attendance is a far better thing where it can be had, that 
is, far better from the schoolmaster’s point of view, than 
attendance at uncertain intervals under such regulations 
as those of the Workshop Act. Where the school was 
mainly composed of half-timers, the work, though very 
hard for the teacher, could be made orderly and systematic. 
fam not sure that I ever saw the alternate day system at 
work on a large scale, except in the Arsenal School at 
Woolwich. I believe I should be inclined to prefer it to 
the half-day, but I cannot speak from experience. 

The attendance classes of the colliery Acts never in my 
time (ending in 1864) brought colliery children to school 
as half-timers. I believe the boys from 10 to 12 found 
employment on the banks or at other work. 

The Workshops Act ought to come much more under 
my notice than it does. Very few half-timers of this class 
are presented for examination, and of these few a large 
proportion are sent in by the school board rather than under 
the operation of the Act. Though I prefer as I have said 
fixed half-time where practicable, I am not prepared to 
say that the 10 hours as required by this Act might not 
serve the same purpose. ‘he real difficulty is, for the 
present at least, that such children coming to school very 
backward and forming a small minority of the whole, can 
-hardly be so classified as to have a fair chance of making 
the most of their limited time. When school boards in 
towns have time to attend to them specially, they might 
with advantage organise schools for their special benefit. 

he Agricultural Children’s Act (of which I have spoken 
more fully in another letter) seems to me to need nothing 
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but machinery to work it to become fully operative. Its 
attendance clauses are on the only possible basis, half-time 
throughout the year being plainly out of the question. As 
yet I know of no case in which they have been actually put 
in operation, but of several ‘parishes which began to comply 
with them, tiil they discovered that no one would molest 
them if they disobeyed. “ Supposing no further legislation 
“* to be undertaken I believe the Act will be gradually for- 
“* gotten. If the clauses were now in full operation, I confess 
“ I do not think that much could be expected from them.’’ 
The specimens of “agriculturals” whom I have seen, are 
mostly pitiable examples of strong animal development, 
with the minimum of intellect consistent with capacity for 
farm labour. I donot believe that any teacher could enable 
any great proportion of them to reach a reasonable standard 
of proficiency. Those I have seen were hardly ever beyond 
the 2nd Standard, and did badly in that. 

But if before becoming a half-timer a boy had passed 
well in'the 3rd or 4th Standard, the half-time attendance 
would no doubt enable him to keep up most of what 
he had learnt, and possibly to go on a little farther. Un- 
fortunately under section 1] as it stands, the compulsory 
powers cease at Standard IV., i.e., at the very point at 
which they would be likely to do substantial good. 

These remarks apply directly to the case of children 
between 10 and 12. But very nearly the same may be said 
of the 250 attendances required of those under 10. If 
given, as this Act contemplates, chiefly or entirely in the 
winter months, I do not believe that 250 attendances would 
bring up a boy of eight from an average pass in Standard I. 
to pass in Standard IJ. He might do it if the examination 
fell in March, but he would almost certainly fail if tried 
by the same tests in the following September. Speaking 
from the educational point of view, the half-time classes 
(including the quasi-whole time of 250 attendances), seem. 
to me to begin at least a year too soon. Full time till nine 
might pony fit the boy for half-time at 1l. But the 
working of ;this Act must be practically a failure, even 
if its own machinery were complete, unless by means of 
the Elementary Education Act or otherwise, elementary 
instruction is secured for every child up to the age of eight, 


(20.)—From Dr. J. D. Morzry (Lowpon). 


The only experience I have is, as to the relative merits of 
half-day attendance (as in the Factory Act), and the alter- 
nating attendance and non-attendance as in the Print 
Works Act. 

We always found in Lancashire that the former system 
worked far best for educational purposes, and that the 
scholars who attended under thelatter system, made com- 
paratively very moderate progress. 


(21.)—From Mr. F. W. H. Myers (Camprmez). 


(1.).The Agricultural Children’s Act is the only one of 
the Acts named which is applicable to the Cambridge 
district. 

(2.) That Act is at present absolutely a dead letter. 

(3.) There is scarcely any prospect of its being enforced 
without further legislation. 

It is possible that in some parishes the police may be 
instructed to prosecute for breaches of the attendance 
clauses. 

(4.) If the clauses were enforced they would, I think, 
do good by striking at the gang-system. But they would 
remain subject to the following drawbacks :— 

(a.) 150 attendances are not enough to advance, or even 

to maintain, a child’s instruction already acquired. 

(6.) The contamination of the gang children is likely to 

render the schools less popular with respectable 
parents. 


(22.)\—From Mr. H. E. Oaxetry (DurHan). 


As the county of Durham is chiefly a mining county 
with some agricultural districts, the Factory Acts have 
little or no operation, which is clearly shown by the fact 
that there is not a single half-time school in the county. 
Thus the only points out of those named on which I can 
give information to the Royal Commissioners from my 
own experience, are (1), as to the school attendance clauses 
in the Mines Regulation Act; (2), as to the same clauses 
in the Agricultural Children’s Act. 

(1.) I said in my general report for 1873: —“ The 
* excellent clauses in the Mines Regulation Act requiring 
* that boys between 10 and 12 years of age shall attend 
* school at least 20 hours in every fortnight, have not pro- 
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* duced the effect which was intended, owing, I think, to 
“ imperfection in the machinery for carrying them out. 
“ Thus (1), the inspector of mines has too much to do in 
“ his own line to allow of his sufficiently testing the 
“ register of certificates or the efficiency of teachers ; 
“ (2), teachers have little or no interest in promoting 
** attendance or reporting absences, since whilst the pit 
* lads will rarely earn the grant by passing the standard 
examination, their fitful attendances affect the discipline 
and complicate the classification; (3), although they 
need greater attention than other scholars, the highest 
“ sum that can be claimed for teaching them is 2d, a week, 
and much time is taken in drawing up the certificates ; 
(4), the mine manager, who is responsible for these 
certificates may not always be very particular about 
them when he wants as many boys as he can get. I am 
* not surprised to hear from the agent of owners who have 
“ Jong been conspicuous for their anxiety about education, 
“ that even in their pits there are hundreds of lads who 
“ ought to be at school and are not.” Mr. Willis, 
Inspector of Mines in this district (with whom I several 
times talked over the matter), quite agreed with me, and 
after the expiration of two years I see no reason to alter 
my opinion. 

Another important point is that the age clauses are con- 
tinually evaded by the children’s ages being habitually 
incorrectly given. ‘The parent takes his child 11 years old 
to the manager, and swears that he is 13. This probably 
holds good im all Acts where such clauses are found, and 
the only way of checking it would be to make it easy to 
obtain a proper certificate gratuitously, and to make it 
compulsory on all employers to require this certificate 
before granting employment. 

Further, the school clauses in the Mines Act are almost 
useless when in operation, because, as a matter of fact, the 
pit boys learn so little in the two years that they are forced 
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into school (very many having never attended before), that - 


they entirely forget everything six months after they leave 
for full time, as we continually find when a few of them 
(these too the best) afterwards attend night schools. Of 
course a general system of compulsion from an early age is 
the only means of obviating this. 

(2.) Agricultural Children’s Act.—This Act is absolutely 
inoperative in this county, because it is no one’s business 
to carry it out. ‘The Archdeacon of Durham at my request 
asked the clergy at two visitations how the Act was being 
worked in their parishes. Many did not know what the 
Act was, having forgotten all about it. Others said there 
had hitherto been no case in which it had been applied. 
Besides this, I have asked some other clergymen in agri- 
cultural parishes with the same result—the Act is a dead 
letter. ‘here is not the least probability of any change 
taking place without fresh legislation; and I would ear- 
nestly suggest that any officer appointed to carry it out 
should be a public officer, independent of local jobs and of 
local interests; otherwise (as unfortunately is so frequently 
the case in local administration), he will be unwilling or 
afraid to do anything. I think (with reference to the other 
point on which my opinion is desired) the clauses when in 
full operation will undoubtedly be beneficial. Unques- 
-tionably it is of vital importance that a lad should be 
properly trained in husbandry, but I venture (haying at 
different times made inquiries on the subject) to lay down 
two propositions :—(a), a lad’s labour is not required by 
farmers till he is 10, and very little between 10 and 12. 
(b.) He can learn his work after he is 12. Farmers in 
Dorset think they would be ruined if they did not send 
boys of 7 and 8 to frighten the crows, which, however, only 
make their way into the next field. On the other hand the 
result of some special inquiries in Northumberland showed 
that there, where farming is very good and intelligent, no 
boys were required for farm work up to the age of 13, 
except perhaps for a few days of pressure at harvest time, 
&ce. &c., all attend school with scarcely a single exception. 
The same is notoriously the case in Scotland.—(d) follows 
partly from (a), 7. e., the farmers I have just spoken of 
would be obliged to employ boys at an earlier age if they 
could not otherwise learn their trade ; besides, the increas- 
ing use of machines makes it more important that boys 
should be intelligent. A sergeant of the Guards who drilled 
the Ist company of Cambridge University Volunteers, of 
which I was captain, told me he frequently had to tie a 
thread round the right wrists of his agricultural recruits 
from the southern counties, in order that they might learn 
to know their right hands from their left ; and he invariably 
found those who had had a little schooling passed out of 
the awkward squad long before the rest. So, of course, it 
is with farming and everything else. 

I regret that I cannot give from my experience an opinion 
as to the comparative merits of the half and alternate day 
systems, since, though I have inspected a few half-time 
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schools in Yorkshire, there are not a sufficient number for 
any generalisation. 


ooo 


(23.)—From Mr. C. H. Parez (Wurrenaven). 


There are very few half-time schools-in my district. 
Since the passing of the Act of 1872, very few children 
have been employed in connexion with coal mines, and 
there are no large manufacturing towns in the district 
except Barrow, where they are not employed much. The 
general opinion in regard to the Factory Acts seems. to 
give the preference to alternate days over half days, but I 
cannot say that I have made specific inquiries on the point. 
I do not think the Workshops Act has had much influence, 
and the Agricultural Act has not been put in operation at 
all, I believe. On the last point, I have made special 
inquiry, and speak with confidence as to the general 
neglect of the Act. 


(24.)—From Mr. D. P. Pennetuorne (Nortuum- 
BERLAND). 


I have many colliery scbools, but the masters are 
appointed by the viewer, and if a boy be sent into the pit 
without the proper school instruction; if the viewer does 
not object, no one else is likely to do so. 

With respect to 36 & 37 Vict. c. 67. there seems to be 
a general consensus of opinion that this Act has been and 
will continue to be a dead letter. The clergy, anxious 
though they be to keep up the parish schools, do not wish 
to create trouble among their only neighbours, the 
farmers, by enforcing the Act. In some schools a printed 
form of the chief requirements of the Act have been put up 
by order of the magistrates. 


(25.)—F rom Mr. H, A. Prckarp (OxrorD AND 
Bucks). 


The Agricultural Children Act is not in operation in my 
district, and will not be, supposing no further legislation 
to be undertaken for the purpose. ‘The Workshops Act is 
enforced from time to time, when the inspector has leisure 
to come to places were it is habitually set at nought. 

The Factory Acts worked vefy well in Yorkshire, and 
the principle that the employer should pay the school- 
wage is most important; but the alternate day system 
would. be necessary in my present district for boys employed 
in field labour, whereas for girls employed in straw plait- 
ing or lace-making, the half-day system would be prefer- 
able. 

My opinion is that “the benefit to be expected from 
** these clauses when in full operation”? would be consider- 
able, but far inferior to that which would be derived from 
universal compulsion. 


——— 


(26.)—From Mr. 8. Pryce (CARMARTHEN). 


(1.) I have had no experience to enable me to give an 
opinion as to the comparative merits of the “ half-day ” and 
alternate day system, or as to the Factory Acts system on 
the one hand, and the attendance clauses of the Mines 
Regulation Acts on the other. 

(2.) I am not aware, though I have made careful in- 
quiries, that the attendance clauses of the Agricultural 
Children Act have been as yet, or are being put in opera- 
tion in any parish in my district, neither do I see any 
probability of their coming to be, within a reasonable 
period, generally enforced, supposing no further legislation 
to be undertaken for that purpose. The benefit from these 
clauses when in full operation, though doubtless great, 
would be less in Wales than in England. In Wales many 
of the farm labourers are unmarried and live in the farm- 
houses as servants.. ‘The country schools are very much 
frequented by the children of the farmers themselves. 
Many of these farmers hold but small tenements and keep 
their children at home for agricultural and domestic pur- 
poses. They would be exempt under section 5 of the Act 
from sending their children to school, 


(27.)—Mr. T. Ruys (N. WALES). 


As to tke Mines Regulations Acts I only hear of them 
from schoolmasters who complain of their being in opera- 
tion. They are not sufficiently independent to take the 
initiative against the employers of labour, neither do the 
clergy see why they should do so at the risk of making 
themselves unpopular. 

Ihave for some time been making inquiries as to the 
working of the Agricultural Children’s Act of 1873, In 
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two parishes only have I found a few children attending 
school in consequence, as the managers think, of that 
Act. As it is supposed that it is virtually a dead letter, 
nobody seems now to give it a thought. 


(28.)—From Mr. H. R. Rice Wieein (Srarrorp). 


1, Iam convinced of the superiority of the “ half-day ” 
system over the “alternate day” system, the former keep- 
ing the children much more continuously under instruction 
and discipline than the latter. 

T believe it, however, to be an essential condition to the 
success of the former system, that the children should, 
during the whole of each week, attend in the morning only, 
or in the afternoon only; and should not attend at the 
same meetings (morning or afternoon) during any two 
consecutive weeks. Otherwise (a) the teacher is unable, 
from his ignorance as to when any given child will be at 
school, to make the most of his time as regards such child ; 
and (0), there is‘no security that each child will get a full 
and regular share of morning meetings, which are, for 
several reasons, of infinitely greater value than afternoon 
ones. 

2. [have had little experience of the working of the 


“ Mines Regulation” and “ Workshop” Acts; though I . 


may mention that the schools which I visited in a mining 
district in July last compared most unfavourably with 
those I have had to do with in manufacturing districts of 
Lancashire. 

And, primd facie, for reasons above expressed (para- 
graph (1), (a) and (6), I could not hesitate to prefer the 
“ half-day” and “alternate day” systems to any under 
which a ‘‘ certain number of hours of attendance per week 
* or per fortnight is required, and the arrangement of the 
“ time left to individuals.” 

It seems clear, however, that no one of the above systems 
has had a really fair trial, by reason of the utterly unpre- 
pared state in which the majority of children commence 
attending school as “ half-timers.”’ For such is the apathy 
of parents that they often will not send their children to 
school at all, until their desire to send them to work obliges 
them to do so. d 

3. I have not met with any case in which the ‘* Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act, 1873,” has been, or is being put 
into operation. 

Nor do I see any probability of its coming to be generally 
enforced. The only persons, as a rule, who are disposed 
towards, or have any interest in enforcing it,are school 
managers and teachers; and these are for the most part 
far too dependent upon the good-will both of employers of 
labour and of parents of children, to venture to move in 
the matter. 

But I have very little expectation of real benefit to 
education from the Act, even if enforced to the utmost. 

1. For, in the first place, the number of attendances 
required by it is not sufficient, inthe absence of educational 
influences at home, to enable the child to make due 
progress, 
~ 2. And even these attendances need not be continuous ; 
150 attendances can be made in less than four months, 
and 250 in less than half a year; and during the large 
remainder of the year the child need.not show his face at 
school. What an utter loss of discipline and knowledge 
this would involve need be pointed out to no one who has 
any acquaintance with elementary schools. 

3. Moreover, the period of a child’s life affected by the 
Act is exceedingly limited. After a child has attained the 
age of 1}, he is perfectly free, provided that during his 
tenth year he has duly attended school, to leave school 
altogether ; and he need not commence attending school 
until some six or seven months before he is required for 
work ; which is not likely to be the case, at earliest, until 
he is between 7 and 8 years of age. On the whole I should 
say that the jurisdiction of the Act would practically be 
limited to the four years between 7 and 11. 


(29.)—From Mr. C. J. Rozinson (HErRrrorp.) 


In this district no labour exists as to which the Mines 
and Metal Regulations Acts operate, and but few cases, 
such as silk mills, paper mills, and bottle envelope facto- 
ries, are affected by the Factory Acts. 

The Workshops Acts apply very generally, but for the 
most part only to the occupation of straw plaiting. 

The Agricultural Children Act, 1873, applies universally 
in the neighbourhood. 

No half-time school—for half-timers alone—exists in the 
district, and the required attendances have to be made in 
schools where most of the scholars attend for whole time. 

Thus, scarcely more than one system of half-time attend- 
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ance is within the range of my experience, viz.) that under 
which the children are required to attend school for at least 
ten hours in every week during which they are employed. 
In such cases the factory or workshop usually takes the 
morning hours, and leaves the afternoon to the school. 
This arrangement is against the efficiency of the education ; 
both mind and hand work less freely after a morning’s 
labour ; full attendanée on alternate days, or in alternate 
weeks, is of greater advantage. In practice, however, it is 
found in the straw-plaiting districts that due attendance at 
school is not made with any uniformity, owing partly to 
the desultory and intermittent nature of the employment, 
partly to the precarious and shifting existence of the plait 
schools, and partly to the infrequent visits of the factory 
officers to the district ; but the children attend at intervals 
when “ spared from work ;” their education is a scanty 
concession at the “off” times. And further, the minimum 
attendance prescribed by the Code of the Education De- 
partment for a grant upon examination, 7.¢., 150 times, 
which is scarcely more than half the hours required by the 
Workshop Acts, becomes the maximum usually made by 
straw plaiters. This small attendance admits of many gaps 
in the school year, and such fragmentary learning is very 
evanescent. Teachers must be perpetually laying founda- 
tions; in fact, teaching under such conditions is as little 
useful to the scholars as it is disheartening to the teachers. 

A few incidental results of the Workshops Acts amongst 
children, chiefly girls, who are employed in straw-plaiting, 
are worthy of mention :— 

l. Girls of 8 years old and upwards, i.e., half-timers, 
get less schooling than before, for the average age of such 
children has gone down; almost all, in their own language, 
“ do their bit ”’ (in allusion to the daily task of straw plait 
which has to be done), and no more, during the year. ‘This 
loss is not counterbalanced by any influx of numbers i n 
attendance. r 

2. The children under age, forbidden by the Acts to . 
work at all, are attending school in reduced numbers, and 
it is commonly stated that they are kept at home to plait, 
which is credible, seeing that they begin to do the work in 
their fourth year. Attention appears to be confined, 
whether by the administrators of the law, or by the parents, 
to those clauses which direct half-time attendance for the 
elder children; but for those who are younger, there is 
more labour than before, and less school attendance; in 
fact, some of them do not commence school life in earnest 
until half-time begins. 

3. Much hindrance to the carrying out of the Work- 
shops Acts in straw-plaiting districts has arisen from want 
of a definition of an “ efficient ” school. 

So-called schools, where a slight attempt at reading, 
and a modicum of writing, are professedly undertaken, 
together with much straw-plaiting, have been accepted, 
amd schools condemned as worthless by the Education 
Department have passed as efficient.for the purposes of 
the Act. ; 

As to the general working of the Agricultural Children 
Act, 1873, I would refer to the letter on this subject ad- 
dressed by me to their Lordships on the 18th ulto. 

I have only to add that as “to the benefit to be ex- 
pected”? from the attendance clauses of this Act, when 


brought into operation, | too much fear that the educa- 


tional advantage will be inappreciable. It may be regarded 
in two ways (lst), as concerns the half-timers themselves, 
and (2nd) next as concerns the schools they attend. 

1. The (150) attendances are so few, and in all proba- 
bility so much scattered over the year, that no school can 
effect much with these half-time scholars. 

2. The dropping in at intervals of such rough materials 
as constitutes the average farm boy into a well-conducted 
school (which in country quarters usually contains the 
girls as well), will have a disastrous effect upon both dis- 
cipline and instruction; and if such inroads are to be 
chronic, the standard of efficiency in these schools, will, I 
am very apprehensive, shortly be lowered. 


(30.)—From Mr. C. F. Rout LepGm (CANTERBURY). 


1. The plan adopted in the Factory Acts of half-day 
attendances at school is most conducive to the interests of 
education, but supposing this is not feasible in the case of 
all employments, that , 

2. Ten attendances at school in each fortnight should be 
required of children, the arrangement of time being left to 
individuals; and 

3. That the (a) attendance clauses of the Agricultural 
Children’s Act, 1873, are almost entirely inoperative ; (b) 
that there exists no probability of them bemg generally 
enforced without further legislation; and (¢c) that even 
when these clauses are in full operation, they will not 
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secure sufficient education for the children, unless children 
are required to attend school till they have completed 
their 12th year. 


(31.)—From Mr. H. Sanprorp (SHEFFIELD). 


I. As to the first point, the comparative merits of the 
half-day and alternate day systems, the almost universal 
adoption of the half-day rather than the alternate day 
system, in this and other districts with which I am 
acquainted, would seem to show that the former is prac- 
tically found to be the best. Itis evident that, as it is so 
generally adopted it cannot be more inconvenient to employers 
than the other plan ; and as far as the welfare of the children 
is concerned I should myself decidedly give the preference, 
as a general rule, to the half-day plan. When the Factory 
Act was first introduced into potteries, alternate day 
attendance was tried in some instances, but was gradually 
exchanged for the half-day plan. In the hardware dis- 
tricts, I remember one case, which i mentioned to the 
Commissioners, where children used to come from a foundry 
on alternate days to school; and considering the dirty 
nature of their employment, I think it was under these 
.circumstances, desirable that they should do so. 

II. As to the second point mentioned in your letter, my 
experience both here and in south Staffordshire. leads me 
to think the half or alternate day system of the Factory 
Acts much preferable to the system of the Workshops Act 
and Mines Act, which merely requires that a certain 
number of hours per fortnight shall be given to education. 
The following statistics taken from seven schools in my 
present district will show that the children who attend 
under the Factory Act, chiefly from hardware and pottery, 
appear to make more progress than those who attend under 
the Workshops Act. 


No. of Half-timers 
in or above 


No. of Half-timers 
from Standard IIT. 


Factory. | Workshop. |Factory.| Workshop. 


Sheffield, Parochial - 31 26 16 14 
Castleford, Board - - 28 2 10 1 
Sheffield, Ragged - - — 112 _ 88 
Stocksbridge, N. 8. - - 144 — 67 _ 
Sheffield, Brunswick Wes. 7 8 8 4 
te it. Paul’s - 28 49 16 11 

ty St. Vincent’s R. C. 3 22 os 12 

241 219 112 80 


children attending school from nail-shops only 6, or 74 
per cent., though the school is an excellent one, are as 
high as Standard IIJ.; if, instead of Standard IIL, 
Standard IV. were taken, I believe the comparison would 
be ‘still more strongly in favour of the factory children. 
Fortunately, most of the employers under the Workshops 
Act in Sheffield, the largest town in my present district, do 
generally give the children the hours required under the 
Factory Act. Neither omployers, nor, in very many cases, 
teachers appear to know the difference between the two 
Acts, so that, though none of the half-time children attend 
school well in this town, there is not so much difference as 
some might expect between the attendance of the factory 
and of the workshop children, both being chiefly employed 
in the hardware trades. The average number of hours per 
week made by the workshop children is 11} (the lowest 


number made being 7 hours at S. Silas’s, Sheffield, 


the highest 15 hours) in 19 schools in my district where I 
have made the inquiry. The same cannot be said of 
children from the brickyards, who attend very irregularly. 
III. As to the, Mines Act, there are very few in my 
district who attend school under that Act, working under 
ground ; but Iam told that in other parts of Yorkshire, 
where the “thin seam” coal mines prevail, a great many 
such children are to be found. There are some half- 
timers in my district from the pit bank, but these, as the 
Commissioners will be aware, are under the Workshops 
not the Mines Act. These children usually attend two 
days one week and three days the next, i.e., five days (or 


25 hours) a fortnight. The Mines Act would only oblige 


them to attend 20 hours a fortnight. ' 

- IV. As to the attendance clauses of the Agricultural 
_ Children’s Act, I can call to mind that they had some effect 

in one or two places in my district 18 months ago, in the 

spring that is of 1874, when notices of those clauses were 

published by some of the Poor Law Guardians. These 
) notices brought many children into school, but they dropped 
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off by degrees, and the effect o those regulations is at 
present nil, as far as I can ascertain. 

Speaking generally, the amount of schooling secured by 
this Act is so small, and the age up, to which it is required 
so young, that most children in the rural parts of this 
thriving county already attend school for a longer time 
than the Act requires. There are, however, in almost 
every village a few families who neglect education alto- 
gether, and send their children to work in utter disregard 
of all rules and regulations. - 

V. As to the probability of the above clauses coming into 
general operation within any reasonable period, I hear the 
same opinion everywhere expressed, that this will never be 
the case till there be some one appointed with authority to 
see that they be enforced. 

So long as a child is, according to the terms of the Act, 
only a child as long as he is under 12 years old, and so 


_ long as the amount of attendance between 10 and 12 is to 


be so small, I confess that I cannot expect any particularly 
beneficial effects from it. I would remind the Commis- 
sioners that according to the 6th clause, which only pre- 
scribes 150 attendances to be made in the 12 months pre- 
ceding the issue of the school certificate, a child may have 
done with schooling, as far as the Act is concerned, at the 
age of 11 years and 4 months. 

VI. Even the most effective of these labour Acts allows 
children to leave school just when they are beginning to 
profit by education ; and as many of them have been most 
imperfectly grounded before they become half-timers, they 
too often leave school, more especially in the hardware 
districts, without sufficient knowledge to prevent them 
from relapsing into complete ignorance. I find that in 
one of the schools in Sheffield, which is most largely 
attended by half-timers, out of 48 who have left these 
schools for full time work during the past year, only five* 
had reached the 3rd Standard. 


(32.)—From Mr. C. Seweri (Norrinenam). 


My experience relates to the working of the Factory, the 
Workshops, the Coal Mine Regulation, and the Agricul- 
tural Children’s Acts. 

As-regards the last-named Act, I will only add to my 
recent reply to my Lords’ inquiry respecting it that, as- 
suming its full operation, its value would still be slight 
without the operation of Art. 115, Code 1875. I have 
collected the opinions of many certificated teachers on the 
relative value of half-day and alternate day attendance. 
All allow that theoretically the former system is the better, 
but its practical adoption is so dependent on circumstances 
of locality, kind of industry, disposition of employers, &c., 
that it would be perhaps unwise to make it the universal 
rule, For the exact observance of even Factory Act half- 
time, the coincidence of a strict school teacher, an intelli- 
gent factory manager, a liberal employer, and an active 
factory inspector is required. When strict half-day school 
attendance conflicts with the fluctuating exigencies of 
labour the law is found to be disregarded, or observed in 
such a way as to defeat its end. It is a not infrequent 
complaint that children are sent from early work to school 
in busy times almost without breakfast, and required back 
from school to work almost without dinner. Attempts to 
teach under such circumstances are as cruel as they are 
useless. 

I take leave to add that I am informed that the issue of 
certificates under s. 8 of the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
has almost ceased in this district. This is attributed to 
an evasion of the law as regards the age of boys employed 
in the case of the less scrupulous employers, and to a disuse 
of boys’ labour in the case of others, who find it tiresome 
to observe the law. 

The issue of certificates under s. 16 of the Workshops 
Act is almost unknown. ‘The lace and stocking manu- 
facture is carried on in places so obscure and multitudinous 
as to escape the most vigilant inspection. Upon the whole, 
the working of this Act contrasts unfavourably in this 
respect with that of the Factory Acts, though the greater 
elasticity of its educational provision should enable obe- 
dience to be paid, and therefore to be enforced, with less 
strain. 


* The numbers are— 


“In Standard I. - - 34 
3 is Reis we V9 
Til. - 65 


”» 22 


out of 48 half-timers who’ have left school for 
ll work during the past year. 
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| (33.)—From Mr. Snarpr (Leeps). 


I saw sufficient of half-time schools in Leeds to feel that 
the arrangement by which the second week’s schooling 
consisted of afternoon attendance only was productive of 
little good, as far as regarded these latter attendances. _ 

In all arrangements of school .attendance, I believe 
that— 

(1.) The interval between the two attendances shall not 
exceed a whole day, when possible. ; 

(2.) A fair proportion (not less than half) shall consist 
of morning attendances. ‘ i 

(3.) The attendances shall be at intervals, as regular as 
the occupation will admit. 


(34.)—From Mr. H. Smita (CHESTER). 


1. The alternate day is much inferior, in my opinion, to 
the half-day plan for half-timers, In the first place, l 
believe that it will be admitted that by reason of the in- 
capacity of a child to take in and retain much at a time, 
10 half-days are better than five whole ones. But besides 
this, | am informed by teachers that the children who are 
absent from school for a whole day are more apt to forget 
what they have learnt than those who come for a portion 
of each day. They are also less amenable to discipline 
than the others. Further, there are three consecutive days 
in each week in which they get no instruction, either 
Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, or Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday. 

The alternate day system has not been generally adopted 
in Congleton, the only factory town of any importance in 
my district. 

There is one mill in that town, from which, as I am 
informed, in spite of the remonstrance of the teacher, the 
children are sent to school in the afternoons only, and 
never in the morning. 

2. Of the working of the Mines Regulation Acts I know 
nothing, nor have | many children in my district who are 
employed under the Workshops Act. But I have made 
inquiries in two schools where children attend under the 
latter Act, and in both cases they follow the half-day plan 
of the Factory Act. Sometimes the employer will ask to 
have the children for the whole of Friday, and as the chil- 
dren in four half-days have made the requisite number of 
hours, this is granted. But, as a rule, the teachers prac- 
tically know no difference between the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts in this respect. ‘All the children “are on the 
half-day system. 

3. With regard to the Agricultural Children’s Act, I am 
afraid that it is a dead letter in my district. At first the 
parents took fright, and sent the children to school. But 
when the provisions of the Act were broken ‘by first one 
boy and then another, and no punishment of any kind 
followed, they soon learned to despise it, and I have no 
doubt that it is generally considered to have had no exist. 
ence at ‘all, but to have been an ingenious and not very 
successful device of the squire and parson for filling the 
school. 

Nothing could be better than the provisions of the Act, 
if only it was somebody’s business to enforce them. 


(35.)—From Mr. 8. N. Sroxes (SourHwarx). 


What knowledge I possess of half-time systems was 
acquired in Lancashire as inspector of schools, and (toa 
small extent) in Ireland while serving there upon the Royal 
Commission on Primary Education. 

I cannot doubt that*in the interest of the children and 
the schools the alternate day system of the Factory Acts is 
superior to all other half-time systems. Whether the profit 
of the: masters and the necessities of various trades will 
permit that system to be brought into general operation is 
a question on which my opinion would have no value. 

In London, where I have been engaged since 1870, the 
Labour Acts produce no results perceptible in the schools 
under my inspection. 


(36.)—From Mr. F. Synez (Norwicn#). 


I see in a few of the Norwich schools some factory girls 
and boys, but I cannot find that they gain much from their 
attendance for half-days, or that it is possible they should 
do so, except in a school arranged especially for the attend- 
ance of children on the half-time system. 

The children attending public elementary schools in my 
district under the Workshops Act are, I think, very few. 
When inspecting the private adventure schools in Norwich 
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I found one which contained several boys who attended 
under this Act; but the school could not be regarded as 
efficient. The certificates of attendance are, however, much 
more conveniently obtained in schools of this description 
than in public elementary schools. 

The Agricultural Children’s Act, 1873, has been for the 
most part so inoperative, that it is hard to judge what 
effect might be produced if the boys, haying attended 
regularly till they were 10 years old, then attended 150 
tiioes a year. 

The clauses of this Act which refer to education have 
been in very few places enforced, and I do not see any pro- 
bability of their coming into operation, except it is made 
the business of some one to enforce them. I'do not know 
whether clause 15 of this Act gives power to the police to 
carry out the Act under the direction of the magistrates. 
If not, it appears to me that the Act is likely to be a dead 
letter in this county ; and even if the magistrates have the 
power to use the police for this purpose, I very much doubt 
whether they will do so. 

I cannot say that I expect much benefit from the clauses, 
except those which enforce regular attendance up to nine 
years old. If they were really carried out, children might 
be prevented from forgetting what they knew by 150 
attendances in the year, but they would not gain much. 


(37.)—From Mr. R. Tempe (Suropguire). 


1. Ido not think that the “half-day” and “ alternate 
day” systems differ in their results to any appreciable 
extent, as they both bring the children into school at 
regular and known times, for which provision can be made 
in the tables of lessons; but 

2. Any regular attendance, such as these systems afford 
is superior in its educational effects to schemes by which 
children come to school for a certain number of days in the 
year at irregular intervals, for which no special provision 
can be made in the time table; but 

3. In certain trades and callings it is impossible to insist 
upon “half-day” or “ alternate day” systems, and this is 
specially true of agriculture, where for weeks together every 
available hand is wanted, while for other periods of time 
little work is going’on. 

Every attempt to force children to attend school in 
country districts must be based upon the old custom of 
taking a “ quarter’s schooling” in dead seasons or the 
attempt will fail. Indeed, if the attempt were based upon 
any other plan, I should not wish it to succeed, as it would 
not only interfere most seriously with the work of farming, 
but would prevent children getting that early knowledge 
of the labour by which bread is to be earned, which is 
certainly not less necessary to their happiness and welfare 
in life, than “ school learning,” &c. 

4. In my district of the counties of Montgomery and Salop, 
the attendance clauses of the Agricultural Children’s Act, 
1873, have not been, and are not being put in operation, 
and L do not think that there is the least likelihood of 
their being worked. No doubt, if they were enforced, 
many children would come to schooliwho now stay away. 


(38.)—From Mr. W. TrecartHen (DORSETSHIRE). 


As fay as my experience goes, I have found the half-day 
system of school attendance, work best for the scholars and 
the schoo]. This system secures regularity of attendance 
with the smallest interval between the attendances. Where 
tke scholars are divided into two sets, one attending in the 
‘morning and the other in the afternoon, alternate weeks, 
they receive instruction during the fortnight in all the 
lessons given in the school. 

Leaving the arrangement of the time to the individual 
never answers. 

The attendance clauses of the Agricultural Children’s 
Act, 1873, are practically inoperative in my district, and I 
expect no benefit from them. 


(39.)—From Mr. W. P. TurNBULL (STAFFORDSHIRE). 


1. I have reason to think that in Willenhall (a place 
where locks are made) some of the smaller manufacturers 
get more work time out of boys than the Workshops Act 
allows, by making the boys work both in the morning and 
in the evening, on days when school is in the afternoon, 
and prolonging the evening work beyond the right limit. 
(It is a question whether this working ¢wice a day is not an 
evil apart from the overtime. There is no doubt that it 
occurs. ) 
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2. The alternate day system has the disadvantage of 
allowing young children to work a whole day (but medical 
officers are the proper persons to give an opinion on this). 

3. The alternate day system has the advantage (if it were 
seen and used) of allowing boys to wear a suit of clothes at 
school distinct from the suit worn at work. Those who 
have visited half-time schools will understand this. 

The half-day system, especially if the noon leaving time 
at the workshop be not strictly kept to, must hurry the 
boys and make it more difficult for them to change their 
dress, should they be otherwise able to do so. . 

T append a note made by a friend of mine in Leicester- 
shire, as to the effect of the present Acts on his parish. 

“The way the half-time Acts affect the children is as 
follows :— 

“The framework knitters keep their boys at home to wind 
wool for them, sending them to school for halfa day. In 
some cases these children are not sent to school at all. 

“The Agricultural Children’s Act is practically inoperative 
for the following reason, that if children are prevented from 
working on farms, they go at once to the stone quarries. 
There are many children from 8 to 10) working in stone 
quarries in this parish, and there is no law, as far as I know, 
by which this can be prevented. 

“Joun Martin 
* Rector of Stoney Stanton, 
“ Leicestershire.” 


(40.)—From Mr. H. Wapprineron (Crirron). 


As regards the Agricultural, Children’s Act, 1873, I 
am able to report that its attendance clauses are in my 
district, so far as my observation goes, at present com- 
pletely a dead letter; nor does the reason for this seem far 
to seek, consisting as it does in the absence of any pro- 
vision in the Act for the due enforcement of those clauses, 
no person or persons being charged with the duty of 
laying the information necessary to procedure under the 
Act. The introduction of that Act at first produced a 
considerable sensation, and constant inquiries were on foot 
among farmers as to its probable bearing and operation ; 
while in some parishes the attention of employers was 
called by printed notices to its provisions; but it was 
speedily discovered, that in the absence of persons accre- 
dited to put the Act into operation, the farmers might 
practically go on just as before without any fear. Man- 
agers of schools are unwilling to bring forward the cases 
in which the Act is infringed, because of the certain 
unpopularity which would result to themselves, and the 
damage thus accruing to their schools, and this is more 
markedly the case because in rural districts, the chief, or 
even sole manager is very generally the incumbent of the 
parish. To resort to legal measures under the Act would set 
the clergyman at variance with these very parishioners, the 
farmers, who are frequently among his subscribers, and 
whose hostility is always more or less fatal to the atten- 
dance at a rural elementary school. 

I do not see any great probability of the Agricultural 
Children’s Act being enforced without further legislation 
on the subject; although no doubt if, so to speak, its 


machinery were once fairly started in any district, and a. 


few convictions obtained (and penalties pressed), those 
cases would soon get known, and a considerable effect 
produced in the particular neighbourhood. 

As to the benefits to be derived from the Act, if carried 
out, I am of opinion that 250 attendances, though not 
much, are sufficient to enable a child to add appreciably to 
its attainments within the year, and thus the child between 
eight and 10 years of age would certainly be benefited ; 
but the 150 attendances which, by the Act, suffice for 
scholars between 10 and 12 years old, are, in my own 
opinion, hardly enough to produce much, if any, valuable 
effect. I think, however, that the principle of the Act is 
so good, using legitimate im-direct compulsion, that if 
fully carried out its provisions could not fail in time to 
produce valuable results, even as those provisions at 
present stand. 


(41).—From Mr. A. M. Warson (Bury, Lanca- 
SHIRE). 


In my district there are, according to my estimate, 
about 25,000 half-timers, the very great majority being 
“half-day ” half-timers. 

T consider the “half-day ” system better than the “ al- 
ternate day ” system, the physical strain of labour in the 
former being less, and the division of time therein being 
also better adapted for conveying systematic instruc- 


tion. 
But either of these systems is greatly to be preferred to 
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the coal-miners attendance clause (20 hours per fortnight). 
This last system affords very meagre opportunities for 
instruction, the hap-hazard attendances rendering syste- 
matic arrangements for teaching such scholars well-nigh 
impossible. The same remarks apply to the Workshops 
attendance clause (10 hours per week). 

I am unable to find any metalliferous mines attendance 
clause in the copy of the Act forwarded me. 

Se far as I know, the attendance clauses of the Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act have not been put in force at all in 
this district ; nor do I see any probability of their coming 
to be, within a reasonable period, generally enforced, sup- 
posing no further legislation to be undertaken for the 
purpose. I should think that the benefit to be expected 
from these clauses, when in full operation, would be con- 
siderable. In this district, however, agriculture occupies 
a comparatively obscure position. 


(42.)—From Mr. R. Wipe (West Rime). 


From my experience of the half-time system in the West 
Riding, the system I prefer is :— 

(1.) The half-day system. This is almost universally 
adopted in the mills, and should always change each week, 
i.¢., the a.m. school children should work the following week 
at the mill in the a.m., and vice versd. As the mills require 
hands to work them, the two sets are obliged to. be about 
the same size, this causes less fluctuation in the average 
attendance at school, a most important matter. 

(2.) When the arrangement of time is left to the indi- 
viduals, there is the uncertainty as to how many children 
will be present at school, and at what lessons each child 
may be present. The consequence is that the child has to 
take up a lesson at any place whether he has learned the 
preceding portion or not, which is most objectionable. 

As to the Agricultural Children’s Act, I can give no 
information, my district being purely manufacturing and 
mining. 


(43.)—From Mr. E. W. Corr-Witiiams 
(HEREFORDSHIRE). 


With respect to the Agricultural Children’s Act, I can 
answer the Royal Commissioners’ questions as to the atten- 
dance clauses. 

They ask, “how far these have been as yet or are being 
* put in operation ?” 

I beg to answer, as I have already to the Vice-president, 
that “ farmers at first under fear of the Act, let the boys in 
‘* their employ qualify themselves by attendance at school, 
* but that directly they saw that those who kept the chil- 
dren away were not prosecuted, they discontinued sending 
** the children to school.” 

In answer to the question “‘ what probability exists of 
“ their coming to be within a reasonable period generally 
* enforced, supposing no further legislation to be under- 
** taken for that purpose ?”’ 

I beg leave to say that ‘ there is not the slightest chance 
“ of their being enforced at any time unless further legisla- 
“ tion be undertaken ; the Act is a dead letter because no 
** prosecutor is named in it.” 

In answer to the question, “‘ what is their (H.M. Inspec- 
“ tors’) opinion of the benefit to be expected from these 
* clauses when in full operation ?” 

I beg leave to express my opinion that “‘ when that happy 
** day comes we shall find boys in school for at all events 
“ part of the year, who are now growing up in total igno- 
** yance, and further that such boys will not be found in 
** school except in consequence of special legislation.” 


a 


(44.)—From Mr. W. WiLitiaMs (CARDIGAN AND 
PEMBROKE). 


The Agricultural Children’s Act can hardly be said to 
have been put into operation at all in my district; that as 
far as my inquiries enable me to judge the Act is not carried 
out at all now, or is likely to be carried out without further 
legislation. 

I do not anticipate much advantage from this last Act, 
even if means for enforcing it be provided, because (1) it 
does not affect— 

(a.) Children who do not seek employment and who 

may remain at home idle ; i 

(b.) Children employed by their parents on land in their 

own occupation, a numerous class in my district ; 

(c.) Children under eight years of age, except for some 

25 weeks in their eighth year; and 
because (2) the attendance required is so low that children 
of tender age will forget whilst at work nearly all they may 
have learnt at school during the year previous to their 
employment. 
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ANSWERS OF INSPECTORS—SCOTLAND. 


(45.)—From Mr. T. Kerr (ABERDEEN.) 


Almost the only half-time attendance (excepting one small 
works school to which I made a preliminary visit last year) 
of which I have experience is that given by children in rural 
districts, and is neither half day nor alternate day but half- 
year or less, the children attending school in winter and 
working in summer, 


(46.)—From Mr. R. Ocrivre (STrRL ING.) 


I consider the alternate day better than the half day 
system, and that attendance under either system is a more 
satisfactory arrangement than that which is secured by the 
Mines Regulation Acts. 

My experience of the Factory Acts systems is confined to 
the Vale of Leven, and some parts of the county of Clack- 
mannan. 

The attendance clauses of the Mines Regulations Acts 
have been taken advantage of to an extremely limited 
extent in my district. In Carron for example, and its 
populous neighbourhood were the children are mostly drawn 
from the mining class, there is not at present in any of the 
schools a'single scholar who comes under the operation of 
these Acts. 


(47.)—From Mr. D. Ross (RENFREWSHIRE &c.) 


My district, especially Renfrewshire, contains a large 
manufacturing population; I have met altogether about 
1,000. half-timers in, I think, 40 schools. The great majo- 
rity of these attend on the alternate day system. I cannot 
say how far the bias of my position may distort my views 
unconsciously ; but tested educationally I see little differ- 
ence,in so far as the children themselves are concerned, 
between the alternate day and the half day systems. My 
experience is that both are bad, and the question has again 
and again come practically before me. Do not these half- 
time sets as they are at present worked out defeat the 
object of the Education Act of 1872. I have watched the 
half-timers narrowly; only on one occasion was I able to 
say that they passed with any credit. I am now able to pick 
out the half-timers at a glance. Their chief characteristic 
is rudeness. The boys have about them a sort of impudent 
and independentair, and the girls are marked by a coarse- 
ness that I do not find even in schools that are filed with 
children drafted from the gutter or the street. Too fre- 
quently there is a sort of precocity along with this coarse- 
ness. They look worn out and seem to be underfed, when 
they are not jaded or haggard. Their influence upon the 
other children is almost always bad, their habits are filthier 
and their language more obscene than one finds amongst 
ordinary Scotch children. The reason is that generally 
they are not the children of the respectable and hard pressed 
poor, but those of the careless and the selfish classes, who 
look upon children as inconvenient evils when they are not 
bread winners. ‘These half-timers thus neglected and early 
cast upon their own resources, are precisely the class that 
in this district is bringing pauperism and rates up, and. 
themselves down. At 13 they are young men and young 
women, they marry early, treat their numerous offspring as 
they were treated, they lose sight of their parents who retire 
upon the paupers role, and they in their turn are lost sight 
of by those who should support them. By this process in 
Renfrewshire, the Irishmen and a section of the Scotch are 
suffering, and not those only but those who have to support 
them. Half-timers bring their coarseness into school. They 
are more restless and more difficult to control than other 
children, whenever they can they move about from school 
to school; they are not, it is true, welcomed very much by 
teachers who are anxious to pass their scholars well; for if 
they pass at all on the day of inspection their pass is bare, 
and their want of intelligence may affect the grants under 
19 1, Scotch Code, just as their restlessness and tendency to 
disobedience may endanger the discipline grant for the 
whole school. That they stand in the way of good discipline, 
that they swell the failures as indicated on the schedule, 
that they do not manifest ordinary intelligence, and that 
they generally give an unpleasant colour to the report upon 
the school, are facts well enough understood. 

The two systems, looked at from the point of view of the 
mixed public school, are two evils. But of the two, the 
alternate day system is the less. The reason lies in the 
matter of organisation. . I have not yet met a teacher— 
and many of the teachers in my district are very competent 
men—I have not yet met a teacher who professed himself 
to be able to organise a school attended by half-dayers, 
upon any plan that would give justice both to the regular 


pupils and the irregular half-timers. I can put the diffe- 
rence between the two systems thus:—As regards the 
schools, both are bad; as regards the half-timers them- 
selves, both are very bad, but by the “alternate day ” 
system, the half-timers only are sacrificed ; by the other, 
both the half-timers and the school are sacrificed. In any 
case the half-timers are thrust to the wall, and the reason 
is very obvious. Teachers and school boards will not 
organise special classes in the common school for their in- 
struction, because this would be a waste of teaching power. 
They must, therefore, try to keep up with the classes of 
the school.. But this they cannot do; for either they must 
lose some subjects altogether, or they must attempg all, and 
do their work imperfectly. They are required to go over 
the same field as the other children in something like half 
the time. And in this struggle, everything is against 
them. The circumstances of their homes, the fact that 
they are jaded and worn out, and their want of habits of 
application, render them incapable of getting up their tasks 
half so well as their more fortunate schoolfellows. Hence, 
they fall behind hopelessly. .This perpetual hopelessness, 
operating upon bad. subjects, results in general careless- 
ness and disgust for school life. 

When the half-timers attend half the day, the organisa- 
tion of the school is interfered with to some extent, and 
discipline is spoiled. 

My belief is that half-timers should be confined to 
schools attended only by their own class. There are two 
such schools, at least, in my district. Now, in purely half- 
time schools, my opinion is that the half-day system is the 
better, the children going in two relays. One or two 
schools, of course, are too narrow a basis for an induction ; 
but such as this basis is, it strengthens the belief that the 


half-day plan is the better. Breaks are always bad, and 


the longer the breaks the worse. The process of educa- 
tion, to be effective, must be continuous, or the gaps 
should be just sufficient to renew the strength, or to make 
for waste. 

If I were allowed to express the opinion that my ex- 
perience in Renfrewshire has deposited in my mind, the 
expression would take the form of a protest in the interests 
of education, of the poor children themselves, and of 
society against the crushing operation of Acts, which en- 
rich a small section of the community at the ulterior 
expense of all the rest. a 


(48.)—From Mr. James Suira (LANARKSHIRE). 


Not having previously had much acquaintance with the 
various Labour Acts, on whose comparative merits I am 
requested to give an opinion, after some deliberation, I 
adopted the following plan, as being that most likely to 
furnish data upon which the most reliable conclusions 
might be formed. I resolved to confine my investigations 
to one parish, and selected such a parish as, from the 
character and extent of the industry pursued in it, would 
afford considerable information, so, at least, I thought, 
upon the working of the Coal, Metalliferous, and Work- . 
shops Acts. I need hardly say that district No. 7 is 
essentially the “‘ Black Country ”’ of Scotland, and, on this 
account, [ used some diligence to extract from it whatever 
I could, which might be of value to the Commissioners. 
Thave to regret that my offcial duties permitted me to 
scrutinise matters in only one parish, rather than over the 
whole of my district. 

In my inquiries, I adopted two methods, which I thought 
would prove mutually complimentary. 

In the first place, as I had seldom even heard of the 
Acts in question in my professional occupation, I resolved, 
by taking advantage of, the “ visit without notice’? which 
a Government inspector may make to any school in his 
district, to visit all the schools in the parish I selected, and 
inquire of the teachers in each school how many pupils 
received their education in terms of the various Labour 
Acts, whether these children passed well in the annual 
Government inspection, and various other questions, such 
as the regularity of their attendance and the efficiency of 
their home preparation. In order to arrive at definite 
results, for I had originally intended to supply some 
numerical statistics to the Commissioners, I required of the 
teachers the exact number of certificates signed in terms of 
each of the Acts in question, the exact number of pupils 
taught in conformity with these Acts, and the number of 
passes made by these pupils in the last Government in- 
spection. sell, 

The results of my inquiries are as follows :— 

I. In the parish | refer to, which ir a very large one, 
literally sitting upon coal and iron, there are only two 
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certificates signed in terms of sect. 8, 3b & 36 Vict. c. 76. 
(Coal Act). I have no doubt that these represent the only 
two boys employed underground in coal mines. Several 
employers of industry informed me that boys under 12 
years of age were of little value in the coal mines of the 
parish, and that the mines were not such as are alluded to 
in sect. 5 of the Coal Act. 

No inferences can be drawn from data so insufficient. 

IJ. There is, so far as I could ascertain, only one certifi- 
cate signed in terms of the Workshops Act by any teacher 
of a Government inspected school in the parish. This boy 
works in a joiner’s shop in one of the villages. That there 
is a large number of boys who work in direct contravention 
of this Act, I feel thoroughly assured. The teachers 
inform me that many boys long before they are 13 leave to 
labour at the “blast furnaces,’ and other industries in 
the parish. It appears in particular that there is an opera- 
tion called “moulding pig beds,” for which young boys 
are well suited, and in which they are largely employed. 
In one school, average attendance over 400, for example, 
visited by myself (for my assistant visited more than half 
the schools), the teacher informed me that over “a score 
of boys’ under 13 had lately left for work in workshops, 
and that not one of these boys attended school during .any 
part of the day. In another school, whose staff consisted 
of only one teacher and one pupil teacher, eight or ten boys 
had recently gone to work, and numbers of girls left school 
about the age of 11 for a neighbouring “ bleach field,” and 
in neither case did those children attend any portion of 
their time at school. Things were pretty much in the. 
same state in the other schools in the parish. 

I have alluded to the operation styled “ moulding pig 
beds.” In this particular case the responsibility is evaded 
by the employers contracting for the performance of this 
labour by piece-work. The men thus employed secure the 
services of these boys, who are in many cases their own 
children. 

Besides the plan of visiting all the schools and making 
inquiries, the results of which I haye summarily described, 
I thought that useful information might be derived from 
the clerk of the school board in the parish. I accordingly 
called on the clerk, and after informing him that I had 
been requested to give an opinion of the value of the in- 
struction given under the Labour Acts, asked him if he 
could kindly furnish me with the number of children at 
work under 13, and the localities in the parish where they 
were mainly employed ; so that by visiting the schools in 
these localities, | might ascertain from the teachers, the 
value of the instruction imparted to half-timers. The 
clerk informed me that the board officer had been making 
investigations on this point, that he would bring the matter 
before the board which met the next day but one, and that 
he hoped to be able to supply me with information in con- 
siderable detail. The school board met ; after waiting more 
than a week for some communication, I wrote the clerk 
calling attention to my former request. I received as reply 
that he could notin the meantime assist me in the matter, 
that he hoped I might get some one else who could give 
me the required information, which it would take a good 
deal of time and trouble to procure. 

Another and most conclusive evidence of the fact, that 
many children in this parish leave school for work before 13 
years of age, is afforded by the information supplied in 
Form IX. of a Government inspected school. ‘This form 
in the case of each school contains the number of children 
who are in attendance between ages three and four, 
four and) Beem fe. 4.) s 0 s Mine and ten, ten 
and 11, 1] and 12, 12 and 13. In schools in the parish in 

‘question, the decrease in the numbers of children as we 
advance to the ages of 12 and 13 is very striking.. Several 
of tose children are no doubt employed in running mes- 
sages for shopkeepers, but many must be employed in the 
various workshops. Statistics on this point are in the 
hands of the Education Department. I have thought fit 
to enter into this tedious detail,— 
. 1. In order to convince the Commissioners that these 

Labour Acts are evaded to an enormous extent. By com- 
paring the assertion of the clerk of the board, that it would 
take a great deal of time and trouble to ascertain the 
number of children at work under 13 with the result of my 
inquiry, viz., that only one certificate is signed by the 
teachers in the parish, the Commissioners will be able to 
judge for themselves. Further, the manifest reluctance of 
the school board to give any information points to the 
same conclusion. ‘The school board is almost entirely 
composed of employers of labour. 

2. I had, however, another inducement to enlarge as I 
have done on this matter. I apprehend that had the circum- 
stance not been fully stated, it might have reflected against 

‘the efficiency of the Education Department, if their officer in 
‘charge of perhaps the busiest centre of industry in Scotland, 
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could give no opinion or could talk merely in evasive 
generalities of the relative merits of the Labour Acts. 

It appears to me, that the administrations of the Acts 
as they stand at present must be attended with insuperable 
difficulties, in consequence, not only of the great difficulty 
of correctly ascertaining the ages of boys, but also of the 
great facilities afforded in these large workshops for their ° 
temporary concealment. The medical officer of these large 
works, who I believe scrutinises or at least ought to 
scrutinise boys before entering employment, seems far too 
credulous in regard to their age, and I could hear of 


- numbers of boys being shut up in small rooms while the 


factory inspector was visiting the workshops. 

It is proper to add that the temptation to evade these 
Acts is not so great at present as in seasons of more active 
industry, when great exertions are made to introduce 
young boys without a due regard to the age restriction. 

With reference to the efficacy of the instruction which is, 
or rather which ought to be, given in conformity with the 
Workshops Act, I regret therefore that I can offer no 
opinion, 

III. I do not suppose that there are in my present 
district many children who work under the Factory Act. 
While associated with my colleague, Dr. Middeiton, how- 
ever, in the Glasgow district, I had some experience of this 
class of half-timers. In reference to these it may be re- 
marked :— 

1. That up to the present time half-timers have received 
their instruction under circumstances so unfavourable that 
beneficial results could hardly follow. In our large in- 
dustrial cities school accommodation has hitherto been so 
deficient, that teachers could afford, so to speak, to select 
their pupils and thoroughly good schools were not open to 
half-timers. Teachers refused them admission, so long as 
they could obtain children of a better class who could do 
them more credit at the annual inspection. I suppose, 
also, that the social standing of a school is impaired if half- 
timers are admitted. The result has consequently been that 
mere adventurers have in all our dense mill-working centres 
opened half-time schools. These men, as is frequently and 
correctly said, earn a livelihood not by teaching but by 
signing certificates. I remember inspecting a half-time 
school, of an attendance of about 300, whose whole staff 
consisted of a certificated teacher and a non-certificated 
assistant. A good few passes were made by the pupils in 
reading, several in writing, but hardly any in arithmetic ; 
nothing was professed to be taught except the three R.’s. 


. The real facts of the case were, that the children had been 


taught in good schools before they entered the mills, but 
as soon as they became half-timers they were compelled to 
leave these schools and resort to the institution to which I 
allude; there they were put into the lowest standards, an? 
as they could not but remember some of their previously 
received instruction, they made of course a few passes. 
They were certainly in no way benefited by their atten- 
dance at this school, which has lately been cut off the list 
of Government inspected schools, and the teacher of which 
has been deprived of his certificate. It would be unfair to 
say that this was a typical: half-time school, but others 
have been lately discovered which are nearly as bad. ‘This 
state of matters will no doubt be remedied when this new 
Kducation Act is in full operation; but it is clear that, as 
the conditions under which half-time education has hitherto 
been imparted have been so unfavourable, it would be rash 
to infer from the unsatisfactory results hitherto obtained, 
that substantial instruction could not be given to half- 
timers. : 

2. The question whether it is preferable that children 
should attend during the half of each day, or three days 
one week and two the other, is a matter of school organisa- 
tion. If the school is entirely confined to half-timers, the 
same instruction which has been given in the forenoon 
may, in the afternoon, be imparted to the other set; or 
the time-table of the school may be so arranged, that the 
work gone over in the former half of the week may be 
repeated to the other set of pupils during the latter half. 
In an exclusively half-time school, there seems little to 
choose between the two alternatives. If, however, as most 
frequently occurs, the school is partly composed. of 
children who attend during the whole day the case is quite 
different. It might at first sight appear that by dispensing 
with instruction in the higher branches, such as grammar, 
history, and geography, the half-timers might keep abreast 
of the other pupils in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
This, however, is not the case, as by no possible arrange- 
ment of the time-table of a school can it be effected that 
the half-timers, if taught exclusively with the other 
scholars, may receive more than half their instruction in any 
one subject. This is evident upon the slightest reflection. 
Suppose, for example, a class in proportion attended 
partly by half-timers, some of whom come to school in the 
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forenoon and the others in the afternoon, and partly by 
children who attend school all day. It is clear that unless 
the latter children sit idle, they must receive two lessons 
in proportion for every one received by the half-timers. 
The result consequently would be, that either the half- 
timers would be dragged through arithmetic at a profitless 
velocity, or that the other children would be retarded in 
their progress. 
composite school as we are alluding to, there must be 
separate organisations for the half-timers and the other 
pupils. If in any instance, the expense of such an 
arrangement rendered it impracticable’in reference to all 
branches, still arithmetic must be taught separately to the 
two classes of scholars, as it is a useless expenditure of 
labour to give instruction toa child in a higher rule in 
arithmetic, unless he understand thoroughly the more 
elementary parts of the subject. With reading, spelling, 
‘and some of the other school work the case is slightly 
different; but whereever it is possible, an assistant teacher 
or a pupil-teacher in his fourth or fifth year should be 
exclusively assigned to the half-time work. 

3. It has frequently occurred to me in the inspection of 
half-time schools, that one of the conditions which should 
be imposed in regard to half-timers, is that they be kept 
properly supplied with books and slates. As a rule, such 
children are of a very inferior class and their parents fre- 
quently take no interest in them. I have often found more 
than half of these children without books. In one case in 
a half-time school, 48 out of ‘51 had no slates, the other 
three possessed mere fragments. If the provision of these 
materials were any real hardship, I would not advise this 
condition ; but as carelessness in the preservation of books 
rather than want of means to obtain them, is the chief 
cause of the deficiency, I think it would exercise a most 
beneficial influence, were it enacted that a child should not 
work onany day on which it presented itself at school without 
book and slate. It is needless to say that the want of such 
apparatus is a complete bar to'any educational progress. 

In conclusion, allow me to add that the provisions of the 
various Acts conflict with each other to the prejudice of 
the common object they strive to attain. For example, on 
the one hand we have the Labour Acts, limiting the age 
at which children may go to work, and imposing’ con- 
ditions to be complied with: by children working under 
certain ages. Onthe other hand, the Education Act states 
in rather vague terms the standard to be attained by chil- 
dren leaving school before they are 13 years of age. Much 
latitude of interpretation, in reference to the requirements 
of such children, exists among school boards aiid sheriffs. 
I have been informed by teachers that boys under 13 with 
2nd Standard attainments have frequently gone to work, 
the parents and employers maintaining that although the 
Labour Act might have compelled school attendance, the 
Education Act exempted them. The various Acts require 
to be consolidated into one comprehensive Act, which could 
be capable of the most rigorous administration. 


(49.)—From Mr. T. A. Stewart (Banre). 


My experience of half-timers has been very limited, and 
chiefly confined to a few colliery schools in Kast Lothian. 
I found that half-timers were rarely presented for exami- 
nation, that of those who were presented few passed, and 
that this seemed to be guite what the teachers expected. 
As regards the comparative merits of the two systems, I 
have,no data to go upon. My impression, however, is that 
the “half-day” system is superior to the “alternate day ” 
system. 

My reasons are :— 

1. School work is regarded as part of each day’s occupa- 
tion, and every evening is employed in the preparation of 
lessons, while on the evening after attending school (accord- 
ing to the alternate day system) the children will do nothing 
in the way of school work, as they have another evening to 
trust to before returning to school. 

2, By a judicious arrangement of school work the “ half- 
day ” child will receive instruction in the various branches, 
and will probably be more easily kept up to the level of 
the others, than if a whole day elapse during which his 
school work is entirely banished from his mind. Such 
special arrangement would be more satisfactorily made as 
a daily occurrence than for each alternate day. 

In any case half-timers must. fall behind the rest of the 
children, and only exceptionally clever and diligent chil- 
dren can be expected to keep up to the level of children 
who have had double advantages. 

For the above reasons, also, it appears to me that the 
arrangement of the time each day shouldbe made with 
reference to the mental benefit and condition of the chil- 
dren and not with a view to the convenience of individuals, 


It is then absolutely true that, in such a ° 
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and that such arrangement should be so planned as to 
admit as far as possible of continuous mental action and 
progress on the part of the children. 


(50.)—From Mr. A. WaLkEer (PERTHSHIRE). 


During the year ending 3lst July 1875, the number of 
half-time scholars who attended schools in this county 150 
times or more was 179, 7.e. rather more than one per cent. 
of the total attendance. 

Of these 179, 106 were in two schools, other 27 in two 
schools, other 23 in these schools, and the remaining 23 in 
ten schools.\ \ 

They were all upon the half-day system, and therefore I 
have nothing to say from experience of the comparative 
merits of the mode of school attendance prescribed by the 
Acts. 

‘The results are not satisfactory. In the case of the two 
schools heading the list, Deanston Works school with 
58 half-timers, and Coupar Angus public school with 48, 
they are so numerous as to require the organisation of the 
school to be adapted to their requirements, and do on the 
whole tolerably well; but in most, I may say all, of 
the other schools they are not adequately provided for. 
They cannot be put in a class by themselves, and they 
cannot keep up with the classes in which they are put. 

But the provisions of the Acts are not rigorously 
carried out. In my inspection of the Perth schools in 
October and November, which I shall finish in the course 
of this week ending 13th November, I have met with 
many cases in which children under 13 years of age are 
working full time who should have been in school in 
Standards IJ. and III. It seemsto be the business of no 
one in the town to seek to remedy this, and therefore, I 
intend to forward a list of the names, and of the places 
where they are said to be working, to the factory inspector 
for the district. 

I do not look for much amendment until it be provided 
that no chiid be admitted to work half-time before he has 
made at least 1,000 attendances at an inspected school; 
and that a definite number of attendances, or if possible 
the passing of a prescribed standard, either 4th or 5th, 
should be required of every half-timer, before he be allowed 
to go on full time. 


(51,)—From Mr. H. Witson (KirKcarpy.) 


During the present month I have inspected, as it happens 
for the second time within eight months, a large school in 
a manufacturing district, where, owing to the number of 
children employed in the mills, the question of half-time 
education had .to be dealt with. The half-day system is 
the one followed. From the organisation adopted, the 
scholars above seven form practically three departments, 
each department being taught separately, namely :— 

(1.) Full timers. 

(2.) Half-timers attending regularly in the forenoon. 

(3.) Half-timers SM » afternoon. 
There were present at inspection in all 533, including 247 
half-timers. Of the half-timers, 198 had qualified them- 
selves by attendances (150) for examination, and of the 
198 qualified, 187 were presented at last inspection in 
Standards I.—V., with the following results :— 


Passed in 


Presented: 
Reading. | Writing. | Atithmetic. 


> 


Forenoon, half-time - 93 80 84 82 
Afternoon, half-time 94 79 80 81 
187 159 164 163 


making a total of 486 passes or 86°6 per cent, In addition 
to this, the intelligence shown and the attainments in 
grammar, history, and geography were very creditable, the 
order was good, and the children seemed to like their work. 
It may be stated also that, considering the short year, I 
was satisfied with the advance made in the standard pre- 
sentation- 

Much care and skill are undoubtedly bestowed on the 
organisation and instruction. At the same time due 
weight should be attached to the system followed in any 
estimate of the success gained. From the habits of work 
formed under the half-day system, together with the con- 
tinuous progress made by the children coming under school 
influences and training every day, I am inclined to think 
that the advantages derived approach as nearly as possible 
to those of full time attendance. I haveno experience of the 
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alternate day system on an extensive scale, and am therefore 
unable to introduce a comparison between the two, I can 
only point out that the half-day system has been here 
deliberately chosen, and that managers and teachers have 
found it not only practicable but attended with a gratifying 
measure of success. 

Such an experiment is only possible when the population 
is pretty well collected in one spot and the place of work 
within easy reach ; where this is not the case, the alternate 
day system, or the requirement of a certain number of 
hours of school attendance per week or per fortnight, must 
be resorted to, as for instance in mining districts. I can at 
present say little on this head, but I may be allowed to 
quote from a teacher of large experience in colliery schools, 
whose school I have examined. In reference to section 8 
(1) of the Mines Regulation Act, 1872, he says that the 
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provision therein contained, requiring boys of the age of 10 
and under 12 to attend school for 20 hours per fortnight, 
is practically a dead letter; and that even where it is en- 
forced the boys make little progress. 

In conclusion I beg to state shortly my opinion on the 
points noticed, 

(1.) The half-day system may be worked with success in 
places where home, school, and place of work are within 
convenient distance of each other, 

(2.) Where this condition is wanting, as chiefly in mining 
districts, the alternate day system will be found most suit- 
able for all concerned ; and 

(3.) Where possible, the half-timers, whether giving half- 
day or alternate day attendance, should be taught aaa 
separate department. 


G. 


RECENT FOREIGN FACTORY LAWS. 


(1. FRANCE: FACTORY LAW OF 1874. 


ACT FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 
AND YOUNG GIRLS IN FACTORIES, 


The National Assembly has adopted the following law :— 
First Secrron.—Ace or Apmission, Lencru or 
Hours or Work. 


Article I, 


Children and young girls cannot be employed in factories, 
mills, mines, docks, and workshops except under the con- 
ditions determined by the present law. 


Article I, 


Children cannot be employed by masters or be admitted 
into factories, mills, or docks under 12 years of age. 

They can, however, be employed at the age of 10 in works 
specially determined by a regulation, of the Public Adminis- 
tration, sanctioned by the Superior Commission instituted 
here below. 

Article II]. 


Children under 12 cannot be made to work more than 
six hours a day divided by a rest. 

Over 12, they cannot be employed more than 12 hours 
a day, divided by a rest. 


Secrion I].—Nieur Work, SunpaAys, AND, Ho.tipays. 


Article IV. 


Children cannot be employed in any night work under 
the age of 16. 

The same prohibition applies to girls from 16 to 21, but 
only in mills and factories. 

All work between nine at night and five in the morning 
is called night work. 

However, in case of a stoppage, resulting from an acci- 
dental and unavoidable interruption, the above prohibition 
may be temporarily removed by the Local Commission or 
the inspector, during a period determined by them, and the 
employment of children under 12 in night work shall not 
be permitted. 

; Article V. 


Children under 16 and young girls under 21 cannot be 
employed in any work by their masters on Sundays and 
holidays recognised by the law, nor even in the tidying of 
the workshop. 

Article VI. 


Notwithstanding, in mills where the fire must be kept 
up, children may be employed in indispensable work at 
night, or on Sundays and holidays, 

This class of work, and the time it shall occupy, shall be 
determined by a regulation of the Public Administration. 

This work shall not in any case be authorised except 
for children over 12 at the least. 

Time and liberty must be allowed them for religious 
duties. 


1. 


Secrron III. 


Article VII, 


No child under 12 can be allowed to work underground 
in mines, coal mines, or quarries. 

Women and girls cannot be employed in such work. 

The special conditions of the work of children from 12 
to 16 in underground galleries shall be determined by 


* regulations of the Public Administration. 


Srcrion [V.—Primary INSTRUCTION. 


Article VIII. 


No child under 12 can be employed by its master, unless 
its parents or guardians certify that it actually attends 
some school either public or private. 

Any child under 12 employed in a workshop must, up 
to that age, attend school during the hours when it is not 
at work. 

It shall receive instruction for two hours at least if a 
special school is attached to the manufactory. ' 

The attendance at school shall be certified by means of a 
certificate, drawn up by the master and sent in every week 
to the employer. 


Article IX. 


No child under 15 can be employed more than six hours 
a day, unless a certificate from the schoolmaster or primary 
Inspector can be produced, signed by the mayor, to show 
that it has received primary elementary instruction. 

This certificate shall be given on unstamped paper 
gratuitously. 


Srecrion V.—I'HE OVERLOOKING OF CHILDREN.— 
MANAGEMENT OF WORKSHOPS. 


Article X. 


The mayors are bound to give to the father, mother, or 
guardian a book, in which shall be written the Christian 
and surname of the child, the date and place of birth, its 
home and the time during which it went to school, 

The heads of the manufactory or the master shall enter 
in this book the date of the child’s coming to the workshop 
and of its leaving. They must also keep a register of the 
points before mentioned in this clause. 


Article XI. 


The masters shall be bound to fix up in each workshop 
a copy of the present law and of the regulations made by 
the Public Administration relative to its carrying out. 


Article XII, 


The regulations of Public Administration shall deter- 
mine the nature of the work, presenting causes of danger 
or exceeding their strength, in which work it shall be un- 
lawful to employ children engaged in workshops, 
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Article XIII. 


Children cannot be employed in the factories and work- 
shops indicated in the official list of dangerous and 
unhealthy works, except under special conditions determined 
by a regulation of the Public Administration. 

This prohibition will be made generally applicable to all 
trades where the operator is exposed to effects or emanations 
injurious to his health. 

Pending the publication of this rule it is unlawful to 
employ children under 16 :— 

Ist. In workshops where explosive matters are used, or 
where powder, combustibles, &c. are made, or anything 
which explodes by a shock or by coming in contact with a 
flame. 

2ndly. In workshops used for the preparation or dis- 
tillation or use of corrosive or poisonous substances and 
of those which give off injurious and inflammable gases. 
The same prohibition applies to dangerous or unhealthy 
trades, such as :-— 

The sharpening or dry polishing of articles of metal, 
glass, or crystal. 

The beating or dry scraping of carbonated leads in the 
manufacture of white of lead. 


The dry scraping of enamel for oxide of lead in the 


manufacture of glass. 

The silvering of glass with mercury. 

Gilding with mercury. 

Article XIV. 

The workshops must always be kept clean and properly 
ventilated. : 

They should always be in that state of safety and healthi- 
ness which is necessary to the health of children. 

In mills where mechanical power, wheels, straps, or any 
other machinery offering a source of dangershall be guarded 
in such a manner that the workpeople shall not be able to 
come near except of necessity. 

Pits, trap doors, and openings for descent must be fenced 
round. 

Article XV. 

The masters or heads of the factory shall endeavour to 
maintain good manners and decent behaviour in their 
works. 

Section VI—InspEcTIoN, 


To guarantee the execution of this law fifteen inspectors 
will be nominated by Government from a presentation list 
drawn up by the Higher Commission under-mentioned, 
and having three candidates for each office.-» These in- 
spectors will be paid by the State. 

Each divisionary inspector will reside in one of the terri- 
torial divisions determined by a regulation of the Public 
Administration and over which he will exercise his sur- 
veillance. 3 

Article XVII. 

Those candidates will be eligible to the office of inspector 
who can lay claim to the title of State engineer or to a 
diploma of civil engineer; as well as certificated pupils of 
the Central School of the Arts and Manufactures and of 
the School of Mines. 

Those shall also be eligible who have filled during three 
years, at least, the office of inspector of the work of children, 
or who can certify that they have during five years directed 
or overlooked works in which not less than 100 hands are 
employed. 

Article XVIII. 

The inspectors have the entrée of all manufactories, 
workshops, docks. They visit the children, they may re- 
quire to see the register described in clause 10, the books, 
the school certificates, the regulations. 

When mines shall be affected prosecutions shall be insti- 
tuted concurrently by the inspectors or by the inspectors of 
mines. 

Infringements of the law shall be made known by the 
inspectors, who shall prosecuteand bring to justice, unless 
the contrary can be proved. 

Two copies of the prosecution must be drawn up, one to 
be sent to the Prefect of the Department, the other to be 
lodged at the magistrate’s office. ; 

At all times when the inspectors discover any factory or 
workshop in which any cause of danger or. unhealthiness 
exists, they shall take the opinion of the under-mentioned 
Local Commission on the state of danger and unhealthi- 
ness, and they will cite this opinion in the prosecution. 

The above rules do not detract from the regulations of 
the common law in relation to the proving and prosecu- 
tion of offences against the present law. 


Article XIX. “ 


The inspectors shall send in reports every year to the 
Higher Commission instituted below. 
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Section VII.—Locazt Commissions. 


Article XX. 

Local Commissions shall be established in each Depart- 
ment, whose services shall be gratuitous, and their duties 
as follows :—1. To see that the present law is carried out ; 
2. To control the office of inspection ; 3. To address to the 
Prefect of the Department reports on the state of the ser- 
vice and the execution of the law, which shall be trans- 
mitted to the Minister and communicated to the Higher 
Commission. ee Be 

To this effect, the Local Commissions shall visit the 
factories and workshops and docks; a medical man shall 
accompany them whenever they think proper. 


Article XX. MoO 

The General Council shall determine in each Depart- 
ment the number and distribution of the Local Com- 
missions. 

There. shall be one, at least, in every district ; they shall 
also be established in every manufacturing centre, wherever 
it is judged necessary. 

The General Council can also nominate a special inspector, 
to be paid by the Department; this inspector shall act 
under the divisionary inspector. 


Article XXII. 

The Local Commission shall be composed of not less than 
five and not more than seven members ; nominated by the 
Prefect from a presentation list, regulated by the General 
Council. 

If possible, each Commission shall contain a State 
engineer, or a civil engineer, an inspector of primary in- 
struction, and an engineer of mines in mining districts. 

The Commissions shall be renewed every five years ; 
those members who retire may be re-elected. - 


Secrion VIII.—TuHe HicHer Commisston. 


A Higher Commission composed of nine members whose 
services shall be gratuitous is established in connexion with 


- the Minister of Commerce ; this Commission is appointed 


by the President of the Republic ; its duties are :— 

I. To watch over the uniform and vigilant application of 
the present law. 

Il. To give its opinion on new regulations and on any 
matter of importance to those who come. under the protec- 
tion of this law. 

III. Finally to examine the lists of presentation of can- 
didates for the post of divisionary in 


Article XXIV. . 

Every year, the President of the Higher Commission 
shall send in a report to the President of the Republic on 
the results of inspection and the facts relating to the carry- 
ing out of the law generally. 

This report shall be published within a month of its 
sending in in the “ Journal Officiel.” ' 

The Government will render account eyery year to the 
National Assembly of the execution of the law, and the 
publication of the rules of the Public Administration in- 
tended to complete it. ' 

3 ; 


Section IX.—PENALTIES. 
Article XXV. &: 

The manufacturers, managers, or masters of works who 
shall have infringed on the law or the regulations of the 
Public Administration relative to its execution, shall be 
brought up before the Correctional Tribunal, and punished 
by a fine of from 16 to 50 francs. 

The fine shall be inflicted for each offence, each person 


employed contrary to the present law constituting an 


- offence. 


The aggregate fine not to exceed 500 francs, _ 

However, the penalty shall not be inflicted if the manu- 
facturers, managers, or masters can prove that the infraction 
of the law was the result of error caused by false certifi- 
cates. ; i 

The remarks in clauses 12 and 13 of the law of 22nd 
June 1854 on» the certificates of workpeople will be 
applicable in this case to the authors of the false papers. 

The heads of the factory are civilly responsible for the 
condemnation pronounced against their managers. 

Article XXXVI si Te gs Tony i 

If the offence is repeated the manufacturers, managers, 
and their masters will be liable to a fine of 50 to 


bar 


100 francs. te alow Teeny 
The united amount of the fines may not exceed 1,000 
francs. z Heder 


It is considered a repetition when the second offence has 
taken place within 12 months after’'a former fine has been 
inflicted. 


APPENDIX G.—RECENT FOREIGN FACTORY LAWS. 


* Article XXVII. 


Notice of the judgment, according to the circumstances 
and in case of a repetition only, may be ordered by the 

ibunal of Police Correctionelle. 

n the same case the tribunal may order the prosecution 
to be inserted in one or two of the papers of the Depart- 
ment, at the expense of the offender. 


Article XXVIII. 

A fine of 16 to 100 frances will be inflicted on owners or 
masters who shall use any means to obstruct the inspectors, 
surgeons, engineers, or experts in the performance of their 
duty. ' 

Article XXIX. 


- Clauses 463 of the penal code is applicable to judgments 
pronounced in virtue of the preseut law. ‘The sum of the 
fines shall be deposited in the funds destined by the 
budget of public instruction for the primary instruction. 


Section X.—SpecraL ResoLurions. 
Article XXX. 
Vhe clauses 2, 3, 4,5 of the present law are applicable 


to children who are apprenticed and employed in manu- 
facture. 
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The resolutions in Articles 18 and 25 above mentioned 
shall be applicable in the aforesaid case, inasmuch as they 
shall modify the power of the judge and the amount of 
the fine indicated in first paragraph of clause 20 of the 
law of the 22nd February 1851. 

The said law shall continue to be carried into execution 
in its other points. 

Article XX XI. 

By a transitory measure the resolutions made by the 
present law cannot be put in force till a year after its pro- 
mulgation. At the same time children already legally 
admitted into workshops will continue to work there under 
the conditions specified in clause 3. 


Article XXXII. 


At the expiration of the above-mentioned time all 
resolutions. contrary to the present law will become null 
and void and remain. so. 


Discussed in public sittings at Versailles, 25th Novem- 
ber 1872, 10th February 1873, and 19th May 1874. 
President, 
L. Burret, 
Secretaries, 
Felix Voisin, Francisque Rive Louis de Ségus, E. de 
Cazenove de Pradine, 


(2..—_SWITZERLAND: PROJECTED FACTORY LAW, 1875. 


FEDERAL LAW ON WORKING IN FACTORIES. 


The Federal Assembly of the Swiss Confederation, in view of 
Art. 34 of the Federal Constitution, decrees— 


I.—GerEnERAL REGULATIONS. 
Art. 1. 


Every industrial establishment where workpeople, in 
numbers more or less considerable, are regularly collected 
upon enclosed premises, such premises not being their 
residence, must be considered a factory, and submit to the 
provisions of the present law. 

Should a doubt arise whether a particular establishment 
ought to be placed in the category of factories or not, the 
decision belongs to the Federal Council in the case of an 
appeal. 

Ari ce 
_ The work-rooms, machines, and engines in all factories 
must be constructed and maintained in such a manner 
that the health and lives of the workpeople can in nowise 
be compromised. 

Especial care must be taken that the work-rooms are 
sufficiently lighted, adequately and suitably ventilated in 
proportion to the number of persons employed therein ; 
also that the apparatus for lighting be so arranged as to 
petty off the noxious substances which may develope them- 
selves. 

Those parts of the machines, where the connecting straps 
might prove continual sources of danger to the work- 
people, must be carefully enclosed. In a word, for the 
prevention of accidents, all measures are to be taken which 
experience has proved efficacious, and which the progress of 
technical art has rendered possible. 


Art. 3. 


Every person who desires to establish or work a factory, 
or to transform a factory already existing, must give notice 
to the authorities of the Canton. He must furnish the 
exact particulars of that branch of industry which he 
intends to carry on, of the plan, of the construction and in- 


terior arrangement of his establishment; of the number of: 


workpeople therein to be employed, and of the nature of the 
materials which will be therein manipulated, in order that 
the authorities may be able fo satisfy themselves that the 
prescriptions of the present law ure observed in eyery 
particular. 

No factory may be opened or may recommence working 
without the formal authorisation of the Government. When 
the nature of the business will involve particular dangers 
to the health and lives of the workpeople or the surround- 
ing population, the authorities will have the right to grant 
the concession only under certain reservations. 

_ If, during the continuance of the working of a factory, 
it be perceived that grave inconveniences arise therefrom, 
and that the lives and the health of the workpeople are 
evidently compromised, the authorities may, notwithstand- 
ing the concession granted by them, require that the 
proprietor of the factory take the necessary measures to 


remedy such state of things, and fix, on taking account of 
all the circumstances, the term within which the necessary 
improvement must be accomplished. 

This regulation applies also to factories already existing. 

Should disputes arise between the Cantonal Govern- 
ments and the proprietors of factories concerning the 
execution of the present article, the Federal Council will 
decide upon the plaints which shall be referred to them in 
that behalf. 

Art. 4. 


Should the nature or the mode of working a factory 
cause the death of one of the workpeople, or occasion an 
injury, or loss of health, the proprietor is responsible for the 
damages resulting therefrom. 

In case of dispute, the tribunals will fix the indemnity 
which is to be paid, and if there be an appeal the Federal 
Tribunal will give the final decision, applying the analogous 
principles which have been accepted in the Federal law 
concerning the responsibility of railway administrations 
and other undertakers of conveyances holding concessions 
from the Confederaticn, in case of death, or bodily injury, 
which may occur during the period of construction or 
working. 

Art. 5. 

Manufacturers are bound to give information imme- 
diately to the local authorities in all cases of death, or grave 
bodily injuries happening during the working of their 
establishment. The said authorities will thereupon institute 
an inquiry and communicate the result to the Cantonal 
Government, which will take the requisite measures in its 
capacity as regulating authority, so as to secure the interests 
of the injured party. 

Art. 6. 


Manufacturers are bound to keep an exact record of the 
persons employed in their establishment, which record 
must be kept according to a form prepared by the Federal 


Council. 
Art. 7. 


Every manufacturer has the right of framing rules, 
having for their object the maintenance of order, cleanli- 
ness, and morality, also of imposing fines in case of their 
violation. 

No fine must in any case exceed a quarter of an average 
day’s wages, and the total amount of such fines must be 
divided twice each year amongst the workpeople. 

The manufacturer cannot impose any fine, except such as 
has been provided in the factory rules. 

All corporal punishment, all punishments which involve 
personal restraint, as also all treatment which offends 
against the sentiment of honour, are prohibited. 

The factory rules must be submitted to the respective 
Cantonal Governments for approval, which will accord their 
sanction only if the rules do not contain anything contrary 
to the provisions of the present statute, or to the principles 
of laws and equity. 

The workpeople shall be called upon to express their 
opinion on the rules concerning themselves before such 
rules receive the ratification of the authorities. 
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Should the application of the factory rules produce any 
inconvenience, the Cantonal Governments can order their 


revision, 
Art, 8. 


The factory rules, when approved by the Cantonal 
Government, are to be printed in large type, and affixed in 
a conspicuous part of the premises. Mach of the work- 
people must be supplied with a copy on his entrance into 
the factory. 

Art. 9. 


The police cannot obstruct any associations or meetings 
of workpeople, provided always that nothing be done 
thereat contrary to the principles of the common law. 


Art. 10. 


Unless a written agreement to the contrary exist, the 
contract between the proprietor and any of the workpeople 
may be terminated upon interchange of a notice of 15 days, 
in which either of the two parties may take the initiative. 
The contract can only be cancelled on one or the other 
side before that term,—on the part of the employer, if the 
workmen become guilty of any grave violation of the 
factory rules,—on the part of the workman, if the master 
of the factory do not fulfil his obligation towards him, or if 
he permit himself to ill-treat the workman, or tolerate such 
treatment on the part of another. 


Art. 11. 


Manufacturers are bound to pay their workpeople in 
cash every 15 days. 
Ari. 12. 


The number of holidays (exclusive of Sundays) on which 
work may be prohibited in factories must not exceed six, 


Art. 13. 


The duration of a regular day’s work must not exceed 
11 hours, or 10 hours on Saturdays and the eve of a holi- 
day; and must be comprised within the hours of 5 o’clock 
in the morning and 7 o’clock in the evening. : 

With regard to special branches of industry, where such 
a thing is necessary, the Federal Council can authorise an 
extension of the time of working. 

The workpeople must be allowed an interval of one hour 
and a quarter at the least for their meals in the middle of 
their day’s work. The manufacturers must provide gra- 
tuitously for the use of those workpeople, whose residences 
are situated too far off to admit of their going there for 
their meals, places for the purpose, heated in the winter 
time, &c., situated outside the workrooms. 

The hours of work are regulated by the public clock, and 
must be notified to the local authorities. K 

In those factories which make use of common reservoirs 
or of the same watercourse, the hours of work may be 
determined by an agreement concluded between those 
establishments with regard to the use of the water, subject 
always to the ratification of the Cantonal Government. 


Art. 14. 


Night work, that is to say, work between 7 o’clock in 
the evening and 5 o’clock in the morning, as well as -work- 
ing on Sundays and holidays is not allowed, save by way 
of exception in case of urgency, and the workpeople 
cannot be so employed unless by voluntary consent. 

Continuous night work may take place in those branches 
of industry, the nature of which requires an uninterrupted 
process. 

In all cases of night work, where it is not a question of 
urgent repairs, necessitating the exceptional work of one 
night only, the consent of the authorities becomes neces- 
sary, and if the work at night extend beyond a week, the 
Cantonal Government alone can sanction it. 


Il.—Tur Worx or WomEN IN FAcTorIsEs. 


Art. 15. 


Women may in no case be employed in night work or 
on Sundays. 

When they have household duties to discharge they 
must, provided they make a demand to that effect, be at 
liberty to leave their work half an hour before the usual 
time of rest in the middle of the day. 

After and before their confinement a space of six weeks 
in all will be reserved, in which time women cannot be per- 
mitted to work in factories. 

_ Women must vot be employed to clean machines whilst 
in motion, 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION; . 


IU].—Work1nG or Persons uNDER AGE IN FACTORIES. 


Art, 16. 


Children who have not passed the age of 14 years can- 
not be received in factories for the purpose of working 
therein. 

After having passed that limit of age, their working in 
factories must not prejudice their school and religious teach- 
ings. ‘The hours for school teaching and working in the 
factories, taken altogether, must not exceed a total of 10 
hours a day. 

Young persons under ‘the age of 18 years are, without 
exception, prohibited from working either at night or on 
Sundays. 

It belongs to the Federal Council to designate those 
branches of manufacture in which the employment of 
children is absolutely prohibited. 


Ait alis 


The manufacturer is responsible for the observance of 
the prohibition to employ children in factories under the 
age of 14 years. 


IV.—ExercuTion AND Prnat Provisions, 


Art, 18, 


The measures relative to the execution of the present 
law, which apply equally to factories actually existing and 
to such as may be established hereafter, are, in the first 
instance, in the jurisdiction of the Cantonal authorities, 
who will make proclamation in that behalf according as 
they shall judge expedient. 

‘The Cantonal Government shall cause to be transmitted 
to the Federal Council a return of all factories actually 
existing in their territory, as well as of those which may be 
subsequently established or closed. 

This return shall contain information as to the kind 
of manufacture each establishment produces, as to the 
number of workpeople employed therein, classing them 
according to sex, and designating, separately, those of the 
workpeople who are under the age of 16 or 18 years. 

The governments shall forward to the Federal Council at 
the end of each year a detailed report on the proceedings 
of the factories relative to the several points of the present 
law. In addition to this report they shall furnish at all 
times to the Federal Council, or the Department charged to 
represent it, every information which may be desired con- 
cerning these questions. 

The annual report must especially contain precise details 
of the inspections which has taken place in the factories, 
of the preventive measures which may have been pre- 
scribed, of all cases of death and bodily injury which may 
have happened, as also of the indemnities allowed in that 
behalf, of the permissions accorded for temporary or ex- 
tended night work, and of the approval of the factory 
rules. 

. Art. 19, 

The Federal Council, charged with the execution of the 
present law, will appoint for the whole extent of the 
territory of the Confederation two, and, if necessary, four 
inspectors of factories, who will receive annually a salary 
of 5,000 fres, (2002.) cach. 

These inspectors will be chosen from the Federal Depart- 
ment of railways and commerce; the Federal Council will 
fix their legal powers and the extent of their duties. 


Art, 20. 


Without reckoning any liability to parties mjured, every 
violation of the regulations of the present law, or of the 
orders emanating from the competent regulating authorities, 
will be punished by the tribunals with a fine of from 20 to 
1,000 fres. (16s. to 40/.). 

In the event of repeated re-convictions the tribunals may, 
independently of the fine, although the action impeached 
do not as yet fall within the provisions of the penal code, 
pronounce sentence of imprisonment, which may extend up 
to six months. 

Art 2a, 


The cantonal statutes and ordinances concerning industry 
must not contain anything contrary, to the present law. 


Art 22s 


The present law will come in force, subject to the vote of 
the population provided for by Art. 89 of the Federal Con- 
stitution, 90 days after its publication, ~~ 

The Federal Council is charged with its promulgation 
and execution. 


APPENDIX H.—TABULAR ANALYSIS OF VARIETIES IN THE EXISTING FACTORY ACTS, ETO. 
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TABULAR ANALYSIS or VARIETIES IN THE EXISTING Factory ACTS AND OTHER COGNATE 
LEGISLATION. 


*_* Exceptional enactments are printed in small type; words limiting an enactment, in ztalics. 


UNDER Praces or Work. 


Prrsons PROTECTED. 


The Factory Acts, 
1874, 1833, 1844, 
the Lace Factories 
Act, 1861, and the 
Ropeworks Act, 
1846. 


Buildings and Premises in which me- 
chanical power is used in the manu- 
facture of cotton, wool, hair, silk, flax, 
hemp, jute, or tow; not including any 
part thereof used solely for purposes 
of a dwelling house. 

Lace Factories, factories in which machines 
for the manufacture of lace are moved by 
steam or water power. 

any? works, if separate, only where the ma- 
C 


inery is used for drawing and ‘spinning 
the fibres. 


The Factory Acts Ex- 
tension Act 1864, 
and the Factory 
Acts, 1833, 1844, 
1850, 1853. 


Premises in which are carried on by per- 
sons working for hire the manufactures 
of Earthenware, except bricks «and 
tiles not being Ornamental Tiles, Luci- 
fer Matches, Percussion caps, or Cart- 
ridges, and the employments of Paper- 
staining or Fustian-cutting; not in- 
cluding any building or premises used 
solely for purpose of a dwelling house. 


The Factory Acts Ex- 
tension Act, 1867, 
the Factory and 
Workshops Acts, 
1870 (Bleachworks), 
1871 (Jews), and 
1871 (general), and 
the Factory Acts 
1833, 1844, 1850, 
1853. 


Blast furnaces, Copper mills, Iron mills, 
Foundries, premises where power is 
used in manufacture of Machinery, 
Metal, India-rubber and Gutta percha, 
or in which are carried on the manu- 
facture of Paper, Glass, or Tobacco, or 
the employments of Letter-press print- 
ing and Book-binding, Print-works, and 
Bleaching and Dyeing Works; and all 
premises constituting one trade esta 
blishment, in which 50 persons are 
employed in any Manufacturing Pro- 
cess, and not ineluded in the other 
Acts; except any part thereof used 
exclusively as a dwelling. 

Power to Secretary of State to exempt esta- 
blishments belonging to the Crown. 

Premises in Print-works and Bleaching and 
Dyeing works, include premises in the 
open air. x 

Blast Furnaces, where not more than five 
persons are oepoues in founding or cast- 


ing, and as subsidiary to other work, ex- 
cepted, 


The Workshops Act 
1867, and the Fac- 
tory and Workshops 
Acts, 1870, 1871. 


Any Place, whether in the open air or 
not, in which a Handicraft is carried on 
by any Protected Person, and over and 
to which the employer has control and 
access; not including any Factory or 
place included in the other Acts. 


The Bakehouses Act, | Any Place in which are baked Bread, 


1861. Biscuits, or Confectionery, from the 
selling of which a profit is derived. 

The Agricultural Chil- | Land not in the occupation of the parent 

dren’s Act, 1873, | of the child, himself being the em- 


and the Agricultural 
Gangs Act, 1867. 


ployer. 
Gangs, no limitation of place. 


The Coal Mines Act, | Mines of Coal, stratified Ironstone, 
1873. Shale, and Fire clay. 
The Metalliferous | All Mines other than the preceding - 


Mines Act,.1873. 


The Chimney Sweepers | No limitation of place - 2 2 
Acts, 1840, 1864, 
1875, 


Lasour sussect to Reau- 
LATION. 


Children and Young Per- 
sons under 18. 

Young Persons includes 
Adult Women, except where 
otherwise specified. 


F ‘ 
Same as preceding - 


Same as preceding - 

In particular factories or 
classes of factories, power 
to Secretary of State to ex- 
empt lads over 16. 


Same as preceding - 
Except as in preceding. 


Persons under 18 - - 


Children under 12 = 


Children, Young Persons 
under 16, and Women, 


Same as preceding - 


Children and Young Per- 
sons under 21. 


Work in a Factory, whether for 
wages or not, as a learner or 
otherwise. 

Young Persons packing goods, in a 
separate part of the factory, ex- 
cepted. 

Young Persons making and repair- 
ing, the machinery ov any part of 
the factory, excepted. 

Children vepairing machinery or 
premises, excepted, 


Same as preceding, except as in 
preceding. 

Persons working for hire includes 
apprentices. 

Wood cutting, in manufacture of 
lucifer matches, excepted. 

Paper making, for cartridges, ex- 
cepted. 


Same as preceding, except as be- 
fore. 

Manufacturing process means 
manual labour exercised for pur- 
poses of gain in making any article 
or part of an article or in altering, 
repairing, ornamenting, finishing, 
or otherwise adapting for sale any 
article. 

Gutting and salting fish immediately 
on arrival in the boats, excepted. 
Young Persons preventing damage 
in Turkey red dyeing from spon- 
taneous combustion, and in open 
air bleaching froin extraordinary 

atmospheric influence, excepted. 


Handicraft means the same as 
Manufacturing Process, defined 
above. 

In gutting and salting fish, and in 
Turkey red dycing and open air 
bleaching, exceptions as above. 


Employment in a Bakehouse, 
whether for wages or not. 


Any kind of Agricultural Work. 

Power to Petty Sessional Bench to 
suspend Act during eight weeks in 
the year. 


Below ground, employment or 
presence for the purpose of em- 
ployment. 

Above ground, employment in 
connexion with the Mine. 


Below ground, same as preceding, 


Above ground, no regulation. 


Employment by person carrying 
on the business of a Chimney 
Sweeper, 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS AOTS GOMMISSION: Rees 


— 


THE TT A 


+e 


UNDER ae or Lazour. 


Mornine AND EVENING 
Loos oF 
Hours. or Work. 


Maximum Hours or 
Work FOR 


Youne Persons. | 
“ | 


INTERVALS FOR Rest AND 
REFRESHMENT. 


The Factory Acts, 
1874, 1833, 1844, 
the Lace Factories 
Act. 1861, and the 
Ropeworks <Act, 
1846. 


tension Act, 1864, 
and the 
Acts, 1833, 
1850, 1853. 


Factory 


| The Factory Acts Ex- 
1844, 
| 


| The Factory Acts Ex- 
tension Act, 1867, 
the Factory and 
Workshops Acts, 
1870 (Bleachworks), 
1871 (Jews), and 
1871 (General), and 
the Factory Acts, 
1833, 1844, 1850, 
1853. 


The Workshops Act, 
1867, and the Fac- 
tory and Workshops 
Acts, 1870, 1871. 


The Bakehouses Act, 
1861. 


The Agricultural Chil- 
dren’s Act, 1873, 
and the Agricultural 
Gangs Act, 1867. 


The Coal Mines Act, 
1873. 


The Metalliferous 
Mines Act, 1873. 


The Chimney Sweep- 
ers Act, 1840, 1864, 
1875. 


Children under 10 


Children under 8 
In Fustian cutting, children 
under 11. 


Same as preceding 
| In metal trades, in grinding, 
| : children under 11. 
n 
boys under 10, girls under 
16 


In melting and annealing 
glass, boys under 12, girls 
and women. 


Same as preceding - 

In Fustian cutting, metal 
trades grinding, and ordi- 
nary brickmaking, excep- 
tions as above. 


None 


Children under 8 - 
In Gangs, children under 10. 


Below ground, boys under 
12, girls and women. 

In Thin Seam mines, boys 
under 10. g 

Above ground, children 
under 10. 

| In charge of Shaft engine, 

boys under 18, girls and 


women. 
In Driving animal working 
Shaft engine, children 


under 12. 


Below ground, same as 
preceding. 

In charge of Shaft engine, and 
in driving animal working 
do., same as above. 


Children under 10, except 
in house or place of 
business. 

On premises for purpose of 
sweeping, persons under 16. 

As apprentice, persons under 
16. 

In sweeping chimneys, per- 
sons under 21. 


ordinary brickmaking, | 


pT ass 


| 

Hither entirely between | 
6a.m. and 6 p.m., or en- | 
tirely between 7 a.m. and | 
7 p.m. at option. 
In Lace Factories, for boys 
over 16, either entirely be- | 
tween 4a.m. and 6 p.m., or | 
entirely between 6 a.m. and | 
10 p.m. | 


| 

Entirely between 6 a.m. | 
and 6 p.m. 

Between 30 Sept.and1 April, | 
between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., 
at option. | 

| 


one hour before 3 p.m. 


| a half between 7.30 a.m. 


during every spell exceeding five hours before 1 p.m. 


| Same as preceding, ex- 
| cept as in preceding. 

| In‘ particular trades, with 
permission of the Secretary 
| -of State, between 7 a.m. and 
7 p.m., or between § am. 
and 8 p.m 


| In Turkey red dyeing, for 
young persons, -at disere- 
tion of the Secretary of 


| _ State, limits may be varied. 

| In Glass works, for male 

| young persons, under 14, 
12, or 10 hours turn system, 
no limits. 

In Water miils,in recovering 


At the same time of day for | Ten hours in the day, 56} 
all, except where specially | in the week. 
exempted by Inspector. In Lace Factories, for boy 
Not less than two hours sbi ae jae Ras 
within the limits. of hours | /™!8-mine hours in the 
of labour. Not less than 
one hour before 3 p.m. 
Not. less than half an hour ' 
during every spell exceed- 
ing 43 hours. 


At the same time of day for | Ten and a half hours it 
all Young Persons em-| the day, 60 in the week. 
ployed, except when spe- |. Where children are em 
cially exempted by an In- | ployed on the alternat 
spector, day system, 10 hours it 

Not less than one hour and | the day. | 
and 6 p.m. Not less than | In Water mills, in recoverin, 


Not less than half an hour | time lost by flood or droug} 
one hour extra per day. 


Same as preceding. Ii 
Printworks and Bleach 
ing and Dyeing works 
the conditional exception 
when children are em 
ployed on the alternat 


Same as preceding 

In Blast furnaces, Tron mills, 
Paper mills, Letter-press 
printing, Glass manufac- 
tories, o7 processes specially 
exempted by Secretary of 
State, and as to male young 
persons in Open air bleaching, 
the rule of same time for Gays system does no 
does not apply. apply. 

When over-time is permitted, | In recovering time lost i 
an extra half hour must be ater mills, by flood o 
allowed for tea. drought, in Glass works, b; 


time lost by flood or drought, 

| _ for young persons, no limits. 

| In Blast furnaces, Iron mills, 
Letter-press printing, Pa- 
per mills, Water mills, and 
where certified to be neces- 
sary by Secretary of State, 
Sor male young persons, No 
limits. 

In Letter-press printing, for 
boys over 16, under alter- 
nate weeks system, no 
limits. 

In Turkey red dyeing, and 
Open air bleaching, in case 

weather emergency, be- 


accident, and in Bleachin: 
and Dyeing works, by break 
age of machinery, or by fros 
and snow, one hour extra. 


In Blast furnaces, Iron mills, Foundries, and Paper mills, an 


with 
Bleac 
hour extra. 


permission of Secretary 
ing and Dyeing works, to complete a process, half x: 


of State in Print-works ani 


In Letter-press printing, on alternate days, and with permis 
sion of Secretary of State, in Print works and Bleaching an 


Dyein. 


works, and in particu 


lar trades, on 72 days in th 


year, for boys of 16, 24 hours’ overtime. 
In Bookbinding, and with permission of Secretary of State, i: 
Season trades, for young persons of 14 and women, in Fisi 


curing and Fruit pres 


, for women, on 96 days in thi 


year, and in ordinary Bri ing, for boys of 14 anc 
women, on.78 days in the year, 14 hours overtime. 
In Glass making, when on the 14 hour turn system, 56 hours iz 


the week. 


tween 5 a.m. and 7 p.m, 


When over-time is permitted, 
Jor boys of 16, between 6 
a.m. and9 p.m,; for boys of 
14, and women, between 6 
a.m. and 8 p.m. 


Young Persons, entirely 
between 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. 

-Children, entirely between 
6 a.m. and 8 p.m. 

In Water mills, and when 
certified to be necessary by 
Secretary of State, for male 
young persons, no limits of 

ours. 

When overtime is permitted, 
same as above. 

Entirely between 5 a.m. 
and 9 p.m. 


No regulation 


Below ground, under 12 
hours’ turn system, no 
limits. 

Above ground, entirely be- 
tween 5 a.m. and 9 p.m. 


Under 12 hours’ turn sys- 
tem, no limits. 


No regulation 


Not less than one hour and 
a half in any period of 12 

- hours’ employment. 

When over-time is permitted, 
an extra half hour must be 
allowed for tea. 


No regulation 


No regulation 


Below ground, no regula- 
tion. 

Above ground, not less than 
half an hour during every 
period of employment ex- 
ceeding five hours. Not 
less than one hour and a 
half during every period 


of employment exceeding 


eight hours. 


No regulation 


No regulation 


| Noregulation  - 
pot. t pitt 


Ten and a half hours in 


the day. 

In particular trades, in Sea 
son trades, and in ordinary 
Brickmaking, overtime i: 
above. 


No regulation - 


No regulation 


Below ground, 10 hours in 
the day, 54 in the week. 

Above ground, no regula- 
tion. . 


Ten hours in the day, 54 
in the week. 
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Maximum Hours 
OF 
Work For CHILDREN. 


‘ourteen txt Ver - 
If able to pass in educa- 
tional standard, thirteen. 


‘hirteen < = 


AME 6” feo = 
In brickmaking, girls, six- 
teen. 


Same - - - 


No regulation - m3 


Twelve or such earlier age at 
which it can pass in educa- 
tional standard. 


Below ground, twelve ; above 
ground, thirteen. 


Twelve 


No regulation - “ 


SarurpAy Har- 
HOLIDAY. 
Limits or Hours or Work. 


- | Onthe Morning and After- 


noon Sets system, 63 
hours in the day, either 
altogether before 1 p.m. 
or dinner hour (which- 
ever earliest) or alto- 
gether after 12 noon. 

On the Alternate Days 
system, 10 hours in the 


day, onalternate days only. 


Same as preceding, omit- 
ting “or dianer hour 
(whichever earliest).” 


Same as preceding - 


Six and a half hours in 
the day. 


No regulation = - - 


No regulation = - - 


Below ground, ten hours 
in the day, 54 in the week. 

In Thin Seam Mines, on the 
six hour system, 6 hours in 
the turn, 6 turns in the 
week; on the three days 
system, 10 hours in the turn, 
3 turns in the week. 


Above ground, no regulation. 


No regulation = - - 


. 


No regulation = - - 


Between 6 a.m. and 1°30 p.m., or7 a.m. 
and 2 p.m., with intervals reducing 
the time worked to 64 hours, half of 
which for cleaning. 

Children, if employed at all on previous 
Saturday, or for more than 5 hours on 
any day in the same week, prohibited. 

In Lace Factories, for boys working before 


the usual morning limit, no special regu- 
lation as to time worked. 


Not later than 2 p.m. - - = 


Same as preceding. By permission of 
the Secretary of State, another day in 
the week may be substituted for Satur- 
day. 

Where the Occupier is a Jew, if closing till 
sunset, not later than 9 p.m. 

Male Young Persons working day and night 
turns, changing every alternate week, no 
afternoon limit. 

Women and female young persons, if not 
working more tham 8 hours on any day in 
the same week, no afternoon limit. 

In Turkey red dyeing, when limits are 
varied by permission of Secretary, not after 
4.30 p.m. 

When the Secretary of State has given per- 
mission for the limits to be 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., 


or 8a.m. and 8 p.m., between 6 a.m. and 
2p.m.; or, by special permission, between 
7am, and 3 p.m.,or 8 a.m. and 4 p,m, 


Same as preceding - - - 

As to Jew Occupiers, Male Young Persons 
working day and night turns, women and 
JSemale young persons not working more 
than 8 hours, and Turkey red dyeing, same 
as in preceding. 

Where not more than 5 persons are employed, 
and the articles made are sold retail, no 
regulation, 


No regulation - - : 5 


No regulation - - - - 


Above ground, not after 2 p. m. - 


In Lreland, power to Secretary of State to 


exempt from this regulation. 


gNo regulation - - 


No regulation - - = 


Houtpays. 


Sundays, no regulation. 

Christmas Day and Good Friday 
whole holidays. 

In Scotland, other days may be sub- 
stituted for Christmas Day and 
Good Friday: Sacramental Fast 
days to be whole holidays. 

Eight half holidays, four to be 
between 15 March and 1 October. 


Same as preceding. 


Sunday work prohibited. 

Blast Furnaces excepted. 

Tobacco manufactories, when occu- 
pier and émployed are Jews, and 
close on Saturday till sunset, ex- 
cepted, i 

Whole holidays, same as pre- 
ceding. 

In Scotland, same as preceding. , 

Half holidays, as in preceding. 
With permission of the Secretary 
of State, four whole holidays 
may be substituted ; and the half 
holidays may be given to diffe- 
rent persons at different times. 


Sunday work prohibited, except 
when occupier andj employed are 
Jews, and close on Saturday till 
sunset. 

Holidays, no regulation. 

; 


No regulation. 


No regulation. 


No regulation. 


- |{No regulation. 


- | No regulation. 


Dd 4 


Epucarton.—Erricipncy 
or Scnoon. 


Recognition of Education Departmen 
as giving efficient elementary educa 
tion necessary. 


216 FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 
Tusa ee ae Epucation.—Hours or 
Harr-timp ATTENDANCE. ; ATTENDANCE, 
The Factory Acts, | Either on the Morning and | On Morning and Afternoon Sets system, 
1874, 1833, 1844,|} Afternoon Sets system, or | three hours between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m., 
the Lace Factories} on the Alternate Days} either morningor afternoon, every week 
system, at option. day except Saturday. 


Act, 1861, and the 
Ropeworks Act, 


1846, 


On the Morning and After- 


The Factory Acts Ex- 
noon Sets system. 


tension Act, 1864, 


and the Factory In factories where young per- 

A 1833 4 sons do not work more than 
cts, 33, 1844, ten hours a day, on the alter- 

1850, 1853. nate days system, at option. 


Same as preceding, except 


The Factory Acts Ex- é 
as in preceding. 


tension Act, 1867, 


In Print-works and Bleaching 
ey Rants pHa and Dyeing works, on either 
OrkShOps Cts, | system, at option. 
1870 (Bleachworks), 
1871 (Jews), and 


1871 (general), and 
the Factory Acts, 
1833, 1844, 1850, 
1853. fae 


Ten hours in every week, 
between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. 


The Workshops Act, 
1867, and the Fac- 
tory and Workshops 
Acts, 1870, 1871. 


The Bakehouses Act, | No regulation = 


1861. 
The Agricultural Chil-} Children who have not, 
dren’s Act, 1873,| passed the fourth or other 


and the Agricultural 
Gangs Act, 1867. cation Department, must, 
if under 10, have made 250 
attendances, if over 10, 150 
attendances, in the year 
preceding any year in which 
they are employed. 


The Coal Mines Act, 
1873. 


Twenty hours in every two 
weeks. 


The Metalliferous | No regulation 
Mines Act, 1873. 


The Chimney Sweepers| No regulation 
Acts, 1840, 1864, 
1875. 


+ terse a 


| If after 1 p.m., between 1 Nov. and last 


standard fixed by the Edu- |- 


-|Noregulation - 


-| No regulation - 


day of Feb., two hours and a half. 

On Alternate Days system, fiye hours be- 
tween 8 a.m. and 6 p.m., every week 
day preceding a day of employment, 
Saturday excepted. 


Same as preceding - : - 


Same as preceding - 


Not more than three hours at any one 
time, or five hours on any one day. 


No regulation - 


For the whole time of secular instruction. 


Not more than three hours at any one 
time, or five in the day, or twelve in the 
week, 


Power to Inspector of Factories to annu 
certificates of schoolmaster on ground 
of incompetency, want of appliances 
immorality, or neglect to fill up cer 
tificates of attendance. 


Same as preceding 


Same as preceding 


No regulation 


Recognition of Education Departmen 
as giving efficient elementary education 
necessary. 

Where no such school within two miles, ex 
cepted. When certified by Local Govern 
ment Board for pauper children, or under 
Poor Law, Acts, excepted. 


Power to Inspector of Mines to annu 
certificates of Schoolmaster on ground 
of incompetency, want of appliances 
immorality, or neglect to fill up cer 
tificates of attendance. 


No regulation 


No regulation - 
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Sanitary Mrasurnrns.— 
SurGicaAL Cerriricare. 


SANITARY Mrasurns.— 
Lint WASHING AND 
CLEANLINESS, 


Sanrrary Mrasurrs.—Noxtous 


INFLUENCES. 


Required for children and 
young persons under 16, va- 
lid only for factory for which 
granted. 


Same as preceding - = 


Same as preceding ; but valid, 
with permission of the Se- 
cretary of State; for all fac- 
tories within the district of 
the same certifying surgeon. 

In Blast Furnaces and Iron 
Mills, power to Secretary of 
State to dispense with certifi- 
cate, and substitute other proofs 
of age and capacity. 


No regulation - . 


No regulation = 7 
No regulation = . 
No regulation > . 
No regulation - = 


No regulation -) - 


1. 


Limewashing and washing of 
painted walls every 14 
months, 

When oil painted within 7 years, 
excepted. 

Ventilation and cleanliness, 
no regulation. 


Limewashing and 
preceding. 

Places used for storage of earthen- 
ware, excepted. 

Provision for cleanliness, and 


for special rules as to ditto, 


same as 


Limewashing, &c., no regula- 
tion. 


Provision for cleanliness, same | 


as preceding. 
Provision against over-crowd- 
ing. 


Inspector of Fractories to in- 
spect condition, and examine 
persons as to matters in this 
Act or the Sanitary Act, 
1866, 


Limewashing every 6 months, 
and painting every 7 years. 
Provisions for cleanliness. 


No regulation - - 


No regulation - - 


Same as preceding - - 


No regulation - - 


Employment in factory, and presence 
in room when a manufacturing pro- 
cess is going on, during meal hours, 


prohibited. 


In the wet spinning of flax, wiless means 
adopted for protection of workers from 
wet, and against escape of steam, em- 


ployment prohibited, 


For young persons, employment in 
factory, and for young persons and 
children, employment or presence 
in any room where a manufacturiug 
process is going on, during meal 


hours, prohibited. 


In Lucifer Match making, vooms for 


wood cutting, excepted. 


Provision for ventilation from gases, 
dust, and manufacturing impuri- 


ties. 


Employment or presence during meal 


hours, same as preceding. 


In Blast furnaces and iron mills, pro- 
vision for special rules extended to all 
matters in respect of which the oecupier 


is liable to a penalty under the Acts. 
Provision for ventilation, same 

preceding. 
In Grinding, 

trades, use of a fan compulsory. 


No regulation, except in Grinding, 
trades, 


Glazing, and Polishing 
same as preceding. 


Provisions for ventilation and freedom 


from noxious effluvia. 


No regulation. 


Sanrrary Measurus.—Accwents. 


Glazing, and Polishing 


Cleaning mill gearing while in 
motion, and working between the 
standing and traversing parts of a 
self-acting machine, prohibited. 

Every part of a steam engine or 
water wheel, and all mill gearing 
near which protected persons are 
liable to pass, to be fenced to 
satisfaction of Inspector or Arbi- 
trators. 

In Lace factories, no reguation. 


| Fatal accidents or accidents from 


machinery, explosion or escape of 
gas, steam, or metal, preventing 
return to work within 48 hours, 
to be reported to certifying sur- 
geon, and by him to Inspecter. 


Cleaning, same as preceding.” 

Fencing, same as preceding, with 
no exceptions. 

Reporting, same as preceding. 


Cleaning, same as preceding. 

Fencing, same as preceding. 

Power to Secretary of State to modify 
regulations. 

Grindstones to be securely fixed to 
satisfaction of Inspector or Arbitrators. 

Reporting, same as preceding. 


No reculation, 


No regulation. 


Provision for ventilation, to dilute | Shafts and entrances, and all ex- 


noxious gases, so as to make fit for 


working and passing. 


posed and dangerous machinery 
to be fenced; regulations as to 
dangerous gas, water, securing 
roofs and sides, winding machinery, 
safety valves, &c., and all ob- 
served sources of danger to be 
remedied to satisfaction of In- 
spector or Arbitrators. 


Provision for ventilation, so as to | Same as preceding, gas and water 


make fit for working and passing. 


No regulation - - 


excepted. 


- | Regulations as to construction of 


chimneys, for security against 
fire and other accidents, 


Ee 
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I. 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVIDENCE. 
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*.2* The name of the town inserted after each witness .is that of the place where the evidence was taken. In the case of 


deputations, or of two or more independent witnesses examined together, the Analysis is given under the name of the first 


answering. 


A. 


A. B., Mrs., Lonpon; Workixne BooxsinpEer. See 
PATTERSON, Mrs. 

A, B., Guascow; Corron Yarn Tarr MACHINE 
DRreEssER: 

Local inspectors would be desirable; instances within 
his knowledge of young persons and children working 
overtime; the local inspector would be known; gives 
further instances of infringement, 16,551-554. |The 
workpeople in Glasgow were anxious to get the hours 
reduced, 16,554. The age of 14 for full-timers is too 
high, 16,554. The education test accepted as a com- 
promise, 16,554. A proper time should elapse between 
establishment of school board and Act coming into 
operation, so that children at 13 may pass standard for 
full time, 16,555-557. The half-time system unworkable 
in weaving factories, because two work on, one piece; 
they are sometimes employed in the preparation, 16,557— 
560. Certifying surgeons should come into the factories, 
16,560-563; owners forewarned prepare for inspector’s 
visit; more inspection wanted no matter where got, 
16,562-566 ; 10 young enough to employ children, 
16,567-568. Cases of evasion true in woollen cloth weay- 
ing, not bleaching or dyeing, 16,569-574. Parents anxious 
to have children educated; afew would attempt to get 
children to work by false certificates ; operatives generally 
in power-loom mills desire children under 13 kept out 
of mills, 16,575—-578. 


A. B., Guascow; WorkKING CALENDERER, See 
BREMNER, WILLIAM. 


ABBEY, THOMAS EDWARD, Lexrps, and another ; 
MILLINERS : A 

Deputation from the York milliners and dressmakers, 
12,698. Complain of being obliged to close the work- 
rooms at 8 o’clock on Saturday in the season; wish to 
be able to keep them open till 10 o’clock when necessary, 
12,687-702; cannot say how often it would be required, 
12,703. The privilege of working overtime for 24 days, 
which is the usual number of days allowed by the in- 
spector, is of no use, 12,704—-708. It would not be satisfac- 
tory if the law was upon all. alike to work either between 
7 and 7, 8 and 8, or 9 and 9, and allowed no modifica- 
tions, 12,718-728. A modification limited to the employ- 
ment of women of 16 years of age and over, requiring 
the time of overwork to be taken before 9 o’clock in the 
evening would not be sufficient, 12,730-734. It would be 
more convenient to the trade if another day than Satur- 
day were substituted for a half-holiday, 12,/35-737. 


ABSOLON, G. W., M.D.,; DunpEE; CertriryIne Sur- 
GEON: 

Is certifying surgeon at Perth, 17,263. Has under 
him two large dyeing.works, 17,264; has heard overtime 
is worked in them, 17,265. The heated rooms not more 
unhealthy than heated rooms m other works; but young 
girls prejudicially affected by working in over hot rooms 
where hot cylinders used, 17,266. Has had to ask young 
girls to change employment on account of heat, 17,267. 
Extreme heat induces uterine maladies, menorrhagia and 
excessive discharges, but not dyspepsia or digestic de- 
rangement according to his experience, 17,268-269. 'The 
hot rooms in both works kept as cool as possible by cross 
draughts and ventilating contrivances, 17,270. Does not 
know the exact heat, but personally inconvenienced by 
it on entering them to see machinery properly guarded, 
17,271-272. Rooms in dyeing trade probably warmer 
than in jinishing and calendering, especially where ribbons 
and silks are dressed over cylinders filled with hot steam, 
17,273. Has never tested temperature; without pre- 
cautions might reach 120°, 17,274-275. Has complained 
of heat to employers, who rather encourage his visits, 
though not part of his duty, 17,276-277. Passes a great 
many children for first employment, 17,278. Rarely has 
to reject on account of being below statutory age; Perth 


ABSOLON, G. W.—cont. 

factories very conscientiously conducted, 17,279. Children 
seldom sent him for full timers below the proper age, 
17,280. When in doubtalways asks for birth certificate, 
17,281. Has met with rare cases of tampering, but only 
takes certificate direct from registrar, never from parent, 
17,282. The late age of 8 too young for employment, 
17,283; is averse to any age below 10, and would prefer 
12, 17,284-285. It depends on character of labour, 
17,285. In Perth factories mostly linen; one jute fac- 
tory with half-timers ; the other factories rarely employ 
them ; do better without, 17,286. A good many in- 
habitants of Perth have been of the factory class for 
generations, 17,287; does not think them less healthy 
than other inhabitants ; the factories are smaller than in 
Dundee, and the population much more mixed, 17,288- 
289. The garment dyeing trade not more unhealthy 
than ordinary textile work, 17,290; the time ought not 
to be prolonged except in so far as some dyes spoil if not 
worked out at once, 17,291. Overtime, on account of the 
season trade, as distinct from relaxation for incomplete 
process, should not be allowed, 17,292. 


ADAMS, GEORGE, Brrmincuam; IRonmMaAstTER. See 
HUNT, J. P., Esa. 


ALDER, CHARLES, Brisrot; Opprative CnoTH 
Worker. See MARLING, WILLIAM HENRY, Esa. 


ALLAN, PETER, Guascow; Dzpuratrion GLuAsGow 
Earuy Criosine Association. See WATT, JOHN. 


ALLEN, JOHN JAMES, Lonpon; _ Secretary 
NaTIonaL EarRLy Ciosine Leacus, and another: 


Mr. Allen, secretary of the National Early Closing 
League, 20,002; and Mr. Lawrence, secretary of the 
Bristol branch and vice-chairman of the league, 20,003. 
The league seeks to extend the provisions of the Factory 
and Workshops Acts to children, young persons, and 
women employed in the retail trades of the kingdom, 
20,007. The ‘Shop Hours Regulation Bill” was intro- 
duced by Sir John Lubbock on behalf of the league in 
April 1873, 20,007. Several members of Parliament 
support the league in its proposal that the hours in retail 
shops should be shortened by Act of Parliament, 20,008. 
Out, of 203 children and young persons employed in 
retail shops in various trades in London 25 were under 
the age of 12, working 79 hours a week on an average, 
and. 14 under the age of 13 worked 37 hours a week, in 
addition to fulfilling the requirements of the Education 
Act, having to work until 10 at night and 12 on Satur- 
days, 20,009-17; 48 of the children being 15 years old 
worked on an average 78 hours per week, and 75 youths 
of 14 worked on an average 805 hours per week, 20,018 ; 
the remainder were youths of 15, 16, and 17 working on 
an average 833 hours per week, 20,023. Obtained this 
information from boys met in the street by chance, 
20,020-22. Shop apprentices work very long hours, 
longer than the adult assistants, having to commence 
before the shop is open and continue after it is closed, 
frequently at rate of 87 hours per week, 20,024-25, 20,069. 
Shopwomen have to work 12, 14, and 16 hours a day, 
20,025. In certain districts in London the shops gene- 
rally ave kept open until midnight on Saturday and are 
also opened on Sunday, 20,026, The Acts affecting 
Sunday labour ought to be enforced more vigorously, 
20,030, Average hours of labour in certain trades in 
various towns, 20,033-49, 20,051-58, 20,065-67. The 
hours of meals have not been deducted in any case, as 
the time allowed varies, 20,050. Do not think that 
restrictions on women’s labour in retail shops would in 
majority of cases cause men to be substituted for women, 
20,059, 20,071-73. The cases where male labour would 
be substituted for female would be very rare, 20,074, 
20,082-83. Male labour is scarce, 20,108. Propose 
that the hours should be limited to the same as for those 
employed in factories, 20,060. Shop labour is as 
laborious as factory labour, 20,061-64. Think that 10 
hours a day would be a fair number of hours, and that 
the hours should range. between 7 in the morning and 


J, J.—cont. 


-9.at night, 20,078-81. Would except public-houses and 


_ refreshment houses, they being specially legislated for, 


20,093-100. The sleeping accommodation for assistants 


in shops in Bristol bad, 20,101. As to health of shop 


assistants, 20,107. There are some cases of workroom 
assistants serving in the shop after working their legal 
hours, though they are not frequent, 20,106-108. 


ALLEN, RICHARD, Norrincuam; Lerrur- press 


PRINTER: 


(+s a letter-press printer, and represents the general 


»- printers and bookbinders, 7973, 7974. Hours of business’; 


wishes for occasional extension, 7975-7978. Does not 
work at night; difficulty of obtaining labour; work 
varies much in quantity ; modification requested, 7979- 
7984. Heat of offices, 7985, 7986. Time tables, 7987— 


“67990. 


ALLEN, W., MancuesterR; Memeper or Leek Locau 


Boarp, See FARROW, R. 


AMBLER, JOHN, Lezps; Represenrinc Braprorp 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Esa. . 


See STEAD, CHARLES, 


AMOS, Mrs. M. A., Orp Hitt; CHarnMaKER: 


Husband earns 10s. a day when he will work, but she 
has'to work to ‘keep her family as he will not, 5821. 
He is an anchor smith but he will not work, 5822. Got 


five children, 5823. Works now at chainmaking, 5824. 


Husbandcomes: home sometimes, 5825; but very sel- 
dom brings any money home, 5826. Actually earns 10s. 


a day whenever he likes, 5827.. Driven to work entirely 


by her husband’s conduct. He could support the whole 
family if he liked without her working, 5828-30. Eldest 
child 12 years old, 53829. If women were not allowed to 
work at the chainmaking trade she could do nothing at 
all, 5831. He would be as bad then as now, 5832. 
No other trade to which she could turn her hand, 5833. 
Could earn 10s. a week at chainmaking if working hard, 
6834, Only work about four days a week on an average, 
5835. \ Her earnings are all that she and her family have 
to live on, 5836. Place, of work ciose to her house, 
5837: . Very hard work for a woman,to do, ought not to 
do it, 5839... Does not know of any other: men who do 
as ler’s does, 5840. Makes. No. 1.chain, and has made 
&ths, 5841. Very hard work indeed. ) No. 4 is as big as 
she.cares for-making, 5842. Works all hours she is 
allowed to, obliged to knock off at 9, 5843.;, Commence 
‘about 9, work on and off all' day, 5844-45., Making 
small chains is not beyond the strength of a woman, 
5846. 3ths or- No..1] is too big, but No. 4 is not too 
hard work, 5847. Provided the hours of work were 
limited, and also the size of the work to which women 
are put, there is nothing particularly hard, so far as women 
are concerned, in the. work of chainmaking, 5848. 


ANDERSON, JAMES, Betrasr ; Draven: 


Is a draper; has a grievance with respect to the Work- 
shops Act; which appears only to apply to people in 
receipt of wages; has no female relatives to assist him, as 
others have; he has been fined, and they have not, 
17,497-498. Definition of “ employment”; Mr. Bateman, 
the junior sub-inspector; was told his case was an excep- 
tional one ; does noteemploy five workers ; is informed 
that he is not obliged to give Saturday half-holiday if he 


~ employs less than half the hands, in other,respects he is 


under the Act, 17,449-501. States after 9 o’clock one 
workwoman was at work ; he was summoned on account 
of that, and eyer-since he has been obliged to turn away 
business after that hour that can be executed by the 
relatives of others, 17,501. Any woman or child employed 
by another person after the legal hour is liable to a pro- 
secution ; of course a worker can work for herself. Wit- 
ness states that this is the grievance of which he complains, 
there are several establishments where there are from two 
to six employed, who are either relations, or who pass as 
such, and from the fact that they can say they have no 
regular workshop; but work in the wareroom, they escape. 
He has a wareroom, and if the inspector finds one worked 
in it, he can be fined, 17,502. 


ANDERSON, Dr., Guascow ; MemBer or SELKIRK 


Scuoon Boarp, , See FARQUHARSON, Rav. J. 


ANGRAVE, GEORGE. H., Leicester ; Hosrery Manv- 


FACTURER, dad another ys « 

Represent: the . Hosiery ::Manufacturers Association 
of Leicester... The association is confined +o the owners 
of factories and, warehouses, excluding manufacturers 
manufacturing for other manuficturers, 7585-7589. 
The opinion of the association is that workshops 
should be placed under the same regulations as 
factories, and that under present regulations they have 
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ANGRAVE, G. H.—cont. Anos. oe 

an unfair advantagé, 7590, 7591. Houts’ of work in 
factories ; system of registration’ of children: or surgical 
examination ; expenses of both objected: to, 7592-7601. 
Children under 13 should not be employed, 7602. There 
is some scarcity of juvenile labour, 7603; as to unfair 
competition between workshops and factories, 7604-7606. 
Scarcity of women and children in factories ; comparative 
wages and work in workshops and factories, 7607-7609 ; 
health of women in workshops, 7610, 7611; over-work 
in workshops; inspection of the same, 7612-7615. 
Children’s wages, 7616-7620. Factory Act of 1874, 
effect of, 7621, 7622. Business of a warehouse attached 
to afactory ; whether itis under Act of 1874, 7623-7627 ; 
effect of Act of 1874, 7628-7633. 


ANNANDALE, A., Epinsuren; Paper Maker. 
COWAN, J., Esa: ; 


ARCHER, Mrs. THOMAS, Brrmincuam; Depura- 
TION OF Lapis. See STURGE, Miss. 


ARDEN, SEPTIM 
ING SURGEON: 


Have to report accidents constantly. Accidents from 
the breaking of grindstones might be prevented if the 
stones were tested, 12,054-57. A great many accidents 
occur in the rolling mills owing to the boys being care- 
less, 12,058-61 ; think it wrong that half-timers should 
be allowed to work there, or even boys under 14, 12,067- 
68. A great many accidents occur in workshops which 
are not reported, 12,062-65; accidents in connexion with 
workshops cught to be reported, 12,066. There has not 
been any improvement of !ate years in old factories so far 
as sanitary measures are concerned, excepting that there 
is more whitewashing, 12,069. Thefan has lately come 
into general use for dry grinding, owing to the Factory 
Acts, and the health of the people is very much improved 
to what it was 10 or 12 years ago, 12,071. The file trade 
and the grinding trade are the most injurious; the aver- 
age life of the grinders is about 38 or 4() years, and that 
of the file makers rather less, 12,072-75, 12,108 ; grinders 
generally commence work at 14, 12,076. ‘The griuders’ 
disease has’ much diminished, 12,107... The distinction 
between tactories and workshops so far as regards sanitary 
inspection ought to be done away with, 12,077-78; many 
of the workshops are very bad as regards ventilation and 
cubic space, 12,078-79. The men live well, and they 
generally keep St. Monday, 12,081. Children ought to 
be certified as being physically fit for all classes of labour, 
12,085, Periodical ‘visits of the certifying surgeon are 
most important, 12,085-87; they keep the Factory Act 
before the people, who then think more about carrying 
out the Act than they would «io otherwise, 12,088-89. 
Many boys are deficient in physical development owing 
chiefly to their parents being intemperate, 12,090-96, 
12,109; but since the Act of 1867 there has been an 
improvement, 12,097. Women work at home at file 
making, 12,110; such work produces lead poisoning to a 
certain extent, but means may be taken to prevent it, 
12,112. Women do not return to work too .soon after 
confinement in Sheffield; 12,113. 


ARLIDGE, JOHN THOMAS, M.D., Lonpon; CHatr- 
MAN OF CerTiryING StURGEONS’ ASSOCIATION : 
Personal experience, 1313-22. District, 1323-24. 
Duties of a certifying surgeon: to certify to age of 
children or young persons, and state of health, whether 
competent for work to be undertaken, 1325-26. Cer- 
tificate must be renewed on change of employer, 1327. 
Have no duties under Workshops Act, 1328. Rejections 
on’ account of inability now proportionally more nume- 
rous, nearly one half, 1329-35. Morale of children, not 
. physique, has improved,.1336. Not his duty'to imspect 
children medically at a subsequent stage; after admittance 
into factory they pass from observation, 1337. No 
power to take cognizance of, sanitary, state /of factory 
except by permission of owner, 1338. Inspect potteries 
‘ chiefly ; the work is unwholesome ;, no textile manufac- 
tories in district, 1339341... Hours, im. works under his 
charge longer than those under Textile Act, 1342-43. 
Hours worked are satisfactory as regards, health, 1344. 
Examination of children; states his own. practice in 
reference to this, 1345-50... Visit of surgeon of impor- 
tance as enforcing the observance of the law. in factories, 
1351-55. Children .refused for labour. in factories 
under Factory Act gain admission to workshops under 
Workshops Act, 1356-57... Medical, officer can only 
go to a certain office determmed by the manufacturers, 
1358-60. First examination of children, mode of con- 
ducting, 1360-68. | Rejection of children as being 
unfit for work, 1369, Parents try to send children ‘to 
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ARLIDGE, J. T.—cont. ASHWORTH, E., Mancuester, and others; Duputa- 


work at an early age; Factory Act does not prevent this, 
1370-71. Beyond office to inspect sanitary condition 
of works, 1372. Employment of women in works, 1373-— 
1584. Girls in district under 16 might be employed 
without physical injury, 1385-87. Paid no special 
attention to the question of labour done by women at 
the period of their confinement, but has observed the 
great mortality amongst children, 1388-90. Causes 
of mortality in Stoke, 1391-99. As to fees for certifi- 
cates of age, and increased cost if granted at factories 
only, 1400. Visiting charges; Act does not fix them, 
1401. Considers it necessary to visit factory whenever 
children are employed for the first time, 1402. As to 
scale of fees for each visit, 1403-8. Distinction be- 
tween workshops and factories being abolished, certifi- 
cates could not well be granted at place of work, 1409. 
In the case of workshops there is additional security 
against the employment of unfit labour, 1410. Very 
young children not generally employed in workshops, 
1411. Workshop Act requires no certificate as to age 
or physical condition, 1412. Shilling certificate recom- 
mended, and medical man to call at workshops, 1413, 
1415. Surgical certificate necessary, even if age of 
children raised as in Textile Act, 1416. Children not 
physically equal to the work are employed, 1417-19, 
A periodical inspection of children in employment. 
whether employment be changed or not, is necessary, 
1420-25. Proposed lessening number of workers con- 
stituting a factory, 1426-27. Work done by boys at 
the blast furnaces, 1428-32. Sees no reason why 
children should be allowed to go to work at an earlier 
age in other factories than in_ textiles, ‘1433-35. 
Medical officer to be admitted into factories for the ex- 
amination of children, and also the sanitary condition of 
the factories, which is scarcely looked into now ; power 
of prosecution to be under the direction of inspectors, 
1436-38. Cost of system of certifying surgeons; no 
complaint, and cost of surgeon’s visit not oppressive, 
1439-40. Fees charged by him smaller than those 
generally charged, 1441. | On limiting the fees to be 
charged by Act of Parliament, 1442-44. Periodical 
inspection of children in workshops as well as factories 
necessary, 1445-46. Mode of supervision, and state- 
ment of the cost, 1447-49. General medical super- 
vision over and a certificate of fitness for work is neces- 
sary in the case of all children, 1450-51. Proof of 
age a secondary consideration, 1452. Medical-eertificate 
of fitness for work after 13 recommended, 1453. At 16 
they are taken as men, 1454. No boys employed at the 
iron and blast furnaces under 16, 1455-56. Exten- 
sion of duties of certifying surgeons, and remuneration ; 
mode of conducting visits of the surgeons, 1457-1461. 
As to age when work is begun, 1462. Description of 
work, 1463. Certificate of certifying surgeon to be 
adopted as far as practicable to all workshops; also to 
children employed under their parents’ roof, 1464-66. 
Statement of the physical defect or disease predominating 
amongst children inspected for a certificate, 1467. On 
neglect of vaccination, 1468-69. Scouring china an 
unhealthy occupation, 1470. Children and men not 
employed, 1471-72. Remedy proposed for diminishing 
rest, 1473-77. Sanitary arrangements of old china 
works bad, J478. Want of proper physical develop- 
ment in the children of the district, 1479-1481. Owners 
of factories complain that workshops are placed under 
different conditions from themselves, though the labour 
is the same, and the numbers employed nearly so, 1482. 
Fresh certificate for children on all changes of employ- 
ment, 1483-85. Repetition of certificate, suggestion 
as to modifying form, &c., 1486-87. No statement, 
1488-89. 


ARMITAGE, EDWARD, Lueps, and another; Dervu- 
TATION FROM HUDDERSFIELD CHAMBER OF Com- 
MERCE : 


Mr. Armitage, president of the Chamber, 12,834. Cer- 
tificate of certifying surgeon is unnecessary, the certifi- 
cate of birth or baptism ought to be sufficient evidence 
of age. If services of certifying surgeon continued, he 
ought to be made a Government official and paid by the 
Government. ‘he Act of 1874, so far as regards the 
curtailment of the hours of labour, was not required, 
12,835, 12,844. My, Armitage’s firm, which employs a 
few women, but not many children, pays the surgeon 
six guineas a year, many others pay more, 12,837-839. 
Most of the millowners in Huddersfield consider the 
hours of labour should not be shortened, and very few 
approve of the Act of 1874, 12,845. ; 


ASHCROFT, J., Guascow, Caxrico Printer, See 
HIGGINBOTHAM, C, 


TION FROM THE ROCHDALE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE : 


Are large employers of labour, 9684-85. As repre- 
senting the chamber of commerce, recommend equality 
in the time of starting under the Factory Acts; either 
one general time for winter and summer, or one for 
whole year, 9686-87. Speak only of Rochdale district, 
9688. Inconvenience has arisen only since the Act of 
1874; the change necessary in domestic interests of 
employés, 9689-90 ; difference of opinion and possible 
difficulty of effecting the change, 9691. Five hours with- 
out a break too long; hands cannot take refreshment 
while at work, 9692-93. Inconvenience of rule prohi- 
biting women and children from remaining in any room 
where work is being carried on; refreshment rooms not 
common; room for women and children not desirable 
on moral grounds. Hardships to employés from solitary 
evasions of the rule, 9694-901; cases where law en- 
forced, 9721-23. Effect of rule as to cleaning of 
machinery, 9702-3. Anxiety of chamber of com- 
merce as to coming change of short timers’ age; about 
1,000 children will be withdrawn, 9704-5. Inconyenience 
arising from employers selecting the school; child’s 
progress impeded by change of teachers ; changing very 
common ; reason for changes ; denominational interfer- 
ence of Parliament. Difference of opinion and variety of 
customs, 9706-16. System of school attendance in 
Rochdale, 9719-20. 


ASTLEY, THURLOW, Epinpuren; Sus-INspecror 


oF Facrorigs: 


‘Sub-inspector north-eastern district. Boys not em- 
ployed turning wheels in factories, 19,339. In poplin 
factories children under 13 were kept; soon stopped, 
19,340-343. Wine and beer bottling, although 50 hands 
employed, not subject to the Act, 19,344-348. Fish 
preserving, &c., 19,349. Few cases of overtime only in 
busy season, 19,349, 19,351. No boys in tinning shop, 
19,349. Rooms cool and well arranged, 19,349-350. 
No regular hours could be laid down in the fish curing 
trade, 19,353, 19,359. No children employed, 19,354. 
Take on extra hands to meet pressure, 19,356. Sanitary 
condition of private apartments impossible to interfere 
with, though used as small workshops, 19,363-373, 
19,425-426. General inspection in Dublin, 19,373, 
Work given out on the increase, 19,374-377. Sanitary 
condition of the workshops, 19,378-384. Factory Ac 
to be assimilated with Workshops Act, 19,394; before 
both with textile, 19,385. Certificates, 19,386-390. 
Acts beneficial, 19,391-393. Bessbrook Mill half-timers 
well educated, and physically strong, 19,394. Alternate 
day system opposed there by foreman, 19,394-395. 
National Education Board co-operate in modifying 
school hours to suit half-time children, 19,396-397. 
Children under 13 not employed, 19,398-399. Act not 
evaded, 19,400-401. Young persons under 18 not to 
work till 8 p.m., 19,402-403. Night schools a necessary 
coroHary of any Factory Act, 19,404-407. Increase of 
staff if Workshops Act is made more stringent in Ire- 
land, 19,408-424.. Police or local authorities to discover 
overwork, 19,419. School hours suiting half-day system 
best, 19,427-429. Office of certifying surgeons and medical 
officer of health combined, 19,430-437. Surgeon to look 
after sanitary conditions only, 19,435. Educational pro- 
visions of Act of 1874 to be extended, 19,438—-439. 
Principal clauses of Workshops Act to be inserted in 
apprentices’ indentures, 19,440-441. 


ATTWOOD, JOSEPH, Oup Hitt; CHAINMAKER, See 


FORREST, Mr. NOAH. ; 


AUSTIN, GEORGE, Loxpon; ArtiricrAL Fiorisr. 


See JOHNSON, ROBERT. 
B 


BAGLEY, JOSEPH, Oty Hiti; CHAINMAKER. Sce 


FORREST, NOAH. 


BAILEY, Miss, BirmMINGHAM; DEpuUTATION or LADIES. 


See STURGE, Miss. 


BAKER, ROBERT, Lonpon; Inspector or Fac-— 


TORIES. 


Personat AND Orricisu, 561-571. Inspector of 
factories since 1858, 561, 562; sub-inspector from 1834, 
565; was previously engaged by the late Mr. Derham, 
of Leeds, and other manufacturers, to superintend their 
establishments medically, 566. Will furnish statistics 
and returns asked for, 567-570; the workshops visited 
are noted in red ink, the factories in black, 570, 571. 

INSPECTING STAFF AND ADMINISTRATION, 60i)- 
614; 910-995. ‘The present staff is insufiicient to enforce 
obedience to the, Workshops Act, 589, 660-014 ; 910-914, 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVIDENCE. 


BAKER, R.—cont. 
926, 927 ; 985-988. In many districts, for example, in 
the West of England district, the inspector has not even 
visited half of the workshops, 589, 600-610, 614, 963 ; 

' in Blackburn similarly, 610. The workshops have been 
visited since 1867, 601, 603-606; even when they were 
under the local authority, 604, 608; in many places the 
local authority took no steps, 607. The work can never 
be overtaken by the present staff, 609, 911, 912, 988: 
the districts cannot be further consolidated, 923; con- 
tinual visitation is not necessary, but there must be power 
to visit all, and to follow up a visit, 611, 913, 988. Where 
women and children are employed there should be a 
visit twice a year, 987; where there are no women and 
children one visit suffices in general, 613. When there 
has been no visit, the Act is treated as a nullity, 602. 
The assistant-inspectors have not much lightened the 
duties of the inspector, 940-942; it has been a costly 
experiment, 942; the travelling of the inspector has not 
been diminished, 942-945. 'The assistants should not 
reside at head quarters, 947-950; they are constantly 
travelling, 951-952. The appointment of junior sub- 
inspectors was a good measure, because it trains the sub- 
inspectors, 953-955 ; and their place is better supplied 
on an emergency, 956. he staff should be reinforced 
by men of inferior social rank employed at weekly wages, 
9}4-927 ; 938, 939 ; 958-969 ; 974-984; 989-990; they 
should have local knowledge, and work in small sub- 
districts, under the sub-inspector, 915-917, 923, 977. 
They should be called sub-inspectors, 938; should be 
paid about 100/. a year, 978; should be of the same 
class as policemen of the higher grades, 965. ‘The in- 
spector of nuisances at Leeds is such a man, 917-920; 
he acts as a workshop inspector, 619, 919; his work has 
caused a great reduction in the death-rate, 620; he 
knows what children are or ought to be at school, 619. 
Similar efficient officers have been put: on at other places 
by the local authorities, 920, 939. If there had been a 
clause to compel their appointment, there would have 
been no difficulty, 939. In the Black Country there is 
a very good sub-inspector, but about three other local 
officers are required, 921, 922. Such officers should go 
only to small establishments, 924, 925, 1110; it would 
not be considered undue surveillance, 924, 939, 980. 
To employ tbe police would be objectionable, 964. 
Evasions of the law might thus be detected, and the 
systematic working of overtime in small establishments 
checked, 927-937. ‘They should not institute prosecutions 
without the sub-inspector, any more than he is allowed 
to do without the chief inspector, 958. ‘They must have 
some right of entry, 966-968. ‘The danger of their re- 
ceiving bribes is common to the position of the existing 
sub-inspector, their salary being small, 959. In work- 
shops there would not be the same opportunities of a 
“tip,” 959, 960, 983, 984. It would be possible to find 
men of sufficient tact and character, 961, 962; and to 
keep them, the employment being certain, 979. No 
pension need be offered, 915; and no prospect of pro- 
motion, 982. Have known several such, and could pick 
out many, 920, 962, 920. Applied to Mr. Bruce for 
18, and he was disposed to try it, for a time, 989. It 
would have had to be permanent, 990. The power of 
the inspector is sufficient, 957. With regard to people 
on the premises after hours, they are under the Factory 
Acts liable, 931-934; under the Workshop Act, proof of 
employment is necessary, and not always obtainable, 980. 
When they remain without doing work, because of the 
discomfort of their lodging as in the straw plait districts, 
no notice is taken, 935, 936. Itis difficult to interfere 
in domestic occupations, as fustian cutting, 723, 724; 
match making, 725, 726. Information is often received, 
991; you cannot rely upon people complaining of their 
neighbours, 992; information is always regarded as con- 
fidential, 993. 

Crrtiryinc Surcrons, 872-885, 1276-1294. Re- 
ference to Mr. Homer’s report of 1837 as to granting 
certificates at mills, and stature of children, 1276. 
Paper by an association of certifying surgeons prepared 
to lay before a special committee of the House of Com- 
mons, 1277; stating advantage and importance of pre- 
serving the surgeon’s examination before employment, 
1277, 1278. If the surgeon visits the factory week by 
week he can keep out contagious disorders, 1279-1283, 
he would send home a child brought before him unwell, 
1284, Physical unfitness is a cause of rejection as well 
as age, 1284. Mistakes of age must occur, 1286. Certi- 
ficates of birth are often not to be cbtained, and are 
valueless as to physical fitness, 1287-1293; would be 
valuable if countersigned by the surgeon, but would 
cost more, 1288, Should be insisted on up to 16, 1294. 
In workshops, a certificate of birth or baptism should be 


BAKER, R.—cont. 
required up to the age of 16, 872-881, to be counter- 
signed by the certifying surgeon, 872, 873, 875. In 
default, the usual certifying surgeon’s certificate, 874. 
‘This would reduce the expense, 876, 877. 'The line 
might be drawn at four or five hands, 878. In case of 
change of employment, an additional certificate should 
be required, 882-885, 1167-68. Titness for the par- 
Tal employment in question should be certified, 

Resuuts or LeGisLatTion, 729-736, 751. Factory 

legislation has been built up gradually, and has been 

. made clearer as a principle, 729. Many of the working 
people are in favour of it, 730. The men do not as, a 
body desire their wives not to work, 731; the women 
submit to the law, but would, in many cuses, prefer to 
work longer time, 732, 733. Few days and long hours 
frequent, instances from the potteries, 735, 736. Women 
will work over hours in their own homes, after their 
factory work ; instance from the Denton hat trade, 734, 
743, 744. Women have no power as yet to combine and 
enforce short time, 751. 

GRIEVANCES AND ANOMALIES, 581-585, 656, 675— 
683, 692-699, 737-758, 791, 999. Competition of trades 
strictly regulated, with others less so; children’s labour 
transferred, 581-585, especially to collieries, 582, 583; 
ironworks, 584. ‘Textile manufacturers hardly make it 
matter of grievance that others can work longer hours, 
675; in the same trade, as between factories and work- 
shops, there is a grievance, 676,695,696. The grievance 
of occupiers of water mills, that they can no longer 
make up lost time, is of no consequence, 677-683 ; few 
water mills are now doing anything, 678. No special 
grievance under the Workshops Act; a good many 
workshops do not like to be interfered with, 692. The 
firebrick manufacturers want girls of 14; there is justice 
in it; they are all under cover, and the ironworks 
tempt children away, 582-584, 693, 694. As between 
printing and lithography, 698, 699. In England, work- 
people in bleaching and dyeing works desire shorter hours, 
737, 742; because others have them, 745, 746; em- 
ployers would not object, 741, 742. It is sometimes wet, 
and in the printing works hot, 747-750. A correspond- 
ing reduction of wages would be objected to, 752-754 ; 
the women might lose in wages, 755, 756 ; more would 
be employed, 755. One general Act advocated, on the 
lines of that of 1874, 757, 758, 788-793, 994-999, 1259, 
1260; health should be the first condition, morals the 
second, and so far as can be, equality, 791. The one 
great evil of anomalies is the working different hours, 
999. The costs of prosecutions are too heavy, and 
become themselves the penalty, 1247-1252. . 


WorksHorps AND THE WorKsHops Act, 572- 
580; 596-602; 618-622; 708-720; 788-792; 816; 


842, 843, 849; 873-879; 900; 924-928; 1173-1212; 
1216-1220. Originally the local authorities were to 
enforce the Workshops Act, 607, 970, 971. In some 
places they appointed inspectors, and the work was well 
done, 619, 920, 939; in many they took no steps what- 
ever, 607. If there had been a clause to compel the 
appointment, it would have worked well, 939, 973-975, 
perhaps caused less jealousy, 976. The inspectors could 
always enter and inspect, 601, 603--606, 907. In 1871 
the whole duty of enforcing the law was thrown on 
them, 608, 972. The Act has failed equally in many 
cases, and in many cannot be carried out, 579, 586, 588, 
589, 600-602, 1178, 1219. Cases. of evasion due to 
“factory”? and “workshop” under one roof, 579, 580. 
Cases of infringement cannot be proved, 573, 574, 1217 ; 
instance, in brick-making, 1178. ‘The definition of ob- 
struction is insufficient, 1218. There is no test of age, 
1179. Registers, notices, and certificates are not required, 
572, 1209; a serious hindrance, 573, 1210; should and 
might easily be insisted on, even in small workshops, 
574, 575; in domestic occupations hardly, 576, 708-710. 
In small workshops, employing only four or five hands, 
a certificate of birth, countersigned by the surgeon, might 
be used instead of the medical certificate, 873-879. ‘Too 
great latitude is allowed in regard to hours, 591, 714, 
1181, 1182, 1219; children may work from 6 to 8, with 
permission extension to 9, 591; if withdrawn, not much 
objection is to be anticipated, 1183; in the Black 
Country limitation of hours of female labour is asked 
for, 1184, 1205, in order to raise wages of mien, 1184— 
1185, 1206. It would be no great injury to the women, 
1186-1196 ; they would get other employment, 1191- 
1194; they work from choice, a good many, 1197-1199, 
and irregularly, 1200-1203. Women should not be 
excluded from the trade, but the number would dimi- 
nish, 1196, 1207; not the amount of work or wages, 
necessarily, 1195, 1208. ‘The season trade modifications 
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are objectionable, 689, 1211. In workshops people are 
often found on the premises after hours, and proof of 
employment is not obtainable, 929, 930; the law is 
difficult as to factories, 931-934, and the practice is not 
so common, 929. Defective educational provisions ; 
14 days’ work a condition of exacting attendance, 592, 
1216; attendance insufficient and irregular, 618-622, 
1220, 1253; and the parent cannot be touched, 593. 
The education certificate is useless, as it only certifies for 
two days, 816; occupiers will not use the factory forms, 
not bemg obliged to do so, 842, 843. The amount of 
attendance should be assimilated to that required in 
factories, 849. Deficient power to enforce sanitation, 
577, 578, 594-597, 1180; the local authorities do not 
readily carry out their duties, 597, 715-720. The sani- 
tary clauses of the Factory Acts should be made general, 
899. The distinction between factories-and workshops 
should cease, 574, 575, 711-714, 788-792, 998, 1094— 
1102,.1173; except only as to domestic establishments, 
576, 708-712, 807, 969, 997, 998, 1105, 1174-1177; a 
line of seven hands suggested, 1096-1101 ; objected to, 
1176; for relaxation as to medical certificates, a line of 
five hands suggested, 873-879. The line ef numbers 
works unfairly as between establishments in the same 
trade, 676, 694, 695; employers will sometimes keep 
their numbers under 50 in order to work longer hours, 
697. _Nogreat opposition anticipated to the assimilation 
in point of hours of factories and workshops, 1183. As 
a tentative measure, the Workshops. Act has been of 
service, 727, 728. Occupiers are disposed to comply 
with it, 587, 590... A good many do not like to be inter- 
fered with, but there is no particular grievance under 1,662. 

Mopirications AND Exceprions; PAR@PICULAR 
TrapeEs, 757-787; 994-1103 ;| 1117-1172 ; 122)- 
1246. General Act, on the lines of that: of 1874, 
recommended for all trades under the Act of 1864, 
without modifications, 757-760, 764, 766, 791, 994-999, 
1104... Domestic occupations exempted, 576, 703-712, 
807, 969, 997,998, 1105, 1174-1171. These trades 
are unhealthy, 1000-1002, 1025, The Hmits of work 
are practically the same as in textiles, 1009-1013.-. The 
effect would be to raise the age of children, and shorten 
the hours of labour, 10138-1015... ‘* Manufacturing pro- 
cess’’.rightly defined, 1106, Fustian cutting, 723, 724, 
763, 1000, 1025; the provision against employing chil- 
dren under 11 should remain, 794-796, 999; because of 
the unhealthy nature of the work, 795, 796,-1000, 1025. 
The word “ sleeping room” should be added to the 
definition of the exception |in the provision that every 
part of a factory shall be deemed a factory, because they 
often cut fastian in or adjoming to a bedroom, 1105. 
Lucifer match making, 769-771 ; carried on im manufac- 
tories, 772, 773; in London, possibly, m the people’s 
homes, 725, 726, 769-772 ; doubted, 995, 996; is un- 
healthy, 1000, 1025. Harthenware; some branches pre- 
judicial to health, 774-787, 1025. China’ scouring is 
- almost certain death in three years, 774, 780-787 ; they 
are all women employed in it, 783. ‘Shortening the 
hours would diminish the unhealthiness, 775,776; in- 
finitesimally, in china scouring, 784-787... 'The full 
hours are worked, 1003.- Effect of shortening hours, 
1004-1008. Potters can afford it, 1006. In salt. works 
very long hours are worked, sometimes in great heat, 
1016, 1017; but under special circumstances, and an 
exception is necessary, 1019, 1020. Iron rrades require 
an exception, as they work in heats, 793, 1026, 1027, 
1041, 1047. Boys must work at night, 103]-10365. 
Copper mills, the same, 1038-1040. In the manufacture 
of machinery they work short hours, 1042-1045). In 
grinding trades boys under 11 are prohibited, 1046. An 
application to work hoys of 16 as men was refused in 
1870; it might be conceded, 1075. Glass requires an 
exception, like iron, 793, 1027, 1060-1067. « Boys work 
at night, at 13, 1028-1036, 1062.. The prohibition of 
night work in two successive works is sometimes evaded, 
1034, 1036, 1037; the age should not be raised to 16, 
1066, 1151-1155; the lost time privilege should be con- 
tinued even if not used, 1171, 1172. India-rubber and 
gutta percha, 1048. In paper making, they can do as 
they like, 1049. They work very long: hours, 1054— 
1056. They should come under the Act of 1874, 1050-— 
1057. It is only unhealthy from its long hours, and in 
the sorting of foreign rags, 1058, 1059. | Tobacco manu- 
facture, 1068-1070; ought not) to work from 7 to 7, 
1068, 1069. Letter-press printing, 1071-1086; they 
generally work from 7.to 7, 1071. Daily papers can 
work boys of 16 as men every day in the week, 1071- 
1074, 1080-1083.. All boys: employed should be' above 
16, 1075-1077 ; except under the Actof 1874, 1078, 1079. 
Not many women areemployed! 1084<1086, L092, Book- 


BAKER, R.—cont. : 


binding, 1087-1091 ; exception required for women bind- 
ing railway time tables, 1087, 1088. Should be placed 
under the Act of 1874 in other respects, with a three 
days a month modification, 1089, 1090. ‘The trade is 
unhealthy, being sedentary, 1091. Bleaching and dyeing, 
737-742, 745-756, 1103, 1221-1224. The workers desire 
the Act of 1874, 737-742, 745-756. Some branches 
cannot be exactly timed, but in general no modification 
is required, except the 30 minutes extra clause, 1103, 
1222-1224. Turkey red dyeing, 1225-1227. ‘The views 
taken have formerly been modified, so far as the workers 
are concerned, 1226, 1227. The fruit and fish preserving 
modification should, be continued, 1228-1231, at least 
for 30 days, 1230. 

There should be an exception for the Jews, 1232, 1233. 
The use of a fan should be required in’ grinding, glazing, 
and polishing on a wheel, 1117. The penalty for not 
securing grindstones should stand, 1117. As to ‘me- 
chanical power, gas engines are now used; all motive 
power should be included, 1117, 1118. The exception 
of founding or casting by five persons subsidiary to 
other work should be abolished, 1118; and the power 
to dispense with surgical certificates in blast furnaces 
and iron mills, 1118, The provision against over- 
crowding is not distinct enough, 1119; 300 cubic feet 
is necessary, but cannot be enforced, 1120; 1121; the 
provision against spells of more than four anda half hours 
may do something, 1120; this section should be omitted, 
1124; the certifying surgeon should’ have control, 1122 ; 
the inspéctors are hardly competent, 1123, { "Phé section 
allowing work 15 hours a day with sanction ‘of the 


‘Secretary of State should be abandoned, 1125,1126; it 


is seldom used, 1127.. As to limits of working hours, the 
option of working from 7 to 7 or from 8 to 8 should 
remain, except that they should’ not go beyond 7: at 
night, 1128-1144; an extra hour should be allowed to 
milliners in cases of emergency, 687-691, 707, 1143, 
1144. Milliners. begin late, 684, so do ‘straw plait 
workers, 685 ; they stay on after hours, having’no homes 
to go to, 685, 686. Working by gaslight is prejudicial, 
687, 690, 691,1137-1141. ‘The evils to women of late 
hours are greater than those of early hours,‘700-706. 
It is a grievance of masters, that the people will not come 
to work when desired, 656-674. In some cases, particu- 


- larly in Lancashire, they will not take advantage of the 


option in the Act of 1874, but insist on coming at 6, 
656, 657, 661; in others they work from 7 to 7, in the 
west, for instance, 658, 661; and in’ the’ potteries: and 
black country, and in the hardware districts generally, 
they prefer 8 to 8, 659, 660; in this case they will leave 
off at 7,661. Itis rather a grievance of circumstances, 
than one against: the Act, 672-674. With regard: to 
holidays, Easter Monday should be substituted for Good 
Friday, 1145-1147, 1156. The bank holidays should be 
kept, 1147. Should be continued ; modifications, 15 
16, 19, 20, 21; abandoned, 17, 18; 1148-1156. . As to 
fexcing machinery, a discretionary’ power to the in- 
spector recommended, 1157-1163. The fixing of some 
other half-hobiday for Saturday, when it is market day, 
should be found, 1164-1166. “A case at Bolton’ quoted, 
which was lost upon a technicality, 1251. The season 
trade modifications are objectionable, 1211-1214; not 
necessary since steamers came in, 1211. Under the Act 
of 1871 a list was agreed on between the inspectors, 
1234; should be further restricted now as to milliners 
and tailoresses, 1234-1245; work would be taken home 
to some extent, 1243-1245. The bricks and tilés modi- 
fication should be continued, 1246, ae ' ; 
New Occupations, 1107-1116; 1247, 1251,1952 ; 
1254-1275. Reference to a letter enforcing that the Acts 
should be extended to retail shops, 1247. It is not 
practicable at present, 1252. Errand boys’ must ‘go 
under the school boards, 1261-1268. Bakendaee 1107 
-1116. The Bakehouse Act is not enforced by the local 
authorities, 1107. It should be repealed, and the bake- 
houses come under the inspectors, 1108-1110; the 
smaller ones under the local inspectors contemplated, 
1109, 1110. ‘They should all be under the Act of 187. 
1111, 1112, with a modification allowing ‘night work, as 
in the Bakehouse Act, 1113-1116. The question of 
quarries is a legal one, which a néw Act ay remedy, 
1269, 1270. ‘They could be dealt ‘with ‘better by the 
factory inspectors than by the’ mine inspectors, who are 
confined to certain ¢ounties, 1271-1273, except, perhaps, 
when worked by shafts, 1274, 1275. “The Baciga lime- 


-burners should be prot ae should have the 


brick-makers’ modification, 1254; 1255. ‘The pons Acts 
might’ be placed under the inspectors; 1257, 1258." ~ 
Tri Act ow 1874, 662670, 757-7685 778, 7 


vow Avie 78779 V804— 
$07; 812-815; 859, ‘should be “extended “to all “trades 
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BAKER, R.—cont. Awoo- WE SETH. 
under the Act of 1864, 757-766, 791, 994-999, 1104. 
To some:under that of 1867, 1016-1104. To workshops, 
Gal, 175. In general, to those under the Act of 18/0, 
1221-1231... 'To bakehouses, 1111, 1112. The practical 
effect would be to i., raise the age of children, and, iii., 
shorten the hours of labour, 1013-1015, 1259, 1260. As 
toi.,; uniform age recommended for first employment of 
children, 766, 797, 799, 806. ‘The Act of 1874 makes a 
. considerable change, 764. Age of 8 preferable to 10, 
- 798, 799; 804, 805; but uniformity to be insisted on 
_ at all-events, 804-806. Some exceptions necessary, 807. 
As to ii., the provision for an occasional standard for 
full time labour at 13, should be extended to all trades, 
812-815. As to iti., uniformity as to hours is desirable 
for its own sake, 766, 778, 779 ; could not well be objected 
to, 767. The reduction of hours from 60 to 56 not re- 
coimmended in itself, 768. As to iii. in the hardware 
districts, when they work from 8 to 7, they insist on 
having a break /for tea, besides. dinner, 662-665, 667 ; 
the machinery is not stopped, 666. Eleven hours with 
only, one break is too long, 667. The dinner hour is 12 
in the textile, 1 or 1.30 in the hardware district, 668 ; in 
the hardware country, they work from 8.t0 1 without a 
break, 662 ; it.is too long, 670. 
Epucation, 616-655; 721, 722 ; 800-80.3, 808-859 ; 
1261-1268 ; nothing can be better. than the results of 
_ the half-time system when. schools are efficient, 617. The 
regulation: pens efficiency applies only to factories 
under the Act of 1874, 616. It should be extended, 
850, 851. The Workshops Act system is unsatisfactory, 
because you neyer can be sure the children go, 618; 
they shift their employment, 1253; good instruction can 
be given, but it may be all done in two days, 619, 621; 
622. It should be assimilated to the Factory Acts, 849. 
Parents will often keep their children at home until they 
are half-timers, 623, 643, 644; not as a rule, 646; but 
the practice is not decreasing, 625, 626, They are not 
careful for education, 616, 623, 629, 646; and under the 
present law it will be hard to get all the workshop chil- 
dren to go to school, 615. Children coming for the 
first time as half-timers cannot keep pace with others ; 
if at school before, they can, 643, 648-650, 653; agricul- 
tural children come to the towns uneducated, 651 ; 
factory children, if well grounded, are quick, 654; school- 
masters object to half-timers, 627,628, 652; the little 
children.in the straw plaiting districts have upset the 
school, 647. Whatever age is fixed as a minimum for 
education, some previous education should be required, 
800. For children of eight, the second standard. might 
be fixed, say ina year or two, and rise every year, 801, 
802, 844, 847; children should pass the standard for 
their age, 803. In Manchester they recommended the 
third standard; it is too high, 808, 809; in Stockport 
860 out of 2,400 were in the first,803. The Irish are 
comparatively well educated, now ; the agricultural people 
very ignorant, 810, 847. Fixing a standard would pro- 
mote education in the agricultural districts, 811. Some 
provision must be made for natural dunces, 845, 846. 
The requirements of school attendance might meet the 
case, 848, ‘The educational requirements should extend 
to all occupations, 852; some exceptions must be made 
in agriculture, 853-856, 859 ; it is already under an Act, 
853. Errand boys must go under the school board, 1261- 
1268, The standard at 13 as an alteration for full-time 
labour should be extended to all trades, 812-815. As 
between the alternate day and half-day systems, in Lan- 
“ cashire, since the Act of 1874, it has become the rule to 
adopt the alternate day system, 631, 721, 722; that is 
new; it is due to the prohibition of work for two Satur- 
days in succession, 632, 634, 636, 637; probably the half 
day system is better, 632, 633, 638; but the new Act 
should havea trial, 640; in some cases the alternate day 
system is best, as of distance from school, 641. In Ireland 
in the national schools, the half-day system cannot 
act, because they do not dine till three, 642, 835-841 ; 
the masters are trying it in their: own schools, 642, 
835,:836.. Half-timers are but by themselves, 652, 
824. . Certificates of attendance are generally trust- 
worthy, 599. The form in the Workshops Act is 
unsati ory; because it only comes two days, 816. 
Schoolmasters complain of labour in filling up. certifi- 
cates, 599; to Jessen this, attempts have been made to 
prescribe what: schools should be. attended, and objected 
tovas sectarianizing, 644. | They have to enter the names 
-cevery ‘week, 817." Improved form suggested, 818-825. 
‘The certificate should: be a book, which the child might 
- carry with him, and show his parents, 821,. 822... It 
“should be-supplied at:public expense, 825-833.) Itavould 
be-sufficient to. show that a child attended in the same 
- way 2s other children in the school, 824, 833. 


BAKER, R.—cont. 


t . 

SaniraTion, 594-597, 774-796, 860-909, 1119-1123. 
Not sufficiently secured’ in workshops, 597-594; fatal 
effects of china-scouring, 774-776, 780-787, and un- 
healthiness of other branches of the pottery manufacture, 
777; health the first consideration in factory legislation, 
791; unhealthiness of fustian cutting, 795. Dust and 
gases, 860, 861, 866: Lead poisoning, 860, 862-865, 
367. Wet spinning in flax mills, 881. Overcrowding, 
1119-1123," Medical supervision of ‘factories recom- 
mended, 860-861, 888, 1122. Not of small workshops, 
868-872. There should be an appeal to the inspector, 
890-892. ‘fhe employers would pay, 887. The fourth 
section of the Act of 1864 provides no means of en- 
forcement, 889, 893. Applied to the Treasury to be 
allowed to call in a medical man and an engineer with 
respect to death, but was refused, 894-898. The sanitary 
clauses should be made general, and applied to work- 
shops also, 889, 900-909. Childbearing women, 1295- 
1311. Women .ought not to return to work till six 
weeks after Gonfinement, 1296-1299 ; could be prevented 
by the visits of the certifying surgeons, 1300, 1301. 
The onus should be-on the occupier, 1302, 1303...No 
time necessary to be fixed before confinement, 1304, 
1305. Unmarried women could similarly be prevented, 
1306 ; without evil consequences, 1307-1310; there 
might be some hardship, 1311. 


BALL, EPHRAIM,:BrruincHam ; NaIL-MAKER: 


Making spikes is a thing of recent origin at Hales 
Owen ; formerly made at other places by hand labour ; 
some few men. put up an Oliver, and began making 
these nails with men, but now women and children 
make them; the high price given was reduced, the men 
would not submit to it, and women now make them at 
a lower price than the men ; the men that employ them 
do not work, but go about selling the spikes at a lower 
price than they cost the employers; if prices were reduced 
to their own level, no woman would work at them, 6322. 
It is the result of the high prices, 6323, 6324. Little 
factors employ these women and children, 6325. De- 
cidedly injurious for women, 6326. These nails are not 
made elsewhere; at the Lye nothing larger than 4 inch 
made, very rare to see a 44 inch; women do not make 
more than 4 inch, 6327. Very complicated to bring 
these trades under the Factories Act, and work within 
12 hours ; they are all their own masters, and do as they 
like, 6328. Workers are very scarce; in small nails 
cannot find them at any price; cannot supply their 
orders of 12 months ago, 6329. Women are paid about 
6d. a bundle less than what it costs the employers; the 
4-inch nail and the countersunk clout brought as speci- 
mens are not fair samples; the reason why, men object 
to women making the countersunk clout is that it pays 
a man well to make them, 6331. ‘They can be made 
quicker than the others, because the rose is headed: by 
hand, the other by the Oliver, 6332. 

Children should commence work at 10 years of age, 
6333. Whole time at 13, but would insist on an educa- 
tional test, 6334. Fix on 13 under any circumstances ; 
but assimilating the Factory Act to the Workshops Act 
would be a very complicated affair in his trade, 6335. 
Do not carry it out; people do not work from 5 a.m. to 
9 p.m. at Bromsgrove, 6336. 


BALME, Marruew, Lerps; RepresentinG BRADFORD 


OPERATIVES : , 

Employed in the office of the registrar of births and 
deaths at Bradford, 13,004; have from the first taken 
an interest in factory legislation, 13,005. Staff of in- 
spectors is insufficient for the purpose of inspecting the 
works properly, 13,006. Consider a strict supervision 
by the certifyimg surgeon necessary, 13,008-16. Have 
had special means of ascertaining the sentiments of the 
operatives both men and women as regards their appro- 
bation of the Act of 1874, 13,017-28. Believe that the 
feeling in favour of the Act of 1874, is equally strong 
among the piece workers as among the time workers, but 
haye had no ‘special means of obtaining information, 
13,029. ‘The operatives who were in favour of the Act 
of 1874 no doubt thought the shortening of the hours 
would not produce any ‘reduction of wages, 13,030-34 ; 
believe that the ‘feeling of the operatives has not altered 
since the Act, 13,035-40. A large proportion of the 
operatives are in favour of nine as'the age for half-timers, 
13,041-42, nero 


BARKER, MATTHIAS, Birminenam ; Runcreo-pcarr 


MANUFACTURER, toon seria 

Hours of Rest.-Unfavourable to shortening the’ five 
hours spell.’ Would: have to work ‘three hours per week 
longer. Medical Certificate.—Tax on the manufacturer, 
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BARKER, M,.—~cont. 

One only necessary. Should be held by the young 
person. Hxtension of Working Hours for Season Trades.— 
Wanted in electro-plate trade. Exemption of boys over 
16 from the provisions of the Act. Karly habits of in- 
dustry, if repressed, prove disalvantageous to trades, 
5099-100. Example, 5101. Men do not work if boys 
under them are uot permitted to work overtime, oO2. 
Permission to employ boys of 16 (Modification 11) over- 
time refused, 5104. Have incurred loss in consequence, 
5108. ‘L'vade fluctuates ; Christmas trade entirely, 5109. 
Certificate of birth and attendance at school, in lieu of 
surgeon’s certificate, not objected to, 5112. Family registers 
or bibles frequently fraudulent, 5113, Number of boys em- 
ployed, 5114. Wish to be on the same footing as letterpress 
printers, 5116. Would be glad to accept such extension as 
might be accorded, 5117; formen and women also, 5118. 
Employ 80 women, 5119. Factory Acts have had the 
. effect of preventing married women from working early ; 
they work at home, and much longer hours than in 
factories, 5120. More women would get employment in 
the better conducted factories if the restrictions on labour 
were removed; asit is they work where they can, where 
the supervision is not so close, nor the sanitary arrange- 
ments so good, 5121. Married women not more em- 
ployed than elsewhere, 5122. Only work when driven 
to it by circumstances, 5123. 


BARNES,E. W., WotvERHAMPTON; OPERATIVE GLASS 
Worker. See PACKWOOD, W. H. 


BARNES, T. C., WoLvVERHAMPTON; OPERATIVE GLASS 
Worker. See PACI WOOD, W.H. 


BARRAN, AtprermMan JOHN, Leeps; Deputarion 
rrom Lerps CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: : 

The reduction of the hours of labour by the Act of 
1874, which were previously 60 hours aweek, to 56% has 
involved a reduction of a certain standard of the wages 
of men, and has prevented women who were able and 
willing to work 60 hours a week from doing so, and 
thereby their incomes have been decreased, 12,900, 12,911; 
many of the hands working on piecework have stated 
they should-prefer being under the old Act, 12,900, £2,904, 
12,914. The Act has also very prejudicially affected the tex- 
tile trade of the district by causing a very large quantity of 
machinery to stand idle tor three anda half hours a week 
which could have been better employed if the old Act had 
been in operation, 12,900-901. In the face of the growing 
competition on the continent people who are willing to 
work 60 hours a week should be allowed to do so, 12,902. 
The woollen trade is an exceedingly healthy one both for 
men and women, and a great deal of the work former] 
done by them is now done by machinery, 12,904. All 
children who are sent away from a factory because they 
do not come up to the standard of education ought not 
to be allowed to work in a workshop or elsewhere, but 
should be sent to school for, a year, that they may be 
educated up to the standard, 12,915 ; or if they were com- 
pelled only to work half-time whether they left the mills 
or not it would be more fair, 12,920-922. A child who is 
working in a factory and is unable to pass the standard 
at 13 would leave the factory and could go to some other 
employment without interference, as the school board can- 
not exercise their compulsory powers with regard to a 
child who is upwards of 18, 12,923. 


BARRINGTON, Mrs., Mancuester, and another ; 
rrom EpGELey’ BripGr BiEacuworks, Svrock- 
PORT: 

Personal; do not represent any association, 
10,120-122. Hours of work in bleachworks, 6 a.m., 
8 to 8.30 breakfast, 12.30 to 1.30 dinner, then to all 
hours up to 5.30, but regular closing time 6; occa- 
sionally work overtime, 10,123-126. Work more healthy 
than in a factory ; work in the finishing and ornamenting 
room and parcel the goods up; hooking very nice work ; 
the piecework not hard for women; considers female 
workers satisfied with present law, 10,127-135. Have 
not yet taken advantage of power to finish an incomplete 
process ; no women in incomplete department, only boys 
and men, 10,136-138. Would not care for two shifts of 
five hours;’ 7 till dinner too long without breakfast; 
prefers present breakfast hour; distance of home from 
works; men might like change of hours, women prefer 
them as they are, 10,139, 10,151. 


BARTLETT, W. E., Eptnpurau; Manacine Director 
or THE Nortu British RupperR Company : 

Is managing director of the North British Rubber 
Company, 19,689. As to meal hours; hours of work ; 
legal hours; finds the present law as to meal hours very 
inconvenient; cannot get over the difficulty ; suffers it, 


BATTERSBY, 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


BARTLETT, W. E.—cont. 


19,690-706. Breakfast time; 10 hours a day work is 
more than enough taking the year together; time of 
commencing work in the morning ; wishes for a special 
permission to manage the hours in his own way, 19,707- 
714, Various Acts of Parliament; their rules as to 
hours, 19,715-716. As to hours for breakfast, 19,717- 
19,719. ‘Vhe modification as to hours which he wishes, 
19,720 ; hours, 19,721-722. Employs 289 women and 
18 young persons and 345 men; men work 56 hours a 
week, 19,723-725. Witness proposes to show to the in- 
spectors the great inconvenience that would be caused b 
a departure from their present procedure, 19,726-728. 


BARTON, JOSEPH, Norrincuam; Lact anp Hostrry 


BLEACHER: 
Is a lace and hosiery bleacher; season trade gene- 


rally does not require 60 hours, sometimes requires more, 
7991-7993, 


BASNETT, SAMUEL, BirmincHam; Master JEwEte 


LER, 


Work 53 hours a week, 5125; from 7.30 to 12.45 a.m. 
and 2 to 6 p.m., 5126. Lunch time allowed, 5127. 
Usual practice in the trade, 5128. Employs no women, 
5129; nor boys under 13, 5130. Would gain if hours 
of labour were fixed at 10 hours a day and 56% hours a 
week, 5131. Can work 60 hours under the Workshops 
Act, 5152. Spell of 45 hours work objected to, 5134. 
Work earlier since the introduction of the Factory Acts, 
5135. Workpeople prefer to work early and leave early, 
5136. Hours of labour from 6 to 6 or7 to 7; would 
not make any difference, 5138. Does not wish to be 


tied down to any specified dinner hour, 5139. Good 


Friday not required as a holiday, 5140. Objections to 
surgeon’s certificate, 5141. Consalidation of Acts 
necessary, 5142. ‘To be simple but binding on all, 5143. 
A certificate of birth necessary for boys, 5145. Per- 
sonation not probable, 5146. Check such certificate by 
reference to last employers, 5148. Employers generally 
would do so, 5149. To dispose of surgeon’s certificate, 
5150. 


BATHURST, H. M., Wotveruampron ; TILE-MAKERS. 


See BURTON, ROBERT, 


JOHN, Guascow; Presipenr or 
TrapEs CouNcIL: 

Personal, 16,730. Considers present system of inspec- 
tion wholly inadequate; it should be under local autho- 
rity; the police should be the inspectors; trades council 
would coincide with these views, 16,731-732. Govern- 
ment should retain power to force local authority to act ; 
police may now interfere in case of alleged breach of the 
law; Glasgow Police Act allows police to enter lower 
class of private houses at midnight for sanitary purposes, 
why not work premises? 16,733-743. Police in plain 
clothes might be employed, 16,744. Not anxious for 
extension of hours; 40 trades in Glasgow desire week 
shortened ; operatives as well as employers should have 
option to work overtime, even to produce more work than 
employer requires; if good for one equally good for the 
other; refers especially to young persons, 16,745-749, 
16,757-758, Women almost universally against overtime, 
16,750-752. Instance of overtime with sewing machines 
in private houses in connexion with idea of police inspec- 
tion ; local inspection requires local knowledge, 16,750- 
754. Fyrom Sabbath school experience no child should 
work before 12 as in Germany; and they must be edu- 
cated and get at least one ‘meal per diem, 16,754. Past 
condition of tobacco boys; present improvement in their 
wages; boys should not work full time and then attend 
night school; would be retrograde to compel tobacco 
boys to work full time, 16.755-756. 


BATTLE, MICHAEL, MancuesreEr, and others, Covron 


OPERATIVES : 

Are cotton operatives, 9229; wish to speak concern- 
ing Act of 1874; complain of insufficiency of factory 
inspectorship, and of doctor refusing to pass children, 
923-31.  Inspector’s visits are not so frequent as 
they should be; the mills work too long; the masters 
have been warned; the area over which inspector has 
to go renders it almost impossible for him to attend to 
everything; in some cases employers have continued 
this practice after having their attention called to it; 
in others they have not, 9232-43. Has known in- 
spector visit after a complaint of this kind has been 
made; he has found cases of breaches of the law, 9244-— 
46. Inspectors do not know the work sufficiently to 
enable them to detect deviations from the Act, 9247. 
The half hour when machinery is supposed to be stopped, 
work done in the 9247. Someone who really has a 
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BATTLE, M.—cont. 
practical knowledge of the work ought to visit and 
ascertain if the law was broken; more officers are 
wanted; one man cannot know all trades, 9248-5). 
Complaints, 9252. Certifying surgeons with regard to 
the age of children; physical fitness of child; surgeons 
disputing ages on certificate; as to what should be the 
legal proof of age, 9253-61. Appearance and weight 
of child ; thinks birth certificate should be accepted as 
proof of age, and not disputed by surgeon, 9262-66. 
Approves of age and educational standard arranged by 
the present Act, 9267. Thinks standard high enough; 
thinks Act good, 9268-69. There is as much done 
now as before, and greater exertion generally ; machinery 
is better fed and tended, 9270-71. Secretary to half- 
timer’s committee, 9272. Age for half-timers, 9273. 
Act of 1874, 9274. Ages at which child is useful; 
work done while machinery is stopped, 9276. 


BEARD, EDWARD, BirmincHam; OvrrativE Ho.- 
LOW-WARE Maker. See BISHOP, W. 


BEBBINGTON, JAMES,Hanuiey; MemBeErR of ScHoou 
Boarp. See PIDDUCK, THOMAS. 


BECKETT, RICHARD, Mancuesrer; Corron Opr- 
RATIVE. See BATTLE, MICHAEL. 


BEDDOWS, THOMAS, Hanuiey; AGENT ror BripG- 
WATER NAVIGATION Company AT Runcorn. Sce 
WILLIAMS, EDWARD LEADER. 


BEELEY, R., Mancuester; Master BLEacHeEeR: 

Uses modifications allowed, but not 15 hours for 
young persons, nor the half hour for ‘ continuous pro- 
cess’; uses drying tins and machines; not necessary 
to prohibit boys working in drying-room; not injurious 
to their health; boys do not go along beams to keep in 
hanging, 10,365-374. 

BELL, Rey. Dr., Lezps; Vicar or GooLr: 

Information as to canal population confined to the 
Goole, Wakefield, and Leeds Canal, belonging to the 
Aire and Calder navigation, 12,850-851. The company 
has 70 or 80 boats carrying on the canal, and there are 
other boats belonging to various owners, 12,852. Many 
families live in the boats, some of them without other 
homes, and others with homes which they close, 12,853- 
854. The compulsory clause has not yet been adopted 
by the school board in Goole, as the schools are not yet 
finished, 12,856-857. ‘The company pay their men good 
wages, the captain will make 35s. per week, the second 
and third men about 28s., 12,860. In the company’s 
boats where there are three men, there is an average of 
three children on each, 12,862; they have besides the 
cabin a forecastle, 12,863. In some of the other boats 
one man manages the boat with the assistance of his 
wife and children, 12,866. Though some of the children 
go to school at times, many attend no school whatever, 
12,867-873. Would not advocate any action which 
would have the effect of keeping the wife at home, 
12,874-876. Do not think boarding out the children 
would answer, 12,878. Do not see any way of getting 
at the children, except when they are living in the dis- 
trict, 12,879-881. The class of men that give the most 
trouble on canals are the men who drive the horses, 
which is a trade by itself, 12,885—-886 ; the horses are not 
driven by women or children, 12,887. 

As soon as children who are brought up in the boats 
reach the age of 9 or 10 years they are made to assist, 
and thus are kept from school, 12,889. The law to com- 
pel the attendance of these children at school, if any, 
should be a special one, 12,890-894. ‘The boats work on 
Sundays, though I think they do not go out from the 
docks on that day, 12,896-897. Have known the men 
to be away from home eight months, and sometimes 
more, but the average time is two or three months, 
12,898. 


BELL, M., Lonpon; MaAsrer Booxsinper. See 
DARTON, T. G. 


BELL, J.. Guascow; Master Garment’ Dyer. See 
PULLAR, R. 


BELLINGHAM, BENJAMIN (1), Op Hiii;. Cuarn- 
MAKER. See FORREST, NOAH. 


BELLINGHAM, BENJAMIN (2), Oto Hiiti; Cuarn- 
MAKER. See FORREST, NOAH. 


BENNITT, P. W., Otp Hitt; Biur Brick Manu- 
FACTURER. See HARRISON, G. K. 


BERNARD, AIME, Betrast; RepresenTING ScurcH- 
ING AND SPINNING Miuu Owners. See DEMPSTER, 
ROBERT. 
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BERRINGTON, JOSEPH, Norrincuam; Pouice In- 


SPECTOR: 


Is detective police inspector, 8261. Was employed in 
inspecting workshops; never went alone; enforced the 
law pretty well; visited small workshops principally ; 
mode of questioning children; details of a conviction ; 
number of prosecutions, 8262-8277. Failures in prose~ 
cutions, 8278. Want of ventilation in house, 8279, 8280. 
Difficulty of enforcing Act; advantages of being ac- 
companied ; dislike of people to interference, 8281-8286. 
Hours of work; different kinds of work ; improvement 
in compliance with the Act, 8287-8289. Did not visit 
respectable establishments ; number of workshops ; com- 
plaints as to working over legal hours, 8290-8298. 


BIGNOLD, J. H., Mancnester; Sus-INspEcToR oF 


FACTORIES : 


Has been sub-inspector over seven years ; has charge of 
Cheshire and N. Wales district, 9307. The scarcity of 
boys in brickfields genersily complained of, 9308. It 
leads to general infringement in respect to ages of children 
of the Acts of 1870 and 1871; not one in ten brickfields 
strictly regular, 9308-9. Girls are not employed in 
carrying; older females employed turning over and 
walling bricks ; has not met any under 16; has only met 
two girls “ carrying off,” 9310. The prohibition against 
employing girls under 16 not complained of in Cheshire, 
but was a grievance previously in Manchester district, 
9311. At firebrick works in Flintshire the raising of 
boys’ age complained of, 9312. Women not employed in 
Flintshire fireclay works, 9313. ‘There is a tendency to 
employ machinery in brickworks both in manufacturing 
bricks and in preparing and delivering the clay, 9314-15. 
In open air fields clay still prepared without a pug-mill ; 
no pug-mills in his district; adoption of pug-mills would 
lead to economy of boy labour, 9316-18, In the Buckley 
district coal mines compete with brickfields for boy 
labour; has had attention drawn by magistrates to longer 
children’s hours in agriculture than in brickfields, 9320. 
Children employed in collieries earlier than in brickfields, 
but in Flintshire collieries not under 12; children are 
thus diverted into brickfields, 9322-24. Rain an inter- 
ruption to brickfield labour ; boys of 14 may work two 
hours overtime in brickfields; Secretary of State’s 
permission not asked for, 9325. Hours of labour some- 
times 5.50 to 8.30; difficulty of prosecuting without 
detecting work after 9, 9326. Cheshire brickfields small. 
Seven firebrick works at Buckley under Factory Act with 
shorter hours; law can be enforced then, 9327-28. 
Turning and walling a light and suitable labour for girls 
of 14; if bricks are made by machinery turning and 
walling not necessary; in Wales much firebrick made by 
machinery, but generally moulded by hand, 9330-35. 
Saltworks ; experience of, only recent; has visited some 
at Winsford, 10 of which, with over 50 hands, come 
under the Factory Act, 9336-37. In common saltworks 
they only work by day, in big saltworks by shifts, 9336-38. 
Bobbin shops employ half-timers largely; in Stockport 
they work the factory hours very regularly; they work 
from 6 to 6, but not as yet 6 to 5.30, 9339-42. The 
Penrhyn quarries not being under the Factory Act work 
irregular hours ; more strict in Llanberris; school board 
arranged with Llanberris quarry masters not to employ 
children under 13, 9343; larger quarries more regular 
than small, 9344. Agricultural Children’s Act not in 
force in district beyond short abstract being posted at 
police stations, 9345. Children work long hours in fields, 
9346. Women not employed in founding or casting 
metal, 9347. No demand among female bleach-workers 
for diminution of hours; instance at Heaton Mersey ; 
Work less severe and pleasanter than in cotton factories, 
9348-50, 9452-53. Knows only one instance of female 
labour employed in drying process, 9351. ‘The hooking 
process generally done by hand, 9352. It is laborious, 
but not constant, and not such hard work as the loom; 
there are intervals of rest, 9353-55. No alteration of hours 
necessary in bleachworks for women, but necessary for 
boys at hanging work in consequence of the heat, 9356-58, 
9446. Would advise prohibiting boys under 12, 9359. 
Various hot processes in bleaching, 4360-61. Patent 
stoves will probably become universal; children not 
employed, 9447-49. Employment of boys in kiers not 
unhealthy, but sometimes dangerous, 9450-51. So many 
hours per day with modifications, a better system than so 
many per week, 9362. Approves the 30 minutes more 
for meomplete processes and 15 hours for male young 
persons over 16, 9363-64. Uniformity of meal hours 
unnecessary, 9365; better in lieu of the hour for 
breakage to have a definite number of days’ overtime, 
9365-66. An extra hour for 14 days together with report 
to sub-inspector might be granted, 9367, 9369. It could 
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be removed if necessary, 9368; even then the 15 hours’ 
modification for young persons would be required, 9370. 
System of two. five-hour turns and 563 hours a week 
would be beneficial, but is not in harmony with the Act 
of 1874, 9371-72. Difficulty of substituting 6.30 a.rn. as 
hour of commencing, 9373-75. Want of uniformity exists 
at present, 9375-79; the hands might disapprove of the 
proposal, 9380, Employers would find it economical, 
9381; and workpeople advantageous, 9382, Not un- 
healthy, 9386. Might have been left in textiles, 9383-84, 
Employers would try it, 9385. In rolling-mills the age 
of boys for night work should be 15, 9387-91, 9432-45 ; 
or 14, 9444. No half-timers employed, 9440. Lost time 
in water-mills; the new Act; will cause loss, 9392-93. 
The workpeople would like the privilege restored, 9394. 
It was abused in Irish flax-mills, 9395; cotton and jute 
trade not so likely to do so, 9396-97. loss of the privilege 
would not damage trade, because water mills are 
few and wealthy, 9398-9400. Flannel mills in N. Wales 
do not employ young persons, 9401. Knows only large 
bobbin mills, worked by steam, 9402-4. Slate works 
held not factories by Cockburn, L. J. C., 9405, 9408, 9411. 
Ought to be and are probably workshops, 9406; so also an 
agricultural field, 9407. Few paper staining works in 
the district, 9412. Proportion of females and children 
in bleachworks about half of all hands, 9413; in textile 
factories about 70: per cent., 9414; hence necessity of 
caution in restricting their labour, 9415. Registrar’s 
certificate should come from an office in the workshop, 9416. 
Certificate of birth might be added to, not substituted for, 
the surgeon’s ; would cost 2d., 9417. No difficulty as to 
illegitimate children, 9418. Irish children might present 
a difficulty ; certificates might be tampered with, 9419. 
Many surgeons will not pass children without the 
registrar’s certificate ; 9419, 9429-30, Mistakes are some- 
times made, 9431. The forgeries are clumsily done, 9420, 
Have not prosecuted criminally, 9421. Second surgical 
examination not necessary for full timers, 9422. In 
workshops the children are fewer, but the burden would 
be more complained of, 9424-26, Livret approved, 9427- 
28. Apprehensions, in district as to result of raising 
children’s age from 10 to-14, 9455. Children are being 
sent in to establish their right, 9456. The anticipating 
the age by an educational standard would be dangerous, 
9457-58. 'The law as to definition of occupier should be 
amended ; the decision in the Liverpool case; section 41 
of the Factory Act of 1844 should be extended to work- 
shops, 9459-63. 

BISHOP, WILLIAM, Brruincuam, and others ; OPERA- 
TIVE HoLLOW-WARE MAKERS: 

Represent the workpeople in Messrs. Griffiths and 
Browett’s Works, 5405. Not female, 5406. But can 
speak on their behalf, 5407. Unanimously in, favour of 
the present working of the Factory Act. Satisfied with 
the hours prescribed by that Act, and work altogether 50 

hours a week. No alteration should be made. In 
favour of the five hours spell of work, 5408. Legislation 
would not affect the aggregate hours of labour, 5410. 
Prefer the five hours spell. Children should be em- 
ployed full time at 13, 5411. Will be able to pass 
educational tests, 5412. In favour of it, 5413. If 
enforced at once two-thirds of the boys in Birmingham 
would have to remain at home a year, 5415, Two 
years notice would be fair, 5416, Men with families 
would deprecate employment of children younger than 
13 on full time, 5417. Trust that children may 
not be so employed earlier than 13, 5418. Object as 
much to 12 years as 10, 5420. Opinion of most of 
the working men, 5421. Four and a half hours spell 
of work very inconvenient, 5422. Speaking only for 
the people they represent, 5423. As regards opinions 
given by Messrs. Griffiths and Hopkins on this subject, 
thinks employés should speak for themselves, 5425. 
Workpeople take lunch when they like; no fixed time, 
5426. Restrictions on labour have not so far tended to 
check the employment of women. The women are per- 
fectly satisfied with all the existing arrangements of the 
factory, and.would be very sorry to have any change 
whatever. Good Friday should not be regarded as a 
holiday, 5427. Makes two breaks in a week, 5428. 
Would like to have the privilege of substituting another 
day for it, 5429. 


BLACKISTON, MATTHEW FOLLIOT, 
CLERK or PEACE: 

Clerk of the peace for the county, in 1868 was town 
clerk of Hanley, 10,683; was secretary to the South 
Staffordshire Potteries Chamber of Commerce for 12 
years, 10,681. The Factory Act has caused new manu- 
factories to be erected in the place of old workshops, 
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10,684 ; and the employment of children, so far as regards 
the oven, is more healthy and less objectionable, 10,685- 
687. The inspectors under the Workshops Act should be 
in the nature of detectives or sanitary inspectors, and 
the sanitary inspectors and school board officers might 
be appointed, 10,691-694. Do not think there is any 
risk of collision with the owners of small workshops by 
the appointment of officers of a humbler class than 
factory inspectors, 10,695-697. 'The education test com- 
bined with a medical examination preferable to the hard- 
and-fast line of age, 10,699; though there must be an 
age under which a child shall not be allowed to work, 
10,700. As regards sanitary and educational matters 
much of the work might be left to the local authorities, 
10,704 ; all questions of overtime to be left to the factory 
inspectors, and sanitary arrangements and arrangements 
of children to the local authorities, 10,706; see no diffi- 
culty in way of working the two systems together by the 
Government paying a certain proportion of the cost of 
the sanitary educational officers, they acting under 
general instructions, though it would be more expensive, 
10,707. See no objection to placing the sanitary in- 
ist of the larger factories under the local authority, 


BLACKWELL, T. F., and others, LonDON; REPRESEN- 


TATIVES OF FruIT AND Fish PRESERVERS: 


Personal, 3708. As regards fish preserving, do not re- 
present London; but Aberdeen and Cork, 3737-38. Em- 
ploy chiefly women ; no children, 3709. Desire an increase 
of modification under last Act; two hours during July 
and August when fruit abundant not sufficient, 3710; 
would like one or two additional hours during those two 
months, 3710. Have at present two hours a day; 10 
hours a week for six months, June to December, 3711. 
Use the whole 96 days, 3712; but still want an extension 
of that during July and August, 3713; two hours a 
day more, or another 10 hours a week would be useful; 
indeed almost necessary, 3714; this to be restricted to 
the two months, July and August, 3746. That makes 
14 hours per week extending over 16 hours of time; but 
would not work those hours every day; fruit does not 
come always in excessive quantities, but when it does, 
must be preserved immediately, 3715; manner in which 
loss arises, 3745 ; the same as to fish, perhaps more so, 
since fish rapidly deteriorates; salting and icing spoil 
both appearance and quality, 3716; both done under 
cover; but do not know if. so all over the country as to 
fruit, 3717-19. Fish preserving all done under cover ; 
work proceeded with the moment boats come in with 
cargoes, 3719. Trade could be better carried on with 
longer hours; lose from not having longer hours in July 
and August, 3720-22. Example of necessity of imme- 
diately preserving fruit on arrival, 3723; the women look 
forward to the extra time, and working it more their 
interest than employers, 3723. Less than 96 days would 
not do, since fruit season extends much beyond July and 
August ; plums come in till beginning of October, 3724. As 
a rule, women employed throughout the year; sometimes 
full time; other times three-quarter or half time, 3725- 
28; fulltime is 7 to 7 or 8to8, with one anda half meal 
hours, 3726-28 ; the attendance is punctual, 3727. Trade 
suffers through inability to employ women, as formerly, 
during marmalade season; women also complain, 3728. 
Adopting the Textile Factories Act hours, 10 net for five 
days, with Saturday half-holiday, would lead to compari- 
son of women’s with men’s labour; might still employ 
women; but a reduetion of hours would make male 
labour more convenient and profitable, 3729. Would 
deprecate 563 hours with Saturday half-holiday as maxi- 
mum, though trade might surrender half an hour if 
larger concession granted during special season, 3730 ; 
and small makers should be put under same rule as 
large, 3730-31. Continuing of the work depends on the 
arrival of the fruit and fish, 3732-46; so if allowed 14 
hours a day, hands would not ail be working at same 
time, 3733. In the busy season the work continuous in 
fruit but not in fish; latter arrives irregularly ; former at 
fixed periods, 3734. ‘The later fish arrives at night the 
shorter the time for giving out to be preserved and the 
cooler the hour; if it arrives at 4 p.m., the greater neces- 
sity of preserving it at once, 3725. — Fish is preserved at 
the port of arrival, 3726. The work is done in well- 
arranged buildings, 3739. Neither in fruit or fish trade 
any objection to proper ventilation being a condition of 
extension of hours, 3741-43 ; in fish preserving, properly 
constructed premises indispensable, 3743. Moser work 
more than four hours at a stretch, 3745; give half an 
hour rest, and four and a half hours the utmost limit, 
3746. 
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BLAKEMORE, HENRY, and another; Wust Bromwicu 
Tron OPERATIVES : 


‘Operatives in rolling mills, 6995. Case the same as 
witnesses before them (See Hughes, G., Mr., 6949), 
and agree generally with what they said, 6996-6998. 
Cannot get boys for their work; boys of 12 would suit 
better than boys of 13 or 14; can do the work quicker 
and are more active, 6999. Particularly at the light wire 
iron and nail rods and hoops; no hard work, but when 
there are one or two absent the work stands still, other- 
wise they have to do the boys’ work and their own, 7000. 
Their views agree with the last witnesses, 7001. 


BLECKLEY, HENRY, Mancuezster; 
OwNER: 


Has iron rolling mills, 8816; has only recently been 
brought under the Factory Act;.thinks it might be 
modified with advantage to the children; has no half- 
timers; does not take children before 13; thinks it would 
be better to take them at 12, on their producing an edu- 
cational certificate; the work they would have to do; 
education of children; would not find the employment 
of half-timers answer, 8817-22. Danger of accidents ; 
would oppose raising the age; as to the age at which 
boys should be employed; age has been raised by 
Parliament; half-timers; description of work; hours of 
work; number of people employed ; proportion of boys; 
day and night work; the boy’s work is very light; 
thinks 9 or 10 would be too young to begin ; recommends 
12, 8823-36. Meal hours; hours of work, 8837-40. 
Children idle in Warrington; no school board there ; 
education not up to the standard of the Act; boys’ 
education after 12; does not agree with boys beginning 
work at 10; does not think boys could be employed 
on the alternate day system, no attempt has been made 
to do so; it has been looked on as impossible, 8841-49. 
Days on which the men work, 8850-52. Regularity of 
hours; furnaces must be kept heated ; must be repaired 
frequently ; puddling, age of children employed in; hours 
of work in forges and rolling mills; puddling, 8853-63. 


BLENKINSOPP, Grorex, J. L., BirmincHam; Sus- 
INSPECTOR OF FACTORIES: 


Half-Timers.—Age to commence work, 4825, But not 
in blast furnaces. Should have light work in iron mills, 
4826. Underhand puddling laborious, 4827. Exceptional 
to begin young, 4829. Difficult to enforce the Act as 
regards night work, 4830. Impossible to forbid employ- 
ment of boys at night, 4831. Probably stop the works, 
4832. Brick works, 4833, Improvement of children, 
4834. Employment of children not entirely stopped, 
4845. Mostly workshops, 4836. Inequalities of the 
Acts, 4837. Boys not employed treading clay, 4838. 
Done by mills mostly, 4839. Enforcing the law most 
difficult, 4840. Clay carried to the table, 4841. Could 
not easily be delivered by machinery, 4842, Might be 
wheeled in, 4843. Carrying clay very laborious ; small 
girls doit, 4844. Mode of carrying, 4855. Weight, 
4846-47. Lifting bricks in fluid stoves, 4848. Work 
indoors mostly, 4849. All the year round, 4850. 
Custom differs a good deal, 4851. Full age maintained 
for children, 4852-53. Fireclay.—one work only, 4854. 
Carried on in warmed rooms, 4855. Only a few half- 
timers (boys) employed, 4856. Under same conditions 
as brickworks, any distinction would be troublesome 
and annoying, 4857. No difference between workrooms, 
4858. Not many women employed, 4859. Reduction 
of age for women, 4860; in firebrick trade, 4861, 
Any concession granted to one trade only would cause 
inequalities to be established, 4862. No difference in 
conditions of labour, 4863. School attendance, 4864. 
Irregular, 4865. Enforcing Workshops Act, little use ; 
Acts should be assimilated, 4866. Difficult to convict, 
4867. Evasion of the law to a large extent in brick 
works, iron mills, and workshops particularly, 4868. Do 
not absolutely work overtime, but work during the day, 
and return after an interval, to work again at night, 
4869. Should be stopped, 4870. Factory brickfields 
and workshop brickfields under the same owners, 4872- 
73. Little children employed at very early hours, 
4874. Concessions as to early working, 4876. Agree- 
ment between factory and workshop brickmakers, 4878. 
Early hours and evasion of the law, 4879. Stunted 
children, 4880. Subordinate assistance, 4881-83. 
School Board visitors, 4855. No right of extrance to 
factories or workshops, 4886, Difficulty in detecting 
evasions, 4887. Obstructions, 4890. Acts unpopular, 
4891. Female moulders, 4893. Better brickmakers, 
4894. Pottery Manufactwres not unhealthy, 4895. Not 
many children in ducifer-match making,4896. Enamelling 
pots, &c.,4897. Unhealthy, 4898. Women and children 
not employed, 4899. Process, 4900. China clay, process 
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fatal, 4901. Varied ‘hours of labour in factories, 4902. 
Overtime for “wrappers up,” and boys objected to, 
4903. Only allow for casting, 4904. Birth certificate 
as a substitute for medical certificate should be obtained 
by employer, 4905, Forgery of certificates, 4906. School 
attendance should be included, 4908. Abolition of 
modifications, 4909-10. Casting department, unfit for 
women, 4914-15. Yething or earthing in brickmaking, 
unfit for women, 4916, 4941. Machinery not much used 
in brickmaking, only one instance, 4918. Carrying clay 
fettling bricks, 4920. Employ children every Saturday, 
4922. Making up lost |time, 4924-25. Half holidays, 
4926. Uniformity and simplicity advocated, 4927, 
Casting.— Employment of women, 4929. Work heavy, 
dirty, and undesirable for women, 4930. Not absolutely 
indecent, but it is masculine work, 4933. Language bad, 
4934. Demoralising for women, 4936. Same in brick- 
making, 4937. No supervision produces bad effects, 
4938. Bricks stacked by men, 4940. Female labour 
prohibited in annealing glass, 4942. Presence of boys 
not always necessary; night and day arrangements, 
4944, Hours not excessive, but hard work, 4945. No 
concession should be granted to fireclay brickmakers 
alone, 4947.. Age for women should be the same in both 
trades, 4948. Beerhouses and brickfields, 4949. Modi- 
fications of working hours agreed to by brickmakers 
under Factory and Workshops Acts (see also 4978). 
Labour of women disapproved of by masters, 4950-51. 
By men also, 4953. 


BLEWS, W. H. MAXWELL, BirwincHam; TUBE 


MANUFACTURER: 


Erects gasworks; makes gas tubes. Employs 3,000 to 
4,000 hands. Welders employ young men and boys (to 
help them to draw tubes from the furnaces) varying in 
age from 14 to 18. Unable to work continuously owing 
to the intense heat. Leave off during the heat of summer 
several hours at a time. Work only half days. Wish to 
make it up, 4396. Commence earlier, before 6 a.m., 
4397-8. Make up time day by day, 4399. During the 
five summer months, 4400-1. Stopped 27 days. Cruel 
treatment for the boys other days, 4402. Injurious 
to continue it, 4403. Hours of work, 4404. Earlier 
hours, 4405. Act affecting season trades not suitable, 
4406. Age of boys at work, 4407. Reduction of hours 
in summer in button making, 4408. Commence earlier 
in Germany, 4409. Children employed in tube making, 
4410. Concession required for children and men, 4411. 
Time when not at work not utilized, 4412-]l4. Tube 
makers not represented when Act of 1867 was under 
consideration. Would not attempt to evade it. 


BLISS, EDWARD,, WausaLL; Draper: ~ 


Workshop and retail house, 5201. Hours in retail 
shops too long, 5202, Nearly 20 years in the trade, 
5204, Employ about 20 hands in the workshop, 5205. 
Do not manufacture articles, only sell, 5206. Women 
employed in the retail shop after working legal hours 
in the workroom, 5208, Close at 8.30 on Monday, 11 
on Saturdays, 5209. Open at 7.30, commence in the 
shop at 9, 5210. Late hours caused by competition of 
others, 5211. Should be compelled to close at 9 on 
Saturdays, 5212. All business can be done before that 
hour, 5213. Not only in factories, but generally, 5214. 
Ordinary hours of opening, 7.30 a.m., of closing, 8.30 
p-m.; women come at 8.30 and 9.30, alternate weeks, 
5215. Usual hours, 5216. Longer than in London, 
5217. Earlier hours of closing would be generally ap- 
proved; present employment of boys and young women 
in small shops should be prevented, 5219, In larger 
shops the work is continuous, 5220. Heavy work done 
by men, 5221, Chief fatigue arises from long hours 
and standing, 5222. Allowed about an hour anda quarter 
for meals, 5225. Hours of labour should be fixed from 
8 to 8, 5226. The employment not to extend over 
more than 12 hours, 5227; with an hour and a half 
for meals, 5227. Interference of legislation would not 
permanently cause the substitution of male for female 
labour, 5229; female labour being cheaper, 5230. Earn 
from 251. to 30/. per annum with “ all found,” 5231. 
Average wages, 5232. Not risen of late years. Higher 
wages in London, 5233, No signs of ill-health from 
overwork. Constantly looked after, 5234. Early closing 
could be effected without much inconvenience to cus- 
tomers, 5235. Half holidays close at 4 on Thursdays, 
5236. Should be provided for generally by Act, 5237. 
The day to be left to employers, 5238, Young women 


_ very much overworked in London, 5239. Increase of 


overtime should not be allowed, 5240; amply sufficient, 
5241. Arrangements similar to these would not tell very 
hardly on small shops; would compel them to keep 
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BLISS, E.—conte. 
within the limits, 5242. Large and small shops should 
close alike at one hour, 5244. People will shop at all 
hours, 5245. Anyone would admit that the hours were 
too long, 5246. 


BLOOD, JOHN H., Leeps ; CHAINnMAKER, See ABBEY, 
THOMAS EDWARD, MILuINER. 


BLOOR, CHARLES, Hanury; Secretary HoLiow 
Ware Pressers UNION: 

Since the Factory Act girls and women work in the place 
of boys, principally in consequence of not being allowed 
to work whole time, 11,385-386, 11,414-415. Married 
women working with men is conducive to immorality, 
11,387-388. Approve of the labour of women being 
limited in the number of hours, 11,394. Where managers 
do the work by contract they employ women, 11,394—396. 
Do not think it desirable that the hours should be 
shortened further, because the wages would he lessened, 
11,397-400. Ventilation of factories should be of a 
more scientific character, 11,401-404; the Government 
officers should be able to see to it, 11,405. Suggest a 
stop tap by which the heat can be turned off, 11,406. 
Workmen complain much of the heat, 11,412-413. 
Respirators are not worn by some women, because they 
do not like the appearance of them, 11,416-418. 


BLOUNT, THOMAS, Oup Hitt; CHAINMAKER. See 
FORREST, NOAH. 

BLUNT, Rev. HENRY WILFRID, Lonpon; Curars, 
Sr. ANDREW’s, HOLBORN : 


Am curate of St. Andrew’s Holborn and chaplain to 
Messrs. Meeking & Co., 2609. Work taken home by 
girls after proper hours of work have expired done to 
oblige ; if not done in slack times those refusing are the 
first to be discharged, 2610-15. Exact age of children 
difficult to ascertain, represent themselves as a rule older 
than they are, 2616-19. Boys and girls employed as 
messengers not under restrictions, 2620-21. Separate 
entrances to workshop where young people of both sexes 
are employed, 2622. Book and newspaper folders take 
work home nominally for themselves, in reality to employ 
their children during the night, 2623-25. By. this 
system of home work the greater portion of the Act is 
evaded, 2626-27. Hours worked by women in shops 
not so long as those in factories, 2628-29. No com- 

lain s by workpeople in regard to work taken home, 
2630+31. Inspection of private houses where piecework 
is c-rried on, 2632-33. Piecework ruins health, 
2634 35. Parents complain even when the girls 
receive extra pay, 2636 39. Factory Act popular so 
long as it allows work to be begun at 8 or 9 and not 
necessarily at 6 or 7, 2640-42. Only 70 half-timers, not 
encouraged, 2643-44, Half-timers not allowed in the 
schools, 2645-48. No half-time schools in London, 
2649-50. Many children of 12 who make out they are 
13 are employed, 2651. London school board fixed 10 
as the time up to which all children must come to 
school, 2652. Saturdays work ends at 2, 2653-54. 
Employment of children in a secret manner, 2655-57. 
Children in factories better off than in their homes, 
2658. Overwork not to extend over 96 days, 2659-60. 

BOASE, EDWARD, Dunner; Hemp SpiInNER: 

Partner of Small & Boase, hemp spinners at Leven, 
with power-loom factory at Dundee, 16,948. Villages 
being healthier than towns, hours might be longer in 
former, 16,949. Artizans Dwelling Act and English 
Licensing Act examples of legislating according to 
density of population, 16,950. Hands better off in 
villages than towns, having reference to the atmosphere 
rather than the air; local authorities should, by looking 
to sanitary arrangements, render lodgings in villages 
better than in towns, 16,951-954; quality of atmosphere 
breathed during 1114 hours out of work must affect 
amount of exhaustion produced by 563 hours at work, 
16,955. High rate of mortality in some villages due 
to neglect of local authority, 16,956; many villages 
improved under the Lindsay Act, 16,956. Toa certain 
extent in country places hands live far from employment, 
but lodgings spring up on demand, 16,957; the incon- 
venience might be increased by longer hours, but the 
Vale of Leven Works not a case in point; there has 
not been time for the supply to overtake the demand, 
16,958. In the country hands living with their parents 
preferred, 16,958: this an argument against opponents 
of the Factory Acts, who think women and men should 
be on equal footing regarding transfer of their services ; 
such women are of litile use in the country, 16,958. 
Villages would be prevented becoming large towns, be- 
cause the intending manufacturer would be liable to 
shorter hours; he would go to the next village, 16,959- 


BOASE, E.—cont. 


960; with possibility of such a result would be inju- 
dicious to erect a great factory where one already esta- 
blished, 16,961. The question of water communication 
no doubt influences choice of employer between town 
and country; but the longer hours in the latter would 
be an advantage to employer, who would be better off, 
16,962-963. Employs half-timers, and if the Act were 
fairly carried out education would be benefited, 16,964; 
but with the addition of the Education Act too great an 
onus is thrown upon employers, that they are tempted 
to dispense with half-timers, 16,965-966. By Education 
Act employer responsible like parent, but cannot compel 
child’s attendance at school, nor for a parent to send 
the child, 16,967. Compulsory power to dismiss a child 
on Monday may be under letter of the Factory Act, but 
does not promote education, 16,968. No manager would 
take children off and on who are sent back for non- 
attendance, better dismiss them altogether, 16,969. Post- 
card system of reporting absences not practicable, 16,970. 
A manager hearing by night’s post of a child’s absence 
would never know how many or whom he is to have 
next morning, 16,971. Employers cannot inflict penalties 
until the Monday, 16,972. Has urged school board 
to inflict penalties upon the parents, 16,973. If em- 
ployers to be responsible for children’s attendance, they 
ought to have power to summon parents, 16,974-975 ; 
this power better than postal communication; the em- 
ployer under Education Act is responsible, but cannot 
summon the parent, 16,976. One summons would work 
better than any amount of postcards, 16,981. Employer 
need not exercise the power unless he chose, 16,982. 
Schoolmaster no interest in enforcing attendance of half- 
timers, for whom employer pays all the same, 16,977 ; has 
complained of this to school board, 16,978. Have rather 
reduced number of half-timers; after lst of January 
1876 shall take on more, because of raising of the 
age, 16,983-985. 


BOOTH, J.. Mancuresrer; Corron SPINNER: ~ 


His workpeople complain of scarcity of half-timers, 
because children allowed to work at bleaching and paper 
works younger than in cotton mills, 9582. Grievances 
would be partially removed if the age were raised 
equally in all trades, 9583-84. Age for full timers 
should be reduced to 13, when they should be able to 
pass 4th Standard; if a boy at 9 in passing a moderate 
standard counted as 10, it would be beneficial; the Act 
presses so on widows with large families; feeling strong 
in the district on the inequality between trades; chil- 
dren go to other works in anticipation of Act coming 
into operation January 1, 1875; has no doubt children 
under 9, who otherwise would come to him, have gone 
elsewhere, 9585-99. 


BOO'''H, JOSEPH, Lenps; Orn Miturr. See SMITH, 


HENRY F., Esa. 


BOSTOCK, THOMAS, Hanuey; Boormaxer, Srar- 


ForD. See KELLEY, THOMAS BENSON. 


BOSTOCK, EDWIN, Hantry, BooTMAKER, STAFFORD. 


See KLLEY, THOMAS BENSON, 


BOWLING, CHARLES, Brrminenam ; Sus-INsPEcToR 


oF FacToRigs: 


Employment of women on pit banks but few, 4588. 
Employment of children on canals, 4590-93. Much 
neglected, 4590. Not in any parish, 4591. Should be 
registered and certificated, 4592. Barge children at 
school, 4593, Hours of labour not observed in work- 
shops, 4594. Assimilation of Acts, 4595. Inequalities 
of the Acts, very glaring, 4596. Small workshops, work 
overtime, 4597.  Irregularity in working, 4598-99. 
Wages, 4600. Few women in bakehouses, 4601. Regu- 
lation of hours of business, 4602. Permission to work 
overtime, rarely given, rarely asked for, except in dress- 
makers, bookbinders, and almanack makers, 4603. 
Season trades, 4604. Women employed at the counter 
after work full time in milliners shops, 4605. Labour of 
Errand boys, 4606-12. _ Very severe, 4606. Difficult to 
control them, 4607. Employment in workshops and 
factories, 4608. Certificate of birth, open to abuse, 4609, 
and personation, 4610. Improvement on present system, 
4611. Fallacy of surgical certificate, 4612. Supervision 
of Inspectors, 4613. Difficult to supervise workshops 
thoroughly, 4613; and frequently assimilation of Acts 
would relieve the difficulty, 4614, \Workshops more 
easily and better inspected if allowed expenses, 4615-17. 
Lower grade of inspectors undesirable, 4618. Might be 
useful, 4619. Increased sanitary powers granted to 
inspectors; workshops over casting shops prohibited, 
4620-21, Proper ventilation a condition of extension of 
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BOWLING, C.—cont. 

time, 4622. Crowding of rooms; printing trade, 43 
hours spell objected to; two spells of five hours each 
preferred everywhere, 4623-24, Seldom in practice, 
work full 10 hours, 4625. Boys not of ten worked 
alternate nights here in ironworks, 4627. Bookbinders 
and printers not so exceptionably placed as to require 
all the modifications of the Act, 1867, Nos. 13, 14, 17, 
allowed to them, 4628. Overtime,4629. Night work of 
young persons, 4630-31. Glass works, 4632. Age for 
children to work at night; great demand, not practicable 
to place further restrictions on age at present, 4633, 
Half-timers employed in foundries on the increase, 
4634-35. Could employ alternate sets of children day 
by day, 4636. Retail shops, especially drapers and 
milliners, should be closed by 9 p.m., 4637-38. Over- 
time in retail shops, 4639. Early Closing Association, 
4640-42. Hours of labour in foundries and ironworks, 
4643. Overtime for “wrappers up” necessary, 4644. 
Factories and Works at Tamworth, 4645. Hours of 
labour, 4646. Acts by which controlled, 4647. Con- 
fusion caused, 4648, Age for employment in mines and 
potteries, 4649-51. Law of education in coal mines, 
causes confusion, 4652. Education under the Mines 
Acts, 4653, Competition for labour, 4654. Potteries, 
healthy and airy work, 4655. Some done in closed 
rooms, 4656. Great heat, but no boys so employed, 
4657. No fireclay works, 4658. Proposed age for full 
time in factories and mines, 4659, 


BOYLE, JAMES, :Dusiin; Secretary to PuBLic 
Heautu CoMMITTEE : 


Is a civil engineer and secretary of the Public Health 
Committee of Dublin, 18,928-929. As to the sanitary 
state of many workshops in Dublin,.those evils are more 
imaginary than real; has a report on each and every one 
of the cases referred to yesterday, 18,930-932. 'lhere 
are a large number of people occupying very unsuitable 
abodes, and working in them; they are not assisted by 
non-members of the family ; they are under the Work- 
shops Act, but it would be very difficult to apply it, 
18,934-937. The Public Health Committee have inter- 
fered most energetically by prosecuting the landlords to 
require the removal of unsuitable places, 18,958. Sta- 
tistics, 18,939-941. 'The people displaced very rarely go 
back to their residences; the penalty is so severe on the 
landlord that he is deterred from admitting them again, 
18,942. The Artizans’ Dwellings Act will not, he is 
almost certain, be put in force, on account of many diffi- 
culties, 18,943-945. Sanitary defects in workrooms are 
at once remedied by his committee when pointed out; 
the best way of carrying out the intentions of Parlia- 
ment with regard to the sanitation of workshops ; work- 
shops Act of 1867, Sanitary Act of 1866, Public Health 
Act, 18,947 ; mbherent weakness of the Act (of 1867?) ; it 
was impracticable to put the law in force, 18,948-948q. 
Bakehouses, no young persons are employed in at night, 
and very few in the daytime ; does not interfere as re- 
gards length of hours of labour; could not say whether 
they are sometimes employed overtime; the enforcement 
of the Act is left to the local authority; they have no 
reason to suppose that the hours are infringed ; high 
temperature in bakehouses; suggests that they should 
be included amongst workshops; number of children 
employed, 18,949-957. Registration of births and deaths ; 
different diseases ; witness hands in a copy of byelaws 
for the inspection of tenement houses; has also brought 
books of the committee, in which the report upon those 
tailors’ workshops referred to yesterday is set forth in 
detail ; he also reads aletter from Mr. Michael M‘Mahon, 
secretary of the Tailors’ Association, addressed to the 
Public Health Committee; this letter is on the subject 
of the manner in which infectious diseases are propagated, 
which is attributed to many persons having their clothing 
made by people employed in what is known as the 
sweating system, and gives a list of houses where sani- 
tary state is very bad; on the receipt of this letter an 
order was made—‘‘ Refer to Mr. Boyle for examination 
** into the matter of this letter, and report as to the 
‘* sanitary condition of the premises in question.” Wit- 
ness visited these houses and made a report to the effect 
that their sanitary state was good, 18,958-960. The 

ord Mayor is not a member of the Public Health Com- 
mittee, 18,961. Does not consider the system of giving 
out work is a bad one; onthe contrary, rather beneficial, 
18,964. Earnings of women, 18,965-966. As to the 
term ‘‘ nuisance,’ 18,967-969. | Cubic space; cleanli- 
ness, 18,970-973. His having said that he could not 
interfere between employers and employed had reference 
to the principle of admitting employment into private 
dwellings, 18,974. His report proves. he inquired into 


BRADLEY, 


BREALEY, Miss, BrirMINGHAM ; 


BOYLE, J.—cont. 


Mr. M‘Mahon’s statements ; his report was made in con- 
sequence of Mr. M‘Mahon’s letter to the committee; has 
never refused to entertain information from any quarter ; 


on the contrary, encourages it by every possible means, 
18,975-977. F 


JOHN, Junror, Wotvernampron; 
SECRETARY oF THE Drorrwich Satr Company, 
LimitepD: 


Speak the sentiments of the company and also of the 
workpeople, 11,773. Before the Factory Act, work was 
commenced at 5 o’clock a.m,; not commencing work 
until 6 operates prejudicially to the workman and the 
manufacturer, 11,774-779. It would suit the trade if 
the work were spread over 13 hours, on the condition 
that the total number of hours worked did not exceed 
nine a day, 11,781-782. It is untrue that women 
employed in the Droitwich saltworks, work in almost a 
naked condition ; very few cases of immorality amongst 
them, 11,783. Mr. Corbett has given up employing 
women, and employs young boys from 13 and upwards, 
and there is far more occasion for the Factory Act to 
interfere there, 11,785-786. Commencing at 5 o’clock 
would equalise the draws; both workmen and work- 
women wish to commence work earlier, 11,787. 


DEPUTATION OF 
Lapigs. See STURGE, Miss. 


BREMNER, WILLIAM, Guascow, and others; Rupru- 


SENT OPERATIVE CALENDERERS : 


Heat in calendering rooms up to 120° where the cloth 
is dried; women employed to see cloth goes properly 
over the “ cans,” 16,445-449; calenderers see no advane 
tage in Factory Act of 1874, the benefit being only 
half an hour per week; would like 51 hours; but con- 
tent with 55, 10 hours per day and 5 on Saturday, with 
a real half holiday; 1,100 hands, male and female, 
in Glasgow; of the boys may work full time under 
13, 16,450, Masters work overtime unnecessarily be- 
yond hours of 6 and 6, sometimes till 11 p.m.; up to 
10 women and boys often work with men ; writes names 
of firms down; has been going on for eight years cer- 
tain; gives instance of women working till 10.30; in- 
spector bafled by boarding up door of women’s room, 
16,451-463. Inspector should have a public office in 
Glasgow with sufficient staff ; inspection loose under the 
Act; females dread to give information, but that my 
solution of difficulty ; in particular case dared not in- 
form inspector, 16,464-472. Examples of loose inspec- 
tion ; fencing machinery, 16,473-476. Method of getting 
working people witnesses, 16,477-479. Overwork un- 
necessary in calendering work; process where clay is 
worked into the cloth decidedly unhealthy ; manufac- 
turers should have the extra half hour for incomplete 
process ; modification for breakage of machinery does 
not apply to calendering, 16,480-484 ; bleachfield hands 
object to overtime after 6 o’clock on'account of breakage, 
16,485-487. Illustrations of necessity of uniform; 
regulation of hours, 16,488-490. Women and children 
should be employed four and a half; five excessive, 
though not actually unhealthy, 16,489-493. Instance 
of parents wishing to break the law to get full time for 
their children; certain houses at which children might 
be employed under 13; their education to cease at 10; 
that is speaking for self, 16,494-499. 


BREWER, W. HIBBERD, BrrMINGHAM ; JUNIOR SUB- 


Inspecror or FacToriEs : 

Takes charge of the nail and chain districts, 6338. 
Inspects factories only if there is some infringement of the 
jaw, 6340. Number of shops under his charge amount to 
10,000 with an average of threeand a half persons em- 
ployed in each, 6342. Hours of labour are extended over 
avery long period. By the 9 o’clock restriction people are 
falling into the custom of working less hours. Cannot 
visit all his districts, 6343. Every child works over 
64 hours, and women over the 103 hours, 6344. Hours 
of labour should be brought within the factory limits, 
6345. Could be done without real hardship, 6346. 
Women do not leave their work much to attend to their 
families; children much neglected and in rags where 
wages are highest, 6347. Wages are good in the district, 
6349. Restrictions on the labour of women would not 
draw the trade into larger workshops, 6350. No dis- 
position to open largershops, 6351. It is the custom to 
work in small shops though the men regret that they 
were not originally started in factories ; expense of tools 
would have been saved; help to the masters and 
beneficial to themselves, 6352. To enforce the law some 
assistants should be placed under his control, 6353, Men 
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BREWER, W. H.—cont. 


in the position of school board officers, 6354. Could 
look after full as well as half timers, 6355. Have school 
boards in some districts, 6356. Lack of accommodation 
in the Lye if compulsion were put in force, 6357. 
Workshops let out to three or four different people; 
hours of labour should be enforced, and unless the 
occupier of the shop be held responsible there would be 
no restriction, 6358. More cases where members of 
different families were working than there would be of 
single ones, 6359. Has prevented women working late 
at their homes, 6360. In some cases, principally in 
chain shops, some slight relief might be given to the 
immediate occupier; journeymen are very troublesome. 
The former often does not attempt to evade the law; but 
owing to the necessities of his business he has to go out; 
and then the journeymen gets a child in. If they were 
punished they would be less likely to evade the law, 6361. 
‘Where a child is casually in the workshop the inspector 
would use his discretion as to prosecuting, 6362. Regular 
attendance at school will not prevent overwork of children 
unless the hours of labour are restricted within the 
factory hours, 6364. And a childis prevented from work- 
ing both morning and night on the same day, 6366. The 
presence of children in the shop is not always a proof of 
work ; go a good deal on information, 6367. Boys 
tutored to give false evidence, 6368. Presence of a 
child of working age, after working hours, in a work- 
shop, ought to be prima facie proof of breaking the law, 
6369. Customary for men to play in the early part of 
the week while the women and children work, 6370, 
6371. Slack work at the beginning of the week crowds 
the work towards the end, 6372. Fines inflicted on the 
fathers virtually become a tax on the family rather than 
the man, unless they are very heavy, 6373. A mini- 
mum fine should be fixed. In one district a magistrate 
was so opposed to the law, that it was no use summon- 
ing people, 6374. An objection to the unevenness of 
the way in which fines are imposed, 6375. Minimum 
should be 2s. 6d., 6376. Parents are summoned, not 
the occupier, as a rule, 6377. Punishment in taking a 
man from his work depends on its being market day or 
not, 6378. With uniform hours of labour, the factory 
rules and notices are not wanted in workshops, 637), 
But a book containing the age of a child, parents’ name 
and residence, with employer’s name shouid be substi- 
tuted for the rules, 6380. Contain also a certificate of 
his birth, 6381. Forgery would be easily detected, 6382. 
Not much chance of it, 6383. Teachers complain of 
the trouble of filling up school certificates in the case of 
half timers, 6384. Labour of doing it will become more 
heavy as the number increases, 6385. Very simple form 
now in use which lasts 26 weeks; hours of absence should 
be noted on it; some teachers furnish these forms very 
recularly; names of absentees are compared with the 
lists, 6386, 6387. A. represents absent, 6388. Does 
not impose unnecessary ‘labour on the teacher, 6389. 
Children’s labour in chain making should be limited to 
making only small sizes, ¢-inch or number 1, 6392, 6393. 
And the same for women, 6394. Manufacture of heavy 
spike nails prevalent, and large work is carried on by 
women in the Lye district, where women make railway 
spikes, 6395. Involves great exertion and are far too 
heavy; boy referred to yesterday will be stunted in his 
growth; has been found concealed under the bellows 
when he ought to be at school, 6396; works in his shirt 
on account of the excessive exertion, 6397. The use of 
the “ Oliver” is most injurious to any woman. It is 
the jar which shakes the lower parts of the body; seen 
a woman within a week of her confinement making nails, 
6398. Blowing two pairs of bellows is not frequent, but 
is on the increase owing to the scarcity of children ; it 
is supposed they go to the pits; the wheel saves labour, 
but is too heavy for a girl to turn for any length of time ; 
if adopted in large chain shops would save a great deal,: 
6399. No half timers should be allowed to blow a dou- 
ble pair of bellows or turn a wheel, 6401. Evasion of 
the Truck Act to a great extent at Rowley and Hales 
Owen, 6402; in provision shops and public houses, 
6403 ; the masters having an interest in them, 6404. 
They refuse work to men who do not spend money in 
these shops, 6405. The masters have the men under 
their fingers to a certain extent, 6406. Increase of 25 
per cent. charged to workmen by the masters on gleeds, 
6407. It is impossible to get at anything reliable unless 
you can induce aman to turn round and prosecute; a 
man that made large spikes was convicted not long ago of 
truck on the information of one of his workmen, 6408. 
Price of gleeds deducted from men’s' wages 6409, 
With low wages a considerable increase of work is 
involved, because the men have to buy gleeds whether 
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trade is brisk or not, 6411. They are taken in larger or 
smaller quantities, but at the same price, 6412, 6413. 
The hours and restrictions of labour were scarcely at all 
observed. Used to work at all hours. Only had 200 
children attending school. Now the number has 
greatly increased, 6415. Great improvement since the 
passing of the Act and a good moral tone in it, 6416. 
There is a disposition on the part of employers and 
employed to comply with the Act, and it is due to the 
workpeople themselves that so many children are now at 
school, and to the teacher, 6417. They are ready and 
willing to give any information when the Actzis evaded, 
that is, the best of them, 6418. Truck system very rife 
in Rowley, 6419. Fines should be heavy in all cases of 
prosecutions, 6420. Sent to prison in default, but fines 
are always paid, 6421. Lime washing should be carried 
out if possible, 6422. Jt might be a hardship to do it 
on account of the expense. Sanitary state of the work- 
shops often very bad. Powers of inspectors might be 
extended with advantage, 6423. No practical difficulty 
in doing it once a year. But as larger manufacturers 
grumble small workshops would grumble too, 6424. Not 
be expensive, and the owner could do it, 6425. Parents 
compelling a boy to work, 6426, 6427, out of legal hours 
6428. Great difficulty in procuring evidence, 6429. 
Canals just outside the district, 6430. Not under the 
supervision of the inspectors, but advantageous that 
they should be, 6431. Women and children employed in 
the majority of shops, 6434, The shops are more or less 
attached to residences, or semi-attached, 6435. As a 
rule the tenant of the cottage or house is the occupier of 
the shop, and his wife or some one belonging to him 
works in it. The other stalls are what they call set, 6436. 
The proportion of stalls set to those worked by the family 
difficult to ascertain. Varies in different districts, 6437. 
By restricting the hours of labour for women and chil- 
dren, and the age for children, to a certain extent they 
will drop the nail and chain trade, and take to some- 
thing else, 6438. It is unfeminine work altogether, 6440. 
Not so healthy as other employments, 6441. They live 
better than the agricultural population, 6442. It has 
stunted the growth where children have been put to it 
too young in some cases. In horse nail making the 
work is very heavy. No boy should be allowed to learn 
to make them, 6443. Lady visitors would be able to 
state whether the children and women employed in this 
work are physically inferior to others in the same class of 
life, 6444. Large nail making is detrimental, 6445. 
Been in practice four or five years or more. One man 
specially employs nothing else but women from 12 u 
to 22 or 23 cutting iron, which is very hard work, 6446. 
Cannot get any information as to health, 6447. Women 
do not like interference or law of any sort. Most of 
them are desirous of having less hours, 6448. Would 
not like to be stopped altogether, 6449. Women are 
the bread getters of the family, 6450, A very large 
number of the husbands are drunkards or gamblers, 
6451 ; half of them are, 6453. Men keep their own 
earnings and expect the women to support the family. 
Sometimes men even take their wives’ earnings also, 6454, 
6452. With the exception of Cradley Heath, and part 
of Bromsgrove the men will not support their families. 
In the latter place women drink as well as the men, 6456. 
Restrictions as to the hours of women’s labour would 
most likely compel a man to work more, 6457 

As far as Mrs. Amos’ husband is concerned, nothing 
would alter him. An exceptional case. ‘The men gene- 
rally bring home 6s. or 8s., but not enough to support 
the family, 6458. Hours should be restricted, with the 
alternative of working from 7 to 7, or 8 to 8. Fewbegin 
till 8 or 9, 6459. In the chain trade some begin at 5, 
6460. In the small nail shops people are paid by the 
quantity of iron made up, 6462. If the hours were 
limited quite as much work would be done, 6463, Would 
have to work more consecutively, 6464, 6465. Women 
could attend to their household duties in the evening, 
and the men would like it, 6466. | Not always the wives 
who wish to work late, 6467. There is a feeling that 
where others work they must go on, not from love of 
work, but from fear of being supplanted, 6468. By 
working consecutively, could work up the same quantity 
of iron, 6469. At present they ‘prefer gossiping or 
“ canking,” 6470. No harm in it, but it. is better to do 
your work right off and have the evening free, 6471. No 
difficulty, as a rule, in stopping the work at 9, 6472. 
Cannot be everywhere, and therein lies the difficulty, 
6473. Leave for meals without letting out their fires; 
only require blowing up, 6474. ise 

Employment of children in nursery gardens not suit- 
able, 6475. Do the work of men, 6476. Do not attend 
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school, nor are the agriculture hours carried out; they 
entice half-timers, and employ them instead of men 
when they ought to be at school, 6477. Should be 
brought under the Factory Act, 6478; with separate 
legislation for the nail and chain trade, 6479. Children 
to receive license from the inspector before working, 
6480. Should, in fact, be registered, and all particulars 
entered in a book, 6481. ‘To be applied to every shop or 
trade, 6482. Remedies to abolish truck, 6483-84. Ex- 
tension of power, 6485. Employment of women in nail 
trade on the increase, 6486. Illegitimate children trace- 
able to girls employed in brickfields as compared with 
other trades, 6487. More numerous in brick trade, 6488. 
Rivet making, bigger sorts, are, as a rule, made by men 
and boys jumping on a treadle; women assist their 
husbands at this, and it must be very injurious; it is 
vety hard work, 6489. Girls ought not to do it; have 
never seen them do it, but the women do, 6490. Opposed 
to the system of surgeon’s certificate ; frequently wrong, 
6491. Superintendent registrar should attend at the 
licensing, and give certificate of birth ; opposed to cer- 
tificates getting abroad, as where’ not returned they are 
frequently lost, 6492. Substitute the examination of 
some officer duly qualified for that of the surgeon, 
6493-94, 


BROCKLEHURST, J. W., Lonpon, and others; Dupu- 

TATION FROM CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE OF MACCLES- 
FIELD : 
» The opinion expressed at a public meeting at Maccles- 
field was that if the Commission would visit Maccles- 
field and inspect the factories and workshops, they would 
be induced to recommend a concession to children em- 
ployed in silk of a year or so younger than children em- 
ployed in other textile fabrics, 20,351. The resvlution 
in favour of the Commission visiting Macclesfield was 
voted by two thirds of those present at the meeting, and 
though the question of the reduction of age was not 
put to the vote, a similar number were in favour of it, 
20,374-379, 20,404-415. There is very little silk-throw- 
ing in Manchester, and it would not represent the trade 
generally, 20,356. The chamber of commerce, and the 
workpeople generally, notwithstanding the opposition of 
the leader of the Weaver’s Union, consider that children 
employed in silk-throwing should be allowed to work 
full at 12, as heretofore, 20,357-360, 20,362, 20,374-382. 
Would not object to a standard for children at 12, if 
not too high, 20,361; the 4th Standard would be too 
high at present, it might in five years, perhaps, be raised 
to that, 20,383; although the compulsory byelaws have 
been enforced in Macclesfield between four and five years, 
20,;384-399. There is less stress upon the children than 
formerly, 20,363. Increasing competition with Italy in 
silk-throwtng, 20,363. Foreign competition has not as 
yet diminished employment in Macclesfield, but we fear 
even if the new law were postponed for a time, that the 
effect of it would be to eventually drive the trade out of 
the country, 20,422-426. The earnings of families will 
be much reduced by the operation of the Act, 20,364— 
368. When the Act comes into operation in January 
1877, we shall be unable to replace the children between 
the ages of 8 and 10 now in the mills, 2),368; and there 
will be a considerable reduction in childwen between the 
ages of 10 and 14, 20,368-368a. There are no work- 
shops in Macclesfield where silk-throwing is carried on, 
but there are workshops in which weavers are employed, 
20,370-371. The Act will make a difference in wages to 
the working classes of 12,0007. in one year for the town 
of Macclesfield, 20,372. The mothers who now are not 
working to any great extent will go into the mills in the 
place of the children, 20,372-373. Relatively the pro- 
gress made by half-timers is greater than that made by 
full timers, owing to their attendance being more regular 
in consequence of the surveillance both of the factory 
inspector and the school inspector, 20,399-401. The 
school board requires attendance at school in the case of 
silk factories, either up to the age of 13, or until they 
pass the 4th Standard, 20,401-402. There is no other 
industry at Macclesfield in which children are extensively 
employed, 20,403. 


BRODRICK, ROBERT, Lonpon; Deputation, Mac- 
CLESFIELD CHAMBER OF CommERCE. See BROC- 
KLEHURST, J. W. 


BROOK, HENRY, Lenps; Memser or HuppErsririp 
CuamBprr or Commerce. Sce ARMITAGE, ED- 


WARD. 


BROWN, J.C., Dunner; Depuration, EARLY CLosiING 
“AssaciaTIon. See LEE, DAVID. 
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BROWN, WILLIAM, Epinspurcu; Miuuwricut. See 
KERR, JOHN. 


BROWN, BirmincHaM ; Draper. See HOWE, H. W. 


BROWN, JAMES, Guascow; Sourn or ScotTLANpD 
CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE: 


ts member of the firm J. H. Brown and Co., Selkirk, 
and representative of the South of Scotland Chamber of 
Commerce at Galashiels, 15,390-391, 15,411. Read?g 
memorandum of South of Scotland Chamber of Com- 
merce, directing attention of the Commission to defects 
in the Factory Act, 1874, 15,392. Represents his con- 
stituents, 15,393. Employers having already shortened 
hours by three hours before the Act of 1874, there was 
no movement to have them further reduced, 15,394. 
Were then working 10 hours a day ang seven on Saturday, 
15,395 ; hours thus virtually shortened by one hour; 
neither employers nor employed wanted the hour under 
the Act, 15,396. In consequence of the Act of 1874 
there was a reduction of wages on piece but not on time 
workers, 15,397. In the tweed factories half are piece 
workers, half time workers, 15,398. Water and steam 
power; in Galashiels most mills use steam in aid of 
water; no mills with water power only; should be 
allowed to make up lost time not so much from want of 
water but because if steam engine breaks down water 
cannot be used separately, 15,399-401. In the memo- 
rial reconsideration of the abolition of working overtime 
is craved, but to change might conflict with actual law, 
water power being a valuable auxiliary, 15,402-403. 
Age of children; the half-time system not a success in 
the tweed trade, and disliked by both employers and 
employed ; difficulties in regard to educating half-time 
children ; is a member of the school board, 15,404. The 
half-time or alternate days system tried in Galashiels, 
but difficult without threats of non-employment to get 
children to attend. school, 15,405-406. Possession by 
child of certificate no proof of attendance, though certifi- 
cate bears child has attended 10 hours a week, 15,407— 
408. The reason why half-time system more successful 
in England than Scotland lies in greater population of 
former; where population is small the system is both 
difficult and expensive, 15,409. Not many factory chil- 
dren in Galashiels; about 5 per cent.of population employed 
in the tweed trade, 15,410. The raising of the age from 13 
to 14 disapproved of by his constituents, 15,412; majority 
of children should pass the examination at 13, 15,413; 
examination for this purpose approved, 15,421. As to 
children between 13 and 14, 15,414418. Question 
raised at Galashiels whether school board could compel 
the full-time attendance of children under 13 decided in 
the negative; will probably be raised again, 15,419- 
420; instance where non-employment of children before 
14 would be productive of hardship, 15,421. 


BROWN, GEORGE, Dusutn, and others; 
Pipe MANUFACTURERS: 


Is a tobacco pipe manufacturer; his works are small ; 
employs 10 hands, 2men, 4 boys, and 4 women ; difficulty 
of getting hands to work in the mornings in summer 
and winter, 18,515-526. The loss falls on themselves ; 
legal hours, wishes them altered, 18,527-530. Mr. 
M‘Dowell differs a little from his employers; thinks it is 
their fault, and not the employés, that the attendance 
in the morning is late. There is no facility for the 
trade in Dublin compared with English and Scotch 
works; long hours; it would be futile to send an in- 
spector to visit the works; the whole men in the trade 
in Dublin number only about 24 men, divided amongst 
six or seven shops, 18,531-535. Hours of work, 18,536- 
542. Children’s work; age of gchildren, 18,543-545. 
Heat of rooms; light of ditto; ventilation, 18,546-549. 
Women working full hours; hours of work, 18,550-555. 


BROWNE, WILLIAM, EninspureH; Fis Curmr, and 
another : 
Is a partner in the firm of Messrs. Browne and Glover, 
fish curers, 19,603; Mr. Thompson is a partner in the, 
firm of Messrs. Thompson & Co., 193604; hours of 
work at Leith, 6 to 6, with two hours for meals; at some 
seasons they work extra time; the amount depends on 
the quantity of herrings they have to cure; during the 
fishing they work till the fish are all cured ; have never 
applied for leave to work overtime; have done it; work- 
ing overtime in Leith is very rare, 19,605-615. Is always 
within extension of time allowed, 19,617. The law, as at 
present, does not suffice for his requirements; if not in- 
terfered with in gutting and salting, it does suffice; they 
pay extra for extra work so naturally ; do not work over- 
time when they can help it, 19,618-622. Is satisfied with 
the law as regards Leith, not regarding the curing of 
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BROWNE, W.—cont. 


herrings on the stations, where time cannot be regulated, 
19,623-624. ‘Tins fish occasionally; has employed wo- 
men and children in that process; it is not conducted 
in hot rooms; does not do much of it; heat in rooms; 
length of hours; would have no objection to haying his 
rooms inspected when working longer than factory hours, 
19,625-631. 


BROWNE, Dr. SAMUEL, Bexrast; 
OrricER : 

Ts aretired staff surgeon, R.N., and consulting sanitary 
officer of the borough of Belfast, 18,213. Knows nothing 
of young people employed in bakehouses; has never been 
in the habit of inspecting them; since the Public Health 
Act came into operation they have not been looked 
after by officers of local authority. Is not aware of the 
reason, 18,214-217. The local authority does not ex- 
ercise control over the sanitary state of the workshops ; 
they have not been regularly inspected ; if there were any 
complaints or suspicion the loca] inspector would be sent ; 
also if it were reported to be unhealthy steps would be at 
once taken ; that does not happen often; his duties are 
only to advise; it seems strange that so important a 
matter as the bakehouses should not be looked after by 
somebody; duties of sanitary officers, 18,218-225, 


BROWNLIE, W., Guascow; MAanaGeR or GLENFIELD 
Srarcy Works, WoTHERSPOON & Co., PAISLEY : 

Has always worked 57 hours; employs 120 hands, 
of which 40 are children, 14,886-893. Difficulty in 
keeping half-time children; ages of children from 10 
to 13; reasons of difficulty ; being under alternate sys- 
tems, two sets are employed, 14,894-904. Easy nature 
of work; children need not be able to read, 14,905-906. 
Half-timer children employed in Paisley in the thread 
factories ; the number considerable; nature of schools ; 
ignorance of children, 14,907—915. 


BROWNLOW, WILLIAM, Mancuersrmr, and others ; 
OprRATIVE BLEACHERS AND Dyers, BoLTon: 

Are operative bleachers and dyers at Bolton, are 
members of.a union, and are a deputation representing 
Bleachers’ and Dyers’ Association ; they represent their 
opinions, and also those of the women and children 
employed. ‘The union includes 1,560 or 1,600 persons, 
8398-8402. he numbers of women and young persons 
are about equal to the number of male adults. There 
are very few children below 13, or half-timers;*employed, 
8404-5. No work is done in the open air. The 
temperature is very high ; in the hottest rooms 120°; the 
lads are employed in this department, but not the 
women; but in some rcoms in which the women do 
work it is often very hot, and great inconyenience is felt 
from the dense steam, 8406-12. As to the business, 
8413-15. The modifications of the Act of -1870 are 
not taken advantage of, nor does there seem to be any 
advantage taken in any shape. Turkey and red dye- 
works; printworks; dyeing; hours of work; working 
overtime not required, 8416-22. View of the trade 
as to shortening bours according to the Act of 1874; 
physical labour required from women ; “ hooking ”’; busi- 
ness details; ventilation very bad; ceilings very low; hours 
should be diminished, 8423-24. ‘Ihe regular system 
is piecework; workpeople would bear reduction of 
wages for sake of health, 8425-27. This is really 
the feeling of the workpeople; there have been meetings 
to discuss the point; there was practical unanimity ; 
details of the trade; exertion and quickness are required ; 
drying in lace factories; hours of work, 8428-34. 
“Hooking”; hardship undergone by lads in wet croft ; 
business details, 8434-37. Are in favour of the clause in 
the present Factory Act of 1874, 8738. Ages of boys 
with reference to standard of education, 8439. The labour 
of men is not altogether regulated by that of women and 
boys; the hours they work, 8440. ‘There have been 
no great differences with employers, 8441. ‘‘ Hooking ”; 
done generally by girls; all take the same quantity and 
cannot stop when tired, or have to make up time at 
night, 8442-44. When work is brisk women are kept at 
full stretch ; each woman has to do as much as she can; 
often more than she wishes; bleaching business; details 
of; piecework; business arrangements as to working, 
8444-59. Heat in rooms in which women work ; offen- 
sive smells; effect on health, 8460-63. There was a 
meeting of the association, and they were deputed to 
represent their views ; there were no women present; they 
do not belong to the association ; . bad effects in a sani- 
tary point of view of bleachworks, 8464-71. Other 
places equally bad, 8472. Wages of women very consi- 
derable; would be reduced by diminishing hours of work, 
8473-75. Differences of employment create disparity, 
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BROWNLOW, W.—cont. 


8476-81. Bleaching in Scotland; unlike ditto in Eng- 
land; clothing of women; patent stove, 8482-91. As 
to an accident to a boy, 8492-93. Protection from 
accidents, 8494. Ages of girls in hooking rooms; details 
of business, 8495-8502. Meetings held at works; 
differences of opinions as to desirability of change, 
8503-6. “Singeing,” 8507-8. Comparative unhealthi- 
ness of various works, 8509-12. Employment of women 
necessary; risks of accident, 8513-18. Business ar- 
rangements, 8519. Loss of wages by shortening hours ; 
would fall equally on women and men, 8520-23, Re- 
presents women quite as much as men; there has not 
been a large meeting of women; considers he represents 
3,000 to 4,000 people; meetings previous to his giving 
evidence, 8525-32. Proportion of women to men, 8533 
-34. Details of business; price work ought to fetch; 
ignorance of workpeople; wages; fixed by masters ; 
interference of union ; numbers of workpeople connected 
with union ; union and wages; character of union; 
strikes, 8534-46. Bleachworks: shortening of hours; 
action of women ; memorial signed by, 8547-60. 


Re-examined; Lonpon. 


Present petitions with 1,576 signatures of females and 
young persons under 18 employed in bleach and dye 
works asking to be placed under Factory Act of 1874, the 
signatures representing Stockport, the Bury district, 
Ramsbottom,Chorley, and the whole surrounding districts 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, 19,870-871, 19,943. Table 
put in showing the number of signatures in a con- 
siderable number of the Bolton works, 19,875. Three 
men employed respectively by Cross & Co., and Thomas 
Hardcastle & Sons, and John Smith & Co., and who took 
the petition round for signature, have been dismissed, 
19,874-878 ; but in spite of these examples the petitions 
have been numerously signed, 19,889; in those works 
where petitions were obtained they were signed by nine 
tenths of the women and young persons employed there, 
19,947; and it has been generally understood that a 
reduction in the hours would lead to a reduction in the 
wages, though not so explained to every person signing, 
19,961-962. In some works the petitions were not signed 
from fear of the employers, 19,946, 19,986-987. Whilst 
the two women from Mr, Sykes’ were giving evidence 
before the Commission, the females and young persons 
at those works were signing the petition, except those 
in the dressing department, who declined to sign, as 
they thought it would lessen their wages, 19,990. ‘The 
petitions also contain signatures of persons employed 
by Mr. Hardcastle and Firwood and Bradshaw, 19,991- 
993. Where the new patent high pressure piers are in 
use, young persons are unable to continue at work more 
than eight minutes, and they are sometimes so exhausted 
that restoratives which are always at hand have to be 
used, 19,890-892, 19,896; and these are coming into 
frequent use, 19,893. Only a small number of boys are 
required for this work, 19,894. The stuff would be 
taken out, and the pier refilled two or three times a day, 
19,895; the boys employed in cleaning out the piers are 
principally on timework, and earn from 9s. to 13s. a 
week, 19,897-901; most of the women are on piece- 
work, and earn on an average about 15s. a week, 19,897- 
902. Many of the goods are heavily filled with flour, 
china-clay, farina, &c., and in the drying processes, the 
air is filled with dust, 19,905-912. Boys are employed 
in the clamping-rooms, and in rooms other than drying- 
rooms where females work the heat is oppressive, 
19,913-920; but the greater part of the work done by 
women and children is done in cool rooms, 19,949-950, 
In the clamping-room where boys are employed the 
temperature is ordinarily nearly 100°, 19,951-953. In 
the stove-room the work of the boys is so laborious that 
they ought not to work longer than the factory hours, 
19,921-923. Complain of the mode of payment hy 
piecework under the stock system, 19,924-930 ; which is 
an irresponsible mode of payment, 19,931-932. The 
permanent modifications as applied to bleachworks 
are unnecessary, 19,934; in our district the masters are 
not in the habit of using the half hour allowed them 
for completing a process, 19,935, 19,940-941. Oppose the 
present modifications, which are dependent on the 
Secretary of State, being embodied in an Act, 19,938. 
Believe all extensions of time unnecessary, 19,941-942. 
The modification, allowing meals to be taken whilst the 
process is going on has been very seldom adopted, and is 
unnecessary, 19,939. Cannot give the names of the 
establishments at which meetings were held prior to the 
Commission sitting at Manchester, as at a general 
meeting it was decided that they should not be men- 
tioned, on the ground that an advantage would be taken 
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of the men who were at the meetings or the leaders, 
19,954-958 ; at, one genera! meeting, when the matter 
was introduced by Mr. Brownlow, there were only 11 
women present, 19,959. Asa rule the wages in cotton 
works ave more than those in bleaching works, 19,964-- 
969; have known women leave the bleaching and go to 
_ a cotton mill, 19,970-972 ; but do not know of any case 
of a person Jeaving a mill and going to bleachworks 
from preference, 19,973. | Women in _ bleachworks 
rank about equal with weavers in cotton works, 19,974. 
Work in the bleachworks, though very variable, is 
much less so than it was before the factory legislation, 
19,975. Donot agree with the employers in their state- 
ment that they do not work 563 hours a week on the 
average, 19,976. Do not think there are many stop- 
pages in women’s work, 19,977-985. Object to the 
modification allowing lost time through breakage of 
machinery to he recovered, 19,994-995. 


’ BROWNSON, E., Mancuester; TAILOR AND WoOOL- 


LEN DRapER: 


Of the “ Beehive,’ Ashton-under-Lyne, 10,179. Home 
workers should be kept within a reasonable limit of hours, 
but option of bargaining for that number of hours at 
time of week most suitable to employers should be 
_ allowed, 10,180, 10,202-203. Inconvenience of present 
system 10,181; how it works hardly on females under 
the Acts; does not know why these complain to factory 
inspectors, 10,182-183. Modification and funerals, 
10,184-185. Fault of the Act that a new class of 
workers called into existence; would give Saturday 
half-holiday on another day; late work on Saturday 
should be allowed; hands have a disposition to work 
when they can get it, 10,186-197. Nature of premises 
and treatment of hands, 10,198-200. 


BRYANS,. ROBERT, Leicester; BrickKMAKER: 


Is a brickmaker, managing his own works; does not 
know whether he is under the Factory Aet or Workshops 
Act ; employs 13 men and boys; does not employ women ; 
thinks there is no need to have women or girls in brick- 
fields in Leicester ; there is plenty of other work for them 
in Leicester, 7707-7713. Age of boys having been raised 
causes inconvenience, 7716, 7717. Boysand schools, 7718. 
Considers brickmaking healthy, 7720-7726. Objects to 
half-time system, 7727-7730. 


BRYANT, WILBERFORCE, Lonpon; Lucirer Marcu 
Maker: 

Member of firm of Bryant and May, 20,109. Complain 
that the school board insist upon their own half-time 
rules as against those of the Factory Act, enabling us to 
employ children above eight, and the school board refuse to 

' give half-time certificates for children who have attended 
school under 10, 20,110-111, 20,154-158; though other 
schools do not raise any difficulty as to signing the 
certificates, 20,169. The school board have summoned 
the parents of children working with us and have 
obtained a conyiction, and the consequence is that 
children have been withdrawn from#the factory, 20,113- 
115, 20,156. We were not represented when the sum- 
mons was heard, 20,168. Have only lately introduced 
the half-time system and are increasing the number of 
half-timers, 20,116, 20,159 ; consider eight a very good age 
for children to commence, as the work is light, 20,117; 
work on the half day system, 20,118. The children 
attend school in the morning and work in the afternoon, 
20,150-125. Do not interfere in the choice of the school, 
20,153-155. Phosphorus: has been largely dispensed 
with in the manufacture, and chlorate of potash sub- 
stituted, 20,121-122. Children are not employed in 
dipping, which is done by men, 20,125-126. The matches 
made at persons’ homes are a cheap and common match 
in which the composition is nearly all phosphorus and 
glue, and their manufacture must be very prejudicial to 
the health of all engaged in it, 20,127-130; but they are 
going out of use, owing more particularly to the improved 
matches that are made, 20,132-134. Our hours are 
nominally half-past 6 to 6 in the summer, but some of the 
hands come very late; both they and we would prefer 
their commencing work after breakfast; it would suit 
us to work from 8 to 1 and 2 to 7 all the year round, 
20,135-149. Employ about 1,000 women and young 
persons on our premises, and more than double~that 


number off the premises in box-making, 20,160; a girl © 


can earn from 10s. to 12s. a week at match box-making 
at her own home, 20,161-162 ; working not longer than 
the factory hours, 20,163; but suiting herself as to the 
time of working, 20,164. Understand that at one of 


the school board schools they objected altogether to two 


1. 


half-timers in a family, although over 10, working in 
any trade, 20,166-167. 


BULLER, GEORGE FREDERICK, Brisro.; Sups- 


Inspector or FACTORIES : 


Factory officer of 16 years standing, 14,063; have a 
district comprising Devon, Cornwall, and half of Somer- 
setshire, 14,064; about 200 miles long, 14,103. Estimate 
the factories in the district at 590, and the workshops 
between 10,000 and 12,000, 14,065. Myself and Mr. 
Whymper and local inspectors have visited about 4,000, 
14,066-068. Have reason to believe that the legal and , 
‘other provisions are enforced or observed in greater part 
of those workshops, 14,069. In most trades in small 
places the legal hours are not exceeded, 14,072, 14,084 ; 
but in the trades of blacksmiths, saddlers, shoemakers, 
dressmakers, tailors, and brickmakers, they work longer 
hours than the Workshop Act allows, 14,072; generally 
giving half an hour for breakfast and an hour for dinner, 
14,080. It would be impossible to carry out Workshops 
Act without local inspectors, 14,073; who might be 
obtained for about two guineas a week, 14,074; should 
think class of persons employed as school board officers 
would be suitable, 14,075; it would require a very large 
number, 14,076. Many dressmakers work overtime with- 
out leave, 14,078 ; and they and brickmakers, sailmakers, 
and open-air ropemakers should be allowed overtime, 
14,079. Would cast on employer and parent the burthen 
of proving, by means of a register, that child above re- 
quisite age, and it would be convenient that parent should 
have to find birth certiticate, and have child inspected 
once before it begins labour, which would do once for all, 
14,085-091. Act of 1867, with proper modifications for 
particular trades, might be made applicable to work~ 
shops generally, 14,092. Glove. manufacture carried on 
in factories, workshops, and cottages, 14,093; not an un- 
healthy trade, 14,094. Work in cottages generally a 
family employment, 14,117; undesirable to limit the 
hours of working, 14,118-119. ‘The preparing of the 
skins a filthy operation, 14,094; done by men, 14,095. 
Consider it would be safer to have school certificate books, 
as under the Factory Act, a child’s absence being marked 
with cause of absence when found out, rather than that 
schoolmasters should be obliged to report promptly a 
child’s absence, 14,096-098. Seldom meet with obstruc- 
tion in carrying out Act in workshops, 14,099. It would 
take about two years or more to learn about all workshops 
in the district without assistance, 14,100. About one 
day a week taken up in clerical work, 14,101, which affords 
a welcome rest, 14,102. Pillow-lace trade not unhealthy for 
children; the six and a half hours are seldom exceeded, 
14,104. In brick-yards they du not choose to employ 
children as half-timers, 14,105-109. Certain industries 
should be put under Act of 1874, 14,111-116. Would 
require surgeon’s certificate for all children employed in 
workshops, 14,120; local inspectors to see it carried out, 
14,121. As to surgeon’s fee, 14,122-129. It should be 
compulsory on workshop occupiers to put up abstracts of 
the Act, and also their hours of work ; in fact, workshops 
should be put under Factory Act of 1867, 14,130-136. 
Birth certificate and surgical examination on first em- 
ployment of children, which would carry them through 
their whole course, would work well, 14,137—139. ‘In fac- 
tories the Saturday half-holiday for women should be in- 
dispensable unless another day 1s substituted, 14,139-141. 
Factories worked by water power ought to retain the 
privileges, 14,141-148; but difficult to prevent Act being 
evaded, 14,148. Workshop school clauses should be put 
on same footing as the factory clauses, 14,148-150. 
Would have regular school books kept under the Work- 
shops Act, 14,150. Have not had any complaints of loss 
of privilege of working overtime since passing of Act of 
1874, which has not come into operation, 14,151; do not 
think the men aware of the fact, 14,152. Persons have 
complained of having to employ boys half-timers up to 
age of 14 next year 14,153. 


BURGESS, Mrs., Brrmincuam; Worxkine Burron 
Maker. See MANISON, Mr. W. 


BURTON, Miss, MancuresterR; Dress AND MANTLE 
Maker. See HARDMAN, Mrs. 


BURTON, ROBERT, Wotvernampron, and another ; 
Tine Makers : 
Master tile makers from Iron Bridge, 11,682; 
Mr. Burton works under the Workshops Act, 11,684; 
Mr. Bathurst under the Factory Act of 1864. Propose 
that boys full time should commence at age of 12 instead 
of 18, as there is great difficulty in getting boys, and 
work not injurious to them, 11,685; would propose it 
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also for other trades in which the work not. injurious, 
11,686. Boys should be allowed to sit up with the'kilns 
at 16 instead of 18, and girls should be allowed to work 
in brickworks at 14 instead of 16. The clay. is: carried 
to the brickmoulders, 11,699-701; generally by lads of 
16 and girls over that age, 11,702; it is objectionable 
work for young children, 11,702... Do not see any line 
that could be drawn between the makers of common 
bricks and tiles and makers of ornamental tiles,.11,709. 


BURY, THOMAS, Otp Hitt; ScHOOLMASTER:, 

School is overstocked; more half-timers would be glad 
to come. Got at present 25, 5889, and 250 children 
on the roll, 5890. Average attendance, 178, 5891. Six 
haif-timers work in brickfields, the rest in chain and nail 
making, 5892. On a child first becoming a half-timer 
it should be at once reported to the inspector, who should 
obtain the certificate of age, hand it to the, schoolmaster ; 
should then. be. properly, entered; in the admission 
register, and retained by the schoolmaster until the child 
leaves the school, 5893. The inspector would then know 
where the child was, 5894. Sees no objection to the 
system of a book for the certificates of children being 
lefé in the hands of the employer, 5895. Return of 
children attending school to be sent. to inspector, 5896, 
5897. Would entail.great labour, and an additional capi- 
tation grant should be allowed, 5898 at, 2s. 6d..a head, 
5899, Not to be dependent ona child making the proper 
attendances, but. after, they have been to school three 
months, 5902. 

Extension of the Factory Act to all employments, .and 
regular attendance, at school a condition of employment, 
would dispose of . difficulties, 5904. Prefers alternate 
weekly attendance, 5905. Alternate daily attendance 
not. good: for children, 5906, nor suitable for 
trades, 5908; . disadvantageous educationally, 5909. 
Morning one day and afternoon of the next would 
interfere with the working of the school, 5911. Important 
for the attendance to be at the same hour, 5912, Half- 
timers not so brisk in the afternoon at school, 5913. 
More fatigued if worked alternate days,5914. Children 
worked. at home-after leaving school, 5916. Has girls of 
16 in one school who are employed in brickfields, should 
not be shut out from work between 14 and 16; get very 
idle, 5920. No other employment; brickmakers object 
to their children making chains, and vice versa, 5921. 
Keep apart, great antipathy between them, 0923, Girls 
can look after little ones at home, 5924. Would be an 
improvement, but thinks it bad for girls of 16 to be 
employed working amongst damp clay when they have 
not done it before, 5926. Not so bad if they commenced 
earlier, 5927. ie 

Some girls of 14 to 16 are employed as nurses, 5928. 
Number of infant nurses not diminished. of late, 5929. 
Brick, chain, and nail making are the principal indus- 
tries; age should not be altered for girls working in 
open brickfields, nor in others, 5932. Carrying bricks 

lasts less time than girls have to work at nail or chain 
making. More suitable at 14 to work in firebrick yards 
than at 16,5935. Do nothing but idle about tll 16, 
5936. Can do nothing but chain and nail making, 5937. 
Can point out a good many girls doing nothing,-5939. 
Not many employed looking after young children, 5940. 
Parents take them to work with them, and are placed 
in screened corners, 3941... Better locked after, 5943. 
Knows one or two bad cases of little children damaged 
in their frames, through nursing, 5944. One of the 
worst’ things practised, 5945. Clay is not carried on 
the head in fireclay works, 5946. .Wheeled up to the 
girls by men; 5947. In. open brick fields loads are 
carried on the head and. in the arms, 5948., Does. not 
know of any bad.consequences from it, 5949... An 
increased desire. for education, 5950. With uniformity 
as to the hours of Jabour for.children, and proper, re- 
strictions, parents would desire their children should go 
to school. Not advisable at present to compel children 
to pass any standard,’5951. ‘With two years’ notice they 
could pass, 5952; the third standard, with compulsory 
_.education, 5953, _ Half-timers prior to_coming to school 
“are very poorly educated; some have had no education 
at all, 5954. Cannot hold their own with’ full-timers, 
5955. »Should have had somé previous education for the 

satisfactory working of the school, 5956. Better, for a 
- child to-pass a standard than to fix an age. for, employ- 
oonient;-as half-timer, 5957. . If. physically strong enough 

at\9 might,be employed after,. passing, a, test,, 5958. 
At 18,.ac-child owhen has, fheens-2. -halftamer, ysmge 10 

-should:be able to pass.Standard IV., 5959, Should insist 
on. Standard , Uy at 9..years, prior,to -employment, 


5960, No compulsory education in this district, 5961. 


BURY, T.—cont. . 


MH MT-VOO Corse deaw « 2ST ot eu me 
.J, ds.in the poliee;,is local sanitary inspector ; 
| fonr Years.as mspector under:the Wor 
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Wish there svas a school board, 5962.°* Should prefer to 
secure compulsion ‘if possible without: 3 ehbald 5963. 
Compulsion of vital importance; both” now and in 
future it will prove good, 5964. System of returns of 


~half-timers should be ‘applied also to boys ‘on’ farms, 


5965. Farm boys could not comé to school’ in the 
morning, would ‘have to attend afternoon’ school only, 
5966. Suggests this from former experience in Leices- 
tershire, 5967. 0 ERAT 9) Es 


BUTCHER. JOHN, Leicester; Co-opmragive Suor 


MANAGER: igs: 08) Beal Boa 

Is manager of co-operative boot and shoe manufactory ; 
commenced one year and nine months ago, and employs 
about 350 hands, 7559-7561. As to ages of halftimers ; 
fee for register, 7562-7564. Number of inspectors re- 
quired for visiting workshops, 7565. ° Hours; distinction 
between Workshops and Factory Acts should be’abolished ; 


no fear of competition, 7566... His is a factory,.7567. 


Hours of work; employment of children, 7568-7571. 
Difference of law between Workshops and Factory Acts, 
7572. Work done in ‘small shops} 7573-7577. In- 
spection in private houses; opinion as to inconvenience 
thereof, or the contrary, 7578-7584, 5 = 


BUXTON, EDWARD NORTH, Lonpvon, and another ; 


Drpuration From Lonpon ScHoou Boarp? ° 

Views of the byelaws committee, 3027-30.° Educa- 
tional provisions of the Factory Act of last year to be 
further extended, 3031-36. Attendance at eSficient schools 
of half-timers, 3033. Children. benefit under byelaw of 
“board, 3037-38 ; prosecution of employer ensures com- 
pulsory section being observed, 3039-40, 3061, 3072. 
Beyond functions of our visitors to carry out provisions 
as to machinery and as to persons over school age of 
Factory Act, 3041-42. Visitors’ emoluments, 3043-46. 
Byelaws go beyond Workshops Act, and not inconsistent, 
3047-50. Case before Mr. Hannay at Worship Street, 
3047. Board schools have to take the half-timers, 
3051-54. Special schools might be established in the 
end, 3054. Byelaws, rather than Factory Act regulation 


up to 8; no opposition, 3055; insist on full time up’ 


to 10, 3056. Universal compulsion for all preferred, 
3057-60. Small employers would object to our class of 
Visitors inspecting their shops, 3060-62. Smallest class 
of shop to be inspected by mferior inspectors, 3063-64. 
No great number of. half-timers in factories, 3065. 
Numbers large, especially of girls under 10, in houses, 
3066-67. Two sets of masters more difficult than two 
sets of employés, 3068-72. Manufacturers would 
object to two sets of inspectors, 3071. Cases of hardship, 
but on the whole no labour in workshops before 10 years 
better, 3073-80. Line to be drawn. strictly at 10, on 
account of physical benefit, 3075. Number of. children 
employed below 10 diminished, 3077. Byelaws exempt 
children above 10 able to pass a standard, 3078; real 
value of attendance of children of 10 at school is the 
discipline more than the actual learning, 3081-83... Cer- 
tificates of schooLattendances referred to in fourth recom- 
mendation, 3084. Compulsory attendance on the part 
of errand boys difficult to obtain, 3085-87. Children of 
10, since compulsory byelaws, have generally attended 
some school, 3088, Teachers object to half-timers, 
difficult to obtain grant, 3089-95. Keep others. back, 
irregular in attendance ; standard should not be reduced, 
3091. Only one or two errand boysin one establishment, 
3096. . Newspaper boys attend school, 3097-99. London 
board combines with inspector of factories to enforce 
penalties on non-attendance at school, 31004; difficult 
to get true information from parents disobeying, 3103. 
important for inspector to enter factory to see if the 
absent child is at work, 3102. .Half-timers not numerous 
enough to separate from others, 3105-10 ; except.in east 
end, 3106., Successful for children, but not for school, 
3107. One attendance a day better than two or three 
first days of week, 3111. Half-day education taken in 
London. schools, 3112. 200 visitors for metropolitan 
district, 3113-15 ; irregular attendance, more than com- 
.plete absence, now the difficulty, 3116. Attendance at 
inefficient: schools another, 3117-26. . Children sent to 
avoid interference of visitor, 3118. _ Staff of inspectors 
inadequate to carryout Acts, 3122, OM ESaRL Ue 
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BUXTON, Serseant JOSEPH, Lercusrer; INsPecror 


‘or NUISANCES $7’ - ‘ 


epforcing the, Act, ofaybich notes Wis gamemedalicf 
Had right of entry into workshops; would sometimes 


BUXTON, J.—cont. aa 
‘pabihge itthem unawares ; obtained a good. deal of information 
_ from: his officers, 7489-7491, When, it was, taken from 
authority no doubt people relapsed into their:old 
habits ;.does not know much about. them now; they 
used to. make overtime, 7492-7495. Some complained 
of haying to keep legal hours, but they had to conform, 
7496; 7497... Some schools would not have half-timers ; 
used. to get certificates very regularly ; had between 500 
and 600. half-timers, 7498, 7499. Fluctuations in boot 
and hosiery trade; constant demand for labour, 7500, 
01. Opinion as, to, force required to carry out the Act, 
7502-7505. Incivility ; power of enforcing order; clean- 
liness;, ventilation, ; number of houses visited ; classifi- 
cation of houses, 7506=7518. - 


BYTHEWAY, HENRY, Newrorr; BrickMaker: 
Managing director of the Blavedare Company, Limited, 
Pontypool, 14,362.. The company engage a contractor 
to make and deliver bricks, and he ought to be made 
responsible for any breach of the law, 14,363-364, 
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CAMERON, Dr. CHARLES A.) Dusum; Mepican 
OrriceR or HEALTH : 


Is medical officer of the Public Health Committee, 
medical officer of health of the Corporation of Dublin, 
and analyst and professor of public health in the Royal 
College of Surgeons, 18,978. Mr. Boyle is consulting 
sanitary officer, and witness is medical officer in chief, 
having supervision of factories; confirms Mr. Boyle’s 
statement that inspection of houses of work is carried out 
very energetically, and that in, cases where insanitary 
conditions are discovered energetic steps are taken to 
remedy them at once, 18,979-982. As to the insanitary 
state of rooms in which bootmaking and tailoring is 
carried on in private houses and their times of work, it 
is the same with dressmaking ; in the workshops of many 
millinery establishments the cubic space is fair, and the 
hours of workshops are not objectionable compared with 
the hours of work in private houses, 18,983-984. In 
the tailoring and bootmaking trades the family nearly 
always sleep in the same room in which the work 1s done ; 
a case in point, 18,985-989. Size of beds; numbers 
sleeping in one bed; workshops; work carried on under 
very unhealthy conditions; difficulty of interfering with 
hours of a family ; as to making inspections of houses ; 
labour.of women and children should be kept within legal 
hours, 18,990-996. Days on which people work, 18,997. 
Idlenéss at the beginning of the week is, generally the 
fault of the workmen ; the employer or foreman not giving 
out work earlier is one cause of it, 18,998-19,000. As to 
restriction of hours of labour of women and children, the 
women must assist the men ; it would be impossible for 
a factory inspector. to, prevent it, 19,001-7. | Privacy of 
rooms where they undress, 19,008-9. Physical, deterio- 
ration of the people; remedy for; evils now éxisting 
should be met b further sanitary arrangements ; cannot 

suggest a eat ; cleanliness and cubic space might ‘do 

something ; ventilation; susceptibility to cold, 19,010- 

16. Nothing canbe worse than the sanitary condition 

_of the rooms ‘Where women and children’ are employed, 

19,017-18. Definition of “ nuisance” under the Public 

Health Act as applied to workshops ;' definition of “ work- 

shop”; local authority has the power of instituting pro- 
. evedings against.owner or occupier of insanitary work- 

rooms; was aware that the power existed; he spoke of 
the difficulty, 19,019-23. Proceedings have been insti- 
tuted as to “nuisance” as applied to workshops aud 

dwelling-houses, 19,024-26.. 


CAMERON, HENRY JAMES, Bueurasr; Sup-Insprc- 
TOR OF FACTORIES : 


considers their registra- 
243. “Thinks that the 
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there is very little of it! in the district, 18,247. Lucifer 
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matchworks; are,;small, and ,there.:are. only. two in, the 


. district; | thinks cleanliness in them 1s fairly attended, to ; 
they are not, very regular ;.has not heard of any cases of 
jaw disease ;, they are visited, 18,248-252.. Modifications, 
as to overtime being worked in trades which have, 18,253. 
Glassworks, are few and. small; only employ men, 18,254— 
255.  Brickfields, are small; there. are two classes of 
brickfields, facts as to; the practice of employing young 
children full ‘time does not exist as a rule in brick 
fields, 18,256-257. Laundries, in . connexion. with 
establishments in linen. trade, but separate from them ; 
where they are in connexion with the works they keep 
regular hours; has not discovered..any irregularity in 
the ones which are separate ; does not consider that all 
laundries come under the Workshops Act, 18,258-261. 
Advantage is not taken of the power to work overtime 
in bleachworks on account of breaking down of ma- 
chinery ; that modification should not be dispensed with, 
18,262-265. In the case of miiliners and dressmakers, &c., 
recommends that the modifications should be abolished, 
18,266. Numbers which should bring industries under 
the Factory Act; Factory Act regulations as to hours of 
work would be as applicable to small as large places, 
18,268-269. Small places should be exempt from 
certain. provisions, as to registration; but. as regards 
hours he would assimilate those of workshops: to those 
of factories, and bring all places.under the leading pro- 
visions of the Factory Act; with the exception of house- 
hold industries, would bring under. Factory Act places 
that employed-young: persons, and they should be under 
the supervision of certifying surgeon as regards the 
certificate; below 15 he would exclude, them; would 
substitute the certificate of birth; opinion as to 
inaccuracy of certificate of baptism, 18,270-275,. The 
registration of births has been general since 1864, 18,276. 
There are more abuses in. small workshops than large 
ones; if a child should be rejected on account. of im- 
perfections specified in the certificate from going into a 
large work, and was passed into'a small workshop, he 
would’ be subjected to: the visit of;'the inspector) who 
should, he thinks, have the-power/ of disqualifying him ; 
the inspector’s hand should’be strengthened with regard 
to workshops ; as to visits of certifying’ surgeons, 18,270- 
280. Surgical certificates ; as to surgeons appointing a 
time' and place to see children, 18;282-283.... Certifying 
surgéon is a dispensary doctor’ also, 1828;' Number of 
children going for: employment in a workshop at. the 
same time, 18,285. ~The examination of children in 
workshops at first employment does not fall upon :the 
certifying surgeons, 18,286. Fee which he !would-re- 
ceive; as. to expense of finding a place_for inspecting 
children ; dispensaries are open tothe public three days 
in the week; as to whether the surgeon could use the 
other three days ‘for registration purposes, 18,287-293, 
Surgical certificates, evil arising from their not being 
required for first employment in workshops; children 
under age working in workshops, 18,294. Surgical 
certificates as to physical fitness of. child, 18,296. ‘Lhe 
employment of children and young persons. in ‘bake- 
houses is. very long; children packing ; length of hours, 
18,297-301. Sees no difficulty in having the machinery 
of scutch mills fenced in; the dangers; strapping; Adams’ 
patent’; employment of children; accidents; mills are 
often in remote places, so that it is difficult to inspect them; 
possibility of dispensary surgeons passing children ; em- 
ployment of young’ persons in scutch mills; ages, work, 
hours ; thinks their hours should not be interfered with, 
18,302-~307. - As to fencing machinery, 18,308. Men are 
generally employed as feeders, 18,310. Disagrees with 
Dr. Hamilton as to women being generally employed 
as feeders; details of work in scutch mills, 18,312.) Dif- 
ficulty of finding proof of certain mills working overtime ; 
“yeelers ’; receives assistance from ‘school authorities ; 
non-attendance of children at school, 18,313-317.° Con- 
stabulary, has never asked or recived information from, 
18,317a. Does not consider that there aré great abuses 
existing:in, the) employment.of persons under the Factory 
Acts of 1864 and 1867, except in the bookbinding, medi- 
fication with regard to which should be done way with ; 
with this exception, does not consider the length of hours 
in factories detrimental to health, 18,319-320. Thinks 
many trades might come. under.the Textile Act hours, 
10 hours instead of 103 hours, 18,321. Opinion as to 
hours, 18,322-323. Thinks the two chief points in the 
Act of t874 which: are desirable to: be extended: to /all 
factories are as to the: age of: employment of children, 
and: their education, 18,324.y;Considers great evils to 
health of: women-\employed in the millinery trade have 
arisen from the modification, which he desires to have 
done-away with, 18,327. There is no other trade within 
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CAMERON, H. J.—cont. 

his experience in which the modifications tend to injure 
health, but in the fancy box-making he could well con- 
ceive that health must suffer through the continuance 
of hours, 18,328. There should be the same limit in 
textile factories, 18,329. Does not consider the work as 
severe on the whole in bleaching and dye works as in 
textile factories ; the work of women in dyeing-rooms is 
quite as severe, 18,330. Distinction between hours of 
work in the different departments, 18,331. Time lost by 
frost and snow ; cannot say whether it could be made up, 
18,332. Would not agree to printers having their hours 
extended ; is not aware that the restriction as to extra 
hours of letter-press printers is said to prevent the em- 
ployment of women in the business; there are no 
women employed in it, 18,333-334. Half-timers, in- 
crease of ; school hours and factories’ hours for ; alternate 
day system; half-day system, 18,335-338. Provision of 
the Act of 1874 applies to Ireland; there ought to be 
the same test of efficiency of a school in Iveland as in 
England, 18,339-340. Does not think that would restrict 
the number of schools; those they have been hitherto at- 
tending have been efficient schools ; the great majority of 
schools where half-timers attend are under Government 
inspection ; attendance in a school which is not under 
inspection does not count as attendence, 18,341-344. 
Workshops, recommends the power to enforce putting 
up abstracts of the Acts on the walls of the workrooms ; 
registration of ; spirit of the Act evaded by girls; sanitary 
Act of 1866; if workshops were brought under Factory 
Act, these things would follow ; recommends that power 
should be given to certifying surgeons as regards sanitary 
arrangements in factories; additional remuneration to ; 
thinks the surgeons would not require it; salaries of 
certifying surgeons; duties of; sanitary arrangements, 
abuses and want of more liable to occur in small than 
large places; would extend this recommendation to 
factories not to workshops, 18,345-360. 


CAMM, HENRY, Bristoi; TarLor: 

Complain of having to stop work at 4 o’clock on 
Saturday, 14,156, 14,165-177. Employ two women 
14,157; but no boys, 14,158; women paid by weekly 
wages, 14,160. The working hours from half-past 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m., and from March to August the hands have 
worked overtime, 14,161-163; did not know it was 
illegal, 14,164; until a few months ago, 14,179; many 
persons in a similar position to myself are,unaware of 
this prohibitory law, 14,181-182. Workpeople consider 
it a hardship not being allowed to work overtime, 14,165, 
14,182-183. 


CAMPBELL, JOHN,GLascow; OrrraTivE BLEACHER: 
Works in hot stove work at Bowfield, Renfrewshire, 
16,666. Heat must be above 100° for hard book muslin ; 
120° for block dyed muslins; people constantly at work 
in these temperatures, women also, 16,667-671; par- 
titions in chain machine drying rooms; women’s legs 
swell, 16,682-684. Hours for women 57, but no over- 
time on any ground, 16,672-674. If bleachers placed 
under hours of Factory Act of 1874, work would not 
suffer; present hours divided, 93 weekdays, 7 on 
Saturday, one hour for meals; stop at 6 weekdays, and 
2 Saturdays; sometimes stop 11 on Saturdays, 16,675- 
679. Men at same employment would follow women’s 
hours, but few men employed, 16,680. Hands will 
stick to 57 hours, resist where they can, 16,680a—681. 
As to morality of women, not so bad as described ; 
ignorant Irish girls compare favourably with native 
women; women’s houses advantageous, 16,685-687. 
Employ no half-timers, but people anxious children 
should work early; children should not work whole 
time at. 10, but might at 12 if up to standard, 16,688- 
690. Wages did not reduce with hours; have lately 
risen; no piecework except “blood money,” which is 
carried on at Pollokshaws, 16,691-693. Know nothing 
of Turkey red dyeworks, 16,694. 


CAMPBELL, P., Guascow; Master GARMENT Dyer, 
See PULLAR, R. 


CAMPBELL, W., Mancuester; RopeMAtreErR. See 
HANSON, H. 


CAMPBELL, Mrs., Mancurstrer; Dress anD MANTLE 
Maker. See HARDMAN, Mrs. 


CARGILL, DAVID, Dunoper, and another; MASTER 
BLEACHERS AND SPINNERS: 

Personal, 16,986-987. Bleachwork: owner satisfied 
with the Act as it is, 16,988; work 57 hours, and not 
obliged to stop all hands for meals, this meets various 
requirements of their trade; legislation unnecessary, 


CARGILL, D.—cont. 

16,988 ; women and boys can take care of themselves ; 
to interfere with women making their own bargain han- 
dicaps them against the men, 16,988; if any change 
make it 57 hours, 103 per day, and no Saturday work 
after 2; retain privilege of Act of 1871 respecting 
atmospheric influence; no restriction as to meal hours, 
16,988. Begin at 6, 16,989. Legal hours’ are 60, but 
practically only work 57 hours in accordance with a 
voluntary reduction agreed to with the workpeople, 
16,990-992 ; 57 hours the outside to give half an hour on 
Saturday in case of press of work at closing hour, 16,993 ; 
562 hours a day with half hour for incomplete process 
would do, 16,994; but work being continuous desire no 
hard and fast meals time, 16,994; do not ask to work 
overtime for breakage, but want atmospheric modifica- 
tions in Act of 1871 maintained, which allows making 
up time up to 60 hours one week, 16,995-997, 16,999- 
17,004. Spinning and bleaching are carried on in some 
establishments, but are quite distinct works, 17,006-7 ; 
so much so that the spinning-mill does not bring the 
bleachworks under the Textile Act, 17,008; spins flax, 
17,099 ;, description of process of heckling, 17,010; pro- 
cess does not create so much dust by machinery as by 
hand, 17,011; people do not inhale it as when formerly 
done by hand, 17,011; does no wet spinning, 17,013 : 
description of carding, 17,013 ; nothing objectionable in 
process except a little dust, 17,0]4. Has no stove-room 
where young people work, and women work at day spin- 
ning only in ordinary temperature, 17,015-016. Men 
are employed carrying yarns to be dried at stoves, but 
not during time of heat, they may carry the material in 
and out, 17,017. Stoppage by drought or flooa would 
be a great hardship if water-muills prohibited making up 
time on account of; millowners sought the place for its 
water not its coal, and would be driven elsewhere, 17,018 ; 
one hour per day would be sufficient in case of want of 
water or flood, 17,019, 17,027; never worked all night, 
17,020-22 ; in making up for drought, one hour a day 
not sufficient, though better than nothing; but different 
parts of machinery would work alternately, 17,023-24, 
17,027-28. In Forfarshire and district there was no 
abuse of the privilege, hence the hardship of recent inter- 
ference, 17,025, Not much concerned personally, because 
uses supplementary steam power, but has not much 
occasion to use it, 17,026; during drought of 1875, Blair- 
gowrie mills very short of water for three or four months, 
17,029 ; during long drought there are months when only 
one third or one half of works can be driven, 17,030; 
has enough water for that, 17,031; but working by shifts 
cannot turn out entirely the same amount of business; 
mill owners will not resort to it unless compelled, 17,032. 
Approves of half-timers, 17,032; most of those employed 
have had previous education, 17,033; during last two 
years all have passed the Government education inspector ; 
none rejected, 17,033. Formerly got over dinner hour 
difficulty by sending one set out at 12, and experienced 
no inconvenience, but for a year have tried alternate days, 
17,034; they worked 6 till 9 and 10 to 12, making five 
hours, 17,035; the children who came in at 12 went to 
dinner at 2,17,036; resuming work again at 3, 17,037; 
knowing school hours were from 9 to 12, 17,038; they 
left school at 12 to go to the works, and the works a 
little before 12 to go to the school, distant a quarter of a 
mile, 17,039-40. Alternate system does not work so 
well as regards progress, 17,041; school not wholly 
attended by half-timers, 17,042. 


CAREY, CHARLES, Dustin; Topacco Prrzk Manvu- 
FACTURER. See BROWN, GEORGE, 


CARLESS, JOHN, Birmincuam; Honttow Ware 
Worker. See BISHOP, W. 


CARLISLE, J., Mancurester; PAPERMAKER. See 
WRIGLEY, E. 


CARMICHAEL, PETER, Dunpex, and another; rrom 
BaxtER BrorueRs, FLAX SPINNERS: 

Personal, 17,146-147. Hands employed about 4,000 
with 700 or 740 half-timers, 17,148-150. Has no in- 
superable difficulty with half-timers, 17,151-153; can 
secure their regular attendance at school, 17,154 ; works 
on the half-day system as preferable, 17,155. Raising 
age of beginners to 10 may affect juvenile labour market 
and perhaps trade, 17,156-158. Prohibition by present 
law as to employment of women and children during 
meal hours for sweeping and cleaning an unnecessary 
interference, 17,159-160; sweeping and cleaning are as 
a consequence toa great extent left undone, 17,161 ; it is 
not proper work for men, 17,162; has been a grievance 
since Factory Act of 1844, 17,163, Have managed to 
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CARMICHAEL, P.—cont. CARTLEDGE, H.—cont. 


clean, but when done when people present creates dust 
and confusion, 17,165. Prior to Act of 1874 never em- 
ployed children for cleaning, 17,166. In some work but 
not in others up to 380th June 1875, inspector allowed 
women to clean machinery during meal hours, 17,167. 
lt was inspector’s refusal caused the difficulty, 17,168 ; 
two classes shouldbe allowed for oiling as well as sweeping, 
17,168. According to Mr. Redgrave, a process is, in law, 
going on though the loom has stopped; holding the 
contrary view allowed people to take their meals in 
factory and clean machinery when looms stopped, 17,169. 


CARR, H., Guascow; Biscurr MANUFACTURER: 


Is a member of Carr and Co., bread and biscuit bakers, 
Carlisle, 15,906. ‘The packing room, but not the bake- 
house where baking is actually carried on, is under the 
factory inspectors, so that in one part hours are strictly 
regulated, in another they are not so, 15,906-907. In 
the biscuit manufacture more than half the employés 
are young persons above 13 in conformity with school 
board rules; 16 would be rather too old, 15,928; for- 
merly had their own rules without legal check, 15,909- 
913. Under Bakehouse Regulation Act the hours are 
from 5 a.m. to9 p.m., 15,914. Would not object to 
whole establishment being placed under Bakehouse 
Regulation Act, 15,915. Would not object to Factory 
Act hours as regards young persons under 18, except so 
far as the business is a season business; busiest time in 
summer, when they work overtime, but the short time 
in ’winter exceeds overtime in summer; were overtime 
forbidden would require more hands, and slack season 
short time would be increased, 15,916. The ordinary 
hours are 54; in busy time eight to 10 hours a wee 
extra ; but never exceed 64 hours, 15,917-920. During 
busy seasons all hands must work equal hours, even 
young persons down to 13, 15,922. ‘lwo hours a day 
extra would suffice, or 96 hours in the season, but 
not more than 10 per week, 15,924. . 563 hours per 
week with an extra hour or two in busy season would 
not be inconvenient; does not know whether it would 
inconvenience lesser establishments, 15,927. Sometimes 
work three or four hours overtime, from 4 a.m. till 6 or 
7 p.m., with two hours for meals, or if later than 7 p.m., 
two and a half; in 15 hours a day there are two 
hours for meals, 15,929-934. Never work at night in 
baking department, except occasionally till 9 p.m. ; adult 
bakers begin at 4 a.m., but not boys; till the law became 
understood occasionally employed boys of 16 at 4 a.m., 

_19,935-943. If put under the Factory Act should have 
liberty to employ boys of 15 or 16 from 4 am. Men 
and apprentices should work together; two days in the 
week would suffice, 15,945-949. Persons working long 
hours two days a week work from nine to 10 hours the 
remaining days, 15,950. These modifications necessary 
from perishable nature of the goods; biscuits will keep 
well sealed up, but trade requires fresh supplies every 
two or three weeks ; should not be more than six weeks 
old, 15,954—957. Girls and women employed in packing ; 
only girls in biscuit department; neither in bakehouse, 
15,952-953. In the bakehouse young persons work 
ordinary days, 9 to 10 hours a day, beginning at 6 a.m. 
till 5, 6, or 7 p.m., with two hours for meals; in the 
bread bakehouse they cease work at 1 on Saturday, 
15,958-964. It may have happened, according to state- 
ment quoted, that children, apparently 13 but really 11, 
not allowed to work in packing rooms have been sent into 
bakehouse in one establishment, but not frequently, 
15,965-971. Uniformity of meals as fixed by Factory 
Act would be inconvenient on process being a continuous 
one, 15,972-973. Young persons and children employed 
in taking out biscuits, 15,972. ‘Total number of boys 
and girls employed about 150; in bread department not 
more than five or six boys, 15,974-15,977. 


CARRINGTON, W., Mancuesrer; DepuTATION oF 
Denton Har Makers. See TAYLOR, M. 


CARTER, JOHN, Wo.tveruampron; OPERATIVE 
Guass Worker. See PACKWOOD, W. H. 


CARTLEDGE, HENRY. and another, Hanuny; Depu- 
‘TATION FROM TowN CouNCcIL : 

Mr. Cartledge, the mayor of Hanley, 10,610. Most 
of the trades of the district come under Acts of 1864 and 
1867. The law is well obeyed, 10,620-625. he Act of 
1867 was more advantageous to the workers in workshops 
than the Act of 1871, which took away the power of the 
local authority and vested it in the Government, 10,626— 
627. Since the passing of the Factory and Workshops 
Regulation Act, 1867, there have been considerable im- 
provements in the sanitary state of the small works, 


10,634-637. ‘The children may be more healthy, but not 
more moral, 10,638-639 ; the mingling of the sexes in 
workshops has proved unfavourable to their moral con- 
dition, 10,639-641. There should not be any further 
restriction on female labour, 10,642-646. The hours of 
work for children employed in trades other than textile 
are not too long, 10,647; and should not be reduced, 
10,648. Children before beginning full time at 13 
should pass a certain standard, and a lower standard 
before being allowed to work as all half time, 10,655-662. 
See no objection to the regulations as to hours of the 
Workshops Acts and the Factory Acts being assimilated, 
with the option of working between six and six, seven and 
seven, or eight and eight, 10,665-667 ; and if that were 
the law it should be administered by the central autho- 
rity rather than the local authority, 10,688-671; and 
consider that one sub-inspector would be able to admi- 
nister the law throughout Hanley, 10,672-676; or even 
a more extensive district, 10,677; but more restricted 
than the present district of the inspector of factories, 
10,678-679. 


CARVER, FREDERICK, Norrincuam; Laczt Mrr- 


CHANT: 

Is president of the Lace Merchants Association ; 
employs 634 women or young persons; details of his 
trade, 7914-7916. Considers Workshop Acts are a 
dead letter as regards warehouses employing under 50 
hands; opinions as to ages at which children should 
porte full-timers, 7917-7920. Details of his business, 
7921, 


CHALLONER,CHARLES EDWARD, Hanuny ; Depu- 


TATION FROM Town CounciL. 
HENRY. 


See CARTLEDGE, 


CHAMBERLAIN, ARTHUR, Birmincuam; Brass- 


FOUNDER: 

Employs women whenever able, 4955 ; in brass turning, 
&c. 4956; will undertake any work in factories, 4957. 
Casting not desirable employment, 4959. Women should 
have free choice of occupation; restrictions on labour 
prevent this, 4960-64. Lowest class only take to cast- 
ing or brickmaking, 4961. Present rules produce low 
wages and unsuitable employments, 4965; encourages 
employment of men, 4966. Limitation of hours excludes 
women, 4968 ; formerly no restrictions, 4969 ; not 
excluded from trades mm which they were formerly 
employed, 4970 ; not less employed, 4972-81; but less 
profitably, 4973. Wages of women, 4974; very little 
increased in hardware trades, 4976-77. Restrictions 
under Factory Acts have excluded the employment of 
women in any trades, but would have been employed in 
many more, 4978. Restrictions on hours of labour, 
4982-86. Would employ women not under the Factory 
Act if any change were wanted in hours of labours, 
4987. Women will not come early, 4988. Men begin 
early, 4990; want to begin earlier, 4991 ; get better paid 
and women disregarded, 4992. Statistics connected with 
diseases of women; harder worked at home than in 
factories, 4994-95. Improvement of women by legisla- 
tion, 4996. Proportion of women employed in factories 
not known, 4997. Women substituted for men on 
account of strikes. Future legislation often prevents it, 
4999. Employed on men’s work, 5000; not heavy, 
5001; nor lifting of heavy weights, 5002. Not un- 
becoming for female labour, 5004. No female casters, 
5005, All heavy work done by men, or machinery, 
5006; never heard of women doing such work, 5007 ; 
women compelled to do so by the idleness of men, 
5008-09 ; interference of legislation called for, 5010; 
women should be placed on the same footing as men to 
prevent such a course, 5011; great numbers would be 
employed in the brass foundries if restrictions, were 
removed, 5013; present hours of labours, and the im- 
possibility of overtime prevents, 5015 ; elasticity of hours 
reduces this ; uncertainty as to legislation remains, 5016. 


- Women employed in tewtile districts worse off than 


before, 5019-20. Women working, when men remain 
idle, should be restricted altogether, 5023. Would not 
force the men to work, 5024. Wages in the polishing 
trades, 5025-26. Hours, 5027. Competition amongst 
women reduces their wages, 5028-30. Men would 
exclude women from work if able, 5031. Harm done by 
legislation to women is greatly aggravated by the action 
of the men. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Mrs. A., BrrMiInGHAM ; DepuTaTIon 


or Lapies. See STURGE, Miss. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Miss.C., BinmincHam; DepuTarion 


or Lapiges. See STURGE, Miss. 
Ge 3 
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CHAMBERLAIN, Miss, BrrminguaM; ' DmpuTATION 


CHAMBERLAIN, J.—cont. 


oF Lapigs. See STURGE, Miss. 


CHAMBERLAIN, JOSEPH, Bramincuam, and others ; 
REPRESENTING BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL BoaRD: | 


Half-Timers should commence at 10 instead of 8, and 
should have passed Standard II. 

Full-Timers should commence at 14 instead of 13 unless 
they have previously passed not lessthan Standard IV., 
5250. Standard II. should be insisted on before any child 
commences work, 5251. Would not hinder the employ- 
ment of any’ child of ordinary attainments, 5253. 
Children of 9 years ought not to be employed.  Half- 
timers should be allowed to work three whole days or 
five half days, 5254, or better still, to’ work alternate 
weeks mornings and afternoons. ~ Work both before and 
after school at present, 5255. - Would prefer three whole 
days for work, 5256. Should work on Saturday morn- 
mgs, 5257. . 

Employment of Children in Pantomimes.—Unsuitable, 
and should, if possible, be prevented, 5258. ' Injurious, 
5259. Occupied from three to four months, 5262. 
Children employed till 11 or 12 at night; 5263;' Perhaps 
not kept to the end of the performance, 5264. Should 
attend a ‘board school, or an. efficient school, approved 
by the board, and certificate of attendance should state 
that this has been the ‘case, 5265..; The teacher to be 
responsible for, this, 5267. The words “or. any part 
of a week’ to be added to clause 14, section 1. of the 
Workshops Act, 5269. Difficulties caused. by the 
irregular attendance of half-timers, 5272. Conditions of 
the Education Act over-ride those of the Workshops 
Act, 5274-77. Cannot require’ the ‘half-time attendance 
to be on successive’ days where children’ are attending 
Workshops, 5276. Law should be altered so as to be 
entirely consistent with the Education, Act. No difficulty 
found in working the compulsory clauses. No complaint 
of any injustice, 5280. Disinclination on the part of the 
parents, to, send their children to school, 5281. Now 
sent, without any. difficulty, 5282. In consequence of 
the application of compulsion parents recognise their 
obligation, 5283. Convictions for not sending children 
to school will soon be rare asin Prussia, 5284. 

Recommendation of test prior to. employment, depen- 

dent upon.2’ general system of compulsion throughout 
the country, 5285. . Objection. of schoolmasters to half- 
timers,.5287. Objections to attendance only.jn after- 
noons on half) days, 5288... Girls only Jearn sewing, 
5289... Half-time will be effectual,.as more are em- 
ployed. now, 5292. If ‘employed alternate days they 
would. be more profitable, 5293.. Number of half-timers 
increasing, 5294... When they have had previous edu- 
cation can hold, their own with the general run of 
scholars, 5295. No child to be employed under 10 years, 
no matter what its educational) position may be, 5296. 
Clashing of the Education and Factory Acts, 5297. No 
schools’ where ‘the. majority .of boys are. half-timers, 
5299-5301. Desirable to have hours of labour from 7 to 
7, not 60 6, 5302.. Suit the habit of. the trades, 5203. 
Probably hours would be 8 to 7; 5304... In fayour,of the 
Actas regards half-times, school attendance, and the 
hours between which the hours of labour must be, 4305. 
Four-and-a-half. hours spell. of work for women and 
children instead of five hours, a, mistake, 53063 more 
advantageous to workpeople to come.late, 5307. Launch 
time allowed, 5308.’ No break should be» allowed with 
five hours spell, 5309. Reduction, of. hours of labour 
for women to 56% would in the end. prove an advantage, 
as there would be a greater demand for. women, and 
their wages would increase, 5310... Rate . of, women’s 
labour has increased in Birmingham in the. last 10 
years, 5311, probably 20 to 25 per cent., 5312. . Price 
of women’s labour also increased, 5313,,5314. : Substi- 
tution of male labour for female would: not. answer, 
5315. Not likely to be the, case in retail, shops, owing 
to difference in wages, 5316. Harly closing must entail 
some loss to tradesmen, unless ali. do it, 5317.) At 
present most close at 7, 5318. Shops in poorer neigh- 
bourhoods do keep open late, but wages are now often 
paid. on Thursdays or Fridays,, 5319. Shops closed 
much earlier than was the, practice 20:years ago, 5320. 

Ageregate’ hours of work ‘in: most» trades: less now 
than required by the Act of 1874; 5322.0. 

Hours’ fixed by it would’ not’ place’ restrictions in a 
great number of cases, but different in workshops, 5325. 

» Restrictions on labour of women, prevents their employ- 
ment in letter-press trades, as they are not, allowed to 
work overtime. Other cases occur where it would be 
indecent and immoral, 5324,'5825. The Act’ pidctically 
excludes the employment ‘of ‘women ini: dettérspress 


FACTORY, AND, WORKSHOPS, AGTS. ,COMMISSION : 


be educated, 5335... Do. not avail themselves of the ex- 
isting opportunities of education, 5336. More important 
to educate, a child between 10,.and 11 than to initiate it 
into labour, 5337... Education far more important of the 
two. At.13 itis a most.difficult thing to, educate an 
utterly ignorant child, 5338., Any feeling against. addi- 
tional restrictions.on children’s labour would die out, 
5339. Education. no. penalty on labour, 5341. _Per- 
sonally approves of workshops beg brought. under the 
provisions .of the Factory Act.,.'The choice. really. is 
between the convenience of parents who. neglect the 
education of their children, and. the welfare of all. chil- 
dren for the future. . Bring up an educated generation, 
and the difficulty would cease in the next, 5343,,... - 
Postponing the year when. any, further, restrictions as 
to age for employment of children should come into 
effect. would not be much use, 5345... Education. test 
should be applied to all children, including errand boys, 
5347. Children pursuing “ nondescript’’—e.g. canal boys, 
hawking, driving carts, &c.—trades can now be, dealt 
with under the Education Act, 5348. Employment. of 
children, who are remunerated, should. be; regulated, 
5349. Could be done by the inspectors of .the.School 
Board, 5350, Arrangements with, regard. to attendance 
at school of children cannot be carried, out) by the school 
authorities, unless the penalties be altered, 5352, Ex- 
tension, of the Acts, unless there, is. a’ preliminary 
educational test, must) work mischievously for education. 
No boys allowed: to be. errand. boys under 13,.5352.: If 
the Acts are extended and children allowed to work half- 
time, their time) of attendance at school is. diminished. 
5354. Duties of the School Board Committee. Half- 
timers a very small proportion of the children, 5355. 
Number increasing in the schools, 5356.......-.4)., 


CHANCE, JOHN H., West Bromwicn ; WinboweLass 


MANUFACTURERS: Pee inar=Ps 
Employ about 70 women, 6779 ; and 350. men, 6780. 
No half-timers,. they are not. suitable to the trade, 6781. 
Hours of labour for women, 8+to 12.30, and, 1.30 to 5, 
6782. Chiefly do piece-work ; leave a little before \the 
men so as not to go out together, 6783. Always end work 
before 6, 6784.. Hours quite sufficient; some work 51 
hours, and some 42 hours a week, 6785. Hours for, the 
lads vary ;'a few work 54 hours, they.are on the.9 hours 
system, the same as, the men; glass-house boys. work 
partly by night and partly by day, 6786... Work. four 
turns a week of 10 or, 11 hours, each in the:case of | the 
blow-glass makers, 6787. .. Take their.meals,as,they,.can ; 
when half through the work they. stop: for their meals, 
6788. Work under. the second ification,...6789. 
Work by shifts in the flattening. process, :6790:; Under 
the second alternative of the second modification, .6792. 
Other , glass, works of the same. description..work ;much 
the same way, 6793... Work overtime in some, branches, 
but not to recover lost time, 6794. ;Not im ‘the glass 
houses, only in’ the warehouses, 6795. 60 hours, a, week 
is quite enough for boys; have worked beyond..with 
permission, 6796. The two existing modifications are 
necessary, 6797... Boys:assist generally ; carry glass into 
the warehouses ; never carry pipes when they have any- 
thing on; run errands, &c., 6798. Do not go on the 
stages to assist in the hot work, only very’ few do,'6799. 
No complaints to make on account of the present law, 
6800. Prefers 60 hours a week as of old than 563; does 
not work more than 54 as arule; nottoo much for the 
lads, 6801. In the glasshouses and in the warehouses 
for boys on day.wonk, 6802s. 0) ( ibit EOE AG 
Could go back to: 60: hours ’by an’ agreement: with the 
men; when trade'was good, there:was demand for 54 
hours, and it.was conceded ;, may; get it back; by. and, by, 
6803. 54 hours rules'a great portion.of the hardware 
trades, 6804, /.If,trade got. slack and. wages ,came down, 
may go back to.60, hours,s boys under 14 to be emp 
as half-timers; would be very: inconvenient, 


lishing) an. .educational,'standard ati present 5 
strong and healthy.enough,at 13 to do ‘the ~work, 6808, 


» 
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CHANCE, J. H.—cont. TAR 
rk ‘up to a standard in a few years, but cannot 
ct it Now, 6809. psroatda 


~ In four or five years time, 6810. “Then employ them 
at Te tet ne test, 6811. Workshops Act should 
“be assimnilated to the Factory Act, 6813. With modifi- 
‘cations in certain trades, 6814. Liberties allowed to 
workshops and not to factories should be curtailed, 6816. 
“Have no workshops, 6819. 


CHANCE, W. E., West Bromwicu; Cotourrep SHEET 
~Giass, AND Giass SHADE MAKER: 
 Employs no women, 6822. '12 young persons, 6823, 
“and no half-timers, 6824. Work either with five shifts 
_of 12 hours, or six shifts of 10 hours, 6825. The three 
aia ee of the Act are necessary to the trade, 6826. 
‘Five turns of 12 hours are necessary in flattening, and 
four turns of 10 or 11 hours are required in blowing glass, 
6827." Agrees in every particular with the'evidence given 
“by Mr. John, H. Chance; samé sort of business, only he 
makes what his cousin does not make, and’ vice versa, 


-Conld not ae without the’ médifications'; foreigners 
work on Sunday, and that is the difficulty; they get 
five, sometimes six meltings a week, and here they cannot 
Be te five 3 use larger crucibles to meet the difference, 
ic pore 
CHARLESWORTH, Mrs. M., Saerrizxp, and others ; 
“REPRESENTING OPERATIVES : 
bic: The law’ has not interfered with our labour in any way, 
and so:far it is satisfactory, but we object to any further 
restrictions ‘on women’s labour, 12;351—404. 
i ROTA giedt | 4 
CHARLTON, HENRY, Mancunsrer; CALENDERER. 
See WILLIAMS, HENRY. 
CHARTERIS, M.,. Guascow; Crrriryine SurcEon. 
See. ATSON, Dr. EB... 


CHEETHAM, J. ; Mancursrnr, DrruraTIon oF DEn- 
TON Har Makers. See'TAYLOR, M. 


CHEETHAM, J. T., Mancuesrer; Corron Mrun 
OwNER, STALEYBRIDGE: 

. Desirows'to speak on recent evidence of schoolmasters 
Peano ateee ance of half-timers; restriction to one 
school secures regularity and counteracts migration ; 
position of his firm; schoolmaster, not parents, dis- 
satisfied, 10,106-107. Feelings of Roman Catholics as 
to unseéctarian schools; Protestant children’ allowed to 
attend one’ school, Catholics another, 10,108-112, 
10,117-119. Advantage of a half-time over a mixed 

‘school, 10/114; approves of raising the age of half- 
timers ; ‘interfering with ages does not concern the cotton 
industry. iL jot g’ 
CHRISTOPHERS, WILLIAM, Newrorr; Member or 

Scwoor Boarp: — 

_ Newspaper publisher, 14,309; member of the school 
board, and chairman of the committee for compulsory 
powers, 14,310. School board established neariy five 
years, 14,311 ; the compulsory section adopted a few 
months after its establishment, 14,312. A good approach 
is made to what is required in the way of bringing chil- 
Bie aga 14,313-317. The test imposed in respect 
of aL attending textile factories, that in order to 
“work + Iictime at 13 they must pass the 4th standard, 
‘is one that most children could pass at that age, if they 
‘had been brought under the provisions of the Education 

“Acct, ‘14,320 ; But at present it would exclude a large 
proportion of the children from employment if imposed, 

14,321. Children between the ages of 10 and 13 are, 
under the Education Act, exempted from attendance at 
school upon passing a certain examination, 14,322-325. 

“Many persons attempt te evade the provisions of the 

Education Act, 14,328; but after a reasonable time they 

will be sufficiently enforced, 14,329. . 


CHRISTIE, JAMES, DunDEE; DEpuTATIoN EaRLy 
' Cuostne Association. See LEE, DAVID. 


CLARK, T.. R., Leens; Dupuration CHAMBER OF 
Commurce, See BARRAN, Arperman JOHN. 


: 


CLARK, C. F., WonvErnanbron ; Master Hounow ' 


Ware MANUFACTURER: _ 

., Employer in the hollow-ware jtrade, 11,710; would 
object to the age of full timers being raised from, 13 to 
14. Mic hare ulty. in,.getting.. children. now, 
/M,7125 if children kept Renee 8 I hey vil not 

come to dirty work in the e llieries, 11,713. Employ a 
Ee taieen s, but there is some difficulty in doing so, 
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CLARKE, C. F.—cont. 

11 714-718, 11,745; do not think it unreasonable that 
children should:be obliged to passa moderate examina- 
tion before going to full time at. 13. If school certificate 
and books abolished, the half-time system would work 
well, 11,721. Suggest that boys might be employed at 
night, in eight-hour turns, in. enamelling, 11,722-725 ; 
have no lead in the enamel, 11,726; though others in 
the trade use lead, 11,727; nothing deleterious in our 
enamelling process, 11,743); people generaily very healthy, 
11,744 ; it might be possible to give this privilege to the 
trade with the provision that lead is not: used, 11,728. 
Complains of a workman not being allowed to deduct 
his son’s wages in) making return for income tax when 
son in his employment, 11,730-732.. Employ ‘women, 
11,733; would like'them to be able to work from 7 to 7, 
11,734-735 5 they work only nine anda half hours under 
any circumstances, 11,736. would like tobe able:to let 
some of the workpeople come from 6 to 6 and others from 
7 to 7, 11,737-/38; those who come at:7 go home to 
breakfast for half an hour, 11,741.. Do not know that 
it would suit as well for the workpeople to work in only 
two turns, though it might, 11,742. Find it inconvenient 
to give a holiday on Good Friday, 11,739 ;. would rather 
give a holiday on Whit Monday, 11,740. 


CLARKH, Rev. ADAM, Hanuny; Vicar or Loncron: 
The inhabitants of Longton’ chiefly potters’ and 
colliers, 10,556... Miners’ children, who are half-timers, 
attend school better than the potters’ children, 10,557— 
509. The pottery works employ many half-timers, 
10,561. Have two schools, a half-time boys’ and girls’ 
school, andl a whole time boys’ and _ girls’ school, 
10,562-563, The half-time system has greatly improved 
education, 10,564-565. The compulsory byelaws of the 
school board in Longton are strictly enforced, 10,566— 
569. Children should not be allowed to be employed full 
time under 14, unless they can pass a’ certain standard, 
nor to work half time unless they could passin the second 
standard, 10,570-571, 10,586-592, 10,604-609. The 
half-day system generally adopted for half-timers, 10,577 
580; the alternate day system would be most unde- 
sirable, 10,581, 10,598-601. \ The personal morality of 
women in Longton is superior to that in the agricultural 
parts of England, 10,594. ‘The women have not become 
more demoralised since the passing of the factory legis- 
lation, 10,595. 


CLEGG, WILLIAM, Lonpon; Paprrer STAINER: 
Ts a member of firm Carlisle and Clegg, 3435; believes 
is under the Act 1864, but his board says 1867, 3478. 
Employs about 190 hands, of which 88 boys above 13; 
have no half-timers, women or girls, 3456-37. Hands 
divided into two classes, one makes paper-hangings pro- 
duced by machinery, the other hand block printers, 3438. 
Block men are piece-workers, 3438 ; these will not come 
to work before 8.30 or 9 a.m. ; attempts at compulsion led 
to successful strike of three days, 5438 ; from 30th Septem- 
ber to Ist April leave off at 7 in machine department, 3439, 
3466; other months boys leave at 6, and men cannot 
work without boys, 3438; can save a little boy labour 
by using machinery, 3467. Desires both men and boys 
to work 8 to 8, 3439; would work on the whole 60 hours 
a week, 3441. As working only 10 hours the Act of 1874 
with season modifications would not suit ; machine men 
should keep to present hours; it is block men will not 
work 60 hours, 3461-62. Is a season trade thus, in 
summer produce samples for following year; in Septem- 
ber travellers go out; from Ist October to 30th February 
busy printing for stock, 3442; desires slight extension 
of time from these two dates, 3442. After February 
begins to slack, 3443; desire 103 hours, half day Saturday, 
making 60 hours, working 8 to 8, 3444; and some over- 
time in busiest season, 3445. Machine department 
hardest, but not excessive, for young persons ; who must 
be guide, 3446, 3448. Boys either serve or take paper 
from machine ; requires sustained attention, 3447, Meal 
times; gates opened at 10.30 for a quarter of an hour ; 
stop 12 to 1; again at 4, 3449. No loss or difficulty in 
stopping machinery, so give three breaks a day, 3450-52. 
The condition under Factory Act of only four and a half 
hours without break for young persons. presents no 
difficulty, 3453. Some trades like working five or six 
hours without break, 3454.. Hand block department the 
most troublesome; difficult to get men; frequent adver- 
tising produced none, though average earnings 2/. 10s. a 
week, 3454; cannot account for it otherwise than by 
"dislike of parents to. the trade; have no regular appren- 
fices, 3463; boy servers grow up to trade, 3463-64 ; 
block printing will'die out; French do it better, 3465 ; 
‘business not particularly unhealthy, 3455. ‘merald 
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green, which public will have, effect men and boys over 
body and in armpits, 3455. Emerald green is arsenic 
and copper, 3456. No cases of salivation or loose teeth, 
3457-58. No medical advice for effects of arsenic, but 
business with arsenic declining, 3459, 3477 ; people prefer 
non-arsenical paper, 3459. Young persons not employed 
in emerald green paper staining so as to injure health, 
3472-43 ; the effects not permanent; one man has 
worked 60 years without being affected, 3474 ; the makers 
of the colour suffer horribly, 3475. Laborious work to 
hand men; heavy blocks to lift; has fitted india-rubber 
tube to reduce weight, 3460. If young persons were 
placed under Act of 1874, hours being 56 instead of 60, 
production not wages would be reduced, 3468; could 
not do equal work in shorter hours, 3469. Has no 
complaint with present law as regards machine men, 
3470; want to secure boys stopping longer, which would 
keep their masters; they commence together; boys do 
nothing till men come, 3471. 


CLOSE, Mrs. SARAH, Bristot; OprratTivE CLoTH 
Worker. See MARLING, WILLIAM HENRY. 


CLOSE, WILLIAM JOHN, Brurastr; Oprrative 
BLEACHER. See SHAW, JOHN. 


CLOUGH, JOHN, Lrreps; Represenrinc BRADroRD 
CHAMBER oF ComMERcE, See STEAD, CHARLES. 


CLOUGH, M. P., Lreps; ScnoooutmastTEer. See KING, 
FREDERICK, D. 


GOOLE, SAMUEL, Hanuty ; Fuint Guass MANurFAC- 
TURER : 

Object to the age for boys employed in the trade being 
raised to 14 as in Act of 1874, 10,949-951. Satisfied 
with the present age of 13, 10,952-953. It requires 
many years to learn the trade, 10,954. Have no ob- 
jection to an education test for boys of 13, 10,955-956. 
Object to boys not being allowed to work at night, 
10,956, 10,964-965. Work 54 hours a week in the 
glass cutting, and an average of 48 hours a week in the 
glass blowing, 10,958; in no case do the hours of work 
exceed 54 a week, 10,961 ;. are allowed to work 60 hours, 
10,962 ; as regards the number of hours in the week 
have no objection to come under Act of 1874, 10,963. 


COLES, ROBERT WILLIAM, Lonpon; AssisTantT 
Inspector or FACTORIES : A 
Am one of the assistant inspectors of factories, and have 
been 20 years in the department, 1994-96. District is 
from Carlisle to Manchester, taking the whole of the 
towns excepting two in Lancashire, together with the 
manufacturing towns in Westmoreland and Cumberland 
and certain large ironworks on the Solway Firth, 1997. 
Seven sub-inspectors, who report to me, and I to the 
chief inspector, 1998-99. “Do not as arule authorise pro- 
secutions without reference to the inspector, 2000. States 
his duties and mode of carrying on the work, 2001-5. 
Question as to the assimilation of legislation under the 
different Factory Acts; considers the present Workshops 
Act unworkable, and would place all workshops under 
the Factory Extension Act, 1867, and that Act consoli- 
dated with Textile Act, 1874, as regards hours of work of 
women, young persons, and children, age of commencing 
work, and regulations as to schools, 2006-8; gives in- 
stances of the necessity of assimilating the Acts, 2009. 
Would except “ season trades,” but would not give them 
power to work overtime ; gives his opinions as to the mo- 
difications of the regulations of the Factory Act, 1874, 
to suit the requirements of “season trades,’ which are 
tailors, dress, mantle, and paletOt makers, milliners, shirt 
and shirt collar makers, hat, cap, and bonnet makers, 
boot and shoe makers, manufacturers of braid fringe and 
fancy trimmings by hand, fancy box makers, artificial 
flower makers, shirt and underclothing manufacturers, 
umbrella and parasol manufacturers, feather cleaners, and 
artificial flower manufacturers; modification required 
also as to the preserve and jam manufacturers, fish curers, 
and bakers, 2010-18. Wholesale houses, and jarge 
biscuit factories to be brought under the Act, 2019. Sub- 
inspectors not able thoroughly to inspect workshops 
according to Workshops Act, 1867; have difficulty in 
detecting irregularities as to hours of labour, school 
attendance, 2020-23. The 10 hours a week school attend- 
ance not always fulfilled, and want of a prescribed form 
of certificate under the Workshops Act prevents inspec- 
tors ascertaining whether the hours have been kept, 
2024-25. No employments under the Workshops Act 
which could not be brought under the Factory Act, 2026 ; 
all works where children are employed to be brought in 
also, 2027-29. No difference to be made on account of 
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the smaller numbers employed in a workshop, 2030. A 
register, of all protected persons to be kept in the same 
manner as under the Factory Act, 2031-34. Certifying sur- 
geon’s certificate as to age, even if age was ascertained from 
the registrar, should be retained and children examined at 
place of employment, 2035-38. Workshops to be visited 
and a fixed fee for the certifying surgeon, 2039-41 ; 
certificate of birth to be admitted ; scale of certifying sur- 
geon’s fees, 2042. Certifying surgeons not to attend to 
the sanitary regulations or have more. power, 2043-45. 
Anomalies between the Workshops and the Factory Acts 
as they now exist. (1.) Certifying surgeon does not at- 
tend to pass hands at workshop, master therefore haying 
taken a boy, believing what the boy has stated as to his 
age, finds on the certificate of birth being got that the 
boy is under 13, and is liable to prosecution, because he 
cannot make the boy produce the certificate, which costs 
2s. 6d. in lieu of the 1s, under the Factory Act.  (2.) 
Young persons and children can be employed on 
Good Friday, Christmas Day in workshops, whereas 
in factories they cannot. (3.) A child can be employed 
morning and afternoon provided six and a half hours is only 
made, whereas in factories no child working before 12 
at noon can be employed after 1. (4.) The attendance 
at school. of 10 hours a week in lieu of half-time, 2046- 
47. The 10 hours attendances most unsatisfactory; anothe r 
anomaly mentioned, that a master under the Workshops 
Act may employ a child 14 days before he is liable for 
the neglect of the child’s schooling, whereas under the 
Factory Act seven days is the time. Acti) of 1874 does 
some harm instead of good to education, the age being 
next year 10 before work can be commenced; parents in 
manufacturing districts do not send their children to 
school before they can send them to work, so two years 
is lost ,where no school board exists, 2048. Remedy, 
half-timers on commencing to work half-time should, 
after next year, produce a certificate of No. 2 Standard, 
2049-50, Alternate day system not much adopted, © 
2051-54. Alternate day system bad, 2055. Uniform 
age, 10, as in Textile Act, for commencement of work, 
2056-57. No exceptions, 2058. Same rule for the 
agricultural districts, to be managed by local authorities, 
2059-61. Inspectors overworked, and would be unable 
to accomplish the enforcements of the law, 2062-63. 
Tew complaints against Textile Act of 1874, 2064. 
Hours of labour in workshops to be limited to Textile 
Act hours, 2065. No more diminution of hours under 
this than when the change was made from the old to the 
new Factory Act, 2066-68. Legal hours practically settle 
actual hours of work for men, 2069-71. Employers 
cannot do without women and children, even if hours 
of work were shortened, 2072-74. Shops excepted out 
of the Act, 2075. Boys working at night should be 14 
years old in lieu of 13, 2076. Boys above 12 can work 
under to be prevented by putting Metalliferous Mines 
Act under Factory Act, 2078-80. Reason for this, 
greater uniformity, 2081. Question as to tne effect on 
trades ; considers that as the cotton trade does not suffer 
from this large diminution in the hours of labour, other 
trades would not, 2082. Large quarries in district, 2083. 
Considers them under Workshops Act, but in one case 
only has enforced it, 2084-86. Would apply Factory 
Act, 1874, 2086-87. Factory inspectors can do all 
work in quarries, &c., above ground, 2089. Slight ac- 
quaintance with brick making, 2090-91. ‘Three lucifer 
match factories in district, unhealthy, but better since 
factory legislation; children half-timers begin at eight 
years old, 2092-94. Percussion-cap makers, also cart- 
ridge makers; should come under the Factory Act, 2095- 
98. The following trades also to be brought under the 
provisions of the Factory Act :—Paper stainers, paper 
manufacturers, glass and tobacco manufacturers, letter- 
press printing works and bookbinders ;-in the latter orks 
a modification isin Act of 1867 for women and young 
persons, 2099-2106, Could not limit age or interfere 
as to children working in private houses, 2107. Ditfer- 
ence as to what is to be considered a domestic occupation 
or a small workshop ; would define it as a place where 
people work for hire, 2108-9; do not know Sheffield 
district, 2110. Fustian cutters, &c. employ their own 
children ; interference by inspectors under provisions of 
the Workshops Act, 2111-12. When less than 10 are 
employed, would not require a certificate for any child ; 
ground of this distinction, cheapness, 2113-16. Inspectors 
could not examine certificates of errand boys, &c. ; must 
come under the school board, 2117. Injustice where 
no school board, 2118. Age at Wigan commencing 
work in mills, 9; leave mills for mines after 12, 2119- 
23. Restriction to be placed on hours of labour done 


by women, whether healthy or unhealthy employment, 
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2127. Workshops’ inspection, large ones annually, 
others once in 18 months where many children are em- 
ployed, 2127-30. Sanitary state of factories, inspectors 
require more power, 2131-34. Specifies powers required, 
viz., power to order any nuisance to be removed or 
ameliorated ; to do away with any other impurities about 
the factories; power given under Act of 1867 not being 
sufficient, 2135-40. Nuisance inspector has power 
under the Public Health Act, 2141-42. Inspector has 
less power over workshops, 2143. Right of entry to 
workshops should be given to inspector ; case of his being 
obstructed in his duty, and having waited proper time ; 
magistrate dismissed case, as one of the employers there 
might have locked the inspector out, a master not being 
liable fur the acts of one of his servants. Factory Act 
renders master liable, but not the Workshops Act, 2144. 
Not many trades carried on in homes, 2145. Question 
as to further cbservations; states with regard to children 
having to work half-time being required to produce a 
certificate of haying passed the standard, he thought 
Act of 1874 faulty in having raised the commencing age 
to a certain point, and that they had not taken any care 
of their education in places where there were no school 
boards. A schoolmaster, a practical man, says his 
numbers will be diminished. As they will not go to 
school before they go to work generally, and this Act 
will prevent children from going to school between 8 and 
10; the remedy would be an education test before 
admission to half-time, 2146-47. 


COLLINS, J. T., Brrmineuam, and another; Drpura- 
TION or Brass FounDERS: 

Employ women from 13 and upwards, 4417-18. Boys 
work under the men ; not half timers as a rule, 4419. 
Hours of work from 7 to 7; optional time of coming and 
going, 4420-2]. Cannot induce earlier arrival, 4422. 
Children leave at 6 except in the winter, 4423. Law 
should be altered to work from 7 to 7 always, 4424. 
Five hours spell to be preferred. Work not intermittent, 
4426. Inconvenient to work half times in two shifts. 
Prevents general adoption of half timers. Never be 
general, 4427. Assimilation of Acts and five hours’ spell 
desirable. Equal legislation for large and small, and 
the same for each, 4428, 4433, 4438. Small works not 
subject to same restrictions, 4429, Large number of 
small workshops, 4430. 10 hours a day and 563 in the 
week approved, 4431. Half timers to commence at nine 
years. Cease to be under the Act at 16. Not so many 
restrictions on young people, ‘Trade and means of 
production crippled in consequence, 4433. Boys received 
sufficient education at nine. Can improve at might 
schools. In future would be better looked after when 
young, 4434-35. Holiday on alternate Saturdays un- 
necessary. Surgeons certificate not wanted, 4436 (see 
4498), 4438. Boys required to commence earlier than 
men, 4439-40. Breakfast, 4442. Full timers at 13. 
Wrapping-up women kept later than others, 4443-46, 
Hours of work, 4444. At 6 as far as Tactory Act is 
concerned; factory works till 7 or 8 as it likes in case of 
the men, 4445. Some boys kept till half an hour later 
than closing time, 4446. Average hours 55. Piece work 
controls the time, 4449-50. Hours of wrapping-up 
women, 4451. Overtime for casting boys, 4452. Modifi- 
cation No. 18 retain ; Workshops Act discontinue; large 
and small to be under the Factory Act, 4453. Age of 
boys cease at 16,4454. Not many half timers between 
8 and 13 employed prior to 1867 Act; nor young persons, 
4455-57. Rarely employed before 10 or 11, or 11 or 12, 
4458. Plenty between 10 and 13 now, 4459. Alternate 
day system not suitable, 4460-63, Age should be 
lowered, 4464. 


COLVILE, Caprais AUGUSTUS HENRY, Hantey, 
JP 

A county magistrate, 10,409. Have tried to stop the 
working of boats on the canal on Sunday; many barge- 
men have said they would rather rest on Sunday if the 
canal could be shut up, 10,410. Through traffic not 
carried on on Sundays 10,413. Families live on board the 
boats, and in some cases there is a young man of 15 or 
16 living with them, sleeping in the same place, 10,414— 
420; the cabins are very small, 10,421. Boats carry- 
ing ironstone which is raised in North Staffordshire go 
a journey of several days into South Staffordshire, and 
also go to the Potteries, 10,415-416. Boatmen and their 
children extremely ignorant, 10,413-418. Have seen 
children of four or five driving the horses, 10,418. 
Children should be sent to school, and the Sunday traffic 
stopped, 10,419. The canals where I live belong to the 
North Staffordshire Railway Company, 10,425 ; a depu- 
tation waited upon the company with the object of 
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getting the Sunday traffic stopped, but without any 
result, 10,426-427. Some of the men have houses in 
different districts, 10,428. Cannot tell whether births 
and deaths in the boats are registered or not, 10,429-430. 
The boatmen get very good wages, 10,431; they are not 
driven to that employment as a last resource, 10,432. 
Do not think it would be a hardship if they were forced 
to acquire a settlement in some parish, 10,433-434 ; if the 
had a home they would work to and from it, and would 
try to get home on Saturday if they could rest on 
Sunday, 10,435-438. The boats belong to different iron 
companies, 10,439, Language of the canal people very 
bad, 10,440. 


CONDER, ARNOLD C., Mancuester; SILK Manv- 


FACTURER: 


_ Isa partner in a silk manufactory, 8608. Competi- 
tion of industries ; farms and factories; employment of 
boys in each; hours and work in each; Wages in each, 
8609-18, School evaded by boys employed on farms ; 
Agricultural Children’s Act is a nullity, 8619-20, 
Same difficulty occurs to every mill situated in agricul- 
tural district where there is competition for labour, 
8621-24. Children return to mill when older, but 
have no education, 8625-26. Indifference of parents 
as to children’s education ; scarcity of children ; number 
of children attending school. 


CONNEL, WILLIAM, Girascow; Oprrative BLEACH 


Worker. See STEWART, JAMES. 
REPRESENTING WOOLLEN 


Opgeratives. See WILSON, Miss. 


CONSTABLE, ARCHIBALD, and others, Guascow; 


DeEPUTATION FRoM EpInBurGH Master PRINTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION : 

Master printers work under the Factory Act of 1867 ; 
hardship arising from not being allowed to employ 
women and boys above 14 occasionally in the evening ; 
nature of work, 16,270-271. Would like the book- 

binding modification extended to printing as in clause 

14 of Act of 1867, 16,272-273. Hours of commence- 

ment vary in Scotland; 54 hours a week; but would 
_ like 14 hours a day occasionally, and be excused giving 

half hour for tea, 16,274—-281. Objection to present 
modification under the Act of 1867, 16,282. Night 
modification and night shifts, 16,283. Nature of modi- 
fication asked for; on behalf of girls rather than boys, 

16,283-286. Have not dismissed many women in con- 

sequence of the Act, but have not increased their number ; 

should like women above 18 to work as men, 16,287. 

Condition of atmosphere in printing offices, 16,287a, 

16,288. Are quite willing to come under the sanitary 

laws; memorial to Home Secretary of 11th of January 

1875 put in, 16,293-294,.. Dinner and tea hours in 

England and Scotland, 16,291-292. Difficulties of 

complying with the Act; would not object to 563 hours ; 

expense of employing men to do their work, 16,295-298. 

Female compositors largely employed above 13; they 

must be educated; employment healthy; hours vary, 

but never more than five on a stretch, except Saturday, 
when 5 hours 40 minutes without a break ; they do not 

complain, 16,299-305. Objection to five hours at a 

stretch or to two breaks, but would not object to broad 

principle of Act of 1874, 16,306, 16,310-311. Printers 
and bookbinders memorialised Government through 

Edinburgh 'Trades*Council in favour of four and a half 

hours, 16,313-315, Strike of three. months, 16,317. 

Women finish men’s work; example; if men get only 

four and a half hours, women and children would work 

more, 16,316-319. Employés would like occasional 14 

hours on a certain number of days for the extra pay, 

16,320-321. During the 5 hours 40 minutes hands can 

get what refreshments they like, 16,322-324, No work 

taken home, 16,325-326. 

COOKSON, JOHN, BrrMinGHAM, and another ; OpERA- 

‘TIVE PRINTERS : 

Represent letterpress printing and lithographic depart- 
ment; also Messrs. Billing, Bros., and Whitmore, 5070. 
Hours of labour.—No change desired, 5071. Present 
hours, 5072. Permission to work till 7, 5073; 54 hours 
a week, 5074. Hours specified in Act of 1874; not 
make any difference, 5075. 4% hours spell inconvenient, 
5076. Lunch permitted, 5077. Custom of the trade, 
5078. Whole-timers begin at 13, 5079. Age should 
not be increased, 5080. Half-timers, 5081. Work half 
days and Saturdays, 5082. Working alternate Satur- 
days, 5033. No difficuity with the certificates, 5084, 
Boys employed in the lithographic department, 5087. 
Wish to be left as at present, 5088. No alteration in 
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age for half-timers or full-timers, 5089. Only work 
overtime during the latter part of the year, 5090. Men 
only employed overtime, 5091; over 18, 5092. Younger 
persons never so employed, 5093. Not aware they could 
be, 5094. Will do so in future, 5095. Half-timers 
worked in two shifts alternate Saturdays, 5096. Boys 
not employed at night, 5097. Not done in the trade in 
Birmingham. 


COOPER, J. H., Lercester ; Hostery MANUFACTURER: 
Ts a member of the Hosiery Manufacturers Association 
of Leicester; considers the 45 system does not work 
satisfactorily ; as to hours of work and meals; majority 
of women in favour of old system, 763447645. | Ware- 
houses, 7646; restrictions of factories; children under 
13, 7647, 7648. Trade of Leicester, 7649 ; children under 
13, 7650. Act of 1874; hours of work,.7651-7655. 


COOPER, CHARLES, Epinpurcu; PRINTER: 


Proprietor of Gray’s Time Tables, 19,207, . Power of - 


inspector in his special case to be extended, 19,208-228. 
Work nine and, a, half hours per day; required three 
hours more for four nights in each month, 19,221-228 ; 
this permission granted, women and girls would go home 
from factory direct, mstead. of having to return, 19,215- 
218. Work could be done at home, but unwilling to 
give out work, 19,217-218, 19,234, Shortness of time 
in getting reports prevents publishing, 19,229, 19,233. 
Extra hours paid time and a half; could not give extra 
holiday with pay, 19,234-238. Women paid by week, 
19,239. Pressure only three days at a time, 19,240-242, 
Could not get 1 to do the work, 19;243-245.° Work 
not heavy; have to wait returns doing nothing, 19,246- 
248, 


CORBETT, MISS A. B., Dusiin; REPRESENTING 
Fremaue Oprratives. See TODD, MISS ISABELLA 


M.S. 


CORNES, W. W., Lonvon; Dreputation From CHAmM- 
BER oF CommeErcnr, MaccLEsrinLp. See BROCKLE- 
HURST, J. W. ; 


COULTHURST, THOMAS, Bristou, and another; 
BRICKMAKERS : 

Brick: and tile makers at Bridgwater, 13,673-674 ; 
make tiles not legally “ ornamental,” 13,675-679. Com- 
plain of the operation of the Factory and, Workshops 
Acts in preventing the employment of children under 10 
years old, having previously employed them at 8 years 
old, 13,680-681. How children were employed, 13,682, 
13,697. Being forbidden by the Actjof 1871 to employ girls 
in brickfields has proved a hardship in some cases, 13,702- 
703, The work is very light, and unless the children are 
brought up to it very young, they will not.take to it, 
13,704-708; 13,724-727 ; have suffered much from want 
of young hands, 13,709. Do not work overtime, 13,714 ; 
those employed will not work after 6 o’clock, 13,715-717. 
Employ women to clean white bricks about four or five 
hours a day, 13,719-721; do not employ women to fettle 
the bricks, 13,722. Employ from 200 to 300 hands, 
13,730; of which about 10 are half-time children. ‘There 
is a difficulty in getting children of 10 years of age, 
13,735; owing to not being able to employ them be- 
fore that age, 13,736. Unless employed at an early 
age children will donothing, 13,737-739.. Make red bricks 
also, 13,740; most of them perforated by machinery, 
13,741; clay carried to, table by children, not heavy 
work, 13,741-745 ; moulding done by machinery, 13,746— 
748 ; children have nothing to do with heavy clay, 13,749- 
751; a few children carry the clay on their heads from 
choice, 13,752-754, Workpeople restrict ‘themselves 
within the hours of labour allowed by law for women and 
children, 13,755-756. Unable to meet the demand for 
bricks, 13,756-758. 


COWAN, JOHN, Epinpures, and others;  PapEr- 
MAKERS: 

Am a member of the firm of Alexander Cowan & 
Sons, 19,482; (Mr. Tod, of the firm of William Tod 
and Sons),, 19,453; (Mr. Annandale, of the firm of 
Annandale and Sens), 19,484; hours of work, 19,485, 
19,488 ; work night and day, two shifts, 19,486 ; boys over 
13 employed, 19,487; women only in day, 19,488; privi- 
lege of working women with their consent, when busy, 
2% hours longer three nights a week, 19,489-492. _ Not 
a season trade, 19,492; trade, always worked night and 
day, 19,493, 19,499; before factory laws girls worked in 
night, 19,493 ; women seldom, 19,494’; boys of 13 to 18 
privilege of employing still, 19,494. | Never employ, boys 
below! 13, 19,495-496;,.send youngpeople to evening 


school, 19,496. Night work not prejudicial to ‘boys, © 
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19,497. Work accidental and. occasional, 19,498. Two 
hours for meals.in the 12-hour shift, 19,500-592.. If night 
work was not allowed for boys, must employ men; trade 
might suffer, 19,503, 19,511. Employment of men. only 
would not answer (Mr. Tod), 19,505; papermaking a 
continuous process; health of those employed good, 
19,508. | Employment of men only would injure the 
trade most seriously and serve no good purpose (Mr. 
Annandale), 19,510-511.. No hard work in paper trade, 
19,512. Women to be allowed to work when they please, 
19,513-518; ‘privilege of working overtime in bus 
season exceeding the legal hours necessary, 19,519-520 ; 
employ lads to do women’s work, 19,521; women at 
night employed as assistants, 19,522. Morality of women 
good, 19,523; of the domestic servant class, 19,524 ; 
boys are apprentices, 19,525. Men put on do not pick 
up the work, 19,526. Factory Act hours, viz., 56, a great 
inconvenience, and not called for, 19,527; hours now 
57%, 19,531. Work under Factory Act provisions, men 
in 12-hour shifts, 19,532-537. j 


COX,, JOHN. PEARSON,). NorrincHam ; 
Dresser: 

Represents lace dvessers -and bleachers ; details of his 
business; variation of meal: hours necessary; tempera- 
ture; hours of work ; does not consider his business un- 
healthy ; four anda half hours system would curtail. his 
business 50 per cent: . oth 


Lace 


CRAMP, W. DAWKINS, Mancuester: Sus-Inspuc- 
Vy pore 


‘TOR OF. FacTonrizs’: 


Has been over seven years sub-inspector of factories ; 
now in Bolton district, 9600-1. The work in bleach- 
fields not harder than in textile factories; it is easier 
and healthier; the workpeople generally work legal over 
hours, 9602-3, One hour extra one day a fortnight, 
with usual half hour for imcomplete process would 
suffice, 9604-6, 9679-83. All parties would like two turns 
of five hours each, 9607... From experience: in Ireland, 
thinks permanentmodification No. 6 should be maintained, 
9608-10. In the paper-mills the continuous nature of the 
process renders the’ present two modifications necessary, 
9611-12. Hours in. paper mills; 22nd modification 
only applies to day time ; under modification of Exten- 
sion Act of 1867, persons under 13 may be employed at 
night, even where the mechanical power is other than 
water, 9613-16. The certifying surgeons at Bolton, con- 
trary to their practice, directed to pass all children of 
13 not incapacitated by disease or infirmity ; subject to 
thew legal condition and: physical capacity, the birth 
certificate should be the test ; second surgical certificate 
hardly necessary, 9617-21. Chances of fraudulent return 
and personation, 9646-50.. In Bolton and Blackburn, 
small biscuit factories are under the Bakehouse Regula- 
tion Act, which is not carried out, 9622-24, All biscuit 
factories and bakehouses, except private ones, should be 
under Factories Act, 9651-57. ‘Telegraph messengers 
and errand boys should not be under 13 to bring them 
under factory inspection, and to enforce - school attend- 
ance and half-time employment; this might be done by 
school board, 9625-26. Non-prosecution for non- 
attendance, 9658-61. The Bolton school board works 
efficiently, but in absence of board activity, the raising 
age of half-timers from 8 to 10 would keep children 
away from school, 9628. A low standard should be 
exacted for children at first employment, 9629. . School- 
masters should be relieved from necessity of making out 
lists, 9630. Number of workshops in the district; has 
not visited all; has not requested assistance of ‘local 
inspector; ditliculty of getting suitable assistance; half 
as many more inspectors should be appointed; the first 
yisit to all workshops the chief difficulty, after which 
the work is easier, 9631-37. Record of visits might be 
useful, 9671-78. The section of Act of 1874 forbidding 
child labour two successive Saturdays much complained 
of; means of evading the provision, and the conse- 
quences; no physical impossibility in opening schools 
on Saturday, 9638-40. Alternate day system largely 
adopted since passing of Act; in an educational and 
sanitary point of view the half-day system much better, 
9641-45. Limeworks at Clitheroe employ many chil- 
dren; at least 100 who should be half-timers and not 
attending school, 9662-63. In Irish water-mills Act 
fairly worked; no sanitary objection to the long hours, 
9664-70009 ek we | 


CRAWFORD, THOMAS, Oxp Hix, ana another; Nar- 


MAKERS :) rode aps 
_ Employ ‘their’own | families. | Workshops Act has 
_ proved beriéficial to the trade, especially as regards the 
“education of children.” Beneficialvalso as regards the 
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CRAWFORD, T.—cont. is Vi 
restriction of hours for jwomen’s.labour.), There is an 
‘inclination to amalgamate the two Acts.’ Age for em- 
ployment of children should be raised from. 8 +o ,10, 
6128; for large and small shops. alike;.6130. Age for 
full-timers should not be raised, 6131... Test should not 
‘be established at present, 6132. In’about three years, 
6133: Hours of labour for women should be between 8 
and 8, and not to exceed 103 hours, 6134, Long hours 
between which they can work leads to over work, 
especially where the men are idle, 6135. ‘These, however, 
are exceptional cases, 6136. Hours of labour should be 
fixed, and reasons for fixing at 8 to 8, through loss of 
time, fetching iron, &c., 6137, 6138... No fixed time for 
taking work to employers, much time lost by. this. 
Have to take it whenever told to do so, 6139. Rests 
with the employer to compel them to take their work, 
6140. Would be uo hardship to take it only on a fixed 
day. Practice as represented, by Mr. Green is far 
different) from what it actually is,.6141....No chain 
manufactory in the district, only nails, 6142... Have to 
deal with masters and factors-or foggers. The regular 
pay day is Saturday, but if nails were wanted on Tuesday 
the employers would send a message for some. Saturday 
is last day, as it were. Sometimes they do not get the 
iron tillsMonday, when trade is bad, or they have to 
make a dffferent sort of nail, then they have to get their 
tools done, so Monday is wasted., When \trade is good 
they get’ their iron readily, 6143.. Work. is postponed 
mostly by the foggers, by the masters sometimes, 6144. 
The practice of the foggers. affects. the: trade, 6145. 
Workmen have lost half a day carrying iron from ware- 
house to warehouse to change it for the proper sort, 
6146, from no fault of the workmen. In some cases 
they will not have the nails unless they are made of a 
particular sort of iron, and yet they will not give out the 
proper sort, 6147. Profit made by this sort. of practice 
where the foggers do it, (6148. ~ Has caused as much as 
7s. or 8s: loss in'one man’s family’ a.week, 6149. So 
when the first part of the week.is lost the women 
anu children have to work overtime to make it up, 6150. 
Trade good now, 6151. ‘This is named only as.a guide 
‘to go by in framing a new law, 6152... In bad times both 
masters: and middlemen: keep down) the. prices, 6155, 
and so people have 10 work double time to;make up the 
money, 6154. » The proposed, restrictions, so far,.as they 
are understood, are not such, as. would affect the people 
generally, 6155. If women were not allowed to work 
overtime, it would have,a tendency to keep'the prices 
where they are now, avd if the hours, are restricted it 
would in the end be beneficial to the men, 6157. 

Quite possible if the hours are restricted for a woman 
to do as much work as*'she does now, 6158, if she 
_applied herself more closely to work, 6159. With fixed 
hours the community in general would: become’ more 
regular and apply themselves to their work in the stated 
hours, 6160... In one,part of the district masters have 
delivered the iron and, collected the nails free of charge 
in good times, but that is only because they wanted, the 
nails, and it suits them to doit, 6161. Men must go to 
pick out their iron, 6162. Would not, make much 
difference to the man whether the iron was delivered by 
the imaster or himself, supposing: he did it at the price 
stated, 6163. People most job carts at Bromsgrove, 
6164; The meeting held represented the trade thoroughly 
in ‘this district, 6165, and. the general feeling of the 
people, 6166, husbands and fathers of the women and 

- children’; women were present, 6167. Hours for women 
and children should cease at 8, working from 8 to 8, 
'6168...Some work now from 6 to 7, and would not 
change, 6169. Work more regularly and do as much as 
they did before, 6170. Some like to come and go as they 
choose and will not adopt regular hours, 6171. Can do 
it without legislation, 6172. Could not close at 6 without 
loss, 6173. ‘There would not be much work done after 8 
if the women stopped then, 6174. Most men would not. 
be willing for their wives to stop work at 8, 6175. 
Would like the stopping at 8 for all to commence now, 
6176. Will not stop while they see others working, 
6177. Does not think at ‘present the majority would 
close early, but: only the women stop at 8, 6178, 6179. 
Education of Children —Should go. to school alternate 
morning and afternoon. ‘T'oo much for them to work 
all day under 13. Arrangements for going 'to school 
should be madé to suit the parents, not the teachers, 
CL S6 es 

- Limitation on the size of nails to be made by women, 
6181. “Do not’ make''large nails in whe Bromsgrove 
district, 6182. System of truck not in existence: in the 

- -Gisttict, 6183; nor public-houses: kept by employers 


ometimés men’ are! supplied with” bellows..by:’ the 
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masters, but it is more in kindness than anything else, 
6184... A good many children employed nursing infants 
in the district, 6185; it is a general practice, 6186. 
None employed as young as seven years old, unless it is 
to nurse their own brothers or sisters, 6187. Do not go 
to that work until 10 or 11 years of age. Nursing from 
morning, till, night is very bad. Children in Sunday- 
schools, since the Workshops. Act, read more and ave 
better instructed than formerly, 6188. They have been 
to. day-schools half time, 6189. Have not heard of 
women being ruptured. through nailmaking, 6190. If 
20 have been ruptured through making small nails, the 
number ought to be much greater amongst those who 
make large ones, 6193. 


“CREESE, Mrs:, BirmincHam; DEpuTATION or LADIES, 


See STURGE, Miss. 


CROAD, G. H., Lonpon; RepresentiInc ScHoon 
Boarp. See BUXTON. EDWARD NORTH, 


CULLEN, ROBERT W., Lonpon; Sus-Insprctor or 
FAactTORIES: 


Have been sub-inspector since March 1868, 20,716; 
and had until lately the north-eastern district of Scot- 
land under my charge, 20,771 ; am now at Huddersfield, 
where I have been about seven weeks, 20,712. In former 
district) became well acquainted with the circumstances 
of mills worked by water-power, 20,713; and was aware 
that the privilege of making up lost time was abused in 
one or two instances when working up at night, 20,714— 
715, 20,719. Many water-power manufacturers in that 
district are liable to a certain amount of interruption, 
20,716. The river at Blairgowrie gets very low in the 
summer time, and is subject to sudden floods, 20,717. 
Am not aware of any considerable mills on the Tay, 
except the mills at Stanley, and have never had any 
notice of their requiring a license for the recovery of 
lost time, 20,718, 20,725-726. ‘The statutory notice was 
not insisted upon, and they have been using overtime 
without my. knowing. it, 20,751-756. Any abuse with 
respect(to this privilege when working the extra half 
hour has not come under my notice, 20,720. _The system 
of'xecovering by night should be abolished, and over- 
time for children should be abolished altogether, 20,721- 
724. Overtime for recovery should be abolished wherever 
steam-power exists on the premises, 20,727. In the case 
of mills in which water is the sole motive power, recovery 
should be permitted, as under sect. 33 of 7 & 8 Vict. c. 15., 
at the rate of one hour per day, but only to extend to the 
actual present holders and tenants of these mills, and to 
cease on the lease running out or on the death of the 
present proprietors, 20,728~729, 20,740-750. Mills where 
water-power is! used are chiefly in: country districts, 
20,730.) _Do not see any objection to the suggestion by 
a deputation from Ireland that in lieu of the former 
provisions they should be allowed to work half an hour 
forthe recovery of lost time, 20,733; but permission only 
to\apply to young persons and adults, 20,734. In mills 
in» which steam-power is very much smaller than the 
water-power and is quite unworkable in time of flood, 
the ground. for relaxation would be as strong as where 
there is no steam-power at all, 20,/35-739, Children 
ought not to be allowed to be employed in heckling flax, 
even where done by machinery, 20,757-759 ; though if 
they were not allowed it might greatly add to the expense 
of the manufacture, 20,760-761.. Had only one match 
manufactory to look after in Aberdeen, where the children 
brought the matches to the dipper, and it seemed to me 
a very unhealthy process, 20,/62-764. Did not notice any 
cases of jaw disease; the people there changed their em- 
ployment very often,'20,765. Propose to exclude children 
from the earthenware works, as they seemed to get very 
wet and soaked with clay, 20,767-768. Great difficulty in 
finding out workshops ; it would be a very great assistance 
if the places of employment of women and children were 
registered, 20,770-771. There is 'a very great indispo- 
‘sition to receive half-time children in the schools in some 
districts, particularly in Dundee and Forfarshire, 20,772; 
the employers were glad to get them to school, but the 
parents of other children and the teachers disliked therm 
attending, 20,773-775 ; half-time children should be pro- 
vided for separately, 20,776... 'The factory hours do not 
suit the Scotch school hours at all, although the children 
are changed at’ 12 o’clock, and go sometimes direct to 
school, 20,776-779; a great deal more direct assistance 
‘fromthe Education Department is required, 20,780. If 
the ‘school hours were extended to 4 in the afternoon, it 

savould: get over) the difficulty, but then it would upset 
the usuallarrangements, of Scotch schools, 20,781. There 


_cvarerthree lor) four, purely half-time schools in Dundee, 
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CULLEN, R. W.—cont. 

20,782-785 ; some within the factory, which is objection- 
able, 20,792; there is no playground, and very little 
space for lavatories, 20,793-795. The north-eastern dis- 
trict of Scotland was too extensive to allow of my 
seeing that the Act was observed, 20,786-788 ; would 
have liked the assistance of one junior sub-inspector, 
which would be sufficient now that the school boards are 
in operation, 20,789-791. Mr. Redgrave’s statement, 
“ that certifying surgeons in Scotland pass children re- 
“ gularly and systematically under age,” is in accord- 
ance with my experience, 20,796-801 ; have never known 
an instance of a surgeon being suspended, 20,802-804. 
In one or two eases of prosecutions before the justices 
of the peace courts in Scotland, there has been a failure of 
justice, not from an indisposition on the part of the magis- 
trates to punish the employers, but because they did not 
understand the points of law, 20,805-808 ; in a difficult case 
the sub-inspectorshould be allowed the services of anagent 
20,809-812. Do not see any objection to manufacturers 
being allowed to employ a well defined staff for cleaning 
during the meal hours, if the chief inspector allows it, 
20,819, Think that in any modifications under the new 
Act the permission should proceed direct from the 
Home Secretary, 20,819. All the provisions of Act of 
1874 should be applied to all workshops, 20,820-821 ; 
but there would be a difficulty in applymg them to work 
carried on in the houses of the people, 20,822-826 ; 
though inspection might be extended to children em- 
ployed by their parents in nail-making, 20,826-827, 
20,836-838 ; and would propose to prevent women 
working at that work after a certain hour, 20,828; but 
it would be very difficult to detect any evasion of the 
law, 20,830-834 ; even in cases where one or two appren- 
tices or workpeople were employed working in a room 
which was also used for domestic purposes, 20,8365. 
Modification granted to milliners and dressmakers should 
be refused, except in the case of orders for mourning, 
20,839 ; and though it might have the tendency of 
sending the work to the home, working at home 
would not be a disadvantage, 20,840-844. Fees of 
surgeons should be paid by the public, 20,848-; the 
income of the surgeons from fees varies very much, 
from a few shillings a year up to 1,000/., 20,849-850. 
There is no difficulty in getting medical gentlemen to 
take the post of certifying surgeon, 20,851-852. Have 
had no experience of children working very long hours 
in bakehouses, 20,854. Machinery should be required 
to be fenced not only when in motion for manufacturing 
purposes, but so long as any of the protected classes are 
on the premises, 20,855-859. 


CUMIN, PATRICK, Lonpon; Assistant SECRETARY 
TO THE COMMITTEE OF THE CouNncIL oF EpucATION;: 
Am one of the assistant secretaries to the Committee 
of the Council of Education, 1611. Thinks that by 
the middle of next year every parish in England, with a 
few exceptions, will be provided with suitable school 
accommodation. Cannot state to what extent the 
country is now supplied, or how many schools are in 
actual working order, 1612-13. Condition of Factory 
Act of 1864; could not at present be enforced if there 
was a legal provision, Byelaw quoted, relieving the 
necessity of attendance, 1614-15. Returns for April 
show that of a total population of 22,712,266, 11,461,511 
are under boards, 9,856,041 and under the compulsory 
byelaws, 1616-17. Scotland under compulsory byelaws, 
1618. Question put as to the clashing of the Education 
Act on the one hand and the Factory, Workshops, 
Mines, and Agricultural Children’s Acts, in the matter of 
school attendance ; holds that the one is quite consistent 
with the other, and that the byelaw is compulsory upon 
the children, 1619-20. Holds half-time attendance to 
be guided on the same principle; mentions, however, 
case then being tried in Scotland, 1621. Case tried 
before magistrates in North of England; they held that 
one byelaw passed was illegal, but case was not further 
tried. Committee of Council enforce the compulsory 
byelaws, 1622-23. Question as to whether the most 
important provisions of the Factory Act might not be 
upset if school boards became general; holds that they 
would not, 1624. Question of a possible collision 
between the locality and the law as to duration of the 
attendance of children and young persons under the 
most recent Factory Act. Holds that as byelaws are 
passed by the board, and the board elected by the 
locality, there would be no collision between the locality 
and the law, so to speak, as the board passing objection- 
able byelaws would be turned out, and the byelaws 
repealed, 1625-27. School boards generally have gone 
beyond the provisions of Factory Act, but since the 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


CUMIN, P.—cont. 

passing of the Agricultural Children’s Act have retro- 
graded a little in the textile district, 1628-29. Has not 
observed numerous complaints of inconvenience of 
varying regulations in respect to half-time attendance, 
1630. Quotes an inconvenience arising from the fact of 
a factory inspector insisting that a school is efficient, 
whilst the inspector under the Council holds the reverse. 
would in consequence extend provisions of last year’s 
Act to the case of all factories, 1631-34. Is in favour 
of establishing a uniform age below which no child 
should be employed in labour; and would fix 10 as the 
age for the whole country, 1635. Considers that there 
should be a limit to the number of years of school 
attendance, which condition would go far to produce 
the good effect of a compulsory law, 1636-37. Con- 
siders that if it was made a condition of employment 
that a child should have attended so many years at 
school, and after being employed continuing so to do at 
half-time, it would have indirectly the effect of a com- 
pulsory Act, but objects to penalties falling upon children 
employed which do not fall on those unemployed, 1638. 
Factory and Workshops Act which assume the light of 
compelling school attendance are causes of discontent to 
parents of the children under the Acts, seeing that a child 
to all intents and purposes is as much at work next door 
as theirs are, and yet is not compelled to go to school, 
1639. Gutter children to be provided for in a different 
way, 1640-42. Considers that a plan of general com- 
pulsion would be successful and more easily enforced 
than the Factories Act, which legislation is correct in 
principle only defective, though not so as regards the 
‘educational requirement of the Act above the age of 10, 
1643-45, Full attendance to be given ‘by children noi 
at work, 1646-47. Gives numbers under the compulsory 
byelaws in the county parishes of England and Wales, 
1648-51. Compulsory byelaws work satisfactorily in 
county districts, 1652-53. Is unable to give an opinion 
on the comparative efficiency of the educational pro- 
visions of the Factory, Workshop, Mines, and Agri- 
cultural Children’s Acts, 1654, Standard of proficiency 
is stated by the Education Department by the Act of 
1874 for children allowed to work full time before 14 
years of age, 1655-57. No great practical difficulty in 
insisting upon the attendance of half-timers at an efficient 
school, although children crowd favourite schools, and 
in these cases the schools refuse half-timers, 1658-59. 
Errand boys and others under 13 where there is no 
school board do not come under the Factory and Work- 
shops Act in regard to attendance at school, 1660-64. 


D. 


DALE, Mrs., BrrmiIncHAM; Depuration oF LapiEs. 


See STURGE, Miss. 


DALE, Rey. R. W., BrrmincHAM; REPRESENTING THE 


BIRMINGHAM ScHooL Boarp. See CHAMBERLAIN, 
JOSEPH, 


DARBYSHIRE, JOHN, MancHEsTER; GLAss Manvu- 


FACTURER: 

Is member of firm of John Darbyshire & Co., flint 
glass manufacturers, 8652. With regard to the age at 
which he is allowed to employ full timers, complains that 
13 is too old to begin work, and holidays im flint glass 
trade, 8653-60. Six hours’ turn system not unhealthy ; 
meal hours, his trade would be ruined if interfered 
with; competition with other countries; number of 
working hours a week; no other system would do; 
men prefer present one. Mechanical or cutting depart- 
ment; age of boys when beginning work; no half-timers 
employed; employs women, 8661-82. 


DARLINGTON, JOHN, Lrreps; REPRESENTING THE 


Braprorp CHAMBER OF ComMMERCcE. See STEAD, 


CHARLES. 


DARTON, THOMAS GATES, Lonvon, and others; 


MAstTER BooKBINDERS: 

Deputation from employers, 2914. Exemptions in 
the trade, 2915; feeling of people in favour of an elastic 
rule, 2915. Outdoor hands employed, 2916-17. No 
further reductions in hours, 2918-27; taking away these 
special privileges might drive the work to homes of 
people, 2919. Used 82 out of 96 days allowed in oyver- 
time, 2922. Could not do well with less than 96 days, 
2926. Hours in Act of 1874 would do for ordinary 
times, if 96 days allowed, 2928-37. Workmen do not 
want interferences, 2937. Women and girls also unani- 
mous, 2937. Children not employed half-time, 2938-41. 
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DARTON, T. G.—cont. 

Act of 1867 a boon to employers and employed, 2943. 
Can equalise the work, 2943, Winter time the busiest 
season, 2944-46. Hard to get women sufficient, 2944, 
Last five months of year, wages 394 per cent. more than 
other months (Mr. Bell), 2945. Bookbinding not un- 
healthy, 2946-50, 2959. Regularity of employment 
preferable to long hours during busy season, 2951. 
Booksellers give out work beforehand now, 2952-53. 
No evasion of Act by sending out work to people’s 
houses, 2954. Apprenticed at 14, 2955. Apprentices 
and young persons don’t stay full hours. No overtime, 
general rule, 2956-58. Bookfolding and bookbinders 
one business, 2960. Evidence of overtime, not general 
in bookbinding trade. Magazine trade give out work, 
2961-65, Work given could be done within reasonable 
hours, 2965. Married women mostly do it, 2965. 


DAVIES, BENJAMIN, Newrorr; Crrriryine Sur- 
GEON: 

Have been about seven years certifying surgeon, 
14,331; have frequently to reject children on account of 
their being under age, 14,332; their statements are un- 
reliable, 14,333 ; if there is any doubt as to a child’s age 
on judging from his size and development, the produc- 
tion of a birth certificate is required, 14,334; very few 
are rejected on account of physical incapacity, 14,335. It 
seems unfair to the factory employers that children em- 
ployed in workshops should not be approved by the 
surgeon, 14,337. If a birth certificate, endorsed by the 
certifying surgeon in respect of fitness, were required, a 
surgeon might fix a time at which he would see children 
either at his own residence or some other appointed place 
to pass them for employment, 14,338 ; the employer for 
the time being to hold the certificate so endorsed, 14,339 ; 
but the surgeon’s scale of fees ought to be increased, 
14,340-342. The children of the town are very ignorant, 
14,343-345, 


DAVIES, JOHN H., Betrast; Master BieacHer. 
See THOMPSON, ROBERT, Esa. 


DAVIS, BENJAMIN, MANCHESTER; MAsrer 
BLeaAcHER. See STANNING, JOHN. 


DAVIS, GEORGE, Mancuesrer’; Master BLEACHER. 
See STANNING, JOHN. 


DAVIS, GEORGE, Birmincuam; Cierk ‘vo Bir- 
MINGHAM ScHooL Boarp. Sce CHAMBERLAIN, 


JOSEPH. 


DAVIS. WILLIAM, WotverHamrtron; OPERATIVE 
PuppiEerR. See FLETCHER, JOB. 


DAVIS, Mrs., Bristox, and others ; CLtoru MAnurac- 
TuRERS. See MARLING, WILLIAM HENRY, Esq. 


DAVIS, W. J., Brrmineuam, and another ; DepuTATION 
FROM AMALGAMATED Society or BRASSWORKERS : 

Represent 5,000 workers, 4,661, principally in large 
factories, 4,662. No further restrictions on working ; 
age of boys not to be altered, nor the five hours spell, 
4663-64. Usual custom to work so, 4665, 

Full legal hours not worked, 4666-71. Hours fixed 
by Act of 1874, as regards aggregate, not inconvenient, 
4667-68. Five hours shift, 10 hours a day, 563 hours 
a week suitable, 4669-70. 

> Education of Children—Arrangements for attending 
school, 4672-4674. Foundries, at present not under 
the Act, should come under it, 4675-76. Optional 
hours of labour objected to. Unsuitable for women and 
young persons to commence at 6a.m., and for the trade ; 
nor would the women come, 4667. A greater number 
of hours not required, 4679. Proposal to change the 
‘hours to 8-8, 4683. Aggregate hours of labour less 
than other trades, 4684. Processes requiring extra time 
to finish, 4685-87. Extension of age for children 
opposed Act of 1867; injured piece workers; wages of 
boys risen, 4688. Half-timers, not practicable, 468!— 
91, Saturday morning work most important; half 
time should be limited to 16, 4693. Hxtension of power 
of inspector opposed, 4694. Complaints, 4695. Should 
have equal power over workshops and factories, 4696- 
97. Strong opposition to extension of age of children 
and 4% hours spell; present system more profitable, 
4698, Keep factory legislation within reasonable bounds, 
4699. Represent occupiers and others employed in 
workshops, 4700-1. One third in workshops, rest in 
factories, 4702-3, 4709. Ten hours daily work, 4704. 
Reasons for not employing half-timers, 4705-8. Assimi- 
Jation of Acts, 4710-11. 


DAVIS, WILLIAM, Wesr Bromwicu, and another ; 


Oprrative Guass WoRKERs : 

Have no specified time for working ; just when the 
metal is ready for them, four times a week, and varies 
from 10 to 12 hours a journey, 7037. Get notice when 


the metal is ready, 7038. Do not attend to observe it te 


boys come and tell them, 7039. That is one of the 
duties of boys, 7040. Length of journey varies from 8 
to 12 hours, 7041. Have boys to attend on them, 7042. 
Work same time as the men, 7043. An interval of 32 
hours after the end of a journey, 7045. Four turns a 
week, 7046. Boys are necessary, 7047. And so are the 
present hours, 7049. Unhealthy trade; requires well 


ventilating, 7050. Would not do to work longer hours, , 


7051, 


DAWSON, WILLIAM, Norrineuam, and another ; 


Hostery AGENT: 

Is agent to the hosiery trade, 8216. “Grievance of 
the Hosiery Manufacturers Net Wages Act” (details 
of the business, 8219, 8220). Witness is informed the 
grievance is not within the province of the Commission, 
8221, 8222. Certificates and medical inspection, 8223- 
8226. Hours of labour; half-time; ages of children; 
women’s work, 8227-8239. 


DEMPSTER, ROBERT, Brxrasv, and another; Scurcu 


Mint Owner: 

Is proprietor of large scutching and spinning mills; 
works jute and tow; employs 500 hands, chiefly in 
spinning ; has fenced in machinery; accidents are very 
rare ; the fencing which he has adopted is within the 
reach of all mills, and without undue expense, even to 
small ones, 17,821-834. About a fourth of his hands 
are children from 13 and upwards ; does not employ 
half-timers; so far has been able to get as much labour 
as he has required without doing so, 17,835-836. Edu- 
cation of children; not more than one third can read or 
write at 13 years of age; are not compelled to attend 
school; about one fourth of those above 13 begin to see 
the necessity of some education, and go spontaneously to 
evening schools ; they have generally not been doing any 
work «before they come to him, nor school; does not 
consider an educational test for employment would be a 
sufficiently strong inducement to parents to send their 
children to school; advocates compulsory education ; 
sees nothing in the state of Ireland to prevent it ; Roman 
Catholics would not object to it, provided it was secular ; 
in the national schools there is mixed, secular, and sepa- 
rate religious instruction; there is a model school in 
Newry, where all denominations of Christians send their 
children, 17,837-846. Believes the priests to some extent 
disapprove of model and national schools ; is not certain ; 
many Roman Catholic parents, however, send their 
children to the Newry National Model School, 17,847-849. 
Educational test, whether children have been at school ; 
no desire among parents to educate their children; there 
may be many children attending school without compul- 
sion ; the people would like compulsory education with 
the denominational system, 17,850-861; not as it is 
given in the model schools, unless the education was 
entirely secular, 17,862. Is opposed to the half-time 
system; his reasons, 17,863-866. Fencing in machinery, 
statements and opinions as to; scutching-mills should 
be put under the Factory Act, 17,867-870. Hours in 
mills; mills working by day and night; there are no 
children employed in scutch-mills; they are seldom 
under 16 years old ; many women are employed ; number 
witness employs, 17,871-877. Flour-mills should be 
under Factory Act; so far as fencing machinery is con- 
cerned, sees no reason why they are allowed to work 
from 12 on Sunday night till 12 the next Saturday 
night ; thinks legislature should interfere to prevent 
it ; objects to spinning-mills making up lost time; thinks 
scutch-mills could afford to be kept to factory hours ; 
that it would be a good thing for them to be so; the law 
could be enforced; surgeons and dispensary doctors 
could act as inspectors ; as to how they should be paid, 
17,878-893. Mr. Bernard does not think it would be 
practicable to restrict scutch-mills as to time; otherwise 
agrees substantially with what has been said, 17,894-901. 
Cleaning machinery, when it should be done, 17,901-906. 


DEY, ALEXANDER, Hsa., EDINBURGH : 


Inspector of schools, Forfarshire district, 19,447. 
Working of half-time schools in Dundee, 19,448. Schools 
tolerably successful where there are none but half-timers, 
19,449; not so when mixed, 19,449. Objected by 
teachers and other children and their parents, 19,449- 
453, 19,455. Come uneducated, 19,453; school 
boards can’t insist upon their attending whole time, 
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19,453. Child of 10 passing 3rd ‘Standard would be a 
tolerably well: educated child. at 13 or-14,.19,453-4 54. 
Children should not be employed at) all, .19,456-457. 
Half-timers should have no difficulty im passing 4th 
Standard at 13, 19,458-463. Messrs. Baxter’s school 
successful, 19,464-467, Children of 13 practically ex- 
cluded from full time now, 19,468-470. Half-day system 
better than: alternate, both physically and intellectually, 
19,471-473. Alternate days better for schools, 19,472. 
A marked increase in attendance since compulsion, 
19,474-477. Act does not work smoothly ; decisions 
discouraging in some instances, 19,476. Age of children 
before work to be 12 if possible, 19,478-481. 


DONALD, C. D., Guascow; Sontcitor, REPRESENTING 


Turkey Rep DyErworks. See ORR EWING, 
ARCHIBALD, M.P. 


DONNELLY, MICHAEL, \Guascow; OPERATIVE 


BurAcH WorxkER.. See STEWART, JAMES. 


DRUMMOND, Rev. JAMES, EpinpurcH; FREE 


wy 


Cuurcu MINISTER: 

Is minister of the Free ‘Church at Clackmannan, 
19,644. Has paid great attention to the education of 
factory children; previous to Education Act of 1872, 
they were very imperfectly educated; they were in some 
degree behind the rural and other children in the neigh- 
bourhood; with regard to public schools he has noted 
the different ages\/of half-timers; the standard number 
of passes; ditto of failures; is speaking altogether of 
board schools; details respecting the above; irregular 
attendance is the great evil, 19,645-652. There has been 
no factory book in some cases in the school, and the at- 
tendances have not been marked in consequence; half- 
timers, education of; enforcing attendance at school, 
19,653-657. Available days of attendance; plans for 
enforcing’ attendance; the factories are situated in 
several places, 19,658-664. Description of factories, 
19,665. Trregularity of half-timers; to whom blame 
attaches, 19,666-667. ‘There is no unwillingness on the 
part of teachers to take half-timers; school hours; 
cleanliness of half-timers; possibility of providing sepa- 
rate ‘schools for them, 19,668-672. Effect of goimg 
very early to work; alternate day system; prefers it to 
half day system ;' per-centage of passes ; half-timers more 
backward than others; education generally has much 


‘improved in: his district; comparison .with -schools in 


another’ parish ; it compares favourably; the other chil- 
dren were half-time factory children, 19,673-680. At- 
tendance at school’; number of children ; proportion of 
passes, 19,681-682. ‘here is no indisposition to receive 
factory children in the schools; the competition for 
children is great; thinks if the children’s attendance were 
enforced; they ‘could’ work under the present:Act; if 
the age of children eligible for work is to be raised, 
thinks the school age should be raised also; approve 


_of their not being allowed to go to work as half-timers 


till they are 10, 19,683-688. 


DUFFIN, CHARLES, Beurast;, Fuax Miu OWNER: 


Is a flax and jute spinner, 18,137 ; thinks that children 
should not be employed at any hourofithe day until they 
are 13; that hours of labour are too long at: present ; 
that time might be better divided ; is speaking of spinning 
mills and weaving factories, 18,138-140. - Hours of work, 
10 hours a day; shortening them would be contrary to 
general opinion, from which he differs; discussion as to 
hours of work ; the only reason he follows the custom of 
hours is that it is the custom in Belfast; but he contends 
that it would be for the interest of all concerned if 
everybody would work shorter hours, 18,14]-161. Pay 
of workers ; proposes to give the same pay for nine hours’ 
work as is at present paid for 10 hours, 18,162. Believes 
if this was done in England foreign countries would 
follow the example, 18,162-164.. Thinks that women 
should not be allowed to work in mills before and after 
confinement, 18,166 ; thinks married women should not 
be employed in mills at all, 18,168; would not go so far 
as to say that no women who had ever had a child should 
work in a mill, 18,172; he would allow the mother of an 
legitimate child to work ina mill, but not a married 
woman with a legitimate child, if her husband was alive, 

18,173. Does not see that this would lead to women 
living with men without being married, 18,174. It 
would, at all events, make a man support his children 
and look after his family, 18,176. It might be an 
inducement to prostitution, but he does not:think so 
badly of women, 18,177-178. | With respect to a’ woman 
working before her confinement, does not see any objec- 
tion to all women working in these factories undergoing 
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DUFFIN, C.—cont. y 3 UT OPES 

. a medical examination; for the purpose of ascertaining 
how soon it was to take place, 18,179-184, . Is indifferent 

. as to the unpopularity of such a proceeding, 18,185. Has 
been saying rather what he,thought. desirable than what 
was practicable, 18,186. : Evils come from mothers 
leaving their homes so much. children are put to labour 
too young, and work too long, 18,187.' jos this 


DUNCAN, GEORGE,  Dunprr;. Masrer Journ 
Spinner. SeeSANDEMAN, F. . 


DURANT, CHARLES, Lonpon; DuputatTion. rrom 
CHAMBER oF CommeERCE, MACCLESFIELD. See 
BROCKLEHURST, J. W. . iu 


DUXBURY. A., Mancusster; Paper Makar. See 
WRIGLEY, E. {:d008 gue 


DYSON, JOHN, BriruincuAm ; PApeR Box MAnurAc- 
TURER: pug 
Law should be made ‘general for factories. “Business 
healthy ; no children under 13 employed; dinner hour 
to remain the same, 4467-69, 4476. Hours of labour 
should begin at’ 7, and close at 7; breakfast. time not 
objected to nor five hours spell of work, 4470-75. Young 
persons bring a certificate of age; occasionally require 
extended hours, 4477; smaller firms keep’ under the 
number of hands; work longer hours, 4478. Inequali- 
‘ ties of the Acts, 4479; get out-door helps is imcon- 
venient, can work all night; no check on them, :4480- 
82; refused permission to make overtime, 44835; very 
high temperature not necessary; not the practice gene- 
rally. Rooms well ventilated, 4484-87; work given to 
outsiders by many to evade the Act, 4488-91. 


K. 


RASTON, #Racuks Guascow; CALENDERER | AND 
’ FINISHER : 


Does no bleaching, only calendering and finishing, 
14,785-787.. Hours reduced, to’ 57). by compromise, 
14,788-790. Employment) of women, led, to. by strike, 
would not be injured by Act of :1874, 14,791-797. 
Employs no children under 13; no, objection to their 
passing 4th standard, as under Act of 1874, 14,798-800. 
Would like a little overtime; prevented by inspector 
from enjoying advantages of Act of 1870,'14,781-804 ; 
business affected by women not working overtime hours 
of female labour; modifications required ; agesiof women, 
17 to 18, 14,822. 


EATON, H., Lonpon:, DepuTaTion FROM CHAMBER 
or Commerce, MaccuzesrireLp, See BROCKLE- 
HURST, J: W. at wate: 


EDWARDS, WILLIAM, Wotveruameton; Epcz- 
TooL MANUFACTURER: ; ieee. toute ale 
Mayor of Wolverhampton and member of firm of . 
Edwards and Son, edge-tool makers, 11,754-755. 
Since the passing of the Factory Act have not employed 
boys under 13, The Education Act had the effect, of 
making juvenile labour scarce and the value. ‘of it has 
been doubled; the value of the goods’ has- increased, 
which opens the door for foreign competition both in 
the iron and ‘tool’trades, 11,;756=765... Although the 
restriction upon juvenile labour presses’ hardly, yet 
there is much advantage in it;,and would not wish 
it disturbed, but do not wish it carried any further, 
11,766-771. croo higata (gad ‘od! 


ELLEY, THOMAS BENSON, Hanuey, and others ; 
Boot-MAKERS;: ‘ 33 As Henw + 
Represent the boot and.shoe manufacturers of Stafford 
and’ Stone, 10,917-918. The hoursiof work under the 
Act of 1867 are suitable to the tradé, 10,921... The hours 
of work in the trade are from eight tillone, and from two 
till half-past six, 10,921-929; making 52% hours. per 
week, 10,922-929, Object to! provisions of the Act of 
1874 forbidding longer turn tham four and a half hours, 
10,924-927.. A provision that if the hours of work do not 
exceed 562 hours a week, thé daily labour, not exceeding 
10 hours, may be takem in two turns, would be according 
to the custom of the trade, 10,925-930, and would. suit 
many of the trades, 10,932-933. - A. few half+timers are 
employed in the trade, 10,940-941 ; it would not be any 
hardship if the age raised to.l0, or if-the age of young 
persons raised to 14, unless they passed !an edricational 
standard ‘enabling them, t6' work at.‘13;)10,943.. Very 
- seldom is- permission -to: work overtime asked for or 
required, 10,923, 10,944-947. [[-01¥> si A do « 
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ELLIOTY, GEORGE, Dustin; ManaGrer oF, Fry 
“AND Cvs’ PopLin’ Manuracrory. © See- HAYES, 
HENRY, Bsa, ) 

ELLIS, Mrs., Lezps ; RePResanrinc Femaue Opera- 
Tives. ~See WILSON, Miss. 

ELMY, BEN, BristoL; Sirk MANUFACTURER: 


» Member of the firm of Elmy & Co., silk manufac- 
turers, of Congleton, 14,184. In making crape machines 


EVANS, J.—cont. : j 
paper-mills is not anything like so arduous as in iron- 
mills, 20,492. The modifications allowed us are necessary 
for the trade, and we wish to have the existing state of 
things maintained, 20,493-495, 20,497. ann 


EVANS, P. C., Brrsrot; Clorw MANnurFAcTURER. ‘See 
MARLING, WILLIAM HENRY. 


EVANS, DAVID, Lonpon; DepuTaTion From THE 
CHAMBER OF 


are used, the gearing of which cannot be fenced off, and 
women, who could perform the processes as well as, or 
better thar, men, cannot be employed in consequence of 
the fencing provisions of the Factory Act, 14,185-194; 
no more danger to women than to men in working these 
particular machines, 14,199. Ask that restrictions which 
apply to grown women and not to men should be re- 
moved, 14,195. Protection should be extended to both 
sexes until 18, and after that age they should be on an 
equal footing, 14,196. Women not being allowed to 
work overtime a hardship, 14,196-197.. Women have 
been kept out of employment in the silk and. cotton 
trades by the restrictions, 14,198, 


ELTON, JOHN, Dusutn, and others ; Operative Rove 
MAKERS: ; 


Is secretary to the Rope and Twine Spinners’ Society 
of Dublin; it is a society of the workpeople ; it includes 
workers in small and large works, 18,626-628. With 
regard. to working on Good Friday, they wish to be 
allowed to work on that day ; would prefer substituting 
another holiday for it, 18,632-633. Factory Acts do not 
press hard on them ; hours of work ; are satisfied with 
hours; 563 hours a week, 10 a day, and six on Saturday ; 
as settled for the textile factories would not be in- 
convenient to their trade; present hours of work; work 
chiefly in open air; employment of boys; work too much 
for them; ages of boys; they are whole timers, 18,634— 
648. ‘They are often stopped by the weather ; they lose 
time by wet weather; they might make it up, if not for 
the Factory Act; they do not do so; they work by time, 
18,649-654: Hours, and making up lost time, 18,655-656. 
They were not aware that this inquiry was being held; 
consolidation of Workshop and Factories Act; holidays, 
18,657-658. 


EMANUEL, LEWIS, Lonpon; RepresENTATIVE OF 
THE Boarp or Deputies or rHEe BririsHJEws. See 
MONTEFIORE, JOSEPH M. 


EVANS, JOHN, Lonvon, and others ; Parner Makers: 


Mr. Evans, a member of the firm of John Dickinson 
& Co., Nash Paper Mills, Hemel Hempstead, 20,463 ; 
Mr. Monkton, a member of firm of Messrs. Monkton 
& Co., Medway Mills, Maidstone, 20,464; Mr. Hook, 
trading under firm of C. Townsend, Hook, & Co., 
Snodland, near Rochester, 20,465. . Feeling in the paper 
trade yery strong against any alteration in the present 
modifications, 20,466; of which we avail ourselves, 
20,467. At Mr. Evans’ mills the men work 24 hours 
at a stretch, their work is not very arduous, and they 
generally lie down for a certain. number of hours during 
the night; the boys work day shifts one week, and 
night shifts the next week, working not more than 
60 hours a week; do not, think this work injurious for 
lads of between 13 and 16 years of age, 20,468. Have 
great difficulty in getting boys, but the trade is, not 
unpopular, 20,469; the boys generally stay with us after 
having once come, 20,470. At Mr. Hook’s mills the 
men-as’a rulé work 24-hour shifts, and the boys 12 
hours; 20,473.’ Mr. Monkton’s hands, both. boys and 
men, work 12-hour shifts, 20,472 © Lads care) not 
allowedto work in the vat mills until they are13, and 
the union’ men will not allow them to, be apprenticed 
after they are 14;20,472. In the paper trade there are not 
very many young boys employed, 20,475-477, 20,496. 


If the modifications in favour of the paper trade are _ 


taken! away it will render the Factory Acts unpopular, 
and probably give rise to some agitation for the re-enact- 
ment: of the former’ exceptions, 20,480. Complain of 
not beingsable to complete a contract by working an 
hour or two overtime on Saturday, 20,480... If, boys 
could: not be employed until they were 16, we should 
not get boys at all,as they would get employment before 
that age elsewhere, 20,482, Do not think it would be 
positively necessary for the boys always to work in the 
' night, in’ order to learn the business, but, 1f- we were 
‘restricted. from working: them at night it would be in- 


- convenient, 20;483, Half of the boys under 16 work at . 


“night one week; and the other, half, the (next) week, 
20,485-487. . Tt !\would> be difficult to get) older persons 
to do:the boys’ work at, night, 20,490. The work in 


FARNWORTH, WILLIAM, Birmineuam ; 


CoMMERCE, MAaAcCLESFIELD. See 
BROCKLEHURST, J. W. 


EVATT, JOHN GREEN, Leicuster; BrickMAKER: 


Is managing partner of a terra cotta and plain brick- 
vard, /364, 7365. Is partly under the Act of 1864, and 
partly under the Act of 1867, 7366. No inconvenience 
arises therefrom, 7367. _Employs women in tile works, 
7368, 7369, No difficulty in. obtaining their. labour, 
7370. Finds difficulty in obtaining boys for brickyards, 
7371, 7372... Boys go into the pits tu earn money for 
their parents, 7373. Is placed at a disadvantage by not 
being able to employ boys full time till 13, 7374. Wishes 
to be placed on same footing with colliery proprietors, 
7375... Employshalf-timers, 7376. They work on the 
alternate day system, 7377. Difficulty of enforcing at- 
tendance, 7378; it stops, our, work, 7379. Wishes 
responsibility for attendance at. school to be put entirely 


on parents, 7380-7383. Hours of work, 7384. Wages 
about the same as in coal-pits, 7385-7391. Preliminary 
test: for boys would be: good, 7392, 7393. Is not in a 


district under a school board, 7394. 


F. 


FALCONER, RICHARD, Guascow ; rrom WYLIE AND 


Locurap, UrpHousTERERS. See PAUL, ROBERT. 


Drpu- 
TATION oF Tin PLatTE MANUFACTURERS AND OF 
Sourn’ STAFFORDSHIRE TRONMASTERS. See SUM- 


MERHILL, Henry, and HUNT, J. P. 


FARQUHARSON, Rev. J., Guascow, and another ; 


DEPUTATION FROM SELKIRK SCHOOL Boarp; 


Statement of action of Selkirk School Board in regard 
to half-timers ; test case of children, twins, boy and girl, 
nearly 12; proceedings before the sheriff ; decided that 
school board could not enforce full-time attendance 
where. parents complied with Factory Acts, 15,823; the 
educational clauses of the Factory Acts greatly defeat 
operation of compulsory clause in the Education Act; 
necessity in Factory Acts an education test as wellas a 
limitation of age; irregularity of children’s attendance ; 
conduct in school; lose the general grant because do not 
reach the required standard ; changes requisite in in- 
structions to inspectors; also in the Code, 15,803. The 
children mentioned have had very imperfect education ; 
even if they passed the 2nd, Standard could scarcely 
keep pace with ordinary scholars; Scotch schoolmasters 
find difficulty in managing half-timers even previously 
grounded, 15,804-806. These half-timers on alternate 
day system; the school board. prefer that system as 
simpler for the school, the hours which are made to suit 
the majority who are full-timers, 15,807-810. _ Dinner 
hour in Selkirk 2 to 3; has heard no complaints of 
inconvenience arising from clashing of school and dinner 
hours; it was the manufacturers not the school board 
who adopted the alternate day system, 15,811-812. No 
lengthened notice of 3rd Standard a condition of first 
employment now necessary ; absence of notice would not 
exciude many children from employment, 15,813-815, 
Irreclaimable dunces should be excluded from labour till 
13, and when orphans should be maintained ‘at public 
expense, 15,816-819. | Sickness;an apology for non- 
attendance ; little experience of, sick certificates granted 
by master, 15,820-822, 15,828a-832. The compulsory pro- 
visions of the Act have improved attendance; thé law as 
to granting weekly school certificates. before employing 
children following week not strictly carried out, 15,823- 
828. .Active co-operation of employers would greatly 
aid the school board; this not altogether attainable till 
half-time department established in schools, 15,833-836. 
Selection of. school, by employers might not please all 
parents and denominational ministers, 15,834. Religious 
difficulty strong, in Selkirk, but, less in Scotland than 
England, 15,835. oom at" 


FARROW, R., Mancuxster, and other's : DEPurATION 
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FARROW, R.—cont. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT'S COMMISSION ¢ 


FERGIE, Rev. T. J. F.—cont. 


as such till a local government inspector is appointed, 
9464-68. In case of evasion of the Workshops Act 
would report the offender to the inspector for summons 
before the magistrate, under the Workshops Regulations 
Act; such proceeding not now competent to the local 
authority, 9469-73. Has procured in Leek general 
conformity with the Act, the workshops working fair 
time, 9474-/5. It is still difficult to see that the 103 
hours are not exceeded, 9476-77. Population and 
number of workshops and hands in 1871, 9479-81. 
Occupiers have hung up in workshops the abstract. of 
rules, though not compelled by the Act, 9478, 9482- 
83. Though both factories and number of half-timers 
at schools have enormously increased between 1867-68, 
the number of informations annually before the magis- 
trates has decreased considerably, owing to presence of 
an officer on the spot, 9484. Results of the Workshops 
Act; increase of school attendance, 9485. Diminution 
of mortality rate, 9486-88; improvement in morale 
of children, 9488. Failure to carry out inspection, 9488 ; 
the medical officer of health and sanitary inspectors 
should co-operate, 9488. Factory and Workshops Acts 
should be assimilated, 9488. Term ‘‘ handicraft” should 
be enlarged, for children, 9488. Registrar’s certificate 
should be required, and filed by sanitary inspector, 
9488; medical officer’s certificate should also be re- 
quired, 9488. Ages should be 9 for half-time, 12 for 
full time, 9488. Workshops occupiers should keep 
register, 9488. Medical officer of health should visit 
every six months, and inspect the protected persons 
employed, 9488. The proposal that a child of 9 
should rank as 10 on passing standard to be retrospec- 
tive of Act of 1874; children of 9 passing 2nd Standard 
should: be half-timers, of 12 passing 3rd Standard full 
timers, 9506-9; as regards textile factories and work- 
shops, 9489. Necessity of assimilating workshops and 
factories hours; workshops people in Leek would now 
submit to such assimilation, 9489-92; chief trades of 
Leek, silk, sewing silks, and paper boxes, 9493-96. Of 
250 workshops uot above 100 employ half-time children ; 
many employ only young persons andwomen. In about 
60 all hands are unprotected, that is, males alone 
above 18, 9497-98; this’ is under the average, 9499. 
The sanitary authorities’ inspectors should enforce the 
educational provisions of the Factories Acts, 9502. No 
school board at Leek, therefore cannot compel attendance 
except through these Acts; there are about 100 to 120 
children who do not attend school, 9503-5. Where 
there is school accommodation, but no board, some 
local authority should have compulsory powers; say the 
local commissioners, 9510-12. Certifying surgeon at 
Leek always visits children at factories, but never goes 
to workshops; this shows inequalities of the Acts; they 
should be assimilated, 9513-17. Workshops children 
should have surgeon’s certificate; the children should 
come to the surgeons; weekly visiting of factories works 
well; overlooker brings children to surgeon, 9518-21 ; 
a fee of 6d. would suffice if surgeon held a weekly 
levée of children, 9522-23. As far as mere inspection 
goes a certificate of age sufficient; has often rejected 
children cf full age; employers and managers take any- 
thing they can get when short handed, 9524-27. No 
great difficulty in ascertaining children’s ages; registrar’s 
certificate not always essential, 9628-30. Duties as 
sanitary inspector; occupy all the time, 9531; workshop 
duties easily combined, 9532; in constant communica- 
tion with factory sub-inspector, 9533. In bleaching or 
dyeworks labour of women and children not severe; 
hours need not be shortened, 9534-36. 


FAULKNER, Miss, BrrMINGHAM; DEPUTATION oF 
Lapiges. See STURGH, Miss. 


FERGIE, Rev. THOMAS J. FRANCIS, B.D,, Man- 
cHEsTER; VicaR oF INCE: 

Is the Vicar of Ince, near Wigan ; population is 15,000, 
chiefly colliers; there are four ironworks and two cotton 
factories, 8864-68. Many of the women and children 
work in the mills of Wigan; there is a school board in 
Wigan ; schools and school accommodation ; attendance 
and non-attendance of children; reasons of non-atten- 
dance; insensibility of parents to value of education ; 
children being permitted to work, however ignorant and 
uneducated ; absence of compulsion, 8869-77. Number 
of half-timers; only 36 employed; dislike to employing 
them in collieries; also in iron mills, and everywhere ; 
evasion of law as to attending schools; remedy suggested ; 
medical certificate insufficient; certificate of birth ob- 
tainable from registrar, 8878-88. State of education 
in district low; compulsion may be necessary ; indirect 
compulsion has not been fully applied; children employed 


FERGIE, ROBERT, Epinsureas; 


as full timers under 13; if the Acts were efficiently 
administered there would be a large amount of indirect 
compulsion ; other forms of indirect compulsion ; direct 
compulsion, 8889-8902. School boards in all districts, 
objections to, 8903-4. Interest taken by coal pro- 
prietors in the education of the people; schools, bad 
attendance at, in consequence of there being no means 
of making children go to; compulsory power; mode of 
driving children to school; responsibility on employer 
and parent, 8905-12. Local boards; should have power 
to attend to educational interest in every district ; ap- 
pointment of an officer to visit homes and ascertain 
attendance of children, 8913-25. How to secure atten- 
dance at school without universal school boards and 
compulsion; substitution. of officers of health for school 
boards ; local boards not to have power of levying rates, 
8926-35. Every 10 years there will; be a re-adjustment 
by the Education Department; if there is a deficiency 
not met by voluntary effort, a school board would have 
to be established ; would not interfere with present law ; 
duty of local authorites would be simply to compel 
children to attend school, 8936-39. Certificates, danger 
of their being handed from one to another, 8940-42, 


PRINTER. See 
M’ALLEN, DONALD. ; 


FERGUSON, F., M.D., Mancuester; CErviryine 


SURGEON : 

Has been certifying surgeon at Bolton 14 years; 
lengthened experience in educational and physical 
well-being of population, 9858-61; increase in num- 


ber of children physically unfit increases every year; 


methods of ascertaining their fitness, 9862-64; results 
of examinations, 9865-67. On an average of five years 
half the children physically unfit, 9868-69; children 
should not work at 13 or 14 unless physically strong, 
9870-71; cause of degeneration, not unhealthiness of- 
mills, but imtemperance of parents, and its effect on off 
spring; also use of tea and coffee instead of milk by 
young children after being weaned; children get very 
little milk; chewing and smoking tobacco another 
cause, 9872-74. ‘The remedy; Parliament should keep 
the standard age at 13, requiring the child to have the 
strength and appearance of 13, 9875; physical fitness 
should be superaddea to educational standard, 9876 ; 
instances of parents producing false birth register, 9877— 
81; advantage of raising children’s age from 9 to 10 ; 
should be raised still higher; no reason why children 
reouie begin earlier in textiles than in other factories, 
882-84. 


FIELDEN, SAMUEL, Mancurstrer; Corron Manvu- 


FACTURER, 'TODMORDEN: 

Children Saturday’s holiday ; inconvenient, prohibiting 
their working two consecutive Saturdays; half-timers 
useful in cleaning ; can now only employ one set each 
Saturday, 10,027-29. Would not merease children’s 
hours on Saturday; alternate day system unwise, and 
not adopted in his neighbourhood, 10,030-35. Objects 
to taking registrar’s certificate in lieu of doctor’s, 
10,036-37. Five hours’ shifts unworkable in textile fac- 
tories; four and a half hours enough for a child at 
once, 10,037-38. Refreshments intervals out of fashion 
in cotton mills; no change should be made as io meals 
during working, 10,039-40. Responsibility of master 
for master’s wrongdoing, 10,041. 


FILLMORE, GEORGE, and another, BirMiINGHAM ; 


DeEpUTATION OF THE WeEst Bromwicu TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION : : 
Connected with London National Union, 4549. 
Amendment of Acts; occupation of children; inspec- 
tors, increase number of; night working prevented : 
school attendance ensured and evasion of Acts prevented ; 
age for employment, and educational tests; register of 
birth; period of employment and school attendance ; 
provision of certificate books, and remuneration of 
teachers, 4550, Half-timers should be under proper 
supervision, 4551. However employed for wages, 4552 ; 
(Connected with School Board at West Bromwich, 
4553-54). Inspectors too wide a district ; numbers in- 
crease, 4555. Night work at forges, 4556. Education 
test, and direct or indirect compulsion, 4558. Compulsion 
in operation three years, 4559. Parents will enforce at- 
tendance at school, 4560. Standard as test, 4561-63. 
Register of birth essential; frauds frequently practised 
by parents, 4564-65. Afternoon attendance deprecated, 
4567-70. Alternate days, 4568. Not suitable to some 
trades, 4569. Certificate books, 4571. School Board 
prosecutions, failures, 4572-73. Regular attendance 
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FILLMORE, G.—cont. 

only necessary to pass the test, 4574. Local authorities 
in addition to inspectors, 4575. Decrease in attendance 
at school, 4576. Causes, 4577-78. Children passed as 
over age who are not, 4579-80. Common’ practice, 
4581. Mental deficiency in children; per-centage small, 
4582. Employment of such, 4583. Proficiency, rather 
than age, for half and full-timers, 4584-86. 


FIRTH, MARK, Ese., SuerrreLp; Mayor or Surr- 
FIELD, AND VICE-CHAIRMAN OF THE SCHOOL BoarRD; 
and another : 


_Mr. Firth, senior partner of the steel house of Thomas 
Firth and Sons, 11,849; Mr. Moss, secretary to the 
school board, 11,849. School board established five years, 
11,851; the borough is sufficiently provided with schools, 
11,852. Thomas Firth and Sons. are manufacturers of 
steel, saws, edge tools, and files, and employ about 1,200 
or 1,300 workmen, 11,853; do not employ half-timers, as 
work is carried on by two sets, a day set and a night set, 
11,853-856. The council refused to appoint inspector 
under Act of 1867, and since the passing of the Amend- 
ment Act the Workshops Act has been carried out in 
Sheffield by the factory inspector, 11,858-859. The 
factory law is not approved of, 11,860-861. Staff of 
inspectors not sufficient for Sheffield, which covers 
19,851 acres, and has a population of about 270,000, 
11,862-865. Two men of a similar class to school 

_ board officers should be engaged to look after the 
workshops, 11,863, 11,865-867. In some cases there 
are both factories and workshops under the same roof, 
11,872-877. Byelaws of school board contain more 
stringent provisions regarding education than the Fac- 
tory and Workshops Acts, and thus clash with them, and 
inconvenience is caused, 11,879; the byelaws say that if 
a child of 10 passes the 5th standard, such child shall 
be totally exempt from obligation to attend school, and 
if a child of 10 passes the 4th standard, such child 
shall be exempt from obligation to attend school more 
than one half the school time, 11,880, 11,927-930; and 
that byelaw, has been approved by the Committee of 
Council, 11,881. A child not employed in a regulated 
industry is thus obliged to attend school full time up to 
10 years old, 11,884—885,} 11,899, 11,901; and this has 
been enforced pretty generally, 11,886. When the board 
commenced enforcing its compulsory powers the average 
attendance in elementary schools was between 12,000 and 
13,000, the average attendance is now about 26,000, 
11,887-888. .The attendance is very irregular, 11,890. 
Many children between 8 and 13 neither attend school 
nor work regularly; there are not more than 1,100 half- 
timers working regularly, 11,891—895, 11,901-902. The 
great majority of the children in Sheffield are either 
irregularly employed or are not at work at all, 11,896-897, 
11,94]. It would be an advantage if a notice of the 
absences of half-timers at the schools were sent to their 
employers and ‘the inspector, 11,942. School board 
visitors would be the best class of persons to assist the 
inspector, and the school board would be willing to 
entertain the proposal, 11,902-904. ‘he school board 
employ 13 visitors, 11,905; who receive 78/. per annum, 
their uniform being provided by the board, 11,906. They 
have no right of entry into a house or workshop, 11,907 ; 
though they do in fact enter the houses by consent, 
11,908. There has not been much obstruction to them, 
11,909-911. Most of the persons who have been prose- 
‘cuted by the board belonged not to the very poorest 

- class, but to the careless and negligent class, 11,912-915. 


Schoolmasters complain of the difficulty of getting half- 


timers to attend school regularly, 11,917; they attend 
school half the day both under the Workshop and under 
the Factory Acts, 11,918-919. There is greater in- 
difference to education in the agricultural district than 
in the manufacturing districts, 11,920-926. Children who 
have passed the 5th standard at 10 would be able to take 
advantage of the evening classes, 11,931, 11,940, 11,949 ; 
but such further education would be entirely voluntary, 
11,932-935. ‘The board have enforced the Act against a 
number of errand boys, 11,936; suggest that there 
should be some system of compulsory night school 
attendance for children above 10 years of age, 11,936-938. 
‘The educational acquirements of half-timers in Saxony 
and Austria are much greater than those of half-timers 
in Sheffield, and they attend school with more regularity, 
11,938-939. The number of half-timers has increased 
from about 500 in 1872, when the regulations were first 
enforced, to about 1,000, 11,944-945 ; half-timers, as a 
rule, attend either mornings only or afternoons only, 
11,946, 11,948. A fair number of children are able to 
pass the 4th standard at 10 years of age, 11,951. If 
school board officers appointed to look after the educa- 
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FIRTH, M.—cont. 
tion of children, they should work in harmony with the 
factory inspectors, 11,956. 


FLEMING, JAMES, Jun., Guascow; 
BLEACHER, See POLLOCK, W. M. 


FLETCHER, JOB, WoxiverHampron, and others ; 
OPERATIVE PUDDLERS: 


Attend on behalf of the puddlers of the Bilston 
district ; the Act bears very hardly upon ironworkers, 
and further restrictions would be oppressive, 11,788-793. 
It does not suit the business to take half-timers, and it 
is difficult to get boys of 13 to go into the ironworks ; 
wish to have the age lowered to 12, 11,794-808. Good 
Friday being kept a holiday is very injurious to us in 
ironworks, 11,799; would prefer to have Whit Monday 
a holiday instead, 11,800. 


FLETCHER, W., Guascow; Manacer or Mussrs. 
M‘Coravopate & Co., Prinrers snp LitHo- 
GRAPHERS : 


His letter addressed to Commission, 14,917. His 
business a factory ; some branches under Factory Act, 
which in smaller firms come under Workshops Act; 
unfairness and nature of distinction, 14,918-922. Oc- 
casionally inconvenienced by present Act when pressed 
for time ; employment of night shift ; 14,923-925. Also 
by limitation of women’s hours necessitating larger staff 
of females, 14,923-927. Nature of undue advantage 
enjoyed by sole lithographic trade; when working over- 
time men must feed machines, 14,928-929. Hours (54) 
regulated by Printers’? Union; extra time paid extra ; 
women never employed in printing, but in bookbinding, 
14,930-936, 14,945-951, 14,956-958. Advantage to wo- 
men of restricted hours, 14,941. On Saturdays occa- 
sionally work the extra hour under the Act, 14,942. 
Employment and ages of boys, 14,944, 14,960-964. 
Work rarely taken home, 14,952. Adoption of Factory 
Act, 1874, would not affect business in question, 14,954. 
Work on Saturday afternoon or after 2 o’clock rates as 
overtime, 14,965-966. i 


FLYNN, Mrs., Guascow; OPERATIVE BLEACH 
Worker. See STEWART, JAMES. 


FOLKER, WILLIAM HENRY, Haney; Cerriryine 
SURGEON: 

Certifying surgeon for the district, 11,143. Certain 
processes in pottery cause injury to the lungs of persons 
engaged in such processes, 11,144—146 ; one disease called 
potter’s asthma, which is a kind of consumption, is very 
fatal, and will affect strong healthy men, 11,147, 11,149 ; 
women are not so much exposed to it, 11,148; but it 
affects both sexes of all ages, 11,150; attribute it to the 
inhaling of dust, 11,151; girls suffer much from china 
scouring, 11,152; there is mortality at an early age from 
this disease, 11,153-154. Description of effect of lead 
poisoning amongst potters, 11,155-157. ‘The population 
in the pottery trade is more healthy of late years, 11,158- 
166. Married women ought not to be allowed to work 
for six months after confinement, 11,167-168, 11,176, 
11,186; children are neglected, 11,168-173; and a large 
infant mortality is the consequence, 11,174-175 ; the pro- 
hibition should extend to unmarried women having 
children, 11,717 ; it might have some evil results, 11,178- 
181. No time to be fixed before confinement, 11,182. 
The women should be compelled to bring surgeon’s cer- 
tificate, 11,183. It would be to a woman’s benefit if she 

‘ did not work for a short time after miscarriage, 11,186. 
Do not think that the system of granting certificates at 
surgeon’s house instead of at the factories has led to 
fraud, 11,192; could not take the whole district in that 
way, 11,200. If the age were raised to 10 for first em- 
ployment would be able to form as good an opinion of 
age of child as now, 11,201—204. No advantage would 
be gained by requiring certificate of birth before employ- 
ment, 11,205. The fan for removing dust in china 

‘scouring approved, 11,207. ‘The use of a respirator 
might be made compulsory where no fan used, 11,207- 
208. There is not much advantage in raising the age 
at which children should be first employed as regards 
their health, 11,209. Surgeon should examine factory 
children from time to time, 11,210-215. 


FOLLOWS, JOHN, Hanury; Nurtsance Inspector 
AT STAFFORD : 

Appointed inspector of workshops in May 1870, and 
appointed sanitary inspector so as to gain admission to 
workshops, but have done nothing with regard to work- 
shops since passing of Act of 1871, 10,969-971. In 
November 1870 there were 250 workshops in Stafford 
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FOLLOWS, J.—cont. t 
working from six to six or seven to seven. Difficulty in 
ascertaining whether they worked more than the legal 
number of hours, 10,980; but on ceasing having to do 
with workshops the Act was being carried out effectively, 
10,981; the workshops have fallen back to some extent, 
especially amongst the dressmakers, 10,982. Small shops, 
unless frequently visited, will work as it suits them, 
10,984, Met with very little obstructions in discharge of 
my duties as inspector of workshops, 10,985. Powers of 
inspectors not sufficient for sanitary purposes, 10,992-995. 
In the case of small masters in the boot and shoe trade 
the workpeople often work more than the legal hours, 
10,997-998. The Workshops Act with respect to the 
age at which children shall be employed has not been so 
much evaded since the passing of the School Board Act, 
11,000. 


FORD, Mrs. HARRIET, Norrincnam ; Lace WorKER: 


Is engaged in mending lace as overlooker, 8386, 
3387; thinks married women should be left to act for 
themselves; sometimes they take work home; thinks 
factory laws good as they are; hours of work, 8388- 
3397. 


FORD, Miss SARAH, Suerriznp; REPRESENTING 
FrmMaLte OPERATIVES. See CHARLESWORTH, 
Mrs. M. 


FORD, —., West Bromwicnu; OppratTive Guass 
Worker. See STAMP, G. 


FOREST, JASON, Otp Hitt; CHAINMAKER. See 
FORREST, NOAH. 


FORREST, NOAH, Otp H111, and others; DEPUTATION 
or CHAINMAKERS OF CrRADLEY HratH, CRADLEY, 
AND Oxtp Hin: 

Hours of women’s work very irregular. Work as 
long as they like, or circumstances compel them, 5724. 
‘Time for work allowed by law not properly kept, 5725. 
Begin at any time and work late, 5726, 5727. With 
good demand work overtime. Parents make children 
work at night. This is the greatest injury with reference 
to female labour, 5728. Women working at chammaking 
marry husbands of another trade. ‘The children begin 
to work at an early age, and the men undermine the 
prices and get the wages beaten down, 5729. Force 
their wives and families to work at night. Send their 
wives to warehouses for their own work, and so do work 
which men in the trade cannot have, causing a sacrifice 
in wages, 5730. Female labour should be restricted, 
lessened, and regulated, 5731. Labour of women and 
children should be placed under the Factory Act, allow- 
ing work only from 7 to 7, 5732. Restriction should be 
put on the size of chain made by women, 5734... Ought 
not to make larger than No. 1 or 4-inch chains, 5736, on 
account of the greater labour in making them, 5737. 
Sole motive, 5738, not because it tends to reduce men’s 
wages, but because itis unfit forthem. The heat is great, 
and men and women have to strip, which has a tendency 
to immorality, 5739. 4-inch quite large enough for 
women to make, 5740. The larger the chain the 
greater the amount of heat required to make it, 5741. 
Why women should not be allowed to make big ones, 
5742. Women do much evil to trade by their ignorance 
of the just value of their work. Men often marry so 
that their wives and families may support them, 5743. 
Very often women will accept wages that men will not, 
5744. Each make their own contract if they take work 
direct, 5745. Chains when made are mixed together. 
Some women make better chains than men, 5746, Men 
who marry for their wives earnings are, some of them, 
engaged in the chain trade, That is a cause for com- 
plaint, 5747. Women do not work very much on Mon- 
day, 5748. Would be beneficial if the hours of labour 
were restricted to 10 or 103 hours a day, 5749. Work 
would be more regular, 5750, and men would haye to 
do their fair share, 5751. Men who shirk work are the 
exception, 5752. A little improved of late years, 5753. 
Greater tendency to educate children, If the law be 
vigorously worked it will produce beneficial effect in a 
few years, 5754. There is a chainmaker’s union, 5755. 
It is in favour of children going to school for some 
years, 5756. Present age for children (8) to go to 
work is suitable, 5757. Unfavourable to age being raised 
to 10,5758. A child should not be allowed to go to 
work at 9 unless it has received a fair education, 5759, 
5760. Should be able to read, write, and cipher as half- 
timers, 5761; after two or three years’ notice, 5762. 
Half-timer between 8 and 9 would earn about 2s. 6d. 
a week, 5763. A child sometimes has to blow two 


FORREST, N.—cont. 


pair of bellows, 5765. Once saw a child of 5 doing it 
by means of a wheel, 5766. More laborious than one 
pair, 5768. If made easy no occasion to prohibit half- 
timers blowing, 5769. Continuous labour if a child has 
to serve several men, 5770. Hard work. Bellows. con- 
structed so as to save work, 5772. Wages paid in full; 
no truck now, 5774. Some places obliged to deal at 
certain houses, 5775. Ifa man has no gleeds he has no 
work, 5776. Not general for the master or occupier to 
deal in gleeds, 5777, three or four do, S778. 

Only beerhouses kept by masters, 578i. Those who 
drink most get most work, 5782. Employers make a 
profit out of selling gledes. There are masters who 
supply the men with gleeds and sell chains at less prices 
than other masters, and get a living out of it. Masters 
also do the carriage. Men are charged for carriage even 
if they take the work to the warehouse themselves, 5786. 
Men do not like restrictions, 5788. In case work were 
not returned to the master the men would be summoned, 
5790. Convenient in some cases for the master to deliver 
and collect the work. The grievance is, that masters 
charge those who live near to the warehouse as: much for 
carriage as those who live some distance away, 5791- 
96. Charges an average sum for all and equalizes the 
matter, 5798. Old truck system virtually exists, 5800. 
Three masters sell beer, perhaps there may be more, 5801. 
In slack time those who spend most in drink get most 
work, 5802. Does not exist to any great extent, 5803. 
It was upset by the help of some masters and the men; 
some few still carry it on, 5805. | 

Age of young persons for employment.—Law cannot 
well be improved much, May be worked more efficiently 
and rendered more effective. Age for full-timers to 
remain as it is, though if some children were compelled 
to go to school till 14 it would be a hardship for many, 
5808. Many people work early in the morning and late 
at night in summer to avoid the heat, 5809. Law should 
not interfere in such a case as that, 5810. Wish to 
commence early and knock off during the heat, but 
cannot unless the boys will work, 5811. Prefer half- 
timers to work half days, 5813. Got no children em- 
ployed brickmaking, keep them in the chain trade as 
pleasanter, 5814. Age for young women in brick trades 
should not be lowered, 5815. Rather children worked in 
chain trade than brickfields, 5816. Chain making 
(small) is a decent trade for females, especially when a 
man has his children under his roof. It is better than 
being in factories, 5817. Difficult to get any other 
employment for them near their homes, 5818. 

Women should not be allowed to make larger chains 
than No. 1 gauge or 4-inch, 5819. 


FORREST, JOHN, O_tp Hitt; CHainmakur. See 


FORREST, NOAH, 


FOSBROOKE, RICHARD, Oxip Hitt; Cuarnmaxer. 


See FORREST, NOAH. 


FOSTER, DODSHON, Lonpon; Breer Borrier: 


Beer-bottling business has been held not to be subject 
to the Factory or Workshops Acts in respect of the 
young persons employed, 20,433. Object to the hours 
of work of young persons in the trade being limited to 
103 hours, as the men cannot work without the boys, 
and it would be very prejudicial if the Saturday half- 
holiday were enforced during our busiest season, 20,434, 
Our hours of work are from half-past 7 till 7, 
with intervals of half an hour in the morning, an 
hour for dinner, and half an hour in the afternoon, 
20,435-438 ; have no overtime, 20,439. It would be 
inconvenient to make Saturday a half-holiday; but if 
the hands worked longer on five days, so as to get the 
same amount of work a week, do not see any objection 
to their having a half-holiday on some other day than 
Saturday, 20,440-444. The men did not try to get the 
Saturday half-holiday, they did not seem to care about 
it, 20,445. The boys get a day and a half-holiday, 
besides the four bank holidays, 20,446. Have no boys 
under 14, except one who will be 14 next November, 
20,448. The number of men and boys employed at 
Marylebone Road, fluctuates from 50 to 250, 20,450. 
The bottling season is from December to June, 20,452. 
Do not feel the competition with licensed Victuallers’ 
houses, though there is a great deal, 20,453. Bottle for 
exportation at North Woolwich, where from 100 to 300 
men and boys are employed, 20,457. Employ no women, 
20,459. The Factory Act would not seriously affect us, 
further than the annoyance of having a medical man to 
inspect the youths, and the objection to the Saturday 
half-holiday, 20,461-462, 
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FRASER, ALEXANDER, GLascow; DEpUTATION FROM 
wean Printers. See CONSTABLE, 
ARCHIBALD. 


FREENEY, THOMAS, Dupuy; rrom Mr. Swiney & 
_Co,, Drapers. See ROCK, MARK. 


FRY, Mrs., Lurcester; Srockine SEAMER: 


_ Appears on behalf of the Stitchers’? and Seamers’ 
Association, 7731. Does not herself employ labour, 
7732-7737. They take in work from warehouses chiefly, 
and do it at home, each woman by herself, and wish for 
no interference; it is piecework, and each person does 
as much or little as she pleases; association has been in 
existence since December last, 7738-7746. Causes of 
formation of society ; number of women belonging to it; 
extent; none of the women work out of their own 
homes ; are nearly all adults, and beg not to be inter- 
fered with, 7747-7763. They are all paid the same; 
they have strikes when they see fit; would have no 
objection to visits from inspector; there are schools for 
teaching sewing in this country; believe girls are not 
allowed to take work there, 7764-7787. 


FYFE, WILLIAM, Dunpexk, and others; EmpLoyrep IN 
Water Miuts: 

Personal, 16,882-884. To deprive water-mills of right 
to work overtime would injure workpeople more than 
employers, 16,885. Wages would be lost for lost time; 
the workpeople would prefer to make up hours and get 
whole wages, 16,886. Loss of time not so great where 
there is auxiliary steam power, but time lost with con- 
necting and disconnecting. Amount of lost time depends 
on weather. From May to August have lost 12 to 14 
hours; other seasons less ; others twice as much, 16,888- 
16,896. Workmen make up time one hour a night at 
their own convenience, but would feel if a grievance not 
to make up time, 16,897. Wages mvariably stopped 
unless the time is made up, 16,902. Hands leave when 
mill is stopped, 16,905 ; they do not live far off, but will 
not return if summoned after 2 o’clock, 16,906-907, 
When water impounded above the mill we make up by 
working the five hours a week allowed us; sometimes, 

; but very seldom, made up the following night, 16,910. 
Sometimes the hour and more is taken, but the whole 
time never made up at once, 16,911. It happens that 
hands coming at 6 a.m. and finding water stopped remain 

- at the mill, and then work the 10 hours, but are in the 
works, it may be, actually 15 hours, 16,912. If modifi- 
cation were limited to one hour extra per day for lost time 
it would suit, 16,913. One hour for floods would suffice, 
16,915. Hands will not work all night now, 16,914. 
Price of coal at Blairgowrie 7s. 10d. to 8s. Scotch dross ; 
English, 15s. or 16s., 16,917. 


G. 


GALE, JOE, Surrriznp; Secrerary or THE Scissors 
Grinpers’ UNIon : 

Object to Good Friday being a holiday for boys and 
females, otherwise the Factory Act works smoothly, 
12,116, 12,135-136; it would be satisfactory if Easter 
Monday were made the legal holiday, 12,119. Work- 
shops should be brought under the Factory Act, 12,121; 
believe that some people, after working through the day 
in afactory, do more work in a workshop, 12,122, 12,160. 
The working classes are generally in favour of compulsory 
attendance at school, 12,124. In the grinding branches 
the age for half-timers should be 12, and for full-timers 
13, 12,125, 12,143. The use of the fan for dry grinding 
should be insisted on, 12,126; and all machinery should 
be fenced, 12,127 ; grindstones should be fixed on their 
axles by iron plates, 12,128; they could not be tested 
before being put up, 12,129; after being raced it can be 

ascertained whether they are safe or not, 12,130-132. 
Would not recommend girls and young persons who are 
_ engaged in wrapping up the work being allowed to work 
: gious e er time two or three times a week, 12,137—-138, 
the rae ing up could be done within the proper hours, 
, 12,139-1 42. About half the men in Sheffield keep St. 
* Monday, 12,144-145 ; many of them go on pleasure trips, 
12,146, Believe many of the workshops work beyond the 
legal hours, 12,147-151. Would not recommend any 
siteaitons in the restrictions, except as to age of children 
and Good Friday, 12,152; or any restriction of the right 
to work 103 hours a day, 12,153-158; but the legal 
ours in workshops should be between 6 and 6, or 7 and 

, with an hour and a half for meals, 12,159, 
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GALT, W., Guascow ; Sete ace 


Of the firm Arthur and Co,, shirtmakers, 16,003. No 
particular object in coming, not being much interfered 
with by Factory Act; licensed to work from 8 to 
8; for nine months in the year never work past 6, 
giving an hour for breakfast and one for dinner, 
16,004-006. Would like 10 hours a day, 503 a week, 
with extension of female hours in busy season, 16,034— 
035. A great deal of work given out to strangers; it is 
merely finishing at very low prices, not sewing-machine 
work ; does not know how late they work, but occasionally 
very late, but not because for insufficient pay; the earn- 
ings are an extra to husband’s wages’; has no middle 
men, 16,007-019. Children may do small finishing at 
home, after 13 come to regular work, 16,036-038. 
Work, as a rule, must be returned at a fixed time, 
16,002. These hands all married women ; daughters, if 
capable, being taken in to workshop on regular wages, 
16,021-023. Jewish labour imported from London; in 
London Jews under Factory Act may work Saturday 
afternoon after sunset; this inconvenient in Glasgow ; 
would like to work later on week nights to make up for 
lost day on Saturday, 16,024. English Jews work on 
Sunday, but would not be allowed in Scotland, even if 
legal, 16,026-033. Jew sub-contractors receive wages in 
the lump for distribution among Christians and Jewish 
females, 16,025. 


GEE, HARRY, Leicester; DraprEer: 


Is a draper and milliner; employs 30 hands; is under 
Workshops Act, 7309, 7310. Considers Act very neces- 
sary for the protection of needlewomen, 7311. Objects 
to exemption in favour of small houses as regards late 
hours and half-holiday, 7311, 7312; 7323-7336. Women 
attach great importance to half-holiday, 7313. Women 
need legislative protection, 7314, 7315. Demand for 
employment greater than amount of work, 7316, 7517. 
Protection needed for men in retail shops, 7318-7322. 
Is generally opposed to modifications in the interests of 
workers, 7323-7336. Arrangements can always be made 
to dispense with them, 7329-7336. Would not restrict 
the labour of men, but of lads and youths, 7337-7341. 
Men can emigrate or combine, women cannot at present, 
7342-7344, 


GEORGE, CHARLES, BristroL; BooTMAaKER: 


A bootmaker at New Passage, 14,046; and attend 
on behalf of Messrs. Edwin Busull and Co., and 
others in the trade, 14,047. Complain of having to give 
a half-holiday on Saturday, 14,048; which some other 
trades, as smiths and carpenters, are not obliged to do, 
14,049-050. The men in the shop want to work till 4 
or 5 o’clock on Saturday, 14,052. Was afraid the Com- 
missioners were going to interfere with the men, 14,056- 
—058. 


GERRISH, HENRY, Brisrou; Canau Carrizr: 


Not in business now; my business of a carrier of 
goods by water was turned into a company under name 
of Gerrish & Co., 14,201; they employ boatmen on 
weekly wages, 14,2U2-203; on Kenneth and Avon 
Canal, 14,205. The boats are the property of the 
company, 14,204; the men do not have their families 
on board, 14,206, 14,212-214. On Wilts and Berks 
Canal some of the boatmen have their wives and families 
on board, 14,207; women and children keep the boat- 
men, 14,209; children neglected and not educated, 
14,208-210. In some cases boatmen live altogether on 
board, 14,21]. No hardship to compel boatmen’s children 
to go to school, 14,212. On Avon-Canal voyages some- 
times occupy a fortnight, 14,217; which is the outside 
limit, 14,218. Believe the men get higher wages on 
Avon Canal than on canals.where they take their families . 
in the boats, 14,219. ‘They are paid from 21s. to 30s. a 
week, 14,220. 


GIBBONS, B., Orv Hin; Brickmaker. Sce HAR- 
RISON, G. K. 


GILCHRIST, W., Guascow; BrickMAKER, See 
MCINTYRE, H. 
GILL, Mr. JOHN, Suerrizip: 

Workman in Messrs. Nixon and Winterbottom’s es- 
tablishment, 12,195; employed in the scale cutting 
department, 12,196. Considers that liability should not 
be on owner of factory, but upon the employer of labour. 
Those in the shop with me are directly engaged hy me, 
and there are many thousands of similar cases in Sheffield, 
12,197 ; at present have two boys and a girl working 
under me, 12,198-200. The law is seldom violated, 
except in bull week, 12,202-203. 
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252 FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


GILLESPIE, T. J.,; MANcHEsTER; PaveR MAKER. See 
WRIGLEY, E. 


GILMOUR, W.M., Guascow; CERTIFYING SURGEON. 
See WATSON, Dr. E. 


GOATER, ALFRED, NorrincHam; LirHoGRAPHER: 
Represents the lithographers and boxmakers; is 
under the Factory Act; employs about 400 hands ; 
working hours, 7955-7957. Wants same privileges as 
letter-press printers; suffers from being under the 
Factory instead of the Workshops Act, 7958. Scarcity 
of juvenile labour, 7960. Hours of business, 7961- 
7963. Ages of children; standard of education; attend- 
ance at school; married women, 7964-7972. 


GODDARD, WILLIAM EDWARD, Lrrps; PRINTER: 


Member of firm of Messrs. Goddard and Sons, printers, 
account book manufacturers, lithographers, and book~ 
binders at Hull, 13,075. Wish for an extension of the 
hours of labour on Saturday, even if limited to boys of 
16 and upwards, 13,076-85; those who worked overtime 
would get double pay instead of the half-holiday, 
13,086-87. Object to the four holidays or eight half- 
holidays required by law, 13,076, 13,088-92. Complain 
that women are not allowed to work beyond the statutory 
hours; before the Act they worked overtime and earned 
a fair amount per week; believe that some have now 
iaken to immoral courses to supplement their income, 
13,076, 13,093. Are subjected to unfair competition, the 
Workshops Act not being sufficiently enforced in the case 
of small masters, 13,076, 13,094-99. Propose that a cer- 
tificate cf age and health be procured by the parents of 
the child and be deposited with the employers during 
such time as the child is employed,‘13,076, 13,100-101. 
When necessary for the prompt completion of an order 
the work is taken home and the Factory Act is thus 
evaded, 13,103-110; the law should be made more 
elastic to meet times of emergency, 13,111; there should 
be a simple total limit of the number of hours to be 
worked in any one week, with certain limits as to night 
work for‘young persons, 13,112. One firm in Hull com- 
plain that they have to commence work on Saturdays 
at 7 instead of 8, as on other days, to make up the time, 
being obliged to give their workpeople an hour for a meal, 
13,112-114; the hours of work on Saturdays are from 
8 to 2, 13,115. They would not object to give them 
10 minutes or a quarter of an hour, 13,118. _ 


GODFREY, FAUSSETT E. T., Bristout ; Sus-InsPEc- 
TOR OF FACTORIES: 

Have been a sub-inspector between seven and eight 
years, and for the last two years in present sub-division, 
13,558. About 20,000 workskops in this sub-division, 
13,559; at many of which at time of my visit, only 
men or boys over statutory age employed, 13,560; 
have visited rather more than 3,000 in last two years, 
13,562. In about between 2,000 and 3,000 visited in 
this town, between 200 and 300 admitted, they had 
broken the law in various ways, 13,563; many places 
where women and children are employed who are ignorant 
of the law, 13,564-565. In course of time all workshops 
might be visited, 13,566. Nothing to prevent persons 
working overtime except fear of detection, 13,568; but 
workpeople work shorter hours than those allowed by 
law, 13,569-570. A great dealin clothing and boot trades, 
and more or less in the hat trade, done in private houses, 
13,571, 13,648-649; but have not received many com- 
plaints, 13,572. Have visited all the milliners’ establish- 
ments, 13,573; not many cases of working overtime 
illegally, 13,574; very rarely apply for the modifications, 
13,575-576. Bristol trades begin work later than in north 
of England, 13,578-581 ; as a rule the workpeople break- 
fast before going to work, 13,582-586. The four and a 
half hours’ provision of Act of 1874 would be inconve- 
nient in this district, 13,587; if extended some option 
should be given to those who begin work late and work 
less than the legal, number of hours, 13,588 ; and they 
should be allowed to work in two turns, 13,589-590. If 
distinction between workshops and factories abolished 
the law could be more easily enforced, 13,591; but an 
option should be given, allowing the day’s work to he 
taken between 6 and 6,7 and 7, or 8 and 8, 13,593; 
but in case of milliners and dressmakers the Secretary 
of State should have power to grant extension of work- 
ing time, 13,594-596. Milliners do not generally work 
the full hours permitted, 13,666-667. Surgeons’ visits, 
proposed by Mr. Stansfeld, oppressive and unnecessary 
in most cases,13,599; after first examination children 
might be collected at some given time, in case of small 
industries, 13,600; present law an additional tax on 
labour, 13,600, Small drapers’ and haberdashers’ shop 


GODFREY, F. E. T.—cont. 


which keep open very late, especially on, Saturday nights, 
and where females are employed, require to be interfered 
with, 13,607; should be made to close at 9 on Saturdays 
and earlier on other days, 13,608-612 ; would lead to 
men being substituted for women, 13,663-665. No 
supervision over bakehouses exercised by local authority 
in the district, 13,613, 13,860-861 ; boys employed in 
bakehouses for long hours, 13,614; very few half-timers 
employed, 13,615; so that if age for half-timers raised 
to 10 no hardship would arise in the district, 13,616. 
With little assistance could get the law sufficiently well 
observed, 13,617-619, 13,623; would rather one ‘assis« 
tant of own class than half a dozen persons of inferior 
rank, 13,620-621, 13,624; gets some assistance from 
school board officers, 13,622; modifications enabling oc- 
cupiers of open-air rope walks to make up time lost b 

weather, 13,625-626 ; employ no children under 13, wit 

few exceptions, 13,627-628. The general sanitary con- 
dition of workshops in the district very good, 13,629. 


- Law not systematically infringed anywhere in district, 


13,630-631 ; Act of 1867 interfered little with hours of 
labour, 13,632. Sanitary condition of workshops at- 


‘tended to by employers without interference, 13,633. 


Few half-timers employed in Bristol from nature of the 
industries, 13,634, Early closing of shops, 13,635-638. 
General disposition on part of workmen and employers 
to comply with the Act, 13,639-640. If Acts where har- 
monised my duties would be simplified, but should not 
be able to do without some assistance, 13,641-642. In 
home workshops there would always be a difficulty in en- 
forcing the law, 13,650-653; home workshops not in- 
cluded in the 20,000 workshops mentioned, 13,654; 
distinction between factories and workshops, 13,655. 
Considers the shortening of day’s work in Act of 1874 
unnecessary and undesirable, 13,656-662, The fencing of 
dangerous machinery should be made in all works without 
regard to the employment of women and children, 13,669- 
670; frequent accidents having happened where machinery 
left unprotected, 13,671-672. 


GOOD, Miss MARY ANN, NorrincHam; Paper Box 


Maker. See SMITH, Miss ADA, 


GOODMAN, Joun Dent, BrrmineHam, and others ; 


DEPUTATION FROM THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: 


Working hours, 7 to 7 approved. Interval of five 
hours between meals not to be altered ; any change would 
prevent the employment of young children, 4292-93. 
Better to have only one break in the middle of the day. 
No long hours, too short already. No child to be 
employed under 10; only one trade, button making, 
interested in employment of childrenunder. Alteration 
of age from 18 to 16 in case of boys recommended, 
4294-96. To restrict children from working on Saturday 
unnecessary and injurious, 4297. Strongly recommend, 
as regards the hours of labour, the two Acts being 
assimilated, 4298 and 4334. Factory and workshops, 
4299. Not object to 10 hours a day, 4,300; object to 
4% hours break, 4301. Distribution of hours proposed 
by Act inconvenient, not the aggregate, 4302. School 
attendance made uniform in both Acts. Distinction 
between factory and workshop. Penalties, 4303. No 
minimum penalty, 4304 ; but one Factory Act, whether 
extend it to workshops matter of grave consideration. 
Foreign competition with trade, especially America, 
supplanting English trade. Care sheuld be exercised as 
to restrictions. SchoolBoard cases difficult to adjudicate ; 
often bears harshly on parents. Any alteration of age 
injurious, 4305-7. More than can be accomplished 
attempted, 4308. Compulsory attendance at school 
before commencing work not necessary at present. 
Standard of education should be raised by and by, 
4309-10. Compulsory attendance for two years before 
commencing as half-timers not necessary; already the 
case. Improve the physique of children. Schools con- 
nected with factories a success, 4311-12. After hours of 
labour, 4313. Boys worked a whole day, 4314, Half- 
timers not at a disadvantage as regards children not at 
work, 4315. Teachers object to half-timers; inspectors 
till recently in favour of them. No compulsory attend- 
ance in America, 4316-17. Education in Germany, 4318. 
Law of Germany on the subject; 4319; also of France. 
Surgeon’s certificate to be dispensed with; birth certifi- 
cate sufficient generally, 4320-4321. » 

Hours for Meals and Labour, 4322-26. Dinner hour, 
1-2, 4322. Hours of labour, 4323. Nine hours a day, 
4324, Halfan hour allowed for breakfast if work begins 
at 6 or 7 a.m., 4325. Five hours’ shift if no work before 
breakfast, 4326. 

School Attendance.—Compulsory between 5 and 13, 
4327. Effect of clause 12 of Act on education, 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVIDENCE. 


GOODMAN, J. D.—cont. 

4328-29-36. Prevent employment of children by im- 
posing a standard of education, 4330. Should not be 
imposed at present, 4331. No interference with 5 hours 
spell, nor withthalf-time work on Saturday, 4332. Half 
day adopted universally, 4333, see 4298, 4334. Distinction 
between factory and errand boys creates feeling of in- 
justice, 4338. Same law for all, 4339. Unfair and 
unjust to bring 1874 Act into operation, 4341. 


GORE, Mrs. GEORGE, Brruineuam ; Depurarion 
or Lapigs. See STURGE, Miss. 


GOULD, EDWARD, SuerrieL_p; Inspecror or Fac- 
TORIES : 


An officer of the department for nine years in York- 
shire, and since the beginning of 1868 have been in this 
district, 12,204-206. Until workships were placed under 
the factory department the Workshops Act was not put 
in force in Sheffield, 12,207. Estimate the workshops 
in the sub-division at 5,000, 12,209-210; and factories 
at 1,950, of which many would be, as regards the number 
of workpeople, workshops, but rank as factories on ac- 
count of their using machinery for metal work and so 
forth, 12,211-213. The smaller the place the more 
trouble it gives, 12,214, About 3,000 workshops have 
been visited, in all of which women or young persons are 
employed, 12,215—217, 12,291. Have no means of know- 
ing whether in those which have not been visited the 
requirements of the Act are complied with, 12,218. 
Have had one assistant since March 1872, 12,220. As- 
suming the Acts are to be observed, would require two 
or three inferior officers of the class of school board 
officers, 12,222, 12,277—-280, 12,288-290, 12,324-333. The 
school board officers have given great assistance, as 
information they give about school attendance often 
leads to information about over-work, 12,223-225. For 
the three or four weeks previous to Christmas persons in 
workshops work very hard and very late at night, 12,226- 
230. If the hours of labour for women and children were 
brought within the compass of the hours in the Factory 
Act it would not interfere with the industries in this 
division, 12,231; except open air brickyards and open 
air ropewalks, 12,232-237. Modifications in the fish- 
curing trade must be preserved, 12,239-241. Milliners 
obtain season trade modification, but do not always 
report the use of it, 12,242-246; the modification might 
be reduced, 12,315-318. There are great anomalies in 
this district arising from the legal definition of a factory 
and a workshop, 12,247-248. Have heard of one very 
gross case of long hours in a bakehouse, but was unable 
to deal with it owing to bakehouses being under a special 
Act, 12,249-251. Would as soon inspect bakehouses as 
factories, 12,252. There are 300 workshop brickfields 
in which it is very difficult to detect evasions of the law, 
12,253. Have not heard of many complaints of the 
yaising of the age for girls employed in brickfields by 
the Act of 1871, 12,254; girls are not much employed 
in the brickfields, 12,255, 12,301-304. A good effect would 
be produced by granting a season modification in the 
case of open air brickfields, 12,256-258. The medical 

. certificate, if necessary, should be required in the case of 
a workshop as well as of a factory, 12,259-260. Approve 
of proposal to make certificate of birth and surgeon’s 
certificate incumbent on first employment both to be 
retained by employer and passed on to the next master 
when child changes his place of work, 12,261. It would 
be satisfactory if surgeon were required to appoint a 
time and place for granting certificates, 12,262. On 
departmental questions must correspond with inspector 
through assistant inspector, especially in prosecutions, 
12,264-265; the result of the addition of assistant in- 
spectors has not been to simplify matters, 12,267. Pro- 
secutions take a long time, 12,268; they ought to follow 
on as quickly as possible after the offence, 12,269. 
Consider the making of a copy of the report ought to be 
dispensed with, 12,270-271; and the returns might be 
shortened with advantage, 12,272. If an allowance was 
made for expenses based on an average of several years 
it would be more satisfactory, 12,274-276. Should not 
consider modification in favour of persons engaged in 
wrapping up in cutlery works to work beyond the legal 
hours necessary, 12,281. The occupier of a factory 
ought to be responsible if all the people are working on 
his material and for his benefit, 12,282-287. In any future 
Act the word occupier should be clearly defined, 12,286. 
In Sheffield the workshops are as a rule small, ill-venti- 
lated, and dirty, and the same will apply to many so- 
called factories, 12,292-298. ‘The owner of the large shops 
where there are a great many tenants is responsible for 
fencing machinery in the first instance and where the 
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GOULD, E.—cont. 

fencing is afterwards broken by the tenant from careless- 
ness he is made responsible if possible, 12,299-300, 12,305- 
308. Have had complaints about over-work in millinery 
establishments, but they are often made through ignor- 
ance of the real time allowed to be worked, 12,309-311. 
My arrival in a town is generally known within a few 
minutes afterwards, and detection is therefore avoided, 
12,312-314. Find it difficult to enforce registration of 
children and young persons, 12,322; and would dispense 
with it as far as possible, 12,323. If registration were 
dispensed with and the necessity for a surgical certificate 
limited to the age of 14, the Factory Act might be ex- 
tended to workshop, 12,334-337. The work in iron mills 
at night is heavy for boys of 13, and though I see no 
reason why the age should not be raised to 14, there 
would probably be a great outcry against it, 12,338-343. 
Should not think it wrong to allow the night shifts of 
lads of 16 in the seed crushing and linseed oil trades; it 
is a healthy employment, and not more laborious, nor 
the night work more injurious, than iron puddling, 
12,344-350. 


GRANT, PHILIP, Mancuester ; 
OpgRATIVES: 

Is author of a work entitled “The History of the 
Ten Hours Movement,” 8561; has been asked to speak 
as to ages of children, extension of Workshops and 
Factory Act, and to inspection generally, 8562; repre- 
sents the promoters of the late Act (several names); 
explains the position of these gentlemen, 8565. Em- 
ployers dislike shortening hours and operatives desire 
further shortening, 8566; present Act; generally satis- 
factory; how it is regarded by employers; reasons, 
8567-69. Educational standard; effect of, 8570- 
72; education in Scotland; difference of opinion as 
to raising age, 8573-79; reduction of hours of labour; 
alarm amongst employers; different kinds of work, 
8580-91. Ages of children; half-timers; compulsory 
education, 8592-8605. Education. of newspaper boys, 
&c., 8606. Difficulty of inspection of factories, 8607. 


GRAVES, BYRON, NorrincHam; Hostery AGENT. 
See DAWSON, WILLIAM. 


REPRESENTING 


GRAY, J.S., DunprEr ; Depuration, Earty CLosiIne 
AssoctaTIon. See LEE, DAVID. 


GRAY, R., Guascow; Deputation, ScnHoout Boarp. 
See MITCHELL, W. 


GREEN, GEORGE, Otp Hitt; CHaIn anp ANCHOR 
Maker. See GREEN, JOHN. 


GREEN, JOHN, Oup Hixu, and another ; CHAIN AND 
_ AncHoR MAKERS, AND Nain AND CHAIN MAKERs : 
Restrictions on Female Labour—The law should 
remain as it is as regards the Factory and Workshops 
Acts, 5972. In favour of the distinction between work- 
shops and factories, 5973. Women can only work at 
night, and are employed at home nearly all day, 5974. 
Children should cease labour in the evening as in fac- 
tories, 5975. Entirely a workshops trade. Employ 600 
men, 400 women, and 800 children, taking them as 
children up to 13 years, 5976. . Women working in 
workshops should be regulated under the same law as 
men, 5977. Women should be allowed to work till 9 at 
night, 5979,- speaking of women who work in their 
own shops. Iron is selected on Saturday, is delivered 
on Monday sometimes, and they work in their own 
shops. Some cannot work until night, between 7 and 
9, 5980. Children not kept working very late, 5981. 
If the hours for children could be fixed between a cer- 
tain 12 hours, who work in shops, it would be well, but 
any interference in women’s hours would be a social 
harm, 5982. Considering the question again, it would 
not do to stop children working at 7, while the women 
go on, 5983. Thinks the nailmakers in the district are 
inclined to fall in with the law, 5984. See it is good for 
them not to overwork the children, 5985. And that 
they should be educated, 5986. Some few who are 
greedy and lazy would wish to make money out of their 
children rather than educate them, 5987. ‘The law must 
not be driven too far, 5988. Where women work up to 
9, children generally work too. Parents tell their child- 
ren they must earn so much a week, then they know 
how many nails they must make a day; any extra they 
keep; so with girls, and it encourages them. Great 
improvement in the furnitue of houses of women mar- 
ried, 5989. Thinks the law might interfere as regards 
shops where outsiders are employed, in stopping the 
work at factory hours, 5990. No necessity to put under 
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GREEN, J.—cont. ’ 

the Factory Acts those large shops in the chain trade 
where women are brought in from outside, and working 
for wages, 5991. Workshops hours should be regulated, 
5992. Close between 6 and 7,as workmen may agrec, 
5993. Work late and leave off late, 5994. As a rule 
men would idle the early part of the week. Workshops 
Act compels them to be more regular, that is, the larger 
chainmakers, 5995. Quite fair that they should be 
put under one law, and that large and small workshops 
should work regular hours, 5996. Where a man em- 
ploys only his own family, he is not an employer of 
labour, 5997. 

Nailmaking.—No_ restriction on women’s labour ne- 
cessary, 5998. Make nails sometimes, which is unwise 
for them. Wife and husband should decide what is the 
best labour for both. Strong feeling against unwomanly 
work, 5999. Manufacture of big nails by women is very 
limited. One case at Hales Owen where.2 man endea- 
yours to make spikes by women’s labour and undersell the 
trade, 6000. Confined to a very few cases, 6001. Quality of 
the workmanship shows whether made by men or women, 
6003. Women who work in large shops ought to come 
under factory regulations ; should have the same privi- 
leges as men, 6004. Lower price only paid for nails made 
by women than men’s in one or two large shops, 6005. 
Paid for usually by price list, 6006, whether made by 
yan, woman, or child, 6007. Sometimes “ factors ” 
are employed to buy nails, 6008. As arule women make 
smaller nails than men; wages given not sufficient to 
induce men to make them, 6009. Women can make 
small hob-nails as well as a man, 6010. Does not pay 
men, 6011. In bad times the factors will only give work 
to those who will do it for the lowest price, 6012. Would 
like the workmen to come themselves for the iron. Right 
sizes are ready forthem, 6013. Labour not so plentiful, 
6014. When prices fall the labour is beaten down, 6015. 
Competition of female and children’s labour does not 
facilitate this practice. When trade is bad the demand 
for all kinds of work is bad. ‘The factors then get dis- 
charged hands’ work, and ask commission, which they 
get, and sell nails cheaper than employers. ‘Then wages 
are reduced, 6016. General reduction when trade is 
dull. The factors do all they can to lower the prices, 
and women and children have to work double tides to 
get a wage, 6017. If trade is good the workmen are 
independent of the employers; if not good, all cannot 
be employed, and so they accept lower prices. This 
causes the reduction, 6019. System of truck not prac- 
tised by masters, 6026. Buying breese from particular 
places is resorted to. The system was first introduced 
by certain employers to benefit the workmen. Now it 
has become a grievance. Co-operation would stop it, 
6022. Supplied only to those who choose, 6024. Trade 
is too good to compel anyone to do it, 6025. In bad 
times the system might again develop and have evil 
results, 6026. It is known that a profit is made on 
breese, but do not care for the profit, 6028. Profit 
smaller than others supply it, 6029. Small supplyers 
are not needy men, but independent relations of the 
chainmakers, 6030. With a bad employer he might 
make a large profit out of his workpeople in very bad 
times. Then others would sell it cheaper, and he has to 
do the same, 6031. In the case of chainmakers who 
keep beerhouses, no doubt those who get beer from them 
are promised work, 6032. It is an understood thing, 
though nothing is said, 6033. It is unlawful, but people 
go there hoping to derive benefit from it, 6034. Such a 
mar. would not employ teetotallers in bad times, 6035. 
No provision shops kept by the large masters, 6036. 
These tricks cannot be resorted to until trade is bad. 
When the workmen are weak, then they endeayour 
to make money ovt of them and give them work, 
6038.  Deéuctions from wages for breese, &c., are 
not fair. ‘Trickery has nearly died out. Tf practised 
and found out, workpeople would not deal with them, 
6040. No competition to speak of in the nail and 
chain trades with other countries, 6041-42. Machinery 
has been used for nailmaking, but not for chains, 6043. 
The demand for hand-made nails continues, 6044. 
Nail and chain making has been the principal work in 
the district from time immemorial for women and 
children, 6045. No other employment, if stopped, and 
no one could get nails, 6046. In some cases deliver 
iron to the workmen. Others fetch it, 6049. Average 
rate for carting 2d. a bundle, or 1d. a cwt. each way, 
6050. Same price for all distances, 6051. When deli- 
vering iron they. collect chain, and save the workmen 
time and trouble. If the men do not like the arrange- 
ment, they can come themselves, 6052. Would not be 
so regular in their work if they delivered their own. work, 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION :. 


GREEN, J.—cont. 


6053, Have eight warehouses, and the nails are brought 
in bags there every pay day, 6054. In small workshops 
men and women work together, 6056. Very exceptional 
for women to work alone, 6057. Generally a family 
employment, husband, wife, and children, with occa- 
sionally a few orphans, 6058. Some cases occur where 
the husband is a collier or miner, 6059, or puddlers. In 
such a case a puddler will take a house with a nai shop, 
6060. It is the exception to let out part of a shop to 
others, 6061. Women are not physically or morally 
inferior to women employed in others ‘than nail trades. 
Not the kind of work to injure the health of women, 
6062. Any interference with their work would be con- 
sidered a grievance, 6063. Nailmaking is regular 
work, Monday not much taken as a holiday. Appli- 
cable to other trades to take it where large wages are 
earned in a few days, 6064. Very exceptional for a 
puddler or other man to play on Monday while his 
family works, 6065. These things are mending, 6066. 
Stopping female labour will not make a man support his 
family. Better to allow things to gradually improve 
than to attempt to push things forward, and do evil to 
the persons interested, 6067. Afraid evil will be done if 
any law is passed interfering with the labour of women, 
6071. Men cannot make nails in the small a am 
without the assistance of women and children, Already 
the operation of the Workshops Act has put the em- 
ployers six months in arrear with their orders. Do not 
wish any further interference, 6072, Labour of women 
and children, if further restricted, would cause men to 
work at night, and the loss of the help would entail loss, 


6073. Wages of women average 6s, 8d. a week, men 


22s. 8d., and women and girls together 8s. 1d., 6075. 
Might limit the size of chain to 4-inch for women to 


‘make, 6076. Should be rendered illegal to employ them 


on larger sizes, 6077. Frequent use of the “ Oliver” in 
nailmaking quite as injurious as making the biggest 
chain a woman would make, 6080. j 


GREENING, WILLIAM, Brisrou ; Miuurer: 


Wife a milliner, 13,492; thinks the Workshops Act 
very oppressive, 13,493; in that people who are willing 
to work extra time for extra pay cannot do so, 13,494 
-495. Would not discharge a woman unwilling to work 
overtime, 13,496-499. Law should not be coercive, 
13,500; workers should be free to make their own con- 


tracts ; but as regards apprentices the Act should remain 
as it is, 13,501. 


GREENWELL, ALAN, Brisrou, and others; Depura- 


TION FROM THE Nationa Union or WorkING 
Women : 

Represent the National Union of Working Women, 
13,358 ; of which. Bristol the head-quarters, 13,359. 
Objects of the Union, 13,360, 13,410. No restrictions 
should he placed upon women being employed on the 
pit brows, 15,360-362, 13,391-392, 13,404-405. No re- 
strictions should be placed on the. labour of women, 
13,364-369, 13,393-396, 13,452-466. No objection to 
restriction which Parliament might consider wholesome if 
laid upon both sexes alike, 13,370. The Factory Act of 
1874 has shortened the hours of labour for women, 13,371 ; 
in cotton mills, 13,372; and lessened their amount of wages, 
and will ultimately lessen their employment, 13,373-387, 
13,420-422. No instances of women haying lost employ- 
ment, 13,388; or of men’s labour being substituted for 
women’s, 13,389. Approve of restrictions in the case of 
children, 13,397 ; up to the age of 16, 13,398 ; with regard 
both to girls and boys, 13,455-456. Desire repeal of whole 
of recent factory legislation as regards women, 13,400 ; so 
far as not on equality with men as regards the hours of 
labour, 13,401. The Union does not consist of many 
members, are educating the country, 13,423; do not know 
the number of registered members, but have branches at 
Bristol, Leicester, and Dewsbury, 13,424-428. Women 
working on pit banks are physically stronger than those 
working in cotton mills, 13,430; their moral character 
is equal to that of any other class, 13,431 ; are as domes- 
ticated, 13,432; and do not make worse wives, 13,433; 
they prefer it to ordinary labour in any other form, 
13,436; and to domestic service, 13,437. Would not 


put any restriction on women as to ane they should 


return to work after confinement, 13,438-448, Manage- 
ment of Union in hands of ladies and gentlemen in- 
terested in working women, 13,449; many working men 
on the committee, 13,499 ; could not give any idea of the 
number of working women belonging to the Union, it 
being on the federalised principle, 13,450. 


GREENWELL, Mrs., Brisrou; Deptrariow rRom 


Tur NarionaL Unton or WcrKING WOMEN. See 
GREENWELL, ALAN. 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVIDENCE. 


GREY, GEORGE, Lonpon; Linen MANUFACTURER. 
_ See HERDMAN, EMERSON TENNANT : 


GRIFFITHS, THOMAS, Brremineram,. and another ; 
Wroveut Hottow Ware MaNuracruRER, 


Employ about 600 hands, but no children under 13 
intentionally. Acts regulating labour should be made 
as uniform as possible; distinction between factories 
and workshops should be abolished ; order, discipline, 
and sanitary arrangements better in factories than in 
workshops; nor firms employing steam power be ona 
different footing to those who do not, 5358. Machinery 
more or less requires constant attention, and the labour 
of watching it is therefore continuous, 5359. Approves 
of raising the’age of children for work, but is unfavour- 
able to half-timers, 5360; does not employ them. 
School attendance, after working in the morning, is not 
oon use, 5361. Should not be allowed to work till 
12 years old, and then work full time if they can pass 
the test; objects to age for full time being raised to 14 
years, 5362-3. Already a scarcity of labour of young 
children; if age be raised it would greatly increase it. 
Boys should be apprenticed early. Unless this is so, 
young men learn several trades badly, and nothing well. 
When bad times come he is consequently the first to be 
thrown out of employment, and vice versa the last to be 
engaged, 5364. Nothing should be done to discourage 
or interfere apprenticeship, 5365. Apprenticed generally 
about 14; some a little before, 5366-7. Approves of 
the alternative working hours; objects to four and a 
half hours spell; workpeople have lunch in the factories. 
Surgical examinations and certificates abolished, or only 
required in doubtful cases, 5368. Parents should 
produce certificate of age, and responsibility rest on 
them. Surgeons’ examinations sometimes vexatious. 
Accidents might be notified to the inspector instead of 
the surgeon. Young persons considered adults at 16 
years of age. Restrictions on labour of adult women 
should be removed. Press hardly on widows and 
married women, as they frequently lose time, and cannot 
make it up. Any further restrictions on the labour of 
young persons deprecated, 5369. Children if employed 
full time at 12 would be sufficiently educated to continue 
it by self study, or by attending night schools, 5370. 
Trade most in competition with France and Belgium, 
5372. Present hours of labour 6 to 5. Exceptional 
to do so, 5373 (Mr. Hopkins, 5373, seq.). People 
desire it, 5374. Employ about 100 women, 5375, ‘They 
never came at 6 but at 8, 5376, and work till 5, 
and do as much as they used to, 5377. Aggregate hours 
of Act, 1874, and 10 hours per day, no privation, 5378. 
In favour of spell of work not exceeding 4% hours, 
5379. Women arrive about 8.30, 5381. All piece- 
workers, 5382. Alternative hours of labour, employer 
should have the option, 5383. 10 years old enough 
for first employment, 13 years for full time, 5384. 
Would liks an educational standard, 5385-90; not 
prepared for it yet, 5386. Ali factories and workshops 
should be placed under one law, 5391; down to the 
smallest, 5392-3, Young persons should become adults 
at 16 years of age, 5394. Have to lose their holiday 
unless they can make it up by overtime, 5395. Close 
at 5, 5397. Could make up time partly by working 
till 6, 5399. Workpeople generally would like a spell 
of 44 hours, 5401. Educational test might be applied 
in three years time, 5403, and possibly Standard IV. 
might be attained in that time, 5404. 


GRIFFITHS, ARTHUR, Orv Hitt; CHarnmaker. 
See FORREST, NOAH. 


GRIMOND, D., Lonvon ; Warzr Mini Occurimr. 
See YEARMAN, JAMES, M.P. 


GRIPPER, EDWARD, Norrincuam ; 
ScHooL BoaRD:, on 
Is chairman of the Nottingham School Board ; it is 
imited to the area of the borough; supply of schools, 
7996-7998. Compulsory powers ; school accommodation, 
7999-8000. Cannot say what proportion of children 
pass the standard ; general character of schools ; attend- 
ance at schools; few children pass higher standards ; 
effect of compulsory powers, 8001-8004, ‘The Workshops 
Act ineffectual, 8005; attendance of children at school ; 
details of working of Workshops Act, 8006-8008. In- 
sufficiency of schools ; number of dame schools, 8009. 
Attendance at school alternately morning and afternoon, 
B010-8012. Age at which children begm to work in 
different trades; action of Workshops Act leads to 
eyasion, 8013; thinks 10 the age at which all children 
should begin to work; they might at 9, if they could 
pass standard of education, and were physically fit; 
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GRIPPER, E.—cont. 

difficulty in procuring attendance at schools, 8014-8016. 
if children could not be employed hefore 10 parents 
would be glad to send them to school, which they do not 
do at the present time; small workshops overcrowded, 
8017, 8018. Was not acquainted with administration 
of Workshops Act when under local authority; should 
not think it would be efficiently carried out in their 
hands, 8019-8021. If Workshops and Factory Acts 
were united, and given to local authorities to administer, 
is doubtful whether it would be done efficiently, 8022. 
Sanitary Acts are administered by Jocal authorities, 8023 ; 
but are not so personal as the other Acts, 8024. Number 
of staff required to administer Act in Nottingham, 8025 ; 
as to whether it would be done better by local authority, 
3026. Evasions under Workshops Act; Factory Act 
should be extended ; registration and certificates of AGES ; 
foremen really the employers of children ; Sunday labour, 
8027-8031. Owns large brickfields; makes bricks by 
machine; details of brick-making, 8032-8038. Not 
much difficulty in clauses of Factory Act, as regards 
school attendance and certificates, being administered by 
school boards; powers of prosecution, 8039-8042. 


GROVE, JAMES, Oxup Hi; 


Burron-MAKER: 


Employs from 150 to 200 hands, 5850. 20 girls and 
20 boys under 13, 5851, as half-timers, 5852, Work them 
morning and evening shifts, 5853, according as we 
can get them to come, 5854. Attend school regularly, 
but sometimes work mornings two consecutive weeks, 
5855. Prefers alternate days, 5856. In that respect 
the Act of 1874 would suit, 5857. Work a little over 
10 howrs, but women piece workers come and go when 
they like, 5858. 

Desire no change in the hours at present worked. 
Three other horn button manufacturers in Hales Owen. 
Is the largest maker himself. Trade in Birmingham 
has died out. Act has pressed so heavily on him that 
he wishes it was reduced, 5860, as regards the age 
of children, 5861, boys, not girls; but if either were 
summoned he never sees them again, they leave, 5862. 
All trades in the district should be brought under 
the same law. Difficulties in connexion with it are 
so great that it will die out of this country, 5863. 
Will be supplied by France with buttons, 5865. They 
are being restricted, but beat England in prices, 5866. 
Neater-handed in France, 5867. Very light employ- 
ment for children, nobody can handle the buttons as 
they do, 5868. Cannot extend the work for fear of 
further restrictions, 5869. Gives no work to be done at 
home. Competition between home and foreign trades 
very great, 5870. Men cannot do without children to 
help them. Children would do as well half-time’ at 10 
as what it is now, 5871. Employ no child younger than 
9 oy 93, 5873. Employs at present 125 to 130 hands. 
Average varies from 150 to 200 hands, 5874. Pay 
partly by piece and partly by day, 5875. Boys are paid 
by the day, 5876. Complains of age being 13 for 
children in this trade, and 12 elsewhere. Leave him at 
12, to work full time in other trades, 5877, and get 
better wages, 5878. Would be satisfied if they could 
work at 12 for him if that was the position with everyone 
else, 5879. Employ them at 9 or 9%, 5880. Have the 
line drawn at 10, 5882, so long as other employers 
were in the same position, 5883. Employ 60 to 70 men, 
and the rest grown-up women, 5884. About 30 boys 
from 13 to 16, 5885. About the same number of girls, 
5886. * 


GROUCUTT, DAVID, Birmincuam; DrpuTaTion or 


GiAss AND Horn 


SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE IRONMASTTERS. See HUNT, 
Denke 
GUEST, CECIL, WoLveERHAMPTON ; OPERATIVE Pup- 
DLER. See FLETCHER, JOB. 
coe 


HACKETT, JOSEPH, Oup Hitt; NartMaxerr. See 
RUDGE, J. 


HACKETT, BENJAMIN, Oup Hitt; Nar~MakeEr. 
See RUDGE, J. 


HADON, ROBERT, Guascow; MANAGER or Mir- 
CHELL AND WuytrLaw, Grove Park MILs: 
Manages a power-loom -cloth factory, 16,223-224. 
Has worked aggregate hours under the Act thus, a little 
less than the legal hours in five days, a little more on 
Saturdays; began at 6.30 a.m., because 6 too early for 
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HADON, R.——cont. 
women and 7 too late ; explanation of hours ; the breakfast 
hour longer as including devotional exercises, 16,224— 
245. 


HAINES, HENRY, BristoL; PRINTER. 
SON, ELISHA SMITH. 


HALL, W., Lonpon; Depuratrion or MAccLEesFIELD 
CHAMBER oF CommeEeRcE. See BROCKLEHURST, 


J. W. 


HAMBLY, C. H. B., Leicester ; MANAGER OF GRANITE 
QUARRIES: 

Is manager of the Mount Sorrell Granite Quarries 
Company, 7345. The general impression is that there 
is no law regulating labour in quarries; is not interfered 
with ; it would be a good thing if quarries were under 
the Act, 7346-7348. Employs about 550 to 600 men 
and boys, 7349. Would be content, as manager, not 
to employ boys under 10; in fact such boys are only 
employed indirectly by some relative, 7350. The occu- 
pier would be responsible if under the Factory Act; does 
not consider himself so. 7351, 7352. Work on which 
boys are employed, 7353, Education has advanced, still 
a remainder do not go to school, 7354. Has no school 
board, 7355. Boys should be made to go to school, 
7356. Approves age of 10 for half-time, 7397. Employs 
150 boys, 7358. Most hoys have attended school pre- 
viously to working, 7359-7363. 


HAMEL, EGBERT D., Tamwortu; 
FACTURER: 

Are under the Textile Acts, 6758. Surgeons’ certifi- 
cates are not necessary, and the fees should be reduced ; 
at present very high, 6760. Deprecates any interference 
with the return to labour of women after their confine- 
ment, 6762. Six weeks’ absence is too long; should get 
a certificate from a doctor, at a charge of 6d., that they 
are fit to resume work; one month quite long enough, 
6763. They have come back sooner than that, 6764. 
Have returned in a fortnight, but that is too soon, 6765. 
Employers have no difficulty in knowing who has been 
confined, and can prevent them returning too soon, 
6766. In favour of no restriction as to time on return- 
ing; they can take care of themselves, 6767. If they 
return in a fortnight they feel equal to it; in the case of 
still-born children no restriction is necessary, 6768. It 
may be a temptation to them to return so as to earn 
wages, 6769. Never known any woman injuriously 
affected in her health by too speedy a return to work, 
6770. Never dissuaded them; should inquire whether 
it was right, 6771. Wish for power to work on Good 
Friday, 6772, 6773. If men do not want Easter Monday 
they have another day, 6774. Surgeon’s . certificate 
might be dispensed with altogether, except in proof of 
physical capacity ; certificate of birth instead, 6777. 


HAMILTON, Dr. DAVID JOHN, Beurast; Crrrt- 
FYING SURGEON: 

Has been certifying surgeon at Cookstown since the 
introduction of the Act into Ireland, 18,044. There are;a 
layge number of flax, scutching-mills in the district ; 
many are very small, and of very primitive construction ; 
as a rule the machinery is unfenced, and the rollers 
exposed; accidents are frequent and of a very serious 
character, 18,045-53. Is himself slightly acquainted 
with the machinery used; thinks it could easily be fenced 
in; straps should be put over the shoulders of the person 
tending the machinery, attached to a hook behind, so 
that they could not be dragged forward; this plan is 
not commonly adopted; thinks it would prevent fingers 
being drawn in; it would be a great improvement; is 
not sufficiently acquainted with machinery to know if 
upright bars could be put in front of it; the proprietor 
might be made responsible that the workpeople put on 
the strap ; is not aware if accidents have happened where 
this strapping apparatus is put up, 18,045-65. There is 
no limit to their hours of work; in summer they work 
by candle light, 18,066. Has never seen “Adams” patent ”’ ; 
it would be too expensive for small mills to put up, 18,068. 
Thinks the employment would be very unhealthy if it 
were continuous; as it is, it is only occasional, still the 
workers are affected with chest diseases and ophthalmia ; 
it would be difficult or impossible to limit hours of work ; 
the mills are only occasionally at work, 18,069-73. 
They are chiefly worked by water; children are also 
employed in these mills; accidents to them; details of 
employment, 18,074-81. The scutchers are very in- 
temperate ; 18,082. Mortality amongst them, 18,083-84. 
Has flax spinning-mills under him ; only one bleach-mill 


See ROBIN- 


TargE Manu- 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS. COMMISSION : 


HAMILTON, Dr. D. J:—cont. 
that he knows of; there is much sickness among those en- 
gaged in the carding and wet spinning processes; means 
taken to protect women|from wet,{18,085-90. Dust, means 
of getting rid of, 18,091—92. Small scutch-mills hold their 
ground against larger ones,'except in one case; restriction 
of hours might shut up smaller ones, 18,093~-95. 


HAMILTON,GEORGE, Guascow; Master BLEAcHER. 
See POLLOCK, W. M. i 


HAMILTON, WILLIAM, Guascow; rrom Messrs. 
Wylie anp Locurap, UpHonustErers, See PAUL, 
ROBERT. 


HAMMOND, ROBERT, Master Cauico Printer. 
See POTTER, E. C. 


HAMMOND, W., GLascow; WorKING PRINTER. 
MACKAY, J. 


HAMPTON, JOHN, West Bromwicu; Gas Tusr 
AND Pipr MaxkeEr: 

Men work in sets of two men and a boy; boys usually 
been 14 years, but in consequence of the last Act the 
men cannot get done by the proper time, but now get 
boys over 18 years of age; cost is greatly increased, 6832. 
Regular hours of work 6 to 5, but there are stoppages in 
connexion with the machinery, cubelows, in which the 
iron is melted, which cause the work to go on to 7 
sometimes, 6833. The Act allows half an hour over- 
time, but the boys have to go home, and men have to 
stop themselves and do boys’ work, 6834. How long 
they have to stop varies; not occur more than once 
perhaps amongst the 30 or 40 sets, but it is inconvenient ; 
boys of 16 to 18 should be placed on the same footing 
as men, and the restrictions between 16 and 18 removed 
so far as we are concerned, 6835. ‘This difficulty relates 
to boys of 16 only; consider that boys should come to 
work at 12 years; they are strong enough; these are . 
the two points, 6836. Have great difficulty in getting 
boys of 13 now, boys’ labour is so restricted, 6837. 
Trade is slack, and cannot get boys to carry on the 
work; two men now do what a man and a boy used 
to do, 6838. Cannot use half-timers, 6839; because 
men begin at 6 and leave off at 3; but if they do not 
begin at 6, as they work in sets, they do not start till 
7.30 perhaps, and so would only have half a day, which 
is no use, 6840. This is from want of punctuality on 
the part of the men; if one or two boys are away, the 
whole set has to wait until they are all together, and 
then they cannot finish in factory hours, 6841. Those 
are the boys who work full time; the difficulty of half- 
timers is that the men under ordinary circumstances 
finish between 4 and 5, and you can hardly have a 
half-timer between 6 and 3, 6842. Two sets of half- 
timers on alternate days would not do, 6843; because 
boys are paid piece work, and there would always be 
quarrelling as to the bad pipes, 6844. They cannot be 
counted daily ; they are passed on to be tested, 6845. 

Having half-timers to work all day alternate days 
would enable the whole process to be carried out in one 
day, but they object to half-timers altogether, 6846, 6847. 
Till they leave school will be of no use, 6848. Would 
require two sets of clothes, and the poor would not 
have them; that is one objection, 6849. Wages of boys 
of 13 used to be 7s.; boys of 143 to 15 now get 2s, 3d. 
a day, 6850. The days men will work we are restricted 
on every hand; they will not work on Mondays, nor 
will they on Saturdays unless they are on piece work ; 
would like to keep the works open on Saturdays till 4 
for those men who have not done, if there were no 
penalties, 6852. On Saturdays they always begin early, 
6853. Ordinary hours 54, but most of the men work 
piece work; very few except labourers are on more than 
45 or 46, 6854. Young persons work the same as men; 
the boys are wanted more the last half hour than any 
other part of the day, to put in the cores for the pipes 
they have to make next day, 6855. Can work 564 
hours, but will not do more than 54, 6856. 

Do not work at night; have always worked on Good 
Friday, and the men insist on it, so they have to employ 
men to do boys’ work at a great expense, 6857. When 
people enter for 54 hours they always sign that they will 
work on Mondays if they may leave on Saturdays at 2 ; 
if a notice was given for them to play on Mondays, they 
would all be at work; as wages increase less time is 
taken, 6858. Wages have increased since restrictions 
were placed on boys to the amount of 60 per cent. in 
some branches, 6859. The great loss by the men is that 
they cannot get boys; many boys at 12 could do the 
work, and the doctor would pass them as fully competent, 
if it could be, 6860. 


See 
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HANSON, H., and CAMPBELL, W., MancuestErR; 
Hanp RopeMakeR anv FLAx SPINNER: 


Desire to be left alone; are under the Workshops 
Regulation Act of 1867; employ.no women, and trade 
healthy for children, 10,314-315. Does not object to 
children below 13 working half-time, and over 13 104 
hours, 10,316. Hours of work, 6 a.m. till 7 p.m.; can 
only work a child six hours a day ; there are children for 
the morning, and children for the evening, 10,317-320. 
Nature of trade requires exceptional treatment; reason 
why different from twine-making factories, 10,321-324. 
The Factory Act would finish us, but seriously injured 
under Workshops Act; example of in diminution of 
consumption, and has increased price of commodity, 
because hours less and boys’ wages double, 10,325-330. 
Men will not work the extra hour allowed; we cannot 
work boys as formerly, and they are scarce ; in regard to 
boys under 13 not being full timers expenses raised 
25 per cent. Ought to have longer time all the year 
round, 10,331-338. Influence of weather; examples of, 
10,339-341. To keep children altogether away from 
work till 10, and keep them half-timers till 14, would be 
disastrous; after schools produce results there should 
be examinations at both ages; should pass at 12 if can 
read and write, and are physically strong enough ; speaks 
for the general trade, 10,342-346. Personal experience 
as child and man, 10,347; bad effects on children of 
leaving them loose on the streets till 14, not because 
kept from school, but from work ; self-made men have 
all gone to work early, 10,348-351, General subject ; 
if boy stopped, then man stopped; result, time wasted 
in public-house; workpeople also in favour of things 
remaining as they are, 10,352-355. } 


HARDCASTLE, THOMAS, Mancnesver. See STAN- 


NING, JOHN. 


HARDMAN, Mrs., Mancuester, and others ; Dress 
anD MANTLE Makers: 


Personal, 10,204. Are content with present law, that 
being piece-workers are not tied down to any time ; may 
stop at work till 9, but would like, with help of the 
law, to knock off at 2 on Saturdays; would also prefer 
to continue at work after 9 in the busy season, 10,205— 
215. . Not beneficial for apprentices to be kept long 
hours; at present can leave at regular hours in good 
houses; the Factory Act. unsuitable to their class of 
business, 10,216-221. 


HARDY, Miss JANE, Norrincuam; Parer Box 
Maker. See SMITH, Miss ADA. 


HARRISON, JAMES, Lonpon; Printer: 


Desires to speak of difficulty experienced by Govern- 
ment and other public printers as to thoroughly going in 
with the Factory Act regulations and carrying out their 
responsibilities to the Government authorities, 4006. In 
the “ Gazette,’ an unknown quantity, arrangements up- 
set by the withdrawal of young hands from machine- 
room at stroke of clock; this has rendered “ Gazette” 
late more than once, 4006. Desires a general permission 
fo employ, on an emergency, boys and others under 16 
without’ risk of penalty, 4006. Under special circum- 
stances wishes to hold boys of 16 as 18; “ Gazette ” 
varies greatly as to number of sheets, from 5 to 30; 
sometimes necessitates from two to six machines to go 
on after usual hours; on some of these machines boys 
under 16 are engaged, who leave as clock strikes, in- 
volving employment of older persons and delay in publi- 
cation, 4007. “Gazette”? appears bi-weekly, ‘Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 4008. So in “paper binding” department, 
where women chiefly employed, the prohibition of over- 
time for an hour or two often delays delivery of paper 
to the House 10 or 12 hours, 4008. The Act has ren- 
dered early delivery to the House often impracticable, 
4009. Does not print the votes, but some Parliamentary 
papers ; chief Foreign Office and colonial papers; but if 
the printing is not finished till 6 or 7 p.m, delivery is 
impossible, because women may not stop to bind the 
books, which is their work under men’s superintendence, 
4010-12. Boys of 16 would not require to work over- 
time above four or five times in the Session; once a 
week would perhaps meet the case, 4014-15. Have no 
present idea of employing women more extensively in 
printing if not prevented by law; they are at present 
confined to binding, 4016. Folding and sewing is taken 
home; it is sometimes necessary ; has formerly been 
obliged to permit in the case of making up the county 
calendars, which are made up on Saturday evening, and 
the sessions sit on Monday; manages it now by the 
assistance of men, 4017. Employers should have more 
power over boys not apprentices, who are sometimes 
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HARRISON, J.—cont. 


severely injured by their own wilfulness, 4017, 4019-20. 
Parents sue for damages, and employers have to prove 
recklessness and then pay all costs, 4017 ; to discharge a 
boy may be to lose a skilled hand and to have to wait for 
another, 4018. In a recent case where a boy got his legs 
into the machinery, though from recklessness, the parents 
did not sue for damages, but firm paid his wages for a 
time while in hospital, which satisfied parents, 4017-21. 
Inspector has approved of method by which the firm 
fences its machinery and has referred others to see it, 
4022. ‘The machinery requires only the most ordinary 
care; instance of a boy hanging head downwards in the 
lift-hole, had the lift moved he must have been killed, 
4023. These boys perfectly irresponsible magisterially, 
as, ruled not to be under Master and Servants Act, they 
leave on the instant, 4025. A foreman was summoned 
eight years ago for boxing a boy’s ears ; believes case was 
dismissed, 4017, 4020, 4027. Case of boy throwing - 
lighted cracker into a machine pit full of paper; masters 
feel very strongly on the matter, 4027. 


HARRISON, THOMAS, and another ; CHAINMAKERS 


Wish to show the disastrous effects cheap labour has 
upon the trade of Walsall. Description of chain making 
business. Ist, masters. 2nd, sub-contractors or master- 
men. These obtain work from the masters, who keep 
them waiting and cut down the prices to the lowest pitch. 
The mastermen with their wives and children then work 
night and day to make up lost time, as far as they dare. 
Men have to work forthe same wages as women, and 
barely earn asubsistence. Good workmanship is crushed 
out by excessive competition, and the markets glutted 
with cheap but very inferior work. ‘Traces, six pairs, 
containing four grass, four dozen links from 4-inch iron, 
have been made for 9d. For the same work done in 
Walsall for 10s., the workman of this district only gets 
6s. 9d., 5688, ‘These evils are caused mainly by women 
and infantile labour, and the Walsall Chainmakers’ 
Association ask that the hours for women and children 
may be limited to a minimum, 5689. Only men and 
boys employed in chainmaking trade in Walsall, 5690. 
Women and girls greatly overworked, 5692. Wages paid 
to them average from 2s. to 8s.a week. One girl had 
to make 18 chains for a day’s work. Journeymen’s price 
for 18 such chains would he 4s. 3d. at 83d. a gross, 
because it is considered to require ewira strength, 5693. 
18 such chains would be a fair day’s work for a strong 
man, 5694. Considered unwomanly work at Walsall. 
Would not allow their wives and children to enter a shop, 
5695. Have a trade’s union, 5696. By it women are 
forbidden to work, 5697-98. Women in Walsall em- 
ployed in warehouses as packers, buckle covering, &c., 
5699. Seat of the leather trade, 5700. In favour of 
women working so as neither to interfere with their | 
health or morals, nor with men’s wages, 5703. In danger 
of wages being reduced every day, 5704. _ A journeyman 
can earn 24s. to 30s.a week, some 30s. to 40s., 5705. 
30s. being a fair average, 5706. Average rate of wages 
has not varied, 5707. Have held their own so far, 5708. 
Turn out better work than women; different class of 
work here to Walsall. Hawser chains, ships’ cables, &c., 
5709. 

In times of depression Walsall masters sometimes buy 
these chains, because they are cheaper, and keep their 
own men idle, 5709. Not been done lately, 5710. Less 
than three years ago it was done, 5712. Consider the 
whole of chainmaking unwomanly work, but under 
present circumstances there is nothing they could fall 
back on; their labour should be limited to the shortest 
hours the Act will admit. Factory Act in preference to 
Workshops Act should be put in force, because women’s 
and children’s labour would gradually be eliminated from 
the trade. At present women and girls work till 9 at 
night. Bringing them under the Factory Act will cure 
that, 5715. Women working all night was, previous to 
the passing of the Workshops Act, 5717. No better 
employment here for women; might have a chance in 
Birmingham, 5718. Men’s wages kept down in conse- 
quence, 5719. Wages would have been higher if women 
had not been employed, 5720. Machinery has been tried 
for chainmaking, but does not answer, 5721. Chain- 
makers do not earn 33s. or 40s. a week. Men have 
worked very hard for 14s. a week, 5722. Men have left 
this trade, and a day labourer’s situation is found more 
comfortable. Consider themselves a long-suffering 
people, 5723. 


HARRISON, GEORGE KING, and others; Oup Hr, 


Brick MANUFACTURERS: 


All small bricks made by women undez cover, and in 
well-warmed and ventilated buildings, the clay being 
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delivered to them by men employed for the purpose. ' 
Trade of brickmaking cannot be acquired unless learned 
before the age of 16. Wish to be allowed to commence 
at 13 or 14 instead of 16, Firebricks cannot be made by 
machinery. Cannot get any brickmakers for the future, 
as women are not employed before 16. Great difference 
between open air brickfields, making, common, bricks, 
and in making firebricks. In the latter the work is easier 
and hours lighter; bricks are small; short distances to 
walk; finish work in seven or eight hours, and are closed 
in. Restrictions on adult women’s labour should be 
removed. Object,to any interference with the hours they 
work. Wish to work on Saturday afternoons... Very 
hard on them not to do so, . Labour lost in consequence 
of their not being able to ‘‘fettle” or “square”? the 
bricks, and they are consequently spoilt. Power to work 
on Good Friday wanted, and also to work till 4,or 5 on 
Saturdays. Men work no harder if women are kept 
from work, Moulding benches are closé to where the 
bricks are laid down, and the women only carry two at a 
time. Weight does not exceed 8lbs. a 9-inch brick, 
5527 not: more when wet, 5528/) Age for women to 
commence work ‘should be.ireduced to 14;%m jfirebrick 
sheds only... Moulders earn from 9s. to 12s.'a week and 
more,0529. No other.trade where women can earn so much, 
5530. Lose five per cent. frequently from spoilt, bricks 
on Saturdays, 5531. Not the)same loss in the blue brick 
trade, 5534. Girls of 16 cannot learn the trade, and 
women, are not, allowed. to,.employ» and. teach’ their 
children, 5535, ... Girls seldom. come on at 16 in the blue 
brick trade, 5536-39:, Sometimes’ come on before, 16 as 
16, 5937....Frequent, applications from girls for employ- 
ment, and from the parents to smuggle them into the 
works in consequence of the difficulty of finding, them 
other employment, 5540. If they come on at 16. they are 
no use, and carry clay,for:the moulders,5541. .Get other 
employment, 5542... Had great difficulty ‘in’ keeping the 
trade together since the Act has been in operation, 5544. 
Price of bricks has beem raised in consequence of the 
law, 5545, Restrictions on labour very hard for the 
women, 5546. . No firebricks made in the open air, 5548. 
Blue bricks are principally made under cover, 5549, 
‘Women do not carry fireclay at all, only firebricks when 
made, 5550.. Should not be considered’a hardship to 
common brick, manufacturers that girls of 14 are 
employed in making firebricks, whilst they are limited 
to girls of 16, the trades are so different. Girls do 
carry clay on their heads, 5551... Not the same demand 
for girls of 14 in the out of door, trade: asin the 
firebrick trade, 5552. .In the common trades men are 
moulders, 5553... In most-districts principally. by men, 
5554. . Considers the difference in the hours of work of 
the two trades sufficient in itself to constitute very great 
and important point, 5555. Girls carry 16 lbs.,from 10 to 
12. yards on an average, 5556. 1,000 bricks a.good day’s 
work, 5557. Some make:a little more, but the moulders’ 
benches are frequently in the middle of the stove, and 
the bricks are dropped all round. Distance would be an 
average of four miles, 5558. | Only done at intervals, not 
continuous, 5560. . Trade is continuous all the year 
round; make no difference, 5561. : 
making they work as long as it is light, 5562. Firebricks 
would, spoil af exposed tothe rain, 5563.. Works not 
detrimental, to. health as regards heat and ventilation, 
5565, Girls first engaged (at. 16) carry clay, 5566. 
Moulding can only be done proficiently after working 
some time. Require: great care in manipulating, 5568. 
Moulding and carrying off difficult to learn after 16. 
Cannot stoop unless accustomed early to it, 5569... Com- 
plain of these restrictions, 5570-71. Employ more men 
than, women. Women! make small: bricks: only. ‘Two 
do, make large ones, but, they are: not moved after they 
are made; 6572. ..Could, have. brought a number of 
women, (parents) to' complain, 5573. Bricks are: spoilt 
because on Saturday women cannot attend to them and 
make them’ quite true. After they become ‘“‘ black hard” 
they, cannot: be: altered, 5574. If: extension “were 
granted on Saturdays: so. many ‘bricks: would. not 
be-spoilt, 5577. And do away. with, attendance’ on 
Sunday, which':is, sometimes the case, although*it. is 
checked: as much: as, possible; 5578:\ Small bricks 
made by, piece. work, 6579... Bricks made om. Friday 
require attention on, Saturday, 5580. :: Sometimes: bricks 
can, be attended stoi on Sunday, 5581. )s“Depends:oni the 
heat of the weather; 5582, Would ‘like to:work longer 
time on Saturday and not put off their time! fordettling 
bricks; the stoves are,not fired, on Saturday nights. 
Bricks do not’ spoil ‘so much in’ winter weather, 5584. 
Girls should be employed earlier than 16. Will have no 
good brickmakerg > in’ consequence. Peculiarity_ in 
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In open air brick- ‘ 


making firebricks cannot be learned unless young, 5585. 
Less immorality in firebrick yards than in factories, 5586. 
Power required to work on Good Friday, 5587, Con- 
cessions as regards age for females to commence work. 
Should apply to all brick trades, furnished with flued 
sheds. ‘‘Harthing”’ or “yething ” open kilns ‘unfit 
occupation for women, and should: be abolished entirely, 
5589. Women employed in some places yething, 5590. 
Indecent, dangerous, and disagreeable, 5591. Men 
object to do it, and put on the women. Might be par- 
tially remedied by a change of dress, 5592. So bad that 
it is dying out, 5593. Should. certainly. be prohibited, 
5594. Does not apply o firebrick making, 5595. Speak 
on behalf of employers, 5596. As regards the statement. 
5597. Employment of women. in, brick yards not 
advocated. ‘lime which women are; allowed to..work 
under the Workshops Act too long.; Women work 59 


three yards, and move the table back, 5617. Can carry 
from. 3,000 to 4,000 a day, 5618, - Continuous trade 
winter and summer. Work out of doors in fine weather 
only. Moulders earn 30s. a week, and girls'15s. a week. 
Then with these wages they will go to work in the’ screw 
works, proving’ that this trade is not suitable, as'they do 
not earn halfthe money, 5620. Girls who have left the 
business) before 16 ‘leave for the screw works, 5623. 
‘When female labour ceases will have to employmen or 
machinery. Men cost: more’ money than women, 5624. 
Will probably lead tothe introduction of machinery, 
5625, Women often can make bricks better than men, 
and are steadier, 5627. A rise, in the. price of.bricks 
would cause them to be made by machinery. ‘Waste not 
deducted from the moulder. Some brickmakers make 
their people come to their work on Sunday, 5628. No 
mischief can happen if master or foreman: be about. 
Girls working late at night ought to be stopped, 5629. 
Should be brought under the Factory Act, 3G: 1, Many 
would work girls 7 or 8 if they could get plenty 
of them, 5634. No difference between the manufacture 
of fire and blue bricks, only the clay, 5639. Difficult 
to supply the places of women by men. Women work 
better, 5641. Pay men more, and would have to, charge 
more, 5642. Machinery used to make bricks, 5644. It 
dispenses with the making part, 5645. .The machine is 
fed with wet clay, 5647, by men, 5648, ‘And then it 
comes out a° moulded brick, 5648. pte are then 
wheeled away by girls or boys, 5649. If there were no 
girls; would try and employ boys. Great scarcity of boys, 
5650. Machinery dispenses with at least three fourths of 
women’s labour, hut only make blue bricks by means of 


_it. Cannot make bricks by machinery equal to those 


made by hand, 5651. Firebricks have. never been made 
by machinery, 5653. It makes them too solid, would 
not stand fire well, 5654. Does not allow women to 
look after the bricks when made, for the purpose of 
“earthing ” them, 5635. Not necessary, so do not allow 
it, 5656. Nor work on Sunday, BOB? Not necessary 
but perhaps convenient, 5658. W. d require watching, 
if necessary to work, to prevent immorality, 5659. 
Plenty of public-houses, but in connexion with brick- 
fields unknown, 5660. One law for factories and work- 
shops, 5661-4. Distress, of families (whose husbands 
or fathers lost their lives in coal pits erat inability 


to work. in, brickfields, 5664.” Some masters employ 
girls under 16,5667. If the law he rigidly carried out, 
a great number of girls will be unable to find employ- 
ment. Until 12 months after, the operation of the Act, 


discharged, 5668, - Great demand. for. men, and, brick- 
work is the hardtest, employment “for, Wo nen... Kyvery 
convenience and decency for women in mos Bee prick 
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HARRISON, G. K.—cont. Po ene nea 


Beds un ovind ablofistoine - HEATH, C.—cont. _ 
works as there is, to works where no such provisions are 


The people ‘are acquainted swith the cominon remediés for 


made, 5669. ; lead, Poisbuing, 11,364-+365, ‘The present hours of labour 
sacdilas reaver a - are suitable both to employers and workpeople, 11,366-372. 
ar GH RS” Leeps; Manrie MAKER.‘ See The age at which ehildven'should begin to work should 
ip SI ELIN tu. W. : be raised to 10; 11,373-376 ; am notin favour of children 


bemg required to pass a certain standard before com- 
mencing work at present, 11,376; in time it could be 
required, but the school board has not yet: been long 
enough at’ work, 11,377-378. If the age were raised to 14, 


HARRIS; GEORGE S., Lercesrer; Hostery Suni 
‘FACTURER. See ANGRAVE, GEORGE H. 


HARTSHORNE, RICHARD, Birauyguam; Draper: 


)Employs eight women in the'shop’arid 14 in the work- 
room, 5433, » Hours:of labour: press!-heavily on them ; 
‘half an hour’s extension veryoften would be of great 
service, 5434. In favour of closing early on Saturday, 
6435.. If'employment of female labour were prevented it 
“would press hard on him, 5436. If permitted to keep 
open till 8 would still close at 7.30, 5437. Young women 
employed: in the’ millinery trade receive high. salaries, 
5440. 8 o’clock should be fixed, 5441. 
Wish a law to be passed which should: be universally 
~ applied, 5442. Young women employed in public-houses 
and. pastrycooks till 11 and 12 at night, 5443.  Inter- 
ference’ of legislation’ would cause the substitution of 
male for female labour, 5444.. Assimilation of workshops 
‘and’ factories, 5445. Would not injuriously affect; his 
‘business, 5449. ; No modifications’ been granted as 
regards overtime, 5450. Should like :permission to work 
overtime, 5451. In the outfitting and costume depart- 
ment as it is a season trade, 5452. Would like an extra 
nour on Saturdays, 5453. If allowed to work overtime 
an hour for 48 days in the year would be sufficient, 
though would not use the privilege every day, 5454. 
Would like it on those days when there is the greatest 
pressure of business, 5455. 


HATTON, Win1iam, .Birmincuam; DrEprurarion oF 
Tin PLate MANUFACTURERS AND SOUTH STAFFORD- 
spr, lronmasvEers. See SUMMERHILL, Henry, 
and HUNTS J. Penis, 


HAYES, HENRY, Dus.in, and another ; Poptin Manv- 
FACTURERS : 2 
Mr. Elliott is, manager at Messrs. Fry & Co’s, poplin 
factory, 18,361. (Mr. Hayes, is ,principal,of the firm of 
Messrs. Atkinson & Co. ; they do not,manufacture much 
there; but give out thew work, and it is brought to them 
made, 18,362-364.) . There; is no such thing as boys 
turning wheels inthe manufacture of poplin, 18,365-366. 
Some}yearsiago it existed in the lace manufacturing ;: but 
this has, been’ done away ;with since the. introduction of 
steam, 18)370., There is no turning whatever ; winding 
silk is done by power, 18,371-374. . It is not severe work, 
18,375. Poplin manufacture is as good as it has been ; does 
‘not employ many women ; extent of in Dublin generally ; 
. numberof women! it. employs, 18,375-380. Knows of 
noincomyenience in consequence of passing of the Factory 
Extension. Act of. 1874, 18,381. ..Myr. Hayes is not under 
either; Workshops..or Factory Act; Number employed 
.to,‘constitute. theplace a workshop, 18,382-385.. .(Mr. 
Elliott employs about 50 men .and,.20 girls; hours of 
work ; wages, 18,386-391.) q 


HAYNES, RICHARD, Oup Hitt; NarMakers. See 
eh EEOU ARMED S nbsispo «x: i 


HEALEY, MICHAT L, Dustin; TosAcco Prrr Manv- 


_FAcTURER, See BROWN, GEORGE. 


the children now growing up would’ not: be able to pass 
an examination at 13, 11,379; children might be able 
to do so in six years’ time, 11,380, The.Factory Act has 
worked well, 11,381. Women ought not to be allowed 
to work as they please, 11,382. 


HEATHERLEY, Mrs., Lonpon; SecRETARY TO THE 


Worxine DressMAKERS, MILLINERS, AND. MANTLE 
Makers Association. See PATTERSON, Mrs. 


HEATON, EDWIN, Hanusy; J.P.: 


Have paid much attention to the condition of the 
eanal population, 10,500. Canals should be closed on 
Sundays, and not more than three persons allowed to 
sleep'in a cabin, 10,541. Canal population should be 
placed under factory inspectors, 10,542-543. No women 
should ‘be allowed in the boats, 10,544-553. The boat- 
men wish to have the canal closed on Sundays, 10,550— 
551. 


HENDERSON, JAMES, London; Sus-INsPecTor or 


FACTORIES): 

Am a sub-inspector of factories residing in London, 
2661. Extra work imposed as stated by Mr. Blunt, 
2662-64. Newspaper folders and hours of work, 2665-68 ; 
wide limit of hours must be adopted in these trades, 2669. 
No necessity for depriving young persons of the power of 
taking piecework, 2670. . Extra piecework a practical 
evasion of the law,2671. . No overtime in the case of 
girls under 16,2672," Adult women to. be employed at 
hours other than those now recognised in the Factory and 
Workshops: Acts, 2673: Not in fayour of employing 
officers of an humbler class to assist. the sub-inspectors, 
2674+75:; relief from school boards, 2676,, .Shop.boys 
and errand boys to bejeftto school board, 2677-78. Law 
observed fairly well- in. the. millinery establishments, 
2679-80... Wages increased since restrictions 5/..to 101. 
per cent., 2681-82: Condition of.workers in the cheap 
establishments also improved,, 2683-84; belong, to west 
of Scotland; and have experience as an officer. of the de- 
partment there, 2685-86; acquainted, with the bleaching, 
dyeing and; printing, and) Turkey’ red. trades, 2687-88. 
Unhealthy owing to) great heatjand moisture, 2689-91, 
Condition of bleachworkers much improved since 1861, 
2692-95. Some irregular working almost necessary in 
these trades, 2696-99; bleachers. might be limited like 
other factories if they had the power of working extra 
time in certain cases. :Such cases 'to. be! reported, 2670; 
trades allowed to work overtime 96 days should cease all 
overtime at 9pm. English bleaching in the stoves more 
unhealthy than the processes in the cotton factories, 
:2702. 

Further examined. 

Sees no. objection to granting this concession to pro- 

vineial weekly papers, that, women and young persons 


ymay one night a week work till 10 or 11 if they came 
later that morning; do not exceed the statutory hours ; 


and are not employed for 12 hours after leaving work so 
late, 3276. Employment of women in letter-press print- 
ing limited, scarcely known in London; more prevalent in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh, 3276 ; know no other newspaper 
office; except one at Warrington, where women employed, 
3276. - Distinction, between female hours at letter-press 


HEAP, J., MANcHESTER, and others; DrEPUTATION FROM 
“pag RocuDaLE CuampBeEr or Commerce. See ASH- 
Bk! 8 oe ine ga 


HEATH, CHARLES;(HANuny ; Porrery MANAGER: 


ye Manager oft‘Messrs. Worthington and Sons’ works at 
Hanley; 11,335.’ From 200 to 300 persons are employed 
‘Gn thé works, about 100 of them being women, and about 
50 children, '11,836+338, "There is? not much ill-health 
among ‘the workpeople,-11)339; generally the children 
‘are ‘most subject ‘to! ill-health, 11,340. Children suffer 
from chest complaint, 11;347-355 ; suggest that a large 
supply of moulds would be beneficial, 11,347-354. Since 
‘the ‘Factory Acts the health of the men"has improved, 
11840-3415 the works having beén made more healthy, 
11,342; ‘and im ‘somé cases ‘their: hours. have been 
‘shortenéd, 11)343. The wagesiof the people area little 
‘higher’ ‘than’ they were. before the Acts, 11,344-346. 
' "Phere are ventilators in the rooms!and water is sprinkled 
\4o lessen the injurious effects of the dust, 11,356-357 ; 
the rooms ive kept: cleaner now than ‘they-used to be, 
45358? yand they should be swept, out every evening, 
"41,359 ; damp sawdust thrown down would be beneficial, 
‘11,360: Dipping is an’ unhealtby process, 11,362-365, 


and bookbinding unreasonable, 3276; hours of labour 
of women and young, persons generally classified by 


o! Factory, Acts, 3276,,;.Young, persons may occasionally 
work till 10. at letter-press printing 72 days.in the year, 


which would cover case of one day per week for a weekly 
paper, 3276; that modification not competent to women, 
3277. . Women not, employed in Scotch , newspaper 
offices, but largely in Glasgow book printing, 3278; ex- 
‘clusion caused by Jaw against occasional overtime for 


women; 3279. The operation of the Factory Act, 1867, 


excluded many women, from late, at night and early 


‘morning folding in ;weekly newspaper. offices, 3280-81. 


Accounts for allegation. that, women seen ; bringing back 
printed matter folded..during the night, 3282. Jews 
desire to se¢ their privilege of working on Saturday night 
extended to other industries besides tobacco and workshops; 
“no objection to that if privilege confined solely to Jews, 


-28283. (No practical objection, to Christians working after 
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HENDERSON, J.—cont. 


dark on Saturday and part of Sunday if they like 5 but 
general feeling against Sunday labour, 3284 ; this applies 
to Christians employed by Jews who have their holiday on 
the Sabbath; has heard expressions of satisfaction that 
Sunday labour forbidden to Christians with special refer- 
ence to Jewish masters, 3285-86. ‘Two classes of Jews 
in London, one very strict observer, the other, probably 
the majority, indifferent, 3287-88. Some Jews only 
employ Jews, 3289 ; in their case no objection to Sunday 
labour, 3290; if not extended to Christians, but law 
might be altered to bring for example a tailor’s shop as 
large as a factory under the Jews Act, 3291. Paper 
stainers’ complaint, that they cannot get Secretary of 
State’s permission to work 8 to 8 or 9 to 9, as not being 
under the proper class of trades, one of long standing, 
3292. When Act of 1864 passed, number of London es- 
tablishments embraced very limited as regarded those 
working from 8 to 8 or 7 to 7, 3292. Workmen are 
skilled, at high wages, and will not- come to work 
before 8; the boys come, but by present law they 
go at 6 in summer, and men with them; and men 
can do nothing without the boys, 3292. Scarcely any 
women employed in paper staining, 3294. No objection 
to any trade working from 8 to 8, instead of 6 to 6 or 
7 to 7; but not beyond 8, 3293. Would like to see 
this modification applied beyond London ; since factories 
sometimes placed at disadvantage by Act of 1867. A 
silk mill at Aylesbury under Act of 1874 works 6 to 6; 
close by a printing office ; is much sought after by women 
and boys, because can go to work at 8, 3294. All trades 
in the country might work 6 to 6, 7 to 7, 8 to 8, at 
choice, provided kept within sanction of Secretary of 
State, 3295. Sees no objection to an extension of the 
modification, leaving power to Secretary of State to grant 
or refuse; there might be isolated examples where the 
hours being unusual would render administration of 
the Act difficult to inspector, 3296. So far as this would 
affect factories has seen no objection on ground of bad 
atmosphere created by gas, 3297; by factories means 
classes of trade requiring the modification; workshops 
and factories under the Act of 1867 have it already, 3298 ; 
also factories under the Acts of 1874 and 1864; would 
not apply to many under the former, except such a case 
as at Aylesbury; textile manufacturers would never 
desire it, 3299. Carpet-makers should enjoy modifica- 
tion of other season trades in London; it is making up 
carpets, not carpet-making, 3300. One difficulty is that 
exceptional restrictions on large establishments may 
lead to work in private houses, 3300. Secretary of State 
could make carpet-making a season trade, but it was not 
placed in list of such trades by the two inspectors; hence 
a difficulty, not legal, but of administration, 3301-3; 
distinctions in brickmaking of the family system ; the gang 
system andthe homecounties’ system, 3304; in Staffordshire 
manner of handling and carrying coal different from 
this district, and more laborious, 3305 ; that is the gang 
system, but here the brick manufacturer or moulder 
makes his gang each season, 3306. In Staffordshire 
children carry clay long distances to moulder, 3307 ; 
in the south this obviated by pug-mill being close to 
moulder, an economy of labour largely practised 
since the Act came into operation, 3307. Only 
family system acquainted with is where husband is 
moulder, wife prepares the clay, and children act as gang, 
3308. Relief afforded to children from heavy labour no 
reason for relaxing the Act of 1871 either as regards 
women or children, 3309. Working a full day a child 
will sometimes lift 25 tons of wet clay, 3309. In southern 
brick fields the Act of 1871 has removed most abuses ; 
has almost put an end in London brickfields to female 
labour, 3310-11. Education of children still a difficulty, 
owing to inefficient provisions of the Workshops Act, 
3310. Under the Act of 1871 no girl under 16 can 
work in a brickfield, 3312; trade modification applies 
so a young person and woman can work 14 hours, 
3312-13. The modification should be retained, the 
season being short and affected by weather, 3314. Work 
being in open air not unhealthy, but laborious, 3315, 
As to brickfields in district, disinclined to much altera- 
tion of the law, 3316. Inspection sufficient to prevent 
employment of children under seven, 3317 ; in London 
district never heard of a child coming to its first day to 
brickfield on its mother’s shoulders; difficult to keep 
small children from coming to help bigger ones, 3318 ; 
it depends on inspection, 3319. Has not above 40 or 50 
brickfields in district, but some very large, with 10 to 
15 stools, each stool being a separate workshop, requiring 
separate inspection, 3320; approach’ being observed, 
- young children get out of sight; insists if one of gang 
absent or absence accounted for a proof that no such 
child employed, otherwise suspicion aroused, 3320, In- 
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spects brickfields twice or thrice a year; if suspicious, 
once a week till satisfied, 3321. A few fire-brick works 
near Slough under cover, 3322-23. No large rag picking 
workshop in district except in connexion with paper- 
mills, 3324. Boys and girls engaged, generally in brick- 
fields, in picking and sorting “ breeze ’? or London dust, 
a disgusting operation, 3324; the hours are short, 3325. 
Never knew of a woman in London picking damaged 
cotton two days without intermission, 3326. Theatrical 
' dress-making presents difficulties ; employés never work 
before 10 a.m., but under pressure of a new piece, often 
irregularly at night, 3327. Some lessees desire special 
allowance from Secretary of State for occasional late 
hours, 3327. Facilities of rest similar to those in printing 
offices might be secured, 3328; one night a week not 
sufficient; must be a season trade modification, 3329. 
Artificial florists and feather-makers would be content 
with present modifications ; they dread its being reduced, 
3330. Mantle-makers accept the present’ arrangement, 
333]. Young persons’ employment in theatres not regu- 
lated; difficult to do more than what is defined in Work- 
shops and Factory Acts, 3532-33; infant phenomena 
severely worked in winter, but does not last long, and 
have no day employment ; pantomime children generally 
children of supers., 3334, 3337-38. As a rule theatre 
girls have no day occupation, 3335 ; wages vary from 
10s,:a week upwards, 3336. Restrictions under the Acts 
have not in London much tendency to lessen female 
labour. London hours, though irregular, not as a rule 
beyond the Act, 3339. The substitution of 564 hours in 
‘place of 60 would without modification of Act of 1867 
lessen female employment, 3340; it is more irregularity 
of employment than length of time, 3340. Example, two 
women found working beyond legal hours in a London 
dressmaker’s on Saturday afternoon; employer said if 
Act enforced must dismiss them; they got 60/. or 807. a. 
year; it was not thought a case for strict: enforcement, 
3340, Case settled by allowing them to leave alternate 
days at 4 o’clock, 3341. In majority of factories under 
Acts of 1864, 1867, the ordinary week’s work now 54 
hours, 3342. Overtime worked, but little on account of 
expense, 3343. May work 63 hours at full time, in- 
cluding modifications, 3344. Further shortening of 
women’s hours would tend to displace female labour ; 
the shortening to 563 of Act of 1874; restriction in 
London gone far enough, 3345-46. Does not recommend 
application of hours of the Act of 1874 to all factories 
and workshops except as regards education of children, 
3347. To fix the rule at. 563, leaving the extensions 
optional or statutory for the busy time of the year, raises 
the question of how far women’s hours tert be legally 
restricted ; believes restriction should not go beyond 
what affects health, 3348. Doubtful whether Act of 
1874 wise in limiting hours of adult women to 57, 
3349; but distinction of hours between textile fac- 
tories and other occupations as regards health not obsery- 
able in London, where there is no real factory labour, 
3349. Labour in London less severe than in the north, 
3349 ; in Lancashire cotton spinner works her legal hours 
out throughout the week ; in London a female hand may 
come half an hour or an hour late unchecked, because 
the London employer having little machinery suffers 
little loss, 3349; in a large cotton mill the interest on 
outlay for machinery often equals amount of wages, 
therefore’ work must be continuous, 3349. A laundress 
out of a factory should work same hours as in one, but 
does not know of laundresses employed in textile fac- 
tories, 3350-51 ; many laundresses work at home, 3352 ; 
the difficulty is in London that shirt and cotton factories 
with laundry department lose their hands who work 
outside without control; if they worked inside factory 
would be under factory hours, 3352. A textile manufac- 
factory being necessarily carried on by machinery, no 
department in it could be competed with from outside, 
3353. Would not further restrict Jabour of laundresses 
any more than would interfere with a girl doing a day’s 
work in a private house, 3380. Washing done in woman’s 
own cottage comes under exemption as in a workshop. 
Hence the difficulty; many large laundries not in 
dwelling-houses compete with laundries in factories, 
3381. Rules of Factory Acts might be applied to such 
laundresses, 3382; women in London laundries almost 
all adults, 3390; hands chiefly paid by time; piecework 
washing difficult, 3392 ; where sufficient washerwomen are 
employed in a house which may be termed a workshop, they 
should be brought under the restrictive law, 3423. Would 
not interfere with washing in religious establishments any 
more than with homes and refuges ; hours may be irregular, 
but not excessive, and education is going on, 3424, 
The distinction between textile factories and all others, that 
in former the majority employed are of protected classes, 
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does not apply throughout London, where in some large 
factories almost all hands are women, 3354; in textile 
factories about three out of four are protected, 3355 ; 


throughout the country, in trades under Acts of 1864,- 


1867, the majority are unprotected, but in London pro- 
portions of women in factories very large, 3356. Shorten- 
ing hours in textile factories would not displace women ; 
men cannot do their work, 3357-58; in the other trades 
tendency would depend on demand for labour ; but women 
already mistresses of the situation, 3359. Unprotected 
classes chiefly found in bookbinding, clothing, tailoring, 
dressmaking, millinery, and artificial flower-making ; less in 
tobacco manufactory, 3360. In none of these hours 
need shortening beyond existing modifications, 3361. 
No women at glass-making in district, 3362. Glass- 
making severe labour; at largest work in London no 
young boys employed; lads taken on at 16, 3363-64; 
cannot say whether age of boys in glassworks should be 
raised, 3365. In paper-making, women employed in rag 
picking, but hours not long; the mills are not large and 
howrs apparently less than authorised, 3366. Whether 
hours 60 or 565 would not affect them materially, 3367. 
With certain modifications, all workshops should come 
under the Factory Act, 3368-69; trades carried on at 
home would be met by school board hereafter, 3370. If 
existing Factory Acts, like old Act and Act of 1844, 
exempt dwelling-houses from inspection, it might apply 
to cottage lace-making or straw-plaiting, to eke out wages, 
3371. Would not exempta workshop employing chil- 
dren hecause a dwelling-house, but adults not over- 
worked, and Education Board could look after children, 
3372. Various provisions of Factory Act about meal 
hours, &c., difficult to enforce in dwelling-houses ; there- 
fore recommends its extension with modifications, 3373 ; 
thatis, in a workshop used as a dwelling-house, 3374-75 ; 
but all workshops not used as dwellings should come 
under Factory Act, 3376. In small workshops rules as 
to written register, and so on, need not be entorced, but 
those regarding hours and age easily enforced, inspection 
being easy, 3377 ; in a blacksmith or carpenter’s shop one 
inspection sufficient for several years, 3378. In all work- 
shops not dwelling-houses a notice as to hours for meals 
and rest should be put up if inspector desired it; this a 
difficulty under Workshops Act, 3379. Constant com- 
plaints in London that upstairs workshops are under 
close regulations as to hours, while in the shop they work 
all hours, 3383. Sees no remedy, question one of admi- 
nistration; Act could not be applied to retail shops 
unless also to streets, 3384. In some shops hours very 
late, not opened. early, but Saturday hours very long, 
3385-86. Longer at east end; the work not continuous. 
but the poorer the district the longer the hours, 3387-88, 
Not long enough to be unhealthy; a question of more 


leisure and rest; increased demand for labour and wages 


will remedy it, 3389. Overtime for all girls under 16, 
except fruit preservers, should cease at 9 p.m., 3392; 
because hour of arrival of cargoes uncertain; 10 tons 
more may come than expected ; if not partially preserved 
much will be spoiled, 3393. The London School Board 
do not admit principle of half-time till child reaches 10, 
3394; by the board recognising the regulations of the 
Workshop and Factory Acts means they recognise that 
these Acts override their rules, 3395; but the Mducation 
Act of 1872 says there is to be nothing in it inconsistent 
with the Factory or Workshops Act, 3396. Has for dis- 
trict porthern portion of London; in a recent return 
number of workshops under him nearly 3,000, 3397-99. 
As to restriction of hours being governed by consideration 
of health, the difficulty of going beyond is that the work- 
ing classes divide into piece-workers and time-workers, 
3401; the former scarcely demand further restrictions, 
the latter do, 3401. As to the difficulty of applying the 
law about meal times to 3,000 London workshops equally 
with large factories, 3402; in most London workshops 
the meal hours are already established, 3402; and the 
hours are so far definite that a regular time is recognised, 
3403; no proposal to make a uniform hour for the whole 
country, 3404; by Act of 1867 employers allowed to fix 
their own meal hours, 3405; the Factory Act of 1874 
does not propose a uniform hour, 3406 ; and inasmuch as 
it fixes four and a half hours as the duration of work, 
should not be applied to workshops ; and in the Act of 1867 
a little more latitude should be given, 3407 ; but for good 
inspection a definite hour important, 3497; a good rule 
would be that an hour should be granted before 3; as 
under Act 1867, 3427. Breaches of law in regard to 
women’s hours detected by inspection and complaint, 
3408; most complaints anonymous, but immediately 
attended to, 3409 ; could administer a law fixing definite 
time for meals better than present law, 3409; if inspector 
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could convict occupier who having fixed a meal hour 
employed hands during that time, the single conviction 
more efficacious than several visits, 3409. London 
employers dread the magistrate’s court, 3432. In mil- 


hnery shops further restriction unwise, it might lead to 


giving piecework to be done at home, 3410. Inspects 
frequently and at irregular hours ; not aware of continuous 
evasion; there may be such; present staff sufficient, 
3411; the regulation proposed would help administra- 
tion of the law, 3412. ‘The growing disposition of em- 
ployers and employed to carry out the law, a reason why 
present inspection sufficient, 3413; has met with much 
co-operation, and excessive work not common in London, 
3414; before the factory laws abuses abounded, but these 
abuses no longer exist; the improvement is general, 
3415-16. Of late years the workpeople have to a great 
extent become as much masters as the masters themselves, 
3417. Both women and men can take very good care of 
themselves, 3418 ; thatis, within the limits of the present 
lasy, 3433, Many go beyond the Act, in curtailing their 
own hours, 3434. In most bookbinding establishments 
women work not above 52 hours, 3434. Case in point, 
where whole hands of a millinery establishment gave 
warning because mistress adopted a season trade modi- 
fication granted by inspector, 3418. Mistress had to 
yield; but when question of holidays arises case may 
be reversed, 3425. No increase of pay was proposed ; 
these young ladies paid by the quarter, hence the diffi- 
culty ; but employer sometimes pays holiday expenses, 
3426. Where workpeople by voluntary combination 
can restrict hours within health limit, legislature should 
not interfere, 3419. Since restrictions imposed men’s 
wages have increased ; not in proportion to women’s, 
3421-22; where employment is from 6 to 6, an hour 
should be granted before, 3428. Spell of work should 
be about five hours, 3429. The meal hours might range 
at choice of employer between 12 and 2; as a rule, no 
one dines before 12 or after 2, 3430-31. 


HERDMAN, EMERSON TENNANT, Lonpon, and 


others; Representing Water Mitt Owners (Fiax 
AND Linen MAanuracrurers) or IRELAND: 

Mr. Herdman, a member of the firm of Messrs. Herd- 
man & Co., flax spinners, of the Sion Mills, county 
Tyrone, 20,274; Mr. Grey, of Messrs. George Grey 
& Sons, linen manufacturers, of Market Hill, county of 
Armagh, 20,275; Mr. McMaster, of Messrs. Dunbar, 
McMaster, & Co., of Gilford, county Down, and also 
represents the shareholders and ratepayers of the Baun 
Reservoir Company, 20,276-278; Mr. Malcolmson, of 
Messrs. Malcolmson Brothers, cotton and flax spinners, 
and shipowners, of Portland, Waterford, 20,277 ; and we 
also represent certain flax spinners, and linen, and 
manufacturers, and spinning companies, 20,278. State- 
ment read on behalf of some of the largest owners of 
water-power in Ireland, asking for repeal of clause 10 
of Factory Act, 1874, and suggesting, as an improve- 
ment, that employers should not be allowed to recover 
more than half an hour of lost time on any one day, 
20,279. The seven firms represented employ an average 
of at least 1,000 hands each, and there are two or three 
other water-power firms in Ireland, 20,280. The seven 
firms have all a certain amount of steam-power supple- 
menting the water-power, so that if stopped for want 
of water they can work by steam, 20,281—282, 20,201 ; 
but they cannot work if stopped by a flood, 20,283-284 ; 
unless they had independent steam-power, which would 
bea hardship on them, 20,285-290. Always pay our 
hands full time, notwithstanding the lost time, 20,29). 
Letter read from the Spamount Spinning Company, 
Castlederg, which is represented, 20,295. Injury to 
employers and workpeople from operation of clause 10, 
especially in country places, 20,300-301, 20,326. The Baun 
Reservoir Company has proved a very indifferent specu- 
lation hitherto, and if this clause is not repealed water- 
power will be less used, and the company’s position 
injured, 20,301-307. The water in the Baun is not so 
scarce that the lower mills have to wait for the water to 
come down from the upper mills in the morning, 20,309 
-316; many mills have dams in which, in summer, the 
water accumulates during the night, and gives a stock 
of water to start with, 20,315. At Messrs. Malcolmson’s 
mills the water is injured by tidal backwater rather than 
by flood, 20,317; the mill is subject to frequent partial 
stoppage in the summer months, and not haying suffi- 
cient steam-power to keep running, they are obliged to 
shut off part of the mills, and turn out the hands for 
a couple of hours, 20,518-323 ; and hitherto the recovery 
of lost time has been very frequently resorted to, 20,324. 
Cost of production by steam as compared with water- 
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HERDMAN, E. T.—cont. : 
power very considerable, 20,327-328. Some of us cannot 
work our whole mills by means of the supplemental 
steani-power, and the loss is larger than the mere extra 
cost, from the fact that a large amount of machinery 
is lying idle, 20,330-331. Only the large mills are 
interested in this question, as the small mills worked 
by water-power do not come under the Factory Act, 
20,332-333. Only the flax-mills are represented by us, 
20,334. Have not of late worked more than half an hour 
a day for recovery of lost time; found it easy to work 
up lost time by working half an hour a day fora week 
or ‘so. occasionally, 20,334. Do not think that the pri- 
vilege now leads to an evasion of the law by mills working 
overtime when no time has been lost, as the hands are 
more independent, and the owners would be reported, 
20,335-336. Do not ask more than to be able to recover 
lost time at the rate of half an hour per day when 
required, 20,337; which would be sufficient for water- 
power owners having auxiliary steam-power, 20,343. 
Have never heard any complaint of overwork from work- 
people engaged in the water-mills, 20,338: Did not 
know of this clause until after it had been passed, 20,345. 
The Belgians undersell us in the neutral markets,and have 
done so for the last three years, 20,345-346. Mr. Herdman 
thinks it is the cheap labour and cheap food in Belgium, 
and not the long hours, which enable them to undersell, 
20,3847. 


HESKETH, Mason, Mancurster;” Corron Mriu 
OwNER: 


Is a, textile manufacturer, 8807. Whitewashing, 
unnecessary every 14 months, as provided for by Act of 
1844; height of rooms in mills ; loss of time and cost of 
whitewashing ; considers it unnecessary so often, 8808— 
1b. 


HEWITT, EE. W., Leeps; Duputarion rrom LeEps 
CHAMBER OF CommERCE. See BARRAN, ALDERMAN 
JOHN. 


AULT MM. U.—-cont, woo raat 


women employed in'the bread or biscuit baking trade 
were brought under the general provisions of the factory 
Act; for a day or two before Good Friday they haye 
to work considerably more than 10 hours a day, though 
they do not actually work 60 hours during the week, 
20,872-873; and ist before Christmas there is also the 
same pressure, 20,874. A permission to work two or 
three hours overtime on a limited number of days in the 
year would meet that particular case, 20,875. Would 
rather not be under the Factory Act ; the boys are wanted 
before the men come and after they. have left, and 
though their work is not continuous they must be on 
the premises, 20,876-884. Do not know who inspects 
the bakehouses in the metropolis, 20,885-889. Believe 
the Bakehouses Act is pretty generally observed in the 
trade, 20,890-891. Think the lads taken’ on at the 
baking are’ between 16 and 17, 20;892. 4° © 


HILL, WILLIAM, Wesr Bromwich; OPERATIVE 
Guass Worker, See STAMP, Gi’ (ur 19G ney 
TLETCVIBCeyT HH BEET 
HIND, JAMES, Benrast; DerpuraTioN FROM’ THE 
ASSOCIATION OF FLAx SPINNERS AND: POWER-LOOM 
Linen: MANUFACTURERS. See. VALENTINE, 
THOMAS. ! ror Oh Diy ows: erncis 
HINGLEY, SAUL, Oup Hitt; CHAINMAKER:, ....., 
Provision should be made for children, after,they are 
13 years of age, to receive further education ; mor should 
they be allowed to work full time at 13;-6315; 6321. 
Should be fixed at 14, not earlier; commenced» work 
himself at. 7 years of age, got up at 5, worked till 
school-time, and in fact was worked every available 
moment till 8 at, night; Act so. far) \hasiworked -bene- 
ficially, 6316, 6317. If kept working till.7 it would: be 
too late fora boy to go to a night schools; should cease 
at 6; if left optional with employer would work: ‘him 
till 7,,.6318. Thinks children with .a certain education 
at 9 or 10 would not. naturally: employ themselves 


" 
{ 


afterwards, 6320. 


HIGGINBOTHAM, C., GLASGOW, and others ; CaALrco HINGLEY, SAUL. See FORREST, NOAH. ya 2 Mf 
PRINTERS, GLASGOW: Aa POM 2 


Hours of work from 6 to 6, with an hour for break- 
fast and an hour for dinner, 15,426; total 57 per week, 
leaving off at 2 o’clock on Saturday, 15,427.. Being 
under ‘Act of 1870 and not 1874 micht work 10% hours, 
15,431. Actually work 56 per week,:15,432; 10 hours 
on the five days and six on Saturday, 15,433. "That is in 
the textile factory s\in printworks it is different; 15,433. 
Considers it a hardship. that adult women should be 
interfered with as' to hours of labour; for’ example, 
sewing-machine women work at home over hours with 
hand and feet machines, which is: more’ sever “labour 
than at machines worked ‘in factory by steam; the law 
thus set at defiance ; the work done’at' home not for 
employers but for other people ; the women themselves 
dislike’ interference and work overtime voluntarily, 
16;434-437. Difficulty of getting half-timers to work as 
tearers ; nature of their duties, 15,438. Half-timers go 
40 school in sets, one in’ the forenoon ‘and the other in 
afternoon, 15,439-444 ; tearers go into the mills after 13, 
owing to unsteadiness of ‘the trade, 15,439.- Scarcity of 
boys arises from their going to work full time ‘elsewhere ; 
does not know where; the operation of tearing simple 
and suitable to children, 15,440-442, 15,458-459. After 
the passing of the Act a ‘school’ opened ‘at the works in 
order to educate the children and get’ their labour, and 
thus conform with the Act; this leads’ to extra expense, 
15,443-444, Is of opinion that children’s education 
should cease at 9 years of age; they should then work 
fulltime and attend night schools, 15,446-453. Medi- 
cal inspection of children; fitness for work should be 
decided by doctor independently of age, as per register of 


birth, 15,454-457,. Wages of boys may be ‘higher in ' 


other employments, but work is harder, 15,460-466. 


HILL, M. U., Lonpon; Breap anp Biscurr Baker: 
Principal part of business ordinary bread making, 
20,861. Business carried on at No. 60, Bishopsgate 
Street and Albert. Mansions, Victoria Street, 20,862. 
Bread bakers work from 11 p.m. till midnight, and after 
resting an hour and a half: go.on working until 11or 12 
in the morning, 20,863. Lads are not employed in the 
bakehouse, 20,866. In the biscuit baking men: work 
from 6 a.m. till 6 psm., with halfian: hour for ‘breakfast 
and an hour anda half for dinner, andion Saturdays 
they leave off about 3, 20,868-870. . Employ one lad in 
that business, 20,869) who: is’ at work after the meén are 
gone. until between half-past6.and-7, 20;870-871. Do 
not know very much about the trade generally, 20,870. 
Consider it would be oppressive if young persons and 


HOARE, C.-C. W., Mancuestrr’; Sub-Inspecror: or 
FACTORIES: é tobenet yilag fh! 
Has been sub-inspector in Salford district nearly three 
years, 9889-90. Has not been the practice to object to 
school hours under the Factory Act, as differing from 
those under Education Act, 9891. Same ages’ *should 
apply to all trades, 9892-93; apprehensions “fell “as to 
loss of juvenile labour, 9894. ‘School certificate’ should 


state absences, not attendances, 9895-96!°'In’ present . 


district no irregularities as to passing’ children by 
surgeons; some’ surgeons require ‘certificate of dre. 
9897-99 ; means of checking falsification and’ bartering 
certificates; registrars ‘should number’ cértificates’ pro- 
gressively, 9900-2. Effects’ of whole ‘school’ day on 
young: children injurious; better'to ‘attend’ alternate 
days; alternate system not common in district, 990345. 
Children might advantageously attend’ at’ mills two 
Saturdays running, 9906-8. Millowner should furnish 
lists to schoolmasters ; information from, “children oftén 
wrong, 9909-10. Dressmakers do not take frequent ad- 
vantage of modifications allowed them’; has suspected 
and discovered milliners working overtime, 9911-12 ; 
no necessity for late shopping ; especially if early closing 
were universal, 9913-15. . Employers regularly ‘report 
adopting modifications without prepaying their letters ; 
stamped papers might be issued at user’s expense, 9916- 
19. Is not allowed travelling expenses within 10 miles ; 
amount of travelling according to population ; may not 
charge cab fare within one mile of residence; this does 
not interfere with visiting, 9920-24. Cannot tell number 
of women and children employed’ in 1,500 workshops ; 
has visited many textile factories; law fairly obeyed in 
workshops visited; and as a rule as regards children 
and young persons in boot and shoe trade, 9925~30. 
Brickmaking ; difficulty of enforcing the law; cannot 
tell how long a child has worked without referring to 
the school; if the Acts were assimilated the law might 
be enforced; more easily in Salford than iu Birmitigham ; 
but very difficult single-handed; l6cal’'sub-inspection 
would make’ small employers’ ‘watchful, "9931-40. 
Rope and twine trade; example” as’ to! em rent of 
halftimers as under Workshops and Factories’ Acts ; 
illustrate inequalities between establishments above and 
below present line of demarcation, 9941—44 JOR ca- 
tion should be allowed rope and twine niakers ds 


seasch trades; small’ employers cannot afford: 208 5 
but the 105 hours’ should bo’ enfiretd to’ prevent 
infringenient of the law,'9945-50.* Work give a t 

be taken home; means of restricting; in general use in 
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carding button’ trade, 9951-53, : Proseautions:; delay 


in getting ‘authority for, 9954-57.. On becoming sub- 
inspector of district received two workshop and one 
factory ‘register, but no correspondence, owing to pre- 
decessor being ill, 9958-61. Assimilation of Acts would 
render inspection. easier; work of inspection not in- 
creased if education more extended, 9962-65. Better 


for children to attend the same school; teachers dislike 
losing child:who has reached a certain point ; children 


change to find an easier school ; children might work 
at 10 years if Standard I. has been passed, 9965-73. 


ut aaf i 
OBSON,. JOHN, Suerrreup; Scissor Manurac- 
TURER? |, 

»A member: of the firm of Joseph Hobson. and Sons, 
12,448; attend on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, 
12,449. Adult women should be exempt from all re- 


“striction, 12,450. Women have frequently to’ wait for 


the men; 12,452. If the workshops were placed under 
the Factory ‘Acts the law could not be enforced without 
having ‘half a dozen: inspectors~in‘ Sheffield, and the 
liberty ‘of the’ subject would have'to.'be interfered with 
by voimg into’a man’s home, 12,450; which would be 


‘felt as’ a° grievance, 12,457.. Good Friday is a very in- 


H 


H 


convenient: holiday, but ‘if Waster’ Monday’ were’ substi- 
tuted as a'legal ‘holiday it would suit’ both us and the 
workmen, 12.4512452) Adult women’ who work at home 
should not be under any restrictions, for although they 
work “at ‘irregular hours they do° not work such Jong 
howrs ‘as‘to be’ injurious to their health; 12,457-464. 
Women* ought not “to be prevented working’ until 
4°@clock’ on Saturdays, 12,464. These opinions are my 
owns but if the( Chamber did ‘pass a resolution it would 
be to endorse them, 12}465-466. : 

13] BLFOITTEIIOD 


See TILLIE, WILLIAM. © 


OLLINS, MICHAEL DAINTRY, Hantry; Depura- 
TION FROM CHAMBER OF ComMMERCE: 

Specially represent the pottery trade, 11,077; some 
of us take china as well as‘ earthenware, 11,078. There 
is no reason why the present hours of labour should be 
shortened, 11,080; if placed under Act of 1874, with 
regard to hours of labour, the workpeople would be 
injured, 11,081; and their wages diminished, 11,082. 

lavé no Objection to the provision that a child, young 
person, or woman shall not’ be employed continuously 
for more than four and a half hours without an interval 
of half an hour for a meal, 11,083; or that the definition 
of “school” ‘under the Factory Act shall be as‘in the 
Act of 1874; a “school certified as efficient by the Com- 
* mittee of Council,” 11,084. About 3,000 children are 
employed as half-timers in the pottery trade, 11,085-86 ; 
vi few under nine years of age, and the trade would 
finda difficulty if the age were raised to 10, 11,087. 
The trade would object to the age of full timers being 
raised fo 14, 11,088. ° An educational test for children at 


OGG, DAVID, Beurastr; Suir AND Counar Maker, 


’ 9 and 13 respectively would be better than an alteration 


of ‘the hours or age, 11,089. It is most important to be 
able'to employ children half days or alternate days in the 
morning, or to be able to employ ther the whole week 
one “week, “they going to school the next week, 11,092 ; 
do not make much usé of the alternate day system, 
11,093. ‘The use of the fan in the scouring process has 
not ‘been generally adopted, it has not been found to 


“answer its purpose altogether, 11,094; scouring is not 


very unhealthy work, 11,096-100. Have known a 
woman work at it for 10 years, 11,101-109 ; do not con- 
sider it the most unhealthy work in the potteries, 11,110; 
the most unhealthy is glazing, 11,111-112. As to Dr. 
Arledge’s opinion of the effects of china scouring upon 


“ the health of pérsons employed in it, 11,116-122; do not 


agree with that opinion, 11,128. Do not see any objec- 
tion to the use of a fan being made compulsory, though 
there might be two objections to it, 11.125-127. Do not 
think there would be any objection to such sanitary in- 


‘spection as would require the drying room to be separated 


from the place where hands at work, 11,131. ‘The old 
stove with swing shutters are as healthy for women and 
children as the new mode of drying by shutters, 11,132 
137; see no objection to giving factory inspector power to 
require the erection of swing doors or something equiva- 
lent in old manufactories, 11,138. If the option of 
working the alternate day system were taken away, and 
only the half day system allowed for half-timers, it would 


; not be a disadvantage to the trade, 11,139-140. ‘The 


Factory Ac 


+ has led ‘to’ the introduction of women and 
girls to work with men, which is detrimental to the morals 
of the females, 11,141. ~ 
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HOLMES, ALFRED, Luicester; Waren Mint Ownner: 


Is partner of the firm of Messrs. Strutt, of Belper, and 
manager of the ‘mills at Milford; 7656, 7657. Making up 
time in water mills, 7658-7660. Use of steam power in 
water mills,'7661—7664. Children’s working time ; ages at 
which they should begin to work ; considers 10 too old; 
half-time system; as to their education, 7666-7671. 
Four and a half hour system involves reduction of wages 
to workpeople; alteration of hours, 7672-7685 ; reduc- 
tion of wages last winter not caused by slackness of 
trade, but by the new system, 7686. Education of 
children, 7687, 7638. His factories aré under the Act 
of 1874, 7689; objects to 43 hours system, 7690 ; as to 
hours of work, 7691. Steam engine in mills; back- 
water; consumption of coal, 7692-7697, Recovery of 
time by working longer hours; duration of stoppages of 
mills, 7698-7701. Character of district ; children work- 
ing in fields and mills; ages at which children should 
work, 7702-7706. 


HOLMS, W., M.P., GLascow; Srurr Goops MAnu- 


FACTURER: 


Is member of Parliament for Paisley ;\ present Com- 
mission appointed instead of one moved for by him; is 
an employer of trade as manufacturer of stuff goods, also 
has worsted spinners and calenderers,.16,039-43.' Is 
entirely under the Act of 1874, but sends goods -to.be 
bleached and dyed outside, 16,044-47. Opinion as to 
Act 1874; the effects scarcely yet felt in Glasgow, but 
even now difficult to get. hands; this will increase when 
Act in full operation; unless Act extended to all other 
factories and workshops, textile manufacturers, and the 
sanitary condition of :children and:young persons will be 
seriously prejudiced... In January! 1876. will only be able 
to give women. piece-workers 563 hours. work; whereas 
other trades under Factory Acts of 1864, 1867, or under 
Workshops Act can offer 60 -hours;, average hours in 
bleach and. iron, works 63' hours, 16,048. 63 hours are 
allowed by the law; if pressed. might exercise their full 
legal powers; his trade bound by a hard and fast rule ; 
cannot take children under 14 without educational stan- 
dard, nor children under 10; will then be defeated in the 
Jabour. market, 16,049-51. Parents will neglect edu- 
cation if children can be employed under 13; an educa- 
cational standard at 13 grossly unfair to textile employers, 
16,052-54, The age for first. employment should be 
made uniform, 16,055. . Has no half-timers, but raising 
age from 9 to 10 will affect his trade thus, that other 
trades will take children under 10 and keep them, 16,056— 
67... Half-time ‘unpopular in’ Scotland because of 
dinner hours; example of; difficulty removed by 10 
hours a Gay provision in the Act of 1874, 16,059. As an 
employer would prefer alternate day system, teachers 
also, but latter would prefer no system at all; in places 
like Paisley and Glasgow should not be difficult to esta- 
blish half-time schools, 16,060-65. Printers, dyers, and 
calenderers might come under Act of 1874, with modifi- 
cations for incomplete process; as season trade they 
ought to be able to do without modifications, 16,066-—68. 
No parliamentary distinction between cotton and woollen 
trades, but latter the most healthy, 16,069-70. Print 
work continuous, 16,071-72.. Reasons why bleachers 
and dyers might come under Act of 1874, 16,073-76. 
Knows nothing about female employment in stoves; is 
probably unhealthy } women should not work longer in 
them than in textile works and should have Saturday 
half ‘holiday or its equivalent, 16,077-82. ' Privileges of 
Turkey red dyers exceptional ; if they work whole time on 
Saturday should give alternate Saturday whole holiday ; 
when dyeing yarns, employed men to do women’s work : 
women rare in ‘ordinary dyeing works; curtailment of 
hours would tend to less female employment ; legislation 
for women in dyeworks difficult in consequence of their 
being few in numbers, 16,083-95. Dislikes legislation for 
women, 16,116-119. Believes operative bleachers wish Act 
of 1874 extended to them; his people considered the 
concession of 34 hours a boon though wages reduced ; time 
reduced 5 per cent., production of goods 23 per cent. ; 
spinners work by time at same wages, thus producing a 
certain loss; cannot say if consumer pays that loss, 
16,096-104. ‘Modifications necessary if Act ot 1874 ex- 
tended to manufacture of iron ; all modifications in par- 
ticular trades would be at discretion of Secretary of 
State, 16,121-122.. All trades should have the same 
hours ‘with’ modification, 16,126-128, 16,138-139. No 
legislative €nactment, would raise wages of hand-loom 
weavers ; factory loom weavers should be under Act of 
1874, but it is not enforced, 16,123-125 ; proportion of 
protected to unprotected hands under Act of 1874, 
16,126-134. Tendency of ‘shortening hours in non- 
textile factories would ‘tend to dismissal of women and 
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HOLMS, W.—cont. 
children; machine sewing does not come under head of 
‘textile,’ 16,135-137. Foreign competition only to be 
feared on account of superior technical education abroad, 
16,140. Act of 1874 good as regards hours, 16,141-142. 
If hours reduced to 56% per week would not affect work- 
shop hands injuriously; difficulty of interfering with 
home hand-loom weavers, 16,105-107. Anomalous 
effects of factory laws upon education; there should be 
a consolidation of Act of 1874, and Textile Factory Acts 
of 1861 and 1867, and Mines Act, to bring children 
under one educational standard, 16,108-111. All Acts 
should be consolidated ; ages of children; class of schools 
and modifications should be dealt with; approves of 
present age of 14 or younger, with a standard, 16,112- 
113. Difficulty of applying physical and educational 
test both for half-time and full time; doctors would 
differ, 16,114-115. 


HOLT, HARRISON, Lerps; Orn Miuurr. See SMITH, 
HENRY F. 


HOMER, THOMAS, Otp Hitt; CHarnmaxer. See 
FORREST, NOAH. 


HOOK, C. TOWNSEND, Lonpon; Paper MAKER. See 
EVANS, JOHN. 


HOPKINS, J. S., BrrmincHam; Wrovucut Honiiow 
Ware Manuracturger. See GRIFFITHS, T. 


HORTON, ISAAC, West Bromwicu; Iron OPERATIVE. 
See HUGHES, G. 


HOWE, H. W., Birmincuam, and another; DRAPERS: 


Assimilation of the Acts out of the question as regards 
working hours. Perfectly satisfied with their present 
time, 5457. Require overtime occasionally, 5459. In cases 
of pressure are unable to obtain extra hands, 5460. Per- 
mission to work overtime should be obtained from magis- 
trates. Difficulty in obtaining sufficient time to execute 
orders from customers, 5461. Might be different if the 
law were better known, or would have to cancel some 
orders perhaps, 5462. Customers would then have to 
agree or go elsewhere, 5463. Permission to work over- 
time should be granted speedily, 5465. Send no work 
out to be doneat home. Board and lodge all their work- 
people, 5467. Done in the better class of business, 
5468. Overtime required two or three times -in the year, 
5470. 


HOWLETT, J. W., Oup Hitt; Brick MANUFACTURER. 
See HARRISON, G. K. 


HUBBARD, Miss MARTHA, Norrincuam; PAPER 
Box Makers. See SMITH, Miss ADA. 


HUDSON, HENRY, Jun., Lerps; Depurarion FROM 
Leepvs CuamBer or ComMeERcE. See BARRAN, 
_ ALDERMAN JOHN. 


HUGHES, GEORGE, and others, Wrest Bromwicu ; 
Tron OPERATIVES : 

Work in mills and forges, 6949. Hire boys, 6950. 
Any interference with their labour stops the work, 6951. 
Work day and night turns, 6952; but not boys at night 
under 13, 6953. Age should be lowered to 12, 6954. 
Cannot employ half-timers. The work is so irregular, 
6955. Alternate day system would not answer either, 
cannot get a single set of boys, and it would be necessary 
to have a double set; half the work is at a standstill, 
6956. Employ about 22 boys, 6957 ; and six men, 6958. 
Head of the rolling branch, 6959, 6960. Boys should 
be allowed to work full time at 12, 6961. Cannot get 
double sets because they may not work at night; if the 
age was lowered might do so, 6962. In iron mills some 
work is lighter than other, 6964. Boys are employed all 
through, 6965. Do not become good hands unless 
they commence early, 6966. Raising the age to 13 has 
had a bad effect on trade, and fewer men have come into 
the trade since, 6968. Good hands will not come into 
the trade, 6969. Trade fair, not sufficient work for all, 
6970, Working short hours, 6971. Demand for boys 
is on the increase, greater than it used to be, 6973; 
hecause they are not allowed to work before 13, 6974. 
Should begin early to stand the heat of a mill, 6975. 
Began at 10; heat not great so far as the iron is con- 
cerned, and very light, 6977. If they begin at 14, it 
would stop the work altogether, 6978. Work under 
masters, 6979; by the piece, 6980. Undertake the sole 
care of one mill, 6981; and employ their own boys, 6982 ; 
and men too, but cannot fire the furnaces at night for 
want of boys, 6983. Work at night when they can get 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


HUGHES, G.—cont. 


boys ; if age is extended employers will have to undertake 
the responsibility for these boys and pay them, 6985. 

If a boy cannot read, write, and cipher afterf our years’ 
schooling, his education is of little use, 6987. Parents 
send their children to school, 6988. Many boys under 
his employ can read and write, but not the majority ; 
they are ignorant as a rule in forges, 6990. Would not 
be able to pass a great test at 13, it would be owing in a 
great measure to the parents, 6991, 6992. If the new 
rule was extended parents would have an inducement to 
send their children to school, 6993. Boys now leave 
here and get employment elsewhere, though under age; 
no use stopping it in a year or two, the boys are wanted 
now ; paying higher wages to the boys than formerly ; 
pene of boys brings the wages of the men down, 


HUNT, J. P., Brrmincuam, and others; DEPUTATION 
OF SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE [RONMASTERS? 


Represents about 75 employers, 4224; and more than 
150,000 persons, 4225. Brought up in thei ron trade ; 
1867 Act is injurious, more so to the working classes 
than to employers, 4226. Boys cannot commence work 
till 13 years old in ironworks; parents with large 
families unable to employ the children are very badly 
off; could nearly double their wages by the help of boys 
who are willing to work, and would only haye light 
work; should commence at 10 or 11; began himself 
on full time at 8 years of age, and his father before him. 
Believes all managers, and all his principal workmen did 

_the same. Consequently learned the business properly, 
4227. Have no half-timers in their works; does not 
answer; has been tried repeatedly, 4228-30. The 
process is differeut from textile factories; and the heats 
in ironworks are not definite. It is a continuous process 
from morning to night, 4230; 13 years’ standard in 
consequence of no half-timers being employed, 4231. 
Difficulty of obtaining boys up to 18 owing to non-use 
of half-timers, 4232, Get employment in other branches 
of industry, 4233. No particular industry in the neigh- 
bourhood to occupy boys. Boys found employed under 
13 have been discharged, 4234. Boys of 13 practically 
work half time, 4235. Work is intermittent, on the 
ground for 12 hours. Impossible to give the exact 
hours in a week, 4236-38 ; 13 is too high an age for boys 
to commence. Cannot learn their work properly in two or 
three years. If strong at about 16 goes elsewhere and 
gets higher wages, 4239. 

Have not got sufficient boys under 11 to employ as 
half-timers, 4240. Men do boys work, which makes 
labour scarce, 4241. Keeping boys at school till 13 does 
not improve them, don’t work well after. Workmen of 
the same opinion as a majority. Do not know how to 
apply their education. If employed young, and take an 
interest in education, there are facilities for improving 
themselves. Increase of age objected to, 4242-45. Feel- 
ing very strong against the Act as regards age. Mis- 
taken movement, 4246. Get accustomed to the work 
when young, work better after; now awkward, 4247. 
Education no advantage; past generation as good as 
present, 4248-49. Question whether prosperity will 
continue, 4250; three-fourths of boys work at nights 
alternate weeks. Never work above five days, 4251. 
Injurious if age for night working boys raised to 16, 
4252. 

Night work not injurious to boys. Formerly were 
trained to become hand puddlers. None to be got now. 
Not done by machinery, 4253-54. The law presses 
hardly, and renders boy labour difficult to get. Advance 
on age deprecated, 4255. Good Friday open or close 
day, 4256-68. 

Not to be insisted on as a holiday, 4258. Causes 
mischief, 4259. ‘Too many holidays. Should not be 
enforced. Loss to owners getting up fires, 4260. 
Necessary to work boys at night, 4262. Have Haster 
Monday as a holiday, 4264. Very few close on Good 
Friday. Cannot make up time under the Factory Acts. 
Boys under age. Owners liable for surgeon’s mistake 
(see 4160 et seqg.), 4268. Leads to fraud, 4269. Age 
should be reduced to 12 and a school certificate pro- 
duced, 4270. Trade of district-deranged by Factory 
Act legislation, 4271. Children do not go to school 
between 12 and 13, 4273. 

_ ‘Trade has had periods of great unprofitableness, 4274. 
Not much made now owing to the derangement of the 
labour market, 4275. Lost many orders in consequence. 
Increased demand causes rise in pay, and legislation 
gives an undue importance to boys over 13. Six boys 
absent stop the work of 40 men. Many families kept 
in poverty. Should be permitted to make up time on 
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HUNT, J. P.—cont. 


Saturdays, 4276. Send notice to inspector in such cases. 
Parish relief given to widows whose sons are unable to 
work till 13, 4277. 


HUNT, H. M., Brisro.; DepuratTion FROM THE 


Nationa Union or Working Women. See GREEN- 
WELL, ALAN. 


HUNTER, MICHAEL, Junr., Suerrizyp; Master 
CuTLer anp Mitt Owner: 


One of the owners of Talbot Cutlery Works and 
Carlisle Rolling Mills, 12,161. Employ a few half-timers 
in the cutlery works, 12,164, 12,166; but they would not 
suit in the rolling-mills, 12,165; where they work 12 
hours’ shifts, but not more than 11 shifts in the week, six 
days and five nights, 12,168. Considers the necessity of 
night work a moot point, but competition is severe,12,169 
—172. There should not be a relaxation allowing boys 
younger than i3 to be employed all night in rolling-mills, 
13 is full young, 12,174-176; the work is very laborious 
in steel rolling-mills, 12,177-178. There is a scarcity of 
boys over 14 years of age in Sheffield, 12,179, 12,192. 
Boys come readily to rolling-mills, as they get better 
wages, 12,179-180, Boys drink and smoke at an earlier 
age than they used to do, 12,181-182. Onus of the cer- 
tificate should be placed in the first instance upon the 
parent, and the certificate should be handed to the er- 
ployer for the time being, 12,183-185, 12,195. The school 
certificates are not any trouble, 12,186. Considers it a 
. hardship that women are prevented working on Good 

Friday, 12,188; would like to see the Kaster Monday 
holiday made optional, 12,189-191. Believe there is a 
good deal of illegal over-work done on Good Friday, 
12,187. Not in favour of any further restriction upon 
tne labour of women, 12,194. 


HUNTER, WILLIAM, Epinpurcu; Brick Maxmr: 


Is a member of the firm of William Hunter & Co., 
proprietors of the Wasbank Brickworks, Portobello; 
they are brick and tile manufacturers, 19,729—-730. 
They also make fireclay material, and flower-pots and 
garden-pots; they employ women and boys; the 
youngest ages at which boys are employed is 13, and 
girls 16, 19,731-735. As to brickfieids bemg brought 
under the Factory Act; as to children being overworked 
in brickfields; wishes no alteration in the hours; ex- 
clusion of girls is a great disadvantage to them, 19,736- 
739. Difficulty im obtaining juvenile labour; employ- 
ment of boys in brickfield, 19,741-743. Women’s work ; 
they suffer great inconvenience from not employing 
girls, 19,744-746. They do not employ any half-timers, 
nor any under the age of 13, 19,747. Number of hands 
employed ; comes under the Factory Act, 19,748-751. 


HUNTER, DAVID, Guascow; DreputTation or Epin- 
BURGH OpERATIVE Printers. See WILSON, 
ROBERT. 


HUNTER, WILLIAM ADAMS, Dusuin ; RepResENT- 
inG NaTiIonat EpucatTion Boarp: 

Is one of the chiefs of inspection of the Education 
Board ; has supervision of the north part of the Dublin 
district, and Cork, 18,412-413. Education of children ; 
hours of labour ; school attendance; secular and religious 
instruction (18,414, 18,424); disparity of hours of work 
and attendance; half day and alternate day systems; 
interval between morning and afternoon school is so 
short that it is difficult for factory children to go to 
school on the same day as they work, 18,425-429. Alter- 
nate day system; objection as to shortness of interval 
does not apply when it is used; advantages of exami- 
nations for results; attendance required, 18,430-433 ; 
standard of attainment required from half-timers ; com- 
parison of half and full timers ; progress made ; proportion 
of children who pass certain standards ; half-timers keep 
pace fairly with the other children ; half-timers are often 
placed with children of a younger age ; they have received 
little or no education before, 18,434-44]1. Effect of 
raising age at which children may be employed ; compul- 
sory education; fears it would not work in Ireland ; 
making previous attendance at school the condition of 
employment at 10 years of age would be a good intro- 
duction to it, 18,442-451. Standards in England and 
Ireland are nearly analogous; children of 13 employed as 
whole timers in Iveland, 18,452-456. After the Ist 
January 1876, a person aged 13 and under 14 shall be 
deemed a child, and can only be employed_ half-time, 

unless he has received a certificate of having passed a 
~ certain examination, and no child can be legally employed 
in any textile factory for full time unless he is 14, or 
unless he has received this certificate; thinks only a 
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HUNTER, W. A.—cont. 

small number of children of 13 in Ireland could pass 
the 4th Standard, 18,457—-458. Is not aware that there 
are any children attending the national schools coming 
under the Workshops Act; no special provision has 
been made for them; it is quite possible they have 
been attending half-time in factory hours, 18,459-46]. 
Is not aware of schoolmasters having made any com- 
plaints of extra trouble imposed on them by the Factory 
Acts, 18,462. Teachers are obliged to keep books show- 
ing the attendance of children and other details connected 
with schools; what they do under the Factory Act is 
done in a different set of books; no salary is given to a 
teacher unless the school is efficient; believes that the 
attendance of children at any school would satisfy the 
requirements of the Factory Act, but his department 
have nothing to do with schools unless they are under 
their own management, 18,463-468. Thinks the desire 
for education in the rural districts as a rule is great; 
difference in different places ; proportion of children who 
might be attending school, and who are not doing 
so; the number of children on the rolls in Ireland is 
between 600,000 and 700,000 in the national schools ; 
there are a very considerable number attending other 
schools ; average of daily attendance of children at the 
national schools; the population has increased 10 or 15 
per cent., 18,469-477. Attendance of half-timers, 18,478. 
There are considerable numbers of night schools in 
connexion with the National Board; they are pretty 
well attended by young persons; attendance at them is 
very desirable; there is no law bearing upon young 
persons attending night schools, 18,478-483. Com- 
pulsory education in the form of requiring a certain 
number of annual attendances, as to how it could be 
enforced ; thinks there would be no special difficulty in 
Ireland more than in England and Scotland; is aware 
that there are school boards and school board officers 
in England to enforce compliance; does not think 
Ireland is prepared for the same; compulsory education 
is not universal in England; thinks any form of com- 
pulsion in Ireland would be unpopular; would much 
prefer some indirect compulsion, 18,484-492. School 
hours; different description of schools; hours are fixed 
by manager of school; 18,493-497. Half-time system 
of education; there are annual reports of inspectors ; 
advantages of different systems, 18,498-503. In the 
Act passed in England there is a provision to the effect 
that if the school which the child attends is not recognised 
as efficient, the attendance of the child does not count 
as attendance at a school within the meaning of the 
Act; thinks a similar provision could be made with 
regard to Ireland, 18,504. The Board of Education 
would not be in a position to say what schools were 
efficient and which were not, unless connected with 
themselves; inspection it would require; adventure 
schools; certificates of school attendance in England 
and in Ireland. The general attendance of half-timers 
is at efficient schools; schools, different descriptions of ; 
attendance at schools, 18,505-514. 


HUTCHINSON, JAMES, Dupitrey Woop, BirMine- 
HAM; ReprResenTtINnG DupLEyY Woop ScHoon Boarp. 
See KIDD, Rev. J. J. 


if 


IRELAND, JAMES, Dunner; Master BLEACHER AND 
Spinner. See CARGILL, DAVID. 


IRVINE, A. K., Guascow; Cerriryine SuRGEON. See 
WATSON, Dr. E. 


IVERY, JOHN R., Ouvvn Hitt; BrickmaKxEr. Sce 
HARRISON, G. kK. 


J. 


JACKSON, Mr. THOMAS, Lrrps: 

Represent the firm of Messrs. Morris, Willow, and 
Smith, silk merchants, of Hull, and the trade generally 
in that town, 13,045. Memorial from the trade put in, 
asking for two hours a day overtime for five days in the 
week, not exceeding 120 days in the year, that the half- 
holiday may in certain cases be given on a day other 
than the usual day, and that the time for obtaining a 
certificate of age for a young person may be extended to 
one month, and complaining that the Factory and Work- 
shops Acts, beyond the holiday of from seven to 14 con- 
secutive days which is given, compel them to give a 
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JACKSON, T.—cont. ; j 

further four whole days or eight half days’ holiday, 13,046. 
Messrs. Morris and Co. very seldom work. overtime, and 
in their opinion the present modification is sufficient, 
13,047-53. Believe that some of the firms in Hull use 
the season trade modification to the full extent, 13,054. 
Object to Sir John Lubbock’s Bill as regards regulating 
the meal hours, 13,057. Am in favour of closing all 
shops at 8 o’clock every day, 13,058-61 ; do not propose 
a restriction of the hours of women and children in retail 
shops as effect would be in some of the lower classes of 
trade, particularly the hosiery trade, that men would be 
substituted for women, 13,062-68. Wish! for a lower 
time than seven days for obtaining surgeon’s certificate 
for persons under 16, 13,069-71; but the objection 
would be met if the certificate of birth was obtained once 
for all at the commencement of labour, and was then 
handed on from one employer to another, 13,072. Want 
to be able to substitute another half-holiday for the 
Saturday when required only, 13,072-74. 


JARDINE, W. D., Otp Hitt; GuuE MANUFACTURER: 

Wishes to have the privilege of working from 6 to 8, 
as in other trades, for 96 days in the year, 5671. Drying 
glue depends on the weather and other processes also, 
hence this request, 5672. Frequently glue is destroyed 
through not being able to work overtime, 5673. Employ 
girls of 14 and women, 5674. From March to October 
the modification is required, 5675. If able to finish an 
incomplete job when necessary would. be all they require, 
5676. But want the privilege between March and 
October, just as they require it, 5678. 20 to 25 days 
would. scarcely be enough, 5679. Average number of 
days wanted in each year vary, according as the weather 
is wet or dry, 5681. Wish for 80 days, and permission 
to work on Sundays for an hour or two when necessary, 
5683. Frequently glue is spoilt on Sundays. Men can- 
not be employed to turn glue. Prefer to suffer the loss 
caused by the destruction of the glue than employ men, 
It is a delicate job that women’s fingers only can do, 
5685. 


JAY, W.C., Lonpon; Mourninc WAREHOUSE PRO- 
PRIETOR: ; 

Desires to give evidence regarding dressmakers and 
milliners, 3889. Addressed a letter to the Commission 
on behalf of London silkmercers and dressmakers, show- 
ing that present modification inadequate to, require- 
ments of the trades, and offering to give evidence, 3890. 
Wages run from 15/. to 1007. per annum, with board 
and lodging; hours, 8.30 to 8 on weekdays, to 4 on 
Saturday, 3891. Times of rest, 5 minutes for dinner, 
and 30 minutes for tea, during which young people 
work for themselves, 3892. Holidays, fortnight at 
end of season, bank holidays, Christmas Day, and 
Good Friday, 3893. Extra nights may be extended 
to 96; but works by license 24, which is not enough, 
3894. Day-workers and machine hands as above; 
if late in the morning time is deducted; under- 
stands by Act only quarter of an hour allowed for 
tea, but gives half an hour, 3895. Gives extra pay and 
"supper for overtime, 3896. Hands not allowed to work 
after 4 on Saturday ; if they do, get half a day’s pay or 
a half-holiday, 3897. Wages, according to merit, from 
10s. to 21. 7s. per week, 3897. They work the licensed 
overtime, 3899. Holidays, bank, Christmas Day, and 
Good Friday, with one week for senior hands at close of 
the season; does not deduct for holidays, 3900, Twenty- 
four days’ extension too little for nature of business, 
which is irregular and very pressing ; one day nothing 
to do, next morning orders come in, 3901. His business 
all mourning, but a large firm had same difficulty by 
two drawing rooms coming in one week, 3902. Keeps 
as much stock as possible; stock-workers being also 
employed on orders coming in, 3903. Would like 60 
days, but never ask for permission without great necessity, 
3904. As representing others, can say that large em- 
ployers complain of small ones not being restricted at 
all, 3905. Many large houses employ small ones of four 
or five hands to make up work outside, who are under 
no control whatever, 3906; the practice of thus giving 
out arose from dislike of supervision, 3907. Act not 
generally disliked, the tendency of trade being to shorten 
hours, 3907; by pinching in busy time; in winter, to 
save gas and coal, occasionally leave off one or two hours 
earlier, 3908-9. Work only 10 hours a day; thinks 
that trade would be content with Act of 1874, giving 10 
hours and Saturday half-holiday, if extension granted in 
busy season, 3910. 2 o’clock would make Saturday 
very short day; in fact. with settling down and meals no 
work would be done at all, 3910.. Tea and coffee given 
gratuitously except in forenoon; and supper, &c., with 
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JAY, W. C.—cont. sven 
beer, if they remain late, 3911-12. Meals are in separate 
rooms, 3913. Factory hands, go out for meals, but 
afternoon tea certainly taken in the establishment in 
trade he represents, 3914-15. 'T'ea hour never shortened ; 
instead of quarter of an hour,many make it their meal of 
the day, and take half an hour, 3916. Doubtful whether 
it is so in small houses; everything done in a large 
house by strict rule, 3917. Mentions instance of a 
dress being wanted on a Sunday and being thrown 
on his hands because averse to keeping hands on 
Saturday, 3919. Act has done good in way of improved 
health; dressmakers being as healthy as warehouse 
women, 3919. Ventilation should be a condition of 
extension of time; withholds nothing from inspector, 
3920. Girls do not do their own work at home during 
times of rest, but on the premises; gives example ; 
impossible to convince them of illegality, 3922. \ No pro- 
vision such as in Act of 1874, giving two hours for meals, 
would procure hands greater rest if they work for them- 
selves, and they would certainly work, 3923-24; impos- 
sible to prevent it, 3925. As to public accommodating 
itself to: abolition of extra time, does not think it con- 
siders it at all; if one house cannot execute the order it 
goes elsewhere; London more crowded and pressure 
greater every season, 3926. It would not be the case any 
more with ordinary dressmaking houses; some years 
ago a lady, a prominent supporter of shorter hours, in- 
sisted on a dress being made, and the girls worked all 
night, 3927; it would lead to infringements of the Act, 
3928. Get as much work done nowas under|old régime ; 
girls up all night next to useless next day, 3929; but this 
not observable after working overtime ; there is little of it, 
and that not exacting, 3930-31. As to a statement that 
piece-workers do not earn less money because overtime 
done vary, supposes piece-workers will put on the steam ; 
in dressmaking loses by actual work 5/. or 10/. a week ; 
the actual work pays no one, the profit being on the 
material, 3932; poor dressmakers working one or two 
together perhaps through the night scarcely make a 
living, 3932. "Pe 


JEAVONS, JOSEPH, WotverHamptTon; OPERATIVE 


PuppierR. See FLETCHER, JOB. 


JOHNSTON, WILLIAM HENRY, Biruinenam; 


Susp-Inspecror or FacrorRiges: 


Overtime not much used, 4078-82. Brickmakers 
have all flued sheds, and do not require the extension, 
4079. Generally the custom to work less than legal 
time, 4081. Season trades require overtime, 4082. Sani- 
tary suggestions generally attended to, 4083-86. In 
workshops have no legal powers, but suggestions are 
generally attended to, 4083. Gives notice to imspector 
of nuisances as to lime-washing. Ventilation properly 
carried out when directed, 4084. Over hours in the dress- 
making trade, 4087-91. Impossible to control small 
milliners, 4088. Inequalities of Factory Acts, 4089. 
Practice of taking home work common, 4090. __- 

Printing trade, 4092-97. Impossible to work at 
home, 4092. Make overtime occasionally (see 4082). 
Women not employed in printing trade, 4091; but in 
bookbinding, 4095. Women do take work home to a 
small extent in some trades, 4096-97. -Tailoring and 
fancy trades can be done at home, 4098-99. Begin work 
late as a habit, 4100. Fixed hours make them a little 
earlier, though it has a tendency to shorten the work 
4101. Generally as much work can be done in the 
shorter hours as in the longer, 4102. Optional hours of 
work deleterious, 4103-4. Women do not begin work 
early, 4105-6. 

Hardware trade——Continuous work without breaks 
preferred. Much time lost otherwise, 4107-8. Shortens 
working hours, 4109. Optional hours deprecated (see 
4103). Prevents recreation and self-improvement, 4110. 
Prefer leaving work at 6 as a majority, 4111-14. Age of 
children commencing labour should be raised to 10 years 
in all trades, 4115. : 7 

Domestic trades, 4116-25. No straw plaiting or pillow 
lace making, 4117. Dressmaking, tailoring, and sewing 
boot uppers carried on at home, 4118. Long hours 
make them laborious trades, 4119. Could not draw the 
line as to right of entry, 4120. Inspector should have 
right of entry to a home where family carry on any in- 
dustry, 4121. List of such industries kept, 4123. Fac- 
tory clauses should be enforced, 4124. Inequalities of 
Workshops Acts, 4125. Bakehouses, cannot interfere 
with them. No large factories in the district, 4126-27. 

Errand boys, 4128-33. Limitation of hours ean be 
enforced in laborious work such as gun and fire arms 
makers, 4128-29. School boards would assist in control- 
ling the labour of errand boys in other than laborious 


“ 


JOHNSTON, W. H.—cont. Se eee 
- works’; ins should control these, 4130-31. There 
~ would be risk of evasion and of working to excess if per- 
mitted before and after school time, 4132. Would try 
legislation on the subject though experimental, 4133. 
Factories and workshops should be placed under thesame 

» 4134." 


Groat ost be oppressive to reduce the legal number of 
working hours to the same as those fixed for the textile 
_ manufactures, 4135-38. Register of births and surgical 
‘certificates, 4139-47. Children employed in labour might 
have register of birth, but would perhaps lead to frauds, 
4139-42. It would dispense with surgical certificates, 
4143. Surgeons are paid for ining sometimes, 4144 ; 
but cannot legally claim a fee, though charged sometimes, 
4145. Children passed by surgeon afterwards are re- 
jected causes a grievance, 4146. Certifying surgeons 
should be paid for rejecting, 4147. Local inspectors 
would not receive the same attention or carry the same 
weight as sub-inspectors if their duties were the same, 
4148. If actimg as subordinates might answer, 4149. 
Small establishments, such as tailors who work in garrets 
and others, are numerous, and evade the Acts, nor can 
be controlled, 4150. 

: workshops in his district not numerous. If the 
hours of labour were made stricter, and women and chil- 
dren tied down to work the proper hours, the Acts would 
be observed: Prefers not to have any subordinate, and 
could control his district; 4151. . If hours were fixed 
and well known for all workshops, people would get ac- 
customed to them, and exceeding the hours would be 
more easily controlled, 4152-53. Right of entry to work- 
shops is a difficulty ; want more power, 4154. Attendance 
at ‘school almost everywhere compulsory, 4155-57. 
Mostly under school boards, 4156. Attend as regularly 
poaanieg eadileeiedel Shertdcing aft wld not 

y trades. ening the hours would no 
throw any hands out of employment, 4158. Easier con- 
ditions would increase the supply,4159. Parents should 
prove children’s age, 4160, 4163. In towns the 
births of children sometimes are not registered, 4161. 
The know where the child is born and registered, 
but not so the ins , 4162. Cost of certificate to 
parents might be reduced, or issued free, 4164. Errand 

: in laborious work should be controlled 
see also 4128-33); and placed under regulation, 4165. 
carrying work from one factory to another could be 
termed “* employment,” the law could be enforced, 4166. 
Hours of labour can be ascertained from the employer 
and employed; also parents, 4167-69. Cannot very 
well ex the proper hours if they attend school ; if 
reduced from six and a half hours to five hours, there 
would be more danger of exceeding the hours ; may work 
at anytime in workshops from 5 a.m. to 8 p.m., 417 
7. * Very few children under 10 employed in Birming- 
ham district, 4172. “Not suitable to the trade, 4173. 
Number not on the increase, 4174. 


Register of half-timers should be kept if more than 
five are emple 4175. Only two factories in the dis- 
trict under the 1874. Act, 4176. Large number of 


women employed in one factory (ropeworks), but not in 
the coach lace factory, 4177. SPhorbeaitg the hours had 
no effect on the women, 4178. No eer in wae, 
4179. No complaints made, 4180. ours reduced to 
walt S64 by Act 1874, 4181-82. Legal hours not 
worked, 4183. Spell of work would be awkward under 
existing plan, 4184. Majority of male workers in work- 
- shops, 4185. Reduction of hours would not lead to 
substitution of men for women. Application of 1874 
“Act would not shorten the hours, 4186. Restriction to 
6 p.m. would shorten the hours for women and young 
shisos = do as much work in Sat es but 
meonyenience caused by the change, 4187. 
vTeaee factories the hour = a 6 to 6, and 
women commence at 6a.m. In workshops many women 
begin at 8, 4188-89. Work from 8 to 7, 4190." Reduc- 
2 of hours to 6 p.m. would not make all women 
ee earlier, 4191. Act 1874 would not limit 
leaving-at 6, 4192. If applied, would work from 
8 to 6, as im factories, 4193. Would not cause male 


them to l 


labour ‘substituted for female Iabour, 4194-95. 
Would } ta as much and earn as much in the shorter 
hours as in the longer, 4196. If school authorities en- 
force ¢ Jance uf children at school, the inspectors’ 


igh ee of workshops, 
erally inspects only those workshops where 
ed, and the es hela looking 
187 dance at night 
ASE l decreased when Education 
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JOHNSTON, W. H.—cont. 
_ does not affect the night schools’ attendance. Classes at 
institutes are beneficial both in summer and winter, 
-4202-3.. Shops should close not later than 7 or 8 
for young persons and females, but has not considered 
the subject carefully, 4204. Practicable to close all shops 
ai 8, except provision shops, latitude of one hour allowed, 
4205. Would not bea hardship to the working classes 
if closed before 11 or 12 on Saturday night, 4206, 4208. 
Has frequently used his right to enter houses where trades 
are carried on by a single individual, 4209-10. Miecal 
time hours not curtailed or infringed, as a rule, by em- 
ployers, 4211. ‘ 
Dinner: hour, 4212-14, Unwise to alter the dinner 
hour, 4212. Almost invariably from 1 to 2, 4213. Any 
alteration would cause very great inconvenience, 4214. 
Substitution of male for female labour effectively (see 
4186), 4215-16. Cannot enforce the Workshops Act 
as regards the sanitary conditions of workshops, 4217. 
Recommends ventilation when necessary, but has no 
power to enforce it. Tells inspector of nuisances as to 
lime-washing. Other sanitary matters mentions to 
sanitary inspector, 4218. Local authorities very active 
in carrying out recommendations, 4219. Employers 
would escape the provisions of the Factory Act if they 
could do it withcut inconvenience; but reduction of 
numbers is inconvenient, 4220-21. Only knows of one 
instance where this is done, 4222. 


JOHNSON, ROBERT, Lonvon, and another; ARTI- 
FICIAL FLoRIsTs : 


Personal, 3638. Present in no official capacity, 3639; 
but can speak for trade with confidence, 3640-41. Asa 
large employer knows the Act and is interested in it and 
the people, 3642. “Must close to the moment, and diffi- 
cult to get hands out and cease work, 3642. Chief 
grievance, inequality between large works under the 
Factory and small ones under the Workshop Act, 3642. 
The latter not well looked after because inspector’s power 
restricted ; he cannot question employés in workshop as 
he can ina factory, 3642. Trade has a double season 
business of short busy and immensely long slack time, 
so that less hours under Act of 1874 would make matters 
worse, 3642. Act should be modified, so as to allow 60 
hours a week, 3642. Present hours 60, 8 to 8, and to 4 
on Saturday, 3644. Not actually from 8, because cannot 
get hands to come, but generally to 8; but not all the 
year round, 3645-47. Some seasons leave off earlier for 
lack of work, 3648. Has never asked, though others 
have, for Secretary of State’s 96 hours; prefers to close 
at 8 and begin earlier, but hands will not come, 3649. 
Would like four days a week, 3650. The 96 hours would 
suffiee if properly distributed, 3650. Can work at pre- 
sent two hours two days a week, but deducting two half 
hours for meals it is only three a week, 3650: that is not 
inspecior’s allowance, but inclusive of the 96 days, 3651. 
A report, out of a kind of cheque book issued, must be 
sent mn, 3651. May exhaust the days in four months, 
3652; but that would not answer because nothing left 
for the next season, 3652. Have two seasons; longer in 
summer than winter, 3653. Two hours 2 day on a 
number of days not exceeding 96 would not do, because 
would not get two hours each day, one hour four days a 
week better than two hours on two days, the present 
Hmit, 3694. His view substantially correct with Secre- 
tary of State’s present permission to work overtime two 
days a week for three months, i.e. 24 days ; but had not 
applied for it, 3655. Does not think the 96 days should 
be consecutive because of two seasons; but two days a 
week not sufficient to compensate for slack time, 3656 ; 
the 24 hours not being Parliamentary but fixed by Secre- 
tary of State within his powers. 96 days of two hours 
given as wanted would nearly suffice, 3657. It slightly 
exceeds 19 weeks of five days; but deducting Saturday 
and Saint Monday five days not necessary; so power for 
four days would be suitable, 3657. Five days being the 
-outside, though not the rule, 96 days given as wanted 
would suffice, except perhaps in branches of the trade 
dealing with specialties, 3658. 24 days the most hitherto 
allowed; more not asked for; with it worked beyond 
them by mistake, 3659-60. ‘The limitation of 24 hours 
would seriously cripple business, 3661. No 
ment of the industry im slack times could meet the diffi- 
culty, 3663. Makers of special goods have a long slack 
time; for two months hands’ earnings insufficient for 
subsistence, the busy season not sufficient to provide 
against next slack season, 3663. Hands often work only 
two or three hours for two or three weekdays: together; 
3654, Earn some weeks 6s. or 7s.; in busy season 28s. 
to 30s., 3665. Hands certainly take work home in bus 
season, but cannot be a nile” Batenbe some work woul: 
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JOHNSTON, T. B.—cont. 


spoil by removal; there is no compulsion, 3666-68. 
Trade is short of hands ; difficult to get them, 3669-70. 
No girls employed under 13, 3671. Nature of experi- 
ment to train good hands; children above nine employed 
and sent to school, 2d. per week being deducted from 
earnings to pay fees; could make national schools take 
them as half-timers, but does not, 3671. English goods 
inferior to French because English hands only try to 
make as much as possible, while French try to make 
beautiful objects at proportionate payment; this the 
reason of experiment, 3671. Has 50 pupils, but loses 
by present production, but when thoroughly taught 
good earn more than others if they stick to the 
business, 3671. Young fingers get accustomed to 
the work; goes in for quality not quantity; if 
under rough makers would soon abandon good system ; 
and work in foul workrooms ; has erected decent work- 
shops; nothing like these children in the trade, but it 
does not pay, 3672. These girls work half-time, 3673. 
They attend school of witnesses’ church at so much per 
week till they are 13; allowed them to attend gratis for 
school examinations, many got good prizes, 3674. Small 
employers could not do all this, because it does not pay, 
3675 ; small workshops very numerous, and children 
worked to death, 3676. Hands seeking employment give 
as reason that they have been worked too late, 3676 ; has 
spoken to inspector, but the Workshops Act really tells 
seriously against large works, 3676; in respect of working 
late hours, 3677 ; they require better looking after, 3678. 
Busy seasons, March, April, and May in spring ; August 
and September in autumn, 3679. Losses during last 
dull season, 3679. In other trades plenty of time given 
to foreign houses to execute orders; not so at home, and 
if the Factory Act presses too heavily cannot compete 
with France, 3679. Believes that many factories and 
workshops take no heed of Secretary of State’s power to 
grant overtime ; certainly the small ones do not, 3680-82. 
Perhaps those employing above 50 like some regulation 
as ensuring better hours from workpeople, 3680. Many 
hands are married women, who cannot come before 8 a.m., 
3683. Hours under the Act being 60, 103 a day, and 
balance on Saturday, it would not suit to have hours of 
the Act of 1874 with extra time in the busy season, 
because cannot get hands to come in the morning ; most 
work done in the afternoon, 3685. Do not really want 
to work, except in busy season, more than nine hours 
and a half, because practically do not begin till 10, 3686 ; 
but would hurt if law fixed four hours and half, because 
necessary to go on till 8, 3687. If the law made hour 
12, with 8 to 8.30 for rest, and another hour and a 
half before 8 p.m. it would suit, if allowed overtime in 
busy season, 3688. With extension desired would not 
hurt to be placed under the hours of 1874, 3689. Meal 
hours after morning are dinner] to 2, tea.at 4.30, 
leaving at 8, 3690. The children who apply in dull 
season have been working very much longer in workshops ; 
they do not always iook as if they suffered because work 
being close, if they did they could not work, 3691-94. 
Health of ehildren in small workshops certainly injured, 
3695. Small factories and workshops rendered unhealthy 
by gas, 3696. Believe that under Factory Act proper 
ventilation is condition of overtime being granted, 
3697 ; at all events should fairly be made so. Good 
effects of change from bad air to good immediately 
observable, 3698; and quality of work is also better, 
3699. Small workshops should not be allowed to stifle 
hands when factories forbidden ; a minimum amount of 
space should be fixed, 3699, It should be a question of 
degree, but applicable to all workshops, 3706-7. Some 
‘ workpeople would be glad to work till 9 in busy 
season, but not overtime every night, nor on Saturday, 
3700-1. Others would work till 1] rather than leave off 
at 9, from shortness of season work, 3702. If Acts 
assimilated better allow three months in summer, two in 
autumn, with two hours each day for five consecutive 
days ; in both busy times could work two hours more, 
i.e., till 10 allowing meal times, 3702 ; that not com- 
petent where hands will not come at8 a.m.,3702. In this 
business cannot provide beforehand ; exigencies of fashion 
cause work to be crowded into a short space of time, 3702. 
A regulation permitting to work till 9 p.m. on condition 
of not beginning before 9 a.m. would help materially, 
3703; but would not alone suffice, because their hands 
would come at 10, 3704. The workgirls of a class 
rather superior to those in textile factories, 3705. 


JOHNSTON, THOMAS B., Epinpurcu; GroGRAPHI- 
CAL PRINTER: vr 

Isamember of firm of Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston, 
atlas publishers, general engravers, and printers; wishes 


for an extension of hours for the girls; lightness of their 
work, 19,632 ; wishes the bookbinding modification should 
be extended to women employed in printing and litho- 
graphy, 19,633-634 ; their busy time; comfort of people 
employed, 19,635-636. How girls are paid; if they 
were employed overtime, they would receive extra pay ; 
women employed in printing; employs them rather than 
men. His work, 19,637-643. 


JOHNSON, WILLIAM, Oup Hitt; CHainMakeErR. Sce 


FORREST, NOAH. 


JOHNSTONE, JOHN, Lezps; Drpurarion rrom 


Leeps CHAMBER oFr CoMMERCE. 


See’ BARRAN, 
ALDERMAN JOHN. 


JONES, JAMES ALFRED, Wotvernampton; Svus- 


INSPECTOR or FAcTORIES: 


Have been sub-inspector for four years in the 
district, 11,417; for last two years have had the assist- 
ance of Mr. Brewer, who iooks after the nail and 
chain shops in part of the district, 11,418; which has 
enabled me to see to the factories, 11,420; factories 


‘ interlace with workshops, 11,419; before that time had 


entire charge of workshops and factories, 11,421; and 
could then make no progress among the small work- 
shops, 11,422; have visited about 5,000 or 6,000 
workshops in the district, 11,508. Majority of factories 
hardware, 11,423. It would be inexpedient to extend 
the special provisions of hours in Act of 1874 to hard- 
ware trade, 11,424. It would do great violence to habits 
of the trade and the convenience of employers and work- 
people :f compelled to observe the provision limiting one 
turn of work to four anda half hours, 11,425. In work- 
shops and factories where women employed, they begin 
work later in the morning and prefer to work in two 
turns in the da, 11,426-429 ; but elsewhere men do not 
object to come early, 11,428. Women’s labour required 
in japanning works, 11,430. In iron trade the age at 
which boys are allowed to work whole time and all night 
should not be raised, and would have the age lowered to 
12 if boy physically capable and has passed a certain 
educational standard, 11,431-435. Women should not be 
allowed ‘to work on the pit banks, such work being 
laborious, degrading, and tending to unsex them, 11,436- 
444; in Shropshire they would have difficulty in finding 
other employment, but not in neighbourhood of 
Wolverhampton, 11,445-446 ; it ought to be decided more 
distinctly under whose inspection they are, whether of 
the mines or the factory department, 11,444; if women 
were prohibited doing this work it would then be done 
by men or by boys of 16 or 18, 11,491-493. Would not 
have difficulty in finding workshop inspectors of a 
humbler class than factory officers in whom confidence 
could be put, 11,447. There have been complaints of 
the certifying surgeons, their inspection in respect of age 
having been excessively unequal, 11,448; in passing boys 
under age one surgeon will be more strict than another, 
11,449-451, 11,499-503, Would leave it to option of 
the masters whether they employ surgeons or not even 
in case of first employment of child, 11,452; but if the 
expense were considerably lightened would haye a sur- 
geon called in always, 11,456. The birth certificate 
should be the legal test of age, 11,457; but there would 
then be risk of forgery, 11,457-461; and personation, 
11,462; but means might be adopted to avoid such 
danger, 11,463. There is no line at which a workshop 
would cease to be called a factory, 11,464-471; but if any 
line is to be drawn it should be as low as possible, 
11,473. To forbid working overtime in millinery estab- 
lishments would not be too great a hardship to the 
trade, 11,475; and it ought to be forbidden, 11,476. 
The half-day system the right one for half-timers and 
attendance morning and evening in alternate weeks 
should be insisted upon, 11,478. Milliners employed 
during the day in a workshop should be forbidden from 
serving behind the counter in the evening of same day, 
11,484-485. Millinery work more detrimental to health 
of women than nail and chain making, 11,494. Nail 
and chain making not injurious to health except where 
women make a very large class of chains and nails, 
11,495; and this ought to be prohibited, 11,496. The 
same inspection and rules should apply to work carried 
on in workshops as in factories, even where workshops 
are work places of a domestic nature, 11,504; though 
where work carried on in rooms where persons live there 
would be a difficulty in enforcing the law, 11,507; 
without giving inspectors power to enter the rooms at any 
hour of the day or night, which would be hard upon 
occupiers, 11,506-507. Where brickmakers employ 
women and children the law is frequently infringed by 
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JONES, J. A.—cont. 
employing girls of 16, and also very young boys 
oceasionally, who do not attend school regularly, 
11,511-514. Unless women prohibited altogether from 
brickmaking, the age should be reduced to 14 in brick- 
yards where there are flues underneath and the sheds are 
in good condition, 11,512-513. The provisions of Act 
of 1374, by which the age for employing children full 
time was raised conditionally should not be applied to 
ironworks, even if three years allowed for parents to 
bring children up to required standard, 11,515-517 ; it 
would require a longer time. Great scarcity of boy 
labour, 11,519-521. Schoolmaster should send me list 
of half-timers who are irregular, 11,524; and also list of 
absentees to their employers, 11,525. Women ought 
not to be allowed to be employed in iron casting, 
Nos 3; the work very hard and injurious to health, 


JONES, C., Mancnester ; Operative Ropr- 
MAKER: 
Employed at Dugmore’s Works, Salford ; represents 
a trade meeting of men, 10,152-158. Meeting fears lest 
uniformity of the Acts should shorten hours of boys’ 
labour ; can now work them 1 p.m. till 7; under Factory 
Act could only work them till 5.30; our factory a work- 
shop, 10,159-160. Effect working Factory Act hours 
would have; uniformity of hours would increase number 
of sheds ; the works are not expensive, but capital small ; 
the work being light and healthy almost demands 
exceptional legislation in favour of increased hours, 
10,161-174. Rain and fog render man’s average work 
six hours, perhaps eight, the year through, 10,175, 10,177 
-178. Employment of girls very exceptional, 10,176. 


JONES, WILLIAM H., WoLverHAMPTON; JAPANNER 
AND TIN-PLATE MANUFACTURER: 

Mayor of Wolverhampton in 1874, 11,612. Work- 
people would prefer the hours of 8 to 7, which were 
the hours before the Factory Act came into operation, 
11,612. If we were free to work, as in the Act of 1874, 
from 6 to 6 or from 7 to 7 all the year round, with this 
addition, that so long as the hours worked did not 
exceed 56% a week, it should be lawful to work two turns 
of work in the day, it would suit us, 11,613-615. 


JONES, GEORGE, Boiron; DepuraTion FROM 
Tracuers Assocration. See TAYLOR, JAMES. 


JONES, WILLIAM, WotverHAmpron; OPERATIVE 
Puppier. See FLETCHER, JOB. 


JONES, Mrs., BrrmincHam; OpxrRATivE Burron 
Maxer. See MANISON, W. 


K, 


KANE, Miss JANE, Bextrasr; SuHirt aND CoLLAR 
SmoorHER. See MORTON, Miss AGNES. 


KEEGAN, JOHN, Dusiin; Srecrerary or TRADES 
CounciL: 

The association of which he is secretary started an 
agitation in Dublin to ameliorate the condition of dress- 
makers and milliners, &c.; a mass of evidence of a 
harrowing character was taken; the Workshops Act 
has always barred the way to any improvement ; hours, 
meals, &¢., 19,070. Boys, ages of ; hours of work ; wages ; 
hardships, 19,072. Will give particulars as to what 
he is saying, 19,073-076. Hours of work of milliners ; 
apprentices; the people employed dislike giving infor- 
mation ; difficulty of detecting abuses, 19,07 (-82. 
Long hours exist in basket-making trade, and packing- 
case and trunk making ; they are badly paid, 19,083-84. 
The Factory Act is approved by trades unions generally ; 
they are anxious that the Factory and Workshops Acts 
should be assimilated, 19,085. As to advance of wages, 
19,086. Young persons employed in cabinet-making 
trade are chiefly apprentices ; females employed in those 
trades do not work long hours, but in many establish- 
ments where furniture polishing is carried on they do not 
give a half-holiday on Saturday, 19,087-88. Does not 
know of any complaint having been made of this breach 
of the law, 19,089. Effects of amalgamating the Factory 
and Workshops Acts; thinks the making of the Factory 
Acts has been beneficial, 19,090-92: Believes that long 
hours of labour produce immorality and drunkenness ; 
hours of work have been considerabiy shortened, 19,093- 
94, The infraction of the law amongst cabinet-makers 
was stopped when reported, 19,095. Believes that the 


KEEGAN, J.—cont. 


regular tradesmen of Dublin lead more sober lives 
now than formerly; shorter hours, better wages, and 
more holidays bring more, self-respect, and they require 
less stimulants, 19,096-100. 


KENDAL, Rev. J. H. S., Leeps, and another ; 
MemBers or ScuHoot Boarp: 


Mr. Kendal, chairman of the school attendance com- 
mittee, 12,482. A difficulty arises from the varying age 
under the different Acts at which children may go to 
work half-time and full time; think it would be a great 
help to the school board work, and a great benefit to the 
children, if the age were raised throughout to 10 for half- 
time, and 13 for full time labour, 12,483-488. Not aware 
that under the Education Act there was power to require 
that the attendance under the Workshops Act should be 
as under the Factory Act, on the half of each day or on 
alternate days, 12,489-494 ; but where under Workshops 
Act a child may work at 8, the school board could not 
require that that child should not go to work at 8. 
12,494-496. The Factory Acts do not reach errand boys 
and others, they ought to embrace all kinds of labour, 
12,497-499. The Leeds school board have issued, since 
July 1874, 366 half-time labour certificates to children 
employed in labour not under any labour laws, 12,500. 
Have no power to proceed against boatmen on canals for 
not sending their children to school unless they have « 
fixed residence in the town, 12,503-510. Do not see any 
way of compelling the parents of children living on 
board the boats to send them to school, 12,550-560 ; it 
would be very desirable to proceed against them if it 
would have the effect of obliging them to have a fixed 
residence, 12.561. The educational test has not been 
found of much value in Leeds, only 31 half-time labour 
certificates have been issued to children over 10 years 
who could pass Standard 4, and about the same number 
of full-time labour certificates to children over 11 years 
who could pass Standard 5, 12,511-514. The number of 
half-timers under the labour laws has increased from 
1,000 in 1871 to 4,140, 12,515. In one school the half- 
timers were as forward as those attending school full 
time ; teachers prefer to have the children half day rather 
than on alternate days, 12,516; the alternate day system 
has not been adopted to any great extent, 12,517. There 
are still about 4,000 children who ought to be at school, 
12,519-520. Have worked satisfactorily with the sub- 
inspector of factories, 12,524; our officers report to us, 
and any case coming under the sub-inspector’s jurisdic- 
tion is handed over to him, 12,525-531. It would be in- 
expedient for school board officers to collect information 
as to infringements of the law, and report the matter 
directly to the inspector; the odium of insisting upon 
school attendance is sufficient burden for them, 12,531— 
532. All children working above ground should be under 
the same inspector, 12,532-533. It would answer if school- 
master required to report to the employers the absences 
instead of the attendances of the children, 12,554-540. 
Where there are a large number of half-timers the time-- 
table for both morning and afternoon would embrace the 
essential subjects, but where there are very few the time- 
table would not be necessarily modified, !2,541-544. One 
fixed system for half-timers would be more convenient, 
12,545; the half-day system being generally considered 
the best, 12,546-547. Children of 10 years of age ought 
to be compelled to pass the 3rd Standard before com- 
mencing work, 12,548-549. 


KENDALL, GEORGE, NortineHam ; RepresentTiInG 
FraMEWwoRK KNITTERS: 

Is secretary of White Branch Framework Knitters 
Association ; has 4,000 men in the society, 8043. As to 
placing workshops under the Factory Act; difficulty 
of inspection, 8044-8046. School attendance; educa- 
tion, 8047-8048. Sutton-in-Ashfield, 8049. Compulsory 
clauses ; regularity of attendance, 8050-8056. Age of 
children when first employed ; education before employ- 
ment; high standard would prevent employment of 
‘child; moderate standard advised, 8057-8061. Schools ; 
accommodation, 8062-8064. Length of hours of work ; 
enforcement of the law; difficulty of doing so; ways of 
meeting difficulty, 8062-8087. Coal trade, ages of 
children in, 8089-8091. Brickfields, ages of children 
in; description of labour at which children are employed 
in, 8092-8100. Effect of Factory and Workshops Acts ; 
jmproyement of morals; dulness of trade; people in- 
clined to conform to laws; compulsory powers, 8101— 
8106. Discretionary powers, 8107, 8108. School fees, 
8109-8111. Want of clothes among the children, 8112. 
8113. Seaming schools; evasion schools, 8114-8117, 
Age when a child should begin to work; hours for work, 
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KENDALL, G.—conit. 

8118-8126. Half-timers educational standard ; physical 
fitness ; age of child; circumstances of parents, 8127— 
8134. Employments; tendency to work children less 
time than formerly, 8135-8139. Small workshops do 
not take in work for large factories, 8140. Act of 1874 ; 
days, and hours of work, 8141-8149. 


KENNEDY, DUNCAN, Guascow; Hous anp SHop 
PAINTER: 

Employs 100 persons, sometimes more; is a factory, 
but under Workshops Act, because sometimes under 50 
hands, 16,646-648. Worked previously 57 hours per 
week, now 56 by agreement, 16,649-650, No half-timers, 
but many boys from 10 upwards; never heard ofa prose- 
cution, though boys sometimes work up to 80 hours and 
more; men paid for extra hours, but boys not always ; 
this all contrary to union rules, 16,651-657, 16,664. 
Inspector a stranger; an application to inspector, not 
attended to; inspector should have an office, 16,658-663. 


KENNEDY, W., GuAscow; ‘DEPUTATION FROM THE 
Guascow ScHoot Boarp. See MITCHELL, W. 


KENNEDY, Rev. WILLIAM J., Lonpon; H.M. In- 
SPECTOR OF SCHOOLS: 

Am senior inspector of schools, and practically my 
districts are those of Manchester and Oldham, and the Isle 
of Man, 1885-86. See few agricultural children, but have 
inspected all kinds of children, 1887-88. Manchester 
and Oldham are freely supplied wlth schools, and have 
for along time seen much of the working of the half- 
time system, 1889-90. Factory children attending 
school for the first time as half-timers are growing less 
in numbers than formerly, though there are still a fair 
sprinkling of them, 1891-93, Schoolmasters complain 
on this account, 1894. Children under the Factory Acts 
fairly hold their own against others, and pass the stand- 
ard, 1895. Only know of two schools in Lancashire en- 
tirely composed of half-timers, or factory children, 1896. 
Half-time children have kept pace hitherto with the 
whole time children, but doubts whether they will in 
future, 1897-98. Ivregularity of the attendance of the 
whole timers is the cause of the half-timers with their 
regular attendance holding their ground, 1899. Half- 
time system allows little time for extra subjects, 1900. 
Standards only begin for a scholar of eight; children of 
five learn little; deprecates pressure before the age of 
seven, 1901-2. Little regularity of attendance of chil- 
dren between 5 and 10 up to the present, 1903. Little 
time for teaching half-time girls sewing ; is against 
needlework being taught in schools to half-timers, 1904 
-7. For many years children attending half-time have 
not fallen much below the proper standard of their ages 
in the standard to which they attain, and does, not con- 
sider that the report of the Stockton school board, which 
shows that the great majority of the half-time children 
haye not got beyond the lst and 2nd Standards, would 
be true generally, 1908-9. A proportion of both half 
and whole timers in my schools have not got above the 
lst and 2nd Standards, 1910. Attendance of workshop 
children is more irregular than the factory children ; 
shops cannot be fully visited, 1911-12. The hours and 
days attendance allowed by the Workshops Act causes 
inconvenience, 1913. Alternate day system is not taken 
advantage of, and considers Workshop and Factory Acts 
should be assimilated, the alternate day system being 
ineffective, 1914-17. Workshops Act is spoken of un- 
favourably, both in its educational requirements and the 
insufficiency of the enforcing body ; present staff is un- 
able to do the work, 1918. Under present law cannot 
hope for efficient education, 1919. Would have one 
uniform system applied to all children, 1920. Question 
as to whether the school board visitors could not enforce 
the education provision of the Factory and Wotkshops 
Acts instead of leaving it to the inspectors; thinks that 
both should go on concurrently, 1921. Factory in- 
spectors have enforced the attendance of children, and 
they have carried out efficiently the old Factory Acts, 
but not the Workshops Act from want of an adequate 
staff, 1922-24. Workshops Act is defective as regards 
its educational provisions, 1925-26. Considers that an 
educational standard to be passed by children prior to 
employment a most important thing, that could be done 
in combination with compulsion; would retain the age 
of eight as at present; would require the 2nd Standard 
to be passed ; would not be content with the lst Standard 
for the first year or two, 1927-32. Habitual dunces so 
few in number no use for special provisions in respect 
to the standard to be passed, 1933-34, Considers the 
attendance provision of the Agricultural Act to mean 
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KENNEDY, Rev. W. J.—cont. 


nothing, and would not allow it to instead of passing 
the standard, 1935-37. The educational test recom- 
mended for miners’ children’ before being allowed to 
work in the mine, 1988-39. School boards at Man- 
chester admit many exceptions on account of “bene- 
ficial employment.” Compulsion ig worked only in 
a mild way, 1940-41. Description of children ex- 
empted,' 1942-43. More exact attendance is required, 
and the population generally do not view with disfavour 
the working of the compulsory system, 1944-45, The 
working of the bylaws under the compulsory system by 
the board, 1946-47. Guardians do pay school fees in 
his district, 1948. There has been a complaint that 
they do not enforce attendance at school ; is convinced 
that school compulsion could be done more efficiently by 
a central body, 1949. Efficient schools will shortly be 
supplied in England, 1950, A direct compulsory 
attendance would be less oppressive than the indirect 
compulsion of an educational test before employment, 
1951-52. Compulsory attendance to be established at 
once, 1953. Would not require full day attendance 
before the age of eight, subsequently half-time as far as 
possible, 1954-57. Would allow a child to go to work a 
year earlier than the fixed time if the fixed standard 
was passed, a special allowance to be made for sons of 
widows, 1958-60. The alternate day system is preferable, 
the so many days in the year where half-time cannot be 
adopted, 1961-62. Question as to whether a continuous 
attendance was required by four months at a time; con- 
siders that the break in the attendance breaks into the 
education, 1963-64. Miners’ children poorly educated, 
1965-66, 1967-69 (see 1904-7). The system of indirect 
compulsion by labour test is faulty and unjust, and such 
a system to be must be supplemented by direct compul- 
sion, 1970-73. In the case of the agricultural districts 
in Wales, children cannot attend school as in the manu- 
facturing districts, so impossible to carry out’ compulsion 
to all children between five and seven, 1974-78. Suggests 
a later age for commencing school for these; 1979. The 
2nd Standard recommended as the standard, 1980-81. 
Half-time system should be continued with agricultural 
children from six as far as possible; there are difficulties to 
this being done in agricultural districts, 1982-85. Can- 
not say whether the attendance of miners’ children has 
increased or decreased, 1986-87. Educational tests are 
to be applied universally to all employments possible, 
1988-89. Considers that parents generally take more 
interest in the education of their children, 1990. Parents 
have even refused to send their children to school where 
needlework was compulsory, 1991. Experience shows 
that a higher class of intellectual education does not 
engeitder a distaste for industrial pursuits, 1992-93. 


KENRICK, JOHN ARTHUR, West Bromwicu; 


IRoNFOUNDER AND HoLtitow WARE MANUFACTURER: 
Employs about 87 women and 35 half-timers ; chil- 
dren, between 13 and 18 about 140 to 150, 6498. Haif- 
timers. Some work alternate weeks, morning and after- 
noons, the rest work all mornings, and school on after- 
noons, 6499, 6500. This is the arrangement of parents, 
6501. Prefers the alternate day system, 6502, Cannot 
work by shifts generally, 6503. Rather work as conve- 
nient, 6504. Women employed tying up, japanning, &c.; 
work is piece work, but very light indeed, 6505. Men 
would work nearly three hours a week more, if not for 
the women haying to stop at 6, 6506; because they tin 
the work and the women japan it after them, and it 
could not all be japanned if the men worked as long as 
the women, 6507, 6508. Must be done on ‘the day it is 
tinned ; sort of continuous process; 7 to 7 would not 
do, 6509. Work 57% hours a week instead of 60; men , 
do not come earlier than the women; both come at 6, 
6510, 6511. No difficulty in getting the women to come 
at 6, 6513. Employ very few married women, so it is 
better for the girls to get home early, 6514. Take 
women at 18 as men; they should have the same privi- 
leges as to overtime, and hours of labour should be the 
same; put them on a perfect equality, and the more 
opportunities a woman has of choosing her labour the 
better she is off, 6515. True of her family also, 6516. 
If the demand for women’s labour be great they will not 
work long hours unless they like it; if they do not like 
their occupation they go elsewhere; wages have gone up, 
and women who can get good wages in many cases will 
not marry, 6517. inh, Wie 
Nothing unhealthy in the processes of the manufac- 
tures, 6518. No arsenic, lead, or other deleterious 
matter in it, 6519. Arsenic and lead are both largely 
used in the wrought-iron. enamel, 6520. Wish to work 
young persons at night in the enamelling process; it is 
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KENRICK, J. A.—cont. .% Wort 

a ‘continuous: process, 6522. Formerly had a. special 
exemption from the Act, and could work all night, but 
it has been taken away, 6523. Employ a man now in 
lieu of boys, and he is an idiot, 6524. His general job 
is lifting the oven door, that is all his work, 6525; and 
all that boys are wanted for, 6526. Work day and night 
in the branch fusing glass, 6527. Men work in sets, 
and want a boy to each set; now they have to combine, 
6529 and the man works for all, 6530. The men com- 
plain very much about this, 6531. The idiot supplies 
the places of two boys; would not hurt the boys to 
work them alternate weeks only, 6532. Would apply 
equally to other works where the business is the same, 
6534. Is a shame to employ men for this; their labour 
is worth more than that, 6535. In regulating the hours 
of labour the number of holidays they give ought to be 
taken into consideration, stock-taking, whitewashing, 
&c., 6536. Hitherto employed their own workmen to 
do it, 6537; not the women and boys, 6538. Men 
would not do it on statutory holidays; works have to 
stand while it is being done, 6540. Nor in Easter or 
Whitsun weeks, 6541. Before the Act came in always 
worked on Good Friday and Saturday; now they play, 
6542. Good Friday is the grievance, 6543. Substitute 
Easter Monday for Good Friday. . Half-timers—great 
dearth of boy labour, 6544. Should work whole day on 
alternate days; best for the school and the boys, 6546. 
Whole day of 10$ hours, 6547. Object to 10 hours; 
hours of labour to be arranged from 6 to 6, 7 to 7, or 
8 to 8, as is most convenient, 6548. Would give more 
trouble to inspector, but that’s nothing to the con- 
venience of the working people, 6549. Like a choice of 
hours, 6550. Employers should give notice of working 
hours to inspector, 6551, 6552... Hours for meals, 6553. 
Do not exceed the four and a half hours’ spell of work, 
6554. An hour and half quite enough for meals, 6555. 
Get nearly 103 hours work from the hands, 6556, 6557. 
Japanning process might be continued in the morning if 
there was room to store the goods, 6559. Cannot em- 
ploy more women, 6560; and so with the women who 
precede the men, 6561-6563. They are sometimes paid 
by the day, and sometimes by the piece; difficulty in 
getting the certificate from the registrar for half timers ; 
heavy charge for it, 6564. 6d. would be quite enough 
for it, 6565. If the certificate were lodged with the 
employer, there would be no occasion to call in the 
surgeon at 13 years, 6567; and passed on to next 
employer on leaving, 6568. The one who pays for the 
certificate should keep it; employ no surgeon in the 
business, 6571. - 


KENRICK, Miss, BrrmMincHAM; DerpuTaTION oF 
Lapiss. See STURGHE, Miss. 


KERR, JOHN, Epvinsuren, and another; rrom Mzssrs. 
ANNANDALE, Paper MAKERS: 

A millwright, Messrs. Annandale’s works, 19,538-538a. 
Boy and girl in ‘mill, 19,539-542; temperature in 
cylindér-room about 81°, 19,543-544. No excess in the 
labour,’ 19,545-546; healthy, 19,545; boys like night 
work, less to do, 19,546-547. Sleeping restricted, 
19,549-550. Women work 10 hours, often only 6 or 7, 
with no restrictions in busy time, might recover the loss, 
19,551; piecework in my department of finisher (Mr. 
Kerr), 19,552-556. Women prefer overtime, 19,557- 
558. Ages, 19,559-561; lads ‘over 13 to work overtime, 

-19,562-570. Wages of boys paid weekly, 19,570. 


KIDD, Rev. JAMES J., Oxp Hivz, and another ; 
REPRESENTING THE DupLEyY Woop Scuoou Boarp: 

Difficult to find the money to. educate half-timers. 
There is the same code for full as half-timers, and is 
of opinion that they will never earn anything under 
that code, ‘Managers receive nothing from them but the 
weekly fee, and a small portion of the capitation grant, 
the whole amounting to about 8s. a’ head, suggests the 
framing of an easier code, 6082.. Annual grant was only 
66). instead of 82/.,as estimated. Half-timers can make 
their 10 hours attendance in school in two days. This 
they do, and fill the school to overflowing. ‘The master 
is so overworked by this that he cannot keep the 
discipline of the school as it ought to be, and should 
Her Majesty’s inspector notice this he endorses the 
parchment, and it tells against the teacher, 6083, One 
fowth of the scholars are half-timers,. 6084. Half 
day schooling approved, but the managers should have 
the power to tell the children to come mornings and 
half afternoons to: distribute the work equally over the 
whole week, 6085. ‘Would not interfere with, workshops 
to any serious extent, 6086. Whatever suits the school 
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arrangement would most likely suit the shops, 6087, 
6088. Must have regular atch ance and sical fine 
buted over the week, 6089. As a rule the children 
work with their parents, and notin large shops, 6090. 
The argument is that if a man knows he must be deprived 
of the labour of his child half the day, it does not matter 
to him which half it is, 6091. Raising the age for 
employment from 8 to, 10 desirable, 6092. Moderate 
standard should be fixed. Indirect compulsion desirable, 
6093. With a year or two’s notice, 6094. Children may 
be employed earlier than 10, provided it passed the test, 
and was physically fit, 6096. These two should go 
together. 

Condition of Women in the nail trade.—A large pro- 
portion are suffering from rupture, which is brought on 
by heavy labour or prolonged hours of labour, 6097. 
Speaking of Hales Owen and Bromsgrove, which is 
the nailing district,—these things have come under 
his knowledge as the “Pastor,” 6098, 6099. It is 
caused partly by unduly ‘heavy machinery and tools, 
and partly from the prolonged hours, 6100. Heavy 
work should be restricted, and the labouring day better 
regulated, 6101. Women ‘so affected form an alarm- 
ingly large per-centage. Saw a drunken man being 
wheeled home the other night, and the wife and 
three daughters have suffered heavily, physically, from 
greatly prolonged labour. This is only one case among 
many, 6102. There are a great many cases where men 
waste part of the week, and their families have to work 
harder in consequence. The Act should be carried out 
amongst the agricultural children. Very dense ignorance 
is found amongst them; can only swear, tell lies, and 
are afraid of the police, 6103, 6104. Agricultural Chil- 
dren’s Act is not in force, 6105. Go to work very early, 
even some of the nailing children do in the summer 
season, 6106. Weed in the fields, &c., 6107. Popula- 
tion in the district mixed, 6108. Children employed in 
agriculture perhaps more ignorant than others, 6109, 
If there was a more strict enforcement of the Factory 
Acts, it might leave the agricultural children untouched, 
and perhaps drive some workshop children into the 
fields ; but while their labour is valuable amongst nailers, ° 
will stick to the shop, 6110. People seem disposed to 
have the labour of women and children moderated, and 
educate the latter, 6111. Inclination on the part of the 
nailers to fall in with the law, and would be content 
with the extension indicated above, 6112. Those in 
agricultural districts have not yet been brought under 
any sort of legislation, 6113. Have a school board now, 
6114. Known over 20 cases of women affected with 
rupture. Quite sure they are numerous, 6116, 6118. 
Will communicate further from data at home, 6119. 
Has great difficulty in getting the proper ages of children, 
6121. Some simple method ought to be arranged as to 
filling in the certificates every week. Children should 
pass Standard III. before becoming half-timers, and Stan- 
dard VI. before working full time, 6122. The first year 
of the Act, say Standard IV.; next year, Standard V.; 
and third year, Standard VI., 6123. Shall think him- 
self lucky if 20 half-timers pass the examination of Her 
Majesty’s inspector out of 120, 6124. Could get more 
out of them if the attendance was more regular, 6125. 
Prefers the half-day to the alternate-day system, 6126. 


KINDERSLEY, H. W., Guascow, Sus-Inspecror or 
FactTorizs : 

Personal; removal from Glasgow to Edinburgh; 
service in Glasgow district ; average visits per week in 
eight months, 50 or 60 workshops and factories; 1,600 
visits in eight months, at rate of 200 per month ; some 
of these second visits, 14,532-538. Establishments 
should be visited at least once, some twice or thrice; 
visits of surpise. Ironworks should be excepted ; rea- 
sons why, 14,539. Large establishments employing half- 
timers and children should be visited as well as small, 
14,540, “ Cribbing ” on the meal hours; can recall no 
case in Scotland; before Act of 1874 two hours for meals 
the rule in Scotland, 14,541-546. Employing children 
out of hours not common; possible isolated cases, 14,547- 
550. Dressmakers and milliners give trouble as to the 
Saturday half-holiday, 14,554-555. Has heard no com- 
plaints from workpeople in ealendering and bleaching 
from length of hours, 14,598. Has always been satisfied 
with decisions in. cases prosecuted, 14,604. Has never 
been opposed by a lawyer, or lost a case, 14,610. Sheriff’s 
court preferred, 14,611. Never had a brickworks pro- 
secution, 14.633. Want of power to order machinery 
in workshops to be fenced, 14,641. The alternate day 
system of schooling popular in Edinburgh, 14,642. 
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Medical certificates; some surgeons grant more easily 
than others; irregularities occur, but not wilfully ; has 
had no experience of surgeon being easier in one district 
than another, 14,967-970. If the certificate were required 
on first employment in workshops, the child must go to 
the surgeon, 14,971-973. Surgeon might have an office at 
which to certify, 14,974-976. . Fees, how payable ; feeling 
of employers ; difference of charges, 14,973-977, 14,980 
—986. Tampering with certificates, and punishment of 
parents; facility of detection, 14,981—-982. Never heard 
of certificate sold without attendance, 15,002. Factory 
occupiers and schoolmaster dislike half-time children ; 
hence necessity for half-time schools, 15,004-005. Sim- 
plification of certificates, 15,007. Experience in Englend 
of children leaving regulated employment to escape super- 
vision ; instancein mining districts, 15,009-012. Clerical 
work of inspectors; time is deducted from work of in- 
spectors; possible reduction of, 15,013-017; travelling 
expenses, 15,018-020. Heavy correspondence in Glas- 
gow district; causes of; expense of postage; use of 
post cards and copying machines, 15,021-030. Delay 
caused by applications passing through assistant inspector 
to inspector, 15,031-035. Local inspectors approved, 
15,035--036. 


KING, FREDERICK D., Lrxps, and another ; Scuoo.- 
MASTERS: 

Represent the Teachers’ Association, which includes 
the teachers of all kinds of schools in Bradford and the 
district, 12,954. Children should bring a certificate of 
age before commencing work as half-timers or full timers, 
12,955-957. Children before commencing work should 
be compelled to pass some standard, say Standard I[., 
before commencing work as half-timers, 12,957-959. 
Some employers in Bradford put pressure upon the 
parents to send their children to particular schools, 
12,960 ; which Mr. King thinks conduces to more 
change, 12,961; but Mr. Clough thinks that children 
who are compelled to attend a certain school will attend 
more regularly, 12,962-963, 12,965-966. Consider that 
Standard IV. for children ‘at 13 to pass for full-timers 
high enough for the bulk of them, 12,967-970. The 
returns of the attendances of half-timers every Friday is 
a waste of time, and ought to be simplified, 12,970-973. 
It would not be satisfactory if the returns had to be 
made out on Saturday morning, 12,974-975. Approve 
of the suggestion that employers should be required to 
furnish the schoolmaster with a list of the half-timers 
attending his school, and the teacher required to make 
a return of the absences, 12,976-980. Form of proposed 
return, 12,978. Find a difficulty in getting “half-timers 
to make up their attendances; there should be more in- 
spectors to see to this, 12,981-986. Children sometimes 
leave the school rather then make up their attendances, 
12,989. Half-timers although sharper than the whole 
timers in the district are not able to compete successfully 
with the whole timers, 12,990-991, 12,996. Whether a 
child at 13 could pass the 5th Standard depends upon 
whether it has had sufficient grounding before half-time 
and attended school regularly afterwards, 12,993-995. 
Prefer alternate day system, 12,996-998; having whole 
time children, alternate day children, and half-day chil- 
dren together in a school occasions great difficulty in 
arranging the work, 12,998-13,001. 


KING, JAMES, Guascow; OprraATIVE CALENDERER. 
See BREMNER, WILLIAM. 


KING, WILLIAM, Guascow; MASTER BLEACHER.” See 
POLLOCK, W. M. 


KIRBY, JAMES, Dusuin; Tin Plate WorkER: 

Is a tin-plate worker; has worked in company with 
women and boys in Aberdeen, packing herrings in tin 
cases, 18,672-675. Hours of work from 5 in mornin 
to 9 p.m.; from 3to 9 p.m. continuously, 18,676-678 ; 
the women remained longer, 18,676; the temperature 
very high, not less than 130°, 18,679; six women were 
working in this room, and three passing in and out with 
herrings, 18,680. 


L 


LANDON, Joseru, BrrMINcHAM, and another ; Depu- 
TATION OF THE BIRMINGHAM AND District Asso- 
CIATION OF TEACHERS: i 

Voluntary association of certificated teachers, 4492- 
95; establish educational test; 11 the lowest age. Half- 
timers not to work more than fiye hours, 4496; work - 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


LANDON, J.—cont. 

shops Act unsatisfactory, 4497; do not attend school, 
requisite time, 4498. School Board cannot remedy this ; 
irregular in attendance, 4501. Boys sent errands after 
time is up, 4502, Change of workshops, and change of 
schools; Factory Acts work better than Workshops ; 
education valueless, 4503. Test must be established 
before child goes to work, 4504. Register of birth, and 
certificate of education might be of use. 4506. Third 
Standard of Education Code fix for test, 4507-8. To pass 
that prevents removal from school by parents, 4509. 
Act oppressively, 4510. Want of proper education in 
half-timers, 4511. Attend two or three ‘years to ensure 
success, 4512. Should attend schools in morning one 
week, afternoons next, or else school and work alternate 
days. Not inconvenient to the school, 4513, 4516-20. 
Much superior to present plan, 4517. Half time abused 
in brickmaking, 4518. Work should not be divided by 
school work, 4521. Five hours only for children, 4522. 
To be consecutive, 4523. Full time if standard be 
passed, 4524. Surgeon certify to physical fitness, 4525. 
Fifth standard to qualify for education, 4526. The 
opportunity given to a child of 13 to be counted as 14 
under the Act of 1874 is good, 4527. In all employ- 
ments, 4528. School hours, 4530-32. Test not im- 
practicable where no direct compulsion is, 4533. In- 
direct means of compulsion, 4534. Prefers indirect to . 
direct compulsion, 4535. Unjust to some, 4537. Work- 
shops Acts defective, taken advantage of by half-timers, 
4538. Very backward, more so in workshops, 4540. 
Would get on by interested in school \work, 4541, 
Greater portion of half-timers come to school unedu- 
cated, 4542. Should pass Standard III. as a natural 
consequence, 4543. Might work at nine if physically 
fit ; schooling not any particular age that is important, 
4544. Direct or indirect compulsion everywhere, 4545, 
Recommendations based on the establishment of direct 
compulsion everywhere, 4546. 


LAWRENCE, HENRY JOHN BARNETT, Lonpon; 
REPRESENTING Earty CuLosINnG ASSOCIATION. See 
ALLEN, JOHN JAMES. 


LAWTON, JOHN, Wesr Bromwicu; OPERATIVE 
Guiass Worker. See DAVIS, W. 


LEACH, JESSE, Mancursrer; Certiryine SurGron: 
Is certifying surgeon at Heywood, 10,222. Work- 
shops Regulation Act works unfairly on factories in con- 
sequence of diseases which preclude a factory operative 
from obtaining a medical certificate, but who can still 
get employment in workshops, 10,223. Case in point; 
factories and workshops should be under same regula- 
tions on constitutional grounds, and in fairness to fac- 
tories, 10,224-225. Means of rendering registers accu- 
rate test of ability for work; singular detection by an 
assistant inspector of evasion of the law, 10,226; such 
detections rare, 10,227. Surgical examination absolutely 
necessary for first employment, in addition to register, 
10,228-229. Difficult to say how many children on the 
average examined in the year; few rejected for physical 
incapacity, 10,230-233, 


LEADER, ROBERT, SuerrizLp; A PROPRIETOR OF 
THE “SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT”: 


The Chamber of Commerce consider that the age for 
children to commence working should be 10, and the age 
for full timers should be 14 rather than 13. hat 
chamber and the associated chambers have passed reso- 
lutions in favour of the assimilation of the Workshops 
Act to the Factory Act, 12,406. In letter-press printing 
establishments the present modifications are not sufficient ; 
women who are employed in folding and stitching should 
be allowed to work four or five hours outside the legal 
hours one night in the week, but not so as to extend 
the number of hours they are allowed to work daily, 
12,407-414. Good Friday is an inconvenient holiday, 
12,415-416; and the same applies to Christmas Day when 
it falls on a Friday, 12,417. Employ a very few half- 
time boys from 3 till half-past 7 or 8, but there are about 
200 boys who sell the evening newspapers in the streets 
beginning at 3 o’clock, who do not attend school in the 
morning, though they might well do so, 12,418. If 
the factory inspector had magisterial power to deal with 
particular cases brought before him in carrying out the 
Factory Act, he at the same time respecting the necessities 
of trade, a great object would be attained and trade would 
not be hindered, 12,419. The Factory Acts haye to some 
extent prevented our employing women in various ways, 
and in one branch we have discontinued the employment 
of women, 12,423-425. : 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVIDENCE. 


LEE, WESLEY, Leeps; Memser cr Scnoon Boarp. 
See KENDAL, Rev. J. H. 8. 


LEE, DAVID, Dunvrsr, and others; 
rrom Harty CLosinc ASsociaTION : 


DEPUTATION 


The association was formed nearly two years ago, and 
meant to embrace all classes of shopkeepers, 16,818. 
Owing to lateness of meeting, and want of time, and 
dread of losing situation, young men did not come 
forward, 16,818. Grocers and. drapers complain of 
long hours on Saturday; few ironmongers now close 
at 4 on Saturday; reasonably most young men get a 
week’s holiday, but it depends on employers to obtain 
uniformity and earlier hours, 16,818. Dread of dismissal 
by employers to some extent reason why employés did 
not join the association ; employers are afraid of young 
men, perhaps their sons, neglecting business by leaving 
work early, 16,822. All ironmongers from nature of 
goods he deals, can close earlier than provision shops, 
16,823. Does not think people would feel much incon- 
venience if Parliament closed general shops earlier, 
16,825. The bulk of workpeople leave off at 5 or 6; 
no shop should be open after 8, and hours could be 
shortened on Saturdays when people leave work at 1, 
16,825-828 ; believes public opinion in favour of 
association’s movement; but expression of opinion by 
meeting has been given, 16,829. Absence of manifes- 
tation by factory people may indicate little earnest 
support, but in comparison to number of operatives that 
of shopkeepers is small, 16,830-831. Proposal must 
stand on its own merits, 16,832. Females are eligible 
as members, but do not come to meetings because 
association not pushed sufficiently, 16,833-835. Want 
of support of shopkeepers, the reason why association 
not pushed, 16,836. Hours for young persons, especially 
apprentices, should for educational reasons be an hour 
or two shorter, 16,837. Young people who after shop 
hours are engaged late at theatres should have their 
hours restricted, but difficult to do, 16,888; has not 
considered cases of domestic servants, 16,837-841. 
Parliament was petitioned by shopkeepers’ assistants 
in favour of Shop Hours Regulation Bill; petition 
signed by principal shopkeeper’s assistants, including 
females, 16,842-845. Public opinion since in favour of 
early closing, 16,816; still society has not flourished, 
16,847. Difference of opinion between outside and inside 
community apparent reason why association does not 
thrive; the tendency to early closing from natural causes 
counterbalanced by persistency of late shoppers, 16,848- 
851. The Drapers Association of 1871 did some work ; 
it led to earlier closing in the outskirts, 16,852. 
Present evidence is on behalf of girls and boys in small 
places which keep open on Saturdays till 11 o’clock. 
Association has gone as far as it can without aid from 
Parliament ; it is the small shops which support it se 
little that would under the Act if extended to them ; 
were it not for competition the tendency is let employés 
away earlier, 16,852. 


LEE, JOSEPH, Mancuester; FoREMAN PACKER IN 
BLEACHWORKS : 

Is in employ of Beeley and Co., Radcliff, 10,356. 
Believes that hands work 10 hours to 94; the work is 
lighter than in factories ; hands would scarcely like the two 
five hours’ shift without time for breakfast, 10,357-362. 
Honrs of work do not average year round more than 93, 
in busy time 6 to 6 at night in 103 hours. 


LEE, HENRY, Brisrot; RepRESENTATIVE OF COTTON 
OPERATIVES : 

Used to be a self-acting winder in the factory, but have 
not worked there for six years, 13,982, 14,007; keeps a 
small shop, 13,983; been asked by a shop meeting to re- 
present the operatives, 13,984-989. Women complain, 
not of the hours, but the wages, 13,990-992, 13,997- 
14,005; and that they do not get proper meal hours, 
13,993-995 ; they also complain of the unhealthy state of 
the place, 14,006. ‘The workpeople do not earn as much 
now as before the restriction, on avcount of inferior 
quality of material, though they work harder, 14,009. 


LEESE, WILLIAM and OLLIER, WILLIAM, Hayn- 
LEY; CanAu Empuoyis : 

Mr. Ollier, formerly a boatman, now in the service 
of the Bridgwater Navigation Company, 10,868-869, 
~ Mr. Leese, a boatman, 10,871. Confirm the evidence of 
Mr, Williams as to the practice of many men to live on 
board altogether, 10,877. fall the men were paid as 
liberally as the company’s men it would not be a hard- 
ship if their children were compelled to go to school, 
10,878-891 ; but with regard to the men who live in the 
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LEESE, W.—cont. 

boats they are of a poorer class and earn legs, and it 
would press hardly on them if they were obliged to send 
their children to school, 19,892-894. Most of the 
captains in employment of the company have houses of 
their own, and some keep their wives and families at 
home, 10,880-885-891, 10,900-905. Boatmen have not 
improved of late years, 10,895; many rough people 
among them, 10,896 ; and many given to drink, 10,897— 
899. The longest journey the men take occupies seven 
or eight days, the shortest about three days, 10,902. 
The wives generally go with the men, their houses being 
locked up, 10,903-904. No doubt there would be dis- 
content among the boatmen if the law obliged those 
with large families to leave them at home, 10,907-915, 
Mr. Leese has only one boy of 15, 10,912 ; would sooner 
lave his wife on board with him, 10,913. Three 
children, if wnder nine years of age, might be accommo- 
dated in the cabin, 10,916. 


LEGARD, ALBERT GEORGE, Lonpnon; H.M. In- 


SPECTOR OF SCHOOLS: 


An inspector of schools, Leeds district, 1747. District 
described, 1748-49. Length of service, 1750-51. In- 
spects schools attended by children working in mines, 
factories, workshops, and other industries, 1752-53. 
Children attend under the provisions of the various Acts, 
The rules of half-time vary, 1754-55. Children in this 
district attend half-time more commonly than on alter- 
nate days, 1756-57. Great complaints on irregular 
attendance, 1758-59. 18 school boards in addition to 
those in the two large towns, and the compulsory section 
of the Act is adopted, 1760-62. Explains the school 
board system in Leeds, and says that the byelaws, so far 
as the tests are concerned, are in abeyance to a great 
extent, and labour certificates in reality supersede them 
at Leeds, 1763-67. These children are employed in 
unregulated industries, 1768-70. Few complaints of 
bad attendance of the factory children, 1771. Half- 
timers do not keep their places with children attending 
whole time, 1772-73. Question as to the placing of 
half-time children in the schools, thinks that there are 
difficulties in working the routine of the school where 
half-timers are in a minority, but otherwise half-timers 
keep their places and pass up regularly, 1774. Great 
difference between half-time children with previous 
education and those having none, 1775. Instances 
half-time schools where children are on a par with those 
in other good ‘schools; also instances a school in a part 
where education is not well looked after, children come 
for the first time when they want to get work, 1776-77. 
Efficiency of the education under the half-time system 
all important, 1778. Half-time children are as a rule 
only up to standards below what would correspond 
with their age 1779-80 (see 1772.) Question as to the 
half or alternate day attendance at school; prefers the 
half day, which he understands to be afternoon atten- 
dance one week and morning the following week, 
1781-84. There is a general indisposition on the part 
of parents to send their children to school in his district, 
1785-87. Inspects schools in agricultural districts, 
1788. Children escape from school to go to work, 
1789-90. Am in fayour of the imposition of a certain 
standard of proficiency before admitting a child to 
labour, 1791. Standard at the age of 10 to be, a year 
hence, the. Ist, and recommends raising it gradually 
to the age of 13. Having a further test at 14 if the 
children could not pass the 3rd Standard, 1791-96. 
Would not be inclined to allow a child of 10 to go 
to work even if able physically, and although parents 
were poor, unless the Ist Standard had been passed, 
but after 11 would lay down no special rule, 1797- 
1801. Cases of ‘dunces rare, 1802. Only one case of 
a pauper child exempted from school attendance, 
and he had passed the standard for full time, 1803-4. 
Question as to what standard should be fixed at Leeds 
to enable a child to work full time ; suggests that at first 
the 3rd Standard should be adopted, 1805-7; the com- 
pulsory byelaws of the school board at Leeds have 
improved the average attendance, 1806. Children’s at- 
tendance under the Workshops Acts satisfactory to the 
Leeds school board now that the provisions of the Act 
are being more complied with, 1807-10, Children’s edu- 
cation under the Workshops Act not so good as that 
under the Factory Act, 1811. Recommends prohibition of 
work to children of all employments who cannot pass 
the lst Standard; also to extend it to children working 
under parents’ roof, 1812-16. Compulsory byelaws not 
enforced by school boards in agricultural parishes, 
1817-18, 1819-20 ; answered in 1756. Preliminary tests 
prior to employment should be carried out by a general 
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LEGARD, A. G.—-cont. 

legislative enactment. Thinks more inspectors would not 
therefore be required. Prefers an independent authority 
to the school board for carrying out this practical com- 
pulsory system, but would wish the school board to, en- 
force attendance as at present, 1821-30 ; half-time cannot 
be carried out in rural districts, 1831-33. Leeds school 
boards have not made byelaws to meet the special case of 
errand boys, &c.,in the matter of labour certificates, 
1834. London school board appears to have met the 
case of issuing labour certificates to certain children. be- 
neficially employed, but cannot say whether this would 
be applicable to other large towns, 1835-38. School 
board would take up the case of children not. in employ- 
ment, 1839. Where there are no school boards, suggests 
that district boards be appointed, 1840-41. Has. little 
experience of canal children, of the state of their education, 
1842-44. Intellects.ofagricultural children not so sharp as 
those of the manufacturing towns, 1845; nob many miners’ 
schools in district, 1846. Am in favour of indirect com- 
pulsion all-over the country, retaining the test prior to em- 
ployment of children of 10 years old; 184749 ; amcunable 
to say whether parents in purely agricultural districts have 
a greater disinclination to send their children'to school than 
those living in manufacturing districts, but would say 
that the lower class. of a town would object more than 
the lower class of agricultural labourers, 1850-51. 
Extra subjects with half-time children, very little. time 
for; girls are taught a little needlework, 1852-54, In 
Mr. Marshall’s school, one of those referred to, 1776 ; 
the passes in the case of boys were 85 per cent., in that 
of the girls, 96 per cent., 1885-57.° Inspector should 
stop neglect of needlework, so that the capitation grant 
should be taken by the. schoolmaster in the case of the 
half-time children, 1858-60. Efficient teaching of needle- 
work is most important, 1861. A. resolution passed at 
Messrs. Marshall’s schools that ‘‘ no child from the school 
“ be taken on as half-timer until. able to pass Standard 
** No. 2 (ae. present No. 1), and no child on full time 
“ until able to pass No. 3 (i.e.. present Standard 2)”; 
it was found that the application of this test was not 
successful, and could not be worked, 1862-66; As to 
the very high. per-centage of those who passed referred 
to in 1856, it appears that the children were not picked 
in any excessive manner, 1867-68. Question as to 
whether there would not be. great injustice in fixing any 
preliminary test prior to compulsion being universal ; 
considers that if compulsion’ was not universal, counting 
children where education had not been insisted, upon, 
would. suffer..an .injustice,!1869-71.| No compulsion in 
Ireland, 1872. The injustice would-be overridden by the 
welfare of the children of Irish parents who could not 
through ignorance pass for employment, 1874 (see 1791- 
1801.) Would not debar a child coming from Ireland of 
11 years of age from employment, even if he could not 
pass the standard ; yet no child of 10 should be employed 
in any work without passing some standard, 1875-79. 
Considers that if a compulsory law was passed next year 
in two years hence the test might be applied, and thinks 
very few children would be unable to, pass No. 2 Stand- 
ard at 10. years of age, 1878-79. Children of average 
intellect with two years attendance could pass No. 1, 
1880-81. A considerable proportion of children em- 
ployed in Leeds come from: a distance, including about 
22,000 Irish ; cannot say whether the native born children 
of Leeds are superior in education to those who come 
from a distance, 1882-84. 


LESTER, RICHARD, MancuEsTEerR; OPERATIVEGLASS 
WorkER, See WILKINSON, THOMAS J. 


LILLY, EDWARD, BrrmincHamM; OprRaTivE BRaAss 
Worker. See DAVIS, W. J: 


LINDSAY, WILLIAM MILES, Dusiin; rrom Pim 
& Co., DRAPERS: 

Is one of the managers of the firm of Messrs.) Pim 
& Co., 18,392. Mt. Pim, being absent from home, 
cannot attend himself, and witness can give no further 
information than is contained im Mr. Pim’s letter (reads 
it): “* Hours of labour in retail shops, and-latest hours 
* for closing the same.’ There are three descriptions’ of 
“ retail shops in Dublin :—~A.» Large ones open at8a.m., 
“ close at 6 p.m. There is no difference on Saturday, 
“and the hours are the same summer and: winter. 
“ Saleswomen work from 9 till 6, and are boarded on 
“‘ the premises, occasionally they ure kept till 7 or,7.30, 
“ but this only occurs for a short period in spring and 
“autumn. It would be a most serious thing for them 
“if their work was stopped at a fixed hour, as men 
* would be ‘substituted for them. , They are not over- 
“ worked. B. Smaller shops open at 8 or 9 a.m., close 


FACTORY ANDI ‘WORKSHOPS ACTS; COMMISSION : 


LINDSAY, W. M.—eont..) + J 
“ at 7 or 8 p.m., except on Saturday, when they close at 
10 p.m. or later. In these, women are worked too 
long on Saturday, but they get’ more rest during the 
day than they can get in’the larger shops. C. Small 
shops. who do their trade almost altogether in the 
evening. ‘These remain open every night till 10 p.m., 
and on Saturdays up to 12 p,m,, the employés not 
“ getting away till.l a,m., or even later, e€ women 
“in these shops are, often overworked.” The writer 
considers no hardship would take place if all the shops 
closed at 8.p.m., except on Saturday, when 9 or 10 p-m. 
should be the latest hour. . Effect of closing earlier would 
be that workmen would be paid: earlier, which would 
enable their wives to make their purchases at a reason- 
able hour, 18,393. Witness is not prepared to. express 
any opinion further; thinks closing small shops at 
8 p.m. would have the effect of employing more men 
instead of. women, 18,394-395.. Recommends that all 
shops should be closed at 9 p.m. on Saturday. Itwould 
be injurious to the employment of women to prevent 
_ them from working after a certain hour, but to allow the 
shops to continue open, 18,396-397., Proportion of 
male and female labour; shop hands are only employed 
about, half an hour after shop is shut to the: public, 
except in ‘the busy season; also about half an hour in 
the morning before the shop is open; this is the case in 
all shops; number of hands in the factory ; dinner on 
the premises is the custom, 18,398-411. 


LINDSAY, THOMAS G., Bexrast; Suirt anp CoLuar 
MANUFACTURER: i 


Is mayor of Belfast, 17,970. Interference with present 
hours would not work well; to insist on factory hours 
being universal would be injurious to employer and 
employed, 17,971-975. Bakehouses are not inspected, 
to witness’ knowledge, 17,976. 

Bakehouses; there is no bakehouses’ inspector; at 
one time the late. sanitary inspector sometimes visited 
such. places, but was superseded by the then Government 
inspector, 18,209. Bakehouses are not under the factory 
inspectors, so that if they are not inspected by the 
inspector of the corporation, they are not inspected at 
all, which probably is the case; the young people 
employed in {them should be looked after either by a 
Government or a corporate Officer, 18,210-212. 


LOCOCK, EDWARD, Mancuesrer; 
BuracuEr. See STANNING, JOHN. 


LONG, JOHN JEX, Guascow; Conereve Marcu 
MAKER; ‘ 
Resides in Duke Street, Glasgow, 16,579. Raising 
age of commencement from 8 to 10 will prove injurious ; 
takes children. at eight under Act of 1864; injurious to 
trade, because children must learn it early ; prohibition 
against full time at 13 also injurious, 16,580—585, 16,614. 
Employs 125. half-timers, working half days, but diffi- 
cultto get them educated, 16,586-602.. Has never had 
a case of jaw disease; disease engendered by closeness 
of workroom, 16,587-588. A few children eat on the 
premises ; has 138 employés under 18; children difficult 
to get, more difficult to educate; board: has: provided 
no room for half-timers, 16,589-591. Might have a 
school of his own; would like an occasional extra half 
hour or hour; keeps hands on for fear of losing them, 
16,592-601. Children of poorest class pay 8/. a year 
for medical attendance ; never uses turpentine to neutra- 
lise fumes of phosphorus; system in London, 16,593- 
598. No unhealthy ingredients used now, chlorate of 
potash has supplanted phosphorus, 16,599. Wages are 
low from foreign competition, 16,600. Labour cheaper 
abroad; convict labour in Germany, 16,617-623. Girls 
and women make 10s. to 15s. per week, equal to factory 
wages, 16,603, Alternate day system unsuitable ; children | 
not accounted for are either at play or working where 
Factory Act does not apply; that Act and the Education 
Act as regards education a dead letter m Glasgow, 
16,604-607 ; hours of half-timers ; work in relays; system 
inconvenient. If children worked seven hours one day 
and three the next instead of 10in-one day, only one 
shift would get Saturday half-time; schools’ remedy for 
evils of half-time system, 16,608-613 ; pays all children 
fees; inspector better judge ~of physical ability than 
surgeon, 16,624. ; Y SHO oe 
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LOVATT, R., Mancues?er; DupuTation rrom OpE- 
RATIVE Sink Weavers’ Association, LuEK. See 
STUBBS, W. ; ; nk BE Cea : 
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LUKE, JAMES, Dunpex; Jure Spinner: 


Personal; 17,043-44.: A partner in James’ Luke ‘and 
Co., Blairgowrie, jute spinners, employs 350 hands; ’ of 
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LUKE, J.—cont. As MW WAS 
which 8 per cent. half-timers ; works driven part by steam 
part by water, 17,045. | Desires the hour per day to: make 
-up for floods retained; otherwise workpeople would lose 
six hours’ pay on Saturdays, which would drive them 
elsewhere, 17,045-46. During drought desires liberty 
to work during daylight, but on account of length of 
summer day, no worker to work more than 563 hours 
per week; they work by relays, 17,047-50.. Duration 
of droughts six to eight weeks, 17,051. During past 
year was as much as that, 17,052. Has worked all night 
with shifts; the occasion should be reported to the 
inspector, who should have a certified time-table, 17,058. 
but witness in favour of night work being abolished on 
behalf of the workpeople, 17,059. . Half-time system 
works well; the children as nalf-timers; the healthiest 
less eared for, 17,059.. Formerly worked half-day system 
with half-timers; now, on representation of school board, 
works alternate days; teachers prefer it; himself prefers 
saree system in the interests of the children, 17,060- 

4, 


LYON, J. G., Guascow; Certiryinc SurGrEon. See 
WATSON, Dr. E. 


M. 


MACADAM, JOHN, Grascow; Manacer or Print- 
works. See WAKEFIELD, J. C. 


MACDONALD, WILLIAM, GLiascow; HanpLoom 
‘Weaver. See SHORT, ARTHUR. 


MACHIN, F., Lonpon; Fruir anp Fish PRESERVER. 
See BLACKWELL, T. F. 


MACKAY, LAUCHLAN, Guascow; Printer: 

Is a member of Mackay and Kirkwood, lithographers, 
15,978... Employs females in bookbinding and bag 
making, 15,979-980. Being printers come under the 
Factory Act, 15,981-983. Objects to the Act because, 
while working 54 hours by trade rule, if working the 
extra six hours, children working two hours extra one 
night must have a day’s interval before working the 
other two hours; would like to work the six extra hours 
consecutively, 7.e., till 8 instead of 6 o’clock, 15,984— 
85. Begins work ‘at 6 a.m.; would ‘like to work the 
boys and girls for two hours extra three ‘days together, 
reporting occurrence to inspector, 15,986-989, Evasion 
of the law in regard to teatime, which does not work in 
Scotland; would like permission to keep children’ an 
hour and a half extra without tea interval three days a 
week till 8 p.m.; the extra time would amount to 
exactly an hour anda halfafter the legal factory hours, or 
two hours a night, 15,990-997. Hands willing to stay 
that time ; they get extra pay, 15,998-999, The law and 
these two extra hours should apply to bookbinding 
branch. Small paper bag makers should, for benefit of 
children, come under Factory Act, but Factory Act 
should apply to all handicrafts only with modifications, 
16,000-002. 


MACKAY, J., Guascow, and another; Hanp-Loom 
-WEAVERS!#/)-05°)) 1 
Representatives of the Hand-loom Weavers’ Asso- 
ciation, Paisley, and the United Amalgamated Hand- 
loom Weavers, 15,467-468. Many Ayrshire and Lanark- 
shire weavers belong to the Paisley Association, 15,469, 
-15,534-536.. Difficult to arrive at number of hand- 
loom weavers in the country ; according to an imperfect 
census made in 1872 the number was about 10,000; 
‘since then numbers decreased and decreasing ; trade 
better in 1872; and during Franco-Prussian War ; decrease 
in Paisley alone, since 1872; 52, 15,470-471. Children, 
both boys and girls, not members of the family frequently 
employed as apprentices; these apprentices work at the 
looms; old women and apprentices of seven or eight 
work at the winding, 15,472-477. Apprentices paid 
by the piece when they work in their homes; some 
employers pay weekly wages to apprentices who work on 
their premises; general practice to give so much per 
shilling or per pound on the earnings, 15,478-479. 
Hours of work different from those in other trades ; 
weavers work from perhaps 6 a.m. to 9 or 10 p.m. ; as 
winter approaches and work becomes dull they some- 
times work till 1 or 2.a.m. Has worked 17 hours a day, 
and not uncommonly men work all night, so as to be 
ready for the carrier of their city employers ; this practice 
common among country weavers, 15,480-487.. Appren- 
‘tices work ‘samte hours’ as ‘masters. evil of the practice ; 
school boards have attempted to interfere; difficulties 


MACKAY, J.—cont. 


of apprentices getting education, 15,489. Factory Act 
might be made to apply to the weaving trade as easily 
as to other factories, 15,490-509. Benefit of application ; 
might be necessary to petition Parliament ; hardship of 
present long hours, 15,511-523. Effects of application, 
15,543-551. Influence upon male workers, 15,558-559. 
The work could not be reduced proportionally to the 
hours, 15,491. The less the work the higher the pay 
since employers subtract from long work, but could not 
from short, 15,492. Much of the work done by hand 
looms, which are still used in factory towns; a few hand 
looms employed by power-loom factories on weekly 
wages, 15,493-495, Limitation of hours would not 
deprive hand-loomers of work, 15,496. Agencies dis- 
liked by weavers as eating into profits; general bag 
system not adopted by warehouses; a committee of 
weavers acting as agents would be general bag system in 
another form ; result to warehouses would not be different, 
but they resist a change; might be accomplished by 
weavers had a union; superior condition of Glasgow 
hand-loom weavers who deal direct with warehouses, 
15,497-501. Kilbarchan weavers have advantageously 
resisted agency system, 15,502. Age of children; pro- 
visions of Factory Act restricting age to 10 an improve- 
ment, loom work being rather heavy; children begin at 
present at seven or eight; would approve of 13 or 14 
for full timers, as conducing to better opportunities of 
education, 15,503-506. Average earnings; difficult to 
strike; im some places do not amount to ls. per day, 
15,507 ; in good times may reach 2s. 6d.; recent instance 
of not touching 6s. per week, 15,508. Effect of regu- 
lation of hours on trade; would raise wages; effect of 
French treaty in Paisley shawl and plaid manufacturing ; 
reversible shawls; wages obtained in making those 
shawls; physical effect upon workmen, 15,510. Fluc- 
tuating nature of trade, 15,524. More lucrative resources 
open to’ weavers, 15,525. Decline of the trade, this 
owing partly to competition of power looms,’partly to 
changes of fashions, 15,526-530. Hand-loomers work 
cheaper than power looms, but cannot deliver so quickly, 
15,531. Power looms crowd out hand looms in fancy 
work, 15,532. ‘The application of the Factory Act would 
curtail this competition ; instance of this, 15,533. Gene- 
rally speaking home workers employing their own 
children would not object to application of the Factory 
Act; there are exceptions; nor to visits of inspector, 
15,537-540, Physical condition of weavers ; not a robust 
class; weaker in comparison to power-loom weavers ; 
disgraceful condition of some workshops; better in 
Newmilns and Girvan, 15,541-542. Arrangements of 
weavers’ cottages, 15,547-549.. Difference between shoe- 
making and hand-loom weaving, as regards inspection, 
15,562-568. Knows’ of no trade coming under same 
category as hand-loom weaving, 15,569. 


MACKIE, ALEXANDER, Lonpon ; Newsparer Pro- 


PRIETOR: 

Is managing director of the ‘‘ Hour,” and publisher and 
proprietor of the “Warrington Guardian,”’ 3235 ; desires to 
speak chiefly in connexion with latter, 3235; has set up a 
steam type-setting machine at Warrington suitable for 
female labour in small towns, 3236; employs 25 young 
women from 15 to 21, 3236; could get double the number, 
but difficult to keep those there are because cannot work 
them after 8 p.m., 3236; wishes to employ them on Friday, 
publishing nights till 10 or 12, with whole holiday on 
following day, 3236; the girls would begin not earlier 
than 8; 9 or 10 would do, 3237; would not work them 
more than the statutory hours, except one night in the 
week, 3238; the hours to be 10 and 10 or 12 and 12, 
the latter preferable, they at present not available for 
newspaper work, 3239; im this case Friday the special 
day, so that Saturday free would only be half a day off, 
3240-42; but suggestion would apply to all weekly 
papers, 3243; hardship of difference between newspaper 
printing and bookbinding; in latter can work young 
people till 10 or 12 one day 2 month when busy, so also 
barmaids can work till midnight, 3243 ; thought of doing 
without young women, as they asked more wages, and 
could not employ them when most useful, 3243; in the 
Edinburgh book-printing houses, women employed, but 
only till 8 p.m., 3243; working till 10 p.m. not abso- 
lutely necessary, but if could work them till 12 would 
get double the number, 3247; 52 days in the year would 
suffice, 3251; would not object if the 72 days under 


the Act were reduced to 52, 3252; the rooms are healthy 


and well lighted, the women not mixed with men, 3252 ; 
if’ privilege allowed proper ventilation should be insisted 


upor; 3253454; as to boys, thinks they can be worked 


all night one day a week by Home Secretary’s per- 
Mm 2 
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76 FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


MACKIE, A.-—cont. 


mission, 3244; 16 years counts for 18 with boys, but 
have no difficulty about them, 3245. Such modification 
in excess, if at all allowed in other factories, but indis- 
pensable to printing offices, 3246. In London “ daily ” 
offices employment of boys prohibited by workmen’s 
society, the Printers’ Union ; in many “ daily ” offices no 
apprentices, 3255-57. Where offices have society men, 
few boys allowed; Warrington office not society, Hour 
is, 3267; employs perhaps three errand boys between 
Warrington and country offices, 3258; none at the 
“« Hour,” but some at the “Sun” office, 3259; errand 
boys’ hours, summer 6 to 6, winter 8 to 8, 3260; errand 
boys run to the trains up to 10 or 1] p.m.; they are 
not considered apprentices, nor examined by doctor; after 
afew months are made apprentices, 3261; should not 
be employed before the half-time age; has none under 
legal age, 3262. As to suggested privilege of working 
till midnight, would not require to begin till 10 a.m, of 
that day, 3263-66. Although Saturday holiday, anyhow 
hands would have five or six hours extra, 3266. Importance 
to women of conceding the privilege shown by recent 
meeting of provincial newspaper proprietors, feeling in 
favour of female labour, but varied by present restric- 
tion, 3266;, its removal would only benefit weekly 
papers, 3269; could not grant 12 o'clock every night, 
3269. Weekly papers number about 1,150, 3269. 
Believe that weekly paper proprietors published other 
days than Friday, would forego succeeding day if 
privilege granted, 3270; but most weeklies . appear 
on Saturday; the semi-weekly papers dying out, killed 
by penny provincial dailies, which 70 in three kingdoms, 
3271-73. Society does not object to female labour ; has 
100 hands at Warrington, of which 25 female, but not 
in the same office ; no remarks made, 3268. Thinks boys 
of 16 can be worked all night; does not want that from 
women, 3274. Women should never work on daily 
papers, but female labour would benefit provincial weekly 
press, 3275. 


MACGREGOR, JOHN, Guascow, and others; Opmra- 


TIVE CALENDERERS AND PRINTERS : 

Personal, 16,695-697. Heat of stoves extreme where 
women work; part of work where clay put into cloth 
not unhealthy; there is no dust where it is not in- 
jurious, 16,698-703. Except for the heat, the work 
easy ; hooking or piping very easy ; heat sometimes 130°, 
but the hooking is in the “lapping ” room; 130° ex- 
treme, 120° not uncommon, 16,704-712. Women work 
57 hours; reduction to 563 would not interfere with the 
business; 10 hours each day and 7 Saturday; present 
hours result of a strike; reasons why different in the 
suburbs, 16,713-716. From severity of work hours 
should be reduced to level of any other work, 16,717. 
Hands dine at works; girls get their hour, but ma- 
chinery works on; hour not uniform, girls do not always 
get at right time; this inconvenient, 16,718-722. 
Drying stones divided by partitions, but makes little 
difference ; ventilate as much as possible, 16,723-728. 
Know nothing of cotton factories, 16,728-729. 


MACOLL, J., Guascow; Manacer or Topacco 


AY 


Manuracrory. See‘TODD, ANDREW. ; 


fACVAY, W. W., Leeps; Guass MANUFACTURER : 

Member of firm of Sykes, Macvay, and Co., Albion 
Glass Works, Castleford, 12,785; and also chairman of 
the local board of health and vice-chairman of the 
local school board, 12,786. Wish to have the age for 
full timers altered to 12, and a year younger for half- 
timers, 12,787, 12,80]. In fixing the age of full timers at 
13, the boys have not an opportunity of learning the 
trade before being bound at 14, 12,805-806. Employ a 
few half-timers, but could employ more if age were 
altered, 12,788. There is a great scarcity of juvenile 
labour, 12,882-833. Work in five separate turns not ex- 
ceeding 40 hours per week, 12,789, 12,808. _ Would like 
the full time boys to commence work at 3 o’clock, at 
which time the men commence, the first three days in the 
week and later the other days, 12,796-797, 12,802; 
and the shift would end at 12, with two intervals 
for meals, 12,799-892, 12,807... The half-time boys 
would work from. 3 till 9 o’clock, 12,816-818; it would 
be well if they could work half-time on alternate days, 
and go to school the other days, 12,818. 

It is necessary to commence work at 3, as the union 
men will not work after [, 12,809; and in commencing 
work early the men avoid the heat of, the day, 12,810. 
The union fix 1 o’clock as the end of the day’s work on 
Monday, 2 on Tuesday, 3 on Wednesday, and so on, 
12,819. Under.the tank system, which we have partially 


adopted, we can call the men at any fixed time, but — 


MACVAY, W. W.—cont. J 
under the old system we cannot do so, 12,803-804; but 
we must have half-timers under the new system, 12,805. 
Want the clause prohibiting boys under 12 being em- 
ployed in glass factory while the process of melting or 
annealing is going on repealed, 12,821-829; this clause 
as interpreted by the department, is unreasonable, 12,824- 
825; the annealing arches are distinct buildings from the 
working sheds, 12,822. 


MADDOCK, JOHN, Hanuey; Depuration From 
Hantey CHAMBER or CommeERcE. See HOLLINS, 
MICHAEL DAINTRY. ; 


MAGUIRE, JOHN, Guascow; OprrAtTive CALEN- 
DERER. See MACGREGOR, JOHN. 


MAINS, JOHN, Guascow; Oprrative BLEAcu 
Worker. See STEWART, JAMES. 


MAJOR, H. J., Briston, and another; Brick, Trin, 
AND PoTTrERY MANUFACTURERS: 

Carry on business at Bridgwater, 13,947; repre- 
sent Messrs. Brown and Co., at their request, 13,948. 
Inconvenient to employ children between 10 and 13 as 
half-timers, 13,949-951; would like to work children 
whole time every day during summer months, leaving 
them to go to school in the winter, 13,952-954; open air 
brickmakers practically work not more than three months 
in the year, 13,955. Children’s work very light, 13,956- 
959. Since the Act have in some cases been obliged to 
substitute females for boys, 13,959. Employed a great 
many more boys under the old system than now, 13,961 
—962. ‘There are foundries and ironworks in our neigh- 
bourhood, 13,964; but not a great number of boys 
between 10 and 13 employed, 13,965. Make some bricks 
by machinery and some by hand, 13,967. Employ very 
few women, 13,968; the women do not mould bricks, 
13,969. Clay delivered on table by boys, 13,970; they 
usually carry two lumps, weighing about 4 lIbs., one on 
their heads, and the other on their shoulders, 13,972-976 ; 
boys about 14 carry the bricks off on a barrow, 13,971. 
Cannot_do without small children, 13,977; their work 
very healthy, 13,977.. Have substituted machinery for 
labour of women and children in consequence of restric- 
tions, 13,977-980. 


MAJOR, CHARLES, Bristor; BrickMAkER. See 
MAJOR, H. J. 


MALCOLM, GEORGE, DunpEE; JurE SPINNER. See 
SANDEMAN, F. 


MALCOLMSON, FREDERICK, Lonnon; Corron anp 
FLAX SPINNER. See HERDMAN, EMERSON 
TENNANT. 


MALLET, WILLIAM HENRY, Norrineuam; Lace 
MANUFACTURER: é 


Is a lace manufacturer ; he and others present represent 
lace manufacture, hosiery manufacture, lithographic 
printing, box-making, and general printing; are all 
agreed on certain points, 7833-7835. Explanation of 
different departments connected with the several trades ; 
hours of labour; ages of children, 7836-7839. Atten- 
dance at schools, 7840. Education of children, 7841- 
7845. Number of children not subject to the Act of 
1874, employed in making lace, in very smal] com- 
paratively; opinion as to operation of the Act, 7846, 
7847. Attendance of children at school; difficulty of 
impressing upon parents necessity thereof; supply of 
schools ; age at which children should pass standard, 
7849-7851. ‘Trades in which children are employed ; 
working on Saturday mornings; labour of married 
women; desirable that they should not be interfered 
with ; places where women and children work should be 
under inspection, 7852-7863. Details of lace-making, 
7864. Almost every house gives out work, 7865. Com- 
petition, 7866. Disposition of employers to evade 
Factory Acts, 7867. Lithographic printers and box- 
makers; medical arrangements for inspection, 7868. 
Details of lace trade, 7869. Effect of restriction of. 
working four and a half hours, 7870. Opinion as to 
hours for work, 7871-7872. Compulsory education, 
7873-7878. Success, or the contrary, of half-time system, 
7879. Ages of children, 7880, 7881. It is customary 
to employ double sets of half-timers, 7882. Times of 
labour, 7883. Doctor’s certificates, 7884, 7885. Acts 
of 1874 and 1867, 7886. Hours of labour of men and 
women, 7887. Thinks that the utmost limits of re- 
striction have been reached in regard to the interests of 
trade, 7888, if? BS 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVIDENCE. 


MANISON, WILLIAM, Birminenam, and others; 
OPERATIVE Burron Makers: 

Howrs of Labowr.—No alteration required, 4734. Two 
spells a day, 8735. Difficult to obtain children at 
10; wages high, 4736. Light work, 4737. Go to 
Sunday schools, 4738. Half-timers to regular school, 
4739, Should attend school before entering a factory, 
4740. Attend strictly now, 4741. Many have only 
a very slight education, 4742. Get on better if 
better educated, 4743. Should attend for some years 
before coming to work at 9 and 10 years old, 4744-45, 
Should not he employed all day up to 9, 4746-47. 
Should not work both morning and afternoon at 9, 
between 9 and 14; before they can become full-timers, 
cbtain standard of education, 4748-49, Attend school 
half day, 4750. Assimilation of Acts, 4751. Work- 
shops place under Factory Acts, 4752. No overtime, 
4753. Acts had beneficial effect on women, 4754. No 
further restrictions on labour, 4755. No child employed 
before 9, 4756. Work without injury to health at that 
age, 4757. Earlier learnt, more skilful they become, 
4758. Important to. begin early, 4759. Difficult to get 
children past that age, 4760. Wages earned, 4761. 
Hours long prior to Factory Acts, 4762-63. Same hours 
for children, 4764. 


MANLY, Mnrs., Guascow; OPprERATIVE BLUacH 
Worker. See STEWART, JAMES. 


MANTON, JOHN S., Brruincnam; Burron Manv- 
FACTURER: 

Voluntarily placed themselves under the operation of 
the Factory Act, 4714. Work by piece, 4715. Rate of 
payment, 4716. Hours of labour, 4717. Extension of 
dinner hour, 4718. Outworkers have not constant 
work, 4719. Factory hands work at home sometimes ; 
age for half-timers, 4720. ‘Two sets of half-timers; full 
timers commence at 12, if educational test be passed; 
shorter hours, 4721-22. Five hours shift desired, 4723. 
Consolidation of Acts 4725. Workshops Acts abolished, 
4727. People employed in workshops placed under 
Factory Acts, 4728-29. Sanitary condition of factories 
to be certified prior to the employment of children, 
4730: Assimilation of Acts would not diminish the 
number of workshops, 4731. Nor would sanitary im- 
provements, 4732. 


MAPLE, JOHN BLUNDELL, Lonpow; 
MAKER: 

Is member of firm Maple & Co., Tottenham Court 
Road, 3479. Thinks they work under the Factory Act; 
does not know date of the Act, 3488. Desires to speak 
of carpet and upholstery department in which female 
labour employed, but especially as to the carpet depart- 
ment, 3479. Special grievance lies in variableness of 
trade; makes up from 3,600 to 10,000 yards per week ; 
on Monday does not know how much will be required, 
3480. Desires extension of hours in busy season, 3481. 
Could keep women more constantly employed, 3481; at 
regular piecework women can average l/. per week; for own 
protection keeps some piece and some time workers, 3481. 
At present piece-workers earn ]6s.; in busy season 1/., 
3482; but if unable to keep all women at work time 
hands work and piece hands go short, 3482. No boys 
employed serving ; employs a few errand boys, but thinks 
none under 14, 3483-85. Have about 500 parcel 
deliveries a day, some small among them, 3486. Would 
be satisfied with the hour for 90 days, 3487; taking 
carpet makers at 45 the extension would reduce them 
to 35 with permanent work ; now 15 are shifted about, 
3487. Begins work at 6; leaves off at 7; if pressed 
at 8, 3499. Wants to work two or three hours over 103, 
under season trade modification of 90 days; could de 

- more work without fresh hands, 3491. Whole trade 
works the same ; believes may work 8 to 8 for 103 hours, 
3492, Work lighter than millinery; a good hand sews 
40 yards, and piece price 1d. per yard, 3492. Modification 
would give women constant employment; they come 
now and offer to take 2s. a week less the year round, 


3493, 


MAPOTHER, Dr. EDWARD DILLON, Dusit; 
Hearrye OFFIcer: 
Is consulting sanitary officer to the Public Health 
Committee. ls not a certifying surgeon under the 
Factory Act, 18,817-818. It is generally the practice 
among master tailors in Dublin to give out their work ; 
the places in which this work is done are small, ill- 
ventilated, and unhealthy; the same applies to shoe- 
making; in these places other workpeople are taken in 
for hire to a very limited extent; the work is almost 
altogether done by the families of the workmen, 18,822~ 
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MAPOTHER, Dr. E. D.—cont. 

18,828. It is not usually a part of his duty to take 
cognizance of work going on under these unhealthy con- 
ditions; has very frequently been called upon by the 
sanitary authority to certify to the unwholesomeness or 
want of sanitary accommodation of a place; proceedings 
have very often been taken in consequence of such cer- 
tificate, 18,829-831. The prosecutions are taken 
against both the owner and occupier of the house; the 
magistrates convict; these prosecutions are rare, as on 
account of the wretched tenement accommodation jn 
Dublin, they find it most difficult to get other dwellings 
for the people, 18,832-837. The Artizans’ Dwellings 
Act extends to Ireland, 18,838. As to filth and absence 
of ventilation, does not think these excessive; has known 
in a few cases that work has been carried on in places 
where infectious diseases existed; these instances are 
rare; infectious diseases; Vaccination Act; improve- 
ment is going on; Workshops Act, 18,839-846. Mr. 
Astley’s report of 1874; questions on, 18,847-848. 
Poor people appeared rather anxious that things should 
be inquired into; they usually appear contented; they 
are quite ignorant of laws of health, 18,849, 18,852. 
Overwork, prevention of; overcrowding; thinks that a 
strict enforcement of the law anda limitation of hours of 
labour would benefit the condition of the people, 18,853- 
18,855. Bakehouses; he frequently visits them (as to 
whether they are under Factory Act); many of them 
have vastly improved within the last five or six years; by 
whom the inspection of them is carried out, 18,858, 
18,863; his attention has not been called to condition of 
young persons employed in bakehouses, 18,864. Dr. 
Mapother’s lecture; some points in it; making mirrors 
by mercurial process; shortens lives of workmen and 
sometimes rapidly kills them ; worker is obliged to come 
in contact with the mercury, which is thus absorbed into 
the system; it produces salivation, a most miserable 
train of symptoms, and premature death if the people 
continue working at it, 18,865-871. The use of 
mercury does not produce as good an article as can be 
produced by the French process, which is harmless to 
the operative ; if is used from the slowness of the pro- 
gress of inventions in this country ; would say the use 
thereof should be prohibited; only adults are employed, 
18,872-875. The French plan might be adopted in 
Great Britain and Ireland; has pointed out the evil and 
remedy to the heads of several firms in which mercury 
is used, but thinks the nitrate of silver plan has ‘not 
been adopted in Ireland, 18,876-877. ‘There is, strictly 
speaking, no factory population in Dublin; another 
unhealthy occupation is making mill-stones from the 
French buhr stone; how it is made, &c.; only adults 
make it; mode of counteracting the bad effects of the 
work, 18,878-883. Distinction between work carried 
on by members of a family in small shops, and work 
carried on by hired Jabour; restriction of hours of work 
wherever hired labour is employed ; difficulty of enforcing 
hours in a family, 18,884-887; sanitary condition of 
those shops; death rate in Dublin; the Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act is at present under the consideration of the 
Public Health Committee; as to inspection of work- 
shops, &c., 18,888-897. 


MARLING, WILLIAM HENRY, 
MANUFACTURER; and others: 

Mr. Evans a cloth manufacturer at Brinscombe Mills, 
near Stroud, 13,897; Mr. Marling a cloth manu- 
facturer at Stanley House, Stonehouse, near Stroud, 
13,898, Complain of inconvenience of alteration in the 
hours between meals from five to four and a half, 13,899. 
Former hours for working, and hours for working under 
the Act, 13,900-910, 13,916-918. Obliged to work 
shorter time than before, 13,908. More convenient to 
take 10 hours in two turns, 13,911-914. Want five 
hours between meals, 13,915. Difficult to get married 
women to work at 6in the morning, 13,920. Women 
in district accustomed to begin work at 8, 13,942. At 
Stroud most mills are woollen, 12,000 or 13,000 persons 
in the district engaged in woollen mills, 13,921. Do not 
mind the hours being limited to 10, but would like the 
employers to be allowed to fix them as they pleased, 13,922 
~925, 13,944-945. Doubtful whether alteration of four 
and a half hours’ rule would produce uniformity. in time 
of working, 13,922-924. Did not reduce the wages on 
the shortening of the hours by Act of 1874, 13,926; most 
of the people work by the piece, 13,926; and produce of 
work less, 13,927-929. Mr. Okey states that his earnings 
are very little less than before the Act, 13,931-933; and 
that the people generally do not object to 10 hours a day, 
but are dissatisfied with the hours of labour as at’ present 
fixed, 13,934-937. Mr, Weaving and Mr. Alder state 
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MARLING, W. H.—cont. 

that they would rather have the five hours’ spell in the 
afternoon without the half-hour for tea, so as to. be able 
to leave at half-past 6, 13,938-942. ‘Letter read from 
Mr. Davies, a member of a firm of woollen manufacturers, 
complaining of the limitation to four and a half hours 
work at a stretch, and stating they would like to revert 
to the old working hours in the winter, viz., 8 to 1, and 
1.30 to 6.30, which would suit their workpeople, as to 
which their workman Eli Weare, would give evidence, 
13,942. 


MARSH, EDWARD, O.tp Hitt; CHAInMAKER. 
FORREST, NOAH. 


See 


MARSH, G., Mancusster; DeputTaTion or DENTON 
Hat Maxers. See TAYLOR, M. 


MARSHALL, JOHN, Legps; DeputTaTion From Lerps 
CHAMBER OF ComMMERCE. See BARRAN, ALDERMAN 
JOHN. 


MARSHALL, JOHN HAYES, Lonpon; Box Manv- 
FACTURERS, See MUNT, GEORGE WILLIAM. 


MARSDEN, Mrs., Lerps; RepresentiInG FrMALeE 
Oprratives. See WILSON, Miss. 


MARTIN, SIMON; Guascow; Operative PRINTER. 
See WILSON, ROBERT. 


MARTIN, ARTHUR, MAncuestkrr, and others ; OPERA- 
TIVE BBICKMAKERS : 

Are a deputation from the Manchester Brickmakers 
Unions, 9277 ; speak as to restriction placed by last Act 
on female labour, 9278; restriction as to age; work 
required from girls; not very laborious, but bad for 
stooping if the girl is tall; bricks laid in a single tier; 
different kinds of, clay requires different arrangement, 
9282. Details of brickmaking, 9286-87; boys difficult 
to get to carry brick work in brickfields, 9288; weight 
sometimes carried by girls, 9289; women only turn the 
bricks in his’ field; workmaster should be responsible 
for wrongdoing, 9291; casés where occupier has been 
summoned, and had to pay when not to blame, 9292- 
94. Thinks it unjust that no female is to be allowed 
to work, 9295. Hard work done in brickfields, 9296- 
98. No work done at night or on Sunday, 9299. 
Half-timers; schools; illegitimate children; girls not 
allowed to work on account of being under 16, 9299-9306, 

MASON, EDMOND, Oup Hitt; Cuarn Maxer. See 
FORREST, NOAH. 


MASON, Mars., Leicester, and dnother ; REPRESENTING 
SEMPSTRESSES ASSOCIATION : 2 
There is a Sempstresses’ Association and Trades 
Union; they wish for no interference; the work is done 
in their own houses; the.children generally go to school; 
when they return they go as half-timers; few young 
people are employed; the pay is bad; large demand for 
children’s labour (who can work elsewhere), 7788-7796. 
Does not know of any seaming schools in Leicester, 
7797. There are no schools for teaching sewing only ; 
wages bad, but raised lately, 7797-7802. Many mothers 
do not bring up their daughters to this trade; the trade 
is decreasing ; it would be desirable to restrict hours of 
work of people employed with sewing machines; there 
is more work done in warehouses than formerly, 7803- 
7807. There are about 3,000 women in Stitchers’ and 
- Seamers’ Union; it extends beyond Leicester ; dces not 
think there are 15,000 members altogether, 7808-7813. 


MASSEY, ISAAC, NorrineHam; Crertiryine Sur- 
GEON: 

Is certifying surgeon for the factories in the borough 
and district; does not belong to Association of Certify- 
ing Surgeons, but concurs generally with their recom- 
mendations, 8150-8154: Greater powers for sanitary 
purposes should be conferred on certifying surgeons ; 
right of entry of surgeons into factories and workshops ; 
medical certificates, 8155-8160. Vaccination Act; in- 
fectious diseases; other diseases, 8161-8176. Change 
of work, medical inspection on; inequality involved; 
hardship, 8177-8182. Registrar’s certificate of age, 
8183. Doctor’s certificate and registrar’s certificate ; 
certificates tampered’ with, 8184, 8185. Certificates and 
medical examinations, 8186-8188. Scale of doctor’s 
remuneration ; distances and number of factories ; :per- 
centage of rejections of children; ages of children ; 
cleanliness, warming, and ventilation, &c.5\‘per-centage 
‘of rejections ; health’ of children; infectious diseases, 
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MASSEY, I.—cont, 
8190-8208. Certificates annulled, 8209-8210. Certi- 
ficates refused on account of children being under age ; 
certificates ; increase of work, 8211-8215, 


MATCHES; JAMES, “GLascow:; DepuraTion FROM 
Guascow Drapers’ Harty Ciosine ASsociATION. 
See WATT, JOHN. 


MATHER, EDWARD, * Mawestedtenate OPERATIVE 
BrRIcKMAKER. See MARTIN, ARTHUR. 


MATTHEWS, Mrs. E. S., BirmiIncHam; Deportation 
or Lapizs. See STURGE, Miss. — 


MATTHEWS, Mrs., 
SempsTRESSES ASSOCIATION. 


LreIcesTER; . REPRESENTING 
See MASON, Mrs. 


MAXWELL, C. C.,. DunpEE; CoNFECTIONER AND 
MarRMALADE MAKER: ; 


Is a partner of Keiller and Sons, 16,918. Employs 
few hands in the bakehouse; in the confectionery de- 
partment ‘a question of boy labour arose, 16,919-920 ; 
it was decided by sheriff of Lanarkshire that that depart- 
ment was not under Factory Act, but Bakehouse Act 
of 1863, which allows persons under 18 to work from 
5am. to 9 p.m., with no specification as to meals, 
16,921, 16,929; believe that decision iticorrect, but have 
taken no advantage of it, 16,927. When the Factory 
Extension Act of 1867 was in preparation, were informed 
by Home Secretary that the works came under it, though 
Bakehouse Act passed four years before, 16,927. The 
local authority in Dundee may perhaps inspect bake- 
houses, but does not interfere with Keiller and Sons, 
16,929. Offers no opinion as to whether 5 to 9 too 
long hours for persons under 18 in bread and biscuit 
baking, 16,930. In confectionery department employs 
few boys, none under 13, 16,922. About 18 girls from 
13 to 16, none under 13, 16,922-923, Hours from 6 
to 6, with two for meals, 10 hours a day, seven on Satur- 
day, 57 in all, 16,924; if Parliament made hours 56% 
would make little difference; were working 57 when 
factories worked 60,,16,925; would have no objection 
to half hour less, but are satisfied with 57, 16,926.. Heat 
not great where persons under 18 are.employed; in 
one place temperature is 80° to 90°, but only grown 
women employed, 16,93]. Every precaution taken, and 
the women do not complain, 16,932-933.. For confec- 
tionery works definition of factory should be a place 
where 20 hands and more are employed; difficult to draw 
the line where so few as five or six are employed, but 
fifty too large a number, 16)934-936, 16,947. \Modifi- 
cation during the fruit season; at present may work 
two hours for not more than 96 days, between lst June 
and 24th December. never come up to that; hardship 
of stopping at 8 with much fruit to work up, which may 
be lost; some special concession should be granted, 
16,937. With large accumulation sometimes employ 
men instead of women all night to use up the fruit, 
16,938. Extra time no economy, 16,939; at compara- 
tively slack season work full time; do not ask for overtime, 
though it might be an advantage-to have a similar 
modification in the marmalade season, 16,941-943. Re- 
quire but do not always take all the two) hours for 
the 96, 16,946 ; if further extension asked, Parliament 
might say, “ Get’ more hands,” but’ withdrawal of the 
two hours would cause much inconvenience, 16,946. 
When Act of 1867 passed, the fruit preserving depart- 
ment was allowed two half year’s law, after which the 
96 days were embodied in: Act 1870, 16,947. 


MAY, Carprain SAMUEL WELLER, R.N., HANuzy ; 
Sus-Insprector or Facrorigs: _ 

Inspector for Hanley district, 10,440; have been sub- 
inspector of factories for J4 years, 11,216;.11 years in this 
district, 11,217. _ Kartnenware and china the staple trade 
in the district, 11,218; but there are also other trades, 
of which silk, glass, cotton, paper, boots and shoes, and 
iron are the principal ones,.11,219. ‘There are 893 fac- 
tories, and not fewer than 2,500 workshops in the large 
towns, 11,220; and many workshops in addition in the 
country adjoining, 11,221. ‘The tile-and drain works 
and brick works in the country districts are’ entirely 
under the Workshops Act, 11,222.. Have not visited 
more than one quarter of ‘the workshops, .11,223-226 ; 
cannot say whether the law with respect to labour in 
workshops is observed, 11,227. Assistance required, 
11,222-233 ; in large centres of industry there should be 
some person on the spot, with an’ intimate local know- 
ledge of ‘the place and works, and somebody who, acting 
in'some other capacity, is bound to acquire the knowledge 
of almost every inhabitant of the) place, 11,229...The 
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MAY, Capr. S. W., R.N.—cont. 
sanitary inspectors. whilst discharging their other duties 
might: assist,°a small additional. remuneration being 
made to them, 11,234-239, 11,301-312. The factory in- 
spector to retain the right of seeing that the law with 
regard to workshops is enforced where necessary, 11,305. 
Small places of industry should be inspected and regis- 
tered, 11,239-240. Have received good assistance from 
school board officers, except in the case of. Macclesfield, 
11,241-242; no class of officers who could so efficiently 
assist in regulating the labour of children as the school 
board officers, 11,243-244. There has not been any 
reduction in the hours of labour in the case of workshops 
except so far as reduction enforced by law, 11,2455 they 
are still inclined to work:as long: as they can, 11,246; 
there is no necessity, on behalf .of the workpeople, 
to reduce the number of hours below those of: 1867 in 
the industries other than textile in this district, 11,247. 
In the paper and tobacco manufactories in this district 
permanent modification, 14 under Act of 1867 might be 
repealed without hardship, 11,253-255 ; but certain modi- 
fications in the paper trade could not be dispensed with, 
11,256. Do not think that the age for boys working at 
night in the iron trade should be raised, 11,257—258. 
There is no necessity for boys to be allowed to remain up 
all night to attend to the firing in the potteries, 11,259. 
Where an employer in any trade, except textile trades, 
is voluntarily working less than the number of hours 
allowed by law, and less than the hours in the Factory 
Act, 1874, he might be allowed to work in two turns of 
five hours each, 11,261-263. Do not consider the em- 
ployment of women on pit banks and in ironstone 
mines unsuitable, except as a matter of sentiment, 
11,264-266 ; their hours are not excessive, 11,267; they 
are not under any Act, 11,268; their labour should 
be regulated ; the machinery of the Mines Regulation 
Act is the most suitable to their case, 11,270-271. 
Consider the suggestion of having boarding-houses for 
canal children impracticable, 11,272,  11,313-321; if 
the boatmen were required to send their children to 
school it would necessitate their leaving their families at 
home, 11,274: School board officers to see after chil- 
dren, 11,292-294, As to an  imspector of canals, 
1),295-297.  Harnings of boatmen, 11,274-282. No 
hardship. if boatmen away from their wives three or 
four days a week and their homes at head-quarters, 
11,283-284. About a day and a half of my time a week 
spent in clerical work, 11,285-286. The mode in which 
inspectors obliged to keep accounts unnecessarily long, 
11,287. °A fixed sum for current expenses, calculated 
fairly and open to revision, if necessary, would be satis- 
factory, 11,288-290. Lime works are not under any 
Act, Ti,298 ; mainly young children are employed in 
those works, 11,299; they should be under same legis- 
lation as other works, 11,300. Great injustice done in 
some cases by certifying surgeons, 11,329; suggest that 
birth certificate of child should, on commencing work, be 
endorsed by a surgeon, with opinion as to state of health, 
and such endorsement should be renewed whenever the 
place of work changed, or periodically at the end of 
every two or three years at surgeon’s residence, 11,329— 
331. The amount of overtime work in workshops is an 
injury upon women and young persons so employed, 
11,332-333. Certain class of workshops, as_ brick- 
yards, ought to be visited at least every two or three 
months; in some classes a yearly inspection would be 
sufficient, 11,334, Necessity for giving further sanitary 
~ powers to inspectors, 10,442; both with regard to work- 
shops and factories, 10,443-452; allude particularly to 
the earthenware manufactories of the district ; many of 
the shops are’ unfit for the people to work in, 10,444—447 ; 
children are going in and out of these shops constantly, 
10,448-449, The men suffer from rheumatism and other 
diseases from haying to work in damp shops, 10,450, 
All potteries ‘are under the Factory Act, 10,451. If 
power similar to that given by the Factory Act as regards 
sanitary regulation were given with respect to workshops 
there would be much advantage gained, 10,453-454; 
A system somewhat similar to that established under the 
Textile Acts in the case of dangerous machinery might 
answer the purpose, 10,466. The most unhealthy part 
of the pottery work is scouring the china, 10,455; in 
which wemen only, from about 18 to 40 years of age, are 
employed, 10,456-461; the air gets filled with dust, 
which is inhaled, 10,457 ; and this is extremely prejudi- 
cial to health, 10,460, 11,248-249'; the pcople refuse to or 
do not wear respirators, 10,458-459. Young girls can be 
employed in this trade at eight'years of agé, and can work 
full time at thirteen, 10,462=463.' The fan has’ answered 
to a considerable extent, but without steam power it 
cannot be used, 10,464-465, 11,250-251; it might be 
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MAY, Carr. S. W., R.N.—cont. - : i 
worked by a horse if fan’made compulsory, but' it would 
bea very clumsy process, 10,466. It is not prejudicial 
for girls of 13 to work in factories in which tiles scarcely 
distinguishable from common bricks are made, 10,468. 
As to tileries under Act of 1864 and those under Act 
of 1871, 10,469-469a ; the only suggestion for distinc- 
tion of tile manufactories where girls of 13 should be 
allowed to be employed, and those where they should 
not, is, that where there are flued sheds they should be 
allowed, and where flued sheds are not used they should 
not, 10,470-472. 


M‘ADAM, JAMES, Mancuester; Carico PRINTER. 
See POTTER, E. C. 


M‘ALLEN, DONALD, Epinsureu, and others ; REPRE- 
SENTING TRADES CoUNCIL: 


Represent 26 trades, comprising about 10,000 work- 
men; are a representative body annually elected by their 
respective trades; is a tailor; Mr. Fergie, a printer; 
Mr. Watt, a shoemaker; Mr. Mitchell, a brass finisher, 
19,752-755. Reads an excerpt from the minutes of the 
trades council of Edinburgh, appointing them to appear 
before the Royal Commission as delegates; the con- 
solidation of the Factory Act is their object, and that 
they should be so amended as to give effect to the 
following points :—Ist, improvement of sanitary condi- 
tion of workshops and factories ; 2nd, that the provi- 
sions of Mr. Cross’ Act of 1874 be embodied in pro- 
posed consolidated Act, and extended to all workshops 
and factories ; 3rd, increase of staff required ; 4th, in- 
formers to be at liberty to prosecute, where inspectors 
refuse to do so; 5th, infringement of proposed consoli- 
dated Act be tried before sheriffs or their substitutes, 
19,756. Their aim is to get proper ventilation and 
accommodation for workshops, 19,757. As to infectious 
diseases being generated by work being done in private 
houses, witness quotes a case; questions and remarks 
thereon, 19,758-768. Itis not so much the practice to 
give out work in Edinburgh as in some other towns, 
19,768. Thinks that something on the basis of Sir John 
Lubbock’s Bill some few years ago would. exactly suit 
as.to private houses being inspected, 19,769. Witness 
produces a document which was laid before the trades 
council by the tailors. of Edinburgh 12 months.ago, a 
a copy of which was sent to the medical officer of health, 
and up to the present time no answer has been received ; 
it was then sent to Dr. Littlejohn, and up to present time no 
answer has been received ; this is the case of several work- 
shops ; the firms are indicated by numbers, as it is not 
wished that their names should be read publicly, 19,770. 
The secretary of the trade transmitted it to the trades 
council ; it is a statement of the sanitary condition of a 
number of shops, from which it appears that the arrange- 
ments for sanitation and decency are either inferior, or 
totally absent, 19,771-782. As the local authorities 
either neglect or refuse to act, he wishes that these places 
should be placed under the Workshops Act, 19,783. As 
to informing the factory inspector of the existence of 
abuses of this kind; the factory inspector declined to 
act in specific instances which were breaches. of the law, 
19,783-791. Wishes Acts to be consolidated, 19,792. 
Sanitary condition of printing offices, sufficient space 
required, many obscene books are done in printing 
offices where girls are employed as compositors; diffi- 
culty of present staff adequately inspecting workshops 
even under present Act, 19,793-796. Mr. Watt hands 
in a document from the Edinburgh Shoemakers’ Trade 
Society, asking to have their trade included in any law 
having for its object the prevention of work being done 
in the houses of workpeople or in other than workshops 
expressly provided as such, and duly inspected according 
to law; the great bulk of the shoemaking trade is done 
in dwelling-houses; the men wish to get into proper 
workshops; dirt and infectious diseases in the houses 
where the work is done; advantages of being under the 
Factory Act; details of the trade; holds that if a man 
employs labour at all, he ought to have a workshop ; if 
he turns his house into a workshop, the Factory Act 
should ‘apply to it, and the employer should register 
where his work is done, and the inspector should have a 
right to enter the place, 19,797-799. The object of men 
working at home is to secure the labour of the wife and 
children ; Sunday labour ; they find the Act is virtually 
evaded ; the feeling of the working classes at haying 
their’ houses visited by a Government official at any 
hours of the night ; does not think there would be any 
objection, 19,800-803. \ Difficulty of enforcing the law; 
cases where there is disease ;, Mr. Yorston, secretary of 
the trades council,’ states that a register of where the 
work is done, as suggested, would be the only remedy, 
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M‘ALLEN, D.—cont. 

19,804, 19,809. As to informers being at liberty to 
prosecute ; they consider it desirable that such should be 
the case, as they think the option of doing so, or not, is 
too much to have left in the hands of one individual in 
a large town like Edinburgh ; they are aware that every 
case is referred by local officer to his superior in London, 
but do not consider it a good system. ‘They adhere to 
the opinion that baving the common informer element 
in existence acts on the authorities, and prevents cases 
falling back; mentions an instance, 19,810-812. In- 
spector should belong to the working class if the Act is 
to be carried out; changes of inspectors are a misfor- 
tune; it would be more agreeable to the working classes 
to be visited by persons of their own rank than by others ; 
superiority as inspectors of men who know the country 
and people, 19,813-819. The need of more inspectors, 
19,820. Addresses of inspectors, 19,821. Comparative 
advantages, and the contrary in different places, accord- 
ing to whether the Act is carried out or not; existence 
of a black list system in some trades, which prevents 
workmen giving any information; hence desirability of 
having a common informer ; if inspector would put him- 
self in communication with the trades officials, he might 
receive more information than he could in any other way, 
19,822-823. Working men have no confidence in in- 
spectors who are gentlemen, 19,824. Inspector will only 
take things up in his own way; difficulty of detecting 
breaches of the law; paucity of inspectors, ]9,825-826, 
Are of opinion that all cases of infringement of the pro- 
posed consolidated Act should be tried by sheriffs, or their 
substitutes ; that the law is systematically evaded, and that 
the justices of the peace or unpaid magistrates are not the 
proper people to try these cases ; fines and costs, 19,827— 
831. Adhere to the opinion that trials of these cases by jus- 
tices of the peace do not inspire confidence, and that there 
would be no great difficulty to sheriffs trying them, or 
if there is any difficulty as to evidence, &c., it would be 
fully counterbalanced by the good it would effect; Mr. 
Mitchell quotes an instance, 19,832-836. Qualifica- 
tions for sitting on the bench; how the burgh magis- 
trates are appointed ; finally, they have more confidence 
in the stipendiary or sheriff substitute, 19,837-842., 
Small penalties under the Workshops Act; there is no 
minimum penalty; satisfaction of working classes at 
finding the administration of labour laws removed out 
of the hands of unpaid magistrates and justices of the 
peace, 19,843-844, With regard to the provisions of the 
Act of -1874 being embodied in the proposed consoli- 
dated Act, the witness (Mr. Fergie) speaks only in re- 
ference to his own trade (printing); he understands 
certain master printers have asked for some modifications 
of the Act; he opposes these being granted (1) because if 
they have a stress of work they can enlarge their premises 
or get in more hands; (2) the work of compositors and 
machine men is not suitable for women and «children ; 
(3) the modifications would make the trade more detri- 
mental to health than it is already. Opposes printers’ 
request to have the bookbinding clauses extended to the 
printing establishments ; working overtime and pay for 
ditto; hopes that a hard and fast line will be made for- 
bidding work after a certain hour, or the Act will be 
evaded; hours of work; length according to trade; 
women’s union; mortality in the trade; no modification 
should be allowed; Mr. Watt thinks that a turn of 
seven anda half hours is long enough for any female or 
young person to work, 19,845, 19,859. There are not 


many girls employed as compositors in Edinburgh, | 


19,861. The present Workshops Act is quite inoperative ; 
effect of restrictions, 19,862-863; more supervision re- 
quired; difficulty of carrying out supervision; trade 
associations, 19,863-869. 


M‘CANCE, FINLAY, Beirast; LINENMANUFACTURER. 
And see VALENTINE, THOMAS : 

Speaks with reference to statistics furnished by Dr. 
Purdon ; average deaths of children in different classes 
of life; is opposed to proposal for public créches for 
nursing them, 18,226; death rate amongst the mill 
population ; statistics of longevity of workers; does not 
consider Dr. Purdon’s tables reliable; gives reasons; 
periodical examination of children and young persons 
by certifying surgeon, the great inconvenience thereof ; 
thinks Dr. Purdon’s recommendation for a medical in- 
spector to be appointed to examine the mill as to internal 
sanitary arrangements would be injurious to the interests 
of the trade; the factory inspector is the proper person 
to interfere when he sees cause, 18,227-236. 


McCANDLISH, W., Mancuester; DepuratTion OF 
Denton Hat Maxgrs. See TAYLOR, M. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


McCAW, JOHN, Brurasr; Frax ScurcuEer: 


Is foreman of Messrs Hurst Brothers’ establishment 
at Drumaness; works tow; is acquainted with flax 
scutching business ; there are a good number of small 
flax scutching-mills in his district; they do not work 
more than an average of 60 hours per week, 17,907-913 ; 
thinks it would be a disadvantage to limit them to 
certain hours, both to the millowner and the farmer, 
17,914-918. The practical work of a scutch-mill is 
done by men; the preparing of the flax might be done 
within the legal hours; women and children are em- 
ployed in scutching the tow, 17,919-923. Rollers in 
scutch-mills should be fenced in more carefully; the 
smallest mills should be able to do so without serious 
expense ; handles at the side. Women as a rule do not 
work over 103 hours a day. Does not employ women or 
young persons; there are very few such employed 
throughout these country districts; restriction on hours 
of labour, effect of, 17,924-938. 


M‘DOWELL, JAMES, Dusuin; Toxpacco Pirr Manu- 


FACTURER, See BROWN, GEORGE. 


McGLASHAN, JAMES, DunpEE; JUTESPINNER, See 


SANDEMAN, F. 


McINTYRE, WILLIAM H., DunpEE; Water Miuu 


PROPRIETOR : 

In Blairgowrie no abuse of privilege of making up lost 
time, 17,250; has nothing else to deny in respect to 
Blairgowrie, 17,251. Workpeople would bea sufficient 
guard against abuse; inspectors are informed by work- 
people when abuse occurs, 17,252-252a. 


McINTYRE, H., Guascow, and another; BRICKMAKERS : 


Statement in regard to employment of girls; non- 
employment before 16 injurious to brick trade; girls 
above 16 seek other employment, 15,572; as a rule do 
not get girls until they are 20, 15,573. Nature of girls’ 
labour ; are never employed to wheel barrows, 15,574- 
578. Do not employ half-timers ; they are unsuitable, 
15,579-580. Brickworks are factories turning out 50,000 
per diem in summer; do not work in winter, 15,581. 
Do not émploy children under 15 as being useless; but 
no hand-made bricks about Glasgow, 15,582-583, 15,591- 
592. Nature of brick making; all outside, except in 
winter when bricks dried by stones, 15,585-586. Five 
months’ work in summer, but only work regular hours, 
10 on the five days and seven on Saturday, 15,586-588. 
Effects of work not injurious either to health or morals of 
girls ; might work at 14 years of age when schooling over, 
15,587-589, System differs from that in England, 15,590. 


M‘MAHON, MICHAEL, Dusiin; TaiLor: 


Is the secretary of the Tailors’ Trade Society; the 
society does not comprise women; it extends over the 
city of Dublin, and numbers 500 or 600; there is another 
body-called ‘‘ Sweaters,’ who are people who take work 
from the masters, and employ men, women, and children, 
mostly females ; they make up ready-made clothing and 
work to order, except in seven houses in the city, 18,681— 
685. As to excessive work in masters’? workrooms, that 
is optional, 18,686. Some women are employed in those 
workshops; they do not work over-hours on the pre- 
mises, but they do at home, that is done frequently, 
18,687-690. Is acquainted with the way in which these 
people work ; has been in many of their small workrooms ; 
the state is wretched in a vast number of them, details 
thereof; numbers employed, &c.; filth, disease, small- 
pox ; reported one case to the sanitary officer and got no 
attention to it, 18,691-698. The matter came before the 
Health Committee, 18,700. The Lord Mayor carries on 
a tailoring company, entitled M‘Swiney & Co., Limited ; 
it is one of the companies that gave out sweating work, 
18,701-702. Knows it was; is not sure whether it is at 
the present moment; he spoke to the foreman about 
the low places in which the work was done, and got no 


, satisfaction; he then complained to the proprietor, Mr. 


M‘Swiney, the Lord Mayor, who said he would assist 
his foreman to prosecute him for interfering, 18,703-704. 
Details of his complaint, 18,705. Knew that the woman 
was diseased with small-pox when working for that 
house ; the foreman did not deny it; has seen the woman ; 
not when she had the small-pox ; the information came 
to him from half a dozen men, 18,706-709. The Lord 
Mayor, Mr. M‘Swiney, would not listen to him; he 
made the complaint to the foreman, 18,710-711. All 
the houses in Dublin, except seven, send out their goods 
to be made up in this way; many of the people who 
take out work employ other hands besides their own 
families ; they work ina great number of cases day and 
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night for the last three nights a week, 18,712-714. The 
work is always harder at the end of the week ; believes 
that in a great number of instances they work day and 
night, women as well as men, 18,715-718. Ages of 
children employed, 18,719. Deprecates being asked 
where he is employed; dislike of people to allow their 
names to appear, 18,720. Women work in the daytime 
and place under the Factory Act, and take home work 
with them in the evenings; never heard of any com- 
pulsion being brought upon them to take it away, 
18,721-723. Has informed the inspector of factories 
of instances of over-working of women, but not recently ; 
difficulty of finding him, 18,724. It is the fault prin- 
cipally of employers and master sweaters that the work- 
people have to work so hard at the end of the week; 
does not think it is the fault of the workpeople, 18,727- 
728. Believes the rates of people who take out work 
are smaller than usual; as to the amount, 18,730-732. 
The object of taking work home, 18,732-734. There 
have been no strikes of working tailors since 1872; their 
grounds of complaint, 18,735-737. They have done 
everything possible to get this system put down, by 
applying to Public Health Committee, and Sanitary 
Association on Stephen’s Green, but they cannot expect 
redress when there are members of both boards carrying 
on the tailoring business, 18,738. As to Sanitary 
Association and Public Health Committee, 18,739- 
741. Thinks tailoring the principal part of the Lord 
Mayor’s business, 18,742. The motive the men have for 
moving in this matter is that it keeps away labour from 
the workshops, 18,743-745. Asked Mr. Astley’s atten- 
tion to these sweating shops; he said the Act did 
not permit him to prosecute; he said he dare not 
enter the rooms of those people; he said he could do 
nothing in these cases, and that Dr. Mapother would 
make the needful visits; he said that he had found 
places even worse than the ones of which I told him, 
18,746-750. Consider things now worse than ever they 
have been; sweaters have increased; rate of wages, 
labour, and profit; is sure he could find dozens of 
workpeople at any time of the night ona Thursday night 
all employed, 18,/51-756. Desires to see an amendment 
in the Workshops Act, 18,756. Has done everything 
he could to bring this matter to light; Dr. O’Leary’s 
lecture in the “Irish Times,” quotation from, 18,758- 
760. Wages; class of people who work for sweaters, 
18,761. 


Further examined. 


As to sweating ; contradicts Mr. Rock in several 
particulars; has told the newspaper reporter that his state- 
ment that two of Mr. M‘Swiney’s assistants took the 
small-pox was a mistake, 19,066-68. 


McMASTER, HUGH DUNBAR, Lonpon; Fiax Spin- 
ners. See HERDMAN, EMERSON TENNANT. 


McSHEEDY, JAMES, Botton; ScHOOLMASTER, See 
RIDYARD, JOSEPH. 


MEADE-KING, W. O., Mancunster; Sus-INspecror 
or FAcToRIES: 

Is sub-inspector of the Manchester district, 8707. 
Number of factories and workshops; has not visited all 
the workshops ; has other districts besides Manchester ; 
has found it impossible to supervise the workshops 
efficiently ; his supervision has only partially enforced 
obedience to the law; brick trade, 8708-13. Has had 
many prosecutions, 8714. Children in workshops and 
factories, 8715. Assistance would render enforcement of 
law easier; would have no difficulty in finding trust- 
worthy men as assistants, 8716-18. Inequalities of 
age in brickyards. ‘There are many small brickyards in 
the district; employment of children in brickyards; age 
of children in ditto; evasion of Act; would require 
assistance to stop it; women in brickyards; factory 
and workshop brickyards, 8719-26. Saltworks ; employ- 
ment of women and children in; uncomfortable work ; 
they are under either the Factory Extension Act, 1867, 
or the Workshops Act, 1867; the vapour makes the 
work excessively disagreeable, 8727-29. The hours 
are irregular; there are very young children employed ; 
employment of a very young child ; there is no reason 
for beginning so early in the morning. There is no 
reason why they should not be brought under the 
Factory Act of 1867, 8730-36 ; hours of work, 8737. 
Works are under different conditions; same applies 
to that manufactories, 8738-39. Certificates of birth; 
surgeon’s, school; attendance at school, 8740-49. 
Bleaching and dyeing works; there are not many in the 
district; Acts of 1864, 1867, and 1874; as regards the 
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MEIN, ALEXANDER, GLascow; 
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MEADE-KING, W. O.--cont. 


employment of children, the law should be uniform: 

sees no advantage in bringing bleaching and dyeing 
works under the Act of 1874. As to labour in bleachine 
works, 8750-58. Warehouses, work in, how paid ; 
how the hands work; the work is not unsuitable for 
women, 8759-62. Dressmakers, working overtime ; 

modification not taken much advantage of in that trade 
in Manchester ; no difficulty in getting additional assist- 
ance in busy season (witness produces some letters 
and papers on the subject); has had a great number of 
complaints with regard to dressmakers working overtime, 

they were sometimes well founded; it is a very difficult 
matter to detect; has had some prosecutions ; they have 
been successful, 8763-72. ‘Textile Act; Workshops 

Act; working hours in small workshops; would require 
assistance to enforce regulations as to hours in small 
workshops; could not say how many he has visited’ 
without his notes; number of, and kind of, assistants 
required, 8773-82. Number of people employed in salt- 
works ; they work near their homes; work in saltworks ; 

illegality in district; hours of work; unhealthiness of 
ditto, 8783-93. People living in boats or flats in the 
district; there are a great nuraber; it would be difficult - 
to deal with them; children employed in them; few 
children attend school, 8794-98. Children and young 
persons employed in retail shops in Manchester; the 
hours they are employed; hours of closing, 8799-8806. 


Further examined. 


His clerical duties vary; average two hours a day 
throughout the year; not always concentrated in one 
day of the week, 10,375-376. Hvidence as to routine ; 
books and reports handed in, 10,377. Weekly reports 
forwarded to assistant inspector ; explain how this done, 
10,378-382. Correspondence, 10,383-384. Reports go 
through and instructions return per assistant inspector 
and inspector before a prosecution can take place; does 
not know this officially, 10,384, 10,381. Correspondence 
about modifications, 10,386. Letters from the public and 
departmental correspondence, 10,387-388, Saving in 
copying; how might be effected in large district like 
Manchester; difficulty in. using copying machine or 
repeating book; reports are sent in in great detail, 10,389 
—392. Copying machine asked for but not supplied ; 
reason why, 10,404-405. Forwards monthly detailed 
account of expenses with vouchers and postage, including 
addresses of correspondents ; average expenses, 50/. to 601. 
per annum; some places, 100/.; in N. Wales, 160/.; a 
round sum would be better as saving time; a less sum 
than average would be accepted, 10,393-398. Requisitions 
for certificates of birth handed in; addressed to registrar 
of child’s birthplace; clerical assistance in this advan- 
tageous; annoyed by people calling, 10,399-406. Asks 
for modifications, but does not know if granted; such 
things should be issued in locality where wanted, 10,408. 

Reads letter from a gentleman in the silk mercer line, 
objecting to Extension of ‘Time Act; season trade modi- 
fication of Act of 1871 not necessary; this probably 
general opinion of the trade in Manchester. 


Borris Guass 
MANUFACTURER: 

Present permanent modifications suit very well; the 
Factory Act extensions satisfy masters and men, 16,625— 
626. Work 52 hours a week, on five days 103 hours a 
day; no exact hours; 12 to 15 or 16; permanent modi- 
fication is 60 hours, divisible at pleasure, 16,627-632. 
Would like power of expansion; the maximum of 60 
might be reduced to suit the general trade; in north of 
England they work six days a week, and keep close to 
maximum, 16,633-638. Occasionally boys of 13 work 
all night, not if they have worked all day ; to raise age 
to 16 would be a serious interference, 16,639-645. 
DANIEL, Leicester; FRAMEWORK 
KNITTER : 

Isa working framework knitter, 7211. Employs women 
and children, 7212; uses machinery and hand frames, 
7213. Is a member of the school board, 7214. Concurs 
educationally in evidence given by the two previous wit- 
nesses, 7215. Works in a factory; hours of work in 
factory ; no reduction of wages in consequence of change 
of hours under Act of 1874, 7216-7223. Hours in small 
workshops longer than those in factories, 7224. Hours 
in hosiery trade, 7225, 7226. Children’s ages as regards 
time when they should commence work, 7227, 7228. No 
strong desire among parents for their children to be edu- 
cated ; considerable manufacture done in villages, and law 
should operate equally in villages and towns, 7229, 
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There is considerable stocking and boot trade in the 
villages, 7230. The law would be enforced as well by 
working men employed as factory officers as by men.of a 
higher class, 7321. Is opposed to the employment of men 
of non-commissioned officer class, 7232, 7233. Necessity 
for inspectors of some sort; does not thik a few pro- 
secutions' would have a permanent effect, 7234, 7235. 
Number of sub-inspectors necessary for Leicester, 7236- 
7239. 


MIDDLETON, Dr. DAVID, Epinpuren ; H.M. In- 
SPECTOR OF SCHOOLS: 

Senior inspector of schools western district, 19,249. 
Glasgow school board have not opened half the number 
of schools contemplated, 19,250. Board officers obliged 
to restrain their powers of compulsion to places where 
they had schools, 19,251. 75 schools in Glasgow, but 
all finished, 19,251. Generally supposed two years 
will see them erected, 19,252. Half-time system a 
failure ; fabrication of certificates, 19,253-254. Half- 
timers attend four inspected schools, 19,254; taught in 
separate rooms, 19,258. Half-timers objected to gene- 
rally, 19,257-260, 19,280, 19,299. Half-time system 
hardly tried in Glasgow, 19,259. Half-timers mostly 
taught by unqualified teachers, and education absolutely 
nothing, 19,260, 19,264. Bogus certificates given, 
19,262-268. Standard of education to be applied, 
19,269-274. Half-timers, no previous education as a 
rule, 19,275-276. No applications to examine factory 
children, 19,277-280. Half-time does not exist out of 
Glasgow, 19,281-282. .Children in mining districts 
attend well, very well taught, and keep full time; la- 
bourers’ and small farmers’ children associate, 19,287— 
290. Factory children dirty and ragged and unfed, 
19,291-298. Hours of attendance, 19,295. Certificates 
tampered with, 19,300-305. Examination of the schools, 
19,306-307. Half-timers attend, but few come for exa- 
mination, 19,310. Not authorised to make an allowance, 
19,311-312. Allowance to school for each passed _half- 
timer, 19,315-316. Allowance made in Scotch schools 
as to attendance, 19,317. Half-timers to attend alter- 
nate days instead of half ‘days, 19,318, 19,323-327, 
19.333-334. Whole school according to plan of Sir 
John Kincaid desirable, 19,319. Legal right of school 
board officers to compel attendance of factory children 
doubtful, 19,320-322. School hours and factory hours, 
19,328-19,332. - 


MIDDLETON, JOHN, Dunpex; Represents Factory 
OPERATIVES : 

Up to three years ago was a factory worker for 18 years 
in Dundee and Montrose, 17,216-218. Was “chairman 
of the Factory Act Association during agitation for 
present Act; knows feelings of factory workers from 
having travelled among them through United Kingdom, 
17,219. The association was local in Dundee, but there 
were associations throughout Scotland and England, 
17,220; travelled to ascertain feelings of factory workers, 
17,221. Advocated reduction of time to 54 hours, 
17,222; 56% accepted as a compromise, and received as 
a boon by Dundee operatives, 17,223-224. The reduc- 
tion in wages to piece-workers in Dundee, where Hours 
were about &7, was only about one hour a week; perhaps 
more in other places where hours were longer, 17,225; 
day wages also reduced in majority of cases, 17,226 ; 
have not been made up since, 17,227. Have risen in 
some parts of England; thinks the strike at Bolton ori- 
ginated in rate of payment, 17,228-230. Is acquainted 
with feelings of operatives as to withdrawal of privilege of 
making up lost time in water-mills, 17,231; the question 
with them apparently whether it was correct as a matter 
of law when they were affected by weather, 17,231 ; in- 
stances of works at Innerleithen and Walkerburn working 
from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. four days in the week under false 
pretence of making up time, 17,231-232; knows from 
best aathority that the works had not been standing ; 
they worked those hours always in busy season, 17,233. 
Exhausted condition of girls of 9 on resuming work 
after a day of these hours, 17,233. ‘To prevent this abuse 
operatives think one inspector for each mill would be 
necessary, 17,233; notwithstanding the disadvantage to 
them the people are willing to work and allow their 
children to work any number of hours for sake of more 
wages, 17,233; the system carried on for express purpose 
of increasing labour and wages, 17,235. The mills 
alluded to did not stand during visit on account of dry 
season; do stand at Blairgowrie, but not to extent to 
which they make up lost time, 17,235. Perhaps at 
Blairgowrie the above hours were worked by relays, but 
not in the case referred to on the Tweed, 17,236. Knows 
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that employers have agitated to have privilege restored, 
but unaware of any expression of feeling on the part of 
the workpeople, 17,237-238, Doubts whether factory 
workers would regret loss of wages by mills being kept 
standing, but know the intelligent factory hands are 
opposed to overtime, 17,239. A stoppage of 10 or 12 
hours in a week would inflict serious loss on operatives 
if not able to make it up, 17,240. More steam-power 
should be introduced, 17,241. Millowners in district 
and Blairgowrie have advantage over manufacturers in 
Dundee and large places, even if steam-power introduced, 
in having a class of hands more dependent upon them 
and more protected in their labour, and at lower wages, 
17,241. Knows from evidence that many millowners 
have put up steam engines, 17,242. In districts visited 
coal dearer than in Dundee; but this balanced by cheaper 
and more productive labour, 17, 244-245... Knows that 
practice of employing women and children as cleaners 
during mill hours exists in Dundee mills, 17,243.. Be- 
lieves workpeople disapprove of the practice, except those 
who will always do extra work for extra wages; hands 
desire hours shortened, 17,246. Believes that machinery 
difficult to clean when in motion, and unless somebody 
clean during meal hours machinery is injured ; also that 
there is risk in cleaning in motion, 17,247. In factories 
women clean looms in motion without danger, 17,248. 


MILLER, JOHN, Wesr Bromwicu; Iron Oprrariye. 


See BLAKEMORE, H. 


MILLER, WILLIAM, WotverHampTon; OpERATIVE 


PuppLER. See FLETCHER, JOB. 


MILWARD, JOHN FREDERICK, Repprrcn; Neepie 


AND FisH Hook MANUFACTURER 


Reduce the spell from 5 to 44 hours, 4769. Hours of 
labour, 4770-72. Injurious to fix the age for com- 
meneing to work at 10, 4773. Commence at 9 now, and 
8 in the workshops. Employment light, 4774. Mode of 
employing children in needle manufacture, 4776-78. 
Constant employment, 4779. Women and children, 
proportion employed, 4781, Alternate days, 4783. 
Small workshops plentiful, 4784. Hours of work 
assimilated in workshops and factories, 4785. Overtime 
4786. Children so employed, 4788. None given out, 
4789; nor buy it. Shops badly ventilated and nu- 
merous; Acts should be assimilated, 4790. Short hours 
on Monday, 4791. Child at 12 if physically fit, and up 
standard works well. Inspector’s certificate in lieu of 
surgeon’s, 4792. Further restrictions will increase price 
of labour, 4795. Full hours of labour; Saturdays work, 
4796-99. Employment of children on alternate 
Saturdays, 4800. Factory and Workshops Acts to be 
assimilated, and half-time age not to be raised to 14, 
4801. Present daily and weekly hours, 4802, 4803, 4806, 
4808. Future hours, 4804-5. High wages prevents 
employment of half-timers, 4810. Under the old Act 
wages were lower, 4811-12. . All wages higher 4814. 
Test applicable to young children in workshops, 4816. 
Workshops not under Workshops Act, 4818. Sanitary 
condition bad, 4819. Would object to be placed under 
the provisions of any Act, at least employers would, 
4820-21. Opinion of workpeople on the -subject un- 
known, 4822, ‘Trade does not vary much, 4823. 


MINNITT, JOHN, Norrincoam; Lace MrercHAntT: 


Is a member of Lace Merchants Association ; consoli- 
dation of the Workshop and Factory Acts would be 
beneficial ; employers of smallest numbers of hands 
require most looking after, 7922-7924. Hours of work 
per week; there are many workshops in Nottingham, 
7925. The local authorities did not administer the 
Acts when it was their duty to do so, 7926-7928. 
There are numbers of cases of children working under 
the same roof with their parents; such houses should be 
inspected; have not considered what staff would be 
necessary, 7929-7932. 


MINNOCH, W. H., Guascow; Srurr Goops MAnvu- 


FACTURER. See SANDEMAN, D. 


MITCHELL, JAMES, Eninspurcu; Represent TRADES 


Councin. See MSALLEN, DONALD. 


MITCHELL, W., Guascow, and others; Depuration 


FROM SCHOOL Boarp : B, it 
Convener of and. deputation from the Education 
Committee of the Glasgow school board, 15,593-594, 
Views, except those in statements handed in, only indi- 
vidual, 15,702. A sufficiency of schools. for population 
being formed, but not all ready, 15,595. Compulsory 
powers being largely enforced, 15,596. Preliminary 
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statement ; unsatisfactory working of Factory and Work- 
shops Act in regard to half-time schools, 15,597. Want 
of uniformity as to time at which half-time education is 
given, attendance of half-timers irregular and capricious ; 
employers lax in carrying out provisions of the Factory 
Act; children constantly found in potteries, et cetera, not 
attending half-time schools though under 13, 15,598-614. 
The area of Glasgow school board identical with muni- 
cipal area, 15,600. Population; proportion of return under 
board and under suburbs, 15,695-696. Separate boards 
for Govan and Pollockshaws, 15,601-602; in large suburbs 
many other schools with separate boards, 15,603. Know 
nothing of circumstances and difficulties of such boards, 
15,604. Difficulties of Glasgow school board previous 
to passing of the Act from deficiency of primary schools, 
15,605. Provision necessary for 22,000 additional chil- 
dren, 15,606; number already provided for, 15,614-615. 
In enforcing the Act cases have arisen of children under 
13 at full employment, in employment both within and 
outside the Factory and Workshops Acts, 15,607-608. 
Of the 40,000 children between nine and 13 in Glasgow 
difficult to say how they are proportioned in the various 
manufactories ; errand and newspaper boys not included 
in these figures, 15,609. A more efficient and uniform 
administration of the Factory and Workshops Acts, as, 
for example, enforced registration of places of employment 
in a factory office would assist school board, 15,610-612. 
Amount of work by school board remaining to be done, 
15,613. 11,000 children ought to be at school who are 
not, 15,614-615, 15,679-683. Statement by board of 
results of dealing with 20,000 children mentioned. Nature 
of school paper distributed to employers on application, 
15,615-616. The Education and Factory Acts work 
pretty well together, but the provisions of Education 
Act and Factory Workshops Act not entirely consistent, 
15,617-619. The contention by some school boards 
that half attendance is not sufficient education given 
against such boards, 15,620-621. Difference in length 
of the half day in the two Acts, 15,622-623. School 
board accepts attendance under Education Act as com- 
pliance with the Factory Act, 15,624. | Board always 
requires two hours’ attendance to fulfil Education Act, 
15,625. Is of opinion that half-time attendance, as 
regards factories, means, under Education Act, half of 
every school day, unless children attend on alternate 
days, but under Workshops Act could not refuse 
attendance three consecutive days, 15,625-629. Is of 
opinion that the alternate day system is more favour- 
able to the education of children than the half-time 
system; board does not permit two days attendance 
one week and three days in the other, but a case has 
only prominently arisen in one school, 15,630-634. 
Ignorance of children under half-time Act; very small 
proportion of half-timers can pass the standard of their 
age; consequent difficulty of getting Government grants 
for successful examinations, 15,635-636. May possibly 
arrive in time at same success as in England; depends 
upon how Act is worked; present difficulty arises from 
half and whole timers working together; there are only 
840 half-timers reported all over the city, and in the 
largest school only 163, 15,637-638. School certificates 
for employers; complaints by schoolmasters, 15,639. 
Teachers’ work would be exemplified if any absences were 
reported, not attendances, 15,640. Employers keeping 
children at work while paying for children as present in 
school, 15,641. In such cases has applied to inspector, 
but latter unable to interfere, being already overworked, 
15,642. Absolutely fictitious certificate rare now, formerly 
common in adventure schools, 15, 643-644. The chance 
of such abuse would be met if every certificate were 
signed by a certified master according to the Act of 1874, 
15,645. Medical certificates ; cases where child of 10 
passed for 13; to check such abuse production of birth 
certificate both for half and full. time would suffice, 
15,645-647. Power to inspect employers as well as 
schoolmasters’ list, in order to detect half-timers, should 
be given to school board, 15,648-653. The, worst 
report in the year was of a half-time school, 15,654. 
Education Department does not allow. teachers to refuse 
half-timers ; all schools should take them; voluntary 
schools if inspected must take them; half-timers a 
nuisance to both employers and schoolmasters, 15,655— 
659. In some schools half-timers’ fees are as high as 
whole timers, but notin board schools, 15,660. In primary 
schools fees vary from 2d, to 9d..a, week, 15,693-694. 
Children employed in regular labour net attending 
schools; difficult to arrive at an approximate estimate, 
but number very large; there has beon no combined 
action for detection .between school board and factory 
inspector, 15,661-665,. Age at which children employed 


MITCHELL, W.—cont. 
in factories; their number, 15,684-692. The half-time 
system cannot be said to have been broken down in 
Glasgow, never having been adequately tried, 15,566. 
School hours ; in board schools 9 to 11 in one batch, 1 to 3 
in another ; affected by peculiarities of different trades, 
15,667-674. Newspaper and errand boys are dealt with 
under Education Act; amount of success experienced in 
getting them to school, 15,675-678. Dinner hours not 
fixed in Glasgow ; vary according to trades, 15,697-698. 
When Acts are consolidated, school board should find 
no difficulty in modifying hour of attendance to suit 
the people; never heard any complaints as to differences 
of school and dinner hours among members of a family, 
a of course hours must be made consistent, 15,700- 


MOBERLEY, W., Oup Hitt; Brick MANUFACTURER, 
See HARRISON, G. K. 


MOFFATT, PAT, Betrast; Operative BLEACHER, 
See SHAW, JOHN. 


MOLLISON, W., Guascow; Master GARMENT Dyer, 
See PULLAR, R. 


MONKTON, WALTER, Lonpon; Parrr Maker, See 
EVANS, JOHN. 


MONSELL, WILLIAM THOMAS, Dusiin; Sus-In- 
SPECTOR OF FACTORIES : 

Is sub-inspector of factories for the south of Ireland; 
has 350 factories in his district; probably over 2,000 
workshops; has visited all factories but one, and work- 
shops pretty fully ; they are concentrated in two or three 
large towns ; bacon curing is a large industry, only male 
young persons between 14 and 18 are employed; pro- 
visions of Factory Act are fairly observed in factories ; 
except in bacon curing, which begins very early in the 
morning, 18,556-568. Infractions of the law; in 
factories, and workshops; with milliners and dress- 
makers ; late work on Saturday; half-holiday; pro- 
secutions; cause of pressure on Saturday evenings ; 
18,569-575. Has had great trouble with regard to the 
1874 Act, which requires early closing on Saturday; has 
not prosecuted any of the people, 18,576-577. Small 
industries coming under the Workshops Regulation Act ; 
hours of work in, 18,580. Has very few flax scutching 
mills, 18,581. Difficulty of enforcing the law ; local 
assistants ; constabulary; proofs of infraction of the 
law; “young persons,” 18,581-591. Would be glad 
if all workshops were made factories; thinks some 
factories should not be under the Factory Act; hardship 
of having to pay for certifying surgeon’s visits ; it would 
press hard on them also in matter of ‘hours; legal 
hours; of young persons, and women; hours of work, 
18,592-604, It would facilitate his work if all places 
of employment were registered, 18,605; has to find out 
the places himself. Proof of age ; birth certificates, 
18,606-608. Has no control over machinery, 18,609. 
Young persons employed in saw-mills, 18,610. School 
attendance; children in small works, 18,611-612. Num- 
ber of workshops ; they are much scattered ; difficulty 
of enforcing the law without assistants; laws made more 
stringent would be an assistance,18,613-616. Overwork, 
not excessive; thinks there is no great necessity for 
interference with hours, 18,617-622. Employment of 
children in trades coming under the Workshops Act ; 
there are very few children that are attending school 
under the Workshops Act, 18,622-625. 


MONTEFIORE, JOSEPH M., and others, Lonvon; 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE Boarp oF DEPUTIES oF 
THE British JEWS: 

Represent the Board of Deputies of the British Jews, 
a representative body elected by the different provincial 
congregations as well as by those in London, 3856, 
One of its objects is to supervise all matters affecting 
Jews which come or may come before Parliament, 3856. 
In a letter addressed by the Board to the Commissioners 
four things asked :—1. That the modifications in the seve- 
ral Factory Acts favouring Jewish employers should be 
retained, 3856. 2, They ask three modifications of 
these Acts: that the provisions of the Act of 1867 should 
be enlarged ; that the Act of 1871 should be extended to 
all factories ; and that another provision to be mentioned 
should appear in all future Acts, 3856. Before the Acts 
of 1867 Jewish employers were not amenable if their 
hands, Jews or non-Jews, worked upon Sunday; in 1867, 
when the Factory and Workshops Acts passed, the Board 
obtained a modification in both Acts permitting employ- 

_ ment by Jewish masters, also work till sunset on Friday 
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MONTEFIORE, J. M.—cont. L 
appointed, Board of Deputies have ascertained that the 


of young persons and women on Saturday after sunset, 
the close of the Sabbath, till 9 o’clock ; that modification 
is still law, and should be retained, 3857; but this 
moditication proved useless, because for seven months 
the Sabbath is so long that it is not worth while for 
hands to come to work for an hour or an hour and a 
half, 3857. Mr. Redgrave in his report, 31st October 1868, 
proves this especially in the cigar manufactories at 
east end; not only do the hands not come after sunset 
on Saturday, but the long interval between Friday 
evening and Monday makes girls and young persons 
stiff and clumsy in the manipulating of tobacco; the 
present restriction as to Sunday thus reduces week to 
four days and a half, 3857. The Board of Deputies took 
evidence verifying Mr. Redgrave’s report, 3858. It is 
four days and a half, because Sunday Jabour prohibited 
by Acts of 1867 ; by closing at sunset in winter on Friday, 
that is 3.30 or 4, Jewish employer has.on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, and on Friday for 
more than five months, only till 4.30 or 5, 3859. It may 
be taken at four and three quarters days; Sabbath for 
three months begins at 3.30, for two at 4, thus at 3.30 or 
4 for six months, 3860. That is matter of fact; the 
modification was useless, and important to note, that it 
applies to non-Jewish-as well as Jewish hands employed 
hy Jews, 3862. Counting Sabbath from 3.30 five 
months. in the year, five hours and a half’s work could 
be got on Saturday after sunset, but the people will 
not come, 3863. No doubt the grievance of the shortness 
of the fifth day in summer might be balanced by the 
half factory day in winter on Saturday if the people would 
work from 4to9; on this point the workshop owners 
and cigar manufacturers in London are satisfied with the 
Act; witness speaks of owners of factories employing 
Jews, 3863. The Act of 1867 absolutely prohibited 
Sunday employment of young persons, women or children, 
in factories; the Workshops Act did the same to places 
where about 5 and under 50 hands were employed ; 
above 50 making a factory, 3863. The result was large 
number of prosecutions by inspectors in London and 
Manchester, when magistrates inflicted nominal fines 
and recommended investigation, 3863. A deputation of 
Board, acting for London Tailors’ Jewish Benefit Society, 
went to Home Secretary, Mr. Bruce, and asked for an 
Act exempting Jewish employers from existing penalties 
for Sunday labour; hands in memorial presented to 
Home Secretary, 3863. No complaint of obligation 
under Act of 1867 in the main, because the Att of 1871 
abolished the obligation, but only in regard to workshops 
and cigar factories, and not to other factories, 3865. 
Asks now that the exemption as regards Sunday in 
favour of Jewish owners of workshops aud tobacco 
manufactories granted by Act of 1871, should be extended 
to the owners of all factories, 3866. Third point is 
that since Jewish owners of factories cannot work by con- 
science on Saturday, or on Sunday by law, should have the 
privileges of bookbinders and letter-press printers, but so 
that in the aggregate number of hours per week no 
hand shall work more than the hours allowed by the 
Factory Act, 3867, 3879. The first point is that the 
privilege of working young persons and women after 
sunset on Saturday till 9 should be extended on 
that night only till 1l or 11.30, The provision under the 
Act affects workpeople, Jews or non-Jews, of Jewish 
factory employers, where factories are closed on Satur- 
day, 3868. This, under schedule of the Act, refers to 
Jewish employers employing none but non-Jews; case 
in point, Mr. Weinburg, of Nottingham, of Simon 
May & Co., lace manufacturers, closes as a Jew on 
Saturday; and his factory closed by law on Sunday’ as 
regards non-Jews. He has few Jewish hands, and ayails 
himself of Saturday night privilege, which he would 
wish extended, 3869-70. Desires privilege extended not 
to children between 8 and 10, only to those at present 
benefited, 3872-73. Does not ask to employ non-Jews 
on Sunday; only asks that Act of 1871, allowing 
workshops and tobacco factories who close on Saturday 
to employ Jews on Sunday, may be extended to other 
trades, 3874. Does not as third point wish that a Jewish 
employer who closes on Saturday should lawfully employ 
Christians on Sunday; but asks for bookbinders’ privi- 
lege of an hour or two after 6 or 7 on other week- 
days, 3875. Board of Deputies, at Mr. Secretary Bruce’s 
suggestion, drew up clauses for insertion in a Bill, which 
if adopted would have extended to all trades the exemp- 
tions afterwards granted to workshops and tobacco 
factories by Act of 1871; the committee on the Bill 
confirmed Board’s statements, but did not recommend 
to the House the adoption of the relaxation; then the 
Act of 1871 was passed, 3876. Since Commission was 


Jewish owners in London of workshops and cigar 
factories are satisfied with the Act of 1871, 3876; but 
Board desires that in any new Act the privilege of Act of 
1871 may be extended to owners of other factories, 3876. 
London owners of workshops and tobacco factories do 
not ask for Saturday extension to 11 or 11.30, because 
hands will not come, and by Act of 1871, they can work on 
Sundays, 3878. ‘The chief reason is that in the provinces 
Jewish masters employ very few Jews either in Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Manchester, or Nottingham, 3878; but 
in provinces there are Jewish owners of other factories 
besides tobacco; knows no Jewish owner in London 
who requires the modification, the tobacco manufacturers 
being satisfied, 3878. Jewish workshops in London 
under 50 hands mostly tailors, slipper-makers, umbrella- 
makers, sewing machine owners and carpet bag-mokers, 
3879. Jewish owners in London employ many Jewish 
hands, 3879. The grievances of Jewish hands coming 
on Jewish guardians removed by Act of 1871, 3879. 
Board has prepared manufacturers in the provinces 
for visits from the Commission, 3879. Asks that on 
certain conditions set forth by Secretary of State they 
should enjoy letter-press printers’ privilege of employing 
male young persons about 16, 15 hours under circum- 
stances, 3880-81. Refers to women as well as young 
persons, the milliners haying the relaxation, 3882. 
Supposes that hands if paid would like the longer hours ; 
but cannot say precisely, 3883. Admits that unless a 
much greater concession is to be made to people of the 
Jewish religion than to all others, the Comrnission, from 
the nature of the modifications asked, would have to 
consider the circumstances of every trade to which 
proposals would apply, 3884. All Jews do not close on 
Sunday; but certainly the majority in London, 3885-86. 
For the present, third point would not refer to London, 
but possible that hereafter Jewish factories might be 
erected in London employing many non-Jewish hands, 
3887. Know no instance at present; the distinction 
between London and provinces is that in former Jewish 
workshops benefit by Act of 1871 through employing 
te in the provinces Jewish operatives are scarce, 
3888, 


MOORE, ALDERMAN, SHEFFIELD; MEMBER OF ScHooL 


Boarp : 

Have been a member of the school board from its 
formation, 11,959; and have met with’ comparatively 
little difficulty in carrying out the compulsory section of 
the Act, 11,960, Do not think it would press hardly 
upon the trades of Sheffield if after due notice the 
passing of the 4th or the 5th standard were made the 
condition of full time employment at 13; but the Fac- 
tory Act ought to apply to all children, 11,969-971. The 
restriction upon employing children under the age of 10 
as half-timers should he extended to all trades and 
occupations, 11,972-974, 11,981-995. Do not know of 
any special industry in the town in which there would 
be a demand for children at 10 years of age as full 
timers if permitted, 11,979-980. Report of the school 
board to the Education Department, 11,997. 


MORGAN, W., Mancursrer; DEPUTATION OF DENTON 


Har Makers. See TAYLOR, M. 


MORTON, Miss AGNES, Beurast, and another; Suirt 


AND CoLLar FINISHER: 

Is forewoman of the finishing department in Messrs. 
Lindsay’s; Miss Kane is in the smoothing department ; 
hours of work ; inconvenience of workers being obliged to 
come to work at factory hours; difficulty of getting 
workers in at 8.30.a.m.; they must be tidy, and cannot 
run about with a shawl round their heads, as factory girls 
can do; it suits them to come to their work after break- 
fast, 18,191-192. They prefer doing the work in. two 
turns in the day, only stopping for dinner; if the hours 
of work are five at a time the workers can take refresh- 
ment during work; would prefer working as at present 
established; there are no complaints, 18,193-198. As to 
meals; they do not wish for any change, 18,199-204.° 
Some of the workers come a considerable distance ; 
refreshment, 18,205-208. 


MORTON, J. T., Lonpon ; Frurr anp Fisu Preser- 


ver. See BLACKWELL, T. F, 


MORTON, J., Lonpon; DeputTatTion or DunpDE&EE 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. See YEAMAN, JAMES, 


Le 


MOSS, JOHN F., Sunmpmunnl: CLERK TO Scuoo. 


Boarp. See FIRTH, MARK. 
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MOSTYN, THOMAS PYERS, Newrorr; Sus-ln- 
SPECTOR OF FACTORIES: 


An officer of the department for nearly 11 years, and 
almost the whole of that period in South Wales, 14,221, 
Besides about 614 factories, there are nearly 1,000 work- 
shops in the sub-division, 14,222. Have visited about 
600 workshops, 14,266; a good many of them twice, 
and many of them three or four times, 14,267. Have 
not visited the whole of the workshops in which women 
and children are employed, 14,223; the Workshops Act 
is fairly observed in those places already visited, 14,224 ; 
but on the occasion of their first inspection the em- 
ployers were not aware of the provisions of the law, 
14,225; and it is quite possible that many are still work- 
ing in ignorance of them, 14,226. No general notices have 
been given to employers as to the requirements of the 
law, beyond distributing abstracts on the occasion of the 
first inspection of workshops, 14,227-232. Suggest ad- 
vertising in local papers for a period, 14,234. The 
occupier of any place where any handicraft is carried on 
should be required to register it, 14,235; and then notice 
of the provisions of the Act might be addressed to each 
of them, 14,236. Suggested improvements in sanitary 
arrangements of workshops are attended to by occupiers, 
14,237. Factories are fairly as they should be, 14,238. 
The half-time system has not been much adopted at 
Newport, 14,239; it is unsuitable to the meta) trades, 
14,240; but in the Dos Nailworks it is conducted with 
great regularity and success, 14,241—-242. Owners of iron 
mills have complained of not being allowed to employ 
boys whole time below 13, 14,244. The work required 
of boys in the rolling mills, particularly at night, is such 
as may fairly be done by them at 13, 14,245; owing to 
the exigencies of the trade, 14,246. If the age for whole 
timers were raised to 14 without some years’ notice, it 
would press hardly upon employers, 14,247-248. A good 
many school boards have been established in the district, 
14,249. The modifications allowed by Act of 1867 have 
not been taken advantage of very extensively, 14,250-251, 
those allowed to milliners and dressmakers to a small 
extent only, 14,252; many of the modifications might 
be abolished, 14,253, 14,256-258. Have found many in- 
stances of milliners and dressmakers working beyond the 
legal hours, 14,254, 14,256; and have presented several, 
14,255. If workshops were brought under the Factory Act 
of 1867 it would in many respects be a hardship upon the 
occupiers, 14,259-261. ‘There is a broad line between 
workshops and factories in this part of the country, 
14,262-263. Attach great value to the certificates of cer- 
tifying surgeons in large works, more than in small, 
14,264-268. The birth certificates are liable to be tampered 
with, 14,269-270; though J could detect most attempts 
at tampering, 14,271. A form of certificate might be 
devised which could not be tampered with, 14,272. 
Children assist in the management of the boats on the 
canals near Swansea, 14,273-276 ; but not women, 14,277. 
The attendance of children at school might be enforced 
here with less ditliculty than on the long line of canals, 
14,278-280, ‘There is no power to enforce the protection 
of machinery in workshops 14,282, 14,293, 14,295-296. 
Girls in workshops, although less than five are employed, 
should have the weekly half-holiday, 14,282, If the 
Workshops Act, made agents, servants, and workmen 
liable, it would be of assistance, particularly with regard to 


moulders in brickyards, 14,282-283. Girls who have been ° 


at work all day in the workroom ought not to be allowed 
to serve in shops afterwards, 14,283-285, 14,297-298. 
The only way of restricting the hours of work of women 
and young persons engaged in retail shops is to have an 
hour fixed for closing the shops, 14,284-288 ; say 9 o’clock 
on Saturday and 7 o’clock on other days, 14,289-292. 
The certificates of age that are got for 1s. should be 
made evidence in workshop cases, 14,293. No minimum 
penalty fixed for offences under the Workshops Act, 
14,293. It is difficult to prove employment on 14 sepa- 
rate occasions in order to get.a conviction for non-attend- 
ance under the Workshops Act, 14,293. Boys who are 
turned out of factories as being too young frequently go 
into the coal pits, 14,299-300. Employment in iron 
mills is unsuitable for females, 14,301-305. Over-work is 
not carried on to any extent except a little on Saturday 
nights, 14,306-307; but not to such an extent as would 
justify further restrictions being placed upon the hours of 
work in workshops, 14,308. 
MULLIGAN, THOMAS, Dusiin; Opzrative Ropr 
Maker. See ELTON, JOHN. 
MULLORD, ALEXANDER, Lonpon; WuotxsaLe 
' STATIONER: 

Personal, 3831. Employs from 150 to 200 hands, 
3832; pretty equally divided, but majority males, men and 


@ 


MULLORD, A.—cont. 


boys, 3833, Work runs into special seasons, 3834, 
One season closes towards beginning of June, other 
begins towards Christmas, 3835. Does not know 
what overtime allowed; foreman applies and probably 
gets as much as he can, 3836; thinks foreman not 
content with amount, but is so personally ; would like 
to see overtime done away with, 3837. Does not think 
it produces any advantage; hands do not seem to earn 
less money when overtime done away with, 3838; did 
not detect any difference in amount of wages between 
week after Act came into operation and week before, 
although during latter hands had worked a whole night 
through, 3838. Some of tbe work is hard for a man; 
the bulk of it is light, 3839. ‘Trade at present afraid 
of overtime privilege being withdrawn, but they would 
get over it and discover its inutility, 3839. Work- 
people do like it occasionally, 3840. Does not think 
that the knowledge of power existing leads to getting 
orders for sudden execution 3841. Sometimes gets 
orders at 24 hours’ notice which, without overtime, would 
be impossible to execute, 3844-45. Longer time would 
have to be given, and if all were on same footing 
customers would have no preference, 3846. Does not 
invalidate previous answers, because shortness of notice 
arises from want of thought, 3847. The large works 
complain that the small ones are not interfered with, 3842. 
the only difficulty of assimilation would be requiring 
more inspectors, 3843. Pressure of work in early 
summer arises from demand for better class of stove 
ornaments, which employs a very large number of hands, 
3848-50. The other busy season is the manufacture 
of valentines; the pressure comes at Christmas, 3851. 
He that can work to stock has millions of paper in 
stock, but there are special things which are an ex- 
ception, 3852. Not exactly new fashion; but a favourite 
pattern run off one die; a die takes two or three months 
to make; hence need of overtime, 3853. No run in 
making ordinary stationery; nothing that cannot be 
anticipated, 3854-55, 


MUNDELLA, ANTHONY JOHN, M.P., Lonpon; 


Hostery MANUFACTURER: 


Have taken an interest in factory legislation, 2148. 
Am an employer of labour of 31 years’ standing; ma- 
naged a factory at 19; employ labour in Germany, 2149 
-50. Hosiery is my business, 2151. State of Belgium 
with its unregulated labour proves the advantages of the 
Factory Acts, 2152-53. Long hours of labour do not 
turn out more product. In Russia a mill working 
134 hours per week will not turn out as much as the 
English mill with the same number of spindles working 
60 hours, 2153, The Act regulating labour of women 
and young persons in France, which applies to all labour 
excepting agricultural, 2154-56. Distinction drawn 


‘between girls and women, 2157. No child under 12 


employed unless parent or guardian certifies as to 
school attendance ; not much progress is as yet made 
under the Act, 2157-62. As to the administration 
of the Act, 2163-64. Extends to errand boys and 
telegraph clerks, not to shops or domestic labour, 
2165-67. Similar law in Germany, 2168.  Chil- 
dren at 14 in a German factory, if they cannot pass 
standard laid down, must continue so many attendances 
at a night school, until they can, unless they are mentally 
deficient, 2169. Ignorance of girls earning good wages 
at factory in Nottingham, and others in that district, 
2169-75. Not all under Factory Act, 2176. Educa- 
tional acquirements do not go together with skill in 
work. Yet those well educated are skilful and apt at 
their work, 2177-78. Number of children attending 
schools at Sheffield increased through board; Education 
test not much better than seven years ago, 2179-80. 
Hosiery trade under the Factory Acts since 1844; 
warehouses not till 1869, 2181-84. Education com- 
pulsory in Germany, and the law applies to the whole 
population, 2185-88. General result appears favourable 
to the German weavers as compared with those at and 
around Nottingham, 2188-89. Country and agricul- 
tural population likewise well educated, 2190-91. Com- 
pulsion in Saxony in force 45 years, 2192-93. Factory 
and schoolmasters’ duties in carrying out the Act, 
2194-95. Act carried out with minuteness, 2196. 
Standard of full timer higher than English Standard 
No. 6, 2197, 2202. Penalties for employing children 
and neglecting their education not heavy, but law so 
imperative it is not often disobeyed, 2203. Children 
mentally incapable few in number, 2204. No relaxation 
of law in the case of poverty, but the commune assists, 
2205-7. Children and parents assist each other more 
than in England, 2208, Physical training and use of 
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MUNDELLA, A. J.—cont. : 

gymnasium, &c., 2209-11.  Workpeople. in England 
able to turn out more work through their quickness and 
application, 2212-15. Educational provisions in Russia, 
2216. In France, women of 16 to 21 cannot be em- 
ployed at night, after that no restriction, : 2217-19. 
Hours worked by women in Germany, 2220-23. Hours 
of cotton mills governed by hours of work of women 
and children, 2224-25. English children superior to 
German as factory hands, 2226-27. Switzerland has 
adopted compulsory education, 2228. Minimum age 
generally 12 in the canton of Basle, 14. | Parents 
acquiesce in this regulation. Age, however, steadily 
raised in Basle, 2229-31. Holland passed same sort of 
law as France. Spain has no system, 2232. No restric- 
tion on the labour of adult women, except in Austria, 
2233-36. Factories and education laws in United States 
not well enforced though good, 2237-39. Difference of pro- 
duct of labour of the English workman: as compared with 
foreign not confined to thildren only, 2240-41. Educa- 
tional attainments and their results, 2242. Have no effect 
on ordinary workers, 2243. English factory hands better 
educated than French, 2244. Education of factory hands 
not generally better than other, and English education 
is much superior to French, 2245-46. State of manu- 
factories and the workpeople in Belgium, 2247-48. 
Absence of any compulsory Education Act attributed to 
the manufacturers and to the conflicting opinions on 
religion, 2249-51. As to work going to Belgium from 
England, 2252-53. Rural population generally ignorant, 
2254-55. Competition of foreign manufacturers not 
to be feared even with the restricted hours, 2256. As 
to the payment for education in Germany, &c., 2257-61. 
There is a minister of education, 2262. Wages of women 
and children reduced in consequence of less production, 
caused by the effect of Act of 1874 in some districts, 
2263-64. Trades and industries which might be brought 
under Act of 1874, 2265-67. As to age of children who 
should not be employed, 2268-69. Schooling certificates 
under Workshops Act proves nothing, 2270-71. Future 
legislation as to proper proof of age of children at work ; 
two certificates suggested, (1) of births, (2) five years’ 
attendance at an efficient school, 2272. The production 
of school certificates under Act of 1874, 2273-77. _Com- 
pulsory education for Ireland, 2278-80; the trusting to 
certificates. of birth and the danger of frauds, 2281. 
Children so long as employed to have their certificates 
of age up to full time, 2282-83. French law on this 
point, 2284. Surgeons’ certificates and delicate children, 
and children infected with disease, 2285-88. Medical 
supervision over small workshops, 2289-90. Where 
steam-power is employed by other trades not under the 
Act of 1874 it is desirable that these trades be brought 
under the provisions of the Act, 2291; limit of working 
hours, 2292-94. Millinery excepted, 2295. Shops, &e. 
outside the Workshops Act, and scheme stated for their 
control, 2296-98, 2999 (2291). Hours of work-day to 
be divided; Saturday half-holiday. Lost time not to be 
recovered. Half-time age to be extended to 14, 2300-5 ; 
10 minimum age in all labour, 2306-7. Efficient schools, 
2308-9. Agricultural labour and conflicting state of 
things as to children’s work and education, 2310. Stan- 
dard of efficiency to be required prior to commencing 
work, 2311-12. Allowances to children of deficient 
intellect, 2313. Efficiency of schools left to magistrate’s 
direction under Education Act of 1870, 2314. Stan- 
dard of education to be required of a child of 13, 2315. 
Distinction explained between factories using steam and 
those industries without steam-power. Workshops Acts 
not satisfactory and unknown in the framework knitting 
districts, 2316. Work done by children, sometimes in 
parents’ house, sometimes in other houses, 2318. Hand- 
loom weaving now carried on, 2318-19. A workshop in 
a dwelling-house not under regulations, 2320. Children 
collected in houses other than that of their parents to 
the number of seven, are under Workshops Act, 2321. 
Letter-press printing, and lithography to be relieved 
from restrictions of the Factory Acts, 2322-23. Pro- 
visions as to hours of labour of children in Factory Acts 
of 1864, 1867, 1874 defeat the carrying out of the Acts, 
2324. One rule to be made for all industries up to age 
of 13, 2325-26. Regulation of hours of labour for 
factories which do not come and which is not proposed 
to put under the Act of 1874, 2327-29. Lace and 
hosiery trade, and those other almost domestic industries 
cannot be. regulated, 2330...Following trades proposed 
to be left under the Act:of 1864, viz., earthenware, 
except bricks and tiles, not being ornamental tiles, lucifer 
matches, percussion \/ caps; cartridges, paper staining, 
fustian cutting. The metal.and iron trade including ma- 
chinery, india-rubber;) 2331-53, 2334-(2322). Distinction 
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MUNDELLA, A. J.—cont. 


between Workshops and Factory Actto be abolished,2335- 
36. Restrictions as to work done by women, 2337. As to 
placing the iron trade under restrictions of the Act of 1874, 
2338-40, Women not employed in ironworks at Sheffield, 
2341. Undesirable to discourage employment of youths in 
large works ; protection to be given to children, 2342-43. 
Proposed school attendance for children under a system 
of compulsory education, 2344. The trades referred to 
in 2331 if regulated by Act of 1874 would do mischief 
without previous education, 2345. Warehouses con- 
nected with textile factories are under Act of 1874, 2342- 
47. Grievances felt by certain manufacturers brought 
under the Act, 2348. The special definitions of the 
word “factory”? in the Factory Acts of 1867 and 1874 
to be retained, with the exception of the definition of 
“50 persons,” 2349. Occupiers of all workshops or 
places of work not under those categories to keep a 
register of young persons up to 18 years of age, 2350-52, 
Small workshops more unhealthy than factories, 2353. 
Sanitary condition of workshops, power of inspectors as 
to dealing with this, 2354-56. Proper sanitary condi- 
tions in places of work must be provided for, 2357-58. 
Children to attend school as a half-timer from 10 to 13 
or 14, according to the educationa) standard required of 
them, 2359-60. Agricultural children included, but differ- 
ence to be made in working out this proposal, 2361-62. 
Working hours in factories and workshops to be 10 a 
day up to 18 years of age, 2363-64. Evidence must 
regulate what particular trade is to be excluded from 
the operation of the Factory Act, 2365-67, Half-time 
education of agricultural children, 2368-69, Employ- 
ment of women before and after their confinement, 2370. 
Question as to provision for dyeworks, bleachworks, or 
any class that have to work to order and cannot work 
for stock for the making up of lost time, 2371. Ab- 
solute need of efficient schools, 2372. Factory inspector 
can annul any schoolmaster’s certificate if unfit to teach, 
and under the Factory Act, though unable under the 
Workshops Act, 2373. Local school authority to have 
this power in future, 2374; the requirement of an edu- 
cational test before employment would not meet the 
want of compulsory education, but be a failure, 2375-77. 
In the matter of a child not being employed unless it 
could produce the five years’ certificate of having been at 
an efficient school referred to in 2272. Would make that 
attendance compulsory, 2378. 


Further examined. 

In former evidence I said that I would not attempt 
to regulate anything outside steam-power; but that 
would be limiting the application of the Factory Acts too 
much, and all classes of industrial occupation must be 
included, 20,649-695. Inspection should not be ex- 
tended to domestic industries where there are no hired 
labourers, supposing that children under 10 are not to 


‘be allowed to be employed at all, and the school should 


be a protection for older children up to a certain age, 
20,650-654. . Would limit the number of hours to 10 in 
all classes of labour, except what is carried’ on in the 
domicile of the workers, 20,697-700 ; but do not propose 
to limit the 10 hours within any given hours in the case 
of workshops, 20,695, 20,701-703. With respect*to the 
age and education of children, do not see why there 
should be any difference between factories and workshops, 
20,704. As long as children are employed at a very 
early age the necessity for the certifying surgeon 
remains, 20,705-708. The birth certificate is preferable 
to the surgeon’s certificate as regards the age, but. if 
children are worked at 10, it is necessary that the 
surgeon may certify that the child is strong enough as 
well as old enough to work, 20,709. The revised con- 
stitution of Switzerland gives power to the legislative body 
to limit the labour of children and adults, and to make 
regulations for their protection, 20,654-657. Proposed 
Swiss federal law with respect to labour in factories and 
workshops, 20,657-668. ‘This law has yet to be passed, 
but the scheme has been adopted by a commission of 
members of the Swiss Parliament, and it will probably, 
with some slight modifications, become law, 20,694. It 
deals with allindustries except agriculture and domestic 
labour, 20,657, 20,689-690, and applies to adult men as 
well. as women and children, 20,658. Article 15 pro- 
vides that every child-bearing woman after or before 
her accouchement shall absent herself from labour for 10 
weeks, 20,658, 20,664-665 ; and if a woman works up to 
the time of her confinement, she is still required to stay at 
home for that period, 20,559, 20,665; a member of the 
Factory Commission of the canton of Glaris. stated that 
this provision worked well, 20,660-661. Up to 14 
children |have to. be:at school, and after that age they 
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may begin work, which until they are 18 must not 
operate to the prejudice of the instruction in school or 
of their religious instruction, and the school hours and 
hours of labour are not to exceed the total of 10 hours ; 
young people under 18 are forbidden to work at night 
or on Sundays, 20,665-668. The provision allowing 
women to leave 30 minutes earlier than the other work- 
people is now in force in some cantons, and is taken 
advantage of, 20,671-672; it has not the effect of 
preventing the employment of women; labour is so 
scarce that employers cannot do without women, 20,673. 
The earliest age at which children could be employed 
was 13, and that in the canton of Glaris, 20,674-675. 
In the cotton mills a child from 13 to 14 will earn from 
25 to 35 francs per month, a woman will earn from 40 
to 70 franes per month, and aman from 90 to 110 franes 
per month, but in Bale the wages in the silk and ribbon 
trade are higher, 20,676; almost everything is paid for 
by the piece, 20,677. In the north and east of Switzer- 
land children are required to attend school up to their 
13th or 14th year, 23,682. Do not know that there are 
any restrictions in Italy, but believe the question of 
compulsory education and regulation of labour in Italy 
is likely to be dealt with in the next year or two, 20,683. 
Education in Switzerland commences at 6 in some 
cantons, where the children go to work at 13, and at 
7 in others, where they commence work at 14, 20,686. 
The attendance at school is perfectly regular even in the 
highest pasture lands, 20,686-687, 20,693 ; there is no ex- 
emption except on ground of ill-health, 20,692. The 
education is paid for by the canton, 20,688. Mode in 
which Swiss manufacturer has to carry on his cotton 
trade, 20,691. 


MUNT, GEORGE WILLIAM, Lonpon, and another ; 
Box MANUFACTURERS: 


Personal, 3542. After 25 years’ experience should be 
put on same footing as small traders, 3543; as large 
manufacturers are under Factory Act, sma]l box makers 
under Workshops Act, 3543; intention of improving 
morals of working class defeated thus; large maker 
with over 100 females must close at 8, small maker 
with six or eight also closes at 8, but hands work at 
home for him till 11 or 12,3544. Are under Factory 
Act of 1867, 3545. Frequently lose orders because can- 
not work overtime; these go to small makers ; example 
of, 2546 ; where offender declining to carry out the Act 
was punished, 3547. Hours, 8.30 to 8, 3548; give hour 
for dinner, half hour for tea, unless otherwise allowed by 
inspector, 3549. Are only allowed 30 or 24 days’ over- 
time in the autumn ; not fairly sufficient, 3549, 3552-53, 
Have in consequence sent work home knowing it would 
be done over hours, 3552 ; from 6th November to Christ- 
mas 24 days allowed by Inspector Redgrave if no person 
under 16 employed, 3554, Restriction to 16 works this 
way ; a girl thought to be 17 turns out not to be 16 for 
a month, cannot therefore work after 8, 3565; the per- 
mission is 24 days up to Christmas for girls above 16, 
3566. Consequence of restriction is, that excellent 
workshops stand useless after 8, while girls take home 
work and labour till 2 or 3a.m. if they choose, 3554 ; 
are accorded no overtime in the spring, 3567, Busy 
season about four months, three of which is the spring, 
3555-57; the legal period, 96 days, would not suffice 
throughout the year, 3558. Reason why, because pecu- 
liarity of the trade that orders must be executed at 24 or 
48 hours’ notice, 3558. Different in other trades ; book- 
binders, who have several weeks to execute orders in, 
have privileges under Factory Acts as to Christmas 
annuals not accorded paper-box makers, 3558. Conse- 

uence of short notice is, that same girl will work till 8 
for large maker and after 8 for small one, over hours at 
home; are therefore obliged sometimes to let girls take 
work home, 3558. It is all piecework, 3559; but, unlike 
cotton or woollen factory, not continuous ; sometimes 
20 out of 60 girls idle for hours; in slack season not 
more than half employed; leave at 6 instead of 8, so 
that 50 hours per week not got throughout the year, 
3559. 96 days would do if distributable over the year at 
will, and allowed to employ girls overtime under 16, 
3560; never employ girls under 14, and most efficient 
are under 16, 3560. May work full time over 13, but 
not overtime, 3561. Can work adult women overtime 
for days allowed, but days not sufficient, 3562-63. 96 
days would suffice, as might then work girls over 13, 
3563 ; desires benefit of full extension of 96 days under 
Act of 1867 to young persons above 14, 3568; two hours 
a day extra for 96 days, but the power would seldom be 

used, because overtime unprofitable. though sometimes 


MUNT, G. W.—cont. 


indispensable, 3570. Never work after 10 p.m., 3569; 
do not want to work 14 hours a day, 3579. The women 
have the masters a good deal in their own hands; illus- 
tration of one girl’s réfusal to make boxes at so much a 
gross the cause of a whole order being refused and taken 
to Birmingham, 3571. Allowing 2°6 per year for number 
of years employed, no effect in keeping hands, 3572. 
Workpeople mainly females, but none under 14, 3572-73. 
Total hands, women and girls 60; 16 between 14 and 16, 


. 44 above those ages, 3573. If workshops were under 


same conditions would still complain of inspector’s 
terms; they would work unhappily, 3574-78. Pro- 
gramme of day: begin at 9, one hour dinner, half hour 
tea, leave at 8 weekdays, and 2.30 Saturdays, with 
quarter of an hour for lunch, 3580; thus ordinary hours 
53, and ask two hours extra 96 days during the year if 
necessary, 3580; in other words, 68 hours a week or less 
for a certain number of weeks, 3581. Wants to work 
63; thus, 53, and 10 hovis a week extra for 16 weeks 
in the year, with no overtime on Saturday ; in fact, some- 
thing under 12 hours a day per week, 3582-87. 115 
hours per diem would do, 3588: Has no system for 
meal and rest hours in case of overtime; would gladly 
adopt one, 3589. As to half hour under Textile Act of 
last year, thinks girls would be satisfied with quarter of 
an hour, say at 8, which they take already, 3590; total 
refreshment hours would be one hour and three quarters, 
3591 ; exclusive of meals ; total week would be 614 hours, 
3592. Bulky nature of goods prevents working to stock, 
3593; a small warehouse would not be a remedy; shapes 
of ties and scarfs constantly change; work to stock, so 
far as cutting out goes, so as to be ready, but produces a 
loss, 3594, If the women got same earnings for shorter 
hours, would probably prefer it, but if asked to return 
to former long hours would strike, 3595 ; overwork with 
them quite optional, 3595-98; no proof that legislative 
interference unnecessary because has worked well, 3596. 
The number seeking employment is no aid to compul- 
sion, but the majority would work; the refusal would 
be exceptional; girls of 15 ask to work overtime, but 
are refused, 3597, 3599-3600 ; being all piecework, longer 
hours mean larger earnings, 3601-2. Hands difficult, 
hence unable to act independently, 3603. Workrooms 
are thoroughly ventilated, but this the exception in small 
works, 3604-5. If proposed power granted, provision 
should be made for a certain number of cubic inches or 
feet of air for each worker, 3606. Room naturally not so 
pure as would be without the gas, 3607. Even inferior 
workshops are not unhealthy, and better than workers, 
dwellings; they are improvident, 3608, Act of 1867 
has done this good, that formerly when for five months 
hands left often till midnight, they wasted time; now a 
girl anxious to make 1/. or 25s. per week works steadily 
through the shorter hours, 3609; same argument would 
not apply to proposed extension, 3610; the proposed 
hours would be consecutive, but overtime expensive, the 
less the better for employer, 3611. If small works under 
same restriction as large customers would extend time 
for executing orders, 3612 ; trade increasing, so that out- 
door work will become the remedy, 3612. Giving out work 
is evading the spirit of the Act, 3613 ; but taking it home 
is quite optional; no girl would do it to oblige employer, 
3614-15. Scarcity of skilled hands would lead to them, 
and not those willing to take home work being selected 
if staff reduced, 3616. Never knew of a hand being dis- 
missed for refusing to take work home; may have 
occurred in bookbinding, 3617. One is a skilled trade, 
the other not, 3618-19. If 96 hours allowed, its adoption 
would be restrained by disadvantages and expense of 
working overtime, 3621; the bulk of makers would 
employ it, but at different periods of the year; fancy 
box makers busy when others quiet, 3622-23. Unless 
there are to be different laws for different styles of same 
trade, it would be useful when required, 3624. Slackest 
time work 48 hours, with corresponding wages, 3625-26 ; 
before legislation hands worked to any hour for extra 
earnings, and would now if sufficient hands not kept to 
avoid loss of orders, 3627. If the law allows more can- 
not tell. why inspector fixed 24 hours, 3628; thinks not, 
because he thought it practically sufficient; during last 
three difficult to fulfil engagements, 3629. Autumn 
busiest time for making spring goods, 3630; of late years 
period has extended, 3631; size of boxes varies very 
much, 3632; not sure of same orders year after year, 
3633 ; consequently cannot anticipate demands, 3634; 
and therefore have occasionally to put on pressure within 
24 hours, 2635. Hands employed during busy season 
do not go to other employments in ‘slack time, 3636; 
employ the same number through the year, and only 
dismiss for incompetence’ or impertinence, otherwise 
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MUNT, G. W.—cont. r 
never discharge them, good hands being scarce; some 
remain 10 or 15 years, 3637. 


MURRAY, H. K., Guascow; Letrrer-press PRINTER: 
States contents of a letter addressed to the Commis- 
sion; schoolmaster’s certificate more valuable than 
doctor’s; Acts should include ald children in all em- 
ployments ; employers might give meals in part lieu of 
wages to children; evil results of restricting hours, 
labour should be as full and free as possible, 16,327-328. 
Liberty should be accorded to printers to employ young 
persons in the evening, 16,329-331. 


MUSGRAVE, Betrasr; CerriryING SURGEON: 

Is certifying surgeon at Lisburn ; has been a certifying 
surgeon for 23 years ; has two of the largest linen bleach- 
greens in Ireland under his charge; these are in the 
open air, 17,503-506. Has also under his charge three 
flax spinning factories, four steam weaving factories, 
two bleachgreens with stoves, one damask steam weay- 
ing factory, and two hand-loom damask factories ; 
there are also some scutching mills in his district, 
but he has never been asked to visit them; they are 
under the Workshops Act, 17,507-508. Is acquainted 
with processes of bleachworks, including the hot pro- 
cess of the drying-room ; diseases engendered by the 
work, chiefly with reference to employment in a very 
heated atmosphere; generally considers this kind of em- 
ployment exceptionally unhealthy, 17,510-522. It ages 
women very quickly; you rarely see people who have 
been working in stoves much passed the middle age ; it 
has a bad effect on children through the mother; is 
speaking of the stove or drying process. The open air 
employment is unhealthy too, but not so much so, 
17,523-527. Women are employed in those hot rooms, 
men and boys in open air; numbers of sick in the years 
1872, 1873, and 1874. The witness—481] persons were 
treated in the three years. (Witness hands in a return.) 
This shows that the employment is unhealthy, 17,528- 
534, Women are not included in the return; one person 
might have been treated several times, which would 
greatly increase the average; considers all bleaching un- 
healthy ; the reasons, hours too long, and damp, and 
constant wetting; shortening the hours in the stoves, 
17,535-547, Hand-loom weaving, details; people are poor; 
they work long hours; wages are miserable; they gene- 
rally employ only their own families ; numbers-; children 
presented for employment; rejects about one third ; 
number passed one third; one third refused ; restrictions 
of age for employment ; injures health if employed under 
10 ; certificates of birth required ; certificates of baptism ; 
irregular, and tampered with, 16,548-562. Sanitary con- 
dition of mills should be better looked after with regard 
to ventilation, space, and limewashing; surgeon should 
have power of refusal to cases where a person comes in 
from a locality where infectious diseases exist ; infectious 
diseases ; vaccination; diseases propagated by contact, 
17,563-567. Comparative number of people employed in 
mils and bleachworks; per-centage who come for relief 
out of mills and bleachworks cannot state; nor per- 
centage of mortality ; certificates, numbers granted, &c. ; 
ages when employed; physical incapacity ; payment of 
fee ; occupations where many children under 10 are em- 
ployed; difficulty of deciding age of children, 17,568—- 
584, Not mueh difference in strictness of certifying 
surgeons, 17,586-588. Register of birth; surgical certi- 
ficate desirable for children employed in workshops ; mode 
of giving it; fees, 17,589-599. Scutching-mills, number 
of accidents ; of a serious character; machinery should 
be fenced in; business is unhealthy, and attended with 
great risk; provision of Factory Act should be extended 
to them; the hours are excessive; medical examination 
of children; fencing in machinery in scutching-mills ; 
the busy season ; hours of work, 17,600-618. 


Ny 


NANKIVEL, CHARLES, WotveruAmpton; Hospitau 
PHYSICIAN : 

House physician of Wolverhampton Hospital, 11,593. 
Unhealthiness of process of enamelling on iron, 11,594— 
600; no special advantage should be given for working 
children at an earlier age, 11,600. Patients have been at 
work at process of enamelling between two or three 
months before they showed signs of lead poisoning, 
11,605-606. Never knew a person die of a disease gene- 
rated by this employment, 11,609; though possible that 
disease might have a fatal effect if not attended to in 
time, 11,610. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


NEISH, WILLIAM, DunprExE; EmpLoyep 1x WATER 


Miuus. See FYFE, WILLIAM. 


NICHOLSON, A., MANcHESTER; SILK MANUFACTURER 


Av LEEK: 

Inequalities as to half-timers’ school and work hours 
in Factories and Workshops Acts ; disadvantages to the 
silk trade of working under the Act of 1874; would 
prefer working five hours continuously instead of four 
and a half, as under the Act; this would benefit the 
people physically, 9537-40. Boys should be full 
timers under 14 years from nature of their work, 954]- 
42. Factories and workshops in Leek distinguished 
by number of hands and employment of steam; about 
four or five come .under Factory Acts; people approved 
of the hours before introduction of the new Act, 9543- 
49. . 


NIXON, JOSEPH, Suerriztp; Master Curuer: 

A partner in the firm of Messrs. Nixon and Winter- 
bottom, manufacturers of table cutlery, butchers’ knives, 
&c., of Pyramid Works, Sheffield, 12,001. Surgeons’ cer- 
tificates should he easily obtainable at a stated time and 
place at a small cost, and be produced when child seeks 

’ employment, 12,002. _ If a child had a handbook in which 
was entered the certificate of its birth and of its having 
passed the surgical examination on its first employ- 
ment it would remain as a proof of its age and ability, 
12,003-4. Factory owners who are not the actual or 
direct employers of young children should not be held re- 
sponsible for any illegal employment, 12,005+27,. Young 
persons and women employed solely in warehouses (apart 
from the manufacturing department, but on the same 
premises), and engaged in wiping, cleaning, and following 
the operations of the workpeople, should be allowed to 
work an hour beyond the stipulated time, 12,028—40 ; 
such a privilege, if granted, would be used once or twice 
a week on the average, 12,037; our working hours are 
from 9 till 7, allowing an hour and a half for meals, 
12,033. Object to Good Friday being a holiday, 12,040 ; 
if Kaster Monday were substituted for Good Friday it 
would be satisfactory, 12,041. The Act of 1874 is inappli- 
cable to the Sheffield trades, each trade being divided 
into various processes, 12,041-48; we want greater elas- 
ticity, and should be allowed to work between 8 and 8 
and arrange the meal hours as we please, 12,049. 


NOAKES, JOSEPH, Outpv Hitt; Narz Maker. See 
CRAWFORD, THOMAS. 


O. 


O’BRIEN, GEORGE, Beurast, and another ; SHIRT AND 
CoLuarR MAKERS: 

Are deputed by the stitching and hemming trade, 
17,939. Discussion as to hours of labour; four and a 
half hours’ spell ; number of hours per week, &c. ; refresh- 
ment, 17,940-949. Education and character of girls em- 
ployed, 17,950. No half-timers employed, 17,951. Mode 
of working; difficult to bind married women to hours, 
17,952-953. Considers the people are desirous of edu- 
cating their children; is rather in favour of compulsory 
education ; children up to 12 should be able to read 
and write, and to some extent should understand arith- 
metic; should not object to the provision of the Textile 
Act extended to him, to the effect that no person should 
work full time under the age of 14 unless he or she had 
passed a certain standard of education, 17,954—959. 
Hours of work, 17,960-964. The trade is quite 
modern ; it has largely increased of late years; estimates 
the number depending upon the business at upwards of 
5,000; they are almost without exception women and 
girls ; average wages, 17,965-969. 


O’CONNOR, JOSEPH, Dusuin; Tosacco Pire 
’ MANUFACTURER. See BROWN, GEORGE. 


OKEY, CHARLES, Bristro.; Oprrative Cuioru 
Worker. See MARLING, WILLIAM HENRY. 


OLIPHANT, WILLIAM, Guascow; Depurarion or 
EpInBURGH MAsTER PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. See 
CONSTABLE, ARCHIBALD. 


OLIVER, R., MancuestTerR; Sr1tK MERCER: 

Is a draper and silk mercer ; finds season trade modi- 
fications work very well, 9724-25. Thinks it is hard 
others should adopt the occasional 14 hours when he 
does not, 9726-27. The remedy for pressure during 
busy season is employing more hands; this should not 
be difficult even for small firms, 9728-35. The women 
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OLIVER, R.—cont. 
and children in workrooms are under the Act, but not 
in showrooms, the distinction not necessary, 9736-37. 
Shop hours in Manchester; no need for legislative in- 
terference; work taken home by different hands; no 
‘cognizance of hours, 9736-43. 


OLLIER, WILLIAM, Hantey; Emptoyvep sy Bripe- 
WATER NavicGaTion Company. See LEESE, 
WILLIAM. 


OPPENHEIM, MORRIS S., Lonpon; REPRESENTING 
Boarp or Deputies or BrivisH Jews. See MON- 
TEFIORE, JOSEPH M. 


ORR EWING, ARCHIBALD, M.P., Guascow, and 
another ; REPRESENTING TuRKEY Rep DyEeworks: 
Represent Turkey red dyeing trade in Scotland, 15,037. 
Extent of Vale of Severn works; employs 1,728 hands; 
424 horse power; use of machinery ; dispenses with 50 
to 75 per cent. of manual labour since works were started, 
15,038-039. Statement of case desirous of bringing 
before Commission, 15,040, 15,071, 15,093. Continuous 
nature of process, and what it requires ; Saturday work 
indispensable, 15,041-047. The exceptional privileges 
granted the trade in regard to Saturday half-holiday mat- 
ter if exigence not custom, 15,048. An alternate weekly 
holiday would be disadvantageous to employer and em- 
ployed; hands not overworked, and little done in winter ; 
reasons why disadvantageous, 15,049-062. Hours of 
labour, 10 per day, exclusive of two hours for meals, but 
hands released when work done irrespective of hours; 
maximum by law 60 hours per week; hours regulated 
‘by modification No. 6 ; has never worked by modification ; 
all children half-timers, 15,083, 15,]00-104, 15,127-129, 
15,139-145. Block printing, decline of, 15,094; stoves 
heated to 180°, but girls work at them a very short time, 
and at not above 80° or 100° ; occupation not unhealthy ; 
difficulty of reducing temperature, great heat not being 
necessary, 15,095-099. Increased heat does not accele- 
rate work; amount of stove accommodation; disagree- 
ment with view that restriction would require additional 
stove and making-up houses as well as hands, male and 
female, 15,105-106. Approves of alternate day system 
being substituted for half-day system, but not much 
availed of; reasons why ; responsibility for children en- 
gaged by printers ; shift system not in use, 15,107-110. 
Attendance of children at school; nature of children’s 
employment ; differs with other evidence as to unhealthy 
nature of stove- work, 15,111-122. Work healthier and 
less continuous than in other trades, 15,123-124, 15,130. 
Favours extension to his trade of provisions of Act, 1874, 
forbidding employment of children under 10; also of a 
standard of education at 13, 15,125-126. Hands reside at 
a distance ; no female barracks in Turkey dye trade ; has 
erected female lodging-houses for benefit of Irish girls ; 
training of new hands, 15,132-136. Knows nothing 
of statements as to the physical or moral deterioration 
of bleachers; distinction between bleaching alone and 
combined dyeing and bleaching; changes for the worse 
in working population during last 40 years ; deterioration 
attributable to change in style of living, 15,146—150. 


OSLER, Miss, BrrmincHam; Depuration or Lapizs. 
See STURGE, Miss. 


OSWALD, T. S., NorrincHam; Sus-INspEcror or 
FACTORIES : 

Is sub-inspector of factories for the Nottingham sub- 
division. There are about 4,000 workshops in his dis- 
trict, at a rough estimate; has visited the principal ones 
where young or female labour is employed, perhaps 
-about three-fourths of the whole number, 8323-8330. 
Considers it impossible to carry out the Workshops Act, 
which has inherent defects; has ascertained to some 
extent the amount of evasion that takes place; impos- 
sibility of checking number of hours of work without a 
larger number of inspectors ; the law would be much 
better obeyed if it was made the same as the Factory 
Act, 8331-8336. Is considered to visit Mansfield twice 
a year; there are not many workshops there ; there are 
some brickyards ; there are not many foundries ;_con- 
siders things go on much as of old, 8337-8340. Could 
insure greater obedience if assisted by intelligent men ; 
thinks he could carry out the law with one assistant, 
8341-8346. As to how he would employ such assistant, 
8347. Prosecutions under the Workshops Act, 8348 ; 
“per-centage of evasions ; night visits; overwork ; sanitary 
arrangements ; details of lace work, 8349-8357. Act ad- 
ministered again by local authorities, objections to; pre- 
ference for being visited by Government officials, 8358— 
8362. Law in brickfields; work in do.; details of work 
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OSWALD, T. S.—cont. 


in do.; females not employed in do., 8363-8371. Occu- 
piers of brickfields not employing children or living in 
the district; responsibility of occupiers, 8372-8374. 
Certificate retained by employer, 8375-8378. Medical 
certificate ; certificate of birth, 8379-8381. Sanitary 
condition of factories and workshops; increased power 
to surgeons not desirable, 8382, 8383. Seaming schools; 
adventure schools ; school accommodation, 8384, 8385. 


rE 


PACKWOOD, W. H., Wotvernampron, and others ; 


*OpERATIVE GLAss WoRKERS: 

Attend as deputation from operative glass workers 
of Stourbridge and Birmingham, 11,536. Account 
of different kinds of workmen employed in a 
glass factory, 11,537-043. Glass workers work six 
hours on and six hours off throughout the week, 
having Monday and Saturday holidays, and if 
brought under the Factory Act hours the health of the 
men and the interests of the trade would be affected, 
11,544-550, 11,579. Do not consider that to work in 
three shifts, so as to work eight hours out of the 24, 
would be advantageous to workmen or employers, 
11,551. The working hours do not press hardly upon 
the boys, 11,552-554, 11,557; nor are the conditions 
and customs of the trade unfavourable to the respectable 
bringing up of the young persons in the trade, 11,555- 
556. ‘The age for a boy to commence work in the glass 
trade should be 12, a moderate standard being fixed as a 
test, 11,559. Compulsory education should be made 
general, 11,567-568 ; and boys’ education might be con- 
tinued on the holidays, 11,566, 11,581-582. Factory 
officers should have larger powers to insist upon better 
accommodation in workshops, 11,569-572. Since the 
Factory Act difficult to get boys in Birmingham, 11,577, 
11,584-588 ; if allowed to come to the glass trade at 12, 
there would be less difficulty, 11,578-579; no doubt 
boys have been induced to enter other trades on account 
of getting better wages, 11,589-590. 


PALMER, GEORGE, Lonpon, and another; Brscurr 


BaKkeERs: 


Members of firm of Huntley and Palmer, 20,186. 
Have no objection to the whole establishment being 
placed under the regulations of the Workshops Act or of 
the Factory Act, if certain season modifications allowed, 
20,188-189. Have no half-timers, and therefore cannot 
employ children under 13, 20,191, 20,193. Boys under 13 
in a bakehouse should not be employed such long hours 
as from 5 a.m. to 9 p.m., 20,192. Our ordinary work 
for boys above 13 in the bakehouse is 54 hours a week, 
20,194; 9 hours and 50 minutes a day, 20,195-196. 
‘he temperature of the rooms varies very much, from 
50° to 80° at a guess, 20,197-198. Are obliged to make 
according to the demand, and ask for a liberal amount 
of overtime for the biscuit-baking trade for a consider- 
able portion of the year, probably 96 days would be 
sufficient, 20,199-201, 20,206-207 ; would not object to 
report the use made of the modification if done by 
other trades, 20,202; 2 hours a day extra for not exceed- 
ing 96 days in the year would not be sufficient, 20,228, 
20,249-251, 20,254a-258; want an extreme power of 
working from half-past 6 to 10, with intervals of 2 hours 
and 10 minutes for meals, for four days a week, or not 
more than a month together in the busy season, preserv- 
ing the Saturday half-holiday, 20,229-246. Do not 
object to the prohibition of children under 10 being 
employed, 20,209. Employ about half-a-dozen children 
between the ages of 10 and 13 who have passed the 
standard, and are allowed by the school board to work, 
and if the Factory Act were applied to them so that 
they could only work half-time, we should not employ 
them, and they would go as errand boys, and though it 
would be no great loss to us it would be a hardship 
upon the children, 20,210-212, 20,216-219. Do not 
want any exception to the factories hours of 103 a day, 
as we do not work that, 20,213-214; and the hands get 
the half-holiday on Saturday, 20,215. The clause in 
the Factory Act as to meal times should not be applied 
to our trade ; at any rate the biscuit factories should not 
be required to be cleared during the meal times, as the 
goods which at the time the dinner beil rings are made 
must be put into the oven without delay, 20,220-224 ; 
would require that the bakehouse should be considered 
a continuous process, 20,225, If lads of 16 might be 
employed in biscuit factories as if 18, the modifications 
would not be required, 20,226-227; and the difficulty 
as to meal times would be sensibly lessened, and we 
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FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


PARKER, L.—cont. 


should employ boys of 16 to feed the ovens, but they 
would have the same length of meal hours, though not 
at the same time, 20,252-254. As to inspector’s report 
of Huntley and Palmer’s biscuit factory, 20,247-248, 
20,262. Have some piecework, but nearly all the 
hands that are affected by the Factory Act are paid daily, 
20,259 ; and are paid increased wages for working over- 
time, 20,260. Have had individual cases of complaint 
of overwork from men, but do not know of any from a 
woman or a young person, 20,261-262. Our packing 
rooms are over the manufactory; all the ovens stand 
outside, 20,263. The women should have their break- 
fast before they come at 8, as at present, working eight 
hours a day in two turns, 20,263-266. In busy seasons 
we take on extra hands, and if there is only one certify- 
ing surgeon there may be some delay in the inspection, 
20,266-272. 


PALMER, WILLIAM J., Lonpon; Biscurr BaxkeEr. 
See PALMER, GEORGE. 


PAMPHILON, EDWARD, Hanury; RarLbway anp 
Canat MANAGER: P 


Goods and canal manager of the North Staffordshire 
Railway, 10,473; have control of 118 miles of canal, 
10,474; from Derwent Mouth on the Trent to Preston 
Brook, and from Etruria to Leek and Froghall, 10,475. 
The company owns from 25 to 30 boats, which carry 
potters’ materials and earthenware, 10,476. Families of 
two-thirds of the men live on board the boats, 10,478; 
and have no house on shore, 10,479. Children neg- 
lected and uneducated, 10,477-481. The boats are 
often compelled to work on Sunday, 10,482; and so 
long as railways are allowed to carry traffic on Sunday 
it ought not to be prohibited, 10,483-484; there is not 
the difficulty of children and women to deal with on 
railways, 10,485. By prohibiting the boats travelling 
during certain hours on Sunday the children might be 
able to get some education, 10,486-487. Children begin 
to assist their fathers by driving at eight or nine, 10,488 ; 
do not pay the children wages, the men are paid so much 
per mile, or so much per ton, 10,489; and are paid for 
their voyage, 10,531-534, Two people are sufficient for 
working a boat, and boatman and his hand, whose duty 
is te drive the horse and assist in loading and unloading, 
but the wife and children are often substituted for the 
hand, 10,490-491. Cabin about 9 feet by 6; sometimes 
a man has his wife and six or seven children on board, 
10,492. Unsuccessful efforts have been made to improve 
the accommodation, 10,493-494. _Have no control over 
traffic not worked by ourselves, 10,495; anybody may 
put on a boat upon paying a toll, 10,496. Boatmen 
mainly local people, 10,499; their wages are very fair, 
10,500. If factory inspectors had to see that the children 
had a certain amount of education, the families would 
be obliged to have fixed residences, 10,501; and the wives 
would probably stay at home, 10,502; about 350 men, 
250 women, and 700 or 800 children on the boats on our 
canal, 10,503-504. The men have a good deal of leisure, 
10,505-508. In some cases a great deal of crueltyto the 
horses, 10,609-511. Scarcity of canal boat drivers, 
10,513. Those who have houses on shore live there 
only during loading and unloading of the boats, which 
generally takes from the evening till the next morning, 
and when the boats are loaded they go on board with 
their wives and families, 10,515-517. List of boatmen 
in employ of the company handed in, 10,518-6519. 
Parents would not like the children boarded out in order 
that they might be educated, 10,520-525 ; would advise 
prohibiting the employment of children on the boats 
and also their living on the boats, 10,526. The school 
board has no power to deal with these children, 10,536- 
537. ‘The men have no organisation among them like a 
trades union, 10,527 ; are given to intemperance, 10,528 ; 
the cabin is kept clean, 10,529; and the children are not 
unhealthy, 10,530. There are a few men who own their 
own boats who get their wives and children to assist 
them, 10,539. 


PARKER, LAWLEY, Brrminenam, and another ; Dert- 
TATION oF BuTTON MANUFACTURERS: 

Represent button and military ornament makers, 4342. 
All the trade under the Factory Acts, 4343. The trade 
hours of labour generally, 4345. Not alter the five 
hours’ spell, 4346. Hours of meals, 4347. 54 hours 
a week, 8 to 1 and 2 to 7, 4348. Saturday, half holiday, 
4349. Allow quarter of an hour grace, 4350. Acts 
should be assimilated (see 4298, &c.), 4351. Option of 
working between 7 and 7, 4352. Prefer working late to 
beginning early, 4353. Women prefer short time to 


PATRICK, Capt. CHARLES, Lonpon; 


coming early, 4354. Children should commence work 
at 10, If they pass the standard at 12 become full 
timers, but not unanimous on this point. Partially do 
away with the disadvantages of foreign competition, 
4355. Wages of women and children, Standard of age 
not to be extended. Factory and Workshops Acts 
should be assimilated as far as practicable. Children get 
work from workshops and do it at home, 4356. Generally 
done greatly on the increase, 4357. Bu making 
done in workshops, 4358. Very small ones too, Sani- 
tary arrangements and accommodation very bad in 
consequence, 4359. Number of hands employed in the 
trade, 4360. Disposition to evade the Factory Act and 
keep below 50 hands not general. Surgeon’s certificate 
dispensed with. Working hours of children should not 
be further reduced, 4361. Inequalities of the Act, 4362. 
Shorter hours worked, 4363. As much work done, 4364. 
No difference in the quality, 4365. Not in fayour of 
extension of the Act. Extension of playtime extends 
the ‘“‘army of roughs,”’ 4367-68, Uniformity of hours 
of labour with option of choice required, 4369, 4370. 
Would be of use, 4371. Commence work at 8 generally ; 
brassfounders at 7, 4372. Strong objection to breakfast 
hour, 4373-4374. Early closing not necessary for 
education, nor is taken adyantage of. Evening schools 
not on the increase, 4375. No strong desire to work 
from 8 to 8,4376. Exceptional to do so in Birmingham, 
4377. Increase in the rate of wages, 4378, 

Employment of women, 4379. Make less time than 
before, 4380. Further restrictions would cause a sub- 
stitution of male for female labour, 4381, 4395. 

Employment of children, 4381, 4395. Reduction of 
hours disastrous to trades, 4381, Work every Saturday, 
4382, 4384. One shift for half days, 4383. Go to school 
in afternoon ; distribution of work, 4385. Employment 
different to textile trades, 4386. System of working in 
shifts not any advantage, 4387. Employed only five 
hours a day, 4389, Extra half day’s play not necessary. 
Less work than in textile trades, 4390, Protest against 
the application to manufacturers of the clause of Act 
1874, 4391. Explanatory as to proportion of hands 
employed in factories and workshops. Foreign com- 
petition injuring home trade, 4391 continued. No re- 
strictions on labour abroad, Wages cheaper and longer 
working hours, 4392. Caused by cheaper labour, 4393. 
Factory Act of 1867 may cause exclusion of women’s 
labour, 4394, 


PARKER, Mrs. ANN, Suerrirrp; RepresentiIne 


See CHARLESWORTH, 


FEMALE OPERATIVES. 
Mrs. M. 


PATON, HUGH, OprrrArive CALENDERER. See MAC- 


GREGOR, JOHN. 


ASSISTANT 
Inspector or Factortigs : 

Have had a service of 23 years, of which nearly 30 yéars 
was as sub-inspector at Rochdale, and rather more than 
three years as assistant inspector with a nominal residence 
at Peterborough, 20,498a. My district comprises Lanéa- 
shire, part of Yorkshire, the eastern countiés and also 
the counties of Northampton, Leicester, Bedford, 
Hertford, Buckingham, and Rutland, 20,499. Am, as 
I understand, an independent authority, except in the 
case of prosecutions which are authorised by the 
inspector, 20,500-501. Have no power to transfer 
sub-inspectors permanently, 20,502. Occasionally visit 
the sub-inspectors, and direct the young officers in the 
manner in which they should perform their duties, 20,503 
-~504. Am of opinion that the institution of class of 
assistant inspectors, as worked, has not produeed greater 
efficiency in the department, 23,505; think this is in 
consequence of the divided command that the assistant 
inspectors have with the inspectors; @ great deal of 
correspondence passes between the sub-inspectors and 
the inspectors without my knowledge, 20,506; some- 
times in matters relating to prosecutions, 20,507. ‘There 
may be loss of time in some cases owing t0 the various 
channels through which the correspondence has to go, 
20,509. Am not informed of the modifications that are 
granted to individual establishments. by the inspector, 
20,510; and do not find them out except by inquity, 
20,511-512. Am in favour of a council of inspectors 
sitting in London during the session of Parliament, 
20,513, 20,515-516, and theyshould also travel and in 
the other officers, 20,514. ‘If there was a chief inspector 
and four others there should be offices of factories in each 
district, 20,518-519. Haveat present no recognised office 
though am obliged to live in my district, 20,520-522. An 
office in London for the placing of the records of the depart- 
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PATRICK, Capr. C.—cont. 
ment would be better than their being divided among 
the assistant inspectors’ divisions, 20,524. From my 
own experience as a sub-inspector do not see any adyan- 
tage in sub-inspectors having recognised offices in their 
sub-divisions, as the workpeople could always come to 
my residence if they wanted to communicate with me, 
020-528. Think that non-textile factories generally 
might be brought under the provisions of Act of 1874, 
except in respect of the hours of labour; 20,529-530, 
20,601, 20,606-607 ; principally for the sake of uni- 
formity, 20,599-600 ; do not think there are injurious 
effects arising from working longer than four and a 
half hours, but think four and a half hours of 
continuous work quite sufficient, 20,603. An altera- 
tion in the line of distinction between factories and 
workshops is desirable, 20,531; would extend the fac- 
tory provisions to all places of handicraft, however 
small, 20,532-621 ; but would exclude all places where 
none but the family were employed, 20,533-536. Hvery 
ehild employed in a small workshop should be required 
to have a surgical certificate, 20,622; and the employer 
should pay for it, 20,623-629. As to surgical certificate 
on change of employment, and certificate on first em- 
ployment, retained by employer fur time being, 20,631- 
632. Approve of the working hours being limited to 
between 6 and 6 and 7 and 7, 20,633-635; and an hour 
and a half being allowed for meals, 20,646. There 
would be considerable trouble and difficulty in enforcing 
the changes at first, but by degrees they would comply 
with thé law, 20,636-648. In the boot and shoe trade 
particularly, and also in other trades, a good deal of work 
ig given out by the employers, and done in the private 
houses of the workpeople at irregular hours, 20,537-540 ; 
to avoid coming under the Factory Act, 20,542; but if 
the distinction between a workshop and a factory as 
regards the number of hands employed is done away 
with, the work will be done on the employer’s premises, 
as the necessity for sending it out will be gone, 20,544 
=547, 20,597-598. The half-time school system has 
been very successful in Rochdale, Oldham, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, and in the larger towns in Yorkshire, such 
as Bradford and Huddersfield, 20,548; which is partly 
due to the ready co-operation of the employers in carry- 
ing out the Act, and also to the supervision of the sub- 
inspectors and the former imspectors, 20,549; so where 
the system has failed it has been, I think, from the 
want of those agencies, 20,550; and when longer tried, 
and more generally applied, the difficulties will dis- 
appear, 20,551. The inspector’s influence with the 
schools is lessened by taking away the money that the 
inspectors had power, with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State, to grant to the schools arising from penalties 
and fines, and which now goes to Government, 20,551- 
552. A workshop owner is not bound to send any 
school book to the school; he‘has to get a certificate of 
the child’s attendance, 20,557-558. Would not like to 
forego the schoolmaster returning the attendances, and 
have a return of the absences substituted ; in the cer- 
tificate the hours of the child’s attendance should be 
specified, 20,559. Have a good many domestic indus- 
tries, such as straw-plaiting and pillow lace-making, in 
my district, 20,561 ; cannot say that the old abuses in 
the working of children in those trades are disappearing, 
but think they are ameliorating, 20,562. It is almost 
impossible for a sub-inspector to detect these abuses, 
90,563. If these children are to be foreed to go to 
school, and prevented from working under age and 
overtime, the private houses and small workshops 
should be put under the supervision of local men, old 
soldiers or old policemen, who should report to their 
authority, whatever it may be, either the bench of magis- 
trates, the petty sessions, or the sub-inspectors of fac- 
tories, 20,564-568. Would have no fear of*not getting 
proper ersons, 20,569-570; and if they were placed 
under the sub-inspector of factories, ii would be a great 
assistance, 20,567 ; they would want well looking after 
at first, 20,571. At Northampton the school board 
visitors have been placed in direct communication with 
the sub-inspector, 90,572-573. Do not think that the 
' certificate of the registrar can supply the place of a 
surgical certificate, though it would be of valuable as- 
sistance, 20,574. All dangerous machinery in any 
lace where women and children are employed should 
be fenced, 20,581-583. The Agricultural Children’s Act 
is not generally put in force, 20,575-580, 20,584-590 ; 
children go away from the workshops in Derbyshire and 
Leicestershire to the stone quarries, and in Suffolk there 
are several coprolite diggings, and the children employed 
~ there are not under supervision of any kind, 20,591 ; 
- the inspectors report those children who are so diverted, 
to show that they are not sent to school, 20,594; the 
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PATRICK, Carr. C.—cont. 

reason of these children going to other employment is 
partly the disinclination of the parents to pay for their 
children’s education, but principally because being able 
to work the whole day they get more wages, 20,592~ 
596. Do not think it desirable that the age for chil- 
dren in such cases as ironworks or glassworks should 
be increased to 14, 20,605. Approve of the alteration 
made by Act of 1874, by which the sub-inspector in 
laying informations is enabled to give evidence before 
the court, 20,608; and also approve of the attendance 
at efficient schools being made a condition of employ- 
ment, 20,612. Do not approve of raising the age of 
children for first employment to 10 in all cases, 20,609. 
Children of 13 should be submitted to an educational 
test, and if they could not pass the 4th Standard they 
should be employed as half-timers until they had, 20,610, 
20,614; have not considered the effect of requiring this 
educational standard #1 13 upon the workers in iron- 
works and glassworks, 20,615-616. Am in favour of 
the half-day system for half-timers, though there may 
be cases in which it is desirable to employ children on 
the alternate day system, 20,617-620. 


PATTERSON, Mrs., Lonpon, and others ; DeputTaTIoNn 
FROM WOMEN’S PROTECTIVE AND PROVIDENT 
LEAGUE, and others: 

Am secretary to the Women’s Protective and Provident 
League, 2704. Sanitary conditions of workshops not 
efficiently inspected, 2707-9. Examples given, 2710- 
Il. Inquiry to be made of the workpeople them- 
selves, both as to overtime and unhealthy state of 
rooms, 2712-15. Objects of the association in reference 
to complaints, 2716-20. Bookbinders don’t complain of 
sanitary condition, 2721. Change of law of working 
hours not wanted by the workpeople, 2722-23. Difficulty 
of ascertaining the localities of the workshops, 2723-24. 
Little or no inspection of workshops in east end, women 
work all night, also in west end, 2725-27. Women con- 
nive at working overtime, 2728; cases known not re- 
ported, 2729-30; people in the trade willing to give 
information to inspectors, provided the present law is 
continued, 2731; wish to depend upon the efforts of the 
women themselves to protect themselves, as in the case of 
the men in their leagues, 2732-33. Imposition of more 
restrictions on the labour of women in the tailoring and 
millinery business a doubtful policy, 2734-38. Girls of 
16 not to be interfered with, 2739. Legal interference with 
the freedom to work objected to. Sanitary interference 
necessary, 2739-43. Stated hours for meals should be ad- 
hered to, 2743-45 ; permission now given to season trades 
might be withdrawn where women only are employed, 
2747-48. Extra hours not paid, but in instances com- 
pensated for during slack season, 2749-50. Appointment 
of certain women as reporters to the inspectors in cases 
of evasion of the law by employers, 2751-53. Employ- 
ment of married women, 2754. Public opinion rather 
than legislation the remedy for the evils of this, 2755. 
Married women don’t work except when obliged, 2756- 
57. Printing trade restrictions as to labour by women 
at night to be repealed, 2758-02, 2763-64 (see 
2723). Women are benefitted by the Acts, 2765-66. 
Women often ignorant of the law, 2767-69. Represent 
dressmakers (2705), 2770 (Mrs. Heatherley). Com- 
plaints as to hours; want of inspection, 2771-72. No 
complaints ; although not inspected, so far as the work- 
women know, 2773-74. Over-hours not common ; rest 
time not carried out according to law; ventilation of 
rooms required, 2775. Shorter hours, if the same pay ; 
long season hours paid in many places only so much ap 
hour without extra, dressmakers would wish them done 
away with, 2776. Ventilation of, rooms, 2777. Piece- 
work taken home defeats inspection, 2778-79. Women 
will take work home, 2780-81. . Girls of respon- 
sible age should be allowed freedom; no special re 
strictions on married women, 2781. Children’s work, 

’ if possible, to be stopped, 2782. Age of child allowed 
to work, 14, 2783-84. Children to be kept from 
work until educated, 2785. No complaints as to the 
warming of the workshops, 2786-87. Am a bookbinder 
(A. B., Mrs.), 2788. Inspector known to me, 2789. 
Chief complaint, this being a season trade, permission is 
given to girls to work extra hours so many days in the 
year, 2790. Extra hours worked on more days in the 
year than the 96 allowed, 2791. Modification should be 
abolished, 2792-93, On particular days are busy, and 
require some indulgence now, but this could be regulated, 
2794-97. Bookbinding unhealthy in busy times, 2798, 
Bad ventilation the cause, 2799. Pyactice of trade as 
to the work described, 2800-2. Conferences heid by the 
workwomen (Patterson, Mys.), 2803. ‘Those present 
represented others beside themselves, 2804-5. Reasons 
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PATTERSON, Mrs.—cont. 


for no special restrictions on the labour of married 
women, 2806. Women would object to visit of imspec- 
tor at their homes, 2808. Women, in spite of know- 
ledge of inspection, would take work home (Heatherly, 
Mrs.), 2809-10. Long hours worked by women, though 
lessened somewhat, are continued by many, 2811-13. 
Women have not been dismissed for refusing extra 
work, although they have for giving information to the 
inspector, 2814. 


PAUL, R., Guascow, and others; rRom WYLIE AND 
LocHEaAD, UPHOLSTERERS : 

Employés of Messrs. Wylie and Lochead, 14,824-825. 
Made statement to Commission, complaining of inability 
to employ women overtime, 14,826. Busy season three 
summer months; present hours; why do not take advan- 
tage of law as it stands ; reason for desiring extra time in 
upholstering, 14,827-839. Paper-staining ; busy season 
winter; reasons why, 14,840-844, 14,857-865. Em- 
ployment of women ; effects of green paper; less used 
than formerly; cases of sickness very rare, 14,845-849. 
Hardship arising from medical examination of young 
children, 14,850. Difficulty about birth certificate of 
Irish workpeople less than formerly 14,851-852. Surgeon 
and baptismal certificates, 14,853-855. 


PEAKE, JOHN NASH, Hantey, and another; TILE 
MANUFACTURERS: 

Mr. Peake represents the brick and tile trade of North 
Staffordshire, 11,003; and Mr. Kirkham, the manufac- 
turing tileries at Stoke-on-Trent, 11,004. A manufac- 
turer of bricks by making a few tiles in which in the 
manipulation of the clay some chemical, not originally 
belonging to the clay or used, and which would therefore 
be considered ornamental tiles, could bring himself out 
of the restrictions of the Act of 1871 and get himself 
placed under the Act of 1864, 11,005-25, 11,051-54, 
11,067. Complain of statements made against the trade, 
particularly charges by Mr. George Smith, 11,025-33. 
Desire that our trade should be placed under Act of 
1864 ; if it is desired to separate our trade from the brick 
trade pure and simple, the manufactories might be 
described as brick and tile works where ridge, roofing, 
and paving tiles are made in such proportion as to form 
two-thirds in money value of the entire annual produc- 
tion, the owner to prove the correctness of the descrip- 
tion if required to do so by the inspector, 11,034. Desire 
to remain under Act of 1864, 11,036, 11,071-72. Begin 
to employ boys at 10, and girls at 13, 11,046; children 
employed are robust and healthy, 11,042-48, 11,055. 
There is no reason why exceptional legislation should be 
applied to our workers, 11,048-50. 
work going on in a flued shed and in a shed not flued 
would not form a satisfactory basis for a distinction in 
law, 11,060. Girls under 16 do not assist in making 
common bricks, 11,062; they only help to carry them 
off, 11,063. If put under Act of 1867, which does not 
allow girls under 16 to be employed, it would have the 
effect of taking away girls from a portion of the trade 
suitable for women, while it would not prevent them 
working at open air brickmaking, 1],066. Suggest that 
when a child reaches the age at which it may be ém- 
ployed, it should obtain from registrar a copy of its bap- 
tismal register, on the back of which the surgeon should 
endorse his certificate of fitness, re-endorsement to take 
place every year, year and a half, or two years; the cer- 
tificate to remain with the child’s employer for the time 
being, 11,066. As to forms of certificates and fees, &c., 
11,066. Complain of the present Acts preventing ‘a 
youth of 17 from stopping with the ovens during the 
night, 11,075. 


PERKINS, TOM, BirmincHam; DEpUTATION OF THE 
West BromwicH TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. See 
FILLMORE, GEORGE. 


PETRIE, GEORGE, DunpEE; Draper. See ROBERT- 
SON, JOHN. 


PETRIE, JAMES, MancuEsterR; MAcHINIST : 
Represents the firm of John Petrie & Co., machinists, 
engineers, millwrights, and ironfounders of Rochdale, 
8630; inconvenience of not being sble to work on 
holidays; Good Friday and Easter week; it would be 
an advantage to substitute other days as holidays, 8631- 
38; half-holidays; it is wished to give a portion of 
the young people employed a half-holiday in one week, 
and another portion in another week, and'so on. This 
is at present allowed to be done; mills prefer repairing 
on holidays to stopping, 8639-44. Whether work- 
shops may not be brought under Factory Act, 8645. No 
children below 13 are employed ; no half-timers ; number 


The fact of the ° 
POLLOCK, W. M., Guascow, and others ; 


PETRIE, J.—cont. 


employed ; is under factory law ; working on holidays ; 
does not employ any women, 8646-5]. 


PIDDUCK, THOMAS WINDLE, Hanuey, and others ; 


REPRESENTING Town CouncIiL: 


Mr. Pidduck, member of the town council of Hanley, 
10,713; and of the school board, 10,714. Mr. Windle, 
chief of borough police, formerly executive officer of the 
Local Government Board under Workshops Act, 10,721- 
‘ pee Bebbington, a member of the school board, 

Sufficient number of schools, 10,715-719 ; the number 
of children working in workshops as half-timers reduced 
from 282 in 1869 to an average of 30, 10,720-724. 

Section 16 of Workshops Act, 1867, requires 14 days’ 
notice of removal of children to be given, differing in that 
respect from the Factory Acts; suggests that it should 
be reduced to seven or six working days, 10,733-735. 
Schoolmasters complain of children changing their 
schools, and of the trouble caused them by their weekly 
returns, 10,736-738. Approve of employer having to 
furnish the schoolmaster with names and number of the 
children in his employ attending his school, and that 
schoolmaster should be required to give a list of ab- 
sentees instead of a list of attendances, 10,739-742. It 
would be practicable to limit hours of labour of errand 
boys and such like, and require their attendance at school, 
10,743. As to half-day and alternate day system for 
half-timers, 10,745-747. Mr. Windle not met with objec- 
tion to his entry into places of work since he ceased to 
be legally inspector, 10,748-752; able to carry on inspec- 
tion with his other duties, 10,753. A few children 
employed in the crate shops, which is the only local 
trade, 10,764—-766. About 20 brickyards in the borough, 
10,767-768 ; have not much difficulty in enforcing the law 
as to them, 10,770. 


PILLINER, A. C., Newrorr; Brick MAKER: 


The company employs certain contractors to make 
bricks, paying them so much per thousand for making 
finished bricks; the contractors employ boys, and the 
company is summoned if boys under 10 are employed, 
14,350-356, 14,358. Boys are difficult to get, and half 
timers, instead of going to school, spend the half day 
in play, 14,357, 14,361. Cannot get a sufficient staff of 
boys to work the alternate day system, 14,357. The boys 
have only to carry the mould full of clay a short distance, 
and place it on the floor, 14,359-360, 


PINKERTON, GAM, Guascow; Operative BLEACH 


Worker. See STEWART, JAMES. 
REPRE- 
SENTING BLEACHING AND DyEING Works: ~ 

Not associated, 14,643-644. Hours of work 60 
per week, 14,645, 14,655, 14,714, 14,665-668, 14,749- 
754, ‘Ten and a half per day, 14,646, 14,650, 14,656. 
Eight and a half, 14,714, 14,769. Meal hours, 14,648, 
14,650, 14,653, 14,656, 14,688, 14,773. Saturday 
half-holiday, 14,650, 14,656, 14,688, 14,690. ‘Times 
of commencing and leaving off work, 14,772-776. 
The extra half hour occasionally used not required by 
all, 14,657-662. Always work full time unless trade 
slack, 14,663-664. Men asa rule work same hours as 
women; there is no attempt of men to curtail hours; 
the majority are contented with 60 hours, being the 
ordinary hours throughout the trade, 14,665-668, 14,749 
~—754. Processes in witnesses’ trades nearly the same, 
14,669. The extra half hour is required when dyeing 
undertaken, not required for simple bleaching, unless 
under pressure of trade; might be useful too in some 
kinds of bleaching, 14,670-676. Heat of stoves in 
Scotch bleaching; how women employed at stoves ; tem- 
perature of stove room depends on material under process, 
ranges from 90° to 100°; 95° is about the normal work- 
ing heat; more heat required for heavier goods, 
14,677-680, 14,721. Difference between English and 
Scotch bleaching. In Scotland heat rarely reaches 120°, 
occasionally 110°. Heat above 100° would spoil some 
goods, 14,681-685. Owing to the heat, women are 
obliged to work very lightly clad,14,712. Hours of 
work shortened by Act of 1860, 14,686; not oppressive 
now, 14,687. The hour for meals now reduced to three- 
quarters, 14,688. The half-holiday is much prized, 
14,689-690, Barracks for women, 14,691-694 ; only in 
the country, 14,695, A convenience to the people, 
14,696-700. Moral and physical condition of bleachers 
in barracks has deteriorated, immorality is made much 
of from facility of detection, 14,701-703. ‘Their extra 
leisure time is abused, 14,704. Saint Monday, 14,705. 
Morals of bleachers living in their houses not high; 
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POLLOCK, W. M.—cont. 
due to the shortening of hours and extended employ- 
ment of low Irish, 14,706-711. The Factory Act was a 
great improvement, 14,711. Calendering and finishing, 
hours of, ordinarily 60, average per day eight and a half, 
14,714. Trades unions attempt to shorten hours, 
14,716-717. No desire for change, 14,718. In bleaching, 
where temperature high, women allowed breathing time, 
14,719-721. No stretch of work over four hours, 14,722, 
14,769. The agitation is in order to increase cost of 
labour; hands would work overtime for extra pay, as 
formerly, 14,723. Overtime always paid for, 14,724. 
Decrease of hours would injure continuous processes, 
14,724. Bleaching, as a season trade, requires modifi- 
cation of the present law, 14,725-727, 14,731-732. No 
strong desire in the trade generally for it, 14,728-730. The 
15 hours’ modification, 14,733-739, 14,780-784. The modi- 
fication for breakage of machinery never used, 14,740-741. 
Hardship from non-observance of 10 hours’ rule by some 


bleachers, 14,742-744. Difficulty as to evidence against ° 


defaulters, 14,744-747. Women and children are em- 
ployed beyond hours, 14,748. Ages of children for full 
work and half-time; provisions of Act, 1874, depre- 
cated, 14,755-763. Widows come from other districts 
to get their children employed, 14,764. Medical certifi- 
cates refused to children of proper age, 14,764-766. 
Test examination of children previous to employment, 
half-time and full time, approved, 14,770-771.  Peti- 
tion referred to, 14,776-779. 


POPPLETON, Dr. JOE, Lzxeps; Cerriryine SurRGEON, 
Braprorp. See STEAD, CHARLES. 


POTTER, GEORGE NATHANIEL, Birmincuam; 

BRASSFOUNDER: 

Under the Workshops Act. Carry out some of the 
provisions of the Factory Act, e. g., Saturday half holiday ; 
no overtime except in exceptional times; and have a 
night school. Only employ 48 founders. Consider 
surgeons’ certificates oppressive. Do not allow play on 
Monday afternoons, 5152. Do not require certificates 
under the Workshops Act, 5153. Surgeons’ certificates 
expensive and inaccurate. Object to Good Friday as a 
holiday, 5154. Fix on Easter Monday, 5155. Certificate 
of birth should be produced, and parents required to get 
it, 5157. Holidays, 5158. As fixed by the Factory Acts 
suitable. In favour of the consolidation of the two Acts, 
and assimilation, 5159, Employment of boys.—Not 
employed till 10 years old. Half-timers. If a boy pass 
educational test he should be allowed to work when 12 
years. Act reduced in that respect to 10 instead of 13. 
Prices gone up in consequence of the Acts. Boys of 10 
can be employed “ edging,’ 5160. Can be done by half- 
timers, but men will not employ them, 5161. Considered 
lazy and indifferent to their work. If employed, two sets 
preferred, working, alternate weeks, morning and after- 
noon, 5162, 5163. Unable to work them alternate days, 
5165. Would like half-timers to cease at 12, 5166. Neo 
child should be employed before 10. One uniform stan- 
dard should be fixed, 5168. Employment of children at 
9 or 10 would make every little difference as to the 
amount of its schooling. Certificate (whether surgeon’s 
or birth) should be granted free, and retained by em- 
ployer, 5169; should be durable, 5170; if lost, impose 
a fine. Onus of sending children to school should rest 
with parents, not with employers, 5171-74. Half-time 
boys should work on Saturdays; not alternate, 5175. 
Hours as prescribed in Act of 1874 suitable, 5179. 
Polishing metal.—Fans are not necessary, 5181. Fence 
for machinery not requisite, 5182. Do not work by 
steam power, 5183. Keep no register of age of employés, 
5184. No objection to do so, 5185. Would put up 
notices of hours of work, and holidays, but object to put 
up a public clock, 5186. Do not employ children under 
10, nor under 11 if it can be avoided. Sometiies are 
deceived, 5187. Employ in the mornings, school in 
afternoons, 5188. Not the case generally, 5189. May 
be employed as young persons at 12 if they pass edu- 
cation test, 5191. Subjects of qualification, 5192-94. 
Never been summoned for non-attendance of children at 
school, 5196. Employers obtain weekly certificates as to 
attendance at school, 5198, 5199. 

POTTER, E. C., Mancuestar, and others; Canico 
PRINTERS : 

Are calico printers, and bleachers and dyers as well; 
wish to be left alone; modificaticns in the Act are 
complicated and difficult ; wish the Acts should be made 
distinct and simple, and that all should work under one 
Act; that modifications should be embodied in an Act 
9176-77. Permanent modifications; hours of working 
for women, 9178-83. Uncertainty and inequality of 


POWELL, EDWIN, Hanuey; 


PRESTON, Miss, BrrmrncHamM ; 
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POTTER, Ee C—cont. 

optional modifications, 9184. Facilities given by inspec- 
tors, 9185. Factory Act of 1844 and subsequent Acts 
9186. Scotch bleachworks and English ditto, 9187” 
Printing process ; temperature ; half-timers ; wages, 9188. 
They wish modifications embodied in an Act, 9189, 
Union notion, ‘“‘ Shorter the hours the higher the price of 
** labour,” is a mistake; statistics; hours of work 3 age 
of half-timers, 9190. Coal pits: get the best boys, 9191. 
They wish all to be on the same footing, 9192. Coal 
pits, age at which boys go to, 9193. Half-timers, age and 
value of their labour, wages, 9194. Employment 
healthy; contradicts statement that if hands get less 
hours} they would be satisfied with less wages; hours of 
work, 9195. Competition with other countries; work 
abroad ; statistics. 


DEPUTATION FROM 
CHAMBER OF ComMERCE: See HOLLINS, MICHAEL 


DAINTRY. 


DEPUTATION OF 


Lapiges. See STURGE, Miss. 


PRICE, JOHN, Oup Hix1, and others ; NarsMaKker: 


Employment in the hundred-nail forges. Consider the 
employment of women and children in the manufacture 
of spike and plate or countersunk nails degrading, 
6240-6242. Both should be excluded; about 12 fac- 
tories in Hales Owen district, where there are public- 
houses closely connected with them ; two sorts of nails 
to be manufactured by women, 6243, 6244. More work 
in producing the smaller of the two sorts of nails, 6245. 
Large spike nails are hard work for men, and so are 
unfit for women to make, 6246. It is laborious and 
heavy work; are made both in factories and workshops, 
6247. Many men put their wives, and little boys of 11, 
to shank and manufacture 6, 7, and 8 inch spikes, 6248. 
All men agree that those nails are improper work for 
women, 6250; the generality of men at least; the hus- 
bands ought not to allow it; it is ruining the constitu- 
tion of the women, 6251. The majority of men think it 
most degrading for women to go into either workshops 
or factories to make heavy work, 6252. It is their im- 
providence that has driven them to do it; the women 
would not willingly do it, but where a man goes out 
drinking two or three days he puts his family and wife 
to shank and head and manufacture these nails while he 
lives on their industry, 6253. It is, to a great extent, 
too much the rule, 6254. They suffer bodily from this 
hard work, 6255. It weakens their constitutions and at 
the same time deprives men of their proper labour; men 
are now unemployed in consequence, 6256, 6257, 6263. 
While women will work the men will not do the work 
they should in many cases, 6258, 6261. Women should 
mind their own section of labour, 6259. Plenty of work 
for men, but women deprive them of it, 6260. Because 
they manufacture men’s work, 6262. If every section 
of the trade would mind its own part, there would be 
plenty of work, 6264. Women cannot beat the men at 
making these nails, 6265. But they do by competition ; 
they would manufacture in a factory a humble 5-inch 
spike for ls. 3d. and 2d. for fire; there is about 35 to 40 
per cent. between what the master pays for the work; a 
woman will actually cut out a man working in his own 
smithy, 6266. Therefore, men think this work degrading, 
and that it should be stopped, 6267. Men get the same 
price as women for the same work working in factories, 
6268. Would not go to the same factory where women 
and children could manufacture them, 6269. Women’s 
labour should not be abolished altogether in the nail 
trade; no children should be put to work until 10 years 
of age; boy only gets an imperfect education as a half- 
timer up to 13 years; boys and girls should not work 
later than 6, so as to allow them to go to a night school; 
adult labour by nailmakers should be confined between 
6and8,6270. Full time should begin between 13 and 16, 
6271. Truck system carried on in Rowley to some 
extent, 6272. Employers do not do it directly but in- 
directly, 6273. Patronising public-houses to a certain 
extent is a condition of getting work, 6274. No deduc- 
tions from earnings; does his own carriage, which costs 
him 6d. a cwt., 6276. 

Has had to resort to women’s work in consequence of 
women doing his work; thinks it unreasonable 5 men 
suffer in consequence ; little boys are being put to sharpen 
nails, and the employer has been summoned; one boy is 
a regular cripple in consequence, 6277. Has been em- 
ployed at it nearly 18 months and he is not yet 11 years 
old, 6278. No woman ought to make above a 2-inch 
countersunk clout; men put women to the work of 
making large nails and they scamp about; truck is car- 
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PRICE, J.—cont. 
ried on in beer and vegetables; half day’s work when 
taken to the factory weighs 3b. less than a woman ex- 
pects, 6279. In bad times unless they go into the beer- 
house they get no work, 6280. Nothing of the sort at 
Sedgley amongst the masters, nor in other places, 6281. 
Boy seen running about the street with nothing but 
trousers and shoes on, so hot from work, 6282. ould 
be better off if masters would cart their iron, &c., 6284. 
Would not think it exorbitant if chargea 2d. a ewt., 
6285. All agreed to shorten the hours of labour, 6288. 
The majority of men attended the meeting, 6289. Fathers 
of families, no females, 6290. Women agree also, 6291. 
Ten years quite young enough for any child to commence 
work, 6292; be a half-timer at school till 13, 6293. 
Educational test desirable in time, 6294, 9295. Habits 
of the nailmakers have improved of late, 6296. Less 
overtime worked now, 6297. Attribute it to the law, 
6298. Women do make large nails, and do men’s work, 


which is injurious to trade; women not allowed in the ° 


Lye to make nails so large as in other districts, 6299. 
Detrimental to the health of women to make such large 
nails; know of several women who are leaving their 
employment on that account; one has been in hospital 
lame, 6300. In raising the Oliver for spike nails a woman 
has to put a pressure upon her foot of 56 lbs., 6301. 
Make two or three strokes for each spike, 6302. A 
man can make a couple of bundles a day, 6305. Five or 
six to the pound; two bundles weighs 54]bs.; with 
three to the pound it would be 108 lbs., 6306. Great 
majority of husbands and fathers in the trade are in 
favour of restricted hours, 6307. All belong to trades 
unions; think boys should be allowed to commence full 
time as small nailmakers at 10 years as the work is very 
light, and would do no more harm than if the boys were 
running about doing nothing; they could go to a night 
school; the bulk of the nailmakers have large families ; 
one boy is known who began work at too early an age 
and is crippled from making horse nails, 6308. A num- 
ber of women are employed making gas-holder rivets ; 
the size they make should be restricted to the smallest ; 
it is fearfully heavy work ;. women have to heat irons for 
their husbands; the fire being as hot as a puddling fur- 
nace, 6309. Women should not be allowed to do it, 6310. 
If not prevented it is a habit that will spread; women 
suffer from it, 6311, 6312. Children should pass an 
educational standard before commencing work at 10, 
both boys and girls, 6313, 6314. 


PRIEST, MARK, Briston; CHain MANUFACTURER: 


Carry on business at Bread Street, St. Philips, Bristol, 
14,012; and have a chain manufacturing workshop, 
14,013, 14,045. Have not for many years employed 
females, who should be restricted from working at 
chains, except the small sizes, 14,014, 14,037—-043 ; three- 
eighths of an inch the largest size chain for a strong 
woman to*make, 14;017-018. Cannot say that such 
women are more immoral than those otherwise employed, 
14,040-043. The employment of women reduces the 
value of wages, 14,044. There is difficulty in getting 
lads above 13 to follow this trade; cannot do much good 
with half-timers ; suggest that children of 12 years should 
be allowed to work eight hours a day, which would suit 
the wants of the trade. A lad works six and a half hours 
up to 13, and then goes to 103 hours, 14,014. The interval 
of five years from 8 to 13 is too great, 14,015; 10 would 
be early enough for our purposes, they should work full 
time at 14, 14,016. It would be undesirable to place 
workshops under the Factory Acts, 14,018 ; do not say it 
would be wrong to confine them to certain hours, but it 
would be wrong to apply other restrictions, such as 
getting certificate of age and medical certificate to work- 
shops, 14,019; it would not be a hardship if parent 
obliged to furnish certificate of child and to show that 
child had passed doctor once'for all, if all done for Is. 6d., 
or if before child employed for first time it should 
be obliged to bring birth certificate and be passed by 
doctor, 14,021. In our trade people prefer to work 
morning and evening and rest two or three hours in 
middle of day, 14,022. Would limit hours of labour for 
children to eight, say, from 8 till 12, and from 1 til 5, 
14,023; it would not be a hardship if restricted from 
working them after 7in the evening, 14,024. Factory 
Act not generally understood in workshops, 14,025-027. 
Children of 12 years of age should be allowed to work 
eight: hours, 14,027. Difficulty of working with half- 
timers without two relays, 14,028; and two relays not 
conyenient, 14,029. Want boys of 12 to assist men in 
working chains, in blowing their bellows, fetching their 
fuel and water, and waiting on them, 14,032-035; do 
not employ them in making the chains, 14,036. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


PRIESTMAN, Miss, Bristoi; DepuraTion FROM THE 
NationaL UNION oF WorKING Women. See 
GREENWELL, ALAN. 


PULLAN, GEORGE HENRY, Suurrieup; Scueo.- 


MASTER: 


Master of St. Silas’ Schools, 12,4263 which are Church 
of England schools, 12,427. There ave 1,165 children on 
the school roll, 12,428; and the average attendance is 
about 720, 12,429. Attribute the difference between the 
number on the roll and the children principally to the 
irregularity of attendance, but also to the names of those 
who have during the quarter not being taken off till the 
quarter’s end, and to the half-timers, who number about 
80, 12,430-432. The half-timers are on the half-day 
system, 12,436; there are none on the alternate day 
system, 12,437; they do not keep up with the work of 
the school; they rather go backward; work and school 
together on the same day are unfavourable to the educa- 
tion of children, 12,433-438. If the age for commencing 
work were raised, the children would have a better 
grounding, 12,439. Do not object to returning the 
number of hours a child has attended, 12,441-444 ; am 
assisted by the pupil teachers, 12,445. All half-time 
Tae should be certified by inspectors of factories, 


PULLAR, J. F., Guascow; Master Garment Dyer. 


See PULLAR, R. 


PULLAR, R., Guaseow, pik others; Master GARMENT 


Dyers: 


A memorial on behalf of garment dyers of Scotland 
handed in and read, 15,837. Petitioners memorialize 
Home Secretary that the provisions of the Factory Act 
requiring sacramental fast days in Scotland is injurious 
to the garment dyeing trade ; express willingness to grant 
two days in place of each fast day, if the observance of 
fast-day holiday is made permissive and. not obligatory ; 
desire a clause in the new Factory Bill, making work on 
local fast days lawful, 15,838. Explained that most 
garment dyers do busines, outside the jcircle of their 
locality; 15,839. Difference between Good Friday and 
the Scotch fast day; the former is universal and fixed, 
the latter local and variable, 15,840.. Would meet con- 
scientious objections of workpeople with a conseience 
clause, 18,841-843, 15,846. The workpeople prefer the 
regular course in place of being compelled to force through 
the work, 15,844. The proposed holiday would be in 
July or August, when stoppage of water takes place for 
repairs, 15,847. Number of hands employed, 15,847a- 
848. Overtime; a permanent modification permitting 
working overtime when necessary requested by the trade ; 
reasons why requested, 15,848a—855. Amount of modi- 
fications as granted by inspector, two months in spring, 
and two in autumn, making together 96 days; meal 
times during these 14 hours; 15,859-865. Amount of 
modification requested under the new Act; three months 
in spring, two in summer, and three in autumn and winter ; 
if granted would necessitate readjustment of working 
hours, 15,856-858. 


PURDON, Dr. CHARLES, Beurasr; Crrrrryine 


SURGEON: 


Has been 10 years certifying surgeon in Belfast; has 
paid much attention to the sanitation of places of em-~- 
ployment ; several years ago he received a circular as to 
how he should attend to the works and sanitary measures 
(contents of circular); he has followed out the imstruc- 
tions therein contained as well as his means would allow 
him, 17,619-620. Statistics of flax manufacture; it 
appears that the conditions of life of the factory popula- 
tion are unfavourable to long life and health, 17,621—625. 
Sickness and mortality has béen greatest in factories 
where there is great dust; wet spinning; carding ; 
statistics of ages of people employed, 17,626—645 ; is not 
acquainted with bleachworks, 17,646. Education of 

“children is comparatively low; statistics thereof with 
respect to factory classes, 17,649; were taken two or 
three years ago; 17,650, Education of other classes ; 
tobacco manufacturers, educational condition is very 
low; they are taken from a very low class; sinee the 
Factory Extension Act has come in force a better class of 
boys has been taken; in some tobacco manufactories 
they employ females only, and their education is superior 
to what it was, 17,652. Knows nothing of the state of 
bakehouses, 17,653. Many children are brought to be 
passed for employment under the legal age ; statistics of 
numbers, &c., 17,654. Parents try to get their ehildrerf 
to work before they are legally or physically fit, also 
before they have received any education, 17,655-656. 

“Thinks the indirect compulsion of requiring either a 
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PURDON, Dr. C.—cont. 

certain standard or a certain amount of school attendance 
before first employment would induce parents to send 
their children to school; children injured by tea and 
opium; physical development not so good as in Eng- 
land; factory children are gradually deteriorating; a 
child 11 or 12 does not look more than 8 or 10, and so 
on ; teeth decay ; attributes this to drunken parents, bad 
nourishment, &c.; sale of soothing syrups, &c. enor- 
mous and increasing; chewing tobacco; bad house 
accommodation; drunkenness increasing, especially 
among females; Saturday half-holiday a curse, instead 
of a boon; greater pay and shorter hours; educational 
state is very bad; ditto physical state; certificates of 
birth should be countersigned by certifying surgeon ; on 
a fresh engagement there should be a fresh medical in- 
spection, as well as periodical ones ; vaccination ; school- 
rooms should have more air; gymnasium; workshops, 
bakehouses, &c. should be placed under the Factory Act ; 
small-pox (return with regard to handed in); vaccina- 
tion should be made a condition of employment, 
17,657-658. Statistics as to small-pox; carrying out 
vaccination ; majority of cases were adults, 17,659-661. 
Employment of children in tobacco factories not un- 
healthy, 17,662-665. Printers’ shops unhealthy, espe- 
cially night work; hot rooms; some well ventilated, 
some badly, 17,666-669. Has made statement as to 
factory population deteriorating from his own knowledge, 
not from ‘statistics ; statistics of mortality, &c., 17,666- 
685. Educational condition of people; system of pay- 
ment by results; general education ; large numbers at 
school; not increasing, 17,686-691. If Factory Act were 
extended to workshops, how would children working in 
workshops in country districts obtain surgical certifi- 
cates? witness cannot say; discussion on the subject; 
price of the certificates; thinks a small occupier would 
be willing to employ a child that was unfit to do the 
work, 17,692-710. Remuneration of certifying surgeon ; 
ditto of dispensary doctor, 17,711-715, “ State of Educa- 
tion in Belfast” (witness hands in paper on); return 
shows a favourable state of education among trades other 
than textile, except tobacco; longevity of people in 
textile employments ; averages, 17,716-720. 


R. 


RANKIN, HUGH, Beurast; Operative BLEACHER. 
See SHAW, JOHN. 


RAWLINSON, WILLIAM, Brisro.L; 
FACTURER: 

Owner of the Taunton silk mills, 13,509; considers 
the privilege at present given to children between 11 
and 13 working whole time in silk throwing necessary 
for the business, 13,510-513. The business is an easy 
labour for children, 13,514; work 10 hours a day, 
and from half-past 6 until half-past 1 on Saturday, 
13,5163 fears the restriction will in time work trade out 
of country, 13,517, Has not reduced wages in conse- 
quence of the shortening of the hours by the Act of 1874, 
13,518-519. In silk trade essential that persons should 
learn as early as possible, and unless they commence 
before 18 or 14 will not make skilful hands, 13,520; 
unfair to work above the level of the factory line, that 
there should be smaller houses competing with them with 
much greater facilities, 13,525; they ought to be placed 
“on a fairer level, 13,525; have no avorkshops attached to 
the factory, 13,528; do not wish that children should 
be employed as fuli timers at 11 without the examination, 
13,529-530. Workshop Regulation Act in many places 
a dead letter, 13,531; impossible for inspectors to look 
after them properly, or to enforce the Act, 13,534-539, 
Great danger of foreign competition, 13,540; the foreign 
throwster gets so much less wages that parties can send 
silk from England to the Continent, get it back again, 
paying all the costs of carriage, and get it done cheaper 
than he could in England, 13,541-542 ; and the practice 
of doing so is increasing very much, 13,543. If Acts were 
harmonised, it would be easier for employers and in- 
spectors to enforce them, 13,545-546, We wish to have 
children full timers two years earlier than in other trades, 
13,546-547 ; not injurious to their health, 13,548. A 
compulsory Education Act would be of assistance, 13,550 ; 
no school board in the district, 13,551. Employ about 
20 half-timers, 13,552, 13,554-555; beginning to employ 
them at the age of nine years, 13,553; difficulty in em- 
ploying them a, year or two later upon the half-time 
system, 13,556-557. 


BAVEY, JAMES, BirminGuam; Work1NG Prinren. 
“See COOKSON, Joun. 


Sinx MANv- 


REDGRAVE, ALEXANDER, Lonpon; Inspector oF 


FACTORIES! 


STATEMENT OF THE EXISTING Law, 1-62, Ip- 
spector of Factories from 1852; in the Department from 
1844, 1, 2. Enumeration of Acts administered by 
staff, 3-5. Industries controlled by the several Acts, 6 
Definition of children and young persons, 7. Returns 
promised of factories, workshops, and persons em- 
ployed, 8-11. Exceptions and modifications allowed 
in various trades, 12-16. Seats of principal industries, 
arranged by counties, 17-25. ‘Trades not under the 
Acts, 26-34; slate quarries, 27; bakehouses, 33. 


- Registers, 35, 36. Notices, 37, 38. Certificates, surgi- 


eal, 39, 40; of school attendance, 41-45, 
labour, 46. Lost time, 47. Saturday half-holiday, 
46, 48,49. Hours of rest, 50. Hours of beginning 
and leaving off work, 46, 51, 52. Holidays, 53. 
Next year schools must be efficient to give certificates, 
54, 90. Temporary relaxations of minimum age for 
work, 55, 56. Sanitary provisions, fencing machinery, 
reporting of accidents, cleanliness, 57-61; very little 
difficuity in enforcing them, 62. 

THE InspEecTiING Starr AND ADMINISTRATION, 
114-136, 473-517. It consists of 4 assistant inspectors, 
38 sub-inspectors, and 11] junior sub-inspectors, 114; the 
assistants (2) were appointed upon the passing of the 
Act of 1867, 473; 2 more assistants and 8 sub-inspectors 
upon the workshops being placed under the office, 115, 
116, 473; the number is limited: all new appointments 
are of juniors attached to sub-inspectors, learners, 473, 
474. he assistant inspectors lighten the work of the 
inspectors, 475; they should reside at head quarters, 
476-482; the inspectors have ceased to inspect, 475. 
The staff is sufficient upon the whole, 117-128, 482, 485 ; 
it is unnecessary to visit every workshop once a year, 
119; only a tithe require more than one visit, 124; there 
is sufficient visitation in my district, 482, 485; there is 
a yearly inspection wherever children are employed, 127. 
Vhe work will tend to diminish, 482; school boards 
will lighten it, 452-484. The law is obeyed well, 128, 
190; in London, and specially in the summer trades, 
there is no overwork, 128; in millinery it is an exception, 
128, 516, 517; entirely stopped, 129; in the country, in 
workshops, they sometimes overwork, 128, 129. Diffi- 
culty of enforcing the law in workshops due more to the 
imperfections of the Act than to any deficiency in the 
staff, 486-490 ; an inferior class of sub-inspectors, local 
officers, disapproved, 491-496; inspectors should be 
advisers, not policemen, 495; never knew a man of that 
class refuse a tip, 496, 505-510. Procedure information, 
131, 133; no difficulty in obtaining convictions, 132; 
uniformity of penalty recommended, 134-136, We 
depend much on volunteer information, 497-499, 504 ; 
and on the growth of public opinion more than ona 
regular system of espionage, 503. There is a growing 
willingness on the part of employers and employed to 
keep the law, 62, 514. Only the worst and clearest 
cases are prosecuted, 490,515. Dressmakers and printers 
are specially visited at busy times, 516, 517. 

Crrtriryine Surcrons, 39, 40, 143-158, 519-536. 
Existing law, 39, 40; duties of surgeons certifying, 
519-523; the certificate is of age, strength, and capacity 
to labour, 40, 520-523; may be given at the establish- 
ment or at the house of the certifying surgeon, 524 - 
personation guarded against, 525-532. Fees; memo- 
randum of inspectors, fixing them at 6d. for small work- 
shops, 527; generally paid by employer, 539. Certificate 
should be property of the child, might be kept by em- 
ployer, 153-156, 531, 532; need not be renewed on 
change of employment, 422, 423, 532. Danger of per- 
sonation small, 157, 158. Certificates of birth might be ~ 
substituted in case of young persons, 143-152; and in 
small establishments by special leave, 528, 529; are 
more trustworthy in cases of doubt, 533, 534; are gene- 
rally obtainable, 535, 536, 538; in small places would be 
cheaper, in large dearer, than those of the surgeon, under 
the present system, 537. 

Resuutts or Facrory LecisuaArion, 63-85, Im- 
provement in condition of workpeople; in dressmaking, 
63, 516-518; in lucifer match making, 64; in bleaching 
in Scotland, 64. Saw grinding, 65; difficulties with the 
artizan-employer class in Sheffield, 65-69. Cartridge 
manufactories, 70. Evasions not due to inequalities in 
the Acts, but rather to people wanting to work over- 
time, 71; in the millinery trade, by taking work home, 
decreasing, 518. Competition of unregulated with re- 
gulated employments; as a rule, children will follow 
higher wages, and so to factories in preference to work- 
shops, 72; occasionally the reverse is the case, 78; com- 
plaints are made that children go to agriculture who 
would otherwise have been in factories or workshops, 
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and attending school, 73, 81; the brickfields draw them 
from the paper mills, straw plait work, or pillow lace 
making, 74-76; and agriculture from the brickfields, Te 
The Agricultural Children’s Act has had little or no 
effect as yet, 82, 83, Children leave agriculture for fac- 
tories so soon as they can work full time, 84, 85. 
Grievances AND ANnomMaALIES, 137-198. None 
arising from Act of 1874, except abolition of recovery of 
lost time in water mills, 137. A grievance exists in 
hosiery, &c. warehouses connected with factories as 
against similar establishments which are workshops, 137, 
138. Anomalies as to hours between which work is 
permitted, 138-142; the better class of women_prefer 
coming late, 139; nobody should work after 8, 141, 
167; the hours in workshops generally from 8 to 8 or 
9 to 9, 142; workshops and factories ought to be assimi- 
lated in this respect, 165-167. The rule of the Act of 
1874 recommended with modifications as in the Act of 
1867, 168-171. Anomaly as to certificates; none re- 
quired under Workshops Act, 142. As to definition of 
factory ; employers will limit their hours to 48 in order 
to escape the Factory Act, 159. As between printing 
and lithography, 160, 161. Generally, as between work- 
shops and factories, 162-164. The line of 50 hands 
should be abolished, 172-175. Workshops must have a 
special definition and some concessions, 176, Wie 
Anomaly as to penalties, as between factories and work- 
shops, 179, 180. Costs, 180, 181. Grievances are 
principally concerned with hours of labour, ages of 
children, and school attendance, and chiefly caused by 
anomalies in the law; if Workshops Act were repealed 
more than half would vanish, 182. Grievances of em- 
ployers, 183-189; no complaints of the limitation of 
hours of work of women, 189; the settled legislation is 
heartily accepted, 190, 191. Grievance of fire-brick 
makers ; should oppose reduction of age of women em- 
ployed, 178. Grievances of workpeople; they do not 
desire stricter ‘regulations, 192, 193, 199, 204; except 
bleachers in Scotland, who want the Act of 1874, 194, 
205. Scottish bleaching is different from and_ less 
healthy than English, 195-198. Strong feeling against 
restriction on age of children under Act of 1874, 201. 
In factories under Act of 1867, for men, the hours of 
work have been reduced by agreement, 202; for women, 
legislation is necessary, and desired by themselves, 202, 
203. b, 
Worksnops AND THE Worxsuoprs Act, 65, 64; 74, 
75; 93-97; 103-106; 111, 1138; 115-130; 132, 136; 
159 ; 172; 177; 179-181; 182, 183; 256; 261-322 ; 382- 
394; 486-490; 500-502; 511-513. The “ occupier ” is 
taken to be the person rated for the premises; no diffi- 
culty has arisen from the absence of definition, 264. 
Children under 10 should be excluded, as in. factories, 
and with the same exceptions, 280, 281. The hours of 
employment of children should be assimilated to those in 
the Factory Acts, say that of 1864, 281-283. The hours 
of work for young persons should be assimilated to those 
of the Factory Act of 1867, 283. Prohibition of Sunday 
labour should be confirmed; it is omitted in the early 
Factory Acts, 283, 284. As to the Saturday half-holiday, 
the exception of workshops employing five hands and 
under should be abolished, 48, 49, 283, 285-287 ; as 
another day can be substituted, 288, 289; the applica- 
tion of this exception to Sunday labour has never been 
suggested, 284, 288. The sanitary provision for putting 
up fans is sufficient, 291; but the powers of inspectors 
in sanitary matters should be assimilated to those under 
the Factory Acts, 303, 304. Right of entry of inspec- 
tors should be established, 292; without the necessity of 
proving that the shop is at work, 292, 293, 500; even in 
the case of dwelling-houses, 501, 502; but not power of 
convicting, without proving actual work, 294-300, 492, 
511-513. Definition of obstructing an inspector should 
be supplied, as in Factory Acts, 301, 302. School 
attendance should be as in factories, 93, 96, 97, 256, 
305-314 ; both as to regularity, 309, 313; and the class of 
school attended, 309, 312, 322-326. The responsibility 
for attendance is rigidly placed on parent and occupier, 
315, 316. Change or intermission of employment might 
cause a prosecution to fail, 317 ; such cases never tried, 
318. Modified penalties are generally inflicted, 319. 
The requirement of a certificate of attendance only after 
14 days at work is indefensible, 320-322, and the form is 
valueless ; we use that in the Factory Acts, 353, 354. 
Power to deduct: school fee from child’s wages should be 
continued, 322; nosurgical is required, 382 ; no obliga- 
tion to hang up rules and notice of hours, or fix a clock, 
383, 384. Forms of notice are sent to each workshop ; 
but this is not prescribed by law, 385. 
Mopiricarions AND Excrrrions, 12-16; 386- 
423; 560. The general modification as to young persons 


working 72 days overtime approved, but not after 
10 p.m., 386-388. Trades in which it has been granted, 
388, 389. That for night work in water mills, &c., is 
not necessary for workshops and letterpress printers; 
necessary for blast furnaces und iron mills, 390, 409; but 
16 would be better than 13, 390-393. Exception of 
young persons employed day and night turns from 
Saturday half-holiday approved, 393. Exception as to 
young persons not exceeding eight hours’ work a day un- 
necessary, 393. Series of exceptions which the Secretary 
of State may authorise approved, 394. The Jews’ Act 
approved, 395, 396. In the Factory Act, 1867, approves 
the clauses that lime washing shall not be compulsory ; 
that factories shall not be overcrowded ; that the limiting 
powers of labour may be 7 or 8 a.m.and p.m., 397. 
The provisions for fencing machinery, 399, 400; the 
clause in favour of bookbinders, 400-405 ; with restric- 
tions, 401-405; that for registering overtime, 406; for 
variation of meal hours in continuous processes, 406, 407; 
except as to the general provision for extension, 408 ; 
approves that for 30 minutes extra in incomplete pro- 
cesses, 409; the 48 hours’ clause for reports of accidents, 
409 ; that as to lability of under masters, and generally 
all those approved above for workshops, 397, 409, 417, 
422, 423. Disapproves of both the printers’ special 
clauses, except as to male young persons of 16 on great 
emergencies, 400. The lost time provision in glass 
works, 409 ; and the power to the Secretary of State to 
modify provisions for fencing machinery, 420-422. The 
sanitary measures of this Act should be extended to 
textiles, 398. The modification for glass making should 
be considered, perhaps only granted exceptionally, 409- 
416. ‘The doubt as to Good Friday and Christmas Day 
labour should be settled, 417; recommends that they 
should be holidays, 418-420. The provision as to per- 
manence of surgical certificates should be superseded by 
a different arrangement. 422, 423. Under the Act of 
1870, bleachers have a special privilege of recovering lost 
time, because they work only to order, 560. 

EXTENSION oF LEGISLATION TO NEW OccUPaA- 
TIONS AND ConpiTions, 79, 80; 426-449; 540-556. 
Hardly ‘any employments remain unregulated, 426; 
agriculture and quarries, 79; there are few canal boat 
caravans in this district, 80. It is practically impossible 
to interfere with women in retail shops, 427-434 ; im- 
portance of Saturday evening trade, 427. Children in 
shops, errand boys, news boys, cannot be followed up, 
435-440, 462-464; they must be left to the school 
boards, 465-469. Difficulty of enforcing regulations of 
shops, 428-431, 441, 442; habits of the public must be 
consulted, 427, 434, 441. The work is not excessive, 
427, 432, 443-446. As to children in ‘quarries, we are 
waiting for some legislative enactment, 447. Cannot 
speak as to children in domestic service, 448, 449. As 
to bakehouses, the exemption is unsatisfactory, especially 
in the case of the biscuit manufactories, 261-263, 269 ; 
retail bread bakehouses might remain under the local 
authority, 265; as only employing men, 265-279. 

EXTENSIONS OF LEGISLATION EFFECTED BY THE 
Act or 1874, 7, 37, 43-47, 50-58, 187-260. 

Four principal points.—i. Raising of the age of 
children for first employment from 8 to 10: 
il. Raising of age of young persons for full time 
labour from 13 to 14, with an educational alterna- 
tive: iti, Shortening the hours of labour from 
103 to 10, or from 60 in the week to 563: 
iv. Arrangirfe the meal hours so as to leave only 
43 hours as the maximum spell of work, 205. 

As to i., 7, 187, 188, 200, 201, 221-241, 251-260 
448-468. Anomaly thus introduced, complained of, 
187. Recommends the age of 10 in all descriptions of 
labour, 200, 450-453, 462; agricultural included, 451 ; 
but in occupations of domestic labour, children of eight 
should be allowed to work, 201, 221-240, 251-253, 255. 
Domestic occupations are lace clipping, pillow lace 
making, straw plaiting, lucifer match box making, and 
any trade carried on in a dwelling-house, 201, 227, 233 
251-253, 280, 452, 454; the line might be drawn at four 
or five hands, not at 50, 224, 225; but should rather 
depend upon the nature of the employment, 200, 201 
297, 231-238. Question as to thé Sheffield wheels, 234— 
236. Elasticity must be tolerated, 455,456. Parents 
employing their own children are already liable, 457- 
461. Poverty should be considered, 239, 240, If pre- 
vented working at 8 the children of poor parents would 
under the Agricultural Children’s Act go upon the land, 
240, 260. ‘Taking work home is not common with 
children, 241. 

As to ii., 7, 43-45, 335-338. Standard to be prescribed’ 
from time to time by Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, 44. Must wait for efficient schools ; will pro- 
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bably not come into operation on 1st January next, 336 
-338. 

As to iii., 46,199, 202, 220, 249. No desire for shorter 
hours of Act of 1874 among work-people under other 
Acts, 192, 193, 202-205; except bleachers in Scotland, 
194, 195, 205. There was a special grievance in the 
textile trades. History of the 10 hours’? movement. 
Very few occupations under the Acts of 1864 and 1867 
combine unhealthiness with necessity for close application 
to rapidly moving machinery, which are the true con- 
ditions for limiting the hours of work of young persons, 
205. Only Scottish bleachers and, perhaps, Stafford- 
shire mould runners require the hours shortened, 205, 
206; not lucifer match-makers, 207; fustian cutters, 
207-209; blast furnaces, metal trades generally, india- 
rubber or gutta-percha making, 210; paper or glass 
making, 211-213, 215, 216; but print and dye works 
should form subject of inquiry, 214, 217-220. Every 
trade should have the power of selecting the limits of 
working hours between 6, 7, or 8 a.m. and 6,!7, or 
8 p.m., 249. 

As to iv., 50, 242-250. . No reason for increasing the 
time for meals, but in some cases it is necessary to 
shorten the time worked between meals, 242, 244. In- 
stance in Edinburgh, 242, 243, 245. Objections, ioss due 
to stopping machinery, and to pilfering, as of silk, 246. 
As much work would be done, 247. By an oversight, 
children may be employed in meal hours if otherwise 
than in a manufacturing process, young persons not, 
247. In continuous processes, as print works, bleaching 
and dyeing works, and iron works, the liberty as to 
meal hours should remain, 248, 250. 

Epucation, 7; 41-45; 54; 86-113; 254-260 ; 365- 
381 ; 424; 465-472. Certificates of attendance required 
of children under 13, 41; are trustworthy, except occa- 
sionally in private adventure schools, 86-90, 312; these 
are disappearing, 89. The form in the Workshops Act 
is of no value; we use that for factories, 353, 354; 
simplification recommended, 355; improved form de- 
seribed, 355, 470-472; certificates should not be multi- 
plied, 368. Attendance is required for five days in a 
week, three hours in a day, 41; very few schools are open 
three hours in afternoon, and the Act is evaded, 355; 
“legal attendance,” as under the Elementary Education 
Act, should suffice, 355, 370; in afternoons, in winter 
only, 2} hours are required, 42; under the Workshops 
Act, 10 hours in a week, distributed at parents discre- 
tion, 42; the educational provisions of this Act are of 
no value, 93, 96, 97, 305, 306, 309, 353; are badly con- 
ducted for enforcement, 316-320; the Act was an expe- 
riment, 321, 322; it should be assimilated to the Factory 
Acts in respect of half-time regulations, 256, 305, 306, 
314, 320, 321, 353. | In Sheffield the Act at first drew 
children out of employment, 103; a considerable number 
are now going to school under it, 106. In straw plaiting 
districts, to enforce it would drive parents into the work- 
house, 108; it has sent many children to school, and 
inflicted some hardship, on keepers of straw plait schools 
and parents, 111, 113; the plait schools are too small, 
113; attempts have been made to combine plaiting with 
elementary instruction, 112. Schools are insufficient 
in this district, 107-109. The Act may be utilised 
under the school board officers, 104,105. As between 
the half day and alternate day systems, the former is 
most prevalent, and is of much greater educational value ; 
the latter is but when children live far from the factory, 
or are engaged in dirty work, 98, 99, 307; one of these 
can be applied to all workshops, 308. ‘The results of 
the half-time system are satisfactory as regards regularity 
of attendance, duration of school age, and discipline ; 
more so than in full time education, 91; the disadvantage 
is when children do not go to school till they reach half- 
time age, 91, 259, 362; that is decreasing, 92, 100-102; 
schoolmasters object to half-timers, as being of non- 
independent habits, 91, 94, 95, 310; especially from work- 
shops, 313. Public elementary schools ave not allowed 
to decline half-timers, unless full, 325. For all half- 
timers, the school should be certified efficient, as under the 
Act of 1874, 54, 323, 324; this must exist till efficient 
schools are supplied, 324-326. In principle, approves of 
an edueational standard for children before going to 
work, 254, 257, 340, 424; it must be very low, 258, 340; 
in practice, doubts the possibility, 254, 257, 341, 424. In 
mines, it has been tried and abandoned, 379, 424; must 
wait for efficient schools, 341, 342, 375; would operate 
inequitably as between workers and non-workers, 343, 349, 
356-358, 364-366, 375-380. The objection is not so 
great to requiring a certain amount of attendance, 359- 
361, 367; especially if gradually introduced, 367 ; has 
been abandoned in mines, 424. Certificates should not 
be multiplied, 368. Direct compulsion for all antici- 
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pated, 339, 343, 346, 358, 363, 374, 381; it is the rule in 
Germany, 369 ; it would meet the whole difficulty, 110, 
373. When compulsion is general, the half-time system 
will be a relaxation : at present it is a restriction, 327— 
330, 347, 356, 357, 359, 360. In Scotland they are try- 
ing to enforce full time school attendance on all, 331; 
the half-time system has never obtained them, 332-334 ; 
the number is increasing now, 334. In agriculture, 
children may be employed at eight, 260, 350; very few 
are employed so young, 350-352 ; the factory rule as to 
age could be applied, but not the half-time system, 371 ; 
the condition of attendance may succeed, 372, 373. 
The age is fixed at 10 for field gangs, 373. Errand boys 
are looked after by the school board, 465; the boards can 
give permission for half-time schooling independently, 
466, 467; in London a standard is required, 467 ; this 
should be generally enforced, 468. For full-timers, the 
educational alternative at 13 must wait for efficient 
schools ; it cannot come into operation just yet, 335— 
338, 342. It is questionable if school attendance should 
be enforced after 13, 469. 

Sanrratron, 35, 57-69, 130, 205, 291, 397-405, 409- 
416, 420-422, 540-556. Lime washing, 35, 397, 398 ; 
should not be compulsory on factories under Act of 1867, 
397; other regulations for cleanliness, 59-61; should 
be extended to textiles, 398; the Health of Towns Act 
excepts factories and workshops from regulations as to 
nuisances, 59, 398. Overcrowding, 397; fans in grind- 
ing, 65-69, 291; fencing machinery, 57, 420-422, Re- 
porting of accidents, 57, 58. Insanitary condition, 
joined with continuous application to rapidly moving 
machinery, are the proper conditions for shortening hours, 
205. Great heat in potteries, 205, 206; in glass works, 
216. Long hours: in bookbinding, 400, 402-405 ; 
night work : in glass works, 414,415; should be pro- 
hibited for boys in paper mills under 6, 416; child- 
bearing women: regulation of times for returning to 
work desirable but impracticable, 540-547 ; difficulties 
of fixing responsibility on employer, 541-547 ; case of 
miscarriages, 551; of unmarried mothers, 556. The mis- 
chief is not frequent, 553-555. Six weeks has been 
suggested, 552. Sanitary regulations willingly complied 
with, 62. Great improvements visible; examples, 63- 
64, 128; in workshops, 130. 


Further examined, 


In reference to complaints at Blairgowrie of the aboli- 
tion of modification based on loss of time from drought 
or flood; thinks that the recovery of lost time in water- 
mills is carried out now upon a very different principle 
from that intended by the Factory Act, 3747. Factory 
Acts never intended that the recovery was to take place 
as aregular system because the water had been impounded 
higher up stream, 3747. Legislature meant to afford a 
relief from accidental stoppages arising from natural 
causes, 3747 ; but the recovery of lost time has developed 
into a regular system of working night and day, 3747; 
running at night because of stoppage above stream 
never contemplated by 33rd, 34th sections of the Factory 
Act, 3747. Illustration in point of immorality arising ; 
Mr. Saunders admitted night work conducive to 
immorality ; and, by way of extenuation, said he kept 
the girl liable to temptation away at night and only put on 
the older and hardened women, 3747. Commission must 
not look at Blairgowrie alone, but at places in Scotland 
and England where at great expense steam is employed 
to counteract the difficulty, 3747. Deanstone and Catrine 
mills, among the largest in Scotland, do not suffer because 
they have steam; same as Blantyre, 3748. Coal got by 
railway at Blairgowrie as easy as at Stanley, 3749. The 
irregularity of the system bad for both operatives and 
masters ; it is as if operatives worked all day; they come 
at 6, water is impounded; they hang about, say five 
hours, and then work, which is equal to 15 hours, though 
only work actually 10, 3749. If abolition of modification 
compels large manufacturers to put up steam, water will 
be allowed to come down to smaller mills, who will 
therefore not suffer much, 3750. Small millowners 
running half the year, perhaps, do not know of the 
change in the law; but no great injury, as they do not 
work half the year round as it is; 7.e. mills doing country 
work, 3751. Difficult to say whether use of privilege has 
led to evasion by working overtime, because difficult to 
ascertain what time they do work, 3752; to work over- 
time an hour a day during following six months must 
give notice to inspector, but to recover time lost during 
day no notice required, and this leads to evasion mostly 
in Scotland, steam being used in England; the Irish mills 
always work as they choose, 3752. Only strong ground 
water-mills have is the back water from flood, but when 
plenty of water have little cause for complaint, 3752; the 
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abolition will fall heavily on those tfoulited with: back 


water, 3753. Would not grant relaxation without further 
inquiry, 3754. | Against loss of time from flood must be 
put exceeding economy compared with steam, 3755; has 
had no representations from water-power mills in his’ dis- 
trict, 3756. Most mills in Yorkshire and Derbyshire have 
steam-power and lose no time, 3757 ; at Belper the same, 
3758; water-mill operatives, socially speaking, similar to 
others, 3759; naturally operatives are opposed to restric- 
tion, because mills generally in an isolated position round 
which, if a large mill, a small village collects; at Belper 
and elsewhere village entirely dependent on mill, as: de- 
sires rate of wages kept up, 3760. If at Blairgowrie most 
millowners afford hands cheap house accommodation and 
gardens, it is that they want to attract hands; as; tothe 
superiority of the operatives as a class has not noticed it, 
3761 ; doubtful whether restriction will close: the mills ; 
or that anything will do that, 3762. . Employés mai be 
unanimous in wishing to keep same rate of wages, but 
equally so to have steam-power and regular work, 3763. 
As to stoppage of 21 days per. year, at. an average of four 
hours per week, through ‘flood at Stanley ‘cannot under- 
stand it, since has only heard.of.a‘stoppage of two days 
at a time at Bonnington, 3755-64.) 0 “Even as) an average 
a flood does not occur more than once in three months ; 
it is heavy downfall. of rain, not° ordinary ‘rise of*river, 
that occasions back water, 3765;. Will notiaccept Blair- 
gowrie as an ‘illustration of unanimity of feeling of em- 
ployers: and employed against restriction, because, Mr. 
Saunders’ evidence as to immorality produced is an oyer- 
powering reason ‘why night work should be prohibited, 
3766. ‘The reason of immorality is| that supervision less 
at night than during ‘day; it.is favoured by darkness or 
partial illumination, 37685 the light different from that 
of day, 3769; when ‘heetling in ‘bleachworks was held 
not under Factories Act, a special Bill: to prevent night 
work was introduced by Mr. Baxter, M.P., in \conse- 
quence of gross immorality, 3764; speaks of heetling, not 
bleaching; when Bill was introduced in 1863, the Bleach- 
work Act had passed in 1860, as Renfrewshire andi Ayr- 
shire bleachfields were under Factory Act restrictions, 
3770. No doubt, during winter, they. work) part of the 
night m all factories, but'is speaking not ‘of ordimary 
paid night work, which is not long, but double shift) all 
night work like at Blairgowrie, 3771-72 ; does not equally 
object to one hour a day, 3773. As to Mr. Saunders’ 
suggestion of allowing overtime for flood nof after9 p.m., 
depends when work to begin; understood it would:be at 
4a.m., 3774; also “ during drought by relays of a single 
“ set of hands between 3 a.m. and 10 p.m; and on 
“* Saturdays no overtime after 2 p.m.” © Objects’ to any 
recovery at a greater ratio than under Act of 1867, viz., 
one hour per day ; no’work before regular hour of begin- 
ning, 3775. Asto stoppage of that hour next Ist January, 
some modification of section 33: might be continued, 
3776-77; that hour covers both too much and too little 
water; recovery of lost time on night of day in which 
lost highly objectionable, 3778; before expressing an 
opinion as means taken to meet the deficiency would like 
evidence of'a few gentlemen who have water-power, 3780. 
Ts aware that two such came to Dundee’ Chamber of 
Commerce as’ representatives, and that the Blairgowrie 
mills are in severe competition with the Dundee mills, 
3780-81. Has. not much faith in’ statement: that it is 
only by severe economy by use of water that Blairgowrie 
can compete with Dundee, and could not compete. if 
obliged to use steam-power, because same thing occurred 
in England in ‘regard to ‘cotton-mills; steam-power had 
to be met with steam-power; people at Blairgowrie’ are in 
the same position, 3782; cotton-mills have certainly put 


up steam to compete with large mills, witness Todmorden - 
Valley, 3783. Water is the auxiliary to steam, mot steam - 


to water, 3783. The restrictions have interfered: with 


manufacture by water-power to a certain extent, 3784; - 


before law was changed representations were certainly 
made by manufacturers, but not much considered as not 
being general, 3785. Has strongly represented. abuses, 
and urged that the power should be taken away, giving 
time to prepare or to make new representations, 3786 ; 
the year and a half of grace, under Act of 1874, would 
have been sufficient to substitute steam if taken advan- 


tage of, 3787) The jute and flaw trade at present de- ; 


pressed, 3788; as to effect of change being that large 
mills would have to alter or add to their machinery while 


small works would shut, it should be borne in:mind, Ist, - 


that if the large mills usé steam, small ones will have 
more water‘ 2nd, that water is lost by 'wheel being over- 
weighted ; owner puts up wheél-estimated for winter flow 
of water; this ought not tobe done without steam auxi- 
liary power, 3789. - From ‘economical’ powet' of -water and 
paying less wages, water ‘mills should ‘be-ableto compete 
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‘with steam mills, 3780, If water mills to work up loss 
of water, steam mills should work up loss by breakage, 
3781, if modification continued to water users, steam 
users would not interfere, 3782.' Has heard no opinion 
from latter, but they certainly did not promote the abo- 
lition, 3794. As regards complaints from artificial florists 
and fancy box-makers, 1st, as to competition of small 
workshops; 2nd, too little overtime, and taking of work 
home, 3/94; thinks that in some trades work certainly 

- taken home, but not frequently, in consequence of de- 
terioration of goods, 3794. Is not prepared:to say that 
- 24 hours generally allowed to:season trades in London is 
too much or too little; that number fixed after consulta- 
tion with different trades, 3794 Probably not much is 
~ethe complaint; 3794; those who complainéd would pro- 
bably have said nothing if the opportunity ofa Commis- 
sion had not been afforded them, 3795. The 96.days too 
much ; was granted to bookbinders, but they never work 
that amount, so wnnecessary to extend it to other trades, 
3796. The .outside: number of times worked. by!book- 
binders ranges from 30 to 48, some perhaps 965. very 
few of the last, 3796-97: Under permanent modification 
of Act of 1871, Secretary of State has unquestionably 
power to. grant 14 hours a day for 96 days,:3799.;. sub- 
sequently found. that ‘a. mionth spread over the: season 
would ‘satisfy the'trades, so modification granted, 3799 ; 
then found month.could be better distributed over the year, 

’ 3799. The original overtime after passing of Act of 1871 
of one and a halfhours beyond the eight not more than 
five days a week; or more than one month at atime, or. 96 

days in the year, was granted only for one month pending 
fresh representatidn; none made; they would’ rather 
have it spread over a ‘period, 3800... Would extend 
modification to two months, to prevent-work being taken 
home,' but never to 96 ‘days; 3801-2.0) The printer’s 
busy time is-certainly five months, 3803; his« necessity 
for overtime “is” irregular,’ 3803-4. He is not under 
season trade, but a special modification: in Act: of 1870 
between June and December, 3805; itis: practically one 
and a half hours per day, deducting half an hour for meal 
time, 3806. Ventilation should be'a condition of overtime ; 
it would be ‘a’ premium to good: workshops; ‘could: be 
done without ‘difficulty, 8807-9. Difficult to’ make to 
one trade exception asked! for by fruit and fish preservers 
of four hours one day instead of present two hours; they 
could get on without; 38103" the commodities are -perish- 
able, but they get’ on without it now, 3811; they should 
get an extra number of women; though no doubt work 
would be” better done by working regular hands till 11 
or 12, 3811; best ground for claim, necessity of giving 
public’ properly preserved articles, 3812, With longer 
time that could doubtless’ be better done, 3313; present 
hours not unhealthy to: women; part of the process 
hot, but not generally unhealthy, 3814-15. As to request 
of letter-press printers to’ employ women one day of the 
week till 10 or 12; coming proportionately late, if not 
employed next day till 12 -hours after, does not see if 
same conditions exist as to temperature vof ‘office why 
printers and bookbinders should be on different footing, 
3816. Paper ‘stainers desire legal hours ‘should ‘be 8 
to 8; this might‘also be-a general ‘wish ; if) sosthinks 
the people who work should have the option ofthe time ; 
acted on this in) administering Act of 1867,)3818. 
Understands how’ brickmakers’ in metropolitan district 
manage their wet clay, 3818; if brickmakers. desire to 
employ boys of 11 full-time, is strongly opposed to it, 
3819; but they might work alternate days, »in ‘fact, 
though not strictly legal, allows it already, 3820-21; but 
frem their bemg the most ignorant and adebased class 
should not be'exempted from compulsory attendance at 
school, 3820,: Could not agree with keeping children 
from schoo] during four and a half months of brickmaking, 
3821. The work certainly not light, 3822); scarcity of 
boys arises from dislike of moulders to send their 
children. to ‘school, which they must ‘do if bring them 
to the brickfield, 3824. Seven and a half months full 
time schooling would not balance four and a half months 
entire absence, 3825 ; it would amount to no education ; 
there would be no security for the seven and a. half 
months’ attendance, 3826-27. It would be safe to legis- 
late for brick children, that a boy of 11 whovhad attained 
3rd or 4th Standard should work full time, and be 
pressed to improve his mind when ‘not. brickmaking, 
because none would: ever reach 3rd or 4th Standard, 
3828-29. Such legislation would notinduce parents to 
send children to’ school, 38830; ©) : 
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i) Bind: asdifiieulty! in keeping within the hard and. fast 


cohiimelbt closing at:4 o?clock.om Saturday, and jask that the 
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RICE, J. R. W.—cont. 390-1 -— 


‘tivo pel a given’ during any'of the other five work- 
‘ing days sh« nid be extended tc Saturday; 12,924-950 ; do 
‘not propose that another day should be substituted for 
‘Saturday as a half-holiday, 12,931-944; do not keep 
apprentices overtime, 12,938-942. 


RICHARDS, FENWICK, Rint 10kie hob Atne Manu- 


_continued, 13,286, 13,292. 


‘PACTURER *: ; , 


~~ Head of a ‘tobacco “manufactory, 13,284 ; formerly 


manager for Messrs. Wills & Co., 13,285; ‘at request of 


“Messrs. Wills, ‘will state ‘views held by them, 13,286. 
“Although ‘not actual factory hours, they have permission 


‘to work from 7 to 7 uniformly, and-hope that those hours 
will either be embodied in the Act or that permission 
Would be a great disad- 
vantage to the trade for the age to be extended from 13 
to 14, 13,286. Do not employ half-timers, not haying 
found it work satisfactorily, 13,287, 13,300, 13,802. 
ave not tried alternate day system, 13,301. 
special objection to an educational test being required of 
a child at 13, 13,288. Children commencing work at 13 
become more useful workpeople afterwards than if they 
‘commenced at 14, 13.288. Very few of girls employed 
would get up. to the standard at 13 if the age were ex- 
tended to 14; 13,289-299. It would injure the business 
‘if conditions of working’ at 13 were made: prohibitory, 
13,291. /'The number of applicants for employment 
gradually diminishing, though no ‘real difficulty in ob- 


“taining hands, 13,293: ‘Employ ‘girls only; no boys 


under 18, 13,294. Girls employed within the last three 
or four years better educated, 13,295. Do' not object to 
a lower standard, and as education becomes more general 


~ working up to a higher one,13,296-299. There is not 


anything specially unhealthy in the process of making 


tobacco, 13,303: 


RICHARDSON, JOHN, Betrast; MAster BLEACHER. 


See THOMPSON, ROBERT. 


RICKARDS, °G, H. L.,) Lexps}\Sus-Inspwcror or 


G 
hay 


“yetail. shop. hand 
_ retail hop. fin 


Facrorius : 

Have been sub-inspeéctor in‘ this’ district. since 1858, 
12,562; and have had an Assistant three years, 12,563, 
‘There are about 5,000 workshops in the district, 12,565 ; 


LA 3 


_ district, the visiting of which is very necessary,and very 
pontine joreas 


me, 


‘room they should be p hibited from, serving in the shop, 
-Parliame ee dabeaitnauiemenaits of 
nds wath ut. ha: dship, 2,616; the em- 
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restriction made universal, 12,617. Think that 7 o’clock 
in the evening might be fixed for the first five days of 
the week, and 8 o’clock on'Saturday, 12,618-620. In the 
seed crushing trade it is necessary to work all night, 
12,624; the labour is exceedingly easy, and think the 
request of the trade that young persons of 16 should be 
allowed to work all night reasonable, 12,625-626. Very 
few young persons’ are employed im the iron-mills 
here, 12,627; consider that the age for boys to work all 
‘night in iron-mills should be raised to 16, 12,628-630. 
Believe that in flint-glass works itis necessary for boys 
to commence at an early age in order to acquire the 


"requisite skill, and that the exigencies of the trade 


require that they should work day and night, 12,634— 
637. Would put the manufacture of white lead and lucifer- 
match making under the Act of 1874, on account of 
their exceptional unhealthiness, 12,638. _ Have not very 
many lucifer-match making establishments in the dis- 
trict, 12,639; those in the district are well conducted, 
12,640-645. All occupations, including laundresses, 
should be brought under the factory law, 12,646-647. 
Employers and workpeople complain of the Factory Act of 
1874 shortening the hours; the employers that they do 
not get as much work turned out, and the workpeople 
that they cannot earn as much, 15,648-656; the loss to 
the women weavers amounts to from 1s. to 2s. per week, 
12,657. The output» is reduced, and a cotton manufac- 
turer complained that where he had 2,800. pieces per 
week he now had 600 less, which he attributed to the 
reduction of the hours by the Factory Act, 12,659-660. 
Employers try to recoup themselves for the loss of the 
half hour by putting a greater strain upon their hands, 
which in the case of the children is a serious evil, 
12,661-665. A good deal of complaint is made with 
regard to yaising the age of children to 10, 12,656-668. 
There. are a good many boiler accidents; every boiler 
should be inspected by an expert boiler inspector, and a 
record of his inspeetion left open to the factory inspec- 
tors, 12,669-671. No work should be allowed over the 
boilers other than simply the drying the raw material, 
12,671. In building new cotton factories there should 
be two separate points of egress in case of fire, 12,672. 
Find the sanitary powers sufficient, 12,673-674; even in 
the case of workshops; 12,675, Children of 11 years of 
age who work in_brickfields should be allowed to come 
under the Agricultural Act, 12,675-676. Difficulties 
caused by the variety in the hours of commencing 
work. in factories, 12,677-679. Application for leave to 
prosecute has to be made to the inspector through the 
assistant, Inspector, 12,680-684; and sometimes a delay 
of a fortnight oceurs, 12,685. Have taken steps to 
check frequent changes of schools, and insist upon 
attendance being ,made,up, 13,280-281 ; in one part of 
the district compel children to remain at same school so 
long as they remain at same mill, 13,282, 


RIDYARD; JOSEPH, Mancuester, and others; Sewoo.- 


MASTERS ; 

Represent the Roman Catholic schools, 9019. Are a 
deputation from the Ashton-under-Lyne ‘Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, including Staleybridge and the district, 9020- 
2), . School boards are not universal, 9022; thinks the 
system of postcards might easily be worked, 9026. 
(Mr. Smith, one of the witnesses, observes that he has 
perhaps. the largest factory school in the town; his 
system has been not to send postcards, but to have a 
memorandum book for each mill, where the names of 
the children are marked morning or afternoon for the 
day, then to take out a list of the factory children that 
are absent, send it to the mill, and let it remain there 
till the following day. Thinks ‘this plan saves trouble 
in the end, 9027.) Mr. Ridyard considers coercion of 
employers unjust on several grounds, 9028-29. Mr. 
Selden, another witness, does not feel the same objection 
to the master having compulsory power; many things 
might be remedied if there were a better system of 
registration of children, and if every child had a birth 
certificate. (The witness hands ina form of birth cer- 
tificate which he thinks would meet the case.) The 
form is devised by himself; as to forms, certificates, 
books, and by whom they should be kept, 9029-32. 
Mr. Smith, as to restriction of schools by the great 
employers; does not agree with Mr. Ridyard, 9032. 
Considers restriction rather tends to uniformity; chil- 
dren’s attendance ; half-timers and day children. Half- 
time system ; proportion of factory children. Full time 
and half-time «children, 9033-40. Mr. 'McSheedy, 
another, witness, agrees with Mr. Ridyard, and’ partly 


"with Mr. Smith; coercion by master as to schools ; has 


known .casés ; ‘Yeligious instruction. Has known chil- 


dren leave ‘a ‘mill‘on account ‘of having to“go' toa dif- 
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RIDYARD, J.—cont. 

ferent school from the one favoured by the owner, 9041 
-47. This affects schools very considerably; different 
standards in different schools, 9048-49. There are 
several establishments in Staleybridge where this rule is 
carried out; but not sc many as formerly; a case in 
point. Beheves this difficulty has arisen with regard 
to other religious denominations, 9050-52, Mr. Rid- 
yard, coercion; cotton master argues that he is placed 
in the position of a parent, and therefore has right 
to choose the school; various schools, 9053-60. 
Standard required as a condition of employment at 10 
years old; the 2nd Standard has been suggested ; 
opinions as to standards, 9061-65. Hialf-timers ; stand- 
ard for children at 13 to entitle them te work as if 
they were 14; the child must of course be physically 
fit. Standards; opinions as to, 9066-70. School 
hours; duties of inspectors; better system required, 
9071-72. Moral. training of children; evasions of 
law, 9073-75. Religions instruction; attendance at 
schools, numbers of scholars; children working half- 
time at mills, 9076-80. 


RITCHIE, J. J.. Mancuester; Mepican HEeauttru 
OrriceER AND CERTIFYING SURGEON. And sce 
FARROW, R.: 

Five hours without a break not too long for women 
and children at employment in Leek; knows nothing of 
cotton factories ; women and children should have one 
break later in the day, instead of two as under the Act 
of 1874; that Act should be amended to let them work 
five hours continuously, 9550-53. 


ROBERTS, Miss, Leens; Representinc FremMAue 
OpvrERAtivEs. See WILSON, Miss. 


ROBERTSON, Rey. DAVID, Lonvon; Vicar or Lye: 


Am vicar of Lye, Worcestershire, 1665. Parish is a 
centre of the nailing district and people are chiefly em- 
ployed in nail and chain muking, 1666-68. Population 
round employed in a similar manner about 30,000, 
amongst whom are numbers of women and children, 
1669-70. Work laborious from length of hours, not so 
much from the absolute work itself, large chains and 
nails being excepted, at which women work, 1669-73. 
Attendance at school as required by the Workshops Act 
only lately carried out, 1674. People are not indisposed to 
submit cheerfully to the Act, 1675-76. There is a dis- 
position to employ women and children as long as it is 
allowed, 1677. Extremely long hours worked before the 
Act limited the number, 1678-79. Certain trades work only 
certain days, making up time by late work, 1680-81. Have 
an intimate acquaintance with the schools and inspected 
the school for the diocesan inspection of Dudley and the 
rest of Worcestershire, 1682-83. Half-time system of 
school attendance was inefficient, but owing to more inspec- 
tion is more effectual in compelling attendance, 1684-85. 
Half-timers amongst other children are an inconvenience 
to schoolmasters, 1686-90. Consider that the people would 
submit to compulsory education, 1691-93. A minimum 
limit of age before children are employed is favourably 
looked upon by the workmen, and is desirable, 1694-97. 
Numbers of children are employed in various ways, and 
are taken from school at seven, 1698-99. The 2nd 
Standard could be exacted, 1700. Walf-timers in nail- 
trade attend generally half the day, and there would be 
no hardship in altering the provisions of the Workshop 
Act, and making half of each day compulsory in this 
trade, 1701-3. No school boards in his parish, but 
some are near, who are fairly able to enforce the com- 
pulsory byelaws, 1704-6. Half-day better than alter- 
nate days’ attendance; no difficulty in this trade, 1707-8. 
Girls taken from school at seyen and employed nursing, 
&c., are a class that needs legislation, 1709-10. Not 
much machinery in district, 1711. Nailers consenting to 
a minimum age do so with a view to increasing the 
demand for male labour, 1712-13. Nail-making is 
carried on in small shops; suggests inspectors of the 
class of metropolitan police, under the sub-inspector, 
1714-17, Half-timers working overtime difficult to pre- 
vent, 1718. Hours of work too long for women and 
children ; restrictions as to class of nails and chains made 
by them suggested, 1718-20. Infant mortality great 
now; suggestions as to the case of infants and education 
of girls attending to them, 1721-26. Factory Act 
restrictions as to working hours in nail trade can 
scarcely be enforced; late hours, say 12 at night, are 
exceptional, 1727-30. Average hours, 10,a day, Monday 
a strict holiday, 1731-32. Am in favour of having a 
maximum number of hours per day, the nailers to fix 
them, provided such a plan would work, 1733. Suggests 
amendment to the Workshops Act, that children be at 


FACTORY, AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


ROBERTSON, Rey. D.—cont. 


school half the day, 1734. ‘The case of the class ef work 
which should be done by women, suggests that big nail 
and chain making should be disallowed, 1735-41. Con- 
siders that the most important point is to enforce the 
half-time system as regularly as possible by means of 
assistant sub-inspectors, but more latitude must be given 
in this trade, 1742-44. School visitors under the board 
can enforce half-time attendance, still in parishes where 
there are school boards, much is still to be done, 1745. 
Time is required to accustom nailers to a stricter system ; 
points out how the first Workshops Act was to he en- 
forced, and the difficulty in enforcing it, and considers 


Fr inen work well if enforced now in a strich manner, 


ROBERTSON, JAMES, Beurast; Linsn Manuvac- 


TURER, BRIDGETON: 


Is opposed to the discretionary powers asked for by the 
certifying surgeons ; should have the power to reject boys 
for serious debility, but only to a limited extent on score 
of apparent unfitness for the work ; the power should be 
in inspector rather than surgeon, as holding a more in- 
dependent position towards all parties ; no general feeling 
of dissatisfaction with certifymg surgeons, 16,247-256. 
Some surgeons stricter than others, 16,257, 258. Would 
prefer certificate of birth being requisite ; certificate should 
be easily obtainable ; Irish might he treated exceptionally, 
16,259-261. Would object to surgeon sanitarily inspect- 
ing factories ; inspector’s duty ; instances of dissatisfaction 
with certifying surgeons; the system should be done 
away with, 16,266-268. 


ROBERTSON, PETER, DunpeExr; EMpLoyep INWATER 


Mizu. See FYFE, WILLIAM. 


ROBERTSON, A., GLAscow ; Masrer GARMENT Dyer. 


See PULLAR, R. 


ROBERTSON, JOHN, Dunvex, and another; Drarers: 


Personal, 16,760-762. Desires to give evidence as to 
proposed limit of working hours in shops for women, 
16,763. Has been 12 years salesman, 18 an employer, 
16,764. Emaploys 30 or 40 salesmen, saleswomen, and 
apprentices ; 40 or 50 workers on the premises, besides 
outside workers, 16,764. Previous to and during 1846, 
1847, drapery shops generally closed at 9 during week, 
and 11 to 12 on Saturdays ; no holidays except two fast 
days, 16,764. Now in better class of shops hours are 
8 a.m. to 7.30 and 8 on weekdays, and 8.30 on Satur- 
days; often on Saturday work ceases at 5 or 6, making 
a working week of 53 or 56 hours; holidays, now 
three established holidays, besides two fast days and 
8 to 10 days usually in summer, making a fortnight in 
all, 16,764.- No deduction of salary for these holidays, 
16,764. The holidays taken in relays; custom of the 
trade, 16,765. The early closing movement not so suc- 
cessful in another class of shops in the centre and 
suburbs, where employés work to 8.30 and 9 weekdays, 
and 10 to 11.20. or midnight on Saturdays, making 58 
to 66 hours, 16,766; the smaller and less ventilated the 
shops the worse the hours, 16,766. Recent example of 
females and young persons engaged in shoe and drapery 
shops till past 11, 16,766. Efforts in past years to ac- 
complish an improvement; only partially successful, 
16,766. Before May 1848, when 60-hour Factory Act 
came into operation, factory operatives and ‘tradespeople 
worked 60 to 66 hours a week, and were paid wages from 
4 p.m. to 11 on Saturdays, 16,766. If shopping easy 
then should be easier now when wages paid at 1 on 
Saturdays, 16,766. Received Sir John Lubbock’s Bill of 
last year with pleasure, but the enactments, though 
simple, should be as little as possible permissive, 16,766. 
A clause to effect that no female or young person under 
18 should be employed in any shop before 8 a.m. or 
after 8 p.m.; and two years after commencement of 
the Act Saturday work should cease at 7, and two years 
after at 6 might suffice, 16,766. Gradual shortening of 

‘Saturday hours would settle half-holiday in shops ques- 
tion, 16,766. Such legislation would not lead to shorter 
hours for all engaged in shops; but women and young 
persons disposed of, young men would probably follow, 
16,766. Might lead to drive women and young persons 
out of the trade, thus no boys to become salesmen; but 
trade being, as it is, fast driven into female labour, 
16,766. Boys not attracted even by 75 per cent. or 
100 per cent. increase in apprentices’ wages, 16,/66. 
Female labour cheaper, and changes in trade demands 
more of it; this proposal would not appreciably lessen 
female labour. 16,781; shorter hours may attract boys 
and fermales to the trade, 16,766. Objection to short- 
ening hours on Saturday when a market day met 
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ROBERTSON, J.—cont. 

by fact country people go home earlier and little shop- 
ping done by them after 5 p.m., 16,766. The evasion of 
Workshops Acts’ provisions by sending workwomen into 
sale shops after day’s work much to be regretted ; shops 
should be registered and inspected, 16,766. The clause 
of Act limiting full operations to shops where more 
than five employed should be repealed, all workers being 
-breught under the Act, 16,766. Proposal sketched 
should be embodied in an Act, ultimately making 
maximum of working week 554 instead of 58 to 66, 
16,766. The above the experience of 30 years, 16,767. 
A former early closing association nearly extinct, 16,768. 
Present association to shorten hours not in very active 
operation, being only recently formed, 16,769. Only 
includes employers in draper trade, cannot say therefore 
if, other employers concur, 16,770-771. Serious aspect 
of provision question, 16,772. Hands leave work on 
weekdays at 5 or 6; according to proposed plan they 
would have two or three hours for shopping, and on Sa- 
turday five at least, 16,772. Excepting shopkeepers 
only railway porters and dock labourers employed late 
on Saturday,16,773-775. If shops closed earlier shop- 
men would haye to shop at meal times, 16,776-777. 
In Dundee many provision shops do a brisk trade 
on Saturday night, 16,778. In drapery trade little done 
between 2 and 5 or 2 and 6 on Saturday, and get busier 
from then up to 10, 16,780. If people shop late up to 
11, it is because shops are open, 16,778. Though it is 
to be regretted, force of circumstances may lead working 
classes to late Saturday shopping in London, 16,779. 
If a Pimlico tradesman draw 80/. out of 1001. week’s 
earnings on Saturday afternoon, it must be by handing 
out of orders taken in during the week, 16,779. In 
Dundee late shopping a matter of caprice and a question 
of want of consideration for others, 16,780-781. Sales- 
women should work only 95 per day, or 53% per week, 
16,782. Their work more exhausting than power-loom 
weavers’, 16,783. If not so constant, more exhaustive ; 
requires mere brainwork, thought, and anxiety; in 
selling there is anxiety for fear of losing sales and dis- 
pleasing proprietors; mental calculations, and so on, 
16,784. In selling more excitement than in ordinary 
mechanical labour, 16,785. Long hours in badly ven- 
tilated shops as bad or worse than in a factory, 16,784. 
Four years’ notice of proposed change necessary, because 
in nature of a resolution, and in order that gradually all 
shops might be affected, 16,786-787. Difference be- 
tween pay of a good male anda good female assistant 
from 30 per cent. to 50 per cent., 16,788. Ordinary pay 
of first class ordinary shopwomen 40/. to 50J., without 
board, 16,789-790. Shopman’s, without special charge, 
wages from 50/. to 80/., 16.791. They begin at 407. 
after finishing apprenticeship, and gradually advance; 
really no limit till in London places reaches 1,00V/. a 
year, 16,/91-792. Salaries the same in lower class shops 
resorted to by workpeople, 16,794—796. In regard to 
Workshops Act would advise as far as saleswomen are 
concerned registration and visitation of workshops, with 
penalty for non-registration ; matter should be left in 
hands of the inspector, who would be assisted by trade 
jealousies, &c., 16,797. Deterrent effect of periodical 
visit by inspector; instance of cases where fine imposed, 
16,978. Public opinion would support enactment sup- 
pressing long hours in retail shops, 16,799. Little stall 
trade in Dundee; closing shops might create such trade ; 
barrow trade much used in selling inferior wares; such 
trade may injure small retail shops if forced to close, but 
the evil would cure itself, 16,800-803. Different effects of 
proposed legislation on a man and a woman; closing a 
like trade would doubtless affect a woman having assis- 
tants and close her shop, 16,803-804. Would restrict 
hours of eating houses, even cooked provision shops ; 
would not exempt confectioners, 16,805-807. Difficulty 
of dealing with refreshment shops; they come under 
special legislation; but in public houses, which must 
close at 11, would restrict hours of barmaids, 16,808-811. 
Difficulty of dealing between trade and the public as 
between employer andemployed, 16,812. Effect of Shop 
Hours Bill would probably be in Dundee to a certain 
- extent as in Leeds, to increase male at expense of female 
labour, 16,813. Would be a great evil if women found 
employment more difficult to obtain, 16,814; demand 
for female labour in drapery trade greater than formerly, 
16,814. More fitting than purchasing now done in 
shops, for which female labour more suitable, 16,814. 
The question reduced to one of expense, 16,815-816. 
Girls in retail shops find it hard that some should leave 
at 8, and others stay till 11; they desire to state to 
Commission that they would like to be included in the 
Workshops Act, 16,817. 


{ 


_ Leicester, 7537. 


ROBINSON, ELISHA SMITH, Barisvou, and another ; 


Printer, LiTHOGRAPHER, AND MANUFACTURING 
STATIONER: 


Complain of not being able to work extra hours 
in busy times, 13,864-868; most need of working 
overtime from middle of October to about 20th Decem- 
ber, 13,869; do not employ any boys under 13 and 
very few under 14, 13,871. Hands work for 10 
months in the year from 8 to 7, with an hour out, and 
from 8 to 1 on Saturday; and during remaining two 
months from 8 to 6, 13,875-877. Would like to be able 
to work from 8 till 10, with an hour and a half out for 
dinner and tea, for about 60 days in the year, 13,874, 
13,878, 13,883, Employ women in folding and packing 
not in setting types, which would be too heavy, 13,880- 
831. Not being able to work overtime occasions many 
complaints, and frequently the order is countermanded, 
13,882. Very little work taken home, 13,884. The 
restriction has not caused the employment of fewer 
women than before, 13,885; wish to work during last 
two months of the year until 10 o’clock as before the 
restrictive law passed, 13,886-887. There should not be 
restrictions upon lithography which are not upon letter- 
press, 13,888; never do any night work and do not 
require hands to work after 10, 13,894-895. Modifica- 
tions allowed with regard to letter-press printing useless, 
13,890-896. 


ROBINSON, Mrs., BirmincHam; DrpuTaTION oF 


Lapvizs. See STURGH, Miss. 


ROCK, MARK, DuBuin, and another; EmMpLoyED IN 


McSwiney & Co., DraprErs: 


Is foreman in Messrs. M‘Swiney’s establishment, 19,027. 
As to giving work out ; their tailoring is done in the 
workroom, 19,031-32, Mr. Freeney is a workman in 
Messrs. M‘Swiney’s; can verify what is stated by Mr. 
Rock ; it is the custom of the firm to do all their tailoring 
work in their own workrooms; some is given out when 
necessity compels, 19,033-36. Mr. Rock, as to giving 
work out; even waistcoats are done inside; the conver- 
sation with Mr. M‘Mahon which took place as to disease 
existing in small workshops was not with him; has had 
conversations with Mr. M‘Mahon about employment of 
persons outside; Mr. M‘Mahon was “‘ captain” in the 
workshop at one time, and his services were dispensed 
with, 19,037-43. Denial as to employing sweaters; 
details of the business, and number of persons employed ; 
considers the system of giving out work is bad; the work 
is done a little cheaper, but not so well, 19,044-57. As 
to hours of work, 19,058-59, The sweating system, 
19,061-62. Believes work was formerly given out, but 
not since his time; the house felt their names being 
mentioned; will never have work given out if it can be 
avoided, 19,063-65. 


ROUND, DANIEL, Outp Hitit; CHainmaker. See 


FORREST, NOAH. 


ROWLETT, WILLIAM, Leicester: 


Steps taken to enforce Workshops Act by local autho- 
rities; the board had weekly meetings of the committee, 
and succeeded well in carrying out the Act in the first 
year. After power was taken out of their hands the Act 
became a dead letter, 7519. Attaches no blame to 
inspectors into whose hands it was put; it was impossible 
for one man to obtain the information and carry out the 
law, 7520; number and description of officers employed, 
7521; confidence placed in them; advantage of local 
over outside authority, 7522-7525. Inspection inside 
and outside the borough, and number of officers required 
for same, 7526-7532. Comparative population and 
workshops in London and Leicester, 7533. Work in 
private houses in Leicester; difficulty of carrying out 
Act in such, 7534-7536. Manufacturing villages near 
Staff necessary for district inside and 
outside Leicester, 7538. Leicester Union, 7539. No 
idea of number required for radius of 20 miles round 
Leicester; each workshop should be registered, 7540. 
Difficulty of carrying out Act in outside district, 7541- 
7544, Wours of work; large and small manufacturers ; 
foreign competition, 7545-7547. Laws and restrictions 
in Germany, 7548-7551. Difficulty of enforcing ces- 
sation from work in small. workshops, 7552-7554. Trade 
of Leicester before restrictions were placed on it; effect 
thereof, 7555, 7556. Comparative wages of men and 
women, 7557. Teeling towards Act, 7558. 


ROYAL, THOMAS, Haney: Canau Acent at STokeE- 


on-TRentT. See WILLIAMS, EDWARD LEADER, 
Pp 3 
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ROYHE SO) Sa Manén as tees DabuTArIon or DuNTON 
“HA MAKERS. See TAYLOR; Movers) ABTS 


RUDGE, JOSEPH, and. others, Breaunauam ; Dupura- 


‘TION OF NALLMAKERS? ce 

The Act not applied in,the district yet, No day-school 
even, 6194. Thousand-nail forgers, 6196; they, are the 
small ones, 6197... In favour of women’s and children’s 
work being limited to 103 hours a_day,.6198, between 
fixed hours. It would be highly beneficial, 6199, for 
their own sakes. Know instances of men and wives 
working after 10 at night.. Be a great boon to the 
working classes, women especially, if the hours of labour 
‘are restricted, 6200; the opinion of all, 6201; and of 
the women also, 6202. Hitherto have worked long 
against their will. When trade is bad they have been 
compelled to do it. Restriction of labour will ensure 
regularity in work, 6203. . Irregularity has cropped up 
from. various, causes; sometimes from broken tools, 
6204; and.from putting off time, and playing on Mon- 
days, 6205, 6206, Not having an idle day to mend 
tools: might, be inconvenient, but would probably be 
done after the day’s work.1is done, 6207; when required 
not, left till. Monday, 6208. Would like more regular 
ways and their; children . to be, educated, 6209 ; always 
provided the law.is not pushed too far,, Nail forgers.do 
not earn so much as niechanics, &c., so if they are 
compelled to pay for the schooling it would be rather 
hard on them, 6201, Nearest ‘school about a mile and 
half away, 6214. Children haye got wet and caught 
cold going to school, and this has produced serious 
eonsequences.. . Health should be promoted: more than 
education, and a school should be. provided in Lappal 
Quarter, 6215. The schoolis a mile and quarter from 
the bulk of the population, 6216,., No school board at 
present, 6217. Hope soon to have one, 6218. In favour 
of women working.at the nail trade, 6219. 

Hours of labour should be ‘from 8 ta 8, 6220, 6230 ; 
and no work after, 6221. At present work after 9, 
6222. The law has not. been enforced to stop this 
practice, 6224... Would’be just as easy to fix the hours 
at 8 to 8, as to stop working at 9,.6225. Belong 
to a trade’s union, 6226. Part of family employed nail- 
making, 6228; one male and one female, 6229. No 
notice is taken of the time, people work when they 
please, or when compelled to do'so; nailers have too long 
hours to work, 6230. All belong to a union to support 
their trade against the masters, 6231. Send men round 
to ask for more pay for the labour, and pay them for 
doing it, 6232, That is the purpose of the union, 6233. 
Wish female labour restricted within proper bounds only, 
6235. For 45 years worked on till 12 at night, 6236. 
Overwork caused it, 6237. The work had to’ be done, 
and they did it, 6238. 


RUSSELL, ROBERT, Lonpon; Manacine Director 
or THE CrviL SERVICE Co-oPERATIVE LAUNDRY : 

Ig managing director and chairman of the Board of 
the Civil Service Co-operative Laundry, 4028. Em- 
ploys about 49 women altogether, 4029... If the restric- 
tions as to hours of the Factory and Workshops Acts are 
imposed upon laundries it will leave London’ unwashed 
for a season, 4030. Laundresses must work fairly long 
hours, 4031. They work 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. perhaps three 
days a week, and until 10 p.m. the other three days ; 
occasionally till 11. No more possible to restrict London 
laundresses than Brighton servants; you cannot antici- 
pate the laundry wants of ladies like you can their dress- 
making wants, 4031. Parliament has interfered ’ with 
other season trades, but there is this difference’ between 
stitching and washing, that in a limited number of hours 
there is not always the linen to wash ; so artificial flowers 
can be made and stored up out of the season, 4033. If 
that is not the case with artificial florists so much the 
more is it not, with laundries, unless a lady had 10 times 
her stock of linen, 4034. The supply of workwomen for 
laundries very limited for special reasons, 4034; thinks 
that while restrictions of hours not wanted for the women 
a reform is required in the habits of London families as 

_ vegards their washing, 4035 ; especially that condition that 
every lady shall have her things home on the Friday of 
each week; proprietors of laundries comply with this as 
much as possible, result being that out of the season the 
women are employed only three or four days a week, 4035. 
Washing can’ be done by machinery, but ironers earn 
only from 9s. to 12s. a week; that the reason why hands 
so difficult to get,, 4305; the women look to make hay 
while the sun shines, i.¢. by extra hours during the 
season ; deprived of that inducement they will not enter 
that particular labour market, 4305. Machinery for 
washing is not largely employed, but is becoming more 
so, 4306; the trade from a small cottage industry is 


FACTORY ANDIWORKSHOPS’ ACTSICOMMISSION : 


para R.—cont. Jsn0o—.b MO@TAEIOR 
developing into a! factory: systems with machinery like a 
barrel’ churn, 4306.3 Iyliisde wie uheaqht esl dade by 
‘skilful hands; for ironing® needsboth. skill and intelli- 
gence, 4036. «Fine iron’ workois done with a frequently 
moved iron, 4037.. ‘Washing and ‘mangling are done by 
steam, but labour will not’ be economised in’ ironing, 
4038+39, \' Only table’ napkins, ‘towels, and straight 
things could be ironed by a machine, but nota shirt or 
anything with gathers im it, 4040: Knows what the 
Army Clothing Factory mechanical: irons are, but they 
would be useless with linen, 4041-42. Woollen trousers, 
coats, and waistcoats’ can be done by unskilled persons, 
but not frilled petticoats or fine shirts, 4042. \ Girls rarely 
employed in laundries ; has two under 18, one under 16, 
one a little over 13, for folding ; young girls not em- 
ployed, because useless, 4043-44. ‘Scarcity of hands in 
season partly a question ‘of wages, but’ also of social dis- 
ability attached to the business ;: but doubling the wages 
would not increase the number ; they are not procurable, 
4045-48. The work is fairly hard in extremely’ hot 
weather, but there are harder spheres which many women 
would prefer to domestic service, because’ of the longer 
hours: of the latter, 4049; they work! 12° or'13 hours 
during’ season, exclusive of quarter of an hour’ break- 
fast; one hour dinner, and half an ‘hour teaj'4051-52. 
Work entirely under cover, ‘but ironing rooms’ always 
separate from washing rooms, 4053-54. Is speaking of 
ironers, but application of ‘restrictions of the Act to 
washerwomen would be inoperative,’ as they’ are not now 
overworked, 4055-56. ' Season lasts from middle of May 
‘to end of June, or 10 weeks, 4058-59. If legislation at- 
tempted case might be met by allowing a certain number 
of days in the year with overtime, but ‘such legislation 
would be absurd, as restriction unnecessary at othertimes 
of the year, 4060. . The statement that “hardship: arises 
from laundries attached to factories and workshops are 
under regulations applicable to such places, but not so 
attached are free from restrictions; and then, as a con- 
sequence, factories lose their best’ laundry women, and 
further, that laundry hours are irregular and severe must 
apply to ready-made shirts’ and ‘collars’ for London 
hosiers' and colonial ‘export trade, 4061-62; the. good 
hands will only be brought away during ‘the season, 
because new work ‘is easier than ‘old, 4063. “Laun- 
dresses employed on new work should not be legislated 
for, 4064; in saying laundries are becoming" ‘large '‘fac- 
tories, “large”? must be taken with a limitation; the 
very largest are to from 40 to 70 hands; women’ are’ cer- 
tainly beginning to collect in’ buildings’ for washing 
purposes, 4065-66. As ¥egards being placed under re- 
strictions, the provincial people might be under ordinary 
conditions of factory labour, but not the London laun- 
dries ; the conditions of the public being entirely dif- 
ferent, 4067. Whatever the yearly’ addition to London 
population, the laundry work is more than doubled, but - 
that work is chiefly the heavy work of upper Classes ; 
ladies’ petticoats, polonaises, &¢., 4068. Women earn 
in season 17s.'to 19s. per'week, in winter’ from 9s. to 
11s., or less, 4069 ; so that if they didnot earn the higher 
wages in the season they would ot work in the slack 
time, and women have left it on discovering the irregu- 
larity of the employment, 4070 ; a large” proportion are 
female belongings’ of London bricklayers, hence reason 
why strike lasted so long sonie years back’; the women 
kept the men, 1070. A skilful woman, not nervous, will 


women generally longer than with’ Pelt They 
and are 


take their meal hours very régularly; 2 very exact- 
ing as is really their right, 4076.0 Ad to iste tes 
of other large laundries, has visited all those in London 
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bay womens for-buildings at) Southport and Searboro’, 
ears out his .assertion that. itis becoming more 


OF a factory trade, 4076, 


RYLAND, Mrs. W. H.,° BrrmincHam; Depuration 
or Lapins,’ 


See STURGE, Miss. 


Ss. 


SANDEMAN,. FRANK, Dixon, and lisa gag 


SPINNERS. 


Personal, 7 094-97. “Skort beret read ; the Fac- 
tory , Acts the best. parliamentary Acts for the working 
‘but might-be confined in two points affecting 

ae In regard to removal of women and 
sweepers 
and < eaners should have separaté meal hours, so as. to 
be at liberty to remain and clean machinery during the 
Serious accidents arise from clean- 
ing be ae in motion ; whatever the hours workers are 


, me 1s behind, 17,098. 2nd, The raising full-time age to 


14 of those ‘unable to pass standard should be postponed 
two years; the reasons; that without, a moderate educa- 
tional test no child should be employed ; no reason why 
children moderately educated should not work full time 
at 12; “therefore should not be excluded till 14. | Read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic necessary, but dangerous for 
boys to ‘idle about at that. period; they dislike school 
restraint ; with shorter hours children at 12 could work 
full time, 17,098. | Education not general enough to 
enable majority of children ‘to pass 4th Standard at 
13; 17,108. After a few years should not be difficult, 
17,109. ‘Is im favour of a sound but not. too high edu- 
cation, 17,110. When spoke of lads idling meant. those 
of 14, not. under 10; though half their time at school 
would still get into mischief, 17,111-112, “Would have 
been better to put age to 12 than forward to 14, 17,113. 
In a work employing so many hundreds inspector should 
allow a given number of cleaners, with meal hours 
fixed before or after the others, generally rather before, 
17,099. Customary to sweep under machinery when in 
motion, 1700.” Workers to obviate Saturday half 
hour try to clean when machinery in motion rather than 


“stay,, 17,101. In Dundee, where hours 56, all hands leave 


at 1 on Saturday, 17,102. With inspector’s sanction 
the regular staff should be assisted by some ordinary 


hands who do regular work at other times, 17,103-105. 
‘The removal of the present restriction would lead to 


the letter of the Act being carried out, 17,116. A 
regular staff of cleaners not absolutely necessary; but 
ye pon other epee should be 


wae out the i both to girl sweepers and mill 
itself ce 


4 bs i pins eG young persons, as, sweepers, hut 
_ elderly, 


or ‘old © women, 17,132, Adult males will not 


© a about cleaning , ‘underneath and around the ma- 


hacen eneral cleaning should be allowed, 17,133- 
Bees may not be rtaken off unless machinery 
va 134. Hlegal to employ old; women to. clean 
mee al hours 5. “continued , to employ till June 
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SANDEMAN,, D.., 


303, 


SANDEMAN, F.—cont. 


17,117-118.||., Has obtained early information. of ab- 
senteeism from schoolmaster, which has led to Jessening 
truantism, 17,118. In small mills difficult to get proper 
schools; children go to adventure schools of Tow. class. 
17,118 ; has three schools at choice of parent, Protestant, 
eilvomatuney Episcopal; and Roman Catholic, 17,118-119. 
Provision of Act of 1874, prohibiting employment, of 
half-timers two successive Saturdays not, inconveniént, 
17,120...» Objections as to altering age founded on 


-state of ‘population in Dundee, and circumstances of 


the town, 17,121; 3 opinion not affected by continental 
practices, because in Dundee children not employed at 
the mills would’ be overworked: ‘at. home sewing sacks, 
&e., 17,122; in foreign countries adult’ labour much 
longer than with us, 17,123. Extending the age, will 
throw more idle in the streets, and they will beemployed 
in other inferior! labour at home, suchas éack sewing, 
173124-125.>"The existence of a:schook board in Dynidee 
will. only keep children at. school) during school hours, 

andowill not: prevent their working: after. schools: com- 
pulsory ;byelaws! of Education’ Act awill not avert this ; 

the children out-of school will either be>idle: or be: over- 
worked at home, 17,126=130. |‘Notil0 per cents or even 
5 per cent.’ of boys of: 14 sout: of present population 
could pass 4th Standard under clause 12 of! Act-of 1874, 
17,139. “Perhaps none could pass at-all,:17,1420'. Mere 
attendance at: schcolunless some information pickedup 
would: be:no: use asa test» 175143, «As: a) témporary 
measure it’ would \bé' less injurious, ‘but»carryig: out the 
other would drive boys of 14 \from.one factory to another 
for ‘several’ years, 17,145. ‘The six unrepealed: éut! of 
nine Acts passed’ should be .consolidated, b7,139.«' Con- 
fusion and difficulty of interpretation, 173 139); the: con- 
solidated should apply to India, »17;140. Competition 
of Indian’ with home: jute trade;17,140:.. Dundee sack 
trade underseld in London by Indian, 17,140.) Ex- 
tension to India necessary for millowners and operatives, 
17,141; otherwise operatives at home must submit to 
longer hours and:less pay, 17,141.) 


Guascow, and others ; Srurr Goops 
MANUFACTURERS: 


Personal, 16,143-146.. Come: to speak ‘opinions of 
their trades rather than, of chamber of commerce, 16,147. 
Would be impolitic to open the settlement of Act of 
1874 as regards hours; but reduction of hours has led 
to large reduction of profits in, calico-printing ; im the 
woollen yarn trade the question more one of modification, 
16,148-156. Since Act came into operation piece- -workers 
complain of reduction of wages; they were content with 
previous hours ; they did not petition Parliament through 
ignorance, thinking they would have shorter hours and 
same wages; they probably think wages will rise; time- 
workers have sucessfully resisted reduction of wages, and 
therefore like the Act, 16,157-165, 16,202-203. Girls 
after a short apprenticeship get by piecework about 10s. 
a week, 16,166-179; if able at 13 would get that amount, 
16,179-181. Half-timers are employed in woollen trade; 
about 80in 1 ,100, on alternate system, getting half-wages, 
16,177-178. Foreign competition ; ‘Ton-reguldtion of 
labour in Belgium an argument in favour of not unduly 
legislating at home, 16, 182-185. Saturday question ; 
present law reduces hours on Saturday to five, because 
men leave with women and children at 1 instead of oe 
example of evils arising from this, as shown at Galashiels, 
16, 186- 12: Suggests as remedy retaining 564 hours 
without provision * for cleaning ; In power-loom weaving 
women ‘can clean up in five minutes, 16,193-200.  Mill- 
owners would not agree to 56 hours including cleaning ; 
it is ‘spmning mills that long cleaning time is requisite, 
16,201, “Weekly cleaning would be progressive ; how 
master’ ‘affected, 16, 208-214. Inednvenience of provision 
in Act of 1874 raising age from 13 fo 14; at 13 children 
being emancipated from Education Act “they would go 
to other trades, ¢.g., smiths, joiners, and, masons ; this 


““‘doés not apply to girls; to ‘raise educational age to 14 
“\would’ inflict hardship on parents and orphan children, 
AG 20422075 Accidents to machinery, provision s should 
° “he made allowing steam works to make up ‘Jost time on 
-)° decount of stoppage; unfair that water-mills-should be 


privileged in that respect ; difficult to estimate account of 


time’ lost “by, stoppage through accident, 16,216 222. 
“SANDFORD, Rav. HENRY) Lonpony HMR INsendvon 


OF SCHOOLS: 


Senior inspector of Aekals! (Soa evans 


os 2966-68, » Working sof). half-time. system! in Chardivare 
district) (2969270. 


Péopress Vino» Sheffielda sof: *half- 
timers about 41 per cent. up to or above 3rd Stan- 


_ dard, 59, below. that in 15> schools,¥2970. | Workshops 


and F actory Acts)compared, \ 463° per :cent..of factory 
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304 FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


SANDFORD, Rev. H.—cont. 


SCATTERGOOD, JAMES, Wesr Bromwicu; MANa- 
children, but only 364 workshops’ children, are in 


or above Standard No. 3, 2970. Other districts than 
Sheffield only 384 cent., 2970. Hardware children 
below textile, 2970. South Yorkshire better than South 
Staffordshire in respect of education, 2971-73. Many 
workshop children attend same hours as factory, average 
weekly, 114 hours, 2974-76. Children do not crowd all 
the attendance into two days, 2977-78. Workshops and 
Factory Acts to be assimilated, 2979. Half days to be 
the rule, alternate days the exception, 2980-84, School- 
masters complaiu of children who have received no pre- 
vious education, 2985. Universal compulsion better than 
the passing of a certain standard, 2986. No objection to 
saying Ist Standard must be passed before children go 
to work, 2986-86a. Improvement in Longton in half- 
time schools, 2986a. Boards at Sheffield make no 
difference between workshop and factory children, 2987. 
More disposition to send children to school, 2987-90. 
Complaints, owing to the provisions of the several Acts 
by school boards, 2991-92. In South Yorkshire mining 
night schools 14 per cent. only in 3rd Standard ; wretched 
education given to boys in and about pits, 2991. Bridge- 
water estates require all collier boys to go to night school 
till 16, 2991. Education more backward than in factory 
districts, 2991. Half-timers under 12 few in South 
Yorkshire, 2993-95. Objections to the provisions of Act 
of 1874, 2996. Education does not progress where night 
work is done by young persons, 2997. Glassblowers only 
six hours between turns of work, 2997. Messrs. Chance’s 
night schools an exception, 2997.  Half-timers sew 
badly, 2998. Concession as to needlework in the case 
of half-timers, 2999-3001. Complicated nature of school 
certificates not complained of, 3002-3. Education in 
Preston above the average, 3004-8. South Yorkshire a 
good specimen of an agricultural district, 8007, Com- 
pulsion worked well in Sheffield, 3009-13. Board 
schools must take half-timers, 3015. Half-timers should 
go to efficient schools, 3016. Hedge schooling wants 
stamping ‘out, 3017-18. Education at a low ebb in 
Barnsley, 3019. No objection to 10 as the age for 
going to work at Sheffield, 3020-21. Certificate of birth 
to be required, 3021. Certifigate of surgeon not neces- 
sary, 3023. Compulsory section of Education Act effi- 
ciently carried out in Sheffield, 3023. Half-time attend- 
ance also, 3024-26. 


SAUNDERS, DAVID, Dunpvrr and Lonpvon. See 


YEAMAN, JAMES, Kse., M.P.: 


Working people strongly opposed to night work ; in 
cases of drought it should be daylight to daylight; in 
cases of flood one hour extra, 17,254. Has two mills with 
steam engines; but even with steam, time lost in con- 
necting and disconnecting, thus breaking wages of all 
hands, 17,254. Having heard statement of Mr. Red- 
grave to the effect that the recovering of lost time has 
developed into a system of working day and night; and 
that Blairgowrie people: complain of mill standing 
through stoppage above; that he, witness, considered 
night work conducive to immorality, but put his worse 
women on at night and kept those liable to temptation 
away; regrets that he was not present when Mr. Red- 
grave’s evidence was taken, 17,255. Was the first em- 
ployer in Blairgowrie who used steam to meet consequence 
of loss of water by drainage, 17,255, Has always been 
against night work and never resorted to it, 17,255; of 
course in winter working from 6 to 7 in flood would be 
night work, 17,256. No such conversation as reported 
took place; what witness said was that before having 
steam-power he sent children and younger persons home, 
only keeping frames going so that stronger women might 
work till 10; hardy women not hardened, 17,256—-259. 
Of Blairgowrie operatives 70 per cent. a superior class ; 
the other 30 per cent. are improving, 17,259. The water 
cannot be kept up for the time stated, 17,259; use of 
steam by large millowners would not aid smaller mill- 
owners, because there is no water, 17,260; not sufficient 
to drive above half the machinery in the small mill, 17,262. 
insufficiency of water to drive all the works the cause of 
stoppage rather than drought, 17,261. Since the 56- 
hour Bill passed, no operative has worked more than 56 
hours in Blairgowrie, 17,262. Had steam-power been 
necessary the smaller works would never have existed ; 
they would have come to Dundee and seacoast, where 
coal cheaper, 17,262. 


SAUNDERS, THOMAS, Hanutey; Canau AGENT AT 
ANDERTON. See WILLIAMS, EDWARD LEADER. 


SCATCHERD, Mrs., Lreps; Representing FaMaue 
Oprratives. See WILSON, Miss. : 


GER or Parent Nur anp Botr Company: 


Have four works, and employ altogether about 3,200 
hands. Works he manages have about 800, 5470. Statistics 
regarding the works at West Bromwich. Employ 300 
half-timers and 300 women. Half-timers employed in the 
mornings suffer as regards their education. If employed 
alternate mornings and afternoons then the employers 
suffer. Attendance at school enforced before boys are 
allowed to work, and forms are filled up and presented 
by the boys to the employer to show he has been to 
school. ‘his should be done by all, and absence from 
school reported by the teachers. Employer and teacher 
weekly to make a return of the attendance of half-timers 
to Factory Inspectors. Factory and Workshops Acts 
should be assimilated ; hours of work, and in atten- 
dance at school, made uniform, because in small 
workshops. the Act can easily be violated and 
by collusion easily concealed, 5475. Objects to 
the proposal that half-timers should attend school al- 
ternate weeks morning and evening, or alternate days. 
Too exhausting to work full time in this trade for boys 
of 10 or 11, 5476. Objects to the alternate day system, 
5478. Alternate mornings and afternoons most con- 
venient, 5480. Work double sets, and work continuously, 
5481. Do not work boys of 13 all nightin the ironworks, 
but they are full-timers in the factory, (as distinguished 
from the forge factory) 5452; but doin the forge and 
puddling mills, 5483, from 13 and upwards. Cannot 
work underhand puddlers under 16 or 17 years,old. Boys 
of 13 are now no use, though they might have been in 
former times, 5484. Boys are scarce now nine hours 
movement brought about the half-time system and 
rendered boys scarce. Introduces machinery to supersede 
men and substitute boys, and that draws on boys again, 
5485, with less expense, 5486. In consequence of the 
system of absence from school being reported im- 
mediately, boys leave their employ and go elsewhere, 
5487. Employers’ and teachers’ weekly return would 
check each other, and save great trouble, 5488. Simple 
and effectual. and could be used by all employers great 
and small, 5489-5490. Boys are not changed during 
work, but. work alternately mornings and afternoons. 
Education cannot be advanced if boys work always in the 
morning. Half-time, so called, is a nuisance. It is not 
half-time, 5491. Could employ them in double: sets, 
5492. Approve of the 4% hours spell, 5493, and 
do not want to make more than 56% hours, 5494. 
Approve of half-time alternate morning and afternoon, 
5495. Work between 6 and 6. Close at 5, but can, if 
they like, work till 6. In favour of surgical  certifi- 
cates, and. think they should not be abolished, 5496. 
Never certified by the surgeon as fit to work after an 
accident, 5497. ‘Troublesome to call in a surgeon to 
certifiy toa bov’s fitness and age, but it isa trouble which 
should be entailed on those who wish to work his labour, 
5500. Certificate of. birth or baptism should be given to 
employers before engaging a boy, and this to be done 
until he be 13. Cost of certificate should be reduced to 
6d. Father, not the ‘mother, should appear in any prose- 
cutions, as his loss would be greater, and tend to check 
or cure the present evils. Schoolmaster should be com- 
pelled to make returns as to half-timers. Have no 
objection to the age of half-timers being raised, but think 
it might be hard on other. Summary or census of 
employés at their works, 5501. Teachers of the Birming- 
ham district suggest that half-timers should be compelled 
to pass Standard III., before leaving school, and full- 
timers Standard VI. Such a measure if introduced would 


_nearly shut up all such works in the United Kingdom, 


5502. Statistics relative to children under education 
taken from Education Department report demonstrating 
that if such a standard of education be fixed as has been 
recommended by other witnesses it would be a failure, 
and children could not attain sufficient proficiency until 
far beyond the present age fixed for commencing work 
either as half-timers or full-timers, 5503-55. Considers 
agricultural labourers better scholars than townsmen, 
5514. Does not desire a low standard, but compulsory 
education is new to England, 5515. Only behind 
Germany, 5517. Education can only be slow, School 
Board schools (of which he speaks) have not presented 
any children scarcely for examination in any standard 
higher than the 3rd, five per cent. only passed higher, 
5518, School Boards works with the Factory Act, as 
regards half-timers, 5519. Wished to allow half-timers in 
workshops and factories to exist, but was opposed and 
defeated. Thinks girls should be allowed to work half- 
time, although not under the Factory Act. Large 
number of girls employed nursing, 5521. Time table 
framed to meet the requirements of the revised code 
shows how impossible it is for 20 per cent. to pass now 
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SCATTERGOOD, J.—cont. 
when five per cent. only could pass last year, 5522. His 
system of post-cards on the absence from school saves 
trouble in ensuring regular attendance. Take care that 
boys make up their time within three days, 5523. 


SCHOLEFIELD, E., Mancuustmr, and another; Deru- 
TATION FROM SCHOOLMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION aT 
Darwen: 

Belong to Blackburn Association, but have formed a 
small association for Darwen, 10,042-43. Many half- 

* timers attend Darwen schools, 10,044. Cotton weaving 
the predominant trade ; have about 600 scholars together, 

_ and national schools as many more, 10,045. In a school 
of 350 about 200 half-timers, 10,046. Adoption by 
employers of alternate day system; effects upon school 
attendance; school full one day empty the next; prefers 
half-day system ; employers cannot change system from 
amount of workpeople’s opposition, 10,049-52. Diffi- 
culty would be met by repealing provision against two 
consecutive Saturdays, 10,053-54. Has not passed many 
half-timers at a suitable standard; cannot keep pace 
with full timers; school worked chiefly as a half-time 
school, 10,053-57. Effects of scholars coming all at 
once; injurious to health; school books worn out, 
10,058-63. No school board at Darwen; compulsion 
necessary for proper attendance; many half-timers have 
no previous grounding, 10,065-68. Increase of returns 
to the millowners and waste of time, 10,069-71.. Form 
of school certificate ; scholars help to make lists; better 
if employers furnished lists, and only absences reported, 
10,069-79, Irregular attendance of workshop children ; 
changes of school, bad effects of; reasons often deno- 
minational; employers, however, exercise no coercion, 
10,080-90. 


SCHOLFIELD, R., MancurstEeR; DepuTATION FROM 
RocHDALE CHAMBER OF ComMMERCE. See ASH- 
WORTH, E. 


SCHWABE, EDMOND, Mancusster. Sce POTTER, 
EK. C. 


SELDEN, GEORGE, MancursteER; SCHOOLMASTER. 
See RIDYARD, JOSEPH. 


SHAKESPEAR, JOSEPH, West Bromwicu ; [ron- 
WORKER. See HUGHES, G. 


SHARP, JOHN, Dunprer; Jute Spinner. See SANDE- 
MAN, F. 


SHAW, JOHN, Beurasr, and others; OPmRATIVE 
BLEACHERS ; 

Are finishers, bleachers, and in the wash mill; they 
represent their fellow workmen ; considers the hours of 
work too long; they work at piecework; would like 
shorter hoursand more pay, 17,991-999. The women’s 
work is not too severe, and they do not loose their health 
by. it, 18,000-1. There are no women employed in 
bleaching; ‘‘finishing,” no women employed in; some 
young boys are employed; boys are not employed in 
bleaching field; women are not employed in wash mill, 
18,001-10. Mr. Shaw—as to where women are employed, 
18,011-12. Drying-room at Springfield ; is not very hot 
in his department, 18,013. Mr. Rankin—many women 
are employed about the stove in Springfield, and it is 
very hot there, 18,014. Knows women that work there ; 
they are much exhausted by the heat; does not know 
any girls who break down atit; they work about 10 
hours a day ; they work day work; they may occasionally 
work extra hours, 18,015-23. There are no half-timers ; 
few boysare employed ; length of hours; mealhours; the 
work is very cold and wet; they often catch cold; 
does not think it unhealthy; thinks the work might 
be done in a shorter time, that the Nine Hours’ Act 
could be brought on the bleaching trade; there is no 
necessity for working more than an occasional extra 
half hour; is often employed all night; they do not 
employ boys all night; or women ; has not seen women 
employed an extra half hour after 6 o’clock for a long 
time, 18,024—43. 


SHORT, ARTHUR, Guascow, and another ; HAND-LooM 
WEAVERS : 

Ave hand-loom weavers from Crosshill, Ayrshire, 
16,514. Ten hours work enough for men or women; 
would not objeet to 10 hours for young persons and 
women under 18; they would work more regularly, 
16,515-517. Wages of skilled workers at shawl work 
four or five shillings a day; at shirtings, scarcely eight 
shillings a week; men work shawls, women and boys 
shirtings; work very uncertain; out of work part of 
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SHORT, A.—cont. 


every year, sometimes two months out of 12, 16,518-526. 
Apprentices now rarely taken beyond members of the 
family, 16,527-528. Does not know if men work their own 
families long hours, and that certain nights in the week, 
16,529-530. Often require women or boys as winders; 
interference with their services for press of work would 
not answer well; if forced to work overtime and could 
not finish because inspector interfered would give that 
as excuse, 16,531—-536, 16,538. Does not know if re- 
strictions of women and young persons’ hours would 
raise rate of payment, 16,537. Children should not 
work full time till 14, though it might press hard on a 
family sometimes. Children begin full young at 9 or 
10; as winders sometimes begin at 7 or 8, 16,539-547. 
Coarser kind of work getting scarce; shawl work may 
continue for some time by hand-loom, 16,548-550. 


SKEY, GEORGE, Birmincuam; Represents Tam- 


WORTH MANUFACTURERS: 


Represents the collieries and potteries under the Fac- 
tory and Workshops Acts, and also under the Mines 
Regulation Act and Brickfields Act of 1871, 6574-77. 
Employ no women or girls in the mines, 6578, 6579 ; 
nor half-timers at the potteries; much better at school 
until 13 if possible, 6580. Of late years there has been 
such a scarcity of juvenile labour that he works all his 
mills by machinery; labour was light for boys, 6581. 
Machinery now supplies the want of juvenile labour, 
6582. In the potteries, 6583; also in the brickfields, 
6584 ; for all parts, 6585; use machinery for moulding 
bricks and trying to use machines to obviate the neces- 
sity of carrying the bricks to the floor, 6586. The pug- 
mill delivers the clay on the table, 6588. Only just 
trying it, 6589. Difficulty in making the pug-mill 
deliver from the pit is only a mechanical difficulty, which 
is easily got over, 6990. Manual labour commences after 
the moulding, 6592. Require children to carry the 
bricks to the floor, 6593; one at a time, 6594; back- 
wards and forwards, 6595; put flat on the floor, dried, 
turned the next day, and put into hocks, 6596. Make 
all kinds of bricks; speaking now of open brickfields, 
6597. Make fire bricks, 6598. Blue bricks are heavier, 
and the work is heavy; used for building, 6599. Very 
much the same process, blue and fire brick making; 
greater variety in the application of machinery, but the 
process is the same when made by machinery, 6600. No 
particular difference in the manufacture of any sort of 
bricks to entitle the makers to any special favour, 6601. 
Only red bricks made in open air, and those only in the 
summer; the rest are made under cover, 6603. Has no 
women employed in his brickfields at all, 6604. Suffered 
a great deal in consequence of the scarcity of juvenile 
labour and the difficulty in getting men to make bricks 
by hand ; has not done so much in last three years as he 
ought in consequence, 6605; owing in a great measure 
to refusing to employ women, 6606. Dangerous age for 
women between 14 and 16, 6607. Provisions of the 
different Acts do not vary much at present, but will find 
much inconvenience from the Act of 1874 if carried out ; 
at present a boy of 13 may work 54 hours a week in a 
pit, while above ground he can only work 36 hours, 6608. 
None employed under 12 in mines, 6610. Would go as 
half-timers from 10 to 13, according to educational 
standard, 6612. But can work in a mine at 12; it is an 
anomaly, 6613. Boys prefer to go down the pits, because 
they work full time and finish early, 6614. Colliers go 
to work at 6; one man had 19 days’ work in a week ; 
work by stint, 6615. Employ between 200 to 250 colliers, 
6616. Boys go into pits because they are men at 12 and 
get more money; some parents will not let their boys go 
down, 6617. Really do not work 54 hours a week, 6618. 
Come up at 2.30; do not work really seven hours a day 
for six days, 6619. Satisfied with the present law 
relating to workshops and factories, 6620. Act of 1874 
applies to the earthenware potteries, 6622. Object to 
give two hours out of 12, 6624. 

- As regards reducing age of half-timers can say nothing ; 
employs no boys under 13 that he knows of, 6625. 
Objects to age for full-timers being raised from 13 to 14 ; 
an inducement to parents to send children to school if 
they can come on as full-timers at 13; raise that age, 
and you take that inducement away, 6627. Com- 
pulsion must be used to make children pass a test; 
parents at present are most careless and unconcerned 
about the education of children, 6628. If children have 
been properly educated till 13, they are quite competent 
to commence work as young persons, 6629 ; and would 
have no difficulty in passing a test, 6630. Approves of 
an educational test being fixed, 6631. No objection to 
the educational provisions of the Act of 1874, 6634. 
Objects to the diminution of the hours of labour, 6635, 
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SKEY, G.—cont. 

6636. Anomialies of the Mines Regulation Act and 
Factory Act should be altered, 6637. Want 10% hours 
of labour, not 10 hours, 6638. Applies to boys and 
young men, and without them the men could not work, 
6639, 6640. The firms he represents do not employ 
half-timers, 6641. Women are employed at paper mills ; 
extension of age from 13 to 14; indirect compulsion an 
inducement to education, and is not now to be objected 
to, 6642. Does not make fire bricks by machinery ; 
have no young children at all; they are made by 
machinery in abundance, 6643. Machinery for brick- 
making in use at Clift, and at Wortley, near Leeds, 
6644. Only common bricks made by machinery here, 
all others by hand, 6645. 


SLOANE, AGNES, 
WorKER: 

Manages Chandelier and Gasfitting Department, 
5034. Women’s labour.—Work as long as they like, and 
come when they like, 5036-37. Many do not come at 
hour of opening, 5039. Do not wish hours of work to be 
controlled by law, 5040. Strong enough to take care of 
themselves, 5041. Can be their own masters as regards 
factory work, 5043. Law does not prevent women 
taking any employment, but it may do, 5044. Harmless 
at present, 5045. Do not wish hours to be shortened ; 
like to stay as long as they choose, 5046. Unable to take 
work home, 5047. Done in other trades, 5048. Can 
take care of themselves in relation to their masters, 5050. 
Husbands overworking wives, 5051. Husbands fault 
if married women work, 5052. Women should be 
allowed to work if they choose, 5053; but not to 
supply her husband with drink, 5054, Legislation 
will produce greater evils, 5056, for the future, 5057. 
Laws prevent them doing men’s work, 5058. Better of 
hefore legislative interference, 5059, Not permitted to 
make patterns, though able to do so, 5060. Further 
restrictions would be unjust, 5061. Can work on a 
lathe, 5064. Protection for women wanted where men 
will not work, 5065. No change required in the hours 
of labour, 5066. Speaks generally for women from all 
trades, 5068. Restrictions wanted for trades where work 
is done at night at home, as well as in the day, 5069. 


SMETHURST, R., Mancuusrer; CierK or STock- 
port ScHoot Boarp. See WILKINSON, Lizvt.- 
Con. iz 


SMITH, Rev. HUGH, Lonpon ; Vicar or HouguHron 
REGIS: 

Vicar of Houghton and chairman of Luton bench of 
magistrates, 3123-26. Improvement in working chil- 
dren at an early age, 3127-28. Half-timers in a’ majority, 
3132. Attendance about two and a half hours a day in- 
duced owners of plaiting schools to alter hours, 3134-65. 
Plaiting schools, a plait manufactory without machinery, 
3132-40. Limit as to beginning, eight; not enforced, 
3141, 3181; better people do not evade the law, 3142-44. 
Inspector unable to detect evasion, 3144. Evasion of 
law in workshops, 3145-47. Men of equal position as 
sergeants of police to detect the evasions, 3148-50, 3190, 
3191-93. No resistance to this, 3150. Act never put 
in force by local authorities, 3151-53. Four local officers 
in plaiting district required, 3154-58. Men and women 
plaiting decreasing in numbers, 3159-61. Wages earnt, 
3162. Not bard work, nor unhealthy, 3163-64. Five 
days a week attendance an inconvenience, 3165-70, 3176. 
Four-day children attend better than full timers, 3169. 

No faith in local efforts to procure compulsion, 3171- 
74. Luton only has a school board, 3173. Straw-plait 
school not a public elementary school, 3175. Trade a 
benefit to the place; more suitable for women, 3176-79. 
Compulsory attendance, or employment of sub-inspectors, 
would check home working, 3180. No yrestrictions on 
the labour of women, 3183-86. Overwork done on 
pressure and as a favour, 3187-89. Only agricultural 
employment besides, 3194-96. Cannot combine edu- 
cation with the work, 2197-3201. Small workshops 
want the most looking after, 3202-6. Large employer 
has no responsibility as regards the small workshop, 
3203. Relays, where possible, the only plan for half- 
time attendance for agricultural children, 3207-9. Satis- 
factory results would be produced by appointment of 
inferior sub-inspectors, 3210-15. A matter of inspection 
rather than new provisions, 3211-12. Sanitary condition 
good in the large factories, bad in the small, 3216. In- 
spectors’ visits generally well known, 3217-20. Small 
workshops could be brought under Act of 1874, with a 
modification as to hours, 3221-27. Hours for meals 
observed, 3228-29. Hours worked by children, 3230- 
34. 


Miss BIRMINGHAM; Brass 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


SMITH, Miss ADA, NorrineHam, and others; PAPER 


Box Maxens: 


Is a paper-box maker; they all represent the lace 
trade; is not exactly an employer, 8240-8243. Hours 
of going to work, and of working in the day ; legislative 
protection; making up lost time, 8244-8250. Has 
nothing to suggest to Commission, 8251. There are 
children employed in the lace and box trade; ages of 
children; half-timers; attendance at school; examina- 
tion of children; hours of employment, 8252-8260. 


SMITH, R., Guascow; Srurr Goops MANUFACTURER. 


See SANDEMAN, D. 


SMITH, JOSEPH, BirmincHam, and others; Tusr- 


\ MAKERS: 


Represents 16 firms in the trade, 6727. Inequalities 
of the law as applied to mills and forges on one hand, 
and to tube makers on the other; also the employment 
of young persons, 6728. ‘Tubemakers may not employ 
young persons at night; the others may, 6729. It is 
necessary, because the trade cannot be carried on without 
the assistance of young persons; old people cannot do 
it; young men of 18 will not, and say it is child’s work, 
6730. Moving tubes, 6731. It is a continuous process, 
6732. Want the labour of boys at night as well as in 
the day, 6733. Men work till 5 in the day, and all night 
sometimes ; have two shifts of men, and it is incon- 
venient to employ men for boy’s work, 6734. Employ 
between 50 and 60 men to do it; the difficulty is to 
obtain them, 6735. The difference in wages would be 
nearly 50 per cent., 6736, 6737. The amount is a matter 
of calculation, 6738. It makes a great difference, 6739. 
Making gas tubes, 6740. Not excessively hot, but like 
other trades it is hot,6741. Men can stop in the middle 
of the day if they like, 6742. It is not the custom, 6743. 
Employment of boys until late at night on this account 
depends on the work; some works are very hot when 
others are cool; when men are at work they never like 
to stop if they can help it, 6744. Tubemaking is much 
on a par with ironmaking and wiredrawing, &c., as 
regards being continuous; one is hollow, and the other 
is solid, 6746. Furnaces are kept alight night and day ; 
it is a continuous process through the week, 6747. 
Make tubes night and day if the demand is good, 6748. - 
Tube makers were not represented when the Act with 
regard to iron works was passed, 6749. It is on the 
increase, 6750. Employ 700 people altogether, 6751. 
About 150 boys in the daytime, 6752. Age for boys to 
commence full time, 13 quite old enough; plenty in the 
district who could commence at 12, 6754. 13 quite old 
enough for boys, and 16 instead of 18 would be the 
proper age at which legislative restrictions for youths 
should cease, 6755. 


SMITH, GEORGE, LretczrstEr: 


Is a manager of tileries and brick works, 7240. Has 
seen great improvements in condition of women and 
children in brickfields since Act of 1871, 7242. Not 
much resistance to restrictions on age of children; 
juvenile labour plentiful, 7243, 7244. Colours of 
bricks: very little substitution of machinery for juvenile 
labour ; mode of making different kinds of bricks; not 
much difference as to dirt and toill; fire-bricks are 
lighter; blue bricks rather more unhealthy than the 
common red, 7245-7262. Women do not return to 
fettle bricks, 7263-7265. Women do not work on 
Sundays, 7264; or earth bricks, 7266, 7267. Children 
attend school pretty regularly, 7268. Inequality of Acts ; 
large proportion of girls went into seryice when last Act 
was passed; no instance known of enforced idleness, 
7269-7272. Service tends to alienate girls from making 
bricks; considers it good, 7273-7275. Act working 
well, but might be better, 7277. Canals, 7278; sta- 
tistics, 7279; ignorance of children on board boats, 
7280; children between certain ages ought not to be 
allowed to live on board, the men say so themselves, 
7281, 7282; their wages are a hindrance, 7283, 7284; a 
good proportion of boatmen have no other homes, and are 
migratory, 7285-7287. If children were not allowed to 
live on board it would localize the trade, 7288; it is 
so now with some, 7289. Whether boats belong to 
employers, 7290, 7291. Children should be subject to 
Workshops Act, that is, to factory laws, 7292. Govern- 
ment interference desired, 7293, to94, Wages of boat- 
men low, because they pay no rent and have no means 
of organization, 7295-7297. Forcing them to leave 
their children on board would enable children to be 
educated, 7298, 7299. Boats better adapted than trains 
for the carriage of some goods, 7300, Brisk $3; no 
farther legislation required, but Act should be carried 
out, 7301, 7302, Advantage not taken of modification 
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SMITH, G.—cont. 
permitting overtime for boys and women, 7303. Modifi- 
cation disapproved, 7304-7306. Brickmaking details, 
7307, 7308. 


SMITH, DANIEL, Mancuesrmr; ScHOOLMASTER. See 
RIDYARD, JOSEPH. 


SMITH, HENRY F., Luxps, and others; O1n Mruuers : 


Deputation from the oil millers, and seed crushers of 
Hull and the district, 13,120. Put in a memorial to the 
Commission similar to those received by the Commission 
from the same trade at Dover, Boston, Gainsborough, 
and Driffield, 13,121-122. The memorial asks that in 
oil and seed crushing mills youths above 16 may be 
employed as youths of 18 are now, 13,122. If Parlia- 
ment made this concession, would be willing that the 
factory inspectors should be satisfied that all that was prac- 
ticable was done to secure the healthiness of the work- 
rooms, 13,126. The necessities of the trade require the 
work to go on night and day all the year round, 13,123- 
124, The workrooms are well ventilated, 13,125-129. 
Each shift works 12 hours with intervals of an hour 
and a half for meals, but the work is not continuous, 
13,127-128. Have very great difficulty in getting boys 
of 18, 13,130; previous to the Act boys of 16 and 17 
were paid the same wages as are now paid to boys of 18, 
13,130. 


SMITH, Mrs. W. B., Brirmincuam; DepuTaATION oF 


Lapirs. See STURGE, Miss. 
SMYTH, JOHN, Junior, BELFAst; Master 
BLEACHER: 


Is partner in the firm of Messrs. William Smyth & Co., 
bleachers, of Banbridge, 17,977. Flax water, business 
is retarded by ; time which has to be made up for loss by 
pollution of river; limitation of time would be a dis- 
advantage ; overtime is worked in the open air, and in 
the house; the rooms are not hot; it is illegal to let 
flax water run into the river, 17,978-992. Length of 
hours of work; ‘‘beetling”’; the business is healthy, 
17,993. Temperature is hot only where cambric hand- 
kerchiefs are finished, and that is not done in witness’ 
works; in them temperature is very little higher than 
the air; does not employ many women; employment 
of young persons, !8 years of age rather high, 17,894-990. 


SMYTH, ROBERT MACLEAN, Lonnon; Represen- 

. T@atTIyE or Master BRicKMAKERS’ ASSOCIATION: 
Personal, 3495. Desires to speak of boys and their 
hours, 3496. Awkward division of time and age against 
it, 3496. Work is light; boys might be two years 
younger, 3496; would then be 11, must now be 13, 3497 ; 
their work, taking brick from moulder’s table and 
placing it on barrow, peculiar to the London trade, 
3498-3500. In midland counties work all under shed, 
and more laborious, 3501. Clay first wetted by temperer, 
a grown up man, 3503; then ground in mill, then pre- 
prepared for mould, 3502; when comes out of mould is 
placed on a board; boy takes board with clay on it and 
places it on a barrow; when barrow full it is wheeled 
away, boy brings empty barrow and repeats the process, 
3502; the piece of clay weighs about 6 lbs. Thinks the 
Act good, but regarding age and time has suffered in- 
convenience from it, 3505; is speaking of Cowley. 
. Boys go to school for half the day, and time consumed 
~ in going and coming, 3507. All their boys go to school, 
3508; are obliged to send them, 3518; are not in 
Metropolitan district, 3519 ; but admits error as to being 
obliged to send those of 13, 3508-11. Wrong in saying 
had no boys under 13, 3520; but half-day system does 
not suit; alternate day would, 3512-13; but would shut 
them out of two days a week, so two sets of boys would 
be required, involving double attendance, 3524-26. Law 
does not give brickmakers alternate day system, 3514 ; 
at least, never advised by their solicitor that could adopt 
it, 3521-23. Long hours haye been done away with, 
now 6 to 6 or 7 to 7, two hours for meals, 3515. 40 lbs. 
in Staffordshire may be ordinary load, but has never seen 
a boy with 6 lbs. on head; that can only be in close 
kiln works, 3516-17. School attendance should cease 
over 11; at 11 a boy able to do a great deal, 3527. 
Boys ave difficult to get; on alternate system require 
double the number; are got from moulder’s families, 3528 ; 
does not know that under half day systers boys changing 
clothes makes any difference, 3529. Distance between 
school and brickwork two and a half miles, 3530; in 
winter, and say seven and a half months in year, school 
attendance very regular, 3530, Will soon be in a school 
board district, 3531. Thinks boys under 10 must have 
had previous schooling, parents being anxious to get rid 
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of them in winter, 3532. Brick season is four and a 
half months, from middle of April to second week of 
August, 3532-33; if half-timer has not been at school 
before, and were not legally bound to attend, could be 
educated when brickmaking season over, 3533. Children 
probably go to school during winter; boys above 13 
seek other work, say in gas factories, 3535. Has not 
more boys than men, 3536; employs no girls unless 
occasionally for an hour or two in place of a boy; had 
ceased to employ them before Act was passed, 3536. A 
man may bring his wife to help ; no restriction on that, 
3537. Being wrong about employing half-timers, com- 
plaint is that during season they must go to school 
half time ; they should not attend school during four and 
a half months of work, but work full time, 3538-40. 
Could not apply machinery for preparing clay to any 
other process; dries in open air; moulder has a shed as 
protection from sun, 3541. 


SOLLY, JAMES, Brrminecuam; Derpuration oF 
Sours Srarrorpsuire Tronmasters. See HUNT, 
J. P., Esa. 


SOUTHWELL, C., Lonnon; Frurr anp Fisu Pre- 
SERVER. See BLACKWELL, T. F. 


SPARROW, JOHN WILLIAM, Wotvernampron; 
Tron Masrur: 

Carry on business at the Bilston Ironworks (Mill 
and Forge) and the Mill Fields Furnaces, 11,835. Act 
nearly brought works to a standstill, cannot get juvenile 
labour, seven puddling furnaces out of 28 standing 
now, and have been so for some time past for want of 
under hands, 11,836. Great dearth of labour in all 
departments, 11,837 ; would wish to have boys below 
13 to work in the puddling, 11,838; work though hard 
not continuous, 11,839. The Factory Act and Mines 
Regulation Act have made an artificial scarcity of 
labour by bringing about the eight hours’ system, 11,841 ; 
causing the loss of the foreign trade, particularly in iron, 
11,843. Boys should be allowed to work at 12, and 
there certainly should not be any further restrictions, 
11,848. 


SPEDDING, JAMES, Mancurstrer ; Corron Oprra- 
tive. See BATTLE, MICHAEL. 


SPITTALL, ROBERT, Giascow; Empioyvep By 
Messrs. Wyuin & LocHEap, UrHousTERERS. See 
PAUL, ROBERT. 


SPROUT, JAMES, Guascow; Oprrative BuEAcH 
Worker. See STEWART, JAMES. 


STAMP, GEORGE, Wesr Bromwicu, and others; 
Guass OPERATIVES: 


Work about nine hours a day, four times a week, 7055. 
Very seldom longer, 7056. Present hours of labour 
necessary for trade, 7057. And cannot do without boys, 
7058. Cannot be carried on at night without boys to 
help the men, 7060, In Birmingham in the flint glass 
trade customary to work six hours on and off, 7061. 
Present age of youths quite sufficient; work is easier in 
a glass house than other trades, 7062. If employed too 
young stunts them; present age'suitable, 7063. 

Age should not be raised, 7064. Approves of an 
educational standard being fixed, 7065. And kept at 
school till 14 if they cannot pass; Employers have hitherto 
had a night school, and induced boys to attend it till 19 
if possible ; some boys turn out badly because there is no 
employment for them till 10; plenty of occupations for 
boys of 8 as half-timers, and go in at 13 as full-timers, 
7066. Impossible to employ half-timers in a glass house, 
7067. Some youths possess more intellectual capabilities 
than some of the men overthem; boys from 16 to 20 now 
employed in their works are very fine specimens of men, 
7068. 


STANNING, JOHN, Mancunster, and others; Asso- 
CIATION OF BLEACHING, DybING, AND PRINTING 
TRADES : 

Represent the bleaching, dyeing, and printing trade of 
Bolton and Manchester, 9081. As to boys being sent to 
work amongst stove pipes when hot; the thermometer ; 
drying cylinders ; fires, 9082-86. Clamping department 
of drying of bleachworks; women are not employed ; 
as to bleacher undressing, 9087-88. ‘Temperature in 
room in whichicloth has to be hung by boys; drying- 
room; women not employed in, 9089-98. As to the 
trade being injurious to health of women and children ; 
temperature of rooms where women are employed; em- 
ployments of women; distinct from hot processes; hours 
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STANNING, J.—cont. 


of labour; not excessive; the work is not continuous; 
statistics, 9098-9109. Men and women are paid by the 
piece; time of work; the 103 hours allowed by law; 
breakages in machinery ; hours of work; modifications ; 
statistics; Act of 1860; hours of work per week ; 
exigencies of trade; cost of production has increased ; 
foreign competition, statistics as to, 9110-39. 
Curtailing hours of labour, result of ; wages; adoption 
of machinery ; healthiness of employment, 9140-47. 
Length of hours of work; no wish to have them 
shortened, 9148-49. At the Trade Union Congress in 
Liverpool a resolution was adopted that the hours of 
bleachworks should be reduced to those of the Act of 
1874, 9150. Witness (Mr. Sykes) never saw that; does 
not think that that is the sentiment of the majority ; 
invites cross-examination of any of his men, 9152. Com- 
parative prices in France and Kngland and Belgium. 
Healthiness of the trade, 9158, 9154. 


Further examined. 


Bleachers and printers should be under the same Act, 
9754. The modification should be embodied in the law, 
9754-56, 9764, 9778. The 30 minutes modification, the 
permission to take meals during a process, and a provision 
for weather emergencies, would suffice, 9757-60; not 
for calico printers, 9760. Boys of 16 should still be 
allowed to work 15 hours, 9759-60. Should be 
excluded from the Act altogether, 9760-63, 9766. 
Boys working in the dyeing room might be forbidden, 
9767-79. System of two terms of five hours each, 9768- 
76. Approved conditionally, 9774-76, 9780. The 
hands might object, 9772, 9777, 9780. Disapproved, 
9776-77. Bleachers do not object to the age of half- 
timers being raised, 9/79. A side blow should not be 
struck for the men through women and children, 9779. 
Lost time may be given up, 9779. Anomaly as between 
school board districts and others with regard to educa- 
tion, 9780. A weather emergency would not apply to 
Lancashire bleaching, 9781. The extra hour for a fort- 
night a fair arrangement, 9782. Boys not employed in 
the clamping rooms, 9782. ; 


STANSFELD, GEORGE M., Brisrou; CerriryinG 
SURGEON: 


Certifying surgeon for city of Bristol, 13,304; and 
Secretary of Association of which Dr. Arlidge is pre- 
sident, 13,305. Great necessity for secondafy exami- 
nation, either in same place or on change of employ- 
ment, 13,306-309. Surgeon should have power of 
seeing the hands at work in factory three or four times 
a year to ascertain the state of their health, 13,310- 
312, 13,319-320, 13,342-346; at expense of factory 
occupiers where factory large, 13,314—-315, 13,348-349, 
but in cases of smaller factories and workshops a diffi- 
culty about surgeon’s fee, 13,315-316. Sub-inspectors 
have power of seeing those, 13,317-318. Could perform 
this duty without assistance in small workshops in Bristol, 
13,350. Certificates should be given in workshops as 
well as factories, 13,351. About 3,000 or 4,000 work- 
shops in Bristol, 13,352. The small occupiers to pay the 
surgeon’s fee of ls. in all the workshops, 13,355-356. 
Complaint of the law requiring medical examination 
within seven days of child or young person being first 
employed in smaller factories; should be extended to 
14 days or more, 13,323-324 ; or else that certificates of 
birth and physical fitness obtained by child before com- 
mencing work should be sufficient during half-time age, 
13,325-327. If children collected at a particular place 
for examination, at a particular hour, do not consider'’6d. 
a piece would be a fair fee, but 1s. would be, 13,328-336,. 
Suggests that certificate should state that child has been 
vaccinated, 13,337-340. 


STEAD, CHARLES, Leeps, and others ; REPRESENTING 
BrapDForp CHAMBER OF COMMERCE: 


As representing the Bradford Chamber of Commerce, 
ask for the suspension for two or three years of the 
operation of the Factory Act so far as it relates to the 
employment of children under 10 years of age from the 
1st January 1876, 12,739. 

The children employed in our trades are stronger 
physically, better fed, and altogether a better class than 
children of the same age in the agricultural districts, 
12,742. Consider that the 4th Standard is too high a 
test for children of 13 at present, and ask its suspension 
for two or three years until the Education Act has had a 
little more time to work, 12,742-744, 12,749+750. In con- 
junction with recommending a postponement of the 
10 years’ clause for two or three years, we ask that chil- 
dren should be employed at 9 as if 10 if they can pass 
Standard 1, 12,745-748. Do not see why owners of work- 
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STEAD, C.—cont. , 


shops should be allowed to employ children unde 
different conditions to what textile manufacturers are, 
12,746-749. The school board at Keighley has only been 
elected three months, 12,751; and has not put the com- 
pulsory section in operation, because there is not accom- 
modation provided yet, 12,752; though it is intended to 
adopt that section, 12,753; so that it is very doubtful 
whether children prevented by the Act of 1874 from 

oing to work at nine would be got to school full time, 
12,752, 12,754-756. Our machinery may be stopped by 
your not allowing us to employ these hands, and still it is 
not certain that the children may be benefited in an edu- 
cational point of view, and possibly their mothers may go 
to the mill to fill up their place in the earnings of the 
family, 12,762. Mr. White would suggest: Ist, the con- 
solidation of the Factory and Workshops Acts; 2nd, the 
appointment of more inspectors; 3rd, the education test 
for both half-time and full time children, children being 
allowed to work half-time at nine, provided they pass the 
lst Standard and full time at 13, provided they could 
pass the 3rd Standard; 4th, the hour at which work 
shall begin and close should be fixed, 12,766. If the age 
were raised from 13 to 14, it would be inconvenient on 
account of the scarcity of boy labour, 12,767. Dr. 
Poppleton, who has been certifying surgeon for 33 years, 
and has passed 40,000 or 50,000 hands, considers that at 
nine a child is physically able to do factory work, 12,775 ; 
the mills are very-heaithy, and the children are better 
there than at home, 12,775-776; thinks that children 
have deteriorated within the last 30 years in Bradford, 
12,777-780 ; which is attributable to their bad diet, 
irregular habits, and tobacco chewing, 12,781; and that 
children are neglected owing to the mothers returning to 
work in the factories immediately after their confinement, 
12,782-783. 


STEELE, Rev. GEORGE, Lonpon ; H.M. Inspector or 


ScHOOLS: 


Inspector of schools for Preston district, 1490-93. 
Few mines in district, 1494. Half-timers attend schools 
in large numbers, and attendance during week is 10 
hours, 1494-1502. Children attending school half-time 
under the Mines Act a continual hindrance to the 
education of the rest by the mode of their attendance, 
1503-5. Alternative system of the Act of 1874 does 
not work satisfactorily, the option of attendance leading 
to inconvenience, 1506-8. The Factories (Health of 
Women) Act of 1874; no examination of children who 
have attended under, as yet, 1509-10. Children at- 
tending school for the first time as half-timers numerous, 
1510; fall behind others, 1511-14; if up to the 
2nd Standard can nearly keep pace, 1512-13. Change 
of school an evil, 1515-18. Act of 1874 harm- 
ful by putting off school age, 1519. Errand boys and 
others escape attendance, 1520. Compulsion in Black- 
burn only as yet; is making way, 1521-24. A child 
not fo be employed unless it attended school, or passed 
a certain standard, 1525. Attendance of half-timers is 
not less punctual, 1526. Kmployers sometimes do and 
in other places do not endeavour to fulfil the law in 
respect to regular attendance of children at school, 1527. 
Half-timers are mixed with other attendants at school. 
In towns, half-timers go to certain schools, while day 
attendants go to others, 1528. Parents rather superior 
to the ordinary factory operative, object to the haif-time 
schools, 1529. Factory children are less cleanly, 1530. 
Does not think if education was made a coteiion of 
employment, that it would have the good effects of a 
compulsory Education Act, 1531. Attendance at school 
for a certain number of years, if made a condition of em- 
ployment, would not be satisfactory, as children might not 
have advanced ; the passing of a certain standard should 
go with the attendance, 1532. There should be a certain 
period of school attendance before a child should be em- 
ployed for wages, 1533. Standard not to correspond 
with the age of the child at present, since there has 
been nothing to compel a child to go to school before he 
begins work, and therefore at present could not pass a 
satisfactory standard estimated by age, 1534-35. No 
hardship after a certain number of years in compelling a 
child to pass a certain standard, 1536. Provision for 
invincible dunces’ training, by means of acertain amount 
of school attendance, provided they could work well 
physically, 1537-38. ‘Ihe lowest educational elemen- 
tary test too low before employment for wages; Act of 
1874 prohibiting children working in factories before 9, 
and next year 10, 1539-40. Parents neglect sending 
their children to school before they are employed, as 
after, they think they will learn enough under the half- 
time system, 1541. The raising the age from 8 to 10 
by the Act of last year acts well only im places where 
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STEELE, Rev. G.—cont. 

there is compulsion, and that provision of the Act in- 
creases the necessity for compulsory attendance, 1542 
—43. The enforced compulsory attendance at school 
has brought a number of neglected children into the 
schools of Blackburn, which town was one where com- 
pulsory school attendance was less necessary as the 
education was good before, 1544-45. Parents, mill- 
owners, &c., take so much care of the school that there 
is not so much room for the school board, 1546. There 
are efficient schools in the district, which under the Act 
are to be entitled to give certificates of attendance, and 
urges putting in force the provision of the Act as soon 
as it can be, 1547-48. Half-time system in an inefii- 
cient school is worthless, 1549. Ages of children able 
to pass the 2nd Standard range from 8 to 12, and 
or all ages, in consequence of there being no means 
of compelling attendance at school before employ- 
ment; a child of average ability could pass 2nd Stan-: 
dard at nine years of age, which 1s a fair time for average 
children to begin to work for wages, 1550-52. Teachers 
in schools complain of having to keep certificates of 
ages, &c., register of half-timers, 1553-54. Chil- 
dren who go to school only 10 hours a week are 
under a disadvantage to the half-timers, 1555. Act of 
last year fixing the age at 10 in textile factories is good, 
but seems to require compulsion with it, 1556-57. No 
school board at Preston, 1558. Children in workshops at 
Preston escape education altogether; no one to compei 
them, excepting factory inspector; large numbers em- 
ployed as errand boys, &c. escape altogether, 1559. Gives 
particulars of his rural district, 1560. Children employed 
in agriculture or other unregulated occupation are not 
often at school side by side of those employed in indus- 
tries under the Workshops Act, 1561.  Agvicultural 
children by non-attendance at school retard the progress 
of those who are in regulated occupations. ‘The Agri- 
cultural Children’s Act not enforced, no one to enforce 
it, 1562-64. Half-time children on first going to 
school are ignorant, direct compulsion necessary, 1565- 
66, Not much experience among miners’ children, 
1567-69. Remedy for the evil arising from change of 
schools by half-time children a difficult matter; remedy 
proposed by Blackburn school board disallowed by the 
Education Department. Another suggestion, each child 
to carry to his next school a certificate of attendances, 
1570. Standard before commencing work, recommends 
a graduated standard according to age, 1571-75. In 
the event of compulsory education the insistence on a 
certain standard before employment will become to a great 
extent unnecessary, 1576. Class of children referred to, 
1577. Makes no distinction in the examination of half- 
timers; returns of half-timers are sent to Education 
Department, 1578-79. Guardians not much interested 
in carrying out the Act passed in 1873 as to children of 
out-door paupers, 1581-83. Question as to collision 
between Factory Act and Education Act, 1584-86. 
Half-timer cannot keep pace with full-timer, 1547-89. 
Previous schooling important, 1589-91. Night schools, 
1592-94. The 5th the right standard to fix for full- 
timers at 13, to be raised to the 6th afterwards, 1595- 
97. School boards, 1598-1607; are progressing, 1598 ; 
and adopting compulsory byelaws, 1599-1600. A town 
council or board of guardians not efficient for carrying 
out educational laws, 1608-10. A body must be elected 
for the purpose, 1610. 


STEWART, CHARLES, Dunvex, and another; Boor 
AND SHOE MAKERS: 

Personal, 16,853-854. Has five retail shops, employ- 
ing about 160 hands, 16,853. Satisfied with things as 
they are; the Factory and Workshops Acts do not inter- 
fere unduly with business, 16,855-857. Present hours, 
56 or 56%, work better than the 51 tried formerly, 16,858, 
16,862. ‘The 56 hours are by agreement with employés, 
16,859. Believed they were under the Factory Act of 
1874, but if not, and it were made to apply, the limita- 
tion to 56 hours would make no difference, 16,861-863. 
Believes they work 60 hours in Glasgow, 16,864. The 
56% hours thus divided, 6 to 9, 10 to 2, 3 to 6; on Satur- 
day 6 to 9, and 10 to 1; make up no lost time, 16,865. 
Small shops work as they lke, 16,866. Should all be 
under same law, 16,867. Boot and shoe shops might 
work shorter hours; close at 8.30 on weekdays; on 
Saturdays formerly at 11.30, now at 11, 16,868-869, 
Little custom at night, but keep open because others do, 
16,870-871. Same amount of business would be done 
if shops shut two hours earlier; closing at 9 would not 
interfere with the trade, 16,872-873. If Pariiament 
* required that no woman should work in a retail shop 
after 8 p.m., or 9 when specially busy, it would not sub- 
stitute male for female service in boot and shoe shops 


STEWART, JOHN, Guascow, 


STEWART, C.—cont, 


managed by proprietors, 16,874-875; but shops could 
not be shut at 6 p.m., 16,876; it would interfere with 
both purchaser and seller; 8 o’clock all the week round, 
including Saturday, would do, 16,878. In poor neigh- 
bourhoods they keep open later, 16,879. That is more a 
matter of fancy than convenience. Workpeople leave 
work at 5 or 6 on weekdays, and 1 on Saturdays, so they 
havea long day to buy in, from 1 to 8, 16,880. 


and another; ¥ROM 
DaLmarnock Tape Works: 

Desire, when under press of business, to employ girls 
of 13 and upwards three hours longer, say till 9 o’clock ; 
difficult to get extra hands on the work; esparto and 
rag picking is light, 16,332-337. Present modification 
not necessary ; require Secretary of State’s permission to 
work all night ; in the night shift may keep young male 
persons overtime, but not girls ; effects of sudden demand 
for export, 16,338-343. 57 hours common in Scotland; 
would pay extra for the three hours; in large Scotch 
paper miils they work double shifts, 16,344-348. Should 
object to 56 hours, as in textile factories ; employment 
not injurious to young persons over 16; alluwed to, but 
do not, employ children at night under 16, 16,349-358. 


STEWART, Miss, BeLrasr; ScHOoLMISTRESS : 


Is mistress of Campbell’s Row National Schools; they 
are pretty large; the average is about 180; there are 
both boys and girls ; has about 360 factory children, that 
is, about 180 daily ; it is a half-time school; most of the 
children have had a little teaching when they come, but 
not much; children come on alternate days; this is 
better than haif day plan, 18,096-107. Hours; thinks 
there are no children 13 years old; thinks they could 
pass a fair examination if they remained at school till 13 ; 
the attendance is very good; if they do not come writes 
to manager of mill; there are five mills from which they 
come, 18,108-115. “ Result fees,” inspector thought 
very good, 18,116-118. Success depends a good deal on 
factory managers sending children to school; alternate 
day system is preferable to morning and afternoon sets ; 
hours of school, 18,119-128. Effect of raising the age at 
which children can be employed in textile factories, 
18,129-130. School is almost exclusively connected with 
the mills; some inducement is wanted to make parents 
force their children to attend school; alternate day 
system, 18,131-136. 


STEWART, JAMES, Guascow, and others ; OPERATIVE 


BieacH WorKERS: 


Appear as representatives of operatives in 36 different 
bleachworks, representing 4,000 to 5,000 persons. Mass 
meetings held in west of Scotland, nature of meetings ; 
their object to shorten hours to 565 per week, or 10 hours 
per day; women agreed as to this; meetings induced 
by threats of some masters to work 60 instead of 57 
hours, 15,196-218, 15,245-249, Heat of stoves ; nature 
of work; injurious effect of working in stove rooms ; 
hours should be shortened on that account, 15,219-232, 
15,277-281. Blood money, its meaning, how worked ; 
goes on at present day; is a premium to foreman on 
extra work, 15,234-235, 15,253-¥55. Work harder in 
bleach than in textile works, one reason is constant 
supervision, 15,236-244. Association of operatives; its 
nature ; subscription to: money not employed for sick 
or otherwise, 15,250-252, 15,330. Driers and starchers 
by mutual arrangement do not work overtime, 15,256- 
263. Reduction of time leading to reduction of wages 
would be unpopular, but if wages reduced at first would 
rise to former level, 15,264-276. Saturday half-holiday 
much valued, 15,289. Employment of children ; value of 
education ; increase of age not unpopular with bleaching 
hands ; half-time a drawback, 15,291-302, Young girls 
employed in stoves; nature of employment injurious, 


‘15,303. Conveniences for women in factories generally 


unsuitable, 15,304. Moral habits of bleachers below the 
average, owing to nature of work not requiring produc- 
tion of character; effect of barracks; workpeople im- 
proved in health and appearance, 15,305-314, 15,322— 
329, 15,371-375. Dinner hour, three-quarters, not suffi- 
cient; two hours have been been asked for; would 
prefer two meal hours of three-quarters apiece, 15,315— 
320. Ivregularity of inspectors’ visits, owing to insuffi- 
cient number, leads to evasion of the law ; means of 
access to inspector, 15,330-354, Formerly employers 
kept two sets of books, but not now, 15,355-360. Wages 
of men (common hands), 16s. to 18s. ; of women at stoves, 
8s. or 9s.; girls, 6s. or 7s., 15,361-367. No time made 
up for breakage of machinery, 15,368-370. 
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STIRLING, EDWARD, Lonpon; Stace MANAGER: 

Is stage and acting manager at Drury Lane, 3983; 
appears only on behalf of Mr. Chatterton, the lessee, 
3984. Has a point upon children labour; but matter 
mitigated by appeal to School Board Commissioners, 
3981. Commissioners allowed children, with approval 
of parents, to attend theatre on Saturday half-holiday, 
3985. Employs about 200 children at 1s. or 6d. each 
night and morning performance; where person has 
two or three children the sum thus earned extremely 
useful, 3985. Commissioners allowed partial but not 
total absence from school occasionally ; occasionally re- 
quire them half the school day, 3986, 3995. Children 
employed at night in opening, and again in comic scene ; 
latter begins about 11, or a quarter to, 3987. Only 
modification he would ask, if Acts consolidated, would 
be permission for children to attend certain rehearsals, 
3988. Perhaps for three weeks, by attending six re- 
hearsals; they could make up the rest with their half- 
holiday, 3988; would then be employed during run 
of pantomime, from Boxing-day to Passion week, with 
perhaps three day performances a week, 3990. Work 
not tiring ; children take great delight in it and eager to 
come, 3991. Begins to rehearse a month before Christ- 
mas, 3991; never earlier ; children required two or three 
weeks and not after, 3992; they would attend six re- 
hearsals, besides half-holidays; cannot do with less, and 
there are dress rehearsals when children indispensable, 
3993. Time of each rehearsal depends on magnitude of 
scenes and mechanism, half an hour or two hours; 
cannot be fixed, 3994. Children’s actual business often 
very important; in “ Aladdin” learnt words of a Chinese 
melody, 3996; required in that piece a great many 
children; children like to see children on the stage; 
but latter kindly used and well cared for, 3996, Ages 
run from 10 to 14; average 11, 3997. Night perform- 
ance lasts four hours ; morning rather less, because piece 
shortened, 3998-99. Morning performances three per 
week for three weeks; then descends to two a week till 
Easter, or eight weeks; about 20 in all of pantomime if 
successful, 4000. Pantomime never runs beyond Easter ; 
it did formerly, 4001. Never.seeks to have Sunday sewing 
work ; it involves double pay, and is badly done; occur 
occasionally under pressure, such as sudden alteration of 
dresses being required, 4002 ; has not heard of complaints 
of illegal overtime by theatrical sewing women, 4003. 
Does not ask modification as to Sunday work because 
not resorted to lately, 4004. 


STOKES, W. E., Grascow; Sus-Iysprcror or Fac- 
TORIES : 

Personal and official, 14,459-461. | Workshops; 
number in district about 2,500. Has visitedif not every 
workshop at least every class, 14,462-468. Register 
kept of workshops visited, but existence of new ones 
only comes to light by accident; even an old one may 
escape notice, 14,469-473. Non-registration of places 
where women and children employed a great defect, 
14,474. Might be supplied without practical hardship 
to employers, and would greatly assist inspectors, 
14,475-476, 14,526, 14,530. Factory and workshop laws 
fairly obeyed in the district. When complaints arise 
overtime frequently the cause, 14,477-479. Trades in 
which overtime most frequently practised, fancy box, 
and milliners and dressmakers, 14,480. ‘Trade rules 
have greatly reduced hours of labour even in the millinery 
business, which has itself no trade rules, 14,481—485. 
In many trades, iron, masonry, carpentering, &c., the 
working hours are nine a day or 51 a week, but this is 
more true of the larger workshops. The smaller the 
shop the greater the inclination to employ young people 
at long hours, 14,481-489. Acquaintance with country 
districts greater in Renfrewshire than Ayrshire, 14,490- 
494. Has visited all factories in places referred to in 
Renfrewshire, but not all the workshops; may have 
visited half all the latter once, but not two thirds once 
at every place, 14,495-497. From the number to be 
visited are deducted those where men alone are employed, 
14,514. Evasion of the law may be going on to a 
considerable extent at small places in the country 
most visited, 14,498; this might be increased by any 
pressure of trade inducing employers to work long 
hours and get as much juvenile labour as possible, 
14,499. Enforcement of the law in Glasgow district 
practically impossible by only one or two officers, 14,500. 
Enforcement easier if workshops brought under Factory 
Acts in one consolidated Act, 14,501. A register should 
be kept; certifying surgeons would render great assist- 
ance, 54,502-503. Employment of a local officer neces- 
sary in so large a district, 14,504-506, 14,515. In Paisley 
and Greenock there should be one officer for each; three 
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STOKES, W. E.—cont. 


others would suffice for Renfrewshire, 14,507-509. 
Sanitary inspectors; about six employed in Glasgow, 
14,510-513. If the law is to be administered so as to 
detect minute evasions, an inspector on the spot would 
best guard against infringement; if the law to be 
administered generally as now, a very large staff of in- 
Spectors not necessary, but the present staff not suf- 
ficient, 14,515-517, 14,531. Would always require 
periodical visits, 14,518. Obedience to thé law more 
general among large than small employers, but there is 
a fairly general disposition on part of both of owners 
and workpeople to obey the law, 14,519-523. Infringe- 
ment the result sometimes of intention, sometimes of 
of ignorance, 14,524-525. The law may be infringed 
without employés grumbling or reporting to inspector, 
14,527. Children dread parents more than employers, 
14,529. Has heard of children employed before or 
after legal hours, as in picking cloth, 14,548-550. Hours 
generally do not exceed 57 or 58 a week, 14,551-552. 
Cannot speak as to proportion of workshops requiring 
inspection after the first, 14,553-554, Workshops should 
be put under Factory Act. Uniformity necessary pro- 
vided small works not taxed by it; meaning if taxed. 
Occupier not to pay fees of certifying surgeon, 14,556- 
559. Hours of labour should be subject to Factory 
Act except in season trades; but not to extend to 
domestic occupations, 14,560-561. Hand-loom weavers ; 
their number—2,000 in one county; worked by girls of 
15 to 18, but as a rule not children, i.e: in private 
houses and small workshops. Trade much reduced, but 
probably 2,000 regular workshops where young persons 
employed, 14,562-571. No great number of hired 
weavers in Glasgow district; children frequently assist 
parents, 14,572. Places in Ayrshire where women 
employed for wages as weavers. Number of such work- 
shops perhaps 2,000, 14,573-574. Distinction between 
family employment and factory ditto, 14,575-579. 
Hours of hand-loom weavers; vary; late in winter; in 
full work up to midnight. Have cautioned but not 
prosecuted. Over hours only occasional, induced by 
pressure ; the employers and employed agree as to this. 
The children are sometimes kept to wind while the men 
are not working, 14,580-589. Views of early closing 
association ; habits of certain classes seriously interfered 
with if adopted. Tendency to transfer night trade to 
barrowmen, 14,590-591. Bleaching and dyeing, Glasgow 
district ; temperature of stoves sometimes over 80°; 
people generally healthy ; no complaints as to hours in 
calendering or bleaching trades, 14,592-598. Difficulty 
of prosecuting from absence of power of appeal, 14,599- 
603. Difficulties arising from having no legal assistance 
when opposed by law agents; 14,605-610, 14,634-636. 
Witnesses attend courts of justices of the peace more 
regular than sheriffs’ courts, 14,612-613. Bakehouses in 
Glasgow; all visited that could be visited by special 
permission, 14,615-616. Doubt if confectionery places 
are under factory inspection, 14,617-618. Overworking 
of young children, 14,619-624, There is greater license 
than in other factories, 14,625. Brickfields: a great 
many in district, large and small. Trouble as to 
employment of children in brickfields annually de- 
creasing, 14,626-629. Formerly many prosecutions for 
employing children. Restriction to age of 16 in females ; 
masters dislike it because such hands go to work in 
mills, 14,630. Boys in brickfields hand bricks and wheel 
heavy barrows; no prosecutions for employing boys 
below 11. Cases of female employment under 13 and 
over 10, 14,631-633, Sanitary regulations, difficulty of 
applying. No distinct powers under Act of 1874, but 
have powers under Acts of 1864, 1867, and 1871, 14,638- 
639. Under Workshops Act cannot apply Sanitary Act 
of 1866. Amendment of law desirable, LL Al. Alternate 
day system of schooling in Glasgow district largely 
adopted and more popular than half-day system, 14,642. 


Further examined, 


Education of half-timers, 14,987-989. School. certifi- 
cates ; many are fictitious in Glasgow, 14,990-997. Glas- 
gow school board and special half-time schools, 14,998- 
999. Specification of schools by-employers; children 
from one factory generally attend the same school, 15,000 
-001. Never met with case of sale of certificate, 15,002. 
Have met a case of oversigning, 15,003. Factory occu- 
piers object to the trouble given by half-timers, 15,004. 
Weekly report might be dispensed with, 15,020. Reason 
of absence when applied to by Mr. Stewart, 15,376. Has 
not lately got information about overtime, et cetera, from 
people at bleachworks, 15,377, There should be no 
difficulty in letters reaching an inspector, 15,378-379. 
It would be inconvenient if workmen knew inspectors’ 


*” 


STOKES, W. E.—cont. 
private addresses; an office in Glasgow might be an 


advantage, 15,380. Has given every opportunity of access, 
15,381-385, . er 7 


STONE, J. B., Brrmincuam; Fuinr Guass Manv- 
FACTURER. See WALKER, J., Mason. 


STRACHAN, ANDREW, DuNnDEE; rrRom BAXTER 
ee Fuax Spinners. See CARMICHAEL, 


STRINGER, SAMUEL, Oxp Hitt; Cuainmaxer. See 
HARRISON, THOMAS. 


STUBBS, W., MancursreEr, and another ; RupRusent- 
_InG Opgrative SILK Weavers’ AssocraTIon, LEEK : 
Personal and official; association includes members 
of both workshops and factories; numbers about 3,000; 
no females or boys, 9554, 9572, 9580. Scarcity of boy 
labour; will increase as Act of 1874 comes into full 
force; boys at from 10 to 12 quite capable of acting as 
helpers, and more valuable as labourers; would prefer 
full time at 12 if child can pass, and half-time at 9; as 
women and children can be worked longer under Work- 
shops than Factory Acts, they should be assimilated, or 
former repealed, 9555-60. Hours for meals; at Leek 
employés prefer one break instead of the two breaks 
under the Act of .1874; they would prefer beginning 
work at 6 with two breaks, at 7 or 8 with one; no uni- 
formity of commencing hour at Leek, where the dinner 
hour is 12 to 1, 9561-9568. Scarcity of boys occa~ 
sioned_ by their going to other work; no use after 15, 
9574-79. 


STURGE, Miss, Birmincuam; DepuraTion oF Lapizs: 
Represent women employed in labour in Birmingham, 
6646. Workmen have given evidence on the subject of 
women’s labour, without previously taking the opinion 
of the women concerned, 6647. Any extension of the 
Factory Act as regards the employment of women depre- 
cated; advocate the entire removal of all existing 
restrictions; limitation of hours of morning labour to 
43 hours is regarded as futile and vexatious; legislation 
to which women have been subjected has been really 
prejudicial; the rise in women’s wages has been but 
small ; they are quite able to take care of themselves, and 
object to the assimilation of the Workshops and Factory 
Acts; women clerks and managers employed in shops 
will be interfered with ; women serving in shops do not 
want any interference; they believe things will come 
right without legislative interference, 6648. Regular 
hours in shops from 8 to 7, in some cases to 8, and then 
kept after to put things away, 6649. 

Some particular cases may occur where women wish to 
be protected by the law from overwork, 6650, 6651. 
Women kept from improving themselves by restrictions 
on labour, 6652 ; as an instance, the printing trade, 6653. 
If women cannot do a little extra work people will not 
employ them, 6654. he law at present does not operate 
so much to exclude women, but it is the fear of still 
further restrictions in the future, 6655. It is the great 
uncertainty which forms a grievance, 6656. Object on 
principle to all restrictions ; women if they have a choice 
will not select unwomanly occupations, 6657. Would 
prefer trades that are considered unwomanly being shut 
off altogether and women not allowed to enter them if 
there must be restrictions; and leave the other trades 
unrestricted, 6658. Wages of women not risen so much 
as has been stated by others, 6660; in Birmingham not 
so high as in London, 6661. Women’s wages have risen 
very much in unrestricted trades, such as domestic 
service and agricultural labour, 6665. Can give infor- 
mation as to trades in which wages have not risen, 6666. 
Unanimous feeling of working women against any fur- 
ther restrictions on their labour, 6667. Independent as 
men in giving their opinion. and free from control, 6668. 
Think no pressure has been brought to bear on them by 
their husbands or fathers, 6669, 6670. Restrictions tend 
to diminish the employment of women though it may 
not exclude them, 6671, 6672. On general principles 
object to restrictions; trade has nothing to do with it, 
6675. Restrictions will tend to drive women out of 
every trade; such a method not approved, 6676. A law 
should. be made to prevent the employment of women in 
unfeminine work, 6677. This would increase the compe- 
tition in other trades and lessen ther value, 6678 ; there- 
fore these restrictions act injuriously upon women, 6679. 
Limitation of age for young women and children, em- 
ployed in brickfields for instance, is good, and protection 
necessary for them, as they are not their own masters ; 
women are, 6680. All restrictions should cease at 18, 
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STURGE, Miss—cont. 


6681. The same restrictive law should be made for 
women as well as men. Any work in which women are 
engaged could with advantage be presided over by the 
wives of the employers, 6682, 6683. Women employed 
paper stamping, folding, and stitching, object to any 
change whatever, 6635, 6686. Satisfied with present 
hours, and wish for no further restrictions, 6687. Not 
expected that girls sbould work unreasonable hours, nor 
would they, 6688. Never known such a case ; sometimes 
wanted to work an hour extra, but it is seldom, and has 
never been objected to, 6689. Can always object, 6690. 
Would not ask anyone to work overtime unless it was 
necessary, 6691, In London a refusal to work overtime 
was met by a dismissal, 6692. Factory Act was no pro- 
tection, though illegal, 6693. Women will not submit 
to unreasonable hours, 6695, even though a condition of 
employment, 6696. Cases may have occurred of the 
sort, though not in her experience, nor has she ever 
required anything of the sort, 6697. Have had no expe- 
rience of women worked long hours against their will; 
never wished it nor allowed it; objectionable to take 
work home, 6698. That women are not free agents and 
complaints are met by dismissals in workshops; is not 
known to the deputation, 6699, The meeting they re- 
present was chiefly ladies interested in working women. 
A few engaged in business attended it, 6700. Unanimous 
feeling that any further restrictions on the employment 
of women would be a grievance, 6701. 


STURGE, Mrs. C. D., BrrmincHam; Depurarion or 


Lapizs. See STURGE, Miss. 


SUMMERHILL, HENRY, Birminenam, and others; 


DEpuTATION oF Tin PLatE MANUFACTURERS, and 
Tronmasters. See HUNT, J. P. 

Wish to employ children of 12. One portion of work 
done night jand day, and compelled to observe Good 
Friday. Not so in others, 4279. Work accumulates 
in consequence causing overwork to catch up. Short 
hours create loss to the masters, and become expensive, 
4280. Processes cannot be interrupted without injury 
and loss. Working to catch up not done satisfactorily. 
Should be allowed to work upon Saturday when holiday 
is given in the week earlier, 4281-83. When trade is 
good commence on Monday, 4282. Half holiday on 
Saturday should not apply in any week when less than 
% or 6 days work done, 4284. Practically substitute 
Monday for Saturday, 4285. Not all the year, 4286. 
Children’s work not laborious, receive plates from the 
machine, 4287. Require great activity, 4288. Not 
fatiguing, work intermittent; no half timers employed ; 
should be allowed to make up for lost time, owing to 
accidents of machinery or other causes, 4289-90. 


SUMMERS, FREDERICK, BirmincHam; Brass 


FounprErR. See COLLINS, J. T. 


SWANSTON,WILLIAM,Be rast ; Suirt aNnD CoLLaR 


Manuracturrer. See O’BRIEN, GEORGE. 


SYKES, HOWARD, MancuesteR; MasTtER BLEACHER, 


See STANNING, JOHN. 


SYMONS, WILLIAM, Bristot; BrickmMaKErR. See 


COULTHURST, THOMAS. 


. 


TALBOT, FREDERICK, West Bromwicu; ScHooL- 


MASTER : 

Schools attached to Messrs. Chance’s work, 6861. 
About 600 children attend daily, 6862. No half-timers, 
6863. Prevent them going to work before 13 if possible, 
6864. Great want of juvenile labour, 6865. Alternate 
day system is good so far, but alternate week system 
meets the question, 6866, Have no room, and so long 
as that is so, refuse half-timers, 6867. School Board at 
Smethwick and West Bromwich, 6868; they will soon 
have accommodation for all kinds of children, 6869. 
Registrar’s certificate should always be required before a 
child is employed full time, 6871; and before it works 
at all, 6872. Would lead to greater regularity; knows 
that boys go to work under age ; 14 boys left school and 
got work full-timers last year, 6873. Further education 
of glass-house boys on full time proposed, 6874. How 
carry out, 6876. Boys employed at night could not be 
compelled to attend schools, 6877. Indirect encourage- 
ment by aiding night schools may accomplish the same 
end, 6878. If boys begin work at 10, in future should 
pass the 3rd Standard, 6879. At 13, the 5th should be 
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TALBOT, F.— cont. 


required, or at least the 4th Standard, 6880. Prefer the 
oth, 6881. Might be enforced in two years. If a boy 
got beyond a certain point he would be sure to go into 
a night school, 6882. Compulsory clauses are not 
adopted in Smethwick, but are in West Bromwich, 6883. 
Educational condition of the district is still bad, but is 
improving, 6884. Compulsion might be carried out 
without a School Board, 6885. Surgeon’s certificate is 
not effective. Does not prevent boys going to work 
under age, 6886. Some surgeons will pass children 
easily, and others refuse them, 6887. Birth certificate 
will be much more satisfactory. Surgeon’s certificate as 
to physical ability or otherwise only wanted, 6888. 


TAYLOR, JAMES, MancussteEr, and others; ScHOOL- 


MASTERS: 


Ave a deputation from the Teachers Association of the 
Bolton district, which contains 78 members, and has 
under it 4,035 half-timers; these have increased from 
1,600 since the passing of the Hiementary Education 
Act. (The witness lays a paper before the Commission 
containing suggestions as to education of half-time 
scholars, and proposing that present form of school 
certificates should be modified, 8943-45.) School 
certificate, by whom it should be filled up; authentic 
list of children employed in a mill; should be furnished 
by employer; a form of certificate recommended by an 
employer of labour at West Bromwich; could not be 
carried out where there are a large number of half- 
timers, 8946-49; plans for procuring attendance. 
Witness has 26 different workshops from which children 
come to school, would have to send that number of 
cards if some from each school stayed away ; objects to 
expense of postcards; the plan would not do in a large 
town, 8950-54. Numbers of half-timers, and women, 
employed at West Bromwich, 8955. ‘Witness states 
that the competition there is limited, and that 365 half- 
timers cannot be compared to 4035, 8955-56. —_At- 
tendance of children. There is a school board which 
enforces compulsion in Bolton ; it is not left to employers 
of labour to. devise a scheme for the purpose, 8957. 
Was not aware that the gentlemen who put forward this 
plan is himself chairman of the school board, 8958. 
Wishes to have an authentic list from employers of 
the children employed, 8959. As to whether that would 
lessen the labour of teachers, 8960. Further discussion 
as to the plan; difficulty of knowing where chaldren are 
employed, 8963 ; factory inspector carries out the law for 
purposes of which education of children is one, and 
their not being overworked another; witness answers 
that it would be convenient to employer only, 8964 ; 
Friday is occupied nm making up returns, because the 
certificate has to be in the employer’s hands on the 
following Monday, and Saturday is a holiday, 8965— 
66. As to holidays, 8967-69; witness is told that 
when he comes and tries to make a case for relief, and 
says that one of his duties interferes with another on one 
of the five days of school attendance, it ought to be done 
onthe sixth; answers that according to that, if he could 
not do it on Saturday, he ought to do it on Sunday, 
8970. It could probably be done on Saturday, but it 
has not been the custom, and as a teacher he would be 
sorry to have to work an additional half day in making 
out such returns, 8971. Is aware that on this subject he 
will have to appeal to the Treasury; when the present 
form of certificate was devised 20 years ago, there were 
very few half-timers ; and his work has much increased, 
8972. During these 20 years the number of full 
and half timers have very much increased, 8973-74 ; 
standard; number in school; how many pass the 
standard ; migration of children from school to school ; 
increase difficulty; numbers of half-timers who had 
passed standard; proportion who pass, 8974-87. 
Half-timers who had been at school before, 8988. Im- 
provement caused by compulsory power, 8989. Standards, 
8990-96. Numbers of children living outside radius 
of compulsory powers,8997-9000. Attendance of children, 
9001-2. Religious instruction; forms part of atten- 
dance; as to attendance and religious instruction ; 
Attendance of half-timers at certain schools; different 
denominations; employer deciding what school child 
shall go to; parents’ choice refused by employer ; causes 
inconvenience ; children attending accordmg to Work- 
shops Act, 9003-18. 


TAYLOR, M., Mancuester, and others; DEpuTATION 


or Denton Hat Makers: . 

Represent the hat manufacturers in the district, 9974. 
Insufficiency of women for purposes of the trade; it is 
a season trade of 60 hours, and principally in felt hat 


TAYLOR, M.—cont. 


# 


making, 9974-81, 9996. Fur used purchased ready 
prepared ; no skinning done on the premises; the work 
suitable to females, and light; therefore there should be 
no diminution of hours, 9982-83. They are paid by 
the piece; fluctuation of numbers as shown by pay 
sheets, 9983-86. Resolution passed at manufacturers’ 
meeting against being put under Factory Amendment 
Acts, 9987. No half-timers and few young persons 
employed, 9988-89. No special objection to examina- 
tion of boys cf 13, 9990-92. Reasons why workshops 
have an advantage; all classes of factories, whatever the 
hours may be, should be on an equal footing, 9993-96. 
A good deal of work given out to take home by hands ; 
difficult to restrict evasions of law as to overtime, 9997-- 
98, 10,022-25. Should not be deprived of present 
modification allowing two hours extra per day for three 
months; how much has been applied for ; modification 
necessary to prevent over hours at home; work taken 
home; trimmings; putting linings and bands; work 
often spoiled in homes, 9999, 10,012. Hat manufac- 
tories mostly under the Factory Act; small ones should 
be under Workshops Acts; Acts should be assimilated, 
10,013-15. Women employed at trimming, men chiefly 
at machines, 10,016-19, 10,026. 


TAYLOR, ROBERT, Brurasr; SHIRTMAKER, See 
TILLIE, WILLIAM. 
TAYLOR, WILLIAM, Mancuesrer; OPprRraTive 


BLEACHER. See BROWNLOW, WILLIAM. 


TAYLOR, SAMUEL, MancueEsTEeR ; SCHOOLMASTER. 


TENNANT, ROBERT, M.P., Lerps; 


THOM, JOHN, Birmincuam ; Brass Founpmr. 


See TAYLOR, JAMES. 


Fuax Mri 
OWNER: 

Proprietor of large flax mills in Leeds, 13,1382. Hada 
good deal to do with the passing of the Act of 1874, 13,133, 
It would be premature until further experience of the 
working of the Act to give any decided opinion about it, 
but there is considerable dissatisfaction amongst em- 
ployers and employed. In many places the diminution 
of production has been in the same proportion as the 
number of hours worked. Have not been able to in- 
crease the speed of our machinery, and there is no greater 
taxation of the energies and attention of the workpeople 
now than before the Act; and if any manufacturers have 
done so, as has been stated by the inspector, they could 
not have been working to their full speed before, and 
whether the Act had passed or not they might equally 
have increased the speed, 12,134. Can only work 56 
hours a week and not 564 as allowed by the Act, as the 
workpeople will not work after half-past 12 on Saturday, 
13,135; cannot take advantage of that half hour for 
cleaning, 13,136. Many best hands have been able to 
get higher wages at places not subject to the restrictions 
of the Factory Acts, 13,137. In flax spinning the work 
done by women and children is not laborious, 13,138-140, 
The foreigner can offer goods in Leeds at a lower price 
than they can be produced there, 13,141—144, In a short 
time there will probably be labour disputes abroad, and the 
result will be an increase in the price of the manufactured 
article, 13,168-172. In Leeds there has not been any re- 
duction of wages since the Act, so that the workpeople 
have no reason +o complain of the Act, 13,145-150; do 
not know of any indication of dissatisfaction among the 
workpeople with the working of Act of 1874, 13,153 ; 
but there were decided expressions of satisfaction when 
it passed, 13,154-155. The raising of the age to 10 will 
occasion much difficulty to the employers, 13,156; and 
the workpeople will not like it, 13,157. Would not ob- 
ject if the age were fixed at nine, coupled with some 
educational test, provided it were made applicable to all 
trades in which women and children are employed, 13,158, 
13,160 ; if the other trades are not levelled up to the restric- 
tions upon the textile factories the employers and the 
parents of children would consider they were subjected to 
great hardship, 13,159-160, 13,167. By the Act of 1874 
a boy cannot work as a full timer until he is 14, unless he 
has passed a certain educational standard, yet under the 
Education Act there is no power to compel him to go to 
school after 13, and the consequence is that between the 
ages of 13 and 14 he will either be idle half his time or go 
elsewhere where he can work full time, 13,160-161. Have 
adopted the alternate day system for half-timers since 
Act of 1874, 13,162-164. Have not observed profligacy 
in habits of young persons, 13,165 ; smoking in any shape 
or form is prohibited in our mills, 13,165-166. a 
See 
POTTER, EK. C, 
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THOMPSON, ROBERT, Breurasv, and others ; MASTER 


Bieitieens - THORNHILL, HENRY, Leicester; Sus-Insprecror 


Are members of the Bleachers’ Association ; claim to 
represent the trade, 17,338, 17,342. Process of bleaching ; 
it is open air bleaching ; it occupies an average of quite 
two months; the linen is exposed to the air for three or 
four days at a time ; it is left out at night; it is spread 
in the fields for two or three days at a time, and that 
five or six times during the process, 17,343-345. A 
good many women are employed; number of hands 
employed; no half-timers; proportion of women and 
children; hours of work; modification : machinery ; 
mostly worked by men with boys to help; has not had 
occasion to take advantage of modification which allows 
time lost by breakage of machinery to bemade up. Stop- 
page, effects of; accidents, 17,346-363. Present hours 
are satisfactory ; reduction deprecated, 17,364-366. Stop- 
pages caused by frost ; should have more latitude formaking 
up that lost time than at present; third modification 
of in the Act of 1870; mode of making up lost time; 
extra hours, 17,367-376. Heat of rooms where linen is 
dried; ventilation in spinning and weaving factories ; 
dust in spinning and weaving factories; number of 
womenin drying rooms; temperature of drying-rooms ; 
outside work; hours of breakfast and dinner, 17,377— 
390. Some of the hands are paid by time and some 
by the piece; the women are all paid by day work, with 
a few exceptions; women’s wages ; women’s wages in 
spinning works; how they are paid; bleachworks are 
all in country places, where the air is pure; the people 
live near the works; there are few single women em- 
ployed ; they are nearly all families ; as to how they are 
lodged ; no women’s barracks ; cause of stoppage; flax 
water; poisoning of rivers, 17,391, 17,403. Spinning 
establishments, there are two; which the hands prefer, 
17,404, 17,406. Recovery of lost time ; as to working in 
the hot rooms, 17,407-411. Advance of wages to women 
when works are stopped ; hours of employment in hot 
rooms; hours of work under the different Acts, 17,412- 
421. Bleaching operations are often interrupted by 
weather ; difficulty of fixing hours of meals, &c., owing 
to chemical processes ; employment of boys; their hours 
of work; operations are retarded by state of water ; 
work during the night ; would employ more boys if the 
working hours were longer; employs no half-timers ; 
recovery of lost time, 17,422-427. Would employ more 
boys. if longer hours were allowed for outdoor work ; 
evenif the hoursas regards the stove werecut down; 
explanations as to recovery of lost time, 17,428-433. 


THOMSON, WILLIAM, and another, GLascow ; Ropr- 
MAKERS: 


Of the firm of Thomson & Co. and Watson Brothers, 
16,500-501. Desire to be exempt from the Act of 1874, 
especially as regards extension of boys’ age to 14, 16,502- 
503. Scotch ropeworks all covered except the very 
smallest; Acts should be assimilated; would like to 
work boys full time from 12 upwards with educational 
test ; better than presenthalf-timers, 16,504—506. Satisfied 
with 10 hours under the Act of 1874, but must work 
both young and old during half hour for Saturday 
cleaning; if any-trade to privilege should be rope- 
makers, the work being healthy and less hard than in 
textile factories ; adult hands and children also agree 
with the above views, 16,507-513. 


‘THOMPSON, WILLIAM, Dunprr; ENGINEER: 

Is an engineer in Dundee, 17,081. Has put wheels 
in a great number of water-power mills throughout 
Fife, Forfar, and at Perth, 17,082-83. Is acquainted 
with difficulties arising from drought, and often con- 
sulted on the propriety of putting wheels down, 17,084— 
85. Notwithstanding every effort work must sometimes 
be at a standstill, 17,086-87. Steam-power could be 
applied in almost every case, but would not pay the 
expense, 17,088. Water-power is applied chiefly to flax 
spinning; exclusively so in Blairgowrie; but can be 
applied to any purpose, 17,089-90 ; its introduction 
would close some of the smaller wool-mills in the north, 
17,092. In some places the water-power mills have 
attracted large populations, and restriction would lead 
to migration, 17,091a. ‘The introduction of steam would 
lead to some smaller mills being given up, 17,092. 


THOMPSON, DANIEL D., Epinsuren; Fisu Curer. 
See BROWNE, WILLIAM. 


THOMPSON, J. G., BirMINGHAM; SCHOOLMASTER. 
See LANDON, J. G. 


“THORBURN, J., Lonpon ; Master BooxsinpER. See 
DARTON, T. G. 


1. 


or Facrorisgs: 


Workshops are chiefly composed of framework knitters 
and boot finishers; thinks 5,000 would be about the 
number ; has visited the larger, and as many as possible 
of the smaller; has been two years in the district ; 
cannot tell without reference how many workshops he 
has visited ; has looked up many in the country villages, 
7395-7401; was absent on sick leave for six months, 
7402. The Act a dead letter in the country as regards 
schooling; hours of labour very irregular. Chiefly 
hosiery trade in the country ; small attention paid to law ; 
has not proceeded in many cases against people either 
in villages or towns; did in one bad case in a village ; 
is obliged to ask for sanction to proceed; it generally 
takes two or three weeks to get an answer, 7402-7416. 
Details as to course of application for sanction, 7417. 
Magistrates are willing to convict; one person cannot 
enforce Act; would be glad of assistance of school 
board visitor, 7418-7424. Inequality of Workshops and 
Factory Act, 7425, 7426; is obliged to appeal to assistant 
inspector for leave to prosecute as much as ever, 7427. 
Proceedings against parents without proceedings against 
employer, 7428, 7429. There would be difficulty as to 
45 hours rule under the Act of 1874; it would not suit 
the trade, especially warehouses, 7430, 7431. Hours of 
work and meals in boot factories, 7432-7437. Ware- 
houses not attached to factories come under Act of 1867 ; 
doubt as to warehouses being part of factories, 7438- 
7442. Hours of women in warehouses, 7443, 7444. 
Cannot say whether Act of 1874 is applicable to trades 
in Leicester, 7445; hours in boot factories vary, 7446; 
difficulties in finding schools for brickyard children, 
7447. Certificate of birth instead of surgeon’s certificate 
would be a good thing, 7448-7450. As to working of 
the Act of 1871, 7451-7453. Does not think evils arise 
from men and women working together to call for 
interference of Parliament, 7454. Is not in favour of 
including under Act of 1874 any additional factories, 
7455. Small workshops in country mostly near homes 
of workers, 7456; difficulty of enforcing regular hours 
of work therein, 7457, 7458. Health of people does not 
appear to suffer from working irregular hours, except 
that of children who are employed too young, 7459- 
7463. Case in which prosecution took place, 7464, 
7465. ‘Thinks the appointments of inspectors would not 
change the character of his duties; declines to make 
suggestions with regard to chief of the department ; 
thinks more officials are required; offer no opinionas 
to changes of grades of officials, or expenditure involved, 
7466-7471. Small attendance at school not. owing to 
want of school accommodation, 7472; nor to jealousy 
of parents, 7473. “The Agricultural Children’s Act” 
is partially in operation; doubts as to how far, 7474- 
7478. Possible a boy might work seven or eight hours 
while attending school, under the present Workshops ° 
Act, 7479-7481. 

Is aware of the existence of half a dozen seaming 
schools at Hinckley; does not know whether children 
work for wages, or whether they pay for instruction, 
7814, 7815. Children bring work and take it away; the 
schools were under Workshops Act; there are probably 
12 or 15 children under age working; hours of work. 
perhaps 10 a day; though this may be more or less, 
7816-7819. Nothing else taught in these schools; 
they come under Workshops Act, 7820-7822. Mothers 
who take in this work do employ their families at it; 
Hinckley contains about 22 or 23 stocking factories ; 
there is a school board there; the children go to these 
schools as young as seven; they are generally to be seen 
seaming stockings at the cottage doors; it is difficult to 
deal with these people; thinks work occasionally ex- 
cessive amongst the women; never heard of the associa- 
tion; there are probably large numbers of women 
belonging to it, 7823-7832. 


TIBBETTS, JOSEPH, Otp Hitt; Nattmaxker. See 


RUDGE, J. 


TIBBETS, ENOCH, Oup Hitt; Cuarnmaker. See 


FORREST, NOAH. 


TILLIE, WILLIAM, Beurast, and others; Sutrt- 


MAKERS : 

Are shirt makers and shirt and collar and under- 
clothing manufacturers at Londonderry ; are the largest 
employers in the district, 17,292-296. Factories have 
existed 25 years; number employed in factories 4,000 
odd; hours of labour, 51 per week ; hands reside at a 
distance ; working hours on Saturday six at a stretch, not 
inconvenient; better than to come in without breakfast, 
17,297, 17,304-305; healthiness of the business; ship- 
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TILLIE, W.—cont. 

ping on Saturday afternoon important; finished goods 
department not a manufacturing department; wages 
earned by women, 5s. to 12s. per week; no half-timers 
are employed, 17,297. Are sewing works only, 17,298- 
300 ; workers are of a superior class, 17,301. Dinner hour, 
1 or 1.30 p.m., 17,302. Sewing machines and cutting 
machines are driven by steam-power continuous hours ; 
they could not manage tojgive an interval in the forenoon 
of Saturday ; the hands do not dine on the premises on 
the other days; as to having a dining-room on the 
premises, 17,306-309. (Mr. Taylor, another witness, 
states that he started a cooking depdt, but the girls 
would not go to it, 17,310-311.) Working six hours 
without a break; wishes hours to remain as they are; 
hours of work; importance of present hours being pre- 
served, and six hours on Saturday; hours are short ; 
employers and employed have no complaint to make; 
so thingstmay well be left as they are, 17,312-319; 
working till 3 or 4 on Saturday; do not begin till 8; 
they want either a modification in the general Act, or to 
be left as they are, 17,320-323. Factories under the 
Workshops Act; number in factories under the Factory 
Act and the Workshops Act; competition between the 
factories ; differences between them; number of hands 
employed; declines to give an opinion as to bringing 
workshops under Factory Act, 17,324-331 ; inconvenience 
of four and half hours’ stretch ; employ no half-timers ; 
employment of children; work at home; distances of 
the hands’ homes from the factories, 17,332-337. 


TOD, W., EpinpurcH; Paper Maker. See COWAN, 
a 


TODD, Miss ISABELLA M. S., DuBLin, and another ; 
REPRESENT WORKING WOMEN : 


Thinks that fully one half of the women working in 
mills and factories in Belfast do help some one else; 
thinks that the women who have only themselves to 
support prefer shortened hours, but those who have any 
one dependent upon them do not do so; few married 
women work in mills and factories; they dislike the 
shortened hours, or rather, the lessened wages, 19,101. 
The shortened hours have led to some reduction in the 
wages; the extra half hour in the morning, 19,102- 
105. Reduction of wages, 19,106-108. Difference 
of feeling between those employed by time and by the 
piece, 19,109. Shirt factories, as to what -Act they are 
under; hours they could legally work; embroidered 
linen; embroidering would be done by sewing machine 
driven by steam; they are not under the Workshops 
Act, 19,110-112. Ditference of feeling between those 
employed by time and by the piece; reduction of time 
dreaded by workers; hours of labour for women ; late 
hours ; women have not learned to combine; a case of 
one particular firm, where goods are kept for sale and 
made also, 19,113-118. Wishes women to combine and 
protect themselves, 19,119; reasons why they do not do 
so at present; feelings among women in favour of unions, 
&c., amongst themselves, 19,120-121 ; any law at present 
must operate unequally. Witness looks on this as a 
transition period; health; considers food, comfort, and 
fire of more importance than short hours of- work, 
19,122-123. As to food; losses in consequence of 
shortened hours; strikes; women’s unions; yoluntary 
night schools, taught by ladies, rapid improvement of 
girls at; freshness and energy of pupils ;. attendance at ; 
absences from; there is only a trifling fee for copybooks, 
«e.; the room, fire, light, &c., is provided gratuitously ; 
as to what is taught, 19,124-133. Further restrictions 
on labour of adult women in workshops ; hours of work ; 
places work is carried. on; ventilation ; restrictions acting 
unequally; asto women being replaced by men if their 
labour was further restricted; hours in shops, 19,134— 
150, ‘The half-time system; half days and alternate 
days ; late hours of work in milliners’ shops; difficulty 
of getting evidence; shops open on Sundays; hours of 
female assistants in shops; does not think that any 
particular restriction on labour of women in shops would 
lead to the employment of men in their place; appren- 
tices, objections to taking, 19,151+162. — 


TODD, A., Guascow, and another; Topacco MaAnvu- 


FACTURERS : 

Employs about 40 hands, men, women, and children, 
14,866-868. Education of children not improved by 
Factory Act; proof of averment, 14,869-875 ; does not 
object to half-time system, 14,870. Education Act 
already in force as regards tobacco trade; children drift 
into other employments; number of half-timers em- 
ployed, 14,874-875. Hours of work ; why parliamentary 
hours infringed in case of children; healthy and unfa- 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


TODD, A.—cont. 
tiguing nature of work; work does not interfere with 
education, 14,876-879. Boys and girls not learning the 
trade. Alternate day system tried unsatisfactorily. Till 
education advanced, boys will not work under half-time 


system ; half-time system more successful in England, 
14,879 -885. 


TOLLEY, JAMES B., Norrincuam; Box MAnurac- 
TURER: 


Is a box manufacturer; thinks all box makers should 
be under Factory Act; as some are under Workshops 
Act, where inspector cannot tell when they are working 
or not, 7994, 7995. ihe 


TONKS, EDMUND, Biruincuam; DEpuUTATION FROM 
fie CHAMBER or CommeErRcr. See GOODMAN, 
*Dé 


TOOTAL, JAMES, Mancurster; Corron Oprra- 
TivE. See BATTLE, MICHAKL. 


TREMANS, JOHN, Otp Hitt; Caainmaker. See 
FORREST, NOAH. i 


¥: 


VALE, JOHN, West Bromwicu, and another; Nur 
AND Bour ForGERs : 


Approve of very young children being stopped working 
Small shops employ half-timers, but they do not work 
‘somuch by the Factory Act as they should. In small 
shops take work home and so evade the Act, 7003. 
Manufacturers give out work to be done at the work- 
shops, 7004. Workshops should be put under the same 
law as factories, 7005. Over 600 employed in the trade. 
Factory and Workshops Act should be assimilated, and 
all be under one law and one system, 7006. Age for 
half-timers should be increased to 10, 7008; and pass a 
moderate examination, not an oppressive one, 7009-11. 
Question of dull children who cannot pass to be left to 
the proper authorities, 7012. Detrimental to trade in 
general, and to everybody if the age for half-timers be 
extended to 14. Difficult now to obtain boys of 13. 
Have seen children in petticoats at work, 7014. No 
night work in the trade. Hoursof labour 6 to 5. Half- 
timers should work on the alternate week system. At 
present half-timers can work two-thirds of the day and 
go to school one third only, 7015. Alternate day system 
would not do so well as the alternate week, 7016. Work 
in factories, 7017, and have boys under them, 7018. 
Employ and pay them. The position is they are work- 
men employed by the owner or occupier of a factory. 
Are put on places. Employer gives orders, and they 
execute them, and for their own convenience employ one 
lad to one man to assist. The children are not strictly 
employed by the employer, but he is responsible to the 
Gevernment for them in the first instance, 7019. Employ 
no men. 7020. Sometimes employ young men of 18 or 
19 on the heavier work. The difficulty is to get boys. 
They must be trained. They are almost the men’s 
masters, for they cannot do without boys. Their wages 
have risen 100 per cent. the last seven years, 7021, but 
the men’s not more than 20 to 30 per cent., 7022. Do 
not employ half-timers, but one of his sons employs one, 
7023. In the same trade, 7024. Does not know 
whether the boy attends school, only sees that he works 
half-time ; it is the parents’ duty to send him to school. 
Would like the question cleared up as to who is respon- 
sible to employer, or parent,; 7025. Hard on employer 
to see that he goes to school, 7026. Certificate signed 
by the teacher should be inspected; no further trouble 
necessary on the employer’s part, 7027. Hire no machinery 
only find the labour, 7031. Then the “ employer,” not 
the workmen, has to see about the certificate, 7032. Pay 
no rent for the machinery, it is part of the tools, 7033. 
Would not come under the head of machinery, 7034. 
Assimilation of Workshops and Factory Acts. Unjust to 
extend the age of full-timers from 13 to 14. Age for 
half-timers may be extended to 10, but it is very desir- 
able that they should begin at 13, 7035. 


VALENTINE, THOMAS, Bexfast, and others; Duru- 
TATION FROM THE ASSOCIATION OF FLAX SPINNERS, 
AND PowrErR-Loom Linrn MANUFACTURERS: 

Protest against the repeal of clause No. 10 of the Factory 
Act of 1874, relative to the recovery of lost time in mills 
and factories driven by water-power, as if ould place 
mills and factories only using’ steam-power at a dis- 
advantage; many mills driven by steam-power are often 
obliged to stop in dry weather for the want of sufficient 

_condensing water, 17,434. Protest against users of water- 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVIDENCE. Mees dB; 


VALENTINE, T.—cont. 

power having power of making up lost time, when users 
of steam-power have not the same privilege, 17,434-435. 
Generally users of water-power have also steam-power 
supplementary; water mills are always making up lost 
time for something or other ;. steam mills are placed at a 
disadvantage; comparative liability to stoppage between 
water mills and steam mills; does hot see why, one 
owner should be allowed to make up lost timie, and the 
other owner should not, 17,436. Stoppages from want of 
water for condensing purposes, 17,437 ; rain in Ireland, 
Scotland, and England; steam-power in Scotch mills; 
Some have it; some have not; liability to stoppage of 
steami and water power mills, 17,438-440. Small mills, 
woollen and scutch ; restriction of hours materially inter- 
feres with the growth of flax; these mills are sinall con- 
cerns,| employing perliaps only one or two families; 
woollen trade is destroyed by previous legislation, 17,441- 
444. ‘Time his mill has ever been obliged to stop for 
want of condensing power, 17,445-446. ‘The privilege of 
making up lost time, if granted, would only be exercised 
to a very trifling extent; steam mills lose more time than 
water mills ; average amount of time lost by steam users ; 
the Association includes some users of water-power, they 
have steam also; there are very few mills where, water 
only is used-—only scutch mills, 17,447-462. Appliances 
for keeping down dust ; hasjtried several; a fan in the win- 
dow; appliances in Dundee, aprons or covers, &c., splash 
beards ; details of internal arrangements, and business 
details, 17,453-462, ‘There must always be dust in. flax 
spinning; spinning in Dundee and in Belfast; health in 
flax-miills better than in cotton-mills; cotton dust and 
flax dust, 17,463. Rate of wages, has not diminished ; 
half-timers,; 17,464-466, ‘Thinks raising the age to 14 
will cause a scareity, and will not benefit the education of 
the children ; conipulsion required to secure education of 
child; education,in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
would like to see it made compulsory; Mr. Hind thinks 
factory employets would suffer; ages of children; Act 
allows therh to come as full-timers at 13, if they pass an 
examination; notice should be given; Mr. McCance 
thinks it would be unjust to manufacturers to exclude 
children unless they pass a certain standard of examina- 
tion ; education of children; age at which they should 
pass examination ; physical strength of child; standard 
of age, 17,467-475. Weavers are paid by the piece ; reelers, 
winders, and spinners by the day; wages about the 
same as formerly, 17,476-478. Ages and numbers of boys 
and girls engaged in any regulated labour in Ireland ; 
holidays ; different opinions as to, 17,479-486. The half 
hour that is left for cleaning on Saturday is useless, 
the hands will not clean after the engine stops; cleaning 
machinery ; cleaning in meal hours, 17,457-494. ‘Thinks 
‘many half-timers of 13 will be able to pass the 4th 
Standard, 17,495-496. 


W. 


WAKEFIELD, J. C., GLAscow, and another; Caxico 
PRINTERS: 

First special point. That working for 57 hours only to 
suit convenience of hands an extra half hour should be 
allowed after 6 o’clock, 15,153-155. Inconvenience of 
meals brought to works, 15,156. Second. special point. 
To be placed on same footing regarding break down of 
machinery, snow, &c. as bleaching and dyeing trades ; 
nature of grievance, 15,157-162, 15,185-195 ; modifi- 
cation by Act, 1870, as to overtime no advantage; fur- 
ther modification refused; what would suit, 15,163-172. 
Both sexes employed in same work ; half-timers employed 
working on alternate day system, advantageous of, 
15,173-178. Third special point. Act, 1874, should not 
apply to print works; objection to increase of age in 
children ; should rather be lowered; the work is light ; 
children passing an examination at 12 should work full 
time, 15,179-184. 


WALFORD, SEPTIMUS, Mancuester;  Worxkinco 
BrickmMAkmrrs. See MARTIN, ARTHUR. 


WALKER, DANIEL; Lonvon: Assistant INspecror 
. OF FAcToRI#S! 

Am assistant inspector in Scottish and northern dis- 
tricts, 2379. Services, 2380. Hight sub-inspectors, 
2381. Answéts to questions handed in, 2382. Bake- 
fiouses} arid hours worked in them, 2383 84. Hardships 
éaused to establishments worked pers depending upon 
wiater-power, by the cessation of their power of making 
up for lost time, which was ae away by the Act of 

1874, 2385-97. T's be allowed to make up lost time 


WALKER, D.—cont. 


until 9 p.m. after a special report to thé inspector, 2388 
-91. The regulation of the labour of women and young 
persons in shops, 2398-2400. Hours of women and chil- 
dren in retail shops to be 12; men no restriction, 2401-2, 
Uniform age of children allowed to work for wages to 
be 8, 2403-9. The inconveniences felt by the diversity 
of age which is allowed by the Acts regulating labour, 
2410-11. Half-time children should not work ulternate 
days, 2412-15. Comparative workihg of the Scotch and 
English Education Acts, 2416-17. Half-time schools 
in Scotland inferior to the Enslish, 2418-21, Acts of 
1864 and 1867 to be assimilated to Act of 1874 in the 
case of education, 2422. No standard from half-timers 
before being allowed to go to work; gives reasons, 2423 
-27. Constitution of present staff, and practical evils 
resulting therefrom, 2428-30. No discretionary power, 
2431. No power of prosecuting offending millowners 
without sanction of superior, 2432-34, Workshops Act 
generally observed in Scotland, 2435. Hours of work 
not long; north of England men work Jong hours with 
extra pay; also women and children, 2436-38. Want 
of local inspectors to assist the sub-inspectors in carry- 
ing out the provisions of the Workshops Act, 2439-44. 
Sanitary arrangements in the flax wet spinning-mills, 
2445-53; bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finishing not 
to be brought under Act of 1874, 2454-67. Hours of 
work in shops and factories to be the same, 2468. No 
certificates in workshops, 2469. Held to be a factory if 
25 persons are employed in a place, 2470-72. Certifi- 
cates of age of children, 2473-77. Rules of workshop 
to be hung up, 2478. 14 days of labour as a condition 
of school attendance unsatisfactory, 2479-80; Right of 
entry of inspector into workshops to be assimilated to , 
that of factories, 2481. Difficulty in prosecuting em- 
ployers in the case of persons being at work after 
regulated hours: in workshops, 2482-86, 2487 (2481). 
Hours to be kept in shops, 2488-93. Hours of work in 
workshops run over too long a period, 2494-96. Class 
of persons employed in workshop, 2497-2501. Certifi- 
cates of certifying surgeons satisfactory, 2502. Certi- 
fying surgeons have been deceived, 2503. Surgeon’s cer- 
tificate better than certificate of birth, 2504-6, Hours of, 
by the Printworks Act and Bleachers and Dyers Acts, 
60, 2507; by Textile Acts, 563, 2508. Inconsistency of 
the working hours allowed under these Acts, 2507-14. 
Protected persons in ironworks, night work. No altera- 
tion as to age of commencing work in any part, 2515-22. 
Plan of a board of inspectors explained, 2523-30. Ordi- 
nary hours kept at textile works, 2531-32. School 
attendance of half-time children, 2533-36. No children 
employed in agriculture in Scotland, 2537-38. Junior 
sub-inspectors objected to, 2539-41. Onus of proving 
that persons were not actually working after regulated 
hours to be put on the owners of factories, 2542-43. 
Milliners not interfered with, 2544-45. Test of educa- 
tion of children and young persons, 2546-48. Work- 
shops put under local inspection, 2550-53. Restriction 
on labour in shops to be universal, 2554-57. Residence, 
2558. Visits paid in district, 2559-63. Hducational 
provisions of Factory Act carried out by the local autho- 
rities, 2564-66. Bleaching works not unhealthy for 
women and children, 2567-68. Loss in production 
power of mills under Act of 1874. Machinery cannot 
be driven faster, 2569-71. Water-power mills (sce 
2388), 2572-73, Shops work too long hours, 2574-79. 
Employ refused to uneducated children deprives them of 
wages as also the chance of getting education after em- 
ployment, 2580. Education to be compulsory, 2581-85. 
Certifying surgeons to inspect sanitary state of factories, 
2586-92. Sanitary inspectors inspect the small esta- 
blishments and workshops, 2593-97. Children kept at 
factories after regulated hour are probably there for the 
purpose of working, 2593-99. Labour hours in shops, 
2600-5. Married women return to work soon after con- 
finement, 2606-8. 


Further examined, DUNDEE. 


The half-time system works well both in Scotland and 
England when fairly carried out ; at a meeting of English 
schoolmasters alternate day system unanimously con- 
demned, 17,065. In Glasgow half-time system in its 
infancy ; when assistant inspector there only one factory 
had half-timers, and only 20 of them, 17,066, Children 
not accounted for as half-timers are running loose or 
selling papers e¢ cetera, 17,067. Does not believe half- 
timers are working full time; Glasgow factory children 
are of the proper age, 17,068. As a rule certifying 
surgeons in Scotland do not pass children below the age; 
there are rare exceptions, 17,069. Glasgow district too 
large; Workshops Act better enforced under local autho- 
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WALKER, D.—cont. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


WALKER; Dicom 


rities than by actual staff of inspectors, which is over- 
worked, 17,070. Officials like the old sanitary inspectors, 
who worked very well, required, 17,071. English inspector 
should get on well in Scotland irrespective of language 
and manner, 17,072-74. Abuses and charges of over- 
work in Glasgow probably due to too many changes from 
circumstances in inspecting staff, 17,075-77. A factory 
official’s office in Glasgow would be convenient, 17,078. 
Heat in bleaching and flae mills might be lessened by 
enforcing provisions of Factory Act as to escape of steam 
and water ; that provision should be made more stringent, 
17,079-80. 

Women are prohibited under 8th section of Act of 
1874 from remaining in any room during meal hours in 
which any manufacturing process is being carried on, 
because cleaning is an employment, and an employment 
cannot be permitted in a factory without inspector of 
district’s leave, 17,170. Cleaning is an employment, and 
it is the same as if a manufacturing process were being 
carried on, 17,171. That is the sole reason of prohibition ; 
that a manufacturing process should be going is unneces- 
sary ; the sweeping itself is illegal, WAVERING is employ - 
ment, and employment is sufficient under section 36 of 
Act of 1844, which enacts “during any meal time which 
“* shall form any part of the hour and a half allowed, no 
** child or young person shall be employed or shall be 
“* allowed to remain in any room in which any manufac- 
“ turing process is there carried on, and all the young 
** persons employed in the factory shall have the time for 
“ meals at the same period of the day, unless some 
“ alteration for special cause shall be allowed in writing 
“« by the inspector,” 17,173-174. ‘Thinks the clause not 
repealed as regards textile factories, 17,174. The section 
appears to be repealed so far as the section relates to 
factories affected by the Act of 1874, but the section or 
purport of it is embodied in the Act of 1874, 17,175. That 
the section 8 of Act 1874 is the only law at present about 
textiles does not affect the provision in the Act of 1844; 
sweeping is an employment, 17,176. No manufacturing 
process is being carried on during the meal hours, but 
the sweeping itself is an employment, 17,176. Does not 
read the section as laying dewn that employment is not 
illegal if no manufacturing process is being carried on, 
17,177-179. Considers the conditions twofold, lst, a 
woman shall not be employed in a factory during meal 
hours; 2nd, “ or allowed to remain,” 17,181. Inspector 
does not allow it, but if he did cleaners might bé required 
to go at a separate hour, and come in at a separate hour, 
17,182-183. Giving sweepers the whole meal hour at 
the same time and then sweeping during meal hour when 
no manufacturing process being carried on does not 
amount to allowing the lawful time for meals, 17,184—185. 
Working 56 hours, the half hour spread over the week 
would not suffice for sweeping, sweepings being constant, 
17,186-187. Inspector must exercise his optional power 
or the law be changed, 17,188. Improved methods 
adopted by Baxter Brothers to save people from bad effects 
of heckling and wet spinning process, 17,189. Dust and 
steam thus reduced, 17,190. Such methods not expen- 
sive; outlay will pay itself, not on account of saving, but 
because the people can do better work, 17,191-192. 
Particulars respecting half-timers in Baxter Brothers’ 
school, 17,193. In year commencing lst November the 
per-centage of absentees was during winter months 8; 
from beginning of March to 10th of September 3°8, 17,194. 
Children on the roll vary from 760 to 716, 17,195. 
Receives every assistance from factory managers; con- 
tinual absences sure to be reported, 17,196. If parent 
sends no written excuse, reports to manager, 17,197. 
Having only had one Government examination, can 
scarcely say what per-centage of half-timers can pass; the 
first examination not a fair test, 17,198-199. Inspector’s 
report of November examination handed in, 17,200. 
From previous experience of whole time schools, considers 
will be able, as a rule, to bring on the half-timers alluded 
to in report with equal rapidity, 17,201-202 ; if child has 
received average education up to 9 or 10 years, would not 
fear producing such result, 17,203; difficult when child 
pretty old and quite ignorant, 17,202. Only 293 out of 
674 children qualified for presentation were examined, 
because a great number not qualified for the standard of 
work, 17,204. By qualified inspector meant qualified by 
attendances; those likely to pass were picked out, 17,205. 
If the 4th Standard was exacted from Ist January 1876 
as condition of whole time employment at 13, thinks 
those children in 4th Standard would pass fairly; and 
those of 12 only in 3rd might be brought up to 4th, 
17,206. All being half-timers, coming from the same 
work, an exceptional privilege, 17,208. Had a school at 
Dundee without half-timers, but never had a mixed school, 


17,209. If employment depended upon previous school 
attendance, cannot say if parents would be induced to 
co-operate in ensuring attendance, 17,209. In former 
school no special trouble as to irregularity ; there is always 
a per-centage of absentees, 17,210. Absence the result of 
illness or occasional truancy, not parental indifference, 
17,211-212. From a return made of attendances 500 
originally at school in November 1874 still attend : proof 
of steadiness both at the school and the work, 17,213. 
In works like Baxter Brothers about 100 children come 
and go to and from other employments ; the majority 
steady, 17,214. Ofchildren coming to the school for first 
time a large number have had no previous education, 
17,215. Statement of average weekly attendance, number 
on roll, and per-centage of absentees from 2nd November 
1874 to 10th September 1875 handed in, 17,215. 


Further examined, EvINBURGH. 


Schools at Glasgow inefficient, 19,573-575; half-time 
system at Glasgow, a recent introduction, Messrs. Clark 
excepted, 19,576-579.  Falsified certificates of atten- 
dance given in printworks, sold at ls. each, 19,580- 
582. Adventure schools in Dundee and Glasgow a 
disgrace, 19,582. No control, 19,583. Certificates 
ought to be annulled, 19,584; prejudice against half- 
time system in Scotland, 19,585; prejudices and objec- 
tions unreasonable, 19,586. 

Half-timers employed in Glasgow; schools, 12,587=589;, 
unsatisfactory state of schools in Glasgow ; want of ac- 
commodation in schools ; consider Glasgow in a transition 
state; inefficiency of schoolmasters; ditto of school; 
duties of inspectors with regard to schools, 19,590-594. 
Difficulty of reconciling statements of school board of 
Glasgow and Board of Education; half-time system in 
Glasgow; as to having separate schools or class-rooms 
for half-time children, does not think it necessary; pre- 
judice in Scotland against factory children ; education of 
children in manufacturing towns of England and Scot- 
land ; factory half-time children generally have never re- 
ceived any previous education; thinks education more 
neglected in manufacturing towns in Scotland than in 
England, 19,595-602. 


WALKER, MAJOR JAMES, Birmineuam, and another ; 
Fuint Guass MANUFACTURERS: 


Young persons largely employed, 6894. Do not em- 
ploy boys under 13 years, 6895, nor half-timers in the 
glass manufactory, 6896. Boys over 13 are employed 
in the making and in the cutting of the flint glass trade, 
6897. Blowing is the technical term for making, 6898. 
Similar in fact to a certain extent to window-glass 
making, 6899. Work in alternate shifts of six hours 
nominally, 6900. Six hours on and six off, 6901. Not 
exceeding 54 in the week; 48 hours is the rule. In 
order to fux the metal to get it into working order it 
takes from Friday night to Monday morning; so eve 
young person has a day’s holiday for certain, 6902. The 
modifications at present allowed are perfectly necessary, 
6904, in their entirety, 6905. Exemptions should be 
continued ; approve of the limitation of hours of working 
children and young persons; the screws must not be 
turned too hard ; if young persons are prevented working 
at night the trade will be annihilated; requires not 
strong manual labour, but skill, 6906. Six hours is the 
universal practice ; if young persons were not employed at 
night they could only work 24 hours a week, which 
would not teach them the trade, 6907. Nine turns the 
maximum, eight the average, 6910, Begin at 6 and 
work till 12; never work as a rule on Monday; so begin 
on Tuesday in order that the “chairs”? may not be 
broken, 6911. Those commencing at 6 on Tuesday 
would leave off on Saturday mid-day; on an average 
eight turns, 6912. Second turn would not work from 
12 to 6 on Saturday afternoons; take four-hour turns, 
6913. Flint glass trade requires very great skill indeed, 
and if men worked 12 hours at a spell they could not 
supply the place of an absentee so well as when working 
six hours only, 6914. Competition with foreigners ; 
boys not taken earlier than 13, but it would be of ad- 
vantage if taken in at 12 with an educational test, so as 
to learn the business and be apprenticed, 6915, 6916. 
Great difficulty in getting boys ever since the age has 
been limited, 6919. If age be raised to 14 it will act 
seriously to the disadvantage of the trade, 6920. 

Two or three years’ notice of a moderate educational 
standard would be a hardship if it kept a boy back to 14, 
6922. Prefer, however, a standard to be fixed, and age 
reduced from 13 to 12; and half-timers done away with 
entirely, 6924. Half-timers are perfect failures; and in 
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WALKER, M. J.—cont. 

consequence of not being able to employ them there is 
less chance of getting them when they are 13, 6926. 
Should begin at 12 so as to learn the trade better and 
become better workmen, 6927. Learn better if educated 
before they begin work, 6928. Must learn to handle the 
glass, &c. before they can begin to learn the trade, 6929. 
Paid wages from the time they begin, 6930. At first the 
manufacturer is at a loss by an apprentice, 6931. If a 
boy was not at work one quarter of the wages for the chair 
would be allowed for that boy’s wages; so they must fill 
up a vacancy, 6932. Boys always have refreshment in 
six hours’ spell, 6933. Stop for a short time, 6934; half 
an hour about, 6935. Best educated men do not turn 
out the best workmen, 6936. Boys do not settle to work 
well when commencing, 6937. Age for full-timers should 
be reduced ; market not supplied with boys, 6938. Work 
the same time as others, 6939. School for boys up to 
18 was a failure, 6940, 6941. Boys of 12 would not get 
so unsettled; apprentices are difficult to deal with inas- 
much as they are apprenticed so late, 6942. Parliament 
cannot be induced to alter the age of full-timers, 6943, 
6944. Wish to retain present position as to night work ; 
working with full chairs we require four men, two 
younger ones, a youth, and the fourth is a boy that has 
to carry the work from the workmen the moment it is 
finished into the annealing department; the absence of 
the boy is more important than it appears, for the work 
is seriously affected by it, 6945. If the age of boys be 
increased to 14, cannot make good workmen out of them, 
6946. Fear lest the test should be fixed at such a rate 
that it would be prohibitive, 6947. Difficulty at present 
is about the late period at which apprentices are articled ; 
and if they do not commence till 14 it will be hopeless, 
6948. 


WALKER, GEORGE, Betrast; FLax ScurcHine 
Mitt Owner : 


Is owner of a flax scutching-mill, in connexion with 
other works in the spinning and weaving departments ; 
considers it a factory, and works factory hours, 17,750- 
752. It is all driven by the same engine; his machinery 
is the best he could get when it was put up; does rather 
more work than an old-fashioned mill could; does not 
employ small country mills; knows something of the 
circumstances of small scutching-mills, 17,753-759. 
Their work comes in a great deal at once, and their 
season is short; they work by artificial light, and, prac- 
tically, as long as they can, 17,760-762. Accidents ; 
dust; ventilation; fencing in machinery; description of 
machinery, and what has been done to prevent acci- 
dents; his mill and machinery are fireproof, with one 
small exception, 17,763-773. Employs many boys 
and full time children; average attendance at school ; 
average age of mill pupils; attendance can be made 
regular; his method of enforcing it, and checking 
attendance at school; absence from ditto, &c.; thinks 
he has worked his system in its present efficient state for 
about seven years; his system has been a success, 
17,774-792. alf-timers, progress at school; have 
generally received education before going to school as 
half-timers ; compulsory education would be good; 
approves of change of law which will prevent a child 
from being worked under 10 years of age; offers no 
opinion as to child of 13 passing the 4th Standard ; 
school attendance would be easier to work ; educational 
test ; as to who is to pass children, 17,793-802 ; effect of 
raising the age at which child could be employed to 10; 
advocates compulsory education; hours of school and 
factory, 17,803-814. Employment of half-timers recent 
in Ireland; proportion of children who receive no educa- 
tion; his hopes as to improvement being produced by 
establishment of school have been fulfilled; he has a 
much steadier class of hands than formerly; the experi- 
ment has been tried between six and seven years, 
17,315-820. 


WALKER, HARRY, Dunprexz; Jure Spinner. See 
SANDEMAN, F. 


WALKER, Dr. MARY, Brisrot; DrpurTATION FRoM 
tHE NArTioNAL UNION or WorRKING WomMEN. See 
GREENWELL, ALAN. 


WALKER, WILLIAM HENRY, Letcester; Derura- 
TION FROM THE LetcesTeER ScHoot Boarp. See 
WOOD, Rev. JOSEPH. 


WALKER, WILLIAM, O_p Hitt; CHstnmaxer. See 
FORREST, NOAH. 


WALSH, OLIVER SYLVESTER, Wotvrernampron; 


Tin AND Iron PLate Maker: 


Compiain of the restrictions of the Factory Act on 
labour of women and children, 11,810-812; cannot 
work with half-timers unless they could work three 
consecutive days in the week, 11,810-811. Wish 
that women should be able to work half an hour or an 
hour more in case of accidental delays, so as to recover 
lost time, 11,813-816; such delays occur perhaps once a 
fortnight, 11,817; if it was limited to 30 days in the 
year when they might so work, it would be satisfactory, 
11,818. Chiefly married women who do not come to 
work till 9 o’clock employed on japan stoves, 11,819; 
it would suit better if they could stop till 8, 11,82]-823. 
It would be convenient to have Whit Monday a holiday 
instead of Good Friday, 11,829-830. Wish to employ 
boys at 12, 11,830-834. 


WARD, JOHN, Betrast; WHOLESALE STATIONER: 


Is a member of the firm of Marcus Ward & Co., 
wholesale stationers, printers, and publishers, 17,721- 
723. Is under the Act of 1867, to which he has no objec- 
tion ; 1f put under the Act of 1874, the business would 
be almost brought to a standstill; four and a half hours 
between meals; hours of work per week; ditto per day ; 
modifications ; extension of hours, 17,724-736. Printing 
machines attended by females, 17,737. ‘Thinks that the 
clauses given to bookbinders should be given to printers, 
17,738-739. Sanitary condition of printing office and 
bookbinding ditto; hours of employment for women ; 
gas ; number of hours asked for; employment of women 
would be more general if modification was granted ; 
opinions as to women being employed in printing offices ; 
effect of bringing his trade under the Act of 1874, 
17,740-749. 


WARD, J. E., MANcHESTER; DepuTATION or DENTON 


Hat Makers. See TAYLOR, M, 


WATERFIELD, W. H., Otw Hitt; Brick Manu- 


FACTURER. See HARRISON, G. K. 


WATSON, Dr. EBEN., Guascow, and others; CrErtti- 


FYING SURGEONS: 

Has entered fifth year of office as certifying surgeon, 
15,702. Has been asked to represent the certifying 
surgeon of the district, 15,703. Does not belong to the 
Association of Certifying Surgeons at Leicester, 15,704. 
Children are often presented for work beyond their ages 
and strength, 15,705. Believes he has power to reject 
such children, but some inspectors differ, 15,706. Should 
have the power if he has it not, 15,707-708. Sometimes 
demands birth certificate, but not if child looks his alleged 
age; is much guided by state of teeth as a physical test, 
15,709-710, 15,765. Mistakes may occur, but the sys- 
tematic granting of false certificates cannot be seriously 
alleged against Scotch certifying surgeons, 15,765-770, 
15,775-777. As easy to prove age to be 9 or 10 as 8, but 
much easier at 13, 15,711-712. ‘Trouble would not be 
much greater if every child before commencing to labour 
were examined; the number of places would be multi- 
plied, but the surgeon’s district not great, he would require 
to classify the district; numerous small establishments 
would occasion an increase of visits, but not so much 
detention as large ones, 15,713-715. Amount of fee of 
course affected by number of children, 15,716. Appoint- 
ment of weekly time and place for children to attend 
would inconvenience all parties ; surgeon’s fee not suffi- 
cient to admit of such a system, 15,717-719. Sixpence 
a head for a batch of 20 or 30 children would suffice if 
various establishments visited; has not considered the 
number of workshops would have to visit were Factory 
and Workshops Acts assimilated, 15,720-721. Most 
physicians have hours for home consultation, but exami- 
nation fees would not compensate for breaking the rule ; 
certifying surgeons shouid by Act of Parliament have 
means of ‘knowing to what work the child is destined, 
15,722. This power should be combined with sanitary 
inspection and additional remuneration provided by em- 
ployers ; present state of the law inconvenient ; better to 
have an annual fee and visit when required; this would 
beneficially affect smaller class of employers to whom 
payment of fees on rejected candidate bears heavily; 
differences of opinion as to whether fee exigible when 
candidate rejected, 15,723-733, 15,778-790. Uniformity 
of fees in Glasgow, 15,799-800. False certificates ; it is 
common to change dates; has had experience of them; 
cases of prosecution, 15,734. Are clumsily done, but 
sufficiently to impose upon careless inspection, 15,735. 
If birth certificate were compulsory, might be drawn in 
a form difficult to falsify, but important to note that not- 
withstanding such certificate, child may be unfit for 
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WATSON, Dr. E.—cont. 
work, 15,736. Surgical examination should be main- 
tained and repeated on change of employment; the new 
labour may be more severe than the old ; the certificate 
should apply only to fitness for particular employment ; 
employers could not always be entrusted to assimilate the 
labour to the child’s strength, 15,737-742. Instances of 
children looking 10 and 11 when actually 14 or 15, 
15,743-744. Deterioration of working population ; con- 
sider it on the increase, but usefully checked by surgical 
exaininiation and certificate, 15,745. Type of hand-loom 
weavers below that of ordinary working man; has no 
knowledge of bleachers, 15,476-747. Cause of dete- 
tioration arises from permitting children to work at 
unsuitable trades; the weakness thus engendered is 
transmitted to next generation; unsuitable food another 
cause; insufficiency of milk may also be a cause, 15,748- 
750. Present legal work in factories would, in absence 
of medical supervision, be detrimental to physique of 
children, especially in textile factories and bleachworks, 
15,754-755. Tables of mortality would not be seriously 
affected by results of deterioration, 15,751-753; such 
results better proved from other sources, 15,789-793. 
Little knowledge of bleachworks as the like or of physical 
effects on the women employed in such works, 15,756—762. 
Does not consider women in such works less healthy than 
in others, 15,763. Poisonous symptoms arising from 
chemical dyes,15,764. Half-timers in Glasgow; small 
number of; probably arises from half-timers’ unwil- 
lingness to work when he can get full time; example 
of law not strictly enforced, 15,771-774. Sanitary in- 
spection by surgeons of factories and workshops absolutely 
anecessity; even trifling accidents should be reported 
as showing condition of machinery, 15,793-794, _Em- 
ployment of children to rivet nails inside iron tubular 
masts ; injurious as productive of deafness, 15,795-798. 


WATSON, THOMAS H., Giascow; Rope MAKER. 
See THOMPSON, WILLIAM, 


WATSON, DANIEL, GLascow; Orsrarive BLEACH 
Worxer. See STEWART, JAMES. 


WATSON, JOHN, Guascow; OprrativeE BiEAcu 
Worker. See STEWART, CHARLES. 


WATT, WILLIAM, EpinsurcH; ReEprRESENTING 
Trapes.Counciy. See M‘ALLEN; DONALD. 


WATT, JOHN, Giascow and others; Drrurarion 
rrom Drapers Harty Ciosine ASSOCIATION : 
Statement of deputation read, 14,365-368. Extent 
of association, 14,369; generally acknowledged by the 
trade, 14,370. Ironmongers, hatters, and grocers have 
similar asssociations with identical objects, 14,371-373. 
Hours of closing, 14,374. Associations agreed on 6 0’clock, 
not excepting Saturday, 14,375-376. ‘This would not 
inconvenience Saturday shoppers, 14,377-379. Payment 
of wages, 14,380. In Glasgow, Saturday general pay- 
day, except in tron trade, where Friday the rule, 14,381. 
If beneficial to workpeople, masters would not object 
to payment on Thursday or Friday, 14,382. Business 


hours among small Glasgow drapers; open at 9 a.in., | 


close 8 or 9 p.m. during week; later on Saturdays, 
14,384-888; an hour earlier in small towns, 14,389. 
Employment of salesmen as workwomen after closing 
* hours, 14,390-394. Earlier closing if enforced by Parlia- 
ment would not reduce wages, 14,395-399. Restrictions 
on labour of young persons and women in shops and 
warehouses would not tend generally to, throw such 
persons out of employment, 14,397. It is not in con- 
templation to restrict labour of adult males, 14,398. 
Employment of females greatly on the increase ; restric- 
tion of home would not drive them out of employment, 
14,402-404. Object of association to close all shops 
earlier, but compulsory legislation not demanded, except 
in cases of females being employed, 14,405-407. In 
Glasgow, keeping open late arises from competition rather 
than from yequirements of thé public; late hours lead 
to late shopping, 14,408-409. Sunday trading by a 
Glasgow fruiterer and its advantages, 14,410, _ Such 
legislation as proposed by association would not be pre- 
judicial to popular habits, but might occasion temporary 
annoyance, 14,411, Not proposed to close provision 
shops earlier on Saturday, 14,412. So far as prejudicial 
to health, female labour in millinery establishments more 
severe than in provision shops, owing to the sitting 
posture, 14,413. The law could not be applied equally, 
exceptions would have to be made, 14,414. ours of 
work in Glasgow shops, generally speaking 9 a.m. to 
9 p.m., do not differ from, factory hours except in the 
matter of Saturday night, 14,415-420, The amount of 


WATT, J.—cont. 


difference is that some shops instead of closing at 2 
work till midnight on Saturday nights, 14,421. Em- 
ployers seldom give holidays during the week, 14,422. 
Proposed legislation to apply to country districts, in 
which case difficulties might arise, especially during 
harvest, 14,423-425, Variations as to shop hours ; 
dinner hour not fixed; no tea hour, 14496-4395, ork- 
ing day amounts to nine hours fiye days a week, with 
one hour for dinner. Some employers furnish hands 
with tea in workshops, 14,430-432. No distinction 
between employing female members of a family and 
Strangers, 14,433. Subscription of members of asso- 
ciation is by warehouses and not by individual members ; 
humber of paying warehouses from 20 to 30, 14,434— 
438. Small houses do not subscribe, because, since em- 
ployers would never close earlier, the former would derive 
no benefit. Many owners of large warehouses concur 
with views of association and subscribe to its funds, 


14,439. No stall trade in Glasgow on Saturday nights, 


‘but a good deal done with barrows, principally fn, fish, 


fruit, and crockery, 14,440-442, To prohibit such trade. 
after 6 p.m, on Saturdays would interfere with fixed 
habits of a large class of persons, 14,443-445, Imprac- 
ticability of closing all retail shops at same hour as 
wholesale establishments; all the association desires is 
that young persons and women in retail shops should 
enjoy same benefits as their class in warehouses. This 
would be practicable where 10 hands and upwards are 
employed, but not in small shops, by which is\ meant 
where three or four are employed, 14,446-450. Where 
there are from 10 to 20 employés, these are generally 
roung persons under 18 or 19, and females, 1454152. 

uch persons would not suffer if all shops were, closed 
at 6 during week, and at 8 on Saturdays. This plan not 
to be uniform in application. Possible hardship arising 
from a male shopkeeper keeping open while female 
neighbour was compelled to close, 14,453-457. Law 
Bi Pace by association would require many excéptions, 


WAUCHOPE, Sir JOHN DON, Barn, EpinspurGu ; 


CHAIRMAN oF ScotcH EpucATION BoarD: 


Chairman of the Scotch Education Board established 
by the Scotch Act of 1872, 19,163-166. Accommddation 
for all the children soon; will then be enabled to compel 
attendance, 19,167-175, 19,180-182. Glasgow deficient 
in proper schools, 19,168-169. . Factory Acts override 
the Education Act in regard to half-timers to the best 
of our belief, 19,176-179. Half-timers in Glaseow not 
more uneducated than other poor, 19,179. Separate 
schools for half-timers, 19,183-195. No special provision 
under Education Act, 19,185, 19,190. Cold not esta- 
blish separate schools, 19,186. Object to receive the 
half-timers, 19;188-189. Ienorance of half-timers, 19,191 
-192. Parents will not enforce attendance, 19;193=-195. 
Standard to be passed by children prior to. employment, 
19,196-200. More required under Scotch than English 
code, 19,200. Sufficient accommodation in two years, 
19,204-205. _ Half-timers cannot properly be refused by 
schools, 19,206. 


WEARH, ELI, Brisrou; Wootten OPERATIVE : 


Employed in woollen manufactory, 13,942; the griev- 
ance of the workpéople is having to come early in the 
morning and working four and a half hours only; 
they would prefer to work five hours fom 8 till 1, and 
from half-past 1 till half-past 6, 13,943. 


"WEAVING, Mrs., Briston; CLoTH WorKER. See 


MARLING, WILLIAM HENRY, 


WEBB, THOMAS GEORGE, Mancuester; Guass 


MANUFACTURER: 


. Isa glass manufacturer in the flint glass trade, 8684. — 
Six hours’ system ; eight hours’ system ; hotirs of work ; 
it would be very inconvenient to change from present 
method, 8685-91. _ Numbers of sets of nen ; men prefer 
six hours’ turn; hours of work in glass trade, 8692-99. 
Ages of boys; is in favour of age being reduced ; boys 
cannot acquire aptitude for trade later in life, they must 
be handy ; the work requires no strength, 8700-6, 


WEBBE, JAMES, WotverHAmpton; Wonkuaa 


Borter Maker: oa 
Boilermakers’ representative in district. of South 
Staffordshire, 11,746 ; represent a large body of people, 
11,747. Weekly pays in their entirety should be sub- 
stituted for weekly payments on account, and ay 
nightly or monthly settlements, 11,748-751; the masters 
do not seem disposed to alter the system, 11,752-752. 
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WEDGWOOD, CLEMENT, Hanuny; Depurarion, 
CuamBer or Commerce. See HOLLINS, MICHAEL 
DAINTRY. | 


WEINBERG, JACOB, Norrincuam; Lace Currain 
MANUFACTURER: 


Is a manufacturer of lace curtains and elastic webs, 
7889. Is a Jew; opinions as to working hours and 
closing on particular days in consequence of religion, 
7890-7892. Lace and curtain trades are season trades, 

_ and should be regarded as such, 7893. Has not applied 
to have them made so, 7894. Details as to his trade, 
7895-7902. As to Jewish Sabbath in reference to 
working on Saturday, 7903. Was not a party to a 
memorial presented by certain Jews, 7904. Employs 
Christians nearly altogether; wishes to be allowed to 
employ Jewish operatives on Sundays, 7905. Is under 
the Act of 1867; employs steam, and more than 50 
people, 7906. Does not come under Factory and Work- 
shop Jews Act, 1871, 7907. Wishes permission to work 
with season modification, and to be allowed to make up 
for holiday, 7908-7913. 


WEIR, J., Guascow; Cauico Printer. See HIGGIN- 
BOTHAM, C. 


WESTWOOD, SOLOMON, Tue Lyz, BrrmMincHamM; 
DepuTation or NarpManers. See PRICE, JOHN. 


WHALLEY, Miss CAROLINE, Suerrietp; Oprra- 
tIvE. See CHARLESWORTH, Mrs. M. 


WILKES, ISAIAH, Oup Hiut, NarupMaKker. See 
PRICE, JOHN. 


WHITE, WILLIAM, BirmincHam; PRINTER AND STA- 
TIONER: 

Represent the firm of White & Pike, 6704. Do not 
employ women, 6705. Work from 8.30 to 6.30, 6706. 
With an interval for dinner, 6707. Work 84 hours, 6708. 
Represent them partly and partly his own views, 6709. 
Present factory Acts as relating to women are unduly 
restrictive, and they would like to be on the same footing 
as men, 6710. In times of pressure which compels over- 
time the Acts embarrass them to some extent, 6711. 
Allowed to work till 9 which is not sufficient, 6712. 


WHITE, JOSEPH, Leens; Reeresentine Brap- 
FoRD CHAMBER OF Commerce. See STEAD, 
CHARLES. 


WHITEHEAD, HENRY, Mancuester; Masrer . 


‘Bunacuur. See STANNING, JOHN. 


' WHITTLE, ROBERT, MancuresteR Aanp Lonpon; 
Opgrative, See BROWNLOW, WILLIAM. 


WHYMPER, FREDERICK H., Brisrou; Assistant 
Inspector or Facrortss ; 

Have been for 14 years an officer in the Factory 
Department, 13.771 ; and had varied experience in 
north of England and midland counties, and lately 
had charge of whole of western and south-western 
destricts, 13,772. Assistant-inspectors have conduced to 
despatch of business, 13,793. Am only the channel of 


correspondence between inspector and sub-inspector, 


WHYMPER, F. H.—cont. 


13,794-796, 13,798; haye no power to authorise prose- 
cution, 13,797 ; question of legal status, 13,804-805. 
Delay in prosecuting, 13,799-803. Economy of time 
in clerical work of sub-inspector, 13,806-807. Return of 
postages, 13,808; fixed allowance should be made for 
postages, but not for travelling expenses, 13,809. Varia- 
tion in practice of inspectors, 13,814-815. Employers 
unaware of modifications which might be granted, 
18,816-818. Increase of staff, 13,819-823. Assistant- 
inspectors when not on travelling duties should reside 
at head-quarters, 13,830-834. ‘Means of ascertaining 
where factories and workshops situated, 13,835-837. At 
first employment of children certificate of birth and sur- 
geon’s certificate to be held sufficient for whole time of 
employment and retained by employer for time being, 
13,824-828, Return of persons employed in factories 
and workshops, 13,838; difficulties as to workshops, 
13,839-843. Restriction gone far enough in case of 
factories, 13,773; and further reduction in number of 
hours of labour in factories, other than textile, undesira- 
ble, 14,774. ‘There should be a simplification of the law 
and abolition of distinction between factories and work- 
shops, 13,775; Factories Act of 1867, with modifications, 
should be extended to workshops, 13,776, 13,844-850. 
Children diverted from regulated industries to agricul- 
ture, as to which law not administered, 13,777-779. All 
kinds of regulated juvenile labour should be subject to 
same conditions, 13,783. Domestic industries should be 
exempted from certain details, as keeping registers, under 
new Act, but regulations as to schooling and hours of 
work should be applied equally, 13,792. Employment 
of women in saltworks undesirable, 13,851-859; in Mr. 
Corbett’s works employment of women discontinued, 
13,855-857 ; men substituted, with exception of three 
or four boys about 16 years of age, 13,859. Factory 
inspectors could see that Agricultural Act observed, 
13,780; would require assistance, 13,781-782. Errand 
boys must be left to operation of Education Act, 13,783- 
784. Assistants for sub-inspectors, 13,813. Glove 
making in cottages, 13,788, 13,790-791; sanitary ar- 
rangements those of ordinary cottages in rural districts, 
13,789. 


WILDING, Rev. Canon, Mancuesrer; RecTor oF 


Sr. Aucustine’s Carnouic CuurcH: 

Disadvantageous action of employers who compel 
children to attend schools not selected by parents; com- 
plaints to employers successful in some instances, not in 
others; parents consider it a hardship, 10,091. The 
St. Augustine schools close to mills; effect on children 
to go without instruction except at Sunday schools, 
10,092-94. Employers’ reasons, 10,095. School hours 
similar to other schools, 10,096. Remedy lies in acquies- 
cence of employers, 10,097. Difficult for children to 
always get employment near their own schools, 10,098. 
If half-timers educated up to a standard would connect 
them more closely with their denominational schools, 
10,099. Religious education not completed at 10 years 
of age, 10,100-101. Importance of religious instruction 
to children; absence of involves a breach of conscience, 
10,103. The grievance of long standing; doubtful 
how far public opinion would operate, 10,104—105. 


WILKIE, HENRY, Dusuin ; Corer CLERK,REGISTRAR 


GENERAL’S DEPARTMENT: 


Ts chief clerk in the Registrar General’s department in 
Dublin, 18,898. ThesRegistration Act came into opera- 
tion on the lst January 1864; it can be relied on asa 
trustworthy source of information as regards dates of 
births; certificate of birth can always be obtained from 
those that are registered, but there are a large number 
that are not registered, even since January 1864; the 
system of registration is defective ; pomts out in what way 
considers the birth and death rates so defective that they 
do not use them in calculating movements of population ; 
had had the birth registration compared with the English 
and Scotch yates; as to comparison, 18,999-909. As 
to the extent to which registration is defective, 18,910- 
914. The English Act of 1874, making it the duty 
of the father or mother, and in default of them, of the 
occupier of the house in which the child is born, and the 
person having charge of the child, and each person 
present is bound to give particulars to the registrar, is 
in existence, but is evaded by people not giving notice 
to the registrar, 18,915-916. Does not think a certificate 
being necessary for the employment of a child would 
stimulate parents to attend to the law; as to registration 
in Ireland, 18,917-919. As to proportion of population 
from which birth certificates might be reliable and gene- 
rally procurable, 18,920. Registration of births and 
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WILKIE, H.—cont. 
deaths ; registrar’s fee; tampering with certificates, and 


attempts at forgery; mode of preventing and detecting, 
18,921-927. 


WILKINSON, THOMAS J., MancHEsTER, and another; 
OPERATIVE GLASs WORKERS: 


Are operatives in glassworks, 9196. Entrance of 
boys into the trade; are opposed to standard being 
raised; are of opinion that the age should be reduced 
to 12 if the boy can pass the examination; their trade 
is healthy; sanitary statistics, 9200-1. Mode of 
work; half-timers not employed; believes half-time 
system would be greatly injurious to glass-makers, 
because the boy would have to be taken away at inter- 
vals; furnaces must be kept going all night, and the 
law does not allow half-timers to be worked at night, 
9202-8. Apprentices, restrictions with regard to; 
trade mode of working: glass trade statistics, 9209- 
13. The working conditions of the trade prevent 
night schools on the first four days of the week; school; 
trade customs cannot be departed from; trade details, 
9214-16. Six hours’ shifts, 9217. They wish boys 
of 12 employed six hours on and six hours off, 9218. 
Details of flint glass trade, 9220. Six hours’ turn; as 
to averages of life in the trade, 9221. The limit of age 
under the Act prevents a sufficient number of boys 
coming into the trade, 9223. ‘Trades union, effect of, 
9224. ‘Foot makers ”’; there are not sufficient; thinks 
the trades union rule might almost be done away with ; 
scarcity of boys, 9225-28. 


WILKINSON, Lizurenanr-CoLoneL, MANCHESTER, 
and another; REPRESENTING Srockporr ScHOooL 
Boarp: 

Personal and official, 9783. Reference to school 
board reports of September 1874 and 5th of February 
1874, 9784. The statement in February report that 100 
children under eight attended school -half-time and 


number had since decreased scarcely correct, 9785. . 


When compulsory attendance more in operation half- 
timers will show a better result than in report referred to, 
9786-87. Many idle children in streets also could legally 
work in mills; influence of schcol board has fixed a 
half-time age, so that children from 10 to 13 passing 4th 
Standard work half-time, or 5th Standard full time;_no 
exemption from school below 10, 9788. Reference to 
report as to children allowed to remain at home and count 
as half-timers; circumstances under which this allowed ; 
child’s age not considered, 9749-94. Nine years with 
Standard I. lowest age child should be employed; 
reasons for adopting Standard I., 9795-9800. The edu- 
cational test should be at commencement of ninth year; 
would induce parents to send children tv school sooner 
and more regularly during compulsory five years, 9801-3. 
Importance of not changing school ; bad effects of chang- 
ing; causes which lead to it; denominationalism not a 
cause; the legislature could scarcely interfere; alteration 
of school certificate form affords no remedy; teachers 
can hardly give up Saturday holiday to work at certifi- 


cates; employers should furnish teachers with a form . 


showing only bad and non-attendances, 9804-20, 9823. 
System of attendance; registration adopted by school 
board; energy of school board has reduced absence from 
30 or 40 to 1 or 2 per week, 9821-22. Age of child’s 
entrance at school; standards reached by half-timers ; 
Reference to report; the report a kind of special stock- 
taking ; for convenience of school board inspectors, ages 
of commencing work, full or half-time, should be uniform, 
9823-29. Want of uniformity might be remedied b 

resuming original periods of 9 to 13 with Standard 1. 
at 9; disapproves exaction of a standard at 13, even as 
condition of full time employment; penalty of not passing 
falls on the parent, 9830-36. Attainment of standards 
affected by changes of school, 9837-38. Effects of 
compulsory attendance at school. in Stockport, 9839. 
Half day better than alternate day system; change of law 
regretable, 9840-42. Workshops Act defective as to 
school hours; board has adopted provisions of the 
Factories Act; bad effects of non-uniformity ot hours in 
different trades, 9843. Astonishment of workpeople at 
effects on wages of taking off half an hour under Act of 
1874; in Stockport the reduction of wages in proportion 
to reduction of time have been kept reduced; piece- 
worker also affected, 9844-49. Reduction amounts to 
about 5 per cent.; state of trade on Ist January 1875 
did not affect the question, 9850-53. Reduction of hours 
was not popular, 9854-55. | Advantages of beginning to 
labour at xine; habits of lads of 14; indulgence in them 
encouraged if a half-timer between 13 and 14, 9856-57. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


WILKINSON, FREDERICK HENRY, NorrincuHam; 
Hosiery MANUFACTURER: 


Is owner of a hosiery factory; is under Act of 1874; 
hours of work; statistics; hours of work, 7846-7948. 
Medical supervision; certiticate of birth, &c., expenses 
of same, 7949, 7950. Statistics, 7951-7954. 


WILKS, THOMAS, BrrmincHamM; Operative Burron 
Maker. See MANISON, W. 


WILLIAMS, HENRY, Mancuester, and another; 
CALENDERERS: 


Represent the calendering, stiffening, and finishing 
business; he also represents packing and stiffening, 
raising and stiffening, and raising and shearing; stiffens 
velyets ; they come under the Dyers and Bleachers Act ; 
are under the Act of 1864, which was incorporated with 
the Act of 1870, 9155-60. Foreign competition is so 
great they would like to be left alone; irregular nature 
of the business makes it very difficult to conduct it 
within limited hours; the business is not exclusively 
that of a warehouse, 9161-63. Do not use the modifi- - 
cation allowed by the Act of 1870; they have no half- 
timers; hours of labour should not be further restricted ; 
their business is similar to that done in warehouses, and 
not in factories: foreign competition; they could do 
more work if the hours were not limited; further restric- 
tion will ruin their business; work they used to do is 
now done in Germany and Switzerland, 9164-68. Hours 
of work per week; machinery and wages on the continent; 
goods sent from Manchester to Germany to be finished 
then returned here, and sold cheaper than can be done 
in England, 9169-70.  Irregularity of work; what 
they want is no further legislation ; it has already driven 
trade away, 9171-72, Surgical certificate, price of; work 
is not unhealthy, 9173-75. 


WILLIAMS, JAMES, O_tp Hitit; NarmMaKer. 
PRICE, JOHN. 


See 


WILLIAMS, ELIJAH, Oup Hitt; CHAINMAKER. See 


FORREST, NOAH. 


WILLIAMS, ap MANCHESTER; SCHOOLMASTER. See 
SCHOLEFIELD, E, 


WILLIAMS, EDWARD LEADER; RepresentTine 


BripGWATER NAVIGATION CoMPANY, HANLEY: 


Mr. Williams, general manager of the Bridgwater 
Navigation Company, 10,771; Mr. Beddows, agent for 
the company at Runcorn, 10,772; Mr. Royal, agent at 
Stoke-on-Trent, 10,777; and Mr. Saunders, agent at 
Anderton, 10,776. Extent of the Bridgwater Navigation, 
10,774; the company practically independent of the 
railways, 10,775. The company have about 100 narrow 
boats on the canal besides broad boats, 10,779 ; the boats 
are not let-to the men who work them, 10,784; the men 
in all cases work for wages, 10,785. Wages earned by 
men in narrow boats, 10,786-794; in broad boats, 
10,795-797. On both classes of boats there are men who 
have their wives and children to assist them, instead of 
employing another hand, 10,786-792, 10,798, 10,807-811. 
Where second hand employed, he is paid by the boat- 
man, 10,849-850. Half of the men live on board the 
boats with their families, and the other half on shore, 
10,855 ; many live on board from habit, 10,856-858. The 
men in broad boats, which only make short journeys as 
a rule, have separate homes, 10,799-801; in the narrow 
boats the man’s family generally reside on board, 10,802— 
805; though some have separate homes, 10,803. The 
longest journey they go takes 10 days, 10,859-860. As 
arule the children living on board get no education, 
10.812-813. The morals of these people as good as any 
other class of working people, 10,814-815. As to men 
having bye-boats, 10,815-818; their earnings, 10,819- 
820. If Parliament were to insist upon the education of 
the children the boatmen would have to have settled 
homes, and could not afford two establishments, 10,821— 
823. As to boarding-out the children, 10,823-827. 
Children healthy, 10,827-828. Average of people 
sleeping in the cabins a man, his wife, and two children, 
10,833-835 ; a child will begin to steer at six years of age, 
10,837-838. See no objection to the cabins being placed 
under some sanitary inspection, 10,839. The number of 
persons allowed to sleep in a cabin should be limited to 
three, 10,840-841. Boats are worked on Sunday, 10,842; 
impossible to compete with the railways if canals closed 
on Sundays, 10,843. ‘There are a large number of other 
boats belonging to large iron companies plying on the 
canal, 10,851; the men employed in them are respectable 
and of a higher class than the bye-boat men, 10,852- 
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WILLIAMS, E, L.—cont. 

854, As to working by relays from point to point, the 
men working out and home each day, 10,861; it would 
be difficult to detect pilfering, 10,862-863. During a 
frost the men have advances made to them, which they 
repay out of their wages, 10,864-867. Can pledge the 
directors to do anything they can to forward the views 
of the Commission upon this subject, 10,867. 


WILSON, Miss, Lexps, and others; REPRESENTING 
Fema.e Operatives: 


Miss Wilson entirely opposed to any further interfer- 
ence with adult labour, but if the law interferes at all it 
should insist upon the employment of women overseers 
for the women, 13,173-174, 13,275-276; and it would 
be well if some of the assistant inspectors where women 
are employed in factories and workshops were women, 
13,174. Object to any extension of restrictions on wo- 
men’s labour, 13,174, 13,181-190, 13,242-243; and do 
not like interference with the free labour of adults at all, 
13,174. Object to any restrictions on the hours of labour 
for women in shops, 13,191-192. Would leave protec- 
tion of women to their own exertions, 13,193-204. 
There would be no need of a Factory Act at all if there 
were an Education Act requiring the attendance of all 
children of a certain age at school for a certain time, so 
that they could not be overworked in their various em- 
ployments, 13,175-180; after children had attained the 
age of 13 they might be left to take care of themselves, 
provided they had had the education prescribed by the 
law,, 138,205-212. ‘There should be regulations for the 
sanitary condition of factories and for fencing machinery, 
13,221. Miss Roberts, a saleswoman in a show shop, 
13,222; thinks there should be no restrictions upon the 
hours of a woman’s work other than those she likes to 
make for herself, 13,224—-230; if restrictions were put on 
female labour, men would be substituted for women, 
13,231-242. Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Ellis, Miss Conron, and 
Mrs. Marsden, power-loom weavers in heavy cloth facto- 
ries, 13,245-248; do not wish any restriction on labour 
of married women, 13,251. By Act of 1874 wages were 
reduced from Is. to ls, 3d. a week, 12,253-255 ; although 
the price of a piece is rather more now, and they work 
piecework, 13,254-256. Women struck at Dewsbury 
and were successful, 13,256-257. Sooner than there 
should be any further restrictions, would rather the factory 
laws were repealed and women were left to make the best 
terms they could with their employers, 13,260-264. The 
half hour extra rest which we get by the Act of 1874 has 
not dene us much good, 13,277-278. It is better for 
women to be working before confinement than to be 
sitting still and idling in the house, 13,278. 


WILSON, ROBERT, and others; Depurarion oF 
EDINBURGH OPERATIVE PRINTERS: 


Personal, 16,359-361. In the strike of 1872 and 1873 
the men struck for 51 hours a week, with two meal hours a 
day; strike lasted three months, 16,362. Men lost, 16,363. 
Present Edinburgh hours 54, and overtime 3d. an hour; 
men dislike overtime, because if female modification ex- 
tended would extend male hours, 16,364-369. Em- 
ployment of compositor unhealthy for women ; this con- 
firmed by medical evidence and American experience ; 
16,370, 16,383-388. Women cannot stand at work; 
they do not stand in America; masters snubbed by 
Home Secretary, 16,371-372. Glasgow printers desire 
‘no alteration of Act; difference of opinion among masters, 
16,373-377. Reference to report of American Commis- 
sioners, 16,378. Too few inspectors, 16,379. 'Tempera- 
ture and sanitary condition of printing rooms very bad ; 
to grant overtime in proportion to ventilation would 
amount to rebuilding, 16,380-382. If women work 
overtime apprentices will also; it might become a regular 
thing, 16,389-391. In Glasgow four and a half hours’ 
stretch works well; in Edinburgh four and a half hours 
with two breaks popular; two breaks object of strike, 
16,392-395. If masters had offered the nine hours 
without break strike would have been settled, 16,397. 
Boys employed to do men’s work, that is, plain printing 
with “fat” in it, because their labour cheaper; this 
work not fairly divided, and one ground of complaint, 
16,398. Do not know what women’s wishes are; but 
they object to take work home; they would like restric- 
tion as to excessive employment as compositors; but 
they are probably young girls unable to think for them- 
selves, 16,399-403. Hours in Glasgow 54, in jobbing 
offices with two breaks; 51 in newspapers ; breaks 
popular in Glasgow, 16,404—406. Amount of law work 
only difference between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 16,407 ; 
but competition not so great in Glasgow ; great press of 
magazine work in Edinburgh; payment less in Edin- 
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WILSON, R. —cont. 

burgh than in London, 16,408-410, Fifty-one hours suffi- 
cient without overtime, the solution being employment 
of more labour ; women should be restricted as composi- 
tors to the 563 hours of Factory Act of 1874, 16,411- 
417. Declines to give case of women compelled to break 
the law or go; one bad case a year and a half back was 
reported, but inspector was absent, 16,419-424. Cir- 
cumstances of the case; complaints since the strike have 
been made through Trades Council; some prosecutions 
took place; inspector since superseded ; no occasion yet 
to apply to new inspector, 16,425-438. Necessity for 
more inspectors ; but Parliament has not provided proper 
machinery for prosecuting; there should be a provision 
compelling inspectors to prosecute where proof sufficient, 
16,439-441. Excessive hours in Glasgow, shirt making 
trade, 16,442-444, 


WILSON, W. T., Guascow; Master BuEacuer. See 
POLLOCK, W. M. 


WILSON, THOMAS, Norrincuam; FRAMEWORK 
KNITTER: 


Is a framework-knitter at Mansfield; works himself ; 
and is assisted by his family only, 8299-8303. The 
Textile Act of 1874 would not intertere disadvantageously 
with his trade, rather the contrary. There is no school 
board in his town; the old system remains in force ; 
there are schools, but no compulsion as to sending 
children to them, 8304-8306. The production of a 
certificate before being allowed to work would be an 
improvement, 8307. There is no alteration in his 
neighbourhood; it is not affected by Agricultural Act, 
8308. The law is broken; there is no compulsion ; age 
at which children should work; people would be glad to 
educate their children if they were all under the same 
law, 8309-8315. Foundries, employment of young 
boys at; women are not employed; Factory and Educa- 
tion Acts are disregarded; thinks compulsion would be 
beneficial, 8316-8322. 


WILSON, ARTHUR, Lonpon ; Sink ManuracrurER: 
Member of firm of Joseph Davenport & Son, silk 
manufacturers, of Malmesbury and Derby, 20,171. Our 
workpeople wish to work from 8 to 1, as they have been 
accustomed to, 20,172; and they object to the half hour 
for tea, 20,173. It would suit us and our workpeople 
better to take the 10 hours in two terms, 20,174. Ours 
is a silk-throwing and nbbon-weaying mill, 20,173. 
Complain of the ages limited by the Act of 1874; silk- 
throwing is very light labour and not injurious to chil- 
dren ; would find it very hard to begin working children 
full time at 13 years i it takes so long to make them 
a good hand, whereas if they begin at 11, as before the 
Act of 1874, they become good hands in a_ very 
short time, 20,175-179. We protested against Act of 
1874, 20,180. Half-timers are of little use in a silk 
factory, 20,180-182. Have not tried the alternate day 
system, or heard of it before, 20,184; it would suit us 
better than the half-day system, 20,185. The Act will 
fall very hard on the parents of the children; in Malmes- 
bury it will make a difference of nearly two thirds in the 
labour; at Churston we shall be obliged to shut up 
half the mill, and we are going to give up work at the 
Derby mill, and going to Germany instead, 20,180 ; 
where we can work children full time at 12. Should 
not ask for more than that, 20,181. 


WILSON, Miss, MANcHESTER; OPERATIVE BLEACHER, 
See BARRINGTON, Mrs. 


WILTSHIRE, Mrs., BrrmincHam; DrpuTaTION oF 
Lapizs. See STURGE, Miss. 


WINDLE, HERBERT, Hanitry; Curer or Borovcn 
Pouice. See PIDDUCK, THOMAS. 


WOOD, W. H., Mancuester; REPRESENTATIVE OF 
TrapES CoUNCIL: 

Unable to introduce certain representatives of various 
trades who could give evidence about Factory Act 
Extension Act, and the Workshops Regulation Act, 
1867, because they are afraid of criminating themselves ; 
but can represent their sentiments, 10,234-236. The 
trades are 34 in number, located in a radius of six miles ; 
principally domestic trades, except bakers, who are with- 
out the pale of the Acts, 10,237. These trades complain 
of non-inspection; the regulations as to lime-washing 
not carried out, 10,238-241. Death and sick rate very 
high; there is a great want of sanitary provisions in 

” workshops, 10,242-243; greatest amount of evil in 
small establishments, but the Workshops Act has pro- 
duced incalculably beneficial results, 10,244-245. New 
system of garret trade which escapes visitation in Cheet- 
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WOOD, W. H.—cont. : a 

ham carried on by Jews; legal hours greatly exceeded 
also in factories ; they work overtime by stealth, 10,246- 
248. Has often communicated with Mr. Meade-King, 
producing convictions, but convictions few for breach 
of law by early morning working; difficult to detect, 
because inspector lives out of town, 10,249-255 5 inspec- 
tor sometimes remains in town the night, 10,276-279. 
Mills the worst offenders; speaks chiefly of women and 
children, who ought not to work more than 10 hours a 
day, and those hours are certainly exceeded; has com- 
municated with inspector, but not within two. years ; 
many offenders are Jews, 10,256-268. One inspector 
not sufficient; law evaded by taking work home; to 
avoid constant examination of boys they should carry 
descriptive certificates, 10,269. Machinery not suffi- 
ciently boxed off; inspectors should have power, 10,270- 
273, Hours among tailors and shoemakers; they would 
probably not object to being limited to 60 hours a week 
divided into any number of hours per day most suitable 
to season, 10,274-275. 


WOOD, JOHN, Suerrietp; CuTuEr: 


Cashier to Messrs. Thos. Turner and Co., manufac- 
turers of steel, saws, files, and cutlery, 12,467-468. Object 
to being made answerable for the children employed by 
their workmen, who take apprentices without consulting 
the firm, 11,469-475 ; have tried to get the men to give 
the names of the children coming into work, but they 
frequently forget it, 12,476. Work as a rule from 7 to 
7, 12,478; a good deal of work is taken home, 12,481. 
The Good Friday holiday is an inconvenience, 12:477. 
Do not think there is much excessive or irregular over- 
work on the part of protected hands in Sheffield, 12,479- 
480. 


WOOD, Sir JOHN STUART, K.C.B., Dusuin; Iv- 
spEecToR GENERAL IRISH CONSTABULARY: 


Is inspector-general of the Irish constabulary, 18,659. 
Thinks that the constabulary have already so many duties 
to perform, besides what may be called their legitimate 
ones, that they could not undertake the visitation of 
scutch mills in the north of Ireland; he further objects 
to it on the ground of putting further responsibility upon 
the constabulary, 18,660-661. The police visiting scutch 
mills has nothing to do with the preservation of the 
peace; were the police to look after the prevention of 
accidents, every department could come upon them, 
18,662-663. The constabulary not unpopular, 18,664— 
667. Objects to the police being employed as inspectors, 
18,668 ; or called upon to report breaches of the Factory 
Acts, 18,669-671. 7 


WOOD, Rev. JOSEPH, Leicester, and another ; 
DEPUTATION FROM LEICESTER ScHoOL Boarp: 
Is chairman, and Mr. Walker, deputy chairman, 
°7069. Statistical, 7070-7073. Arrangements of half-time 
system in Leicester, 7074-7078. | Workshop attendance 
irregular ; less efficient ; inconvenient to classes, 7076— 
7081. Alternate day attendance not known, 7082-7084. 
Many hosiery and elastic factories in Leicester, 7085. 
Afternoon attendance most common; deprecated, 7086, 
7087. Half-time system produces inferior results, 7088- 
7091. Half-timers previously at school full time could 
hardly keep pace with the rest, 7092-7096. Compulsory 
clauses just adopted, 7098, 7099. Age at which children 
should be admitted as half-timers (10 years), 7100-7106 ; 
exceptions thereto, 7107, 7108. Full time should be made 


universal at 14, unless child has passed fifth standard ;. 


otherwise at 13,7109, 7110. Proportion of children able 
to pass fifth standard at 13 small, 7111-7113.  Pro- 
portion of children, who have passed standard applicable 
to their age, 7114-7117. Employers of Labour Acts of 
1867 and 1874, 7118-7124. Factories placed at a disad- 
vantage by Workshops Act, 7125, 7126. Factory occu- 
piers employ workshops ; these are under no restraint as to 
time, 7127-7130. Impossible for inspector to keep them 
within legal limits, 7131. Class of men employed as school 
board visitors ; they do their duty well; are not allowed 
to enter workshops, 7132-7136. Workshop children 
inferior to factory children, 7137-7140. Holiday on 
Monday general, 7141. Children checked from going 
to school on that day, 7142. Local inspectors to visit 
workshops and factories, and report thereon, 7143-7148. 
Hours during which children go to school and work in 
shops, 7149-7150. Children tired; suggestions—l. As 
to hours of attendance; 2. Age at which children may 
commence to work half time, 10, with third standard as 
test; 3. Age at which full time should’ commence, 14, 
except after passing fifth standard; 4. Certificate of age 
to be produced, before child can work; present system 


FACTORY AND CWORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


WOOD, Rev. J.—cont. ANDI (MAT IIL 
with regard to doctors’ certificates certificates of birth 
can be obtained: for 1s., which pareats should be’ com- 
pelled to. produce, 7151-7154." No statistics as to 
numbers attending schools increasing or diminishing ; 
suggestions continued—d. Half-time’ certificates must 
be from inspected schools; 6. “ Workshop ” should be 
more clearly defined ; 7. Workshops should be more 
carefully inspected ; 8. ‘There should be an entry in the 
child’s ‘certificate of the number of hours a child is re- 
quired to work in the day; 9. There should be a 
compulsory use of school certificates by all half-timers. 
The Board deprecate any interference between women 
and their employers,:7155, 7156. Factories and work- 
shops; time a woman is ‘allowed to work, 7157-7159. 
‘Restrictions with regard to women’s labour, 7160-7163. 
Workshops; better definition, 7165. \ Legal restrictions 
as to women’s work and:hours, 7166-7169. Supervision 
of children; responsibility of’ school ‘board; power of 
entry into workshops; objections of owners, 7170-7182. 
‘Half-time system breaking down, 7183. Attendance of 
children at school; alternate day system disapproved, 
7184. Relays of children in factories a: good plan; no 
difficulty, 7185-7188. Leicester School Board in: ope- 
ration 4$ years, 7189: Private schools have not been 
started in opposition, 7190. Private adventure'schools, 
certificates of children’s attendance at, 7191, 7192. 
Children’s: clothing; Board of Guardians do not co- 
operate with school board, 7193, 7194. ~ Hours: in 
factories; different hours for meals; spell five hours; a 
warehouse is! not a factory under the Act of 1874 3/4 is 
not connected: with a factory, 7203-7205. The four'and 
a half hours spell would not be suitable, 7199-7202 ; 
7206, 7207. i : 


WOOD, Mrs., Lezps. Representing FeMALE OpERaA- 


TIVES. See WILSON, Miss. 


WOODGATE, ARTHUR, Dusuin: 


Began duty in the district in July last; has done but 
little visiting in Dublin; has been chiefly about the country 
visiting factories. and workshops, 18,762-764. Has visited 
a few scutch mills; none but men are employed in them, 
18,765. Fencing in machinery, 18,766, 18,771. Has had 
his attention called to the sweating system; Mr. Astley’s 
report to the inspector of factories; would not visit private 
houses without special authority, but would interfere where 
women or children are hired by men, 18,772-776. Had in 
Glasgow district a large population not greatly differing 
from this one, except that they are better off and more 
intelligent ; would be chary of interfering with poor 
people earning very low wages; thinks much should be left 
to the discretion of sub-inspector, 18,777-779. Thinks 
10% hours is the right length for work, 18,780. Sees no 
reason why the. Act of 1874 should not be extended to 
ironworks, also to glass factories ; thinks there is no reason 
why they should not all be under the same Act, and all 
restricted to 10 hours, 18,781—786. They ought all to be 
under a uniform law ; does not see any special evil arises 
from 103 hours; looking to the actual labour, does not 
think them too much, 18,787-789. Very few workshops 
and. factories in,the district employ children; thinks the 
assistance of detectives or police*would materially assist 
in carrying out the Act; assistance would be required for 
night work ; information required ; it is very difficult to 
obtain information, 18,790-798. ‘This isnot on account of 
any special feeling against the factory Acts, but from their 
fear of getting into trouble with their employers, 18,799- 
800. 'Thinks employers in workshops should be made to 
furnish evidence of age of persons employed, and that 
machinery should be guarded ; objects to surgical certifi- 
cates as a tax on the poorer classes, 18,802. Certifying 
surgeon appointing a time and place where children could 
be passed weekly, 18,803, Plan for ascertaining correctly 
the ages of children at first employment, 18,805-813. 
Surgeons prefer a certain fee. Only four young persons 
employed in Dublin by tobacco pipe makers; the Act is 
hard upon them, 18,814-816. — aR Ne 


WOODHOUSE, WILLIAM, Otp Hin; ee a 


See FORREST, NOAH, 


WRIGHT, H., Guascow; TAILor. 


Attends on a special point regarding sewing-machine 
girls in tailors’ shops, 15,866. Is secretary to the Co- 
operative Tailors’ Association, 15,867, 15,891-892. 
Has no objection to the Workshops Act except that it 
does not go far enough; the workshops not properly 
inspected nor do prosecutions take place as formerly, 
15,867. Inspectors may be visiting without his know- 
ledge, but the staff of sub-inspectors is insufficient, the 
consequence being that the legal-hours are exceeded, 

a 
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WRIGHT, H.—cont. NM ; 
15,868-869. It is not his duty or that ‘of complainers to 
report. the excess of hours, but it is complained of as a 

grievance; it is the interest of those who are compelled 
to work over hours to complain, but they risk dismissal, 
15,871,..The workshops were formerly visited once in 
three months; that was about two and a half years ago; 
knows that it was so from going among the people; when 
workshops in Glasgow were under the local authority, 
less than five years ago, the shops were visited by people 
appointed by the factory inspector, not by himself, 
15,872-877. Sewing-machine girls work in tailors’ shops 
till 8 or 9 p.m., particularly on Thursdays and Fridays, 
15,878. The Workshops Act a dead letter as. regards 
women in tailors’ shops; in one or two Glasgow shops, 
employing 30 or 50 women, they work Thursdays and 
Fridays till 9 or 11 at night, and machine girls must work 
with them ; more the fault of the men than the employer ; 
in some establishments tailoresses work over hours with 
consent and knowledge of employer, 15,879. Ifthe 
Act, were enforced, the women being miserably paid would 
probably take work home, but stricter enforcement would 
increase wages, 15,880-881. Stricter enforcement would 
not lessen number of women employed; a tailoress earns 
8d. or 9d. a day, a tailor 3s. 6d. D ocaan not objected to 
as tailoresses, their work being equal to that. of tauors, 
15,882. Is not aware of precise difference» between 
Workshops and Factory Acts, but the association on 
the whole prefers the former, 15,883-884. Association 
would not approve of surgeons’ certificates for young 
children; few children employed and none. under 14, 
15,885-886. Association would not object to occupiers 
of workshops keeping a register, 15,887-888. When he 
refers to Workshops Act means as regards men; where 
many women are employed, provision of Factory Act 
should be extended to such establishments, this. would 
not be necessary where only three or four women employed, 
15,889-890. Hours of work for women: go to work at 
8 a.m.; has recently seen them work till 9.30 p.m.; 
the women complain, but do not report to. inspectors, 
15,894-898. ; They are paid by the piece but must work 
so long as there is work for them; to leave off earlier 
than 9,30 would be to risk non-employment in the slack 
season, 15,900-901. Declines to name firms systemati- 
cally breaking the law, but will give names to mspector, 
15,902-905. 


WRIGHT, JOHN, Brisrot ; Master PRINTER: 


A printer, 13,467; reads letter addressed to Com- 
mission, objecting to total prohibition of women’s work 
at night, and proposing that females of 18 might work 
once a week between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m., they not working 
in any week more than the aggregate number of hours 
allowed by the Act, 13,468-469. Women not employed 
in setting up type, only in folding and stitching, 13,470. 
Would not often use the modification, as double pay 
is given for all work done under such circumstances, 
13,471-473, 18,482-487. The Factory Act has had the 
effect of turning women out of employment, and other 
means are being substituted for doing their work, 13,474 
—481, 13,487-491... 


WRIGHT, HENRY, West Bromwicu ; Nut anp Bout 
' Forcer. See VALE, JOHN. 


WRIGHT, J. S., Birmincuam. See GOODMAN, J.D. 


WRIGHT, JOHN S., Birmincuam; Deputarion 
or Burron  MANuraAcruRERs. See PARKER, 
LAWLEY. 


WRIGLEY, E., MancuestEeR, and others; | Papmr- 
MAKERS : 
The trade desires to be let alone; general application 
_ of Factory Act, 1874, would be destructive ; the process 
is continuous; generally speaking cylinders run day and 
‘night; where no work at night hours by day are 6 a.m. 
_ to. 8 p.m.; Saturday stop at 2, all clear at 3.30, 10,282- 
286. Employ women, but no half-timers; women em- 
ployed sorting, and working factory hours; a few young 
girls ¢atch the paper working hours mentioned; they 
have two hours for meals, 10,287—291,  10,308=311. 
Young persons should become adults at 16 in order that 
they may learn* their business by working continuously 
‘ aceording to exemptions; meal hours: would be given 
such persons, though not. obligatory; trade generally 
anxious to curtail time, 10,292-296. Machine-room 
labour not severe, but temperature high, and continuous 
work there not excessively severe, 10,297-301. Prepared 
to submit to children not being employed before 10,.retain- 
ing 13 for becoming young persons, but the latter sub- 
ject to an educational test, 10,502-304. Assimilation 


WRIGLEY, E.—cont. 


of hours. of women.and children under Act 1867 to 
those of Act 1874 would be inconvenient; cannot dis- 
pense with extra half hour, 10,305-306. No boon to 
work two shifts of five hours, 


WYMAN, CHARLES W. H., Lonpon; Lerrer-pruss 


PRINTER: 


_ Appears not as representing’ printing trades but on 
invitation of secretary, 3933 ; with recent special inquiry 
thinks he knows circumstances and feelings of the trade, 
3934, When the existing law was first instituted the 
late Master Printers’ Association, and who as such printed 
and distributed the Act among the trade, of which 
witness was chairman, strongly urged that the age of 
“young persons’ should be limited to 16 in letter-press 
business, 3933, 3935, 3969. One reason for alteration is 
that any possible evasion of the Act would be on this 
point, 3935. Only a temporary modification was ob- 
tained, but if it were extended trade would probably 
accept other inconveniences of the Act, 3935. The 
business is uncertain as to when work will come in, and 
it is not possible to know at what times exemption under 
the Act may be required, 3935. One reason why the 
circumstances of the trade would render the reduction 
of the age to 16 less injurious than in others is that a 
printing office is almost a school in which from 12 to 14 
or 16 a boy could learn a great deal; the business: is 
neither sordid nor servile, 3936. Like weaving it 
is mechanical as regards deftness of fingers, but it is 
intellectual as requiring deftness plus a certain mental 
aptitude, 3937-39. Even boys not compositors: benefit 
by general atmosphere of a printing office; without 
intelligence on part of compositors newspapers could 
not be produced, 3965-68. ‘Though worked in a heated 
atmosphere the business is not unhealthy, 3940-41. 
Much nonsense talked about printing offices, the im- 
provement of which is rather in advance of legislation ; 
formerly carried on in private houses; the majority of 
printing offices are either new buildings or specially 
ventilated, 3941. There are many offices not extensive, 
but the hands are few; his own not new, but well venti- 
lated, superior to a new office of an eminent firm, the 
state of which is disgraceful, proving that new buildings 
not necessarily the best ventilated, 3942. A healthy 
office suffers by restrictions intended to apply to small 
and ill-regulated ones; this applies to hours as well as 
labour; the only practical operation of the Factory Acts 
as to hours was to place witness and neighbour more 
on an equality ; good employer would lke reasonable 
arrangements enforced, 3943. Does not ask for more 
than the 54 hours that ought to be given, Ist, as against 
the spirit of the day; 2nd, because those the present 
hours under the lesser law of the trade union as com- 
pared with 60 hours under the Act, 3944. Only reasun- 
able that proper ventilation should be a condition of 
extension of time, 3946; peculiarity of the business its 
dependence upon sitting or not of Parliament and Law 
Courts; minutes of evidence, for example, entail night 
work, 3946; but night work certainly a loss to employer, 
3946. May employ boys of 13 on alternate days; but 
as a privilege on other trades alternate day work no use, 
3947 ; materials of the trade are the thoughts spoken 
and written of others, so cannot dictate when they shall 
be provided ; can only form an estimate as to being busy 
or idle, 3947. Would not have boys under 14 m his 
employ; the educational part of the Act has no effect 
in London printing offices, 3948. One effect of the Act 
is that boy labour, especially that of the junior boys who 
take off the sheets, is being gradually lessened by use of 
machinery; stiil a certain amount will be necessary, 
hence grievance of not being able to regard boy of 16 
as 18, 3948. Women employed as folders not printers ; 
men fold at night, women by day ; no satisfactory folding 
machine yet introduced ; women’s work fitful which with 
operation of the Act often deprives them of wages they 
might healthily earn, 3949; it might lead to abuse, but 
does not prevent employment of women, 3950-51. If 
not restricted would employ a few more women; under 
occasional pressure women would work earlier or later, 


‘3952. Women mainly used’ in binding, 3953. Women 


take their work home; example, printed a weekly news- 
paper which was taken elsewhere on score of economy, : 
discovered the reason to be that his rival had the folding 
done in women’s own homes. in neighbourhood of Drury 
Lane; probably this did. not work well, as the paper 
returned to witness, 3954-56 ; it is not a common practice 
in the trade; never allows it himself; but not improbable 
that.it.is done under pressure of work, 3956; if it 
obtains no reason why it should not extend but can only 
speak of himself, 3957. In letter-press printing boys are 
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WYMAN, C. W. H.—cont. 


apprenticed at 14; serve seven years and come out of 
his time when 21; reason being that he has no legal 
existence when just 21, therefore age fixed at 14, 3958, 
Is a business in which much to learn, 3959. As printing 
many weekly papers would be a relief if women could 
work a later hour once a week on night of publication ; 
most weeklies published the same day, and important to 
catch early trains, 3960. Women specially wanted the 
night before issue of things like railway time-tables ; 
men cannot fold and stitch, 3961; if such extension 
granted would prevent work being taken home; em- 
ployers prefer work done on their premises, on ground of 
possible loss of sheets, for which he is responsible, 3692 ; 
the Act having fixed something like 10 hours a day, 
another four hours should suffice, 3463-64. LKstablish- 
ments where sanitary conditions had are called work- 
shops, 3970. The able and pleasant administration of 
the Act by Mr. Redgrave has perhaps beneficially affected 
the health of those concerned, 3970-71. Does not 
employ women as compositors; it is not suited to them, 
and they cannot lift the weights; Miss Faithfull em- 
ploys; will probably be more employed when the com- 
posing machine is perfected ; will then perhaps do better 
than men, and to some extent supersede male labour, 
3972-75. Women at present work nearly as long as 
men, except newspaper night work, 3976; thinks that 
under the Act children might be largely employed, but 
has no desire to see the modification as to boys of 16 
extended to women, 3978. Small printing offices 
reckoned overheated and unhealthy from nature of the 
work ; compositors chilly as a class, and picking up 
cold lead in winter affects them ; they are also susceptible 
to draughts, and dislike ventilation, 3979; almost im- 
possible to avoid more heat than desirable; example of 
their dislike to open windows, 3980. Work requires 
strong light, but asa rule printers use more than they 
need ; employer to blame for this, 3981. Reading closets, 
as arule, worst parts of a printing office; witness for- 
tunate in this respect; naturally strong smell of printing 
ink in printing offices, 3982. 


WYNNE, THOMAS, WoutverHampton; INSPECTOR.OF 
MINES: : 

Government Inspector of Mines in North Stafford- 
shire and Shropshire, 11,616; had 40 years’ experience, 
and 25 as inspector, 11,632. Consider the women who 
work on the pit banks, so far as regards the education 
of the young girls is concerned, and as regards the 
rules laid down for their guidance in work, and their 
hours of work, to be under the inspectors of mines, 
11,617-618. Their work not hard, 11,620, 11,664-665 ; 
are paid by the day; description of the work, 11,621-623 ; 
hours of labour ]0 hours a day, except Saturday, and 
then eight and a half hours, 11,619; not objectionable 
work for women, 11,624 ; women never slatternly; photo- 
graphs of pit bank women at work handed in, 11,625; 
rough in appearance, but make as good wives as factory 
girls, 11,627; not more. unsatisfactory work for women 
than field work, and not so laborious as some kinds, 
11,628; nothing in the work unfavourable to morality, 
11,629-630; their houses not disorderly and untidy, 
11,631 ; would deprecate any interference with the labour 
of those women, 11,633. Half-time boys in mines 
attend at such irregular hours that it adds to difficulty 
of schoolmaster, 11,635; boys could not work under the 
nalf-day system, 11,636-637, 11,642; would be con- 
venient if they went to school, and to work on alternate 
days, 11,638-643; a whole day’s work not too much for 
a boy; a man works only 48 hours a week, 11,644; very 
few boys of 12 in mines, 11,645-646; it would be a 
great wrong to mine owners to raise the age at which 
boys are allowed to work full time, 11,648-652, 11,656— 
657; if children do not begin young they will not go 
into mines at all, 11,655, 11,660. Would not approve 
of preliminary educational test before boys of 12 em- 
ployed, 11,658-659. Am not in favour of raising the 
age from 12 to 13 for underground employment, 11,663. 
Fancy brickmakers should be put on same terms as 
potters, 11,662, 11,667-678; where a tile maker makes 
red bricks a distinction ought to be drawn, 11,679-680; 
the tile maker should give up the red bricks if he is to 
have an advantage, 11,681. 


YARDLEY, CHARLES, O_p Hinti; CHAINMAKER. 
* See FORREST, NOAH, 


YOUNG, ROBERT ALFRED, Brisro1 ; 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION. 


YEAMAN, JAMES, M.P., Lonpon, and others; Depu- 


TATION FROM DuNDEE CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE; 


Have come principally to give evidence as to the privi- 
lege of working overtime in water-power mills, 2815-18. 
Water-power mills at Blairgowrie unable to compete 
with Dundee mills. Workmen go to Dundee mills, 
where is full employment. Blairgowrie mills to be 
allowed to work up to 9 p.m., limiting the time to 56 
hours, 2819. Time lost not recorded. Stanley works 
lost an average of 21 days for 133 years, chiefly through 
floods, 2820-24. Hours of work in cases of flood 
and drought, 2825. Never wrought in time of drought 
with two sets of hands, 2826. Have generally worked 
under legal hours, 2826. When making up for drought, 
sets of ‘spimners overlap for an hour, 2826. Have to 
share the water, 2827. Use the whole, 2828. Finlay’s 
works, Deanston, only suffer from flood, 2829. Catrine 
works frequently short; have auxiliary steam-power, 
2829-30; so at Blairgowrie, 2831. Never use the 
second water clause, allowing work after 7 p.m., 2829, 
Small millowners as yet do not know of the change 
of law, 2832; will suffer most, 2833. Time lost de- 
ducted from wages, 2234. To procure a license from 
inspector inconvenient, but would be accepted, 2835-39. 
Whether workmen agree, 2840-41. Women: opinion 
that recovery would be fair, as under present law, 
2842-45. No way of formimg reservoir so as to meet 
the case, 2846. Small mills will suffer (Morton) ; 10 per 
cent. of working time may be lost, 2848. Steam-power 
not available, 2848. Numbers and ages of hands em- 
ployed at Deanston and Catrine, 2849-50, 2859-61; as 
young as the Act allows, 2860-62. Time lost through 
water being intercepted by a mill higher up stream, 
2851-54. No objection to asking inspector’s leave, 
2855-56. Workpeople will not object, 2857-58. The pro- 
vision for making up one hour the more important, 2863. 
Memorandum by Mr. Grimond, 2868. Blairgowrie an 
inland town, cannot compete with Dundee in steam-power 
trade, 2868. Do not want to work after 9 p.m., making 
up time, or after 2 p.m. on Saturdays, 2868. Relays to be 
made up from a single set of hands, 2868. 2-o’clock 
dinner hour in: Scotland, 2869. 90 days sufficient for 
modification required, 2869; limitation would guard 
against abuse, 2878. Privilege has not been abused 
2870-72. Was taken away by a fluke, 2872-73. Never 
complained of, 2874, 2879-80. Workpeople our masters, 
and do not need restrictions as formerly, 2875-77. Ques- 
tion whether factory inspectors oppose, 2880. No jealousy 
hetween Dundee and water-mills, 2880-81. Many water 
millowners are smali, 2882. Approves alternate day 
system in education, 2883-85. Night schools of great 
value, 2886; ought not to be compelled to have a certi- 
ficated teacher, 2887. School boards will not ensure 
attendance before boys go to work, 2883. Compulsion 
difficult to work, 2888. Half-time system has worked 
well, 2888-90. ‘To exact a standard upon going to 
work would prevent a child from going to work in 
many cases, and therefore from gceing to school, 2291. 
Factory Act and Education (Scotland) Act fit into each 
other pretty well, 2892. Good ground work important, 
compulsory system enforced, 2893-94. Relay children 
at school, 2895-96. Half-timers make small progress, 
sent to inefficient schools, 2897. Compulsory system in 
large towns, not agricultural districts ; age before work, 
13, girls; 12, boys, 2897-98. Mr. Saunders wrought 
himself 15 years, quite satisfied with last change in 
Factory Act, 2898, 2902, Alternate system not adopted, 
2903-8. Deanston and Catrine children half-timers keep 
pace with children attending all day, 2905. Universal 
restriction up to 10 inconvenient in agricultural districts, 
2909-10. One mile for children to walk to adopt half- 


time system. 


YORSTON, CORNELIUS, Epinrureu; RepresEnt- 


inG TRADES Counciu. See M‘ALLEN, DONALD. 


CoRrsET 
MANUFACTURER: 


Partner in firm of Young and Neilson, stay and corset 
manufacturers, Bristol, 13,759; commence work at half- 
past 8, and wish to be able to work till 7 all the year 
round, 13,760-763; satisfied with present number of 
hours, 13,764; before the Act the ordinary hours of 
work were 103, 13,765-770. 
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ABSTRACTS : 


Redgrave, 1-62; Buller, 14, 130-136; Mostyn, 
14,227-232 ; Cameron, 18,345~360. 

App. C: Meade-King (1); Buller (4); Taylor (5); 
-Bignold (9); Astley (15); Jones (29); Johnston (31); 
Striedinger (37) ; Cullen (39) ; Oram (41); Osborn (3) ; 
Cameron (7); Oswald (12); Lakeman (13); Jones 
(29); Striedinger (37); Cullen (39); Fitton (42); 
App. D: Hamilton (65). 


ACCIDENTS: 


Redgrave, 57, 58-61, 409; Griffiths, 5369 ; Brownlow, 
8494, 8513-18; Bleckley, 8823-36; Arden, 12,054—57- 
58-61-66; Godfrey, 13,671-672; Watson, 15,793-794 ; 
Sandeman, 16,216-222; Thompson, 17,346-363 ; Mus- 
grave, 17,600-618; Walker, 17,763-773; Dempster, 
17,821-834 ; Hamilton, 18,045-53-65-74-81 ; Cameron, 
18,302-307. 


ACCIDENTS, REPORTING. See CERTIFYING 
SURGEONS. 


AGE, CERTIFICATE OF. See CERTIFYING SUR- 
GEONS. ; 


ADAMS?’ PATENT: 


Hamilton, 18,068 ; Cameron, 18,302-307. 


AGE OF CHILDREN FOR FIRST EMPLOYMENT: 

Redgrave, 7, 187, 200, 205, 260, 280, 281, 448, 450, 
462; Baker, 766, 794, 795, 799, 806, 999, 1000, 1025 ; 
Arlidge, 1433, 1462; Cumin, 1635; Robertson, 1694 ; 
Legard, 1847; Coles, 2056; Mundella, 2268, 2306 ; 
Walker, 2403-9; A. B., 2783; Sandford, 3020; Bux- 
ton, 3075; Smith, 3127-28; Smith, 3141; Johnson, 
3671; Stirlmg, 3997; Johnston, 4115; Hunt, 4227 
-70; Summerhill, 4279 ; Goodman, 4294; Parker, 4355 ; 
Dyson, 4467; Fillmore, 4550; Manison, 4756-57 ; Mil- 
ward, 4773 ; Blenkinsopp, 4825 ; Cookson, 5079 ; Potter, 
5160-87 ; Chamberlain, 5254-96 ; Griffiths, 5384 ; Forrest, 
5757; Grove, 5873; Kidd, 6092; Crawford, 6128 ; Price, 
6270-92 ; Ball, 6333 ; Talbot, 6864 ; Walker, 6895-6915 ; 
Wood, 7151; Merrick, 7227; Hambly, 7350; Angrave, 
7602; Cooper, 7647-50; Holmes, 7666-71, 7702-7706; 
Goater, 7964 ; Gripper, 8013, 8014-16; Kendall, 8057- 
61, 8118-26; Smith, 8252-60; Wilson, 8309-15 ; Grant, 
8592, 8605; Petrie, 8646-51; Darbyshire, 8661-82; 
Webb, 8700-8706 ; Meade-King, 8719, 8726, 8630, 8636 ; 
Bleckley, 8823-36 ; Fergie, 8889, 8902; Bignold, 9322- 
24, 9343, 93859; Farrow, 9488; Wilkinson, 9795- 
9800; Ferguson, 9870-71; Hoare, 9965-73; Wrigley, 
10,302-304 ; Hanson, 10,342-346; Blakiston, 10,700; 
Elley, 10,943; Cole, 10,949-951-953; Peake, 11,042- 
46-48-55 ; Hollis, 11,087; Folker, 11,201-204 ; Heath, 
11,373-376; Edwards, 11,766-771; Sparrow, 11,838- 
839; Moore, 11,972-974-981-995; Leader, 12,406; 
Kendal, 12,483-488; Rickards, 12,666-668; Stead, 
12,739-748-775; Macvay, 12,787-801 ; Balme, 13,041- 
42; Tennant, 13,156-157-158-160 ; Richards, 13,286- 
288-289-290; Rawlinson, 13,520-530; Godfrey, 13,627- 
628; Colthurst, 13,680-681—735-736 ; Buller, 14,085- 
91; Pollock, 14,755-763; Easton, 14,798-800; Flet- 
cher, 14,944-960-964; Ewing, 15,125-126; Wakefield, 
15,179-184; Stewart, 15,291-302; Brown, 15,412-414- 
418; Mackay, 15,503-506-582-592; Mitchell, 15,607— 
608-614-615-679-683; Wright, 15,885-886; Holms, 
16,049-51-55 ; Short, 16,539-547; A. B., 16,567-572 ; 
Long, 16,580-585-614; Carmichael, 17,156-158; Abso- 
lon, 17,279-284-285; Musgrave, 17,548-562-568-584 ; 
Purdon, 17,654; Walker, 17,803-814; Duffin, 18,138— 
140; Astley, 19,398-399 ; Cowan, 19,487-496; Bryant, 
20,117; Brocklehurst, 20,374-415-368; Patrick, 
20,609. 

App. C: Bignold (9); Cramp (11); Hoare (14); 
Faussett (19); Whymper(25); Johnston (31); Brewer 
(32); Striedinger (37); Cullen (39); App. D: Kidd 
(1a) ; Birmingham Chamber of Commerce (21) ; Holmes 
(53) ; Bignold (82). 

AGE OF GIRLS FOR EMPLOYMENT IN BRICK- 
MAKING: 


Henderson, 3312; Smith, 3536; Harrison, 5592-35- 
41-51-85 ; Forrest, 5815 ; Bury, 5920-32; Sturge, 6680; 


AGE OF GIRLS FOR EMPLOYMENT IN BRICK- 


MAKING—cont. 


Martin, 9299, 9306; Bignold, 9310-11; May, 10,470- 
472; Peake, 11,046-62-66 ; Jones, 11,511-514; Barton, 
11,688 ; Hunter, 11,973-735; Gould, 12,254-255-301- 
304; Colthurst, 13,702-703 ; Stokes, 14,630-631-633 ; 
McIntyre, 15,572-573. 

App. C; Chaytor (20); Redgrave (24); App. D: 
Harrison and others (2), (2a); Lilleshall and others 
(14), (14a), (146); Blenkinsopp (17). 


AGE OF YOUNG PERSONS FOR FULL TIME 


EMPLOYMENT : 


Redgrave, 283; Baker, 812, 1075, 1179; Arlidge, 
1388; Munt, 3554-61 ; Wyman, 3933 ; Harrison, 4007 ; 
Collins, 4443-46; Bowling, 4659; Manton, 4721; 
Griffiths, 5362-69 ; Bishop, 5411; Forrest, 5808 ; Craw- 
ford, 6131; Ball, 6334; Skey, 6612-13-27; Price, 
6271; Smith, 6754; Walker, 6938; Hughes, 6961; 
Vale, 7014-35; Wood, 7109-51; Darbyshire, 8652; 
Nicholson, 9541-42; Booth, 9585-99 ; Wrigley, 10,292- 
296; May, 10,462-463; Clarke, 10,570-571-586-592-604 
-609; Hollins, 11,088; Jones, 11,575-517; Wynne, 
11,648-652-656-657 ; Clark, 11,711 ; Moore, 11,969-971 ; 
Gale 12,125-143; Hunter, 12,.74-176; Leader, 12,406 ; 
Kendal, 12,483-488; Stead, 12,767; Barran, 12,915; 
920-923; Tennant, 13,160-161; Rawlinson, 13,546— 
547-548 ; Robinson, 13,871; Priest, 14,016; Mostyn, 
14,244-246-247-248 ; Christophers, 14,321; Pollock, 
14,755-763; Higginbotham,  15,446-453; Mackay, 
15,503-506 ; Carr, 15,945-949 ; Sandeman, 16,204-207 ; 
Bremner, 16,450-494-499 ; Short, 16,539-547; Long, 
16,580-585-614 ; Mein, 16,639-645 ; Campbell, 16,688— 
690; Sandeman, 17,098-116; Valentine, 17,467-475 ; 
Dempster, 17,835-836 ; O’Brien, 17,954—-959 ; Cameron, 
18,302-307 ; Hunter, 18,457-458 ; Wilson, 20,175-179 ; 
Palmer, 20,210-216-219; Patrick, 20,605. 

App. C: Bignold (9); Cramp (11); Hoare (14); 
Whymper (25); Johnston (31); Blenkinsopp (38); 
May (40); Fitton (42); App. D: Blenkinsopp (17); 
Potter (35); Cottrell, &c. (40); Bowling (74); 
Bignold (82). 


AGE OF FOURTEEN, IN DEFAULT OF A PASSING 


STANDARD AT THIRTEEN : 

Redgrave, 7, 43, 205, 335, 338; Legard, 1791; Mun- 
della, 2315; Landon, 4527 ; Chamberlain, 5250; Hing- 
ley, 6316; Chance, 6811; Stamp, 7066; Wood, 7109; 
Ridyard, 9066-70; Elley, 10,943; Heath, 11,379. 


AGE OF TWELVE YEARS ADVOCATED: 


Manton, 4721; Milward, 4792; Potter, 5160; Grif- 
fiths, 6362; Grove, 5879; Hampton, 6836; Walker, 
6915-27 ; Hughes, 6954-61 ; Blakemore, 6999; Bleckley, 
8817-22-23-36; Wilkinson, 9200-9201 ; Farrow, 9488 ; 
Stubbs, 9555-60; Hanson, 10,342-346; Jones, 11,431- 
435; Packwood, 11,559; Burton, 11,685-11,686; 
Fletcher, 11,794-808; Walsh, 11,830-834; Sparrow, 
11,848; Gale, 12,125-143; Macvay, 12,787-801 ; 
Wakefield, 15,179-184; Thomson, 16,504-506; Bat- 
tersby, 16.754; Sandeman, 17,098-113; Brocklehurst, 
20,357-382. 

App. C: Blenkinsopp (38); App. D: Richardson, 
(8); Bignold (47a); Blenkinsopp (86). 


AGRICULTURAL CHILDREN’S ACT: 


App. C: Coles (6); Henderson (8); Bignold (9) ; 


Richmond (16); Johnston (31); Striedinger (37); 


Blenkinsopp (88); Fitton (42); App. F. 


AGRICULTURE: 


Redgrave, 73, 77, 79, 82,84, 85, 240, 260, 350, 351 ; 
Baker, 810, 811, 847, 853, 856, 859; Steele, 1561, 1562; 
Kennedy, 1982; Legard, 1850; Coles, 2859; Mundella, 
2310; Walker, 2537, 2538; Brewer, 6477; Yeaman, 
2909; Kidd, 6113; Thornhill, 7474-78 ; Wilson, 8308 ; 
Conder, 8619-20; Bignold, 9320-45; Whymper, 
13,777-779-780; Patrick, 20,580. 

App. C: Bignold (9); Richmond (16); Patrick 
(22); Whymper (25). 
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326 FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


LTERNATE DAYS, EMPLOYMENT ON: 
Redgrave, 99, 307; Baker, 631, 641, 721, 722; Robert- 
son, 1701; Hampton, 6843 ; Hughes, 6956; Vale, 7016 ; 
Bleckley, 8841-49 ; Fielden, 10,030-35 ; Clarke, 10, 581— 
598-601 ; Hollins, 11,092-93. 
App. C: Fitton (42). 


ALTERNATE DAYS, system of half-time school. attend- 
ance. See EDUCATION, 


APPRENTICES : : 

Darton, 2936 ; Mackie, 3255 ; Clegg, 3463; Wyman, 
3958 ; Griffiths, 5365 ; Walker, "6942 ; Wilkinson, 9209- 
13; Hardman, 10,216-221 ; Wood, 12,469-475; Mac- 
kay, 15,472-477-479-489 ; Short, 16,527-528 5 Came- 
ron, 18,246. 

App. C: Astley (15); Owen (41); App. D: Bus- 
sell and others (76) ;; McDonnell (84). 


ARTIFICIAL FLORISTS: 
Henderson, 3330; Johnson, 3638. 


ATTENDANCE, SCHOOL. See EDUCATION. 


B. 
BACON CURING: 
Monsell, 18,556-568. 


BAKEHOUSES: 

Redgrave, 33, 261, 263, 269 ; Baker, 1107-111-116 ; 
Walker; 2383.; Johnston, 4126 ; Bowling, 4601 ; Gould, 
12,249-251 ; Godfrey, 13, 613-860-861 ; ey, 14, 615- 
616; Carr, ‘1b, 914-915-935-948 ; Maxwell, 16 927-929 ; 
Lindsay, 17,976- 18, 202-210-212’; Browne, 18,214-217 ; 
Cameron, 18,297-301 ; Mapother, 18,858-863-864 ; 
Boyle, 18,949-957 ; Cullen, 20,854 ; Hill, 20,890-891. 

App. C: Taylor (5); Coles (6); Cameron (7); 
Wosdgata (10); Cramp. (11); Hoare (14); Faussett, 
(19); Kindersley (21); Gould (23) ; Redgrave (24) ; 
Whymp er (25); Bowling (26); Jones (29); Johnston 
(31); _Beadon (33); Striedinger (37); Cullen (39) ; 
May (40); Oram (41); Monsell (43); . App. D: Hall 
(5), (6a); Hatton (50); Heaven (51). 


\ Biscuit-making. 

Redgrave, 261-263-269; Cramp, 9622-24; Carr, 
15,928 ; Carr, 15 952-953-972; Maxwell, 16,930 ; ; Palmer, 
20, 186 ; Hill, 20,868-870. 

App. C: Redgrave (24); Beadon (33) ; Biskeiskopp 
(38). 

Bread Baking. 
Redgrave, 265, 279; Hill, 20,861. 


Confectionery. 
Stokes; 14,617-618; Robertson, 16,805-807; Max- 
well, 16,919-920-922-923. 
App. C: Walker (2); Astley (15); Beaumont (34) ; 
App. D: Hatton (50). 


BARRACKS FOR WOMEN : 
Pollock, 14,691-694-695 ; Ewing, 15,132-136; Stewart, 
15,305-314-322-329-37 1-375 ; Thompson, 17,391-403, 


BASKETMAKING: 
Keegan, 19,083-84. 


BLAST FURNACES : 
Baker, 1118; Arlidge, 1428, 1455; Redgrave, 210, 
390; Blenkinsopp, 4826. 
App. C: Jones (29). 


NIGHT WORK OF BOYS IN. See NIGHT 
WORK. 


BLEACHING AND DYEING WORKS: 

Redgrave, 195, 198, 214-17-20, 560; Baker, 737, 742- 
45-46, 1103, 1221-24; Mundella, 2371; Walker, 2508, 
2567; Henderson, 2689, 2702; Brownlow, 8398, 8402- 
13-15-44-59-64-71, 8534-46-47-60; Meade - King, 
8750-58; Stanning, 9087-88, 9754; Potter; 9187; Big- 
nold, 13, 9348-50, 9452-53; Cramp, 9602-3; Barring- 
ton; 10, 123- 126 ; Stokes, 14, 592-598 ; Pollock, 14,643- 
644-725-727-731-732 5 Ewing, 15,146-150 ; ‘Stewart, 
15,196-218-245-249 ; Holms, 16,073-76-96-104; Car- 

gill, 16,988 ; Absolon, 17, 290-291 ; Thompson, 17,343- 
B45 391- 403 5 Musgrave, 17,507-508— 528-534-535— 
547 ; Shaw, 17,992-999 Cameron, 18,330; Brownlow, 
19,870-871--943, 

App. C: Oswald (12); App. D.:, Bignold (47a) ; 
Young (64); Richardson & Co. (67). 


BLEACHING, OPEN AIR: 

Redgrave, 64, 65, 194, 195, 198, 205; Brownlow, 
8482, 8491; Potter, 9187; Pollock, 14,677-680-721-681- 
685 ; Stewart, Lb, 196-218-245-249 ; Thompson, 17,343- 
345 ; Musgrave, 7 523-527. 

App. D: Fleming (72). 


“ BLOOD MONEY”: 
Stewart, 15, 234-935-253-255 ; Cone 16,691-693. 


BOBBIN SHOPS 
BOBBIN MILLS } See MILLS. 


BOILERS AND BOILER MAKERS; BOILERS OF 
STEAM ENGINES: 
Rickards, 12,669-671 ; Webbe, 11 746, 
App. C: Walker (2); Osborn (3); Oram (41), 


BOOKBINDING: 

ee: 400, 402, 405; Baker, 1087, 1091; Coles, 
2099; A.B. ,2721- 98 ; Darton, 2915-46 ; ; Mackie, 3248 ; 
Hiewderscat! 3434; Munt, 3558 5 Redgrave; 3796, 3816 ; 
Montefiore; 3875: ; Johnston, 4095 ; Fletcher, 14;930— 
936-945-951-956-958 ; Chamberlain, 5329; Mackay. 
15,979-980, 16,000-16,002 ; Constable, 16,272-273 ; 
Ward, 17,738-739 ; Cameron, 18,319=320. 

App.:C : Cramp (11); Oswald (12); Fitton (42), 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER FOLDING: 

Blunt, 2623-25 ; Henderson, 2665; Baker, 1087-88; 
Leader, 12 407-414 ; Wright, 13,470; “Robinson, 13, 880- 
881. 

App. C: Henderson (8); Fitton (42). 


BOOT AND SHOE TRADE: 

Merrick, 7230; Thornhill, 7432; Butcher, 7559; 
Hoare, 9925-30; Elley, 10 921-947 ; George, 14,047; 
Stewart, 16,853 ; McAllen, 19 193-799 5 Patrick, 20, 
537, 540. 


BOXMAKING. See PAPER BOXMAKING. 


BRASS FOUNDERS: 
Collins, 4417; Davis, 4661; Chamberlain, 4955; 
Sloane, 5034. And see FOUNDRIES. ; 


“BREEZE: ” 

Henderson, 3324; Green, 6022. 

App. C: Brewer (32); App. D: Green (29). 
BRICKMAKING: 

Redgrave, 74-79; Henderson, 3301, 3304; Smyth, 
3498; Redgrave, 3819 ; Blenkinsopp, 4833-53 ; Harrison, 
5527; Skey, 6584 ; Srntthh, 7301=7-8 ; Bryans, 7707-20 ; 
Tripper, 8032 ; Kendall, 3092, 8100; Oswald, 8363-71 ; 
Meade-King, 8708- 13-19-36 ; Martin, §282-9306 ; 
Bignold, 9308, &c., 9330-36 ; "Hoare, 9931-40; May, 
11,222; Peake, 11,005-25- 51-54- 67; Gould, i2 5253- 
256-258 ; Rickards, 12 ,0//-681, 675-76 ; Colthurst, 
13,719-722-758 ;. _ Major, 13,955-977-980 ; Pilliner, 
14,350-356-358; . Bytheway,  14,363-364; | Stokes, 
14 626- 629-633 ; McIntyre, 15 574-590 ; Martin, 9282 ; 
Cameron, 18 2564257. 

App: C:, Lakeman (13) ; Gould 28) Brewer (32) ; 
Blenkinsopp (38); Fitton (41); App. D a eennttt (15), 
(156) ; Blenkinsopp (86). 


Blue Brickmaking. 
Harrison,\5536; Skey, 6599 ; Smith, 7245. 


Fire Brickmaking. 

Redgrave, 178; Baker, 582, 584, 693-94 ; Henderson, 
3322 ; Blenkinsopp, 4861, 4947 ; Harrison, 5527-48 ; 
Bury, 5935; Skey, 6598, 6643; Bignold, 9312-27-28- 
30-35. 

App. C: Blenkinsopp (38). 


Ornamental Brick and. Tilemaking. 


Baker, 1246; Harrison, 5668; Smith, 7240; Peake, 
11,005—-25-51- 54-67; Wynne, 1 ,662-681\; Burton, 
1d 7093 Colthurst, 13 ,675-679 ; Hunter; 19,729-780. 


Tileries. 


Evatt, 7368; May, 10 468-469-4690, 10 ),47 0-472, 
T1299" Peake, il ,034. ‘ 


** Fettling.”’ 
App. C: Blenkinsopp (38). 

* Yething.” 
Blenkinsopp, 4916; Harrison, 5589... 
App. C: lenkinsopp (38). gonft 4 

BURGH MAGISTRATES. IN SCOTLAND + 

McAllen, 19,837-842., Si seqyggh > ae feee te 
App. C: Cullen (39). 
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UTTON MAKERS: 
eb ie 4343, 4715 ; Grove, 5850 Manison, 4734, 
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CALENDERING: 
» Williams, 9155-60; Stokes, 14,592-598 ; Kindersley, 
14,598 ; Pollock, 14 as Easton, 14 785-787 ; Bremner, 


16,445-449-450-480-484 ; Williams, 91565. 
BLEACHING AND DYEING WORKS. 
CABINETMAKING : 
Maple, 3479 ; Keegan, 19,037-88. 
CANAL BOATS, AND INHABITANTS: 


Redgrave, 80; Legard, 1842; Bowling, 4590; Brewer, 
6431; Smith, 7278 pile 7300 ; Colvile, 10, 410-440 ; 
May, ‘Ul (272-313-321 ; Pamphilon, 10 478-539 3 Heaton, 
10, 500-534 ; Williams, 10,784-867 ; Leese, 10,892-894- 
916; Kendal, 12,503- 510-560-561; Bell, 12,850-854- 
898 ; Gerrish, 14, 202-203-206- 212-214-217 ; Mostyn, 
14 (273-276-277, 

App, C: Mostyn (18); Whymper (25); Bowling (26) ; 
Jones (29); Brewer (32); Blenkinsopp (38) ; May (40) ; 
“Further Questions,” Q. 11, throughout; App. D: 
Cooper (88-882). 

CARPETMAKING : 
Henderson, 3,300; Maple, 3481. 
CARTRIDGES : 
Redgrave, 70; Coles, 2095-98. 
CASTING: 
Blenkinsopp, 4914; Chamberlain, 4959-5005 ; Bignold, 
4. 


And see 


App. C: Blenkinsopp (38). 
CEMENT WORKS: 
App. C: Patrick (22). 


CERTIFICATES OF AGE. See CERTIFYING SUR- 
GEONS. 


CERTIFICATES OF BIRTH SUGGESTED IN PLACE 
OF CERTIFYING SURGEON’S CERTIFICATE : 

Redgrave, 143, 152, 529-9; Baker, 873, 879, 1207, 
1293; Sandford, 3021-23; Johnston, 4139; Goodman, 
4320; Bowling, 4610-12; Blenkinsopp, 4905; Barker, 
5112; Basnett, 5145-50; Potter, 5157; Hamel, 6777- 
6888 ; ‘Thornhill, 7448-50; Wilkinson, 7949 ; Massey, 
8184-85, 8211-15 ; Dawson, 8223 ; Oswald, 8379- 81 ; 
Meade-King, 8740-49 ; Fergie, 8878-88 ; Battle, 9262- 
66; Bignold, 9417; Cramp, 9617-21 ; Fielden, 10,036—- 
37; Jones, 11,457; Nixon, 12,002; Whymper, 13,824— 
828 ; Buller, 14, 137-139 ; Paul, 14, 851--852-853-855 ; 
Armitage, 12 835-844 : Purdon, 1% 6572 658 ; Cameron, 
18,270-275 ; Mundella, 20,709. 

App. C.: Meade-King (1); Osborn (3) ; 
Cramp (11); Astley (15); Richmond (16); Chaytor 
(20); Patrick (22) ; Gould (23) ; Redgrave (24) ; Whym- 
per (25) ; Johnston (31) ; Beaumont (34) ; Thornhill 
(36) 3 Striedinger (37); May (40); Oram (41) ; Fitton 
(42); App. D: Page (68), (69). 


CERTIFICATES OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE, | See 
EDUCATION. 


CERTIFYING SURGEONS : 


Redgrave, 39, 40, 143, 158, 519, 586; Baker, 872, 
885, 1122, 1276, 1294 ; Arlidge, 1439 ; Mundella, 
2285 ; Walker, 2502, 2586, 2592 ; Landon, 4425 ; 
Mallet, 7884 ; Massey, 8155-60 ; Battle, 9230-31-53— 
61; ‘Farrow, 9522-23 ; Cramp, 9617-21 ; Hoare,’ 9897- 

_ 99; May, 11 329-331 ; Folker, 11 210-215 ; Jones, 
11,4 9-451-499-5083 ; Arden, 12 085-87 ; Rickards, 
12, 602; Balme, 13,008- 16; Stansfeld, ys 306—-10-12-19 
~20-42-46 ; Godfrey, 13; 599- 600 ; Davies, 14,332-335 ; 
Stokes, 14, 502-503 ; Watson, 15, 105-793 ; Robertson, 
16 .947--256-257-258-266-268 ; A.B,, 16, 561-566; Wal- 
ker, 17,069 ; Musgrave, 17,586-588 ; Purdon, 17,619- 
620; McCance, 18,227-236 ; Cameron: 18 270-280- 
285-286 ; Woodgate, 18 802-803 ; Astley, 19,430-437 ; 
Cullen, 20 .796-801-804-852. 

App. C: Meade-King (1); Walker (2); Osborn (3) ; 
Matyn 8) Faussett (19); Cullen (39); Fitton (42) ; 
App. D ; Beever (31); Blenkinsopp (86). 


Certificate of, as to Age and Capacity for Work. 
Redgrave, 40,520-523; Baker, 872, 1168; Arlidge, 
1325, 1450; Coles, 2035 ; Collins, 4438); Barker, 5099 ; 
AUR! 5141 Potter, 5152 ; Griffiths, 5368 ; Scatter- 
“5496 5 ’ Brewer, 6491 3 Hamel, 6760; Talbot, 


Bignold (9) ; 
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CERTIFYING SURGEONS—cont. 


6886, Wood, 7151;. Gripper, 8027 ; Massey, 8186-88 ; 
Oswald, 8379-81 ; Bignold, 9422; Peake, 11,066; 
Folker, 11,192; Nixon, 12, 003-4 ; Arden, 12 0853 Hunter; 
12 183-185-195 ; Gould, 12, 261-262 ; Rickards, 12, 590 
BOL, Jackson, 13,069- 71-72; Stansfeld, Us: 325-327 ; 
Priest, 14, 019-21 ; Buller, 14, 120-121 ; Mostyn, 14,264— 
268-272 ; Davies, 14,338 ; Pollock, 14;764-766 ; Paul, 
14,853-855 ; Kindersley, 14,967-970-976-982, 15,002-~7 ; 
Higginbotham, 15,454-457 ; Mitchell, 15,645-647 ; 

» Watson, 15,709- 7\0-734-737-742-765-770-775-777 ; 
Robertson, 16,259-261 ; Sandeman, 17,117-118; Mus- 
grave, 17,568-584-589-599 3 Purdon, 17,692-710 ; 
Cameron, 18,296; Monsell, 18,606—608 ; Wilkie, 18,920- 
921-927 ; Patrick, 20,622-631; Mundella, 20,709. 

App. C: Osborn (3); Buller (4) ;. Coles (6); Cameron 
(7); Woodgate (10); Cramp (11); Oswald (12); Lake- 
man (13); Hoare (14); Sale (17); Bowling (26); John- 
ston (31); Brewer (32); Rickards (35); Blenkinsopp 
(38) ; Cullen (39); Fitton (42); App. D: Birmingham 
Ces of Commerce (20); Bartlett (326); Page 

9). 

Examination by, at Factory. 

Redgrave, 524-25 ; Baker, 1279; Arlidge, 1345-50-60 
-68; Coles, 2046; Angrave, 7592; Ferguson, 9865-67 ; 
Leach, 10,228-233; Rickards, 12,605. 

App. C: Osborn (3); Cullen (39). 


Remuneration of. 

Redgrave, 527-539; Arlidge, 1400-13, 1441, 1457; 
Coles, 2039-42 ; Johnston, 4144; Massey, 8190-8208 ; 
Williams, 9173- Gre Nixon; ie 002 ; Armitage, 12 837— 
839 ; Stansfeld, is 315-316-328-336- 355-356 ; Buller, 
14, 122-129 ; Davies, 14,340-342; Stokes, 14, 556-559 ; 
Kindersley, 14, 973-97 7980-986 ; Watson, 15, 716-719— 
720-72) -723-733-7 78-7 90-799-800 ; Musgrave, 17,568— 
584-589-599 ; Purdon, 17,711-715; Cameron, 18,287- 
293-345-360 | 3; ~ Woodgate, 18,803-814-816 3; Cullen, 
20,848. 

App. C: Meade-King (1); Osborn (3); Buller (4) ; 
Coles (6) ; Cameron (7) ;; Woodgate (10); Cramp (11) ; 
Oswald (12); Lakeman (13); Hoare (14); Astley (15); 
Richmond (16); Johnston (31); Beadon (33); Strie- 
dinger (37); Blenkinsopp (38); Cullen (39); Oram 
(41); App. D: Beever (31); Clapp (54). 

Reporting of Accidents by. 

Arden, 12,066. 


App. C: Woodgate (10) ; Bowling (26) ; Beadon (33) ; 
Fitton. (42). 


CERTIFYING SURGEONS, SANITARY INSPEC- 
TION: OF FACTORIES BY. See SANITARY 
INSPECTION. 


CHAINMAKING : 

Robertson; 1666-73, 1701-12-18 ; Harrison, 5688; 
Forrest, 5729, 5734-42-46; Amos, 5824; Bury, 5937; 
Green, 6032; Brewer, 6392; Priest, 14,014-17-18-36- 
37-43. 

App. C: Brewer (32) ; 
(86a). 


CHILD. See AGE OF CHILDREN, &c. 


CHILD-BEARING AND NURSING WOMEN: 
Redgrave, 540, 547, 551; Baker, 1295-311; Arlidge, 
1388 ; Mundell, 2370; Walker, 2606-8 ; Brewer, 6398 ; 
Haniel, 6762-70; Folker, 11,167-168-176-186 ; Arden, 
12,113; Stead, 12,782-783; Wilson, 18,278; Greenwell, 
13,438-448 ; Duffin, 18,166-179-184-187 ; McCance, 
18,226. 
App. C: Hudson (80) ; 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS : 

Apo. C: Striedinger (37); App. D: Halford (18). 
CHRISTMAS DAY: 

Redgrave, 417. 


CLEANING OF MACHINERY IN MOTION : 
Sandeman, 17,098-100-101-132; Middleton, 17,247 
-248. 
App. C: Osborn (3); Blenkinsopp (38). 


CLEANING UP: 

Redgrave, 57, 61; Sandeman, 16,193-200-201-208- 
214; . Walker, 17, V7E3 Sandeman; 17,098-132-134- 
136; Carmichael, 17,159=160-167 ; Middleton, 17,243; 
Valentine, 17,487-494; Dempster, 17,901-906; Cullen, 


20,819. 
App. C: ‘Striedinger (37) 3 Cullen. (39); App, D: 
Bignold (82). 


App. D: Brewer (22); Green 


App. D: Bartlet (326). 
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DYEING WORKS. 
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COLLIERIES;: 

Baker, 582 ; Bowling, 4652; Skey, 6615-19 ; Kendall, 
8089-91 ; Potter, 9191-92-93 ; Bignold, 9322-24. 

App. C: Osborn (3); Johnston (31); App. D ; Sand- 
ford (61) 3, Lidden (95). 

CONSTABULARY IN IRELAND: 
Wood, 18,660-661-671. 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS : 

Redgrave, 248, 250, 406, 407.; Hunt, 4230; Kenrick, 
6509-22; Smith, 6732-47; Cramp, 9611-12; Wrigley, 
10,282-286-297-301 ; Beeley, 10,365-374 ; Pollock, 
14,724; Ewing, 15,041-47 ; Carr, 15,972-973 ; Cowan, 
19,508 ; Palmer, 20,225, 

COPROLITE, DIGGING AND WASHING: 
App. C: Patrick (22); App. C: Wood (27). 

COSTS ON CONVICTION, EXCESSIVE: 
Redgrave, 180, 181; Baker, 1247, 1252. 
App. C: Fitton (42). 

COTTON MILLS: 


Henderson, 3349; Redgrave, 3783; 
10,045; Rickards, 12,672; Lee, 13,984-989. 

App. C: Rickards (35); App. D: Booth (7); Potter 
(35). 


CUTLERS. See EDGE TOOL MAKERS. 


Scholefield, 


D, 


“ DIPPING”? ; 
Heath, 11, 362. And see POTTERIES. 


DOMESTIC TRADES: 

Redgrave, 201-27-33-48-49-51-53-80, 432-54, 501 
-2; Baker, 723, 724, 1105; Johnston, 4116-25; 
Whymper, 13,792; Wood, 10,246; Patrick, 20,561. 

App. C: Meade-King (1); Coles (6) ; Cameron (7) ; 
Johnston (31). 


DRAPERS: 


Bliss, 5201; Hartshorne, 5433; Watt, 14,365 ; Robert- 
son, 16,760. 


DRESSMAKING. See MILLINERY. 


DUST, INHALATION OF: - 

Baker, 860, 1117; Redgrave, 65, 69, 291; Potter, 
5181; May, 10,457-460; 10,464, 10,465, 11,248-249- 
250-251; Hollins, 11,094-125-127; ‘Folker, 11,151- 
207; Heath, 11,356-357 ; Arden, 12,071; Gale, 12,126; 
Macgregor, 76,698-703; Cargill, 17,011-14;~ Walker, 
17,190; Carmichael, 17,165; Thompson, 17,377-390 ; 
Valentine, 17,453-462-463; Walker, 17,763-773; Ha- 
milton, 18,091-92 ; Brownlow, 19,905-912. 

App. C: Rickards (35); App. D.: Hamilton (65). 


DWELLING HOUSES, EMPLOYMENT IN. See 
DOMESTIC TRADES. 


See BLEACHING AND DYE- 
ING. 


K. 


EARLY CLOSING 


Watt, 14,369-395-399-405-407-412-446-450-458 ; 
Stokes, 14,590-591; Robertson, 16,766; Lee, 16,818— 
825-842-845-847-852 ; Stewart, 16,872-873; Allen, 
20,002-106-108. 


EARTHENWARE TRADE. See POTTERIES, 


EDGE TOOL MAKERS : 
Edwards, 11,754; Nixon, 12,001; Gale, 12,116; 
Gill, 12,195 ; Hobson, 12,448 ; Wood, 12,467. 


EDUCATION : 

Redgrave, 7, 41-5, 54, 86, 110, 254, 260, 365, 301, 424, 
465, 472; Baker, 616, 655, 721-22, 800-803, 859, 1261 ; 
Mundella, 2185, 2261; Walker, 2581-85; Hunt, 4248; 
Landon, 4506; Bury, 5950; Holmes, 7666-87; Grant, 
8570-72-92, 8605 ; Bleckley, 8817-22; Packwood, 
11,567-568; King, 12,955, 13,001; Richards, 13,295— 
996-299 ; Rawlinson, 13,550; Gerrish, 14,208-210 ; 
Cameron, 18,341-344; Goodman, 4318; Collins, 4434 ; 
Chamberlain, 5331-37; Merrick, 7229; Hambly, 7354; 
Mallet, 7841-73; Fergie, 8889, 8902; Christophers, 
14,328-329 ; Stewart, 15,291-502; Stokes, 14,987-989 ; 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


EDUCATION—cont. 


Holms, 16,108-111 ; Sandeman, 16,204-207; Boase, 
16,964 ; Sandeman, 17,108-110-118-124-125 ; Valentine, 
17,467-475 ; Purdon, 17,649-657-658-686-691-716— 
720; Dempster, 17,837-846-847-862 ; O’Brien, 17,954— 
959; Hunter, 18,412-413-469-477 ; Drummond. 19,645. 

App. C: Lakeman (13); Kindersley (21); Blenkin- 
sopp (38); App. D: (6); Mellor (36); Jones (75); 
Whymper (79) ; Kennedy (83). 


EDUCATION, SCHOOL ATTENDANCE: 


Redgrave, 93-6-7, 256, 305, 314, 469, 1141; Baker, 
592, 618, 622, 849, 1216, 1220, 1223; Steele, 1544; 
Cumin, 1646; Robertson, 1674; Legard, 1771; Ken- 
nedy, 1911-12-22-42-53-63; Coles, 2024, 2046; Mun- 
della, 2179, 2344; Buxton, 3111; Smith, 3169; Smyth, 
3527 ; Johnson, 3674; Redgrave, 3820; Stirling, 3986 ; 
Johnston, 4155-97; Goodman, 4303-9-27 ; Landon, 
4521-22-23 ; Fillmore, 4550-60-74; Davis, 4672; 
Blenkinsopp, 4864, 4908 ; Chamberlain, 5352; Griffiths, 
5361; Brewer, 6415; Wood, 7151; Smith, 7268 ; 
Thornhill, 7472; Mallet, 7840-49; Goater, 7964; 
Gripper, 8001, 8006; Kendall, 8047-50-56; Meade- 
King, 8740-49-94-98 ; Fergie, 8869-77, 8905-12-26- 
35; Taylor, 9001-2; Ridyard, 9033-40-76-80; Farrow, 
9485 ; Ashworth, 9719-20; Wilkinson, 9804-20-22 ; 
Firth, 11,887-888 ; Gale, 12,124; Pullar, 12,429; Ken- 
dal, 12,531-532; Rickards, 13,280-281-282; Stead, 
12,752-754-756 ; Bell, 12,867-873-889-890-894 ; Wil- 
son, 13,175-180; Buller, 14,096-98; Mostyn, 14,278- 
280; Ewing, 15,111-112; Brown, 15,419-420 ; Mitchell, 
15,614-615-629-679-683; Farquharson, 15,803; San- 
deman, 17,143; Walker, 17,774-792 ; Dempster, 17,837— 
846 ; Cameron, 18,313-317; Hunter, 18,412-413; Mon- 
sell, 18,611-612; Wauchope, 19,167-175-180-182 ; 
Patrick, 20,549. 

App. C: Meade-King (1) ; Coles (6); Henderson (8); 
Cramp (11); Oswald (12); Lakeman (13); Richmond 
(16) ; Faussett (19); Johnston (31): Brewer (32); Blen- 
pany (38); App. D: (1), (la); Clark (44); Ghent 
56). 

Certificates of Attendance. 

Redgrave, 41, 45, 89, 320; Baker, 599, 816, 834; 
Steele, 1570; Buxton, 3084; Chamberlain, 5265; Hoare, 
9895-96; Clark, 11,721; Stokes, 14,990-997 ; Brown, 
15,407-408 ; Hunter, 18,505-514; Middleton, 19,253— 
254-262-268-300-305 ; Walker, 19,580-582-584. 

App. C: Meade-King (1); Osborn (3); Buller (4) ; 
Cramp (11); Hoare (14); Patrick (22); Redgrave (24) ; 
Bowling (26); Wood (27); Jones (29); Johnston (31) ; 
Striedinger (37); Blenkinsopp (38); Fitton (42). 

Length of a legal Attendance. 

Redgrave, 355, 370. 

Altendance as a Qualification for First Employment. 

Steele, 1525, 1533; Mundella, 2732; A.B., 2785; 
Landon, 4504; Scattergood, 5475; Wilson, 8307; Pur- 
don,-17,657-658 ; Hunter, 28,442-451; Patrick, 20,612. 

App. C: Cullen (39). i 

Attendance previous to Employment, neglect of. 

Baker, 651; Sandford, 2985; Landon, 4542; Mani- 
son, 4742; Bury, 5954; Kendall, 8057; Scholefield, 
10,065-68 ; Walker, 17,793-802; Dempster, 17,837- 
846; Middleton, 19,275-276; Dey, 19,453. 

App. D: Davis (23). 


EDUCATION, HALF-TIME SYSTEMS OF ATTEND- 


ANCE: 

Redgrave, 98, 99, 307, 332, 334, 371; Baker, 617, 
627, 643; Steele, 1494, 1517, 1549; Cumin, 1621, 1658 ; 
Robertson, 1684 ; Legard, 1774; Kennedy, 189], 1908- 
13-22; Mundella, 2359-68 ; Walker, 2533-36 ; Yeaman, 
2888-90; Sandford, 2969-70; Sandford, 3014, 3024-25 ; 
Buxton, 3033; Johnston, 4175 ; Manison, 4740; Cham- 
berlain, 5272; Scattergood, 5491; Bury, 5891; Kidd, 
6033 ; Talbot, 6863 ; Wood, 7074-7183 ; Holmes, 7666 ; 
Mallet, 7879; Kendall, 8127-34; Smith, 8252-60; 
Grant, 8592, 2605; Bleckley, 8823-36; Fergie, 8873- 
88; Taylor, 8943-45-46-49-55 ;__ Ridyard, 9033-40 ; 
Battle, 9273; Booth, 9582; Wilkinson, 9786-87 ; 
Cheetham, 10,106-107; Clarke, 10,564-565 ; Jones, 
11,478; Firth, 11,944-945; Kendal, 12,515-545; King, 
12,955, 13,001 ; Mostyn, 14,240-242; Todd, 14,874— 
875-879-885 ; Brown, 15,404-409 ; Mitchell, 15,566- 
598-614-620-621—625-629-635-636-637-638-66 1— 665 ; 
Farquharson, 15,804-806-833-836 ; A.B. 16,555-560 ; 
Boase, 16,977; Cargill, 17,032; Walker, 17,065-193- 
215; Sandeman, 17,114-115 ; Carmichael, 17,154-155 ; 
Walker, 17,793-802-814-815-820; Dempster, 17,863- 
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EDUCATION, HALF-TIME SYSTEMS OF ATTEND- 


ANCE—cont. 


866; Stewart, 18,096-107-108-115; Cameron, 18,335- 
338; Hunter, 18,478-498-503-505-514 ; ‘Todd, 19,151- 
162; Wauchope, 19,176-179-185- 188-189-195 ; Middle- 
ton, 19,250; Astley, 19,396-397—427-429 ; Dey, 19,449 ; 
Walker, 19,576-579-589 ; Drummond, 19,653- GBY 5 
Bryant, 20,116—-159 ; Brocklehurst, 20,399-401 ; Patrick, 
20,548 ; “Cullen, 20 7a por 

‘App. C: Meade-King (1); Walker (2); Osborn (3) ; 
‘Tsai (7); Hoare (14); Patrick (22); App. D: 
Robinson (37); Ghent (56), (57a); Dunn (58) ; ; Boyle 
(71); Rendell (71a, 716); “Thompson (71¢c); Bowling 
(74) ; Smethurst (81). 


In Agriculture, 

Redgrave, 73, 81; Baker, 654, 853; Steele, 1562; 
Legard, 1788, 1845; Kennedy, 1974-82; Mundella; 
2361-68-69 ; Smith, 3207; Bury, 5966; Kidd, 6103-42— 
5-9; Firth, 11,920-926. 

App. C: Redgrave (24); Cullen (39). 


On alternale Days. 


Redgrave, 98, 99, 307; Baker, 631, 72], 641, 651; 
Robertson, 1707 ; Legard, 1756 ; Kennedy, 1961 ; Coles 
2055; Walker, 2412-15; Yeaman, 2883-85 ; ‘Smyth 
3512-13; Collins, 4460 ; “Landon, 4513-20; Fillmore, 
4568 ; Chamberlain, 5293; Scattergood, 5476; Grove, 
5856 ; Bury, 5906 ; Kenrick, 6502, 6546; Talbot, 
6866; Wood, 7082, 7184; Cramp, 9641-45; Hoare, 
9903-5; Scholefield, 10,044-49-52; Pidduck, 10,745; 
747; Hollins, 11,139-140; Wynne,  11,638-643; 
Pullar, 12,437; Kendal, 12,489-494-517; Macvay, 
12,818; King, 12,996-998; Tennant, 13,162-164; 
Stokes, 14,462; Kindersley, 14,642; Todd, 14,879-885 - 
Brownlie, 14,894-904 ; Ewing, 15,107-110; Wakefield, 
15,173-178; Brown, 15,405-406; Mitchell, 15,630- 
634 ; Farquharson, 15 807- 810-811— 812 ; Holms, 16, 060 
-65; Long, 16,604-607; Cargill, 17, 641-42 uke, 
17,060-64 ; Walker, 17,065; Stewart, 18,096- jo7-1192 
128-131-136 ; Cameron, 18,335-338 ; Hunter, 18,430- 
433; Todd, 19,151-162; Middleton, 19,318-323-327- 
334; Astley, 19,394-395; Dey, 19,472; Drummond, 
19,673-680 ; Wilson, 20,184—185. 

App. C: Walker (2); Osborn (3); - Cramp (11); 
Hoare (14); Astley (15); Faussett (19); Jones (29); 
Johnston (31) ; Blenkinsopp (38); May (40); Fitton 
(42); Monsell (43); App. D: Bignold (82). 

Under Byelaws of School Boards. 

Cumin, 1616; Robertson, 1704; Legard, 1763 ; 
Buxton, 3027—30-37-38-55-78, 

App. C: Oram (41). 


In Morning and Afternoon Sets. 

Baker, 632—33-38—-42, 835-41 ; Robertson, 7701-7707- 
34; Legard, 1781; Coles, 2051-55; Kennedy, 1914-6) ; 
Sandford, 2980; Smyth, 3507-12; Manison, 4750; 
Scattergood, 5480; Kidd, 6126; Crawford, 6180; 
Gripper, 8010; Ridyard, 9027; Wilkinson, 9840-42; 
Scholefield, 10, 049-52; Clarke, 10,577-580 ; Pidduck, 
10, 745-747 ; Wynne, ua 636- 637- 642; Firth, 11,918- 
919-946-948 ; Pullar, 12,436 ; Kendal, 12,489-494-546 
—547 ; Brown, 15,405-406 ; Carmichael, 17,155; Stewart, 
18,096-107 ; Cameron, 18,335-338 ; Todd, 19,151-162 ; 
cee 19 471-473 ; Patrick, 20,617— 620. A 

App. C: Walker (2); Striedinger (37); May (40) ; 
App. D: Boyle (70) ; Rendell (71a, 710); ‘Bignold (82). 
In Mines. 

Redgrave, 424; Stecle, 1503; Kennedy, 1938-65; 
Sandford, 2991 ; ‘Clarke, 10,557-559 ; Wynne, 11,635 ; 
Middleton, 19. 287-290, 

App. D: Sandford (61). 


In Scotland, badly worked. 


Redgrave, 331; Walker, 2418-21; Middleton, 19,253 
-254; Dey, 19, 449; Walker, 19,573-575-590-594 ; 
Cullen, 20,776-791. 


In Workshops. 


Baker, 816, 1618; Walker, 6924; Wood, 7076; 
Redgrave, 42; Scholefield, 10,080-90; Pidduck, 10,720- 
724, 


EDUCATION; SCHOOLS, ADVENTURE : 


App. D: Mundella (79). 


EDUCATION; SCHOOLS, CHOICE. OF, INTER- 


FERED WITH BY EMPLOYER: 


Taylor, 9003-18 ; Ridyard, 9053-60; Wilding, 10,091; 
King, 12,960 ; Farquharson, 15,834, 
App. D: Gornall (46). 


1, 


EDUCATION; SCHOOLS, EFFICIENCY OF: 
Redgrave, 54-90, 336, 341, 342, 375; Baker, 616; 
Steele, 1547; Legard, 1778; Kennedy, 1950; Mun- 
della, 2308-14, 2372, Buxton, 3117; Cameron, ‘18 339— 
340; Hunter, 18,504. 
App. C: Bignold (9) ; Cramp (11); Oswald (12); 
ou (26) ; Hudson (30) ; Johnston (31) ; Cullen 
39). 


EDUCATION; SCHOOLS, NEEDLEWORK IN: 


Legard, 1852, L858, 1861; Kennedy, 1904, 1991; 
Sandford, 2999; Fry, 7764. 


EDUCATION ; SCHOOLS, NIGHT: 


Steele, 1592-94; Wilkinson, 9214-16; Firth, 11,936 
-938 ; Higginbotham, 15, 446-453 ; Battersby, 16,755- 
756; Dempster, 17, 837-846 ; Hunter, 18,478-483 ; 
Todd, 19,124-133: Astley, 19 404-407. 

App. C: Bowling (26); , Brewer (32); App. D: 
McDonnel (84). 


EDUCATION ; SCHOOLS, RESPONSIBILITY OF 
PARENT FOR ATTENDANCE AT: 

Baker, ae 623, 625, 626, 643, 644, 646; Kennedy, 
1900-1901; Gripper, 8017 ; ; Wilson, 8309- 15; Conder, 
8627-29 ; Toads 8869-77, 8905-12 ; Boase, 16,967 ; 
Stewart, 18,131-136; Wauchope, 19,193-195. 


EDUCATION sy SCHOOL BOARDS: 

Redgrave, 465, 469, 482; Kidd, 6114; Wood, 7155- 
70-93; Hambly, 7355; Thornhill, 7818-23; Gripper, 
8039; Farrow, 9503-5; Steele, 1546, 1598; Cumin, 
1616-24; Robertson, 1704— 45 ; Legard, 1760, 1821-39 ; 
Coles, 2118; Blunt, 2652 ; Henderson, 2676 ; ver 
man, 2888 ; ‘Sandford, 2987 ; Henderson, 3394; John- 
ston, 4130; Landon, 4501; Fillmore, 4572; Scattergood, 
5519; Bury, 5962; Brewer, 6356; ‘Talbot, 6868 ; 
Baker, 1261-68; Wilson, 8304; Bleckley, 8841-49 ; 
Fergie, 8903-4 ; Taylor, 8957; Ridyard, 9022; Cramp, 
9625-26-28 ; Wilkinson, 9785-9822 ; Scholefield, 10,065 
—68; May, 11,241-244-292-294 ; Pam philon, 10, 536- 
537; Clarke, 10,566-569 ; Firth, 11,851-852-879-902- 
904-936-956; Moore, 11,960; Gould, 12,223-225; 
Kendal, 12,500; Stead, 12,751; Bell, 12,856-857 ; God- 
frey, 13,622; Mostyn, 14,249; Christophers, 14,312; 
Stokes, 14,998-999 ; Mackay, 15,489; Mitchell, 15,600— 
605-615-616—-624-625-630-634—648-653 ; Farquharson, 
15,123 ; Sandeman, 19,126-130. 

App. C: Osborn (3); Cameron (8); Bignold (9); 
Cramp (11); Hoare (14); Sale (17); Mostyn (18); 
Faussett (19); Gould (23); Whymper (25); Bowling 
(26); Johnston (31); Brewer (32); Rickards (35); 
May (40); App. D: Blenkinsopp (86). 


EDUCATION; SCHOOLMASTERS, POWER OF 
INSPECTORS TO REFUSE. CERTIFICATES 
SIGNED BY INEFFICIENT : 

Mundella, 2375. 


EDUCATION, STANDARD OF, AS A QUALIFICA- 
TION FOR FIRST EMPLOYMENT: 

Redgrave, 44, 254, 257, 340, 424; Steele, 1534, 1550, 
1574; Legard, 1791, 1812-75; Kennedy, 1927-58 ; 
Mundella, "2311, 2375; Walker, 2423; Yeaman, 2891 ; 
Goodman, 4330 ; Fillmore, 4561; Chamberlain, 5285 ; 
Griffiths, 5386; Scattergood, 5502; Bury, 5960; 
Kidd, 6122; Price, 6313; Chance, 6808; Walker, 
6924; Mallet, 7849; Gripper, 8001; Kendall, 8057-61 ; 
Cramp, 9629; Clarke, 10,570-571-586-592-606-609 ; 
Heath, 11,376; Wynne, 11,663; Stead, 12,766; King, 
12,957-959 ; Pollock, 14, 770- ogi Orr, 15,125- 126; 
Dempster, 7. 837-846 ; Wauchope, 19, 196- 200. 

App. C: ‘Cramp (11) ; Hoare (14) ; Cullen (39) ; 
App. D: Davis (23); Robinson (37); Bignold (82). 


EDUCATION, STANDARD OF, AS A QUALIFICA- 
TION FOR FULL TIME EMPLOYMENT: 

Legard, 1805; Cumin, 1655; Redgrave, 44, 3365, 
338, 342 ; Baker, 812-15; Cartledge, 10, 655- 662; Chiis- 
tophers, 14, 320; Pollock, 14,770- Sy i Holms, 16,112- 
113; A. B., 16, 55-560; Valentine, 17,467-4753 Patrick, 
LO; 615. 

‘App. C: Bignold (9); Fitton (42); App. D: Page 

(68); Rendeil (71a); ‘Thompson (7le) ; Booting (74). 


EDUCATION, STANDARDS OF: 

Steele, 1533, 1550-52-95-97; Cumin, 1655-57 ; 
Legard, 1791-96, 1805-7—-12-16 ; 75-79-78-81; Ken- 
nedy, 80, 81, 88, 89, 1908-910; Coles, 2146-47 ; 
Mundella, 2179 80, 2311-15; Walker, 2423-27, 2546- 
48; Sandford, 2991; Buxton, 3078; Landon, 4507-8, 
4543 3 Fillmore, 4561-63 ; Bury, 5951-59-60; Firth, 
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EDUCATION, STANDARDS OF—cont. 


11,880-927-930 - 951; Kendal, 12,511-514-—548 - 549; 
Stead, 12,749-744-749_ 750-766; Barran, 12,915—923 ; 
Tennant, 12,160-161; Farquharson, 15, 803-806-813-815 ; 
Campbell, 16,688; Walker, 17,204-206 ; Sandeman, 
17,108-139 ; Dempster, 17,837; Hunter, 18,431-441_ 
459-456-457-458 ; O’Brien, 17, 954 ~959 ; Middleton, 
19,269-274 ; Dey, 19,453-454-463; Cartledge, 10,655- 
662 ; Brocklehurst, 20, 383. 

App. C: Coles (6); Striedinger 
Page ¥68), (69). 


EFFICIENCY OF SCHOOLS. See EDUCATION. 


ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFACTURE: 
Barker, 5099. 


«“ EMERALD GREEN ”: 
Cleggs, 3457; Paul, 14,845-849. 


“ EMPLOYER,” DEFINITION OF : 
App. C: Beadon (33). 


EMPLOYER, LIABILITY OF IMMEDIATE, NOT 
BEING OCCUPIER: 

Redgrave, 234-36, 264, 315-16, 541, 547; Baker, 
1302-3 ; Brewer, 6358 ; Vale, 7019-27 ; Hambly, 7351 ; 
Thornhill, 7428 ; Oswald, 8372-74-75 ; Martin, 992, 
9292-94 ; Bignold, 9459-63 ; Nixon, 12,005-27 ; Gill, 
12,197 ; Gould, 282-287. 

App. C: Faussett (19); Blenkinsopp (38); 
(39); Fitton (42); Monsell (43). 


ENAMELLING: 
Blenkinsopp, 4897 ; Nankivet, 11,594; Clark, 11,744 


ERRAND BOYS: 


(37); App. D: 


Cullen 


Redgrave, 435, 440, 462-64-65 ; Baker, 1261; Steele, 
1520; Cumin, 1660 ; Legard, 1834; Coles, 2117; 
Mundella, 2165; Buxton: 3096 ; Mackie, 3261 ; John- 


ston, 4128-65 ; Goodman, 4338 ; Bowling, 4686 ; Cham 
berlain, 5352; Cramp, 9625-26; Pidduck, 10,743 ; 
Kendal, 12, 497-99; Whymper, 13,783-784; Mitchell, 
15 675-678. : 

App. C: Cramp (11); Astley (15); Richmond (16) ; 
Whymper (25); Bowling (26); Brewer (32); Oram, 
(41). 


EVIDENCE. See PROOF, BURDEN OF. 


F. 


FACTORY, DEFINITION OF: 


Redgrave, 159; Mundella, 2349; Walker, 2470; 
Gould, 12,247-248. And see LINE OF FIFTY 
HANDS. 


App. C: Redgrave (24). 
FACTORY ACTS, ABSTRACT. OF. See ABSTRACTS. 


FACTORY ACTS, ANALYSIS OF, &c.: 
Redgrave, 1, 62; Coles, 2046. 
App. H. 

FACTORY CHILDREN, PHYSIQUE OF: 
App. D: Roberts (85). : 


FACTORY LAWS, FOREIGN: 
Mundella, 2152-54-56-68-69 ; 
Mundella, 20,654-657—-668-691. 
App. D: Sandford (78). 
FACTORY LEGISLATION, HISTORY OF: 
Chamberlain, 4996-99; Sturge, 6693; Baker, 729, 
736, 751, 931, 934; Grant, 8567-69: Mundella, 2163- 
64; Clarke, 10,595; Greenwell, 13,400401. 
App. D: Annandale (80). 


rat LEGISLATION, GENERAL RESULT 


Rowlett, 7548-51 ;, 


Pica e 63, 85, 128; Baker, 729, 736,°751; Blunt, 
2640; Barker, 5099 ; Chamberlain, A978 ; Bishop, 5408 ; 
Skey, 6620; White, 6710, 17; Smith, 7277; Angrave, 
7621-28-— ee Kendall, 8101-8106; Heath, 11, 381 ; 
Sparrow, 11, 841; Rickards, 12,648-656-657-659-660 ; 
Tennant, 13, 145-154-155 ; Wright, 13,474481487- 
491. 

App. C: Rickards (35); Blenkimsopp (38); ~ Cullen 
(39); ; ae (40); App. D: Bee (320). 


¥ » 


FACTORY AND, WORKSHOPS. ACTS COMMISSION : 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACTS, DISTINC- 
TIONS BETWEEN, SHOULD CEASE: 

Baker, 574-75, 711, 714, 788, 792, 998, 1094, 1102, 
1173, 1182; Mundella, 2335-36 ; Potter, 9176-77 ; 
Milward, 4801; Farrow, 9488; ” Stubbs, 9555-60 ; 
Hoare, 9931-40-62--65 ; Taylor, 10 013-15 ; Leach, 
10,224-225; Arden, 12,077— 078; Leader, 12,406 ; 
Rickards, 12,603 ; Stead, 12,766 ; Godfrey, 138, 641-642 ; 
Whymper, 13 775 s Stokes, 14,501 ; Thomson, 16, 504— 
506 ; Cameron, 18,270-275 ; Monsell, 18 592-604 ; 
Oswald, 8331- 36; Gripper, 8022 ; Elton, 18, 657-658 ; 
Keegan, 19,085 ; Astley, 19,394, 

App. C: Meade-King (1); Walker (2); Osborn (3) ; 
Buller (4); Taylor (5); “Hoare (4); Astley (15); 
Sale (17); Faussett (19); Gould (23); Redgrave (24); 
Bowling (26) ; Johston (31); Brewer (32); Beadon (33) ; 
Beaumont (34). 


FANS. See DUST. 


FEES OF CERTIFYING SURGEONS. See CERTI- 
FYING SURGEONS, REMUNERATION OF. 


FENCING OF MACHINERY: 


Redgrave, 57, 61, 399, 420, 422; Baker, 1157, 1163; 
Harrison, 4022; Potter: 5182; Gale, 12,127; Gould, 
12,299-300-305-308 ; Wilson, 13, 221s Godfrey, 13, 669- 
670; Elmy, 14, 185— 194; Mostyn, 14, 282-393-296 ; 
Kindersley, 14, 641; Bremner, 16 473-476 ; Musgrave, 
17,600- 608 ; Walker, 17,763-773 ; Dempster, ‘17,821- 
834-867- 870 ; McCaw; 17,924-938; Hamilton, 18,045— 
53-65 ; Cameron, 18,302-307-308 ; Woodgate, 18,766- 
T711; Patrick, 20,581-583 ; Cullen, 20,855-859; 

App. C: Osborn (3); ‘Cameron (7)3" Oswald (12); 
Lakeman (13); Astley (15); Mostyn (18); Faussett 
(19) ; Kindersley (ly: Gould (23); Redgrave (24); 
Whymper (25) ; Bowling (26); Johnston (31); Beadon 
(33) ; Siriedinger (37); Pinaoery (38) ; Cullen (39) ; 
Fitton (42); Monsell (43); App. D: Mostyn (13). 


FENCING OF MACHINERY, REPLACING. OF, 
AFTER REMOVAL FOR REPAIRS ; 
Sandeman, 16,216—222. 


FILE TRADE. See GRINDING. 


FINISHING, PROCESSES OF: 


Williams, 9155-60; Pollock; 14,714; Easton, 14,785- 
787; Smyth, 17,894-990 ; Shaw, 18, 001-10. 


FINISHING, PROCESSES OF, IN LACE MAKING: 


Morton, 18,191-192. And see BLEACHING AND 
DYEING WORKS. 


FISH, CURING AND PRESERVING: 

Baker, 1228; Blackwell, 3716; Redgrave, 3810; 
Gould, 12, 239-24] ; Kirby, is 672-675 ; Astley, 19, 349- 
353-359 ; Browne, 19, 605-615. 

App. G: Johnston (31); Cullen (39). 


FISH GUTTING, &c. ON ARRIVAL: IN BOATS: 
Browne, 19, 618-622. 


FLAX: 


Redgrave, 3788; Bignold, 9395; Tennant, 13,132 ; 
Cargill, 17,009 ; Thompson, 17,089-90 ; Purdon: 17,621 
625 ; ‘Smyth, 17,977- 978-992 ; Duffin, 18 1375 Herd- 
man, 20,274. : 

App. C.: Chaytor (20). 


FLAX, CARDING AND HECKLING: 
Cargill, 17,010-13; Walker, 17,189; Purdon, 17,626 
-—645 ; Hamilton, 18,085-90; Cullen, 20,757-759. 
App. C.: Cameron (7); App. D.: Hamilton (65). 


FLAX, SCUTCHING : 

Valentine, 17,441-444-447-452; Musgrave, 17,600- 
618; Walker, 17,750-752 ; Dempster, 17,821-834-871- 
877-878-893-901; M‘Caw, 17,907-913-919-923 ; Ha- 
milton, 18,045-53 , Cameron, 18,312 ; Woodgate, 18,765. 

App. C: Walker (2). 


FLAX, WET PROCESS, SPINNING: 


Baker, 881; Walker, 2445-53; 
Walker, 17,189 ; Purdon, 17,626-645 § 
-90. 

App. C: Walker (2). 


FLOUR MILLS: ort nD 
Dempster, 17,878-893. ial 
FOG SIGNALS. See PERCUSSION CAPS, 


Cargill, 17, 013; 
Hamilton, 18, 085 
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FOUNDRIES : 
Bowling, 4634-43 ; Davis, 4675; Chamberlain, 5013 ; 
Wilson, 8316, 8322. 
App. C: Beadon (33) ; App. D : Blenkinsopp (17). 


FRAMEWORK KNITTING: 


Mundella, 2316 ; Merrick, 7211 ; 
Wilson, 8299. 
App. ©: Johnston (31); Cullen (39). 
FRUIT PRESERVING: 
Baker, 1228; Henderson, 3393; Blackwell, 3715-23 ; 
Redgrave, 13,810; Maxwell, 16,937-938-947. 


FULL TIME. See AGE OF YOUNG PERSONS 
FOR EMPLOYMENT. 


FUSTIAN CUTTING: 
Redgrave, 207-9; Baker, 723, 763, 795, 1000, 1025 ; 
Coles, 2111. 
App. C.: Richmond (16): May (40); App. D: Big- 
nold (47a). 


Thornhill, 7395 ; 


G. 


GANGS, AGRICULTURAL: 
Redgrave, 373. 
App. C: Fitton (42). 
GAS WORKS: 
App. C: Brewer (32). 
GAS, BAD EFFECTS OF CONSUMPTION OF, ON 
ATMOSPHERE OF WORK PLACE: 
Baker, 687, 690, 860, 1137 ; Henderson, 3297 ; Munt, 
3607 ; Johnson, 3696. 
GAS-FITTERS. See BRASSFOUNDERS. 


GAS FITTINGS AND TUBE MANUFACTURE: 
Blews, 4396 ; Smith, 6727; Hampton, 6832. 


GLASS WORKS : 

Redgrave, 210-216, 409, 416; Baker, 793, 1027, 1060 
-67; Coles, 2099; Henderson, 3363; Bowling, 4632; 
Chance, 6779 ; Davis, 7037 ; Wilkinson, 9202-8; Pack- 
wood, 11,544-550-579 ; Cameron, 18,254—255. 

App. D: Bignold (47a). 

GLASS BOTTLES, MANUFACTURE OF: 

Mein, 16,625-626. 


GLASS, FLINT, MANUFACTURE OF: 

Walker, 6897-6914; Stamp, 7066; Darbyshire, 8652 ; 
Webb, 8683; Wilkinson, 9220; Cole, 10,949; Rickards, 
12,634-637. 

App. D: Baker (33); Walker (45a). 


GLASS, IN MELTING AND ANNEALING PRO- 
CESSES, PROHIBITION OF EMLOYMENT OF 
BOYS UNDER TWELVE, AND OF WOMEN. 

Blenkinsopp, 4942; Walker, 6945; Macvay, 12,821- 
824-825-829. 


GLOVE MANUFACTURE: 

Buller, 14,093-94. ' 

App. C: Fitton (42); App. D: Wills (19). 
GLUE MANUFACTURE : 

Jardin, 5671. 


GOOD FRIDAY, HOLIDAY OBJECTED TO: 

Redgrave, 417; Baker, 1145, 1156; Coles, 2046; 
Hunt, 4256; Basnett, 5140; Potter, 5154; Bishop, 
5427; Harrison, 5587; Kenrick, 6543; Hamel, 6772; 
Hampton, 6857; Petrie, 8631-38; Clark, 11,739-740; 
Fletcher, 11,799-800; Walsh, 11,829-830; Nixon, 
12,040-41 ; Gale, 12,116-135-136; Hunter, 12,187-188 ; 
Leader, 12,415-416; Hobson, 12,451-452; Wood, 
12,477 ; Elton, 18,632-633. 

App. C: Astley (15); Jones (29); App. D: Astley 
(4); Walker (45); Bienkinsopp (86). 


GRINDING, IN METAL TRADES: 
Baker, 1046; Arden, 12,072—75-108. 


GRINDSTONES, FIXING, &c. 
: Baker, 1117; Arden, 12,054-57; Gale, 12,128-130- 
322: 
App. C: Beadon (33). 
GUTTA PERCHA : 
Baker, 1048; Redgrave, 210. 
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H. 
HAIR MANUFACTURE. See TEXTILES. 


HALF-TIME EMPLOYMENT : 


Blunt, 2643-44; Darton, 2938; Johnson, 3673; 
Johnston, 4175 ; Hunt, 4228 ; Goodman, 4311 ; Collins, 
4419-33-55; Landon, 4496; Bowling, 4634; Davis, 
4689-705; Milward, 4810; Cookson, 5081; Potter, 
5162; Chamberlain, 5354; Griffiths, 5360; Scattergood, 
5521; Hanson, 5610; Grove, 5852; Kenrick, 6544 ; 
Chance, 6781; Hampton, 6839; Walker, 6896; Hughes, 
6955 ; Vale, 7008; Hambly, 7357; Bryans, 7727-30 ; 
Petrie, 8646-51 ; Darbyshire, 8661-82; Bleckley, 8817— 
22; Fergie, 8878-88; Williams, 9164-68; Wilkinson, 
9202-8; Farrow, 9497-98; Booth, 9582; Wrigley, 
10,287-291-308-311; Hanson, 10,316; Clarke, 10,561— 
570-571-586-592-604-609 ; Pidduck, 10,720-724 ; 
Elley, 10,940, Hollins, 11,092-93; Clark, 11,714-718- 
745; Fletcher, 11,794-808; Walsh, 11,810-811; Firth, 
11,853-856; Hunter, 12,164-166; Leader, 12,418; 
Richards, 13,287-300-302 ; Rawlinson, 13,552-553-556— 
557; Godfrey, 13,615-616-634; Major, 13,949-951; 
Priest, 14,028-29; Buller, 14,105-109-153; Brownlie, 
14,894-904-915 ; McIntyre, 15,579-580 ; Holms, 16,056 
—67; Long, 16,586-602 ; Campbell, 16,688-690; Boase, 
16,964; ‘Tillie, 17,297-332-337; Thompson, 17,346- 
363-422-427 ; Dempster, 17,835-836; O’Brien, 17,951. 
And see EDUCATION, ATTENDANCE, HALF-TIME 
SYSTEMS OF. 

App. ©: Monsell (43). 


HANDICRAFT, DEFINITION OF: 
Farrow, 9488. 


HANDLOOM WEAVING: 

Mundella, 2318; Stokes, 14,562-571-580-589; Mac- 
kay, 15,467-468; Holms, 16,105-107-123-125 ; Short, 
16,514-548-550 ; Musgrave, 17,548-562. 

App. D: May (16). 


HAT MANUFACTURE: 
Taylor, 9974. 


HEAT. See STOVES. 
HEMP. See TEXTILES. 
HIRER OF MACHINE. See EMPLOYER. 


HOLIDAYS : 

Redgrave, 53, 417-20; Baker, 1145, 3756; Jay, 3893, 
3900 ; Potter, 5158; Kenrick, 6540-43; Petrie, 8639- 
44; Taylor, 8967-69 ; Jackson, 13,046 ; Goddard, 13,088 
~92 ; Buller, 14,139-141 ; Mostyn, 14,282; Watt, 14,422 ; 
Robertson, 16,764; Pollock, 14,689-690; Orr, 15,049- 
62; Bremner, 16,450. 

App. C: Cameron (7); Astley (15); Mostyn (18); 
Redgrave (24); Whymper (25); Beadon (33); Strie- 
dinger (37); App. D: Bignold (82a). 


HOLIDAYS, BANK: 


Baker, 1147 ; Jay, 3893. 
App. D: Norman, &c. (25). 


HOLIDAYS, JEWISH : 


Henderson, 3285 ; Montefiore, 3857 ; Weinberg, 7908. 
App. D: Weinberg (10a). 


HOLIDAY, MONDAY KEPT AS: 
Potter, 5152; Forrest, 5748; Green, 6064; Hampton, 
6852; Walker, 6911; Wood, 7141; Arden, 12,081 ; 

Gale, 12,144-145; Pollock, 14,705. 


HOLIDAY, WEEKLY HALF, SUBSTITUTED FOR 
SA'TTURDAY: 

Baker, 1164; Summerhill, 4285; Blenkinsop, 4926; 
Bliss, 5236-38 ; Redgrave, 288-89; Brownson, 10,186- 
196; Rickards, 12,613; Abbey, 12,735-737; Rice, 
12,931-944; Jackson, 13,46-72-74 ; Monsell, 18,569 
"-575 ; Foster, 20,440-444 461-462. 

App. C: Osborn (3); Cramp (11); Fausset (19); 
Redgrave (24); Beadon (33); Cullen (39). 


HOLLOW WARE MANUFACTURE AND IRON- 
FOUNDING: 
Griffiths, 5358 ; 
Clark, 11,710. 
HOOKING AND LAPPING PROCESSES : 
Brownlow, 8423-24—34-37—42-44-95-8502 ; Bignold, 
9352 ; Barrington, 10,127-135 ; Macgregor, 16,704-712. 
And see BLEACHING AND DYEING WORKS, 
App. C: Meade-King (1). 


Kenrick, 6498; Brewer, 11,385; 
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HOSIERY WAREHOUSES: 


Redgrave, 137, 138; Mundella, 2181, 2330; Merrick, 
7225 ; Mallet, 7833 ; Dawson, 8219-20. 


HOURS OF REST: 

Redgrave, 50; Baker, 670; A. B., 2775; Munt, 3591 ; 
Blackwell, 3746; Jay, 3892, 3923; Wilson, 13,277-278. 
And see MEALS. 

App. C: Henderson (8); Fitton (42); App. D: Tod 
(63). 


HOURS OF WORK, LENGTH OF: 

Redgrave, 46, 138, 142, 199, 202, 205, 220, 249, 283, 
400; Baker, 667, 670, 766, 1125; Arlidge, 1344; Ro- 
bertson, 1718-20-30; Walker, 2488-93; Henderson, 
2665; A. B., 2811; Henderson, 3276-3387; Clegg, 
3438-39 ; Smyth, 3515; Munt, 3544-49 ; Johnson, 3677 ; 
Blackwell, 3720; Baker, 591, 662, 714, 1054-56-68- 
69-71-1181-82-1219; Redgrave, 3749; Jay, 3891; 
Wyman, 3776; Johnston, 41038, 4119-70; Summer- 
hill} 4280;. Goodman, 4314-23; Parker, 4369-87; 
Blews, 4396-4404; Collins, 4420, 4444; Dyson, 4470 ; 
Bowling, 4646 ; Davis, 4667 ; Manton, 4717 ; Manison, 
4734; Milward, 4770; Sloane, 5066; Cookson, 5071; 
Bliss, 5210-16; Chamberlain, 5302-22; Griffiths, 5373 
-78; Hartshorn, 5434 ; Howe, 5457; Scattergood, 5496 ; 
Harrison, 5598; Forrest, 5749; Amos, 5843-44-45 ; 
Kidd, 6100; Crawford, 6137-38-68; Rudge, 6220 ; 
Brewer, 6343-44-45, 6415-59-63; White, 6706; Chance, 
6782, 6825-27 ; Hampton, 6833; Davis, 7043; Stamp, 
7057; Wood, 7203; Thornhill, 7432; Rowlett, 7545; 
Butcher, 7566-68; Angrave, 7592; Cooper, 7634; 
Holmes, 7691; Mallet, 7836-71-87 ; Cox, 7940; Wil- 
kinson, 7946; Goater, 7955; Allen, 7975; ‘Tolley, 
7994; Kendall, 8062, 8118-26-41-49 ; Dawson, 8227- 
39; Smith, 8244-50; Berrington, 8287-89; Ford, 
8388-97 ; Brownlow, 8416—22-23-24-28-34-40 ; Grant, 
8580-91 ; Conder, 8609-18; Webb, 8685—-91-92-99 ; 
Meade-King, 8730-36-37-50-58-73-82-83-93; Bleckley, 
8823-36-37-40-53-63 ; Stanning, 9098, 9109-10-39-40 
—47-48-49-50, 9759-60; Williams, 9161-—63-64-68 ; 
Potter, 9190-95; Battle, 9232-43; Bignold, 9326- 
39-42-56-58-63-64-70, 9446; Farrow, 9476-77, 9534 
~36; Stubbs,. 9561-68; Cramp, 9604-6-8, 9679-83 ; 
Ashworth, 9686-87; Wilkinson, 9854-55; Hoare, 
9945-50 ; Taylor, 9982-83; Barrington, 10,123-126 ; 
Jones, ]0,159-160-174-177-178 ; Wrigley, 10,282-286 ; 
Hanson, 10,317-320; Lee, 10,357-362 ; Beeley, 10,365- 
374; May, 11,245-247; Cartledge, 10,647—648-665- 
667; Elley, 10,921-929; Follows, 10,980-997—998 ; 
Heath, 11,366-372; Brewer, 11,397-400; Jones, 11,424 ; 
Packwood, 11,551-557; Clark, 11,734-742; Nixon, 
12,049 ; Gale, 12,147-159 ; Gould, 12,226-230 ; Leader, 
12,407-414 ; Rickards, 12,618-620-677-679; Stead, 
12,766 ; Macvay, 12,796-797-802-807-816-818-819 ; 
Armitage, 12,845; Goddard, 13,112; Smith, 13,123- 
124; Colthurst, 13,755-756; Whymper, 13,774; Buller, 
14,072-84; Witt, 14,426-429;) Stokes, 14,481—489 ; 
Pollock, 14,686-687 ; Todd, 14,876-879; Wakefield, 
15,153-155 ; McIntyre, 15,586-588-589 ; Mackay, 15,986 
—~989; Holms, 16,126-128-135-137-138-139; Sande- 
man, 16,148-}56-157-165-202-203 ; Hadon, 16,224— 
245 ; Bremner, 16,488-490 ; Battersby, 16,745-749-757- 
758; Cargill, 17,035-40; Thompson, 17,364-366 ; 
Musgrave, 17,600-618 ; Walker, 17,760-762 ; O’Brien 
17,940-949-960-964; Smyth, 17,993; Shaw, 18,024— 
43; Morton, 18,193-198; Cameron, 18,302-307-322- 
323; Hunter, 18,412-413; Brown, 18,527—530-535-536 
-550-555 ; Monsell, 18,592-604; Elton, 18,634-648-— 
655-656 ; Todd, 19,101-113-118; Palmer, 20,229-246, 

App. C: Striedinger (37); App. D: Hall (5), (5a) ; 
Blenkinsopp (17); Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
(20); “Poor hard-done Working Girls”? (30); Tod 
(63); Bennett (87c). 


HOURS OF WORK, LENGTH OF, PER DAY: 
Baker, 656, 658, 674, 700; Robertson, 1731; Maple, 
3487; Munt, 3580-88; Johnson, 3686; Jay, 3910; 
Russell, 4056 ; Goodman, 4300-24 ; Davis, 4704; Mil- 
ward, 4802-8 ; Basnett, 5131 ;, Kenrick, 6547-48; Skey, 
6638 ; Bignold, 9362; Bradley, 11,774-779-781-782- 
787; Walsh, 11,819-823; Nixon, 12,033; Wood, 
12,478 ; Abbey, 12,718-728; Jackson, 13,058-61 ; 
Richards, 13,286-292 ; Wright, 13,468-469 ; Rawlinson, 
13,576; Godfrey, 13,593-656-662 ; Young, 13,760-763 
~770; Robinson, 13,875-878-883 ; Marling, 13,908-920- 
922-925-942-944-945; Priest, 14,014-22-23-24-118-119; 
Camm, 14,161-163; Mostyn, 14,283-285-297-298 ; Watt, 
14,374-376-384-388—4 15420-421 ; Pollock, 14,646-650- 
656-714-769; Ewing, 15,083-100-104—127-129-139- 
145; Brown, 15,394-395-396; Higginbotham, 15,426-431; 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION: 


HOURS OF WORK, LENGTH OF, PER DAY—cont. 
Mackay, 15,480-487 ; Wright, 15,894-898 ; Carr, 15,914 
—929-934; Galt, 16,004-6; Constable, 16,320-321 ; 
Bremner, 16,450; Thomson, 16,507-513; Short, 16,515- 
517; Campbell, 16,675-679 ; Macgregor, 16,713-716 ; 
Robertson, 16,782; Lee, 16,825-828-837; Maxwell, 
16,921-924—-926-929-930 ; . Middleton, 17,231-232 ; 
Ward, 17,724-736 ; Dempster, 17,871-877 ; McCaw, 
17,924-938 ; Shaw, 18,015-23; Duffin, 18,141-161’; 
Cameron, 18,321; Kirby, 15,676; Woodgate, 18,780- 
787-789; Bryant, 20,135-149; Patrick, 20,633; Mun- 
della, 20,697—700. 


HOURS OF WORK, LENGTH OF, PER WEEK: 

Redgrave, 46,199-202-920-249 ; Baker, 768; Mackie, 
3236, &e. ; Henderson, 3340-42, 3434 ; Clegs, 3461-62 
—68 ; Munt, 3559, 3621; Johnson, 3642-50; Blackwell, 
3713-29; Redgrave, 3796; Johnston, 4181; Parker, 
4348 ; Collins, 4431 ; Davis, 4669; Milward, 4802-3 ; 
Basnett, 5125; Chamberlain, 5310; Kenrick, 6510 ; 
Skey, 6608-18; Chance, 6785-96, 6801 ; Hampton, 6856 ; 
Walker, 6902; Minnett, 7925; Darbyshire, 8661-82 ; 
Stanning, 9110-39; Williams, 9169-70; Bignold, 9371- 

2; Wood, 10,274-275 ; Elley, 10,932-933 ; Cole, 10,958 ; 
Jones, 11,613-615; Macvay, 12,789-808; Barran, 12,900- 
911; Tennant, 13,135 ; Stokes, 14,551-552; Pollock, 
14,645-655-665-668—7 114-749-754 ; Easton, 14,788-790 ; 
Brownlie, 14,886-893 ; Ewing, 15,083-100-104-127-129- 
139-145; Higginbotham, 15,432 ; Carr, 15,917-920-924 
-927; Holms, 16,048-105-107; Sandeman, 16,193— 
200; Constable, 16,274-281-295-298 ; Stewart, 16,344 
—348-349-358 ; Wilson, 16,362-364-369-404—406-411- 
417; Bremner, 16,450; Mein, 16,627-632+633-638 ; 
Kennedy, 16,646-648-649-650-651-657-664 ; Campbell, 
16,672-674—-680a-681 ; Macgregor, 16,713-716; Robert- 
son, 16,766-782; Stewart, 16,858-862 ; Cargill, 16,988— 
990-992-994; Luke, 17,047-50; Middleton, 17,222-297 ; 
Saunders, 17,262; ‘Tillie, 17,297-304-305-312-319 ; 
Ward, 17,724-736; McCaw, 17,907-913; Brownlow, 
19,976; Allen, 20,023. 

App. D: Holmes (53). 

HOURS OF WORK, LENGTH OF, FOR CHILDREN : 

Redgrave, 281, 447; Baker, 591; Mundella, 2324; 
Smith, 3230-34, 

HOURS OF WORK, LIMITS OF: ; 

Redgrave, 46, 51, 52, 249, 397; Baker, 734, 743, 1128 
-44; Mundella, 2292; Walker, 2600-5; Henderson, 
3293-3327 ; Johnston, 4128; Chamberlain, 4968; Pol- 
lock, 14,772-776 ; Robertson, 16,763; Hamilton, 18,066- 
69-73; Cameron, 18,990, 19,000-17 ; Cooper, 19,221-248. 

App. C: Cramp (11); App. D: Bignold (47a); Bas- 
sett, &c. (76). 


HOURS OF WORK, LIMITS OF, IN TEXTILES : 


Baker, 675; Coles, 2065; Walker, 2508; Johnston, 
4188; Merrick, 7216; McCaw, 17,914-918. 
App. D: Bignold (82a). 
HOURS OF WORK, LIMITS OF, IN WINTER; 
Collins, 4423. : 
HOURS OF WORK; LIMITS OF, IN WORKSHOPS: 
Redgrave, 280, 281; Coles, 2065; .Mundella, 2364; 
Walker, 2468-94-96; Bowling, 4594; Green, 598]-— 
96; Jones, 11,612-615; Rickards, 12,614-615; Mun- 
della, 20,701—-703. 
App. C: Meade-King (1); Blenkinsopp (38); May 
(40). 
HOURS OF WORK, AT NIGHT. See NIGHT 
WORK. 
HOURS OF WORK, OVERTIME. Sce OVERTIME. 
HOURS OF WORK, LOS'', RECOVERED. See 
LOST TIME. : 
HOURS OF WORK ON SATURDAYS. See SATUR- 
DA ‘ 


. 


INDIA RUBBER: 


Redgrave, 210; Baker, 2048; Mundella, 2331-33-34 ; 
Bartlett, 19,689. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES : Ae 

Mundella, 2285: Massey, 8161, 8176, 8190, 8208; 

Musgrave, 17,563-567; Boyle, 18,958-960; MeAllen, 
19,758-768-797-799. are 
App. C: Bowling (26); App. D ; Wills (19), 
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INSPECTING STAFF, DUTIES, NUMBER, AND 
JURISDICTION : 

Redgrave, 114, 117, 128, 136, 301, 473, 482, 485, 517; 
Baker, 589, 600, 614, 910, 914, 926, 927, 985, 988, 1218; 
Kennedy, 1918; Coles, 2144; Walker, 2928-30; Bux- 
ton, 3122; Henderson, 3411; Johnston, 4121; Fill- 
more, 4550-55 ; ‘Thornhill, 7466-71; Rowlett, 7526 ; 
Gripper, 8026; Gould, 12,264-272; Leader, 12,419; 
Stead, 12,766; Balme, 13,006; Godfrey, 13,617-619- 
620-621-623-624 ; Whymper, 13,823; Stokes, 14,500- 
515-517-531 ; Wilson, 16,425-438-439-441; Battersby, 
16,731-732-744; Walker, 17,070; Astley, 19,408-424 ; 
McAllen, 19,756-793-796; Patrick, 20,500. 


INSPECTING STAFF, INSUFFICIENCY OF: 
App. C: Meade-King (1); Walker (2); Osborn (3), 
&e. 


(1.) Inspectors. 

Redgrave, 475; Baker, 589, &c., 957, 1123; Coles, 
2062, 2086, 2131; Bowling, 4613; Davis, 4694; Brewer, 
6423; Rowlett, 7520; Butcher, 7565; Baker, 608, 972; 
Oswald, 8331-36 ;’ Taylor, 8964; Potter, 9185; Battle, 
9232-43-44-46-47-48-51 ; Cramp, 9631-37 ; Wood, 
10,269; May, 10,442, 11,287-290; Blackiston, 10,691- 
694; Firth, 11,858-865 ; Rawlinson, 13,534-539 ; Stewart, 
15,330-354 ; Kindersley, 15,013-17—21-30-31-35 ; Ro- 
bertson, 16,266-268; Wilson, 16,379; Bremner, 16,464 
472-473-476; Kennedy, 16,658-663; Robertson, 
16,978; McAllen, 19,825-826. 


(2.) Assistant Inspectors. 

Redgrave, 475; Baker, 940, 947, 950; Coles, 2001 ; 
Thornhill, 7427 ; Whymper, 13,793-815. 

App. C: Walker (2); Patrick,(22). 

(3.) Sub-Inspectors. 

Baker, 921, 938; Coles, 1998, 2020; Walker, 2381; 
Smith, 3180; ‘Merrick, 7236; Oswald, 8341-46; 
Meade-King, 8716-18, 10,375-376; Kendal, 12,525- 
531; Whymper, 13,813; Buller, 14,100-102; Wright, 
15,868-869. 

App. C: Cullen (39); App. D: Hoare (39). 


(4.) Junior Sub-Inspectors. 


Baker, 953. 
App. C: Walker (2). 


(5.) Proposed new Class of Local Sub-Inspectors. 

Redgrave, 491, 496 ; Baker, 914, 927, 932-39, 958, 969, 
974, 984, 989,990; Walker, 2439; Henderson, 2674-5 ; 
Smith, 3154, 3210; Johnston, 4148; Bowling, 4618; 
Wood, 7143; Merrick, 7232; May, 11,229; Blackiston, 
10,695-697; Jones, 11,447; Gould, 12,222-977-280- 
288-290-324-333 ; Rickards, 12,573-576; Buller, 14,073 
-76; Stokes, 14,504-506-515 ; Kindersley, 15,035-36 ; 
A. B., 16,551-554; Monsell, 18,581-591; McAllen, 
19,813-819-820; Patrick, 20,564-568-571. 

App. ©: Meade-King (1); Buller (4); Hoare (14); 
Astley (15); Richmond (16); Mostyn (18); Bowling 
(26); Hudson (36); Johnston (31); Brewer (32) ; 
Blenkinsopp (88); May (40); Monsell (43). 


INSPECTING STAFF; ADDRESS OF SUB-INSPEC- 
TOR, COMPLAINT OF DIFFICULTY IN FIND- 
ING: 

Stokes, 15,381-885; McMahon, 18,724; McAllen, 
19,821. 


INSPECTING STAFF, ASSISTANCE TO, (1) FROM 
CONSTABULARY IN IRELAND: 
Cameron, 18,3172; Monsell, 18,581-591. 
App. C: Monsell (43). 


INSPECTING STAFF, ASSISTANCE TO, (2) FROM 
VOLUNTEER INFORMATION: 
Redgrave, 497, 499, 504. 
App. C: Fitton (42). 


INSPECTING STAFF; OBSTRUCTING INSPECTOR, 
NO DEFINITION OF OFFENCE IN WORK- 
SHOPS: 

Redgrave, 301; Baker, 1218; Coles, 2144; Blenkin- 
sopp, 4890; Follows, 10,985; Buller, 14,099. 

App. C: Faussett (19); Redgrave (24); Jones (29); 
Brewer (32); Beadon (33); Blenkinsopp (38). 


INSPECTING STAFF; OFFICE FOR SUB-INSPEC- 
TOR, PROPOSED POWER TO OBTAIN A 
‘SUMMONS WITHOUT PERSONAL ATTEND- 
ANCE : 
Whymper, 13,797. 
App. C: Beaumont (34); Oram (41)., 


INSPECTING STAFF, VISIT OF, TO WORK- 
SHOPS: 

Redgrave, 119, 124, 292, 482-85 ; Baker, 601-3-6, 611, 
913-988 ; Coles, 2127-44 ; Brewer, 6340; Wood, 7170; 
Buxton, 7489; Angrave, 7612; Fry, 7764; Oswald, 
8323-30; “Meade-King, 8708-13; Cramp, 9671-78 ; 

. May, 11,334 ; Gould, 12,215-217-291 ; Rickards, 12,566; 
* Buller, 14,066-68 ; Mostyn, 14,223; Stokes, 14,469- 
473-495-497; Kindersley, 14,539; Wright, 15,872- 
877; Robertson, 16,978; Mapother, 18,888-893 ; 
McAllen, 19,793-799. 
App. C: Fitton (42). 


IRONING. See LAUNDRIES AND LAUNDRESSES. 
IRON FOUNDRIES. See FOUNDRIES. 


IRON MILLS: 

Redgrave, 390; Baker, 584, 793, 1026, 1041, 1118; 
Mundella, 2341; Hunt, 4226; Blenkinsopp, 4826; 
Hughes, 6949; Bleckley, 8816; Jones, 11,431-435 ; 
Fletcher, 11,788-793 ; Sparrow, 11,836; Hunter, 12,179- 
180; Gould, 12,338-345; Rickards, 12,627-628-630 ; 
Mostyn, 14,301-305. 

App. D: Beard (26), (26). 

IRON MILLS, NIGHT WORK OF BOYS IN. See 
NIGHT WORK. 


JAPANNING WORKS: 
Kenrick, 6505-7-8 ; Jones, 11,430; Walsh, 11,819. 


JEWS: 

Redgrave, 395; Baker, 1232; Henderson, 3283-85 ; 
Montefiore, 3856-63 ; Weinberg, 7890; Wood, 10, 246, 
248, 256, 268; Galt, 16,024-25-26-33. 

App. C: Johnston (31); App. D: Weinberg (10) ; 
Montefiore (11). 

JEWELLERS : 

Basnett, 5126. 


JUTE MANUFACTURE: 
Redgrave, 3788; Bignold, 9396-97; Luke, 17,043- 
45; Sandeman, 17,098-116-140; Dempster, 17,82i- 
834; Duffin, 18,137. And see TEXTILE TRADES, 


K. 


KIERS IN BLEACHING AND DYEING WORKS: 
Bignold, 9450-51; Brownlow, 19,890-892-896-897- 
Ol. 


L. 


LACE FINISHING. Sce FINISHING PROCESSES. 


LACEMAKING AND CLIPPING: 

Redgrave, 201, &c.; Mundella, 2330; Montefiore, 
3869; Mallett, 7846-64; Weinberg, 7889; Smith, 8240- 
43; Oswald, 8349-57; Brownlow, 8428-34. And see 
PILLOW LACEMAKING : 

App. C: Oswald (12); Hudson (30); App. D: 
Whymper (79). 


LAPPING. See HOOKING. 


LAUNDRIES AND LAUNDRESSES : 
Henderson, 3350; Russell, 4028, &c. ; Cameron, 18,258 
~261. 
App. C: Henderson (8); Redgrave (24); Rickards, 
SHE 
LEAD POISONING: 
Baker, 860, 862, 865, 867 ; Folker, 11,155-157 ; Heath, 
11,364-365 ; Nankivel, 11,605-606; Arden, 12,112. 
App. C: Rickards (35). 
LENGTH OF HOURS. See HOURS. 
LENGTH OF SPELL. See SPELL. 


LETTER-PRESS PRINTING: 

Redgrave, 160, 400, 390, 409; Baker, 698, 699, 1071, 
1086; Coles, 2099; Mundella, 2322; Redgrave, 3816; 
Wyman, 3933; Harrison, 4006 ; Johnston, 4092; Cham- 

uf t 3 
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LETTER-PRESS PRINTING—cont. 

berlain, 5326 ; Cookson, 5070-97; Allen, 7973; Leader, 
12,407-414 ;_ Constable, 16,270-271 ; Murray, 16,329- 
331; Wilson, 16,362; Purdon, 17,666-669; Ward, 
17,721-737-739 ; Cameron, 18,333-334; Johnston, 
19, pet McAllen, 19,845-859. 

p.C: Meade-King (1) ; ; Osborn (3) ; Cameron (7) ; 
ieee (15) ; ; Johnston (31); App. D: Collins (62). 


LIME BURNERS: 
Baker, 1254-55; May, 11,298-300. 
App. C: Oswald (12) ; May (40); App. D: (6). 


LIMEWASHING : 


Redgrave, 35, 397; Johnston, 4084; Brewer, 6422; 
Hesketh, 8807 ; Wood, 10,238-241 ; Musgrave, 17,563— 
567. 

App. C: Cramp (11); Oswald (12); Astley (15) 
Beadon (33) ; Blenkinsopp (38). 


LIMITS OF HOURS. See HOURS. 


LIMESTONE GETTING AND BURNING: 
App. C: Patrick (22). 
LINE OF. FIFTY HANDS, 
TORY AND WORKSHOPS: 
Redgrave, 172-175, 200-1-27-31-38, 224-25 ; Baker, 
676, 694-95-97, 873-79, 1096, 1101, 1176; Mundella, 
2349 ; Carver, 7917 ; Hoare, 9941-44 ; Maxwell, 16,934- 
936-947 ; Hayes, 18,382-385 ; Patrick, 20,544-598. 
App. C: Meade-King (1); Walker (2); Buller (4) ; 
Cameron (7) ; Henderson (8) ; Cramp (11); Lakeman (13); 
Richmond (16); Faussett (19) ; Chaytor (20) ; Kindersley 
(21); Patrick (22) ; Gould (23); Jones (29); Hudson 
(30) ; Johnston (31) ; Beadon (33) ; Thornhill (36); Blen- 
kinsopp (28) ; Cullen (39); Oram (41) ; Fitton (42), 


LINE OF FIVE HANDS. See SATURDAY. 
LINEN MANUFACTURE. See TEXTILES. 


LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING: 
Redgrave, 160; Baker, 698 ; Cookson, 5087; Mallet, 
7868 ; Robinson, 13,888 ; Fletcher, 14,928-929. 
App. C: Oswald (12); Astley (15). 


LOCAL AUTHORITY, JURISDICTION OF, OVER 
WORKSHIPS : 

Baker, 607, 970; Minnitt, 7926; Gripper, 8019; 
Oswald, 8358-62; Farrow, 9469-73 ; Godfrey 13,613- 
860- 861 ; Walker. 17,070; Browne, 18, 218- O95 Boyle, 
18,949- 957 ; Cameron, 19, 019-23 ; McAllen, 19; h83. 

ony C: ‘Astley (15) ; Chaytor (20) ; Cullen (39) ; 
App, D: (42). 


LOCAL AUTHORITY, SANITARY cp iech hy cin 
OF. See SANITARY MEASURES. 


LOST TIME, RECOVERY OF: ¢ 

Redgrave, 47, 409; Baker, 1171; Mundella, 2300- 
2305, 3371; Willer. 2388 ; Redgrave, 3775; Blews, 
4599 ; Blenkinsopp, 4924; Holmes, 7698, 7701; Smith, 
8244— “50; Walsh, 11 813-816 ; McIntyre, 17,250-252 ; 
Saunders, 17,254 ; "Thompson, 17,367- 376-407-411- 
422-497-428- 433; Dempster, 17,878-893; Smyth, 
17,978-992 ; Cameron: 18,332 ; Brownlow, 19, 994-995 ; 
Herdman, 30 279. 

App. CG: Bignold (9) ; Fitton (2). 


LOST TIME, RECOVERY OF, IN’ BLEACH 
WORKS, FOR BREAKAGE OF MACHINERY : 


SEPARATING FAC- 


Redgrave, 560; Stanning, 9110-39; Wakefield, 
15,157-162-185-195 ; Stewart, 15,368-370; Pollock, 
14,740-741; Bremner, 16,480-484-485-487 ; Cargill, 


16,995-997, 17,004 ; Thompson, 17,346-363 ; Cameron, 
18,262-265. 
App. D: Jones (9); Leach (41). 
LOST TIME, RECOVERY OF, IN WATER MILLS, 
TEXTILES, AS ABOLISHED BY ACT OF 1874: 
Redgrave, 137; Baker, 677, 683; Walker, 2385, 
2572; Yeaman, 2815-26-34-48- 82’; Redgrave, 3747- 
53, &c.; Holmes, 7658; Bignold, 9392-93; Brown, 
15,399-401 ; Sandeman, 16,216-222 ; Fyfe, 16,885-886 ; 
Cargill, 17,018-19-27; Middleton, 17,231-233-2365 ; 
Saunders, 17,255-261; Valentine, 17,434-435436—-440- 
447-452; Herdman, 20,281-291-301-307-324-337 ; 
Cullen, 20,714-719-724-733. ; 
App.'C: Striedinger (37); App. D: Astley (27); Evans 
(38) ; Buller (66), (66a), (960); Greg (70). 
LOST TIME, RECOVERY OF, SO MUCH A DAY 
OR ALL AT ONCE: 
ie 16,897-910-911-913 ; Cargill, 17,019-23-24-27- 
;’ Cullen, 20,728- 729-740-750. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


LUCIFER MATCH AND MATCH BOX MAKING: 


Redgrave, 64, 261, 207, &c.; Baker, 725, 726, 769, 
771; Coles, 2092 ; Blenkinsopp, 4896 ; Rickards, 12,638- 
639-640-645 ; Long, 16,579 ; Cameron, 18, 248-252 ; 
Bryant, 20, 109 ; Cullen, 20 762-764 

App. C: Rickards (35). 


M. 


MACHINERY, CLEANING OF, IN MOTION. See 
CLEANING. 


MACHINERY, FENCING OF. See FENCING. 


MANUFACTURING PROCESS, DEFINITION OF: 
Baker, 1106. 


MEALS, WHETHER OR NOT TO BE TAKEN ON 
PREMISES : 

Macgregor, 16,718-722; Battersly, 16,754; Walker, 
"17,170-173-174-181 ; Sandeman, 17,098 ; Carmichael, 
17,169; Tillie, 17,306-309 ; Lindsay, 18, 398-411. 

App. C: Cramp (11). 


MEALS, TIMES FOR: 


Redgrave, 50, 205, 242-44-47-48-50, 406; A. B., 
2743; Smith, 3228 ; Henderson, 3379, 3402-9, 3430 ; 
Clegg, 3449; Munt, 3549 ; Blackwell, 3726 ; Joy, 3913- 
14; Russell, 4053 ; Goodman, 4292-4322 ; Parker, 4347 ; 
Bliss, 5225 ; Kenrick, 6563; Chance, 6788 ; Thornhill, 
7439; Cooper, 76345 Cox, 7935 ; Darbyshire, 8661-82 ; 
Bleckley, 8837-40; Bignold, 9365; Stubbs, 9561-68 ; 
Fielden, 10,039- 40; Barrington, 10,139-151 ; Wrigley, 
10,287—291-308- hie Jackson, 13, 057 ; Smith, 13,127- 
128; Lee, 13,993- 995; Kindersle 14 41-546 ; Pollock, 
14,648-650-653-656- 688— 1133 fyi: 15,083-100-104— 
127-129-139-145 ;. Carr, 15, ‘958- 964-972-973 ; Con- 
stable, 16, 322-324 ; Long, 16, 589 ; Cargill, 16, 988 994 ; 
Walker, [7 184— 185 ; Sandeman, 17,098-99-137-138  ; 
Carmichael, 17,169; Thompson, 17,422-427; Shaw, 
18,024-48 ; Morton, 18,199-204 ; Cowan, 19,500 ; Bart- 
lett, 19,690-706; Palmer, 20,252-254 ; Patrick, 20,646. 

App. C: Meade-King (1); Henderson (8); Oswald 
(12); Whymper (25); Bowling (26); Cairns (28) ; 
Johnston (31); Beadon (33); Striedinger (37); Fitton 
(42); Monsell (43); App. D: Jones (9); Page (69) ; 
Blenkinsopp (86). 


MEALS; BREAKFAST BEFORE COMING TO 
WORK : 

Collins, 4442; Barrington, 10,123-126; Godfrey, 
13,582-586 ; Tillie, 17,297-304-305; Morton, 18,191- 
192; Bartlett, 19,717-719; Palmer, 20,263-266. 

App. C: Striedinger (37); App. D: Hall (5), (5a). 


MEALS; DINNER HOUR: ify 
Baker, 668; Johnson, 3690; Jay, 3892; Russell, 
4051 ; Johnston, 4212 ; Goodman, 4322 ; Dyson, 4467 ; 
Manton, 4718; White, 6707; -Stubbs, 9561— 68 ; Bar- 
rington, 10,123-126 ; Robinson, 13 874-878-883 § Stew- 
art, 15,315-320 ; Mitchell, 15, 697-698 ; Farquharson, 
15,811-812; Galt, 16 004-6 ; Constable,. 16-291-292 ; 
Macgregor, 16,718-722 ; Cargill, 17,034—36 ; ‘Tillie, 
17,302; Thompson, 17,377-390. 

App. D: Hall (5), (5a). 

MEALS; EXTRA HALF HOUR FOR TEA: 

Baker, 662-5+7; Johnson, 3690; Jay, 3892, 3916; 
Russell, 7051; Robinson, VBS! 874-878-883 ; Watt, 
14 426-429—430-432 ; Pollock, . 14 657-662-670-676 ; 
Mackay, 15,990 997; Constable, 16, 191-274-281-292 ; 
Wilson, 20 173. 

App. C: Blenkinsopp (38); App. D: Page rae 


MEALS, LUNCHEON: 


Munt, 3580; Cookson, 5077; Basnett, 51a7: Chan. 


berlain, 5308 ; Griffiths, 5368. And . see. SPE LL, 
LEN GTH OF. ert ; 
App. C: Striedinger (37). yh 
MELTING. AND » ANNEALIN G GLASS. + See 
GLASS. 


METAL TRADES : 
Redgrave, 210; Baker, 1038-41 ; 
Kenrick, 6528. 


METAL TRADES, NIGHT WORK OF. BOYS IN. 
See NIGHT WORK. a; 


METALLIFEROUS MINES : 
Coles, 2078. ‘ 


J ohnston, 4609 ; 


INDEX .20 ,EYIDENCE AND. APPENDIX. 


MILLINERY AND DRESSMAKING:. - 

Redgrave, 63, 128, 516, 517; Baker, 685, 687, 691, 
707, 1143, 1234; Mundella, 2295; Walker, 2544; Hen- 
derson, 2679-80; A. B., 2777; Henderson, 3327, 3410; 
Montefiore, 3882 ; Jay, 3890; Johnston 4087-91,4158 ; 
Bowling, 4605; Meade-King, 8763-72; Hoare, 9911]- 
12; Jones, 11,475476-484-485-494 ; Gould, 12,249- 
246-309-311; Rickards, 12,610; Abbey, 12,687-698- 
702-703; Godfrey, 13,573-576-594-596-666-667 ; 
Buller, 14,078-79 ; Mostyn, 14,252-258; Watt, 14,413; 
Stokes, 14,481-485 ; Kindersley, 14,554-555 ; Cameron, 
18,244-245-266-327 ; Monsell, 18,569-575; Keegan, 
19,070-77-82 ; Todd, 19,151-162. 

App. C: Meade-King (1);. Osborn (3); Cameron 

(7); Oswald (12); Chaytor (20); App. D: Bach (12). 


MILLS: 


Mundella, 2153; Redgrave, 3750-51-80-81; Walker, 
2569-71-72-73 ; Yeaman, 2819-48-80; Henderson, 
3349 ; Hughes, 6975; Holmes, 7656-64-92-97, 7701-6 ; 
Bleckley, 8816-22-53-63; Hunter, 12,161; Tennant, 
13,132 ; Rawlinson, 13,509; Bignold, 9339-9402-4 ; 
Brown,. 15,399-401; A. B., 16,575-578 ;' Fyfe, 16,885 ; 
Cargill, 17,008 ; Luke, 17,043; Walker, 17,079; Thomp- 
son, 17,082-92 ; Sandeman, 17,094; Carmichael, 17,146; 
Middleton, 17,281; Saunders, 17,254; Thompson, 
17,338 ; Monsell, 18,610; Valentine, 17,434; Walker, 
17,750; Dempster, 17,821; ,McCaw, 17,907; Shaw, 


17,991; Duffin, 18,137; Cameron, 18,302; Todd, 
19,101; Herdman, 23,315; Evans, 20,463; Cullen, 
20,713. 


MILL GEARING. See FENCING OF MACHINERY. 


MILL STONES, MAKING: 
Mapother, 18,878-883. 


MINES: 4 
Redgrave, 379, 424; Bowling, 4649-51-53; Skey, 
6578, 6610; Wynne, 11,616. 
App. C: May (40). See COLLIERIES; METAL- 
LIFEROUS MINES. 


MINES ACT: 
App. D: Sandford (61). 


MIRRORS, SILVERING, BY MERCURIAL PRO- 
CESS: 
Mapother, 18,865-871-872-875-876-877. 
App. C.: Redgrave; App. D: Baker (73). 


MODIFICATIONS : 

Redgrave, 12-16, 386-390, 393, 394, 420; Baker, 15, 
16, 19, 20, 21, 689, 1019, 1020, 1103, 1113, 1116, 1148, 
1156; “TU7V,” 1172: Y211, 1222, 1224. 1246, 1254 ; 
Coles, 2010-18-99; A. B., 2792; Smith, ‘3221-27 ; 
Mackie, 3246; Henderson, 3296, 3329-30; Maple, 
3481; Johnson, 3642—57-80-3703; Blackwell, 3710- 
33; Redgrave, 3749-50-76-99.; Montefiore, 3856-67- 
80; Jay, 3890, 3901; Wyman, 3944-78 ; Stirling, 3988 ; 
Harrison, 4006; Collins,.4453; Bowling, 4628; Blen- 
kinsopp, 4909; Barker, 5104; Hartshorne, 5450; Jar- 
din, B71 73-78; Kenrick, 6593; Chance, 6789-97-— 
6830; Walker, 6904-5 ; Smith, 7303-6; Gee, 7323-36 ; 
Allen, 7979; Brownlow, 8416-22; Meade-King, 8763- 
72, 10,408; Bleckley, 8817-22; Stanning, 9110-39, 
9754-56-64-78; Potter, 9176-77—78-83-84-89 ; Big- 
nold, 9325-70; Cramp, 9608-10-13-16; Oliver, 9724— 
25; Meade-King, 9744-53; Hoare, 9945-50; Taylor, 
9999, 10,012; Barrington, 10,136-138; Brownson, 
10,184-185 ; Besley, 10,365-3745;) May, 11,256; Walsh, 
11,818; Nixon, 12,028-40; Gould, 12,242-946-256- 
258-281-315-318 ; Leader, 12,407-414; Abbey, 12,730- 
734; Jackson, 13,046-47-53; Wright, 13,471-473482- 
487; Godfrey, 13,575-576-594-596-625-626 ; ~Robin- 
son, 13,890-896 ; Mostyn, 14,250-251-258 ; Pollock, 
14,725—727—731—732-733-739-780-784 ; Easton, 14,822 ; 
Ewing, 15,083-100-104-127-129-139-145 ; Wakefield, 
15,163-172; Pullar, 15,848a-855-859-865-856-858 ; 
Carr, 15,954-957 ; Mackay, 15,986-989-990-997-16,000 
-16,002; Galt, 16,024-34-35 ; Holms, 16,066-68-121- 
122-126-128-138-139 ; Constable, 16,272-273-282-283- 
2-6; Stewart, 16,332-337-338-343 ; Thomson, 16,502— 
5.3; Long, 16,592-601 ; Mein, 16,625-626; Maxwell, 
16,937-943-946-947 ; Luke, 17,045-46 ; Ward, 17,724- 
736-740-749 ; Cameron, 18,253-262-265-266; John- 
ston, 19,633-634;. McAllen, 19,845-859 ; Brownlow, 
19,938 ; Palmer, 20,202-228-249-251-254a-258 ; Evans, 
20,480; Cullen, 20,819-844, And see OVERTIME ; 
‘HOURS, LIMITS OF, &c.; HOLIDAYS, &e. 
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MODIFICATIONS—cont. 

App. C: Meade-King (1); Osborn (3); Taylor (5); 
Coles (6); Cameron (7); Henderson (8); Astley (15); 
Mostyn (18); Cullen (39); App. D: Montefiore (11) ; 
Franklyn, &c. (55); Blenkinsopp (86). 


MOULD RUNNERS. See POTTERIES. 


N, 


NAILMAKING: 

Robertson, 1666-73, 1701-12-18-35 ; Green, 5984-99, 
&e.; Kidd, 6097 ; Crawford, 6141; Rudge, 6196; Price, 
6240; Ball, 6326; Jones, 11,495-496. 

App. C: Brewer (32); App. D: (22); Ball (876); 
Partridge (87d); Price (87e) ; Price (87/). 


NEWS BOYS: i 
Redgrave, 435, 440, 462, 464; Buxton, 3097 ; Harrison, 
4017; Grant, 8606; Leader, 12,418. 
App. C: Meade-King (1); Cramp (11); Hoare (14). 


NEEDLE AND FISH HOOK MANUFACTURE: 
Milward, 4769. 


NIGHT WORK: 

Redgrave, 390, 409, 414; Baker, 1028-31-35-62- 
66 1151-55-57 ; Coles, 2067; Walker, 2515; A.B., 
2723-27; Sandford, 2997; ‘Redgrave. 3747-66-71; 
Jay, 3927; Wyman, 3976; Stirling, 3987; Dyson, 
4480; Fillmore, 4550; Bowling, 4630-33; Blenkinsopp, 
4830; Cookson, 5097; Chamberlain, 5263; Harrison, 
5717; Forrest, 5728-30 ; Hampton, 6857; Allen, 7979; 
Bleckley, 8823-36; Martin, 9299; Bignold, 9387-91, 
9432-45; Hunter, 12,169-172; Rickards, 12,624-626 ; 
Wright, 13,468-469; Stokes, 14,590-591; Mackay, 
15,480-487; Carr, 15,935-943; Stewart, 16,338-343- 
349-358 ; Fyfe, 16,914; Cargill, 17,020-22 ; Luke, 17,058— 
059; Saunders, 17,254-255; Thompson, 17,422-4927 ; 
Shaw, 18,024-43; McMahon, 18,712-714—715-718-751- 
756; Cowan, 19,486-493-499-497-503-522-571; Kerr, 
19,546-547-562-570; Evans, 20,483. 

App. C+ Coles (6); Bignold (9); Cramp (11); Red- 
grave (24); Cullen (39). 

NIGHT WORK OF BOYS IN GLASSWORKS: 

Redgrave, 414; Baker, 1028-35-62; Walker, 6906- 
45; Stamp, 7060; Wilkinson, 9202-8-18; Cole, 
10,956-964-965 ; Rickards, 12,634-637 ; Mein, 16,639- 
645. 

App. C.: Redgrave (24) ; Blenkinsopp (38). 

NIGHT WORK OF BOYS IN METAL TRADES: 

Redgrave, 390; Hunt, 4251-62; Fillmore, 4556 ; 
Bowling, 4627; Blenkinsopp, 4830-31; Scattergood, 
5482-83; Kenrick, 6522; Smith, 6729-33; Hughes, 
6953-85; Vale, 7015; May, 11,257-258-259; Clarke, 
11,722-725.; Hunter, 12,174-178 ; Gould, 12,338-348 ; 
Rickards, 12,628-630 ; Mostyn, 14,245-246. 

App.’ C: Jones (29); Blenkinsopp (38); App. D: 
Blenkinsopp (17); Bignold (47a) ; Blenkinsopp (86). 

NIGHT WORK OF BOYS IN PAPER MILLS: 

Henderson, 3276; Mackie, 3234-38-74. 

App. C :: Buller (4) ; Redgrave (24); App. D: Annan- 
dale (80). 

NIGHT WORK OF. BOYS IN LETTER-PRESS 
PRINTING:, 

Redgrave, 390; Mackie, 3239-44-63-74 ; Henderson, 
3276 ;, Robinson, 13,894-895 ; Fletcher, 14,923-925 ; Con- 
stable, 16,283; Purdon, 17,666-669. 

App. C: Redgrave (24); Fitton (42). 

“NIPPERS,” EMPLOYED BY CARRIERS: 

App. C: Meade-King (1); Hoare (14). 

NOTICES, HUNG UP IN FACTORIES: 

Redgrave, 37, 38, 388; Baker, 572, 1209; Potter, 
5186; Mostyn, 14,227-232-236 ; Brewer, 6379. 

App. C: Meade-King (1); Buller (4); Bignold (9); 

_ Oswald (12); Lakeman (13); Hoare (14); Oram (41) ; 
Monsell (43) ; App. D: Chadwick (3); Bennett (87c). 


« NUISANCE”: 
Boyle, 18,976-969 ; Cameron, 19,019-23-24-26. 
NURSERY GARDENING: 
App. C: Brewer (32). 
Tt 4 


336 FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


NURSING WOMEN. See CHILD-BEARING AND OVERWORK: 


NURSING WOMEN. 


NUT AND BOLT MANUFACTURE: 
Scattergood, 5470; Vale, 7003. 
App. D: Blenkinsopp (17). 


O. 


OBSTRUCTION. See INSPECTING STAFF. 


OCCUPIER: 
App. C: Whymper (25) ; Blenkinsopp (38). And see 
EMPLOYER. 


OFFICE. See INSPECTING STAFF. 


OIL MILLS: 


Gould, 12,344-350; Rickards, 12,624; Smith, 13,121 
1922 


mie 


“OLIVER te: 


Green, 6080; Price, 6301; Bell, 6322 ; Brewer, 6398. 
App. D: Partridge (§7d). 


OPEN AIR, WORKS CARRIED ON IN, NOT UNDER 
INSPECTION : 


App. C: Cullen (39); May (40). 


ORDER OF SECRETARY OF STATE. See MODI- 
FICATIONS. 


OUT-WORK: 

Redgrave, 241; Blunt, 2610-15, 2626; Munt, 3613; 
Johnson, 3666; Redgrave, 3794; Wyman, 3954; Har- 
rison, 4017 ; Johnston, 4090-96-97 ; Parker, 4356 ; Man- 
ton, 4719; Sloane, 5047; Sturge, 6698; Vale, 7003; 
Thornhill, 7516-19; Fry, 7738-47-63; Mason, 7788; 
Oliver, 9736-43; Hoare, 9951-53; ‘Taylor, 9997-98, 
10,022-25; Fletcher, 14,952; Galt, 16,002-907-19- 
36-38; Constable, 16,225-326 ; McMahon, 18,687—-690 
—730-732; Boyle, 18,964; Rock, 19,031-32-33-36-63- 
65; Astley, 19,374-377 ; McAllen, 19,793-799 ; Godfrey, 
13,571-648-649 ; Robinson, 13,884. 


OVERCROWDING: 

Redgrave, 397; Baker, 1119, 1123; Bowling, 4623 ; 
Gripper, 8017. 

App. C: Oram (41); Fitton (42). 

OVERTIME: 

Redgrave, 386, 406; Baker, 734, 743, 744,927, 937 ; 
Coles, 2010; Blunt, 2659; Henderson, 2672, 2702; 
A. B., 2712-15-28-90; Darton, 2922-36; Henderson, 
3343-92; Munt, 3546-49-97; Johnson, 3655, 3700; 
Redgrave, 3752-74, 3800; Mullord, 3836; Harrison, 
4008; Russell, 4060; Johnston, 4078-92; Collins, 
4452; Dyson, 4483; Bowling, 4597, 4629, 4639; Mani- 
son, 4753; Blenkinsopp, 4869; Cookson, 5090; Bliss, 
5240; Hartshorne, 5454; Howe, 5465-70; Price, 6297 ; 
Sturge, 6691; White, 6711; Chance, 6794; Hampton, 
6834; Brownlow, 8716-22; Meade-King, 8763-72 ; 
Hoare, 9911-12; Taylor, 9997-98, 10,022-25; Barring- 
ton, 10,123-126 ; May, 11,332-333; Blackiston, 10,706 ; 
Elley, 10,923-944-947 ; Jones, 11,475-476; Gale, 12,137 
-138; Gould, 12,309-311; Rickards, 12,588; Abbey, 
12,704-708; Rice, 12,938-942; Jackson, 13,046-47-53 ; 
Greening, 13,496-499 ; Godfrey, 13,568-574 ; Colthurst, 
13,714-715-717 ; Robinson, 13,864-869-882; Buller, 
14,078-79; Camm, 14,161-163-164—-165-179-181-182- 
183; Elmy, 14,196-197; Mostyn, 14,255; Stokes, 
14,477-479 ; Pollock, 14,723-724; Easton, 14,781-804 ; 
Paul, 14,826 ; Brown, 15,402-403; Pullar, 15,848a-855 ; 
Carr, 15,916-917-920-929-934-950 ; Wilson, 16,364- 
369-389-391; Bremner, 16,451-463; Short,’ 16,531- 
536-538; Campbell, 16,672-674; Battersby, 16,745- 
749-757-758 ; Middleton, 17,239; Absolon, 17,265-292 ; 
Smyth, 17,978-992; Astley, 19,349-351; Cowan, 19,519 
520; Kerr, 19,557-558 ; Browne, 19,605-615 ; Cullen, 
20,/24-727. 

App. C: Meade-King (1); Walker (2); Osborne (3) ; 
Buller (4); Coles (6); Cameron (7); Chaytor (20) ; 
Bowling (26); Beadon (33); May (40). 

OVERTIME IN MILLINERY AND DRESSMAKING: 

Jay, 3896 ; Greening, 13,496—499. 

App. C: Chaytor (20) ; Whymper (25) ; Bowling (26) ; 
Jones (29); Johnston (31); Brewer (32); Beadon (33) ; 
Rickards (35) ; Cullen (39). ° 


Redgrave, 128; Rudge, 6237; Brewer, 6364; Sturge, 
6650; Angrave, 7612 ; Oswald, 8349-57 ; Gould, 12,249 
~251 ; Wood, 12,479-480 ; Mostyn, 14,306-307 ; Stokes 
14,619-624 ; Pollock, 14,748; Wright, 15,871: Wilson, 
16,442-444; Bremner, 16,480-484; Monsell, 18,617- 
622; McMahon, 18,686-724; Mapother, 18,853-855 
na Mere Herdman, 20,338. 

pp. C; Gould (22); App. D: Blenkin Me 
ry (0), (22); Ap} sopp (17) ; 


P 


PACKING: 
Carr, 15,906-907-952-953-965-971. 
App. C: Meade-King (1); Redgrave (24); Blenkin- 
sopp (38); App. D: (5) (5a). 
PACKING CASE AND TRUNK MAKING: 
Keeghan, 19,083-84, 


PAINTERS, HOUSE: 
Kennedy, 16,646. 


PAPER BOX MANUFACTURE: 


Munt, 3558; Dyson, 4467; Mallet, 7868; Smith 

8240-43; Cameron, 18,328, ree 
PAPER MILLS: 

Redgrave, 74, 76, 416; Henderson, 3324-66 ; Skey, 
6642; Cramp, 9611-12-13-16; May, 11,256; Stewart, 
16,344-348 ; Evans, 20,463. 

App. C: Buller (4); Beadon (33); App. D: (8); 
Annandale (80), oe a ; oe 


PAPER MAKING AND STAINING: 

Redgrave, 211—-13-15-16; Baker, 1049; Coles, 2099 ; 
Henderson, 3292 ; Clegg, 3438-56-75 ; Redgrave, 3818 6 
Bignold, 9412; Paul, 14,840-844-857-865. 

PENALTIES ;: 

Redgrave, 132, 134, 136, 179, 180, 319; Goodman, 
4303; Chamberlain, 5352; Gripper, 8039; Berrington, 
8262-72 ; Oswald, 8348; Meade-King, 8763-72; Hoare, 
9954-57 ; Firth, 11,912-915; Redgrave, 294, 300, 319, 
490, 492, 511, 513, 515; Baker, 958, 1117, 1247-52; 
Mapother, 18,832-837; Boyle, 18,938-942 ; McAllen, 
19,810-812 ; Patrick, 20,551 ; Cullen, 20,805-808-812, 

App. C: Meade-King (1); Buller (4); Cameron (7) ; 
Bignold (9); Cramp (11); Mostyn (18); Faussett (19) ; 
Patrick (22); Jones (29); Beadon (33); Cullen (39); 
Fitton (42); App. D: May (16); Bowling (34); Big- 
nold (47a). 


PENALTIES INFLICTED BY MAGISTRATES, 
INSUFFICIENCY OF: a ie 
Brewer, 6374; McAllen, 19,827. 
App. C: Jones: (29), 
eee ae NO MINIMUM, IN WORKSHOPS 
i gens ae 4304 ; Mostyn, 14,293; McAllen, 19,843- 
App C: Mostyn '(18); Faussett (19); Jones (29) ; 
Beadon (33); App. D: Mostyn (59), (59a). 
PERCUSSION CAP MANUFACTURE: 
Coles, 2095-98. 
App. C: Fitton (42), 
PIECEWORK : 
Blunt, 2634-35 ; Henderson, 2676-71; A. B., 2778; 
Maple, 3481-82; Brownlow, 8425-27-44-59; Stan- 
ning, 9110-39; Taylor, 9983-86; Barrington, 10,127- 
135; Hardman, 10,205-215; Barran, 12,900-904-914 ; 
Wright, 15,900-901; Holms, 16,157-165-166-170-202- 
203; Campbell, 16,691-693; Kerr, 19,552-556. 
PILLOW LACEMAKING: 
_Patrick, 20, 56; Redgrave, 74, 76, 201, 227, 233, 251, 
253, 280, 452, 454 5 Buller, 14,104. 
App. C: Striedinger (37); App. D: Whymper (79). 
PIT BANKS, WOMEN WORKING ON: 
Bowling, 4588; May, 11,264-266; Jones, 11,436- 


444; Wynne, 11,617-623-624-630-633; Greenwell, 
13,430-437. 


App. C: Bowling (26); Jones (29); Blenkinso 
(38) ; May (40); Fitton (42), a ay 


INDEX TO EVIDENCE AND APPENDIX. 


POLISHING CHINA, UNHEALTHINESS OF: 
Baker, 774, 780, 787, 1003; Arlidge, 1470; Blenkin- 
sopp, 4901; May, 10,455-461; Hollins, 11,094-96, 
11,101-109-111-112 ; Folker, 11,144-146-154. 
POPLIN. See SILK. 


POTTERIES : 

Redgrave, 205, 206; Baker, 661, 735, 736, 774, 777, 
787, 1025; Arlidge, 1339; Bowling, 4649-51-55; Blen- 
kinsopp, 4895 ; Skey, 6574-80-83 ; May, -10,451,°11,259 ; 
Clarke, 10,561; Hollins, 11,080; Folker, 11,144-166 ; 
Cameron, 18,247; Cullen, 20,767-768. 

App. C: Whymper (25); Beadon, (33); May (40); 
App. D: Barker (24). 

“© PREMISES,” DEFINITION OF: 

App. C: Whymper (25). 

PRESERVING FISH. See FISH, 
PRESERVING FRUIT. See FRUIT. 


PRINTING. See LETTER-PRESS PRINTING; 
LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTING. 

PRINT WORKS: 
- Redgrave, 214-17, 220; Baker, 698 ; Brownlow, 8416- 
22 ; Redgrave, 3803 ; Ewing, 15,095-099 ; Holms, 16,071- 
72. And see BLEACHING AND DYEING WORKS: 

App. D: Jones (9). 

PRIVY ACCOMMODATION : 

Stewart, 15,304. 

PROOF, BURDEN OF, WHEN PERSON EM- 
. PLOYED IS PRESENT AT PLACE OF WORK: 

Walker, 2542-43. 

App. C: Oswald (12); Mostyn ~ (18); Faussett (19) ; 
Redgrave (24); Beadon (33); Striedinger (37); Blen- 
sopp (38); Monsell (43). 

PROSECUTIONS. See PENALTIES. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT. See SANITARY MEA- 
SURES. 
PUDDLING. See IRON MILLS. 
PUG MILLS: 
Bignold, 9316-18. 
App. C: Lakeman (13). 
PUNISHMENT. See PENALTIES. 


ae 


‘QUALIFICATION FOR EMPLOYMENT. See EDU- 
CATION. 


‘QUARRIES, GRANITE: 


Redgrave, 79, 447; Baker, 1269; Coles, 2083; Ham- 
bly, 7345 ; Bignold, 9343. 
App. C: Patrick (22); Thornhill (36). 
‘QUARRIES, SLATE: 


Redgrave, 27. 
App. C: Fitton (42). 


R. 


RECOVERY OF LOST TIME. 


REGISTERS : 

Redgrave, 35, 36; Baker, 572,91209; Coles, 2031; 
Mundella, 2350; Fillmore, 4550-64; . Rowlett, 7540; 
Butcher, 7562 ; Gripper, 8027 ; Ridyard, 9029-32 ; Hoare, 
9958-61 ; Leach, 10,226; Gould, 12,322-337 ; Stokes, 
14,4744754476, 526-530; Stokes, 14,502-503 ; Mitchell, 
15,610-612. 

App. C: Cameron (7); Lakeman (13); Kindersley 


See LOST TIME. 


(21); Whymper (25); Jones (29); Johnston (31); 
Brewer (32); Beadon (33); Striedinger (37); Blenkin- 


sopp (38); May (40); Oram (41) ; Fitton (42); App. D: 
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‘REGISTRATION AND REGISTRATION ACT: 
Wilkie, 18,899-909-915-916-919 ; Boyle, 18,958-960 ; 
Patrick, 20,574 ; Cullen, 20,770-771. 
App. C: Johnston (31); Beadon (33) ; Monsell (43). 


REPAIRING MACHINERY, TIME NEEDED, FOR: 


App..C: Osborn (3)... See FENCING OF MA- 
' CHINERY. 


REPORTING OF ACCIDEN'S. 
SURGEONS. 


1. 


See CERTIFYING 


BoE 


RESPIRATORS: 5 
May, 10,458-459 ; Folker, 11,207-203; Brewer, 11,416 
18. 


RETAIL SHOPS: 
Redgrave, 427-34; Baker, 1247; Walker, 2401, 2574 ; 
Bowling, 4637 ;. Bliss, 5202; Gee, 7318-22; Meade- 
. King, 8799, 8806 ; Oliver, 9736-43; Rickards, 12,616 ; 
_ Godfrey, 13,607-612-635-638 ; Mostyn, 14,284-288 ; 
. Watt, 14,446-450; Robertson, 16,799-817; Stewart, 
. 16,874-875 ; Lindsay, 18,393-411; Allen, 20,002. 
App. C: Meade-King (1); Walker (2); Osborn (3); 
. Taylor (5); Whymper (25); Bowling (26); Hudson 
(30); Johnston (31); Striedinger (37); Cullen (39); 
Farther Questions: Q. 12, throughout. 


REELERS. . See FLAX SCUTCHING. 
ROLLING MILLS. See IRON MILLS. 


ROPE WORKS: 

Hoare, 9941—-44-45-50 ; Jones, 10,159-160; Godfrey, 
13,625-626 ; Thomson, 16,504-506-507-513; Elton, 
18,626-628. 

App. C: Johnston. (31); Cullen (39); App. D: 
_ Cottrell, &c. (40). 


8. 


SACRAMENTAL FAST DAYS: 
Pullar, 15,838-840-841-843-846. 


SALT WORKS: 
Baker, 1016-1017; Meade-King, 8727-29-83-95 ; 
* Bignold, 9336-37 ; Bradley, 11,783; Whymper, 13,851- 
859. 


App. C: Fitton (42). 


SANITARY INSPECTION BY CERTIFYING SUR- 
GEONS: 

Baker, 873-879-860-889 ; Arlidge, 1338; Coles, 2043 ; 
Walker, 2586-92; Massey, 8155-60 ; Oswald, 8382-83 ; 
Cameron, 18,345-360; Mapother, 18,822-828-829-831 ; 
Cameron, 18,979-982. 

App. C: Meade-King (1); Taylor (5). 

SANITARY MEASURES: 

Redgrave, 35,57, 61, 69,130, 205, 291, 397, 405, 409, 
416, 420, 422,540; Baker, 577,594, 899, 1180; Walker, 
2445; A.B., 2739; Johnston, 4083; Bowling, 4620; 
Manton, 4730; Harrison, 5669; Oswald, 8349-57 ; May, 
10,442 ; Hollins, 11,131; Arden, 12,069. 

App. C: Lakeman (13); Redgrave (24); Beadon (33) ; 
Striedmger (37). 


SANITARY MEASURES, READY ADOPTION OF, 

BY EMPLOYERS : 

Redgrave, 62, 514; 
16,293-294, 


SANITARY MEASURES, ENFORCEMENT OF, BY 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES: 
Baker, 597, 715, 720; Johnston, 4219; Gripper, 8023 ; 
Blackiston, 10,704-706 ; Boase, 16,951-954. 


SANITARY MEASURES, AS A CONDITION FOR 
WORKING OVERTIME: 


Bowling, 4622; Wilson, 16,380-582. 


SANITARY MEASURES IN WORKSHOPS: 

Baker, 574, 594, 597, 711, 714, 788, 889, 900, 
909, 998, 1094; Arlidge, 1372: Mundella, 2354; John- 
ston, 4217; Parker, 4359; Manton, 4732; Milward, 
4819; Griffiths, 5358; Brewer, 6423; Angrave, 7610; 
Oswald, 8332-33 ; Wood, 10,242-243 ; Rickards, 12,675 ; 
Godfrey, 13,629; Mostyn, 14,237; Stokes, 14,461; 
Mackay, 15,541-542; Watson, 15,793-794; Ward, 
17,740-749 ; Browne, 18,218-225; Mapother, 18,888— 
897; Boyle, 18,930-953; Cameron, 18,983-984-990-+ 
996; Astley, 19,363-373-378-284-425-426; McAllen, 
19,756-757-(71-782. 

App. C: Cameron (7); 
Wood (27); Jones (29); 
App. D: (5), (5a). 

SATURDAY, HOURS OF WORK ON: 

Redgrave, 427; Mundella, 2300-5; Blunt, 2653; 
Mackie, 3240-66 ; Henderson, 5385-86; Johnson, 3644, - 
3700; Jay, 3891-97; Hunt, 4276; Summerhill, 428) 
&e.; Goodman, 4297, 4332; Parker, 4349-82; Colli 

Uu 


Godfrey, 13,633; Constable, 


Oswald (12); Astley (15) ; 
Johnston (31); Cullen (39); 


a 
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SATURDAY, HOURS OF WORK ON—cont. 


4436; Davis, 4693; Milward, 4796; Blenkinsopp, 4922 ; 
Cookson, 5082-83-96; Potter, 5152, 5175; Harrison, 
5527-77, &c.; Weinberg, 7903; Hoare, 9906-8; Fielden, 
10,027-29 ; Scholefield, 10,053-54 ; Brownson, 10,186- 
197 ; Goddard, 13,112-115 ; Rawlinson, 13,516; George, 
14,048-52; Kindersley, 14,554-555; Fletcher, 14,942- 
965-966 ; Ewing, 15,041-47 ; Holms, 16,083-95 ; Sande- 
man, 16,186-192; Macgregor, 16,713-716; Robertson, 
16,766 ; Lee, 16,818-825-828 ; Stewart, 16,880; Max- 
well, 16,924; Sandeman, 17,120; Tillie, 17,297-312- 
319-320-323, 


App. C: Cramp (11); Striedinger (37); App. D: 
Weinberg (10); Birmingham Chamber of Commerce 
(21). 


SATURDAY, TIME OF BEGINNING WORK ON: 
Jay, 3910; Hampton, 6853; Mallet, 7852. 


SATURDAY, TIME OF LEAVING OFF WORK 
ON: 

Bliss, 5212; Hartshorne, 5435; Hampton, 6852; 
Hardman, 10,205-215; Wrigley, 10,282-286; Hobson, 
12,464; Abbey, 12,687-702; Rice, 12,924-950; God- 
dard, 13,076-85; Godfrey, 13,608-612; Camm, 14,156- 
165-177; Mostyn, 14,289-292; Watt, 14,440-442; 
Carr, 15,958-964; Campbell, 16,675-679; Robertson, 
16,773-775; Lee, 16,852; Sandeman, 17,102; Tillie, 
17,320-323 ; Cameron, 18,244-245; Lindsay, 18,396- 
397 ; Monsell, 18,569-575 ; Allen, 20,026. 

App. C: Astley (15); Faussett (19); Johnston (31); 
Brewer (32) ; Striedinger (37). 

SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY, NONE UNDER A 
LINE OF FIVE HANDS IN WORKSHOPS: 

Redgrave, 46, 48, 49, 283-85-87. 

App: C: Buller (4); Cramp (11); Oswald (12); 
Whymper (25); Hudson (30); Johnston (31); Beadon 
(33); Cullen (39); Oram (41); Fitton (42); Monsell 
(43). 

SATURDAY HALF-HOLIDAY, AND HALF-HOLI- 
DAY EXCHANGEABLE: 

Kindersley, 14,554-555 ; Pollock, 14,650-656-688--699 ; 
Stewart, 15,289 ; Holms, 16,077-82 ; Purdon, 17,657—658 ; 
Keesan, 19,087-88; Foster, 20,434. And see HOLI- 
DAYS, &c. 

App. C: Osborn (3); Coles (6); Cameron (7); 
Astley (15) ; Kindersley (21); Hudson (30); Brewer (32) ; 
Rickards (35); Cullen (39); Fitton (42); App. D: 
Bussell, &c. (76). . 


SATURDAY, TIME FOR CLEANING ON. . See 
CLEANING UP. 


SAW GRINDING: 
Redgrave, 65. 


SAW MILLS: 
App. ©: Mostyn (18). 


SCHOOLS. See EDUCATION, 
SCHOOL BOARDS. See EDUCATION. 
SCHOOLMASTERS. See EDUCATION. 


SCISSOR MANUFACTURE. See EDGE TOOL 
MAKERS. 


SEAMING SCHOOLS AND TRADES: 

Thornhill, 7814; Kendall, 8114; Oswald, 8334; 

Fry, 7731. 
SEASON TRADES: 

Baker, 689, 1211; Coles, 2010; A. B., 2747; Clegg, 
3442 ; Johnson, 3653 ; Blackwell, 3724 ; Redgrave, 3794 ; 
Mullord, 3835; Johnston, 4082; Blews, 4406 ; Bowling, 
4604; Barker, 5099; Weinberg, 7893; Barton, 7991; 
Jackson, 13,054 ; Cowan, 19,492. 

App. ©: Meade-King (1); Walker (2); Cameron 
(7); Hoare (14); Astley (15); Johnston (31); Beadon 
(33). 

SEWING-MACHINE GIRLS: 

Wright, 15,878-879. 


SHEFFIELD -WHEELS. 
BILITY OF, &c. 


See EMPLOYER, LIA- 


SHIPBUILDING: 
App. C: Cullen (39), 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACTS COMMISSION : 


SHIRTMAKING: 


Galt, 16,003; Tillie, 17,292; Todd, 19.110-112:. 
Wilson, 16,442. 3 Todd, 19,1]0-112; 


SILK MANUFACTURE: 


ty Conder, 8608; Nicholson, 9537-40; Stubbs, 9554+ 
72-80; Rawlinson, 13,509; Elmy, 14,184; Hayes, 
18,361-362-365-366-371-374 ; Astley, 19,340-343 ay 
Wilson, 20,171; Brocklehurst, 20,351. : 


“ SINGEING :” 
Brownlow, 8507-8. 


SKINS, PREPARING: 
Buller, 14,094-95. 


SLATE WORKS: 
Bignold, 9405-8-11. 


SPELL OF WORK, LENGTH OF: 


Redgrave, 50, 242-50; Baker, 1120; Henderson,. 
3429 ; Clegg, 3453; Blackwell, 3745; Johnston, 4184; 
Goodman, 4332; Parker, 4346; Collins, 4426; Dyson, 
4470; Bowling, 4623 ; Davis, 4663-98 ; Milward, 4769 ; 
Cookson, 5076; Barker, 5099; Basnett, 5134; Cham-- 
berlain, 5306-9 ; Griffiths, 5368-79, 5401 ; Bishop, 5408 
~22; Scattergood, 5494; Kenrick, 6554; Wood, 7203- 
7199, 7206-7; Holmes, 7672-90 ; Nicholson, 9537-40 ; 
Ritchie, 9550-53; Ashworth, 9692-93; Fielden, 10,037 
~38; Barrington, 10,139-151; Leé, 10,357-362; May, 
11,261-263 ; Elley, 10,924-927 ;" Hollins, 11,083; Jones, 
11,425; Hunter, 12,168; Smith, 13,127-128; Godfrey, 
13,587-589-590 ; Marling, 13,899-911-914-915-938= 
942; Weare, 13,942-943 ; Pollock, 14,722-769; Con- 
stable, 16,299-305-306-310-311-313-315-316-319-322 
~324 ; Wilson, 16,392-395-397 ; Bremner, 16,489-493 ; 
Tillie, 17,297-304-305-332-337 ; O’Brien, 17,940-949 ;, 
pape 19,500-532-537 ; Evans, 20,468-473 ; Patrick,. 

App. C: Striedinger (37); App. D: Bliss and Son. 

- (52); Bignold (82a). 


SPELL OF WORK IN HARDWARE TRADES: 
Collins, 4426-28-33-38 ; Davis, 4663. 


SPELL OF WORK IN TEXTILES: 
Py cin 2531; Cooper, 7634; Mallet, 7870; Cox,. 
7944. 


SPIKES, MAKING: 
Ball, 6322, See NAIL MAKING. 
App. D: Ball (872). 


STANDARD OF EDUCATION. See EDUCATION. 


STOCKING TRADE : 
Merrick, 7230. 


STOVES AND TEMPERATURE: 
Henderson, 2689; Blews, 4396; Bowling, 4657 ; 
Price, 6309 ; Smith, 6741; Hughes, 6977 ; Brownlow, 
8406-12-60-63; Stanning, 9082-86; Bignold, 9447— 
49; Stokes, 14,592-598; Pollock, 14,677-680-721 ; 
Orr, 15,105-106-111-112; Stewart, 15,219-232-277— 
281-303; Holms, 16,077-82; Bremner, 16,445-449 ;: 
Campbell, 16,666-667-671—682-684 ; Macgregor, 16,698 
703-704-712 ; Maxwell, 16,931 ; Cargill, 17,015-16-17 ; 
Walker, 17,079-80; Absolon, 17,266-268-269-270-27 1— 
272-275-277 ;. Thompson, 17,377-390-407-411-412- 
421; Musgrave, 17,510-522-523-527 ; Purdon, 17,666— 
669; Smyth, 18,894-990; Shaw, 18,013-14; Brown, 
18,546-549 ; Kirby, 18,680 ; Boyle, 18,949-957; Kerr,. 
19,543-544 ; Browne, 19,625-631 ; Brownlow, 19,890- 
892-913-920-951-953. : 
App. D: Bignold (47a) ; Fleming (72). 
STRAW PLAITING: 
Redgrave, 74, 76, 108, 201, &c.; Smith, 31593. 
Baker, 685, 935; Patrick, 20,561. 
App. C: Hudson (30); Striedinger (37). 
STRAW PLAIT SCHOOLS: 
Redgrave, 111, 113; Smith, 3123-34-65-75. - 


STREET HAWKERS: an 
App. C: Meade-King (1); Hoare (14) ; Brewer, (32) 5 
App. D: Sandford (61). 


SUNDAY : 

Redgrave, 283-84-88 ; Henderson, 3284 ; Montefiore, 
3859-66-78; Stirling, 4004; Harrison, 5628-57 $ 
Chance, 6830 ; Smith, 7264; Weinberg, 7905 ; Gripper, 
8027; Martin, 9299; Colvile, 10,419-4138-419; Pam- 


INDEX TO EVIDENCE AND APPENDIX. 


SUNDAY—cont. 
philon, 10,482-487; Heaton, 10,541-550; Williams 
10,842-848 ; Bell, 12,896-897 ; Watt, 14, 14,410; Galt, 
16,026-33; Todd, 19,151-162; McAllen, 19,800-803 ; 
Allen, 20,026. 

App. C: Johnston (31); Blenkinsopp (38); Fitton 

(42); Montefiore (11). 

SURGICAL CERTIFICATE. See CERTIFYING 
SURGEON. ; 


“ SWEATERS ”: 
MeMahon, 18,631—701-702-746-750-751-761 ; Wood- 
gate, 18,772-776; Rock, 19,044-57-61-62; McMahon, 
19,066-68. 


TANK SYSTEM: 
Mackvay, 12,803-804. 


TAPE MANUFACTURE: 
Hamel, 6758; Stewart, 16,332; A. B., 16,551. 


“ TEARERS ” : 
Higginbotham, 15,4382439-440-442-458-459. 


TEXTILE TRADES: 

Redgrave, 205; Walker, 2531-32; Henderson, 3353 ; 
Johnston, 4135-88; Meade-King, 8773-82; Bignold, 
9414; Fielden, 10,007-38; Barran, 12,900-901; Ten- 
nant, 13,159-160-167; Brown, 15,390-391-411; Mac- 
kay, 15,490-509-511-523-543-551 ; Holms, 16,052-54; 
Walker, 17,174-176; Stewart, 18,129-130; Cameron, 
18,329. 

App. C: Méade-King (1). 


TEXTILE TRADES, SPECIAL CONDITIONS OF 
WORK IN: 


Baker, 675. 
App. C: Osborn (3). 


THEATRES : 
Henderson, 3332; Stirling, 3983; Chamberlain, 5258 ; 
Lee, 16,838. 
TILE MANUFACTURE: 
Burton, 11,682: 


TIN PLATE WORKS: 
Summerhill, 4279 ; Walsh, 11,810. 


TOBACCO: 
Baker, 1068; Coles, 2099; Henderson, 3283; Monte- 
fiore, 3857 ; May, 11,253-255 ; Richards, 13,284; Todd, 
14,866-876-879; Battersby, 16,755-756; Purdon, 
17,652-662-665. 
App. C: Rickards (35). 
TOBACCO PIPEMAKING: 

Brown, 18,515-526 ; Woodgate, 18,814—-816. 
TOW SPINNING: 

Dempster, 17,821-834 ; McCaw, 17,907-913. 


TRUCK ACTS AND SYSTEM: 
Baker, 1257; Forrest, 5800; Green, 6026; Crawford, 
6183; Price, 6272-79 ; Brewer, 6402-19-83. 
App. C: Brewer (32); App. D: Brewer (22); Whym- 
per (79). 
TUBE MANUFACTURE: 
Blews, 4396. | And see GAS FITTINGS MANUFAC: 
TURE 


App. D: Blenkinsopp (17), (86). 


TURKEY RED DYEING: 
Baker, 1225-27 ; Henderson, 2689-91; Brownlow, 
8416-22; Ewing, 15,037; Holms, 16,083-95. 


U., 


UPHOLSTERING: 
Paul, 14,827. 


© 
co 
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V. 


VACCINATION : 


Arlidge, 1468; Massey, 8161-76; Stensfeld, 13,337- 
340; Musgrave, 17,563-567; Purdon, 17,657-658-659— 
eo i McMahon, 18,691-698-706-709 ; Mapother, 18,839 

App. C: Cullen (39). 


VENTILATION: 


A.B., 2775-77-99 ; Mackie, 3253; Munt, 3604; John- 
son, 3697; Blackwell, 3741; Redgrave, 3807; Jay, 
3920; Wyman, 3941-46-79; Johnston, 4084, 4218; 
Dyson, 4484 ; Bowling, 4622; Milward, 4790; Buxton, 
7506; Massey, 8190-8208; Berrington, 8279; Brown- 
low, 8423-24; Heath, 11,356; Brewer, 11,401-404; 
Arden, 12,078-79 ; Smith, 13,125-129 ; Wilson, 16,380- 
382; Absolon, 17,270; Thompson, 17,377-390; Mus- 
grave, 17,563-567; Purdon, 17,666-669; Brown, 
18,546-549. 

App. C: Cameron (7). 


W. 


WANDERING TRADES: 


App. C: Meade-King (1); Mostyn (18). 


WATER MILLS. See LOST TIME. 

WET SPINNING. See FLAX. 

WHEELS, SHEFFIELD. See EMPLOYER. 
WINE AND BEER BOTTLING: 


Astley, 19,334-338 ; Foster, 20,433. 
App. C: Astley (15). 


WOMEN, CHILD-BEARING AND NURSING. See 


CHILD-BEARING AND NURSING WOMEN. 


WOMEN, RESTRICTIONS. ON LABOUR OF 


ADULT 

Redgrave, 189, 202, 203; Baker, 1184, 1196, 1205; 
Robertson, 1735; Coles, 2127; Mundella, 2337; 
Walker, 2401; Henderson, 2673; A.B., 2734-38-58, 
2806; Smith, 3183; Mackie, 3266; Henderson, 3348 ; 
Munt, 3562; Russel, 4055; Parker, 4381; Chamber- 
lain, 4960, 5013, 5324; Sloane, 5036-46-53-61; 
Barker, 5121; Griffiths, 5369; Bishop, 5427; Harrison, 
5527; Forrest, 5731; Green, 5974-82-98, 6071; Kidd, 
6101; Crawford, 6134-59; Rudge, 6199, 6235; Price, 
6250; Brewer, 6350, 6438-57 ; Sturge, 6648-52-58-67- 
76, 6701 ; White, 6716-25; Wood, 7160; Mallet, 7852; 
Ford, 8388; Martin, 9278; Cartledge, 10,642-646 ; 
Heath, 11,382; Brewer, 11,394; Jones, 11,436-444— 
528-532 ; Walsh, 11,810-812; Hunter, 12,194; Charles- 
worth, 12,351-404 ; Hobson, 12,450-457-464 ; Jackson, 
13,062-68 ; Goddard, 13,076-93; Wilson, 13,174-173-— 
181—190-242-243-191-192-2994-930-251 — 260-264-275— 
276; Greenwell, 13,360-391-404-452-466; Wright, 
13,468-469 ; Robinson, 13,885; Elmy, 14,195; Watt, 
14,397; Fletcher, 14,923-927-941; Higginbotham, 
15,434-437 ; Wilson, 16,399-403; Short, 16,537 ; Car- 
gill, 16,988; Todd, 19,134-150; Allen, 20,059-71-73. 

App. C: Brewer (32) ; Blenkinsopp (38); Fitton (42) ; 
App. D: Bartleet (52a); Borough of Hanley (42) ; 
Bliss and Son (52); Annandale (80). 


WOOLLEN MANUFACTURE: 


Barran, 12,904; Weare, 13,942-943; Sandeman, 
16,148-156-177-178; Valentine, 17,441-444. 


WORKSHOPS: 


Redgrave, 63, 64, 74, 75, 93, 97, 106, 111, 113, 115, 
128-29, 130, 132, 136, 159, 163, 172, 177, 179, 181-2-3, 
256-61, 322-82-90-94, 409, 486-90, 500-2, 511, 513; 
Baker, 601-3-6, 692, 727, 929, 959, 960, 983, 984, 1173 ; 
Coles, 2046, 2065, 2127; Mundella, 2320; Walker, 
2550; A.B., 2707, 2723-27 ; Smith, 3221-27 ; Hender-- 
son, 3372-73-74-75 ; Johnston, 4083, 4134-51-98 ; Bow- 
ling, 4615; Milward, 4818; Green, 5972-76-92; Vale, 
7005-6 ; . Wood, 7155-65; Angrave, 7590; Kendall, 
8044; Cartledge, 10,639-641; Follows, 10,980 ; Gale, 
12,122-160; Gould, 12,292-298; Godfrey, 13,650-653 ; 
Boyle, 18,930-933 ; Cameron, 19,019-23. 

App. C: Meade-King (1); App. D: Shorrocks (43). 


340 FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS 


WORKSHOPS REGULATION 
Baker, 607, 727, 930,970-71; Kennedy, 1918-25 ; 
Coles, 2006, 2144; Mundella, 3316 ; Johnson, 3676 ; 
Johnston, 4125; Landon, 4538 ; Manton, 4727; Mil- 
ward, 4801 ; Blenkinsopp., 4866; Green, 6072 ; Wood, 
7125 ; Gee, 7311 ; Thornhill, 7425-7820 ; Buxton, 7486 ; 
Rowlett, 7519 ; Carver, 7917; Gripper, 8006 ; Farrow, 
9469-73 ; alandon: 98483; Leach, 10,223 ; Follows, 
11,000; Rickards, 12,567-568; Greening, 13,493; Raw- 
linson, 13, 531; Buller, 14,073; Mostyn, 14, 994-289-983 ; 
Mitchell, 15, 597 ; Wright, 15,867 ; Anderson, 17, 497— 
498; Cameron, 18,244-245; Monsell, 18, 622-625; 
Boyle, 18,948-948a. 
App. C: Taylor (5); Henderson (8); Chaytor (20) ; 
Wood (27); Johnston (31); Brewer (32); Blenkinsopp 
(38). 


WORKSHOPS REGULATION ACT, GENERAL RE- 
SULT OF: 


Redgrave, 190, 191; Baker, 519, 586-88-89, 600-2, 
618, 1178, 1219; Kennedy, 1918; Crawford, 6130; 
Brewer, 6416 ; Skey, 6620 ; plan dais 2316 ; Gripper, 
8005 ; Kendall, 8101-6 ; Oswald, 8331, 8336 ; Farrow, 
9485 ; Wood, 10,244-245 ; Hanson, 10,325-330 ; Mit- 
chell, 15,597. 


ACT: 


/ 


ACTS COMMISSION :=-INDEX TO EVIDENCE AND APPENDIX. 


WORKSHOPS, DEFINITION OF: 
ggnerarere 176 ; Wood, 7155, 7165; Gould, 12,247- 
WORKSHOPS, STATISTICS OF NUMBERS OF: 


Scattergood, 5475 ; Berrington, 8290, 8298; Oswald, 
8323 ; Meade-King, 8708- 13; Farrow, 9479-81 ; Cramp, 
9631-37 ; Gould, 12 .209-210-211-213-218 ; Godfrey, 
13, 559-562-563-565 ; Buller, 14,065 ; Mostyn, 14,222 ; 
Stokes, 14 462-468-573-574 ; Cameron, 18,238-243, 

“ WRAPPERS UP”: 


Bowling, 4644 ; s Blenkinsopp, 4903; Gale, 12,137-138- 
139-142 ; Gould, 12,281 


Y. 


YARN DYEING: 
peony 16,083-95. 
_App. D: Bignold (82). 


YOUNG PERSONS. See AGE OF, FOR FULL TIME 
EMPLOYMENT. 


LONDON: 


Printed by,Grorer FE. Eyre and Wi11am Sporriswoopr, 
Printers to the Queen’s most Excellent Majesty. 


For Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 
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